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JULIA  ARTHUR 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOI. I/IS  STREET  THE.VTRfli, First 
performance  In  Boston  of  "SertinOiMla." 
t  play  In  four  acts  and  sevep  Whm  by 
William  Llndaey.  Produced  at  Long 
Branch.  Nov.  11,  1»1«,  by  the  Julia  Ar- 
thur company.  ,  MB 


Mr.  Llndsey, 
eatly  daring. 


 Itolwrt   IV.  Kraarr 

 •  Julia  Arthur 

 Ah>hoiix  Etlilsr 

'  ...  ....Edrouud  FUipatrlck 

. .Chn/le-*  N.  Greene 

 William  J.  Kmue 

writing  this  play,  was 
Not  *otlly  because  In 
*hese  days  when  the  stage  is  larger} 
given  over  to  frivolity,  he  chose  a 
^romantic  story,  but  because  this  story- 
Is  one  with  mtle  action  and  with  an 
ending  In  which  for  stage  purposes  the 
tragic  totters  on  the  edge  of  the  gro- 
tesque. Greatly  daring,  because  he 
wrote  the  plav  In  verse  In  a  period 
when  the  wit  of  speaking  verse  Intelli- 
gent) v  and  effectively  la  well  nigh  lost. 
\  more  experienced  dramatist  would 
bftVf  hesitated  if  the  Subject  had  been 
proposed  to  him.  and  not  merely  be- 
cause it  had  tempted  for  over  two  cen- 
turies playwrights  and  librettists,  who 
had  won  no  marked  success  except  In  a 
wild  burlesque  with  music 

Mr  l.indsey  went  to  work,  possibly  a' 
first  without  thought  of  a  stage  pla.v 
When  It  was  published,  with  the  betle 
title.  "I  ted  Wine  of  Koussillon."  It  at  - 
tract'ed  attention  and  was  favorably  re- 
,  [ewed  by  men  of  long  acquaintance 
With  tjae  theatre.  No  wonder  that  the 
dramatist  was  emboldened  to  think  or 
Ma  men  and  women  speaking  his  lines 
upon  the  stage.  And  in  producing  It.  as 
Sir.  Uadsey  grasefully  said  In  his  mod- 
e«t  little  speech  last  night,  he  had  the 
imaluabte  assistance  of  Miss  Arthur  as 
counsellor  and  actress.  ,    .  . 

Tlhe  legend  on  which  therplay  is  based 
is  old  ami  familiar  in  its  various  forms. 
It  was  discussed  .at  length  in  the  bun- 
do-   Herald  and  need  not  now  be  re- 
tell    l  >  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
liuld  action— there  are  only  two  stir- 
ring dramatic  moments— Mr.  Lmdsey 
has  contrived  to  maintain  Interest  for 
the  most  part.    In  the  first  scene  it  is 
tr  tt    we  meet  old  rashloned  and  con- 
v.  nt'ional  characters,   the   pert,  short-  i 
skirted  maid  pf  the  inn.  the  merry  vil-  , 
Wcers  -alwavs  a  boresome  lot— and  the  ■ 
comic  troubadour-  Vidal.  who.  serving  , 
its  a  hult  for  Bergueda:i,  might  have! 
stepped   from  any  comic  opera  of  the 
iate  Seventies.     But  Mr.  l.indsey  after, 
.  he  had  arranged  his  exposition  to  suit  . 
1  f  himself,  proceeded  to  draw  characters 
Baud  he  has  turned  the  creatures  of  the 
"  egencl  and  some  of  his  own  invention 
nto  men  .  and  women  who  lived  and 
oved  and  suffered. 

His    verse,    always    respectable,  has 
Vuly  poetic  moments,  but  not  so  poetic  i 
ml  they  come  in  as  digressions  and  in- 

■  rruplions.    The  surprising  thing  of  It 
ki  tliut  am  New  Knglander,  unaequaint- 
2.   Willi  the  stage,  should  have  been  able  | 
fo  write  verse  of  this  quality  that  would 

ihe  dramatically  effective. 

In  the    old    legend    the   lovers   were  ( 
without  sin.    It  was  the  vanity  of  the 
wife,  who  wished  the  troubadour's  love 
,  for  h^r  to  be  known  to  all.  that  led  to 
'the  slaving  and  the  serving  at  table  ©£  j 
'  the  horrid  dish.   In  the  legend  the  lover  1 
was  like  Werther  in  Thackeray's  ballad.  I 
a   moral   man   who   for  all    the   the  J 
wealth  of  Indies  would  do  nothing  for 
to  hurt  her.   Mr.  l.indsey  has  glywp  us 
a  clearer  view  of  the  husband,  the  lover 
and  the  wife.    In  the  legend  the.  wife's  ! 
sister  was  already  married.    Mr.  Lind-  ! 
sey  pictures  her  as  drawn  toward  Gui>-  I 
hem.     His    bitter   and    suspicious    old  ; 
woman  Ermengarda  la  to  be  reckoned  j 
with,  as  is  Berguedan  with  his  arousing  j 
of  Kaimon's  jealousy.    The  sending  ot 
Balmon  for  penance  to  Palestine  on  ac-  I 
count  of  his  slaying  a  rival  at  the  altar  j 
bflngs  in  n,  dramatic  element  that  is  ! 
missing  in  the  legend.    In  other  ways 
Mr.  Llndsey  has  invented  theatrical  ma- 
terial to  give  substance  to  the. play.  | 
Mid  so  in  spite  of  the  comparative  j 
Jack  of  action,  there  Is  a  romantic  qual-  , 
ity'ln  the  drama  that  maintains  interest  j 
In  the  characters  and  their  doings. 

The  Seremonda  of  the  play  Is  a  woman 
ef  hotter  blood  than  the  heroine  of  the 
legend.    Mr.  l.indsey  was  fortunate  in 
having  Miss  Arthnr  impersonate  her. 
Her  voice  and  diction  gate  beauty  to 
his  lines  it  they  were  prosaic  and  in  the 
higher  poetic  flights  there  was  fresh 
significance.     In    face    and    figure,  in 
movement  and  repose  she  was  an  Ideal 
heroine  of  romantic  drama,  but  more 
than  this,  there  was  fine  Intelligence, 
there   was   the   dignity   of  unabashed 
womanhood,  there  was  the  flaming  pas- 
,c,n  that  mocked  the  world  arid  death. 
Mr.  Ethier  was  a  commanding  figure 
s  Ralmon.  wtio  'had  a  devil   in  his 
f"  u°l> — and    iovial.  self-willed 
^u  brutal,  then  Jealous,  then  terrible 
,„  his  sulleu  mood,  after  his  return  fnjm 
il.»  duel,  this  Raunon  was  drawn  in  tn« 
life     Especially  effective  was  the  short 
Uene  al   the  beginning  ol   ihe  last  act 

■  .    ..   ..  i  .i  m„.  ...  aiiiv  Guilham 


throughout  the  uxes. 

Mr.  Fruzet-  was  a  manly  and  attractive 
Guilham;  .\lr.  llreene  nave  »n  admirable 
impersonation  of  the  priest.  The  Bei- 
guedan  of  Mr.  Royce  was  at  times  loo 
much  in  operetta  vein.  We  should  have 
liked  him  more  sinister  lit  his  mockery. 
The  performance  of  the  others  In  the 
company  was  generally  adequate. 

The  .scenery  was  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful, and  the  stage  equipment  showed 
.care  and  fine  taste.  We  could  have 
spared  the  vaudeville  episode  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  scene  In  the  third 

The  audience,  deeply  Interested,  wel- 
comed Miss  Arthur  heartily.  There 
were  many-  curtain  calls. 

Societe  des  Instruments  An- 
ciens,   Fa/ned  in  Europe, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Socfete  des  Instruments  Anclens 
(Messrs.  Maurice  Hewitt,  qulnton;  Henri 
Casadesus,  violo  d'amour;  Eugene  Du- 
bruille.  viole  de  gambe;  Maurice  De- 
vilUers,  basse  de  vlole;  Mme.  Reglna 
Patirdnni,  clavecin),  assisted  by  Mme. 
Marie  Bulsson,  singer,  gave  its  first 
concert  In  Boston  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  quintons  were  the  Intermediate  type 
between  the  viols  and  the  violins.  They 
were  the  treble  qulnton  and  the  tenor 
quinton  furnished  with  five  strings 
apiece. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Bruin, 
second  symphony  for  viols  and  clavecin; 
clavecin  pieces;  Rameau,  Rondo:  Des- 
marets.  Glgue.  Nlcoley.  theme  and  vari- 
ations for  quartet  of  viols.  Songs.  Anon. 
IV Amour  de  moi.  Berceuse  du  Limou- 
sin, Le  Bergere  au  Champ.  Lorenzltl, 
Suite  for  vlole  d'amour;  Destouches. 
Fete  gaiante,  for  quartet  of  viols  and 
clfivecin. 

Few  concerts  this  season  have  given 
so  great  pleasure.  The  reputation  of  the 
Society,  long  ago  established  in 
European  countries,  had  preceded  them. 
Not  only  did  the  music  itself  have  more 
than  antiquarian  interest;  but  the 
quartet  of  viols  was  unusually  euphoni- 
ous; the  clavecin  was  skilfully  played, 
and  the  art  of  the  players  of  the  stringed 
instruments  was  beautiful  by  reason  of 
the  finish,  elegance  and  perfect  propor- 
tion In  ensemble. 

Then  there  was  a  charming  singer, 
Mme  Bulsson,  the  widow  of  the 
lamented  Marcel  Casadesus,  who,  for- 
merly a  member  of  this  Society  and  of 
the  Capet  Quartet,  died  on  the  field  of 
honor  fighting  for  France,  in  October, 
1914.  The  first  two  songs,  one  of  the  16th 
century  and  one  of  the  18th,  were  ac- 
companied by  viols;  the  third,  of  the 
18th  century,  by  the  clavecin-  Mme. 
Buisson  has  a  pure,  rich,  emotional 
voice.  She  sang  the  old  songs  by  un- 
known composers  In  an  appropriately 
simple  manner,  the  simplicity  was  not 
artificial  as  is  too  often  the  case  In  the 
interpretation  of  folk  songs.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  the  Lullaby  of  Limou- 
sin. Mme.  Bulsson,  recalled  several 
times,  at  last  sang  another  ancient 
ditty.  _ 

Mr.  Casadesus  also  delighted  the  ap- 
preciative "audience  by  his  solo,  played 
in  masterljr  fashion.  Mme.  Patorni 
easily  persuaded  the  hearers  that  music 
written  for  the  clavecin  should  be  played 
only  on  that  instrument. 

The  music  composed  for  the  viols  and 
the  viols  and  clavecin,  reminded  us  that 
the  good  music  and  even  the  romantic 
and  emotional  music  is  not  necessarily 
modern  or  ultra-modern;  that  there 
were  compositions  well  worth  hearing 
before  chamber  music  was  invented  for 
the  modern  instruments.  This  music  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  and 
this  music  of  the  18th  century  still 
works  a  spell,  especially  when  played  by 
so  skilful  Interpreters.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  admirable  artists  will 
visit  Boston  again. 

Bruni,  Nicoley  and  Lorenzltl  are  not 
familiar  names  on  programs.  Bruni,  a 
pupil  of  Pugnani,  went  from  Italy  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  esteemed  as  vidlln- 
lst,  conductor  and  composer  of  operas 
and  chamber  music.  Little  is  known 
about  Nicolai,  or  Nicolay,  or  Nicoley.  It 
is  thought  that  he  died  in  Paris  about 
1798.  Fetls  conjectured  that  he  spent 
his  last  years  in  London,  after  a  long 
sojourn  In  Paris.  Lorenziti,  the  son  of 
an  Italian  musician  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  born  at  The 
Hague.  A  pupil  of  Locatelli,  he  became 
the  maitre  de  chapelle  of  the  chief 
church  in  Nancy.  Destouches.  the  Pa- 
risian and  writer  of  operas,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  Francois  Destouches 
of  Munich,  born  a  century'  afterward. 
The  life  of  Demarets,  also  a  Parisian, 
was  adventurous.  For  marrying  secret- 
ly the  daughter  of  an  official,  he  was 
charged  with  seduction  and  condemned 
to  death.    He  made  his  escape.  Louis 

XIV.  valued  highly  his  talent,  but  he 

would  not  pardon  him.  and  only  in  the 

regency  was  the  marriage  declared 
j  valid.     He  died   in  1741  at  Lunevllle, 

where  he  had  been  music  director  for 
I  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 


"A.  S."  of  Boston  writes:  "I  see  .that 
some  of  the  newspapers  In  the  accounts 
of  the  Lenox  Hotel  fire  say  that  the 
fire  "mushroomed."  Is  there  a  verb 
"to  mushroom"? 

Yes.  but  with  other  meanings.  A  lit- 
eral person,  consulting  the  dictionary, 
might  wonder  how  the  fire  on  its  way 
gathered  mushrooms. 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
these i  definitions  of  the  verb: 

I.  Transitive.  To  elevate  a  person  In 
social  position  with  great  suddenness. 
Richardson  employed  this  word  in 
"Clarissa  Harlowe." 

II.  Intransitive.  Of  rifle  bullets:  to 
expand  and  flatten.  Transitive.  To 
cause  a  bullet  to  "mushroom." 

III.  Intransitive.  To  gather  mush- 
rooms. Chiefly  In  present  participle  or 
gerund. 


What  Next? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  young  lady  school  teacher  writes  me 
from  the  state  of  Washington,  where 
they  have  female  suffrage  and  prohibi- 
tion and  progressive  ideas  in  abundance, 
as  follows:  "Kindly  excuse  my  poor 
writing.  I  know  you'll  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  I  teach  writing  with  the 
Victrola  and  the  movies,  and  I  am  get- 
ting fine  results." 

•I  fear  that  before  long  we  shall  have 
records  on  "How  to  Shave  without  Cut- 
ting," and  films  entitled,  "How  to  play 
poker— in  three  reels."  What  next,  any- 
way? 

Perhaps  you  may  know. 

Cambridge.  H.  S.  HERBERT. 

A  book  entitled  "Pogonotomle:  or  the 
Art  of  learning  to  Shave  Oneself"  was 
published  at  Paris  In  1770.  The  author 
was  J.  J.  Perrel,  "master  and  merchant 
cutler."— Ed. 


NEVIN-TUFTS 


"Die  Walkuere"  was  Interpreted  yes- 
•terdav  morning  by  Miss  Frances  Nevin 
|  at  the  Tuileries  in  an  interesting  and  in- 
;  structTvo  manner.  Miss  Marion  Tufts 
:  pianist,  illustrated  Miss  Nevin's  re- 
!  marks  in  an  intelligent  and  musical 
i  manner  The  subject  for  next  week 
i  Mondav  will  lie  ••Siegfried." 


A  Fine  Bird. 

As  the  World  AVags: 

Can  one-  of  your  readers  tell  us  how  a 
spatch-cock  was  prepared?  You  find  it 
mentioned  In  English  novels  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  as, a  tasty  thing  for  an 
evening  of  good  cheer.  Welsh  rabbit  we 
know  about,  but  spatch-cock  does  not 
appear  even  in  Samuel  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary.      ,  H..S. 

Worcester. 

Spatch-cock  i3  a  dispatch -cock,  "an 
Irish  dish  upon  any  sudden  occasion." 
The  author  of  the  West  India  Sketch 
Book  says  these  cocks  are  simply  fowls 
cut  down  the  back  and  expanded  to  the 
purpose  of  a  grill.  "They  afford  an 
agreeable  relief  to  an  appetite  that  de- 
mands haste  to  be  gratified— whence  the 
name."  Grose  (1785):  "It  Is  a  hen,  just 
killed  from  the  roost,  or  yard,  and  im- 
mediately skinned,  split  and  broiled." 
Moore,  in  his  Fables,  wrote: 

Proud  Prussians  double  bird  of  prey, 
Tame  as  a  spatch  cock,  slunk  away. 
The  word,  originally  in  Irish  use,  be- 
came chiefly   Anglo-Indian.    For  other 
and  curious  meanings  of  the  word  see 
the  Oxford  Dictionary. 


Little  Willie. 

A  correspondent,  "New  Market," 
asked  some  time  ago  for  verses  begin- 
ning "I  should  like  to  die,  said  Willie." 
We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Ada  Hamlyn 
of  Arlingtn  Heights  fr  the  pern. 
I  should  like  to  die,  said  Willie, 

If  my  papa  could  die  too, 
But  he  says  he  isn't  ready,  ■ 

'Cause  lie  lias  so  much  to  do. 
And  my  little  Sister  Nellie  says  \ 

That  I  must  surely  die. 
And  that  she  and  Mama — ■ 

Then  she  stopped,  because  It  made  me  cry. 

But  she  told  me,  I  remember,  one*. 

While  sitting  on  her  knee, 
That   the;  angels  never  weary, 

Watchinjr  over  her  and  me; 
And  that  if  we  are  good. 

And  Mama  told  me  Just  the  lame  before.  1 
fhnt  they'd  let  us  Into  heaven. 

When  they  see  ns  at  the  door. 

Then  T  know  I  shall  be  happy. 

And  shall  always  want  to  stay, 
I  shall  lovo  to  hear  the  stnelnf, 

I  shall  love  the  endless  day. 
.  I  shall  love  to  look  at  Jesus. 

I  shall  love  Him  more  and  more. 
And  I'll  see  the  bappV  angela. 

Who  forever  Him  adore. 

There'll  be  none  but  the  holy, 

I  shall  know  no  more  of  sin. 
There  I'll  see  Mama  and  Nellie, 

For  I  know  He'll  let  them  in. 
But  I  must  tell  the  angel. 

When   I   meet  him  at  the  door, 
That  they  must  excuse  my  Papa 

'Cause  he  couldn't  leave  the  star*. 

Mama  saya  that  may  be 

I  shall  very  soon  be  called  away. 
If  Papa  were  only  ready 

I  should  like  to  go  to  day; 
But  if  I  should  go  before  him 

To  that  land  of  light  and  Joy, 
Then  I  guess  he'll  want  to  come 

To  heaven  to  see  his  little  boy. 

'"W.  B."  of  Boston  informs  us  that 
this  touching  ballad  of  the  deathbed, 
the  silent  tomb  and  the  pearly  gates, 
was  sung  here  over  40  years  ago  by  the 
late  Ira  D.  Sankey  during  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  campaign.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  their  first  book,  "Gospel 
Songs."  Is  father  still  at  the  store? 

A  third  correspondent  writes:  "We 
unregenerate  used  to  prefer  to  finish  up 
with: 

Then  she  stopped 
Because  I  blacked  her  eye — 
With  a  whack  fol  der  riddle  .  I 

Whack  fol  derl. 


WILDE  COMEDY 

"I.ady  Wlndemerc's  Fan."  the  comedy 
which  first  established  Oscar  Wilde  In 
the  good  (rices  of  the  British  ttieatre- 
solug  public,  is  tills  week  revived  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  by  the  Henry  Jewelt 
Players.  The  comedy  was  first  seen  in 
Boston  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  18*3 
with  Julia  Arthur  as  f.ady  Windemere 
and  It  was  last  presented  here  by  Mar- 
garet Anglin  two  years  ago  at  the  Mollis 
Street  Theatre. 

The  eternal  triangle,  that  perennial 
favorite  of  dramatists,  is  the  conven- 
tional theme  upon  which  Wilde  chose 
to  embroider  his  highly  amusing  epi- 
grams and  bits  of  worldly  wisdom.  The 
play  opens  with  the  discussion  of  an 
hypothetical  <ase  of  morality:  whether 
a  young  woman  whose  husband's  in- 
terests have  strayed  somewhat  from  the 
paths  of,  marital  affection  is  justified 
in  consoling  herself. 

Mrs.  Windemere  shortly  finds  herself 
precipitated  Into  what  she  considers  an 
analogous  situation  and  meets  it  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  her  nature, 
Which  Is  by  no  means  wholly  stable. 

The  Jewett  Players,  who  are  by  this  I 
time  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  Wildian 
manner,  were  more  than  usually  at  ease 
for  a  first  night  performance.  Beatrice 
Miller  plays  Lady  Windemere  with  ad-  ; 
mirable  delicacy  and  tact.  Jessamine 
Newcombe,  as  Mrs.  Erlynne,  the  woman 
of  the  world  whose  last  illusion  has 
been  shattered,  but  who  sacrifices 
herself  to  save  her  daughter,  won  com- 
plete sympathy  for  herself  without  log- 
ins the  suggestion  of  (he  perwrso  and 
reckless  character  she  was  portraying- 
Lionel  Glenister  played  a  convincing 
Lord  Darlington  and  Glwadys  Morris' 
as  the  Duchess  of  Berwick  was  Im- 
mensely amusing. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S 

War,  grim  and  death-dealing.  War 
the  vampire,  depleted  In  allegorical 
dance,  showing  Its  Inception,  its  fullle 
ebb  and  flow  and  Its  final  overthrow  by 
Civilization  and  the  return  to  Peace,  la 
the  keynote  of  the  allegorical  ballet. 
-  The  Garden  of  the  World."  arranged 
by  J.  J.  Hughes,  and  danced  by  Adelaide 
and  Hughes,  with  a  company  of  lu  es- 
thetic dancers  and  an  augmented  orches- 
tra, under  Ihe  direction  of  Arthur  Gut- 
man,  feature  the  bill  at  Keith's  Theatre 
for  the  present  week  and  will  remain 
through  next  week.  Fresh  from  a  pro- 
longed engagement  In  New  York  they 
came  yesterday  to  win  fresh  laurels  In 
this  city.  "The  Garden  of  the  World" 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parable- 
dances  ever  produced. 

Adelaide  and  Huglie3  open  their  act 
with  a  number  entitled  "The  Birth  of 
Dance."   In   which   four  young  women 
draped    In    Grecian    rotes    cavort  and 
pirouette  about  in  wild  abandon.  Ade- 
laide and  Hughes  follow  In  "Classics  of 
1  Ihe  Age"  and  "Divertissements,"  a  col- 
j  lection'  of  Ihree  esthetic  dances,  flnish- 
|  ins  with  "The  Garden  ot  the  World." 
Stuart  Barnes,  the  singing  comedian, 
who  has  not  been  seen  in  Bostou  for 
several  seasons.  Is  also  a  headline'  on 
this  week's  bill.    Although  slightly  thlii- 
!  ner  as  to  hair,  he  lias  lost  none  of  hlsi, 
?rawing  power,  nor  has  he  lost  the  art 
(  drawing  laughs  from  his  audience. 
I  Ms  song.  "It's  a  Wonderful  Place,"  won 
I  for  him  yesterday  tremendous  bursts  of 
applause. 

Will  Oakland  and  company  in  the  de- 
lightful   Irish-    comedy    skit.  "Danny 

|0'Gill.  I".  P.  A.."  is  seen  at  Keith's  this 

.  week  for  the  first  time  in  this  bit  of 
Irish  humor.  Wilfred  Clarke  and  ''Oiti- 
pany  In  "Who  Owns  the  Flat'.'"  have  a 
screaming  bit  of  nonsense  to  offer  that 
has  a  punch  in  every  line  and  situation. 
Fiona  Mlllership.  the  little  comedienne. 

j  presents  a  bundle  of  quaint  song-  that 
catch  on.  Others  who  help  make  one  of 
the  finest  bills  o*  the  present  season  are 
Ralph  Lehse  and  Nana  Sterling,  the 
latter  having   been'  awarded    the  1915 

I  medal  by  the  physical  culture  societies 
as  the  most  perfectly  formed  woman  in 
America:    Parillo  and   Frabito.  Italian 

[street  singers  and  musicians:  Kimbeily 
and  Arnold  lii  jiongs  and  dialogue,  and 

j  Mr*.  Vernon  fastle  in  the.  fifth  episode 

,  of  the  patr  iotic  photo-play,  "Patria." 


!  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE 

With  every  possible  embellishment. 
"Mult  and  Jeff's  Wedding"  returned  to 
Ulie  Castle  Square  last  evening.  It  was 
seen  there  last  fall  and  was  witnessed 
by  large  audiences.  The  same  tale  will 
be  told  about  it  all  through  the  present 
week. 

The  play  is  decidedly  different  from! 
anything  yet  seen  in  musical  comedy: 
production.  Mutt  and  Jeff  appear  as' 
benedicts,  the  play  taking  them  all  • 
through  the  troublesome  period  known' 
as  courtship,  giving  them  the  chance 
Of  their  lives  to  excel  in  their  mirth  pro- 
voking proclivities. 

Strictly    speaking,    "Mutt    and  Jefffd 
Wedding"    is   a   higli-cUss  vaudeville 
show,  and  it  is  living  up  to  its  renuta- 
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the  Castle  Square.  The  caxt  ln-| 
Rude*  Ear)  Redding  and  Jerry  Sulli-| 
ran,  respectively,  as  Mutt  and  Jeff,  whin' 
fallen  Bertram.  Kutie  Rooney.  Rose' 
JCeasner  and  Mr.  Matins  In  tho  roles 
that  they  made  conspicuous  during  the 
reeent  engagement  at  the  Castle  Square. 

Nc\!  week  "A  Fool  There  Was  '  will 
t>*  pel  formed  ;«t  the  Cattle  Square  by 
(  sperially  selected  company,  headed 
oy  William  < 'otirtleigh. 

Mr.  John  Coffin  Rises. 
As  '  he  World  Wags: 

f  There  was  a  feller  once  shipped  on  the 
old  Tampico  that  I  was  first  mate  of  at 
^Bi«  time.  "And  where  might  you  hail 
from?"  I  asks  him.  "The  Island."  ho 
pays.  "What  island?"  I  asks.  "Prince 
Edward's  Island."  he  fays.  "What 
tho'll  other  island  is  there?"  So  I 
knocks  him  down  for  giving  mc  his  lip. 
Now  I'm  sorry  I  did  it.  I'm  in  the  same 
fix.  A.  time  ago  I  might  have' said, 
"What  the  blazes  other  John  Coffins  are 
there?"  But  now  I  find  that  John  Cof- 
fins are  as  common  as  John  Smiths. 
Even-body  knows  one  and  seme  knows 
more  and  they're  all  bad  ones.  John 
Savage  Shaghcllion  knew  one  that  was 
red-headed  and  champion  liar  on  the 
Sea  Gull.  Capn.  Martin  Gale  knew  one 
that  was  named  Jonathan  and  another 
one  that  was  half  Gay  Head  Indian  and 
half-cockroach.  And  I'm  another  one, 
which  makes  four  so  far.  Live  and 
learn,  as  the  feller  says. 

But  coming  dowri  lo  business,  I've 
got  nothing  against  this  Gale  or  any 
Other  old  woman.  He's  out  of  his  head, 
as  a  body  can  see  with,  half  an  eye.  No 
man  that  ever  went  whaling  had  Ivis 
top-hamper  stayed  just  right,  least  of  all 
them  that  bragged  of  it  later.  And  no 
doubt  Gale  got  all  haired  up  over  that 
piece  my  grand-nevvy  wrote  and  lost 
What  little  sense  he  had-  Which  is  ex- 
actly what  my  grand-nevvy  did  when 
he  read  what  Capn.  Gale  wrote. 

The  other  morning,  me  smoking  my 
pipe  after  hreakfast,  he  comes  in  all  het 
up  with  his  hair  seven  ways  for  Suez 
and  waving  a  newspaper. 

"It's  shameful,"  he  says.  "Abomin- 
able," says  he.    "It's  horrible,"  he  goes 
on.     "It  there's  law  in  this  state.  I'll 
ave  it  on  him,  the  shad-bellied,  skate- 
ce.I.  snlffle-nosed  old  blaggard."  Thfn 
froths  at  the  mouth  and  starts  curs- 
something  horrible. 
"Who's  cow  dead  now?"  I  asks  him. 
'Open  hatches  and  break  cargo,"  I  tells 
him.     Then  he  calms  down  enough  to 
hand  me  the  paper.    I  read  what  Capn. 
I Gale  wrote  and  I  won't  deny  I  was  taken 
'aback  for  a  spell.    And  my  grand-newy 
•carries  on  till  I  snubs  him  up  short. 
!    "A  little  pot  soon  biles  over."  I  tells 
[him.   "Chin  music  never  spliced  a  haw- 
ser." I  says.    "Go  forrard  or  I'll  take 
:my  leg  to  you."  I  says  right  port.  He 
i' knows  what  that  means  and  sashays 
t  away. 

I    Afler  he  goes  1  thinks  it  over.  And 
thinking  of  Gale  and  his  latest  lie  I'm 
reminded  of  a  monkey  named  Ebenezer 
that  the  boys  had  aboard  ,the  Persian 
tone  voyage.  A  nice  looking  monk  was 
Ebenezer.    Me  had  a  gray  belly  and  a 
red  hack  and  a  blue  and  pink  face  with 
white  whiskers  around  it  and  a  tail 
;' twice  as  long  ns  himself.    T  can't  for 
Sthn  life  of  me  figure  out  why  thinking  of 
i'Capn.  Gnle  should  call  Ebenezer  to  mind 
but  It  did. 

I    A    lad    named    Butterworth  bought 
:' Ebenezer  at  Madras  off  of  a  black  Jew, 
Lpaying  $3  gold  for  him  and  a  fair  nui- 
sance   he    was.    skipping   around  and 
jmaking  faces  at  himself  all  day  and 
'half  the  night.   The  galley  was  his  spe- 
cial stamping  ground  and  Black  George 
was  nigh  driven  wild  with  him  always 
'  in  the  way  and  dragging  his  tail  through 
I  the  vlttles.    George  swore  he'd  kill  him 
■If  he  caught  him.  but  Ebenezer  was  a 
Sspry  cuss  and  George  couldn't  lay  hands 
4  on  him  for  a  long  time.    It  got  so  that 
£  George  couldn't  turn  his  back  without 
'i  the  monkey  nipping  in  the  galley  port 
and   going  aloft   with  lifr  hands  full. 
jThen  he'd  hang  by  his  tail  and  cat  and 
throw  what  he  couldn't  eat  at  George 
*  George  lost  a  heap  of  .-.deep  over  it  and 
[!the  monk  got  fatter  and  fatter  cverv 
"day.    Finally  Ebenezer  got  reckleas  and 
la  mite  too  confident  and  one  day  George 
[slams  1*x    door  on  his  tall.    Took  all 
Uhe  hide  off   it   from  end  to  end  and 
I  Ebenezer    howled    blue    murder.  And 
I  next  day  he  got  In  Big  Foot  Harris's 
Sway  and  Big  Foot  steps  on  his  tail  ker- 
fjwhump.    More  howling.    And  so  It  goes. 
1  Seems  no  matter  what  the  monk  does 
,lh.   gets  his  tail  in  trouble     pretty  soon 
Pit  got  so  that  you  just  point  your  finger 
Rat  Ebenezer'-    tail  and   he'd  go  fair 
crazv.  he  was  that  sensitive.   Just  look  | 
!at  his  tail  and  he'd  be  aloft  In  two 
shakes  of  a  rope's  end,  chattering  and 
swearing  and  shaking  his  fists  at  you. 
All  of  which,  of  course,  relieved  Ebene- 
ler's  feelings,  but  didn't  do  his  sore  tall  ; 
no  ppecial  Rood. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  Capn.  Gale—  | 
not  comparing  him  to  Ebenezer  because 
Kbenezcr    was    a    first-class    monk  as 


than  he  nips  up  to  the  cross  trees  and 
makes  faces  and  gabbles  how  lie  once 
knew  a  man  of  my  name  that  wasn't  no 
better  than  he  should  be.  All  of  which 
may  relieve  his  feelings,  but  doesn't  take 
a  mite  of  the  stink  out  of  whaling.  Come 
down  on  deck.  Capn.  Gale,  and  tell  us 
man  fashjon  why  whaling  Is  the  great- 
est industry  America  ever  saw — which 
measured  by  smell  and  dirt  it  doubtless 
lie.  vSfil 

Another  thing.  My  brother's  grandson 
points  out  where  old  Bag-of-wlnd  Gale 
says  that  this  John  Cockroach  deserted 
at  Albany  and  come  home  by  steamer. 
That  settles  it.  I  know  now  where  Gale 
done  all  his  going  to  sea.  On  the  Erie 
canal  it  was,  wasn't  it,  Capt.  Gale, 
a-whaling  mules  along  the  raging  tow 
path?   1  thought  as  much. 

JOHN'  COFFIN. 
Holystone  Farm,  Holliston. 


Peas,  Beans  and  Oata. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  "In- 
quirer," in  the  Herald  of  Jan.  19,  as  to 
what  the  peas  were  of  which  a  passage 
in  Shakespeare's  "I.  Henry.  IV."  makes 
mention  as  food  for  horses,  I  will  say 
that  Bottom's  remark  in  Shakespeare's 
"A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  "1  had 
rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
pwa,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
peas  fed  to  horses  were  the  kernels, 
or  seeds — In  other  words,  were  shelled 
peas.  That  beans,  as  well  as  peas,  were 
fed  to  horses  in  England  In  the  time  of 
Shakespeare  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
above-mentioned  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's "I.  Henry  IV.,"  but  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,"  in  which  "a  fat  and 
bean-fed  horse"  is  mentioned.  Were 
peas  and  beans  In  general  use  in  Eng- 
land as  grain  for  horses  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare?  Are  they  in  such  use 
there  now?  The  works  of  Shakespeare 
contain  several  allusions  to  the  use  of 
oats  as  provender  for  farm  animals — 
"I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats" 
("A.  Midsummer- Night's  Dream"):  "the 
oats  have  eaten  the  horses"  ('The  Tem- 
pest"): "Poor  fellow,  never  joyed  since 
theprlce  of  oats  rose"  ("I.  Henry IV.") : 
"I  cannot  draw  a  cart  nor  eat  dried 
oats"    ("King  Lear").  INVAGATOR. 

Brookllne. 


For  Mr.  A".  B.  Roberts. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Being  English  bred  and  born,  and  hav- 
ing lived  in  both  Warwickshire  and 
Yorkshire,  may  I  say  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Rob- 
erts of  Windham,  Conn.,  that  Kenil- 
worth  (Warwick)  and  Pontefract 
(Yorks)  are  always  pronounced  as  writ- 
ten, excepting  that  '"Pomfret"  is  used 
when  speaking  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  but 
not  as  ordinary  English.  E.  B.  B. 

Roxbury. 


A  Mad  Wag. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

These  serial  revelations  as  to  pronun- 
ciation of  proper  names  interest  me 
strangely.  And  speaking  of  the  English 
name  Leicester  pronounced  Wooster- 
9hire,vwill  hot  R.  of  Onset  tell  us  wen 
the  name  of  his  town  is  pronounced  "Go 
to  it,"  or  something  like  that?  I  have 
heard  people  so  call  It  in  ordering  oys- 
ters, or  something,  it  aeems  to  me. 

BrookUne.  A  MIDLANDER. 

COOPER  HEARD 


century,  who  are  not  easily  excelled. 
Scarlatti  wrote  other  pieces  than  the 

everlasting  "Pastorale"  and  "Capriccio," 
charming  as  they  are  when  they  are 
played  by  Mr.  Copeland.  How  little  Is 
generally  known  of  Bach's  music  for 

the  predecessors  of  the  piano.  Schobert, 
who  influenced  Mozart,  is  confounded 
with  Sqhubert,  and  not  only  by  the 
printer.  Then  there  Is  Couperln's  vast 
storehouse  of  beauty.  But  why  go 
through  the  catalogue  of  the  neglected, 
ancient  and  modern?  Why  speak  to 
Mr.  Cooper  and  other  pianists  of  piano 
pieces  by  the  members  of  the  younger 
English  school,  who  are  wholly  ignored, 
except  perhaps  by  Mr.  -Perey  Grainger 
when  he  escapes  from  Grieg  and  folk 
song?  They  prefer  to  follow  the  beaten, 
approved  and  dusty  path. 

And  two  sonatas.  Mr.  Cooper,  on  one 
program :  two  sonatas,  each  one  in  four 
movements?,  Kiel  Fie!  ^ 

Mr.  Cooper  has  an  agreeable  touch 
and  a  smooth  mechanism.  As  we  re- 
member his  playing  a  year  ago,  he  was 
then  inclined  to  be  rather  rigid  in 
rhythm  and  in  melodic  phrasing.  He 
has  gained  in  elasticity,  which  he  at 
times  yesterday  pushed  Into  rhythmic 
licentiousness. 

For  example :  the  first  two  movements 
and  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
were  played  in  an  agreeable  and  musical 
fashion  although  occasionally  the  phras- 
ing was  too  precise,  too  neat.  But  he 
dawdled  through  the  minuet,  and  in  his  ; 
laborious  simplicity  distorted  the  ryhthm 
and  broke  the  melodic  line;  the  whole 
movement  was  spineless. 

As  for  the  interpretation  of  the  hack- 
neyed "Des  Abends"— good  evening: 
The  music  was  sentimentalized  beyond 
recognition. 

Mr.  Cooper  should  rid  himself  of  a 
mannerism,  lifting  his  hands  on  high 
even  when  there  Is  only  a  little,  harm- 
less, orthodox  chord  to  be  struck.  We 
had  thought  thai;  this  trick  had  gone 
out  of  fashion  long  ago,  v>ith  profes- 
sional long  hair.  Mr.  Cooper  must  have 
been  studying  photographs  of  Mr.  Har- 
old Bauer  taken  in  his  inspired  mo- 
ments.  .    ■   -   ~  '.. 

We  have  received  several  letters 
about  the  interesting  Enroughty-Darby 
family  In  Virginia.  The  following  will 
close  the  discussion.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  letter  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  in  which  1)6  quoted  the 
remarks  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  Rich- 
mond, Va_— the  letter  was  published  In 
the  Boston  Herald  of /Feb.  8— should 
settle  the  matter. 


-Boston  lteco 
Philadelphia 


"Beginning  of  Crima/'  - 
"A   culprit   at  the   West   lately  con-  i 

fessed  that  his  first  step  in  iniquity  wa 
the  neglect  to  pay  for  his  newspaper  | 
As  further  evidence  of  the  deplorable 

consequence"  of  this  sin,  the  Detroit  Ad- 
vertiser states  that  of  the  great  num- 
ber  of   persons   arraigned    before   the  i 
mayor  of  that  city  for  the  last  two 
years  not  one  was  In  the  habit  of  pay-  | 
ing  for  his  pa*>er.    O  all  you  who  are 
in  the  Incipient  stages  of  crime  take' 
warning."— Boston   Recorder,    Sept.    8,  j 
1S3T."  f"      .    ,  j^J.  y] 

Perhaps  the  novel  of  Bulwer  that  fired  l 
the  ambition  of  the  youth  In  Philadel- 
phia was  "Paul  Clifford"  (1S30).  Or  was 
i'  "Falkland,"  which  the  excellent  Alli- 
bone  condemns  as  "very  reprehensible"? 
"Eugene  Aram"  was  not  published  until  j 
1532. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Charles  Cooper  gave  a  piano  recital  j 
yesterday  afternodn  in  Jordan  H5U.  His; 
program  was   as   follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata,  op.  31,  No.  3;  Schumann.  Des| 
Abends,   A'ufschwung:    Brahms,   Inter- j 
mezzo,  op.  117,  No.  2;  Ballade,  op.  118, 
1?No.  3;  Chopin.  Sonata^  B  flat  minor; 
I  Debussy,   Reflets   dans   l'eau:  Chopin- 
U  Liszt  chants  Polonals;  Chopin,  Etude, 
lop.    25,    No.    5;  ,Moszkowskl;  Caprice 
fi  Espagnol. 

Mr.  Cooper,  whose  home,  formerly  in 
Paris,  is  now  In  New  York,  played  here 
a  year  ago.  on  Feb.  10,  in  Steinert  Hall. 
His  program  then  was  not  wholly  en- 
grossing, for  it  included  Bagatelles  by 
the  Beethoven  of  12  years,  the  Fantasies 
written  by  Schumann  when  his  light 
ffi  was  dim  and  a  Sonata  by  Brahms  that 
had  already  been  played  three  times 
that  season.  The  only  comparatively 
unfamiliar  pieces  were  the  six  of  the 
;  amusing  Schoenberg. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  year-old  pro- 
H  gram   because   the    program  arranged 
for  yesterday  showed  again  that  pro- 
gram making,  a  fine  art.  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  this  serious 
pianist     Is  it  not  time  for  Schumann's 
"Des   Abends"   and    "Aufschwung"  to 
have  a  rest  for  at  least  a  year  or  two? 
There  is  a  dictionary  of  all  words  but 
the  familiar  ones.    Now,  no  one  wishes 
!  to  talk  in  words  that  are  all  unfamiliar 
to  our  friend  the  man  in  the  street; 
I  nor  does  any  fairly  sane  person  wish  a 
program   of  wholly  unfamiliar  music. 
What  is  reasonable  and  to  be  desired 
is,   to  use  the  language  of  the  "lady 
novelist."  "a  sweet  mingling  of  both." 
There  is  a  mass  of  music  that  is  prac- 
i  tically  unknown  to  frequenters  of  piano 


Re  Enroughty-Darby. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Somewhere  in  literature  there  Is  a 
description  of  Gen.  George  Washington 
trotting  on  his  foot  a  small  boy,  who 
roared  in  fits  of  laughter  as  the  re- 
doubtable hero  chanted  the  stanzas  of 
"the  Derby  Rami*  Does  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  know  anything  about  it?  Was 
George  a  good  singer  or  was  the  child 
laughing  at  his  vocalization? 

Is  there  any  authority  for  writing  the 
refrain: 

"Hoky  poky  Enroughty  ram. 

Am1  if  you  think  I  lie, 
Wliy  just  go  down  to  Emoughtjr  town 
And  «ee  the  same  as  I"  ? 
If  so.  was  the  child  amused  at  the  ab- 
surdity   of    pronouncing  "Enroughty," 
Darby  ?  PAUL  W.  ELA. 

East  Douglas. 

You  will  find  the  old  ballad  of -"The 
Derby  Ram"  in  "The  Ballads  and  Songs 
of  Derbyshire,"  edited  by  Llewellyn 
Jewitt.  F.  S.  A.,  etc.,  efc.  and  pub- 
lished in  London  and  Derby  in  18ti7.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  highly  re- 
spectable ballad  is  not  at  all  the  version 
sung  by  ingenuous  youths  at  school  and 
in  college.  Derby  throughout  the  old 
ballad — Its  origin  is  unknown — is  spelled* 
Darby.    The  first  verse  runs: 

As  I  was  going  to  Darby,  Sir, 

A|l  on  a  market  day, 
I  met  the  finest  Ram,  Sir, 
That  ever  was  fed  on  hay. 

Deddlc-i-day,  daddlr-l-day, 
Fal-de-ral.    fal-de-ral,  daddle-I-day. 
The  name  "Enrau^hty"  Is  not  in  the 
index. 


'•Look  It." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Looking  over  my  file  of  Heralds,  lit 

find  in  your  column  tor  Dec.  26  a  letter  |; 

from  Mr.  .H.   C.    Southard  requesting 
i  that  versatile  sociologist,  Mr.  Herkimer  [i 
i  Johnson,  to*  explain  the  use  of  "look  it"  If 
|  us  a  synonym  of  "listen."    Mr,  John- 1 

fon  has,  I  believe,  made  no  response  to! 
,  this  appeal,    probably  for   the  reason 

that  he  never  heard  the  expression  in  L 
:  question.    Nor  did  I;  and  I  venture  to  J 

suggest,  even  at  this  late  day,  that  Fi 
j  your  correspondent  was  misrepresented  I 
\  by  the  typographer,  and  that  what  he  j"' 
t  wrote  was  "look  at"  (not  "it")  .  That,  j 

indeed,  js  a  slangy  idiom  conveying  ] 
i  Just    the    idea    applied   to    it    by   Mr.  I 

Southard    "to  attract  or  hold  the  at-  I 

tention"— without  the  implication  of 
|  remonstrance  or  argument  in  the  slmi- 
,  lar  phrases.  "See  here,"'  "Look  here," 

or  the  rustic,  "Look  a'  here  now."  But  I 
•for  the  "why  and  whence"     we  must 

still  hope  for  enlightenment  from  Mr.  I 

Johnson,  whose  notes  on  colloquialisms  f ' 

are  no  doubt  exhaustive 

Lancaster.  J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

We  find  no  mention  of  "Look  it"  inH 
J  English  dialect  dictionaries.  The  ex-I  | 
•  clamatory  phrases  given  in  them  are:  I 
'.Look' at  that,  look  at  then,  lookee  deH 
i  zee,  lookie  or  lookie  me.  lookies.  lookiesw' 
'  see  (don't  you  knowi;  lookstsy,  tee,  tha,  Q 
or  tu :  look  tha,  thee,  or  tho,  look  theeH 

but,  look  up  (look  out),  looky-see,  look-IJ 

ya,  ye,  yo,  a  or  o:  exclamations  of  sur-Bj 
J  prise  or  to  call  attention. — 5Ei_~»^^^J 

CECILIA  SOCIETY  HEARD 

IN  SECOND  CONCERT 


A  Northern  Mudsill. 


As  the  World  Wa^s: 

Why  not  tell  the  truth  about  tbe  En- 
roughty (pronouficed  Darby) family  of 
Virginia?  p 

Originally  the  name  was  spelled 
Darby.  It  was  a  proud  manorial  fam- 
ily. The  men  were  all  killed  in  the  war 
between  the  states,  leaving  a  young 
daughter  as  sole  heir  to  the  ancestral 
acres.  A  good-for-nothing  Yankee  car- 
pet-bagger named  Enroughty  wooed  and 
won  her,  ran  through  all  her  property, 
and  then  loft  her  with  two  young  sons. 
The  Virginians  refused  to  recognize  En- 
roughty or  his  name,  but  instead  in- 
sisted on  calling  her  Mis'  Darby  and 
the  boys  Master  Darby.  The  boys, 
grown  men  now,  write  their  name  En- 
roughty and  call  It  Darby.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  will  start  a  fight,  if  j 
called  Enroughty.  j 

I  met  one  of  them  recently  int  Rich- 
mond. M.  B.  H. 


Works  Performed  by  the  Society 
Prove  to  Be  Varied  and  At- 
tractive. 

The  Cecilia  Society  of  Boston.  Cbf1"! 
mers  Clifton,  conductor,  assisted  by 
Mme.  Povla  Frljsh,  soprano,  gave  itsH 
second  concert  of  the  season  last  even- | 
ing  at  Jordan  Hall.  Howard  Coding 
and  Jean  Verd  were  the  accompanists.  EE 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Pales- H 
trina,  Adoramus  te ;  Vittoria,  O  Mag-  D 
num  Mysterium ;  Tchaikowsky,  Light  ■ 
Celestial.  Cherubim  Song:  Grainger,  ■ 
Brigg  Fair;  Gretchaninoff.  Sun  and  ft 
Moon,  Planting  Flax;  Bantock.  Seal- H 
Woman's  Croon.  On  Himalay,  Taneyef.  p 
Mme.  Frijsh  sang  these  songs:  Handel, 
Strophes  de  Cleopatre,  Air  de  Poppee;  | 
Mozart,  Aria  di  Suzanna;  Brittany  13th  ■ 
century,  Cantique  Angelus ;  16th  cen- j 
tury.  En  Passant  par  la  Lorraine;  18th  I 
century.  Gavotte;  d'Indy.  Chant  Marl-  0 
time:  Hahn.  Trois  Jours  de  Vendanges;  L 
Chabrier,  Vilanelle  de  petits  Canards ;  0 
Ravel,  La  Salnte;  Debussy.  Mandoline.  | 

The  works  performed  by  the  society  I 
were  varied  and  attractive.  Tschaikow-  | 
sky's  "Light  Celestial"  and  "Cherubim  I 
Song"  made  an  effective  contrast  for  H 
the  two  preceding  numbers  by  Palestrlna  1 
and  Vittoria.  In  "Brigg  Fair,"  a  Grain- I 
gerized  folk-song  of  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  II 
Slmonds,  an  agreeable  tenor,  was  the  I 
soloist. 

The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  intelll-  1 
gent,  smooth,  accurate.  The  Intonation  f 
was  secure  and  there  was  unity  and  » 
precision  in  attack. 

Mme.  Frljsh  again  gave  great  pleas-  |  ■ 
ure  by  her  admirable  art,  by  h/er  charm  if 
of  diction,  by  her  finesse  and  warmth  M 
of  Interpretation.  The  singer  altered  i  | 
her  program,  omitting  Handel's  "Alr!| 
de  Dyanire,"  but  few  regretted  the  ■  • 
change.  His  songs  of  the  world-weary  \  f 
Cleopatra  and  the  frivolous  Poppaea,  as  it 
sung  by  Mme  Frijsh  are  among  the  E 
most  effective  in  her  repertoire.  |  ( 
D'Indy's  "Chant  Maritime"  Is  for  a  I 
singer  of  greater  vocal  opulence,  but  in  I 
the  other  numbers,  In  the  songa  of  Brit-  It 
tany  as  in  those  of  tho  French  mod-  II 
ernlsts  the  singer  displayed  accus-lj 
tomed  subtlety,  rhetorical  emphasis,  If 
emotional  eloquence 'and  led  the  hearer  II 
to  believe  that  the  songs  admitted  of  1 1 
only  that  particular  interpretation. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of  I 
good  size.  At  the  third  concert  Berlioz's  i 
"Damnation  of  Faust"  will  be  given  |j 
with  orchestra  and  soloists. 


"Rusex"  sends  to  the  Boston  Herald 
two  clippings  from  old  newspapers: 
LITERATURE  OK  ROGUES. 


^  *> &  if M 


Tnmeaa  Church  took  oft  his  clothes 
and  began  to  preach  In  the  pulpit  to 

the  empty  Vwa  was  following  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  that  Interesting 

religious  sect,  the  Adamites.  Some  say 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  Carpocratlons 
and  Valentlniana.  According  to  Theo- 
doret,  one  Prodlcus  was  the  founder  of 
the  sect.  The  members,  men  and  women, 
never  appared  naked  except  In  their  as- 
semblies when  they  performed  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  There  was  a  stove 
with  a  good  fire.  They  did  not  .■'trip 
until  they  entered  the  room,  then  they 
seated  themselves  on  benches  and  went 
through  their  prayers  and  aacred  songs, 
after  which  they  put  on  their  clothes. 
Alexander  Ross  says  that  In  their  opin- 
ions they  were  Anabaptists.  Augustine 
and  Epiphanlus  had  much  to  say  about 
them.  The  article  "Adamites"  In  the 
Dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle 
contains  an  entertaining  discussion  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  this  worthy 
sect.  I 


»  Rats. 

Some  who  hafce  aworn  destruction  to 
poor  Puss  and  .urged  a  tax  have  quoted 
foreign  instances.  The  last  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  received  says  that  the  town  of 
Plrmasens  In  Bavaria  has  abolished  the 
ax  lriiposed  on  cats  a  year  ago.  This 
tax  led  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cats  kept  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  town  Is 
now  overrun  with  rats  and  mice  work- 
ing much  mischief. 

A  Phrase,  Wanted. 

As  the  World  Wags:  • 

You  probably  remember  your  "hom- 
ines consulares,"  in  "De  Senectute"  and 
elsewhere.  Rome  was  kind  to  her  con- 
suls In  that  when  they  left  or  were  re- 
tired from  their  office  she  had  the 
pleasing  title  of.  "consularls"  to  confer 
upon  them.  We  are  not  so  fortunate  In 
this  country.'  We  speak  of  our  "ex- 
Presidents"  where  the  emphasis  is  all 
on  the  "Ex."  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
hardly  fair  to  the  men  who  have  ren- 
dered worthy  service  in  high  places. 
'There  ought  to  be  a  new  word  found. 
"Presidenteddy"  might  be  too  sugges- 
tive, but  "Presidentar,"  to  follow  our 
classic  example  might  suit.  Perhaps 
our  phrase-maker  at  the  AVhite  House 
could  become  a  word-builder  long 
enough  to  make  a  title  for  himself  to 
wear  In  a  few  short  years. 

FRANK  KINGDON. 

Hull.  Feb.  12. 


standing  the  title,  the  author  (or  Is  It 
"aCBthorcss" ?)  seems  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  idle  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge during  her  stay  In  the  Turkish 
capital.  She  tells  some  curious  tales 
of  (lie  Sultans  of  yore.  The  following 
may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  read- 
ers, but  It  will  bout  repetition: 

"Here  is  an  anecdote  of  tho  same  bird- 
loving  Bajazet  (St.),  who  could  be  as 
sarcastic  and  cruel  as  his  father,  when, 
in  the  orgies  of  a  drunken  frolic  in  the 
Seraglio,  where  the  wines  of  Cyprus 
and  Shiraz  flowed  freely  among  the 
viziers  and  the  pashas,  he  insulted  his 
old  friend  Keduk  Ahmed,  one  of  his  ; 
father's  best  generals  and  at  the  time 
atfia  of  the  Janissaries. 

"  'Look  you,  now,  O  Keduk.'  said  the 
Sultan,  the  portals  of  whose  lips  copious 
draughts  of  wine  had  opened,  'I  am  a 
man  of  peace;  my  father,  was  a  man  of 
war.  I  want  no  greedy  and  vainglorious 
pashas,  nor  their  Janissaries,  either, 
eating  up  the  taxes  in  their  pride. 

"To  which  Keduk  hastily  responded: 
'And  who.  O  Sultan,  placed  you  on  the 
throne?  Who  keeps  you  there?  Are 
you  so  safe  that  you  can  despise  the 
Janissaries,  who  can  pull  you  down  as 
fcoon  as  they  have  put  you  u(J?' 

"A  silence  of  death  followed  the  beld 
speech.  Bajazet.  crimson  with  rage, 
beckoned  the  Klslar  Agha,  and  when  all 
were  departing  and  the  robes  of  honor 
were  being  distributed,  that  offered  to 
Keduk  was  black  as  night.  Keduk  at 
once  rose  and  prepared  to  die.  But  the 
voice  of  Bajazet  made  itself  heard  once 
more. 

"  'Stay  !•  cried  he,  'stay!  I  have  not 
done  with  you,"  as  the  mutes  advanced 
to  strip  and  beat  him  before  the  bow- 
string was  tightened  round  his  neck. 

"  'Base  and  ungrateful  wretch  !'  cried 
the  vizier,  who  had  now  nothing  to  lose  : 
'If  you  had  condemned  me  to  die,  whj 
did  ,\'ou  defile  my  soul  in  making  me 
drink  wine?'  " 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster,  Gape  Cod. 


The   Educated  Pirate. 

•  In  reading  "Impressions  and  Com- 
jnents,"  by  Havelock  Ellis,  we  came 
jacross  the  following  sentence:  "The; 
man  who  wrote  tho  most  mngnlfyront 
sentence  in  tho  English  language  was  o 
pirate  and  died  on  the  scaffold."  Who 
can  «*y.  what  tae  aenteuc*  was  and 


who  was  the  pirate  that  wrote  it?— Lon- 
don Dally  Chronicle. 


"No,  Sir  .Never." 
We  heard  a  man  with  chin  whiskers 
■ay  to  his  neighbor  in  a  street  car  yes- 
terday: "Xo,  sir,  Russia  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  Constantinople;  no,  sir, 
never."  And  he  had  a  set,  grim,  murder- 
ous expression;  but  as  he  was  burdened 
with  packages— one  of  them  evidently 
coffee— he  is  undoubtedly  a  mild  man  at 
home.  His  talk  reminded  us  that 
Charles  James  Fox  took  a  sporti 
chance  on  the  Turks  losing  in  Europe 
while  he  was  alive.  In  1778  he  gave  a 
Mr.  Shirley  10  guineas  a,t  Brooks  Clubl 
on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Shirley 
should  pay  him  BOO  guineas  when  Tur- 
key in 

power  or  powers.  And  this  reminded 
us  In  turn  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  Cape. 


\  ALICE  NIELSEN  HEARD 

The  February  concert  in  the  Tremont 
Temple  course  took  place  last  evening. 
The  artists  were  Alice  Nielsen,  soprano; 
Cara  Sapin,  contralto;  Ralph  Smalley, 
'cellist;  John  A.  O'Shea,  organist.  Wil- 
liam Reddick  was  the  accompanist. 

Miss  Nielsen  san&  these  songs: 
"Down  In  the  Forest,"  Ronald;  "The 
Kerry  Dancers,"  Molloy;  "The  Old  Re- 
frain," Kreisler;  "The  Years  at  the 
Spring,"  Beach;  "Far  Oft  I  Hear  a 
Lover's  Flute."  Cadman;  "Above  the 
Branch  of  the  Olive  Tree,"  Converse; 
"The  Angels  Are  Stooping."  Ganz;  "The 
Lark  Now  Leaves  Its  Watery  Nest," 
Parker;  "Massa's  in  the  •  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,"  Foster;  "Fairy  Pipers," 
Brewer;  "Old  Black  Joe,"  Foster;  "An 
Open  Secret,"  Woodman.  Miss  Sapln 
sang  these  songs:  Aria-  from  "Orfeo," 
Gluck;  "The  Awakening."  Spross;  "Wid 
de  Moon,  Moon,  Moon,"  Cook;  "On  the 
Shore,"  Neidlinger.  Mr.  Smalley  played 
these  pieces:  Sailor  Song,  Grieg;  "From 
the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Ws»ter."  Cad- 
man; Chanson  Napolitaine,  Casella;  La- 
mento,  Faure;  Tarentelle,  Hollman. 

Miss  Nielsen  was  indisposed  and  sang 
against  the  wishes  of  her  physician  that 
she  might  not  disappoint  her  audience. 
The  program  was  necessarily  changed 
slightly;  thus  the  operatic  arias  were 
discreetly  omitted.  The  remainder  of 
the  prima  donna's  program  was  of  the 
light  and  popular  style.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apology  for  the  singer,  she  sang 
with  her  accustomed  charm.  An  ac- 
complished actress,  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  herself  and  there  was 
always  a  tendency  to  "get  Into  the 
part."  Thus,  besides  her-agreeable  voice, 
there  was  always  a  picture  presented  in 
her  excellent  interpretation  of  the  text 
of  this  or  that.  song. 

Miss  Sapin  sang  resonantly  and  al- 
ways with  fine  musical  intelligence.  A 
full-throated  singer,  she  was  especially 
at  ease  in  sustained  song.  Mr.  Smalley's 
musicianly  playing  is  already  well 
known.  In  a  varied  program  he  was 
warmly  applauded  and  was  generous 
wit  a  his  encores.  > 


Una  Abaibonpll.  If  we  ore  not  mis- 
taken. Me  afterwards  atudled  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  Before  returning  to  the 
United  Slates  he  sang  In  opera  at  Nice., 
His  program  yesterday  Included  cer- 
tain old  songs  that  arc  always  welcome 
and  not  merely  as  tests  of  a  singer's 
ability.  Of  the  modern  French  songs 
"ExtaSe"  of  Duparc  has  the  most  musi- 
cal worth.  To  our  mind  Duparc  Is  the 
chief  licder  writer  of  France,  though 
by  no  .  means  the  most,  productive. 
Seeking  beauty  In  the  expression  of  even 
conventional  poetic  sentiment,  he  Is 
nevertheless  not  too  fastidious  and  is 
never  merely  precicux.  Perhaps  w« 
should  be  thankful  that  his  physical  in- 
firmity has  prevented  dangerous  fecund- 
ity in  composition.  The  "Ave  Maria." 
written  for  Mr.  Symons  and  dedicated 
to-hlm,  has  little  religious  feeling.  It  is 
more  on  the  salon  order  of  sentimental 
music.  Nor  has  tho  air  from  Paladllh'a 
"Patrle"' dramatic  force.  Iago's  "Credo" 
from  Verdi's  opera  makes  little  effect 
In  a  concert  hall  and  without  the  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Yet  in  these 
Hrias  Mr.  Symons  showed  that  he  was 
something  more  than  a  polished  singer 
of  gentle,  amiable  music. 

In  the  Italian  and  French  songs  he 
displayed  vocal  skill  and  a  pure  taste. 
The  voice  itself,  well  trained,  has  little 
natural  color.  It  might  be  described  as 
a  useful  voice  with  neutral  tints.  His 
art.  his  poise  and  his  evident  artistic 
honesty  made  a  pleasing  impression  on 
an  audience  of  good  size. 

A  painter,  not  a  sash  and  blind  painter, 
not  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  what  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  tcall  a  boss  painter, 
brings  this  story  from  Philadelphia.  Col. 
Culpepper  of  good  Virginian  stock,  was; 
In  a  club.  To  him  &  friend  remarked: 
"I  hear,  colonel,  that  Mrs.  Culpepper  Is  I 
going  North,  for  a  visit."  "Yes,  sir,  and| 
she  wijl  be  gone  for  some  time."  "She 
must'  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  . 
you,  colonel,  to  leave  you  alone  in  Phil- 
adelphia." "Sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  [ 
"she  has^  and,  let  me  tell  you  that  her 
eonfldence  is  humiliating." 


■  —  ■  r! 

Era  Almanac  for  '59,  '70  and  '71.  Emily  | 
Soldene  In  her  amusing  "Theatrical  and  1 
Musical  Recollections"  mentions  Alice  J 
Dunning  at  the  Oxford  In  the  latter 

Sixties. 

"  'In  the  front  row'  were  two  beautiful  I 
girls,  Miss  Alice  Dunning,  afterward 
celebrated  (particularly  in  the  States) 
ss  Miss  Alice  Dunning  Llngard  (Mrs. 
Horace  Llngard)  ;  and  Miss  Wilson,  sub- 
sequently known  to  fame  as  'Lardy' 
Wilson."  Alice  Dunning  died  In  1897. — 
Ed. 


That  Eloquent  Pirate. 

The  answer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  i 
Havelock  Ellis  that  the  most  magnlfl  •  1 
cent  sentence  In  the  English  language 
was  uttered  by  a  pirate  Is  said  to  be  I 
this.  The  sentence  is: 

"O,  eloquent,  Just  and  mlghtie  Death!  : 
whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  jier-  ' 
swaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  j 
hast  done;  and  .whom  all  the  world  hath 
flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world  and  despised;  thou  hast  drawne 
together  all  the  farre  stretched  great-  j 
nesse.  all  the  pride,  crultle  and  ambl-  j 
lion  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over  j 
with    these    two    narrow    words.    Hie  I 
jacet!" 

The  pirate  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


iatf 
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WRIGHT  SYMONS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Wright  Symons.  baritone,  gave  his 
Europe  belonged  to  a  western  I  flrst  recl*al  ln  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  Hall.  Richard  Hageman 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Lully.  Bols  epais;  Sartl, 
L-.ingi  dal  caro  bene;  Lotti,  Pur  dicesti; 
C'aldara,  Salve  Amtche;  Carlsslme,  Vit- 
toria;  Verdi.  Credo  from  "Otello";  Fon- 
tenailles.  Fleur  dans  un  llvre;  Duparc, 
Extase;  G.  Faure,  Adieu,  Lydla;  Svampa. 
Ave  Maria;  Paladilbre,  Cest  icl  leberceau; 
Gertrude  Ross,  The  Open  Road;  Loewe, 
How  Deep  the  Slumber  of  the  Floods; 
Easthope  Martin,  Absence;  Hageman, 
Do  Not  Go,  My  Love,  May  Night; 
Horsman.  The  Joyous  Wanderer. 

Mr.  Symons  sang  here  some  years  ago 
in  an  operetta  company  headed  by  Miss 


Constantinople. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

J  think  It  was  last  year  that  some  of 
your  talented  world  wassers  were  dis- 
cussing the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Sub-i 
lime  Porte.  Sir  Edwin  Pears  delivered] 
>'  •!•••  of  lectures  on  the  land  of  the 
Turk,  lectures  that  were  entertaining 
and  instructive.  It  will  be  useful  to 
glance  at  Frances  Elliot's  "Diary  of  an 
Idle  Woman  In  Constantinople."  I  have 
;a  copy  of  the  1893  edition.  Notwith- 


An  "Exclusive"  Club. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 
|    In  a  directory  of  Boston  professing  to 
sound  the  last  note  of  up-to-dateness 
i  there  appears  in  the  list  of  social  clubs: 
THE  TENNYSON  RACKET  CLUB. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  how  the  Intellectual 
I  essence  of  this  burg  penetrates  even 
such  of  its  institutions  as  are  dedicated 
primarily  to  brasvn  rather  than  to  brain. 
This  association  of  ideas  is  a  bit  intri- 
cate, and  a  bit  tough  on  the  excellent 
Tennyson,  but,  it  at  least  shows  how 
hard  it  Is  to  live  down  a  previous  con- 
viction of  literary  tendency. 
Boston.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 

"Pease  and  Beans." 

As" the  World  Wags: 

Answering  the  Inquiry  of  "Invagator" 
-^"Are  Pease  and  Beans  fed  to  horses 
at    the    present   day   In    England?"— I 
'would  say   that.  Shakespeare  is  fully  i 
corroborated  by  Horace  (Llngard),  who 
flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ,, 
I9th  century.    I  quote  from  page  23  of  J 
his  complete  works:  , 

I'm  Otptaln  Jink*  ef  tlic  Horse  Marines. 

1  feed  my  horse  on  peas  and  beans; 

Of  course  It's  quite  beyond  my  means, 

But  that's  the  style  In  the  army. 

This  would  seem  to  settle  the  matter 
conclusively. 

Do  you  remember  Horace  and  his 
charming  wife,  and  sister  Dickie? 

As  a  female  impersonator  he  was  un- 
rivalled in  his  day.  I  remember  him 
when  ln  stunning  costume  he  sang  "On 
the  Beach  at  Long  Branchr"  The  tragic 
tale  of  "Mister  Hassan  Ali-Berg,  Musta- 
pha  Astrakan"  was  one  of  his  suc- 
cesses: 

The  Beauty  In  his  harem  was  enough  to  | 
knock  ymi  down, 

There  were  black-girls,  white  girls,  yellow  i 
girls  and  girls  of  dusky  brown. 

Black  eunuchs  watched  'em  day  and  night, 
for  a  mi?lity  Jealous  man 

Was  Mister  Hassan  All-Beg,  Mustapha  As- 
trakan. 

And  If  a  wife  presumed  to  flirt,  which  some- 
times would  occur, 

Why.  I've  Just)  something  to  remark:  "So  ' 
much  the  worst  for  her." 

For  deep  down   in   the  Bosphorus  they'd  ,  , 
d'rown  the  naughty  she, 

Or  else  a  scimitar  would  soon  destroy  her  | 
symme-tree. 
O,  Mister  Hassan,  All-Beg,  Mustapha  As- 
trakan ! 

This    slippery,     turbaned,  cross-legged, 

smoking  oriental  man! 
Eheu  f  ugaces. 

Brockton.      EDGAR  P.  HOWARD. 

Is  Mr.  Howard  sure  of  his  fourth  line 
In  "Captain  Jinks"?  We  have  heard  it 
sung  "Though  a  ca.ptain  in  the  army." 
In  'the  second  song  was  it  All-Beg,  or 
Ali-bey?  We  once  ha4  a  collection  of 
Lingard's  songs  which  we  heard  him 
sing  in  1871.  They  were  published  in 
New  York  in  an  edition  about  the  size 
of  the  present  cliurch  anthem  and  sold 
for  5  or  10  cents  apiece.  It  Is  singular 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  Lingard  In  , 


Flying  In  1781. 
Aviators  and  all  those  Interested  ln  j 
flying  men,  peaceful  or  bellicose,  have 
undoubtedly    read    the   adventures  of 
Peter  Wilklns.   Another  book  has  prob- 
ably escaped  them.    In  1781  Restlf  de 
La  Bretonne  published  a  novel  ln  three  j 
volumes,  "La  Decouverte  Australe,  ou 
l'Hlstolre  de  I'Homme  Volant."  This 
flying  man  was  the  son  of  a  Tillage 
attorney.    Falling  desperately  ln  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  he 
made  for  himself  Ingenious  wings  and 
bore  her  away.    They  alighted  on  an 
otherwise  inaccessible  rock,  where  he 
married  her.    They  had  so  many  chil- 
dren that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  a 
more  commodious  home.    Flying  over 
the  sea  with  his  family,  he  founded  an 
empire  on  a  desert  island,  from  which 
he  made  the  tour  of  the  wprld,  coming 
across  men-horses,  men-apes,  men-ants, 
Patagonians   and   other  curious  crea-  - 
tures.    The  novel  was  not  completed  in  l 
the  three  volumes.  Grimm  described  the  I 
romance  as  so  serious  in  its  foolishness 
that  It  was  insipid  and  tiresome.  > 


"The  Bob-tall  Nag."  < 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the 
song  "I'll  bet  my  money  on  the  bob-tall 
nag"?  The  last  time  I  heard  it,  it 
seemed  like  something  dug  up  from  an- 
tiquity and  yet  it  was  back  ln  1868  at 
Selwyn'8  Theatre.  It  was  in  November 
of  that  year,  the  night  of  Gen.  Grant's 
first  election  to  the  presidency  and  the 
returns  from  all  over  tho  country  were 
read  to  us  from  the  stage.  The  play  on 
that  occasion  was  "The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  and  it  was  during  the 
tremendous  Joustings  on  basket  horses 
between  Henry  VIII.  (Harry  Pearson) 
and  Francis  I.  (Stuart  Robson)  that'  the 
frenzied  assembled  courtiers  began  to 
shout  ln  chorus:  "I'll  bet  my  money  on 
the  bob-tail  nag."  It  was  awfully  silly, 
particularly  when  the  police  in  modern 
dress  rushed  in  and  arrested  the  com- 
batants, but  silly  somewhat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  meaning  of  that 
word.  EDWARD  LAWRENCE,  j 

Boston. 

This  song  is  "Camptown  Races,"  a 
Christy  minstrel  ditty.  It  probably  can 
be  found  ln  the  music  shops.— Ed, 

,r  g  £■  .  ■  9         '  7 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mias  Winifred  Christie,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 

Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  10,  No.  3;  Schu- 
bert, Moment  Musical:  Brahms,  Inter- 
mezzo; Korngold.  Scherzo  from  op.  2;  j 
Chopin,  Sonata  op.  58;  Debussy,  Les 
Tierces  alternees,  La  Terrace  des  audi-  I 
ences  du  Clair  de  lune.  La  Soiree  dans 
Grenade:  Rachmaninoff.  Prelude  in  G; 
Moszkowslti,  Concert  Etudo  in  G  flat. 

Miss  Christie  came  here  a  year  ago  i 
last  month  for  the  first  time.  She  then  j 
made  a  most  favorable  impression.  This  \ 
season  she  has  played  here  in  prlvati.  i; 
and  at  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  ln  ; 
Sympthony  Hall. 

I  She  is  one  of  the  few  visiting  pianists  • 
in  these  days  that  give  unalloyed  !| 
pleasure  even  when  their  programs  are  !j 
not  skilfully  arranged.  Her  technic  is  I 
remarkable,  even  at  this  time  when  j 
technic,  as  Goetlie  said  of  talent,  runs 


se  of  pi-i'portion,  so  great  a  mastery 
technical  resources,  so  romantic  a 
rlt  so  marked  a  musical  understand- 
,  so  pleasing  a  personality.  And  she 
ys  with  an  almost  Incredible  ac 
acy,  with  refreshing  ease,  with  a 
I  fa?.  >n.i!inc  simplicity  of  manner.  Miss 
Khristie  should  be  heard  here  often  in 
[recital,  and  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
nSymphony  orchestra. 
:  The  program  of  her  recital  a  year 
ego  was  unconventional  and  unusually 
ffnterestlng.  That  of  yesterday  was 
Wore  orthodox  In  the  eyes  of  many 
That  she,  like  Mr.  Cooper  a  few  after 
noons  ago.  put  two  sonatas  on  the  pro 
gram  may  possibly  recommend  her  to 
•Borne.  Insatiate  pianists,  could  not  one 
suffice?  Miss  Christie  plays  the  little 
(and  beautiful  pieces  of  the  18th  century 
fpo  charmingly  that  we  missed  them 
/yesterday.  Her  performance  of  Florent 
^fechmltt's  "Glas"  and  the  music  itself 
are  still  In  the  memory.  Now  Schmitt 
.has  composed  many  piano  pieces.  Are 
tthero  no  pieces  of  the  younger  and 
(audacious  English  school  that  are  worth 
her  while? 

The  sonata  of  Beethoven  was  an  un- 
fortunate choice,   for  it   is  one  of  the, 
dullest  of  the  many.    The  only  reliev- 
ing passages  are  certain  measures  in 
Ithe  Largo.    The  Rondo  is  peculiarly  ir- 
mtating.    Other  music  could  easily  have 
been  substituted  for  this  sonata.  Whati 
a  pity  it  Is  that  Chopin  wrote  so  weak 
a    Largo    In    his    otherwise  admirable! 
[spnata,  Miss  Christie's  other  choice. 
:    The  latter  half  of  the  program  was 
by  far  the  more  interesting.    It  Is  to| 
be  regretted  that  the  pieces  by  De-I 
bussy,    Rachmaninoff    and  Moszkowsi 
come  after  Miss  Christie  had  been  play- 
ing for  over  an  hour.   But  pianists  have 
the  habit  of  keeping  music  that  one 
wishes  to  hear,  after  the  ear  and  the 
mind  are  already  sated.  During  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  the  pianist  and  tho9e| 
seated  at  the  beginning  were  greatly 
\  disturbed  by  late  comers.    This  evil  Is 
especially   noticeable   in   Jordan  Hall. 
'  The   management   could   easily   put  a 
stop  to  It  by  requiring  the  belated  to 
remain  In  the  corridor  until  the  pianist 
Is  through   with  a  sonata.    A  sonata 
supposed  to  have  some  continuity; 
lis  should  not  bo  Interrupted  by  per- 
ms coming  down  the  aisle  with  a  non- 
lalnnt   air   between   the  movements, 
oislly   turning  down   a  seat,  fussing 
ntil  they  are  comfortably  placed,  wav- 
ig  their  programs   at  acquaintances 
cross  the  hall,   wholly  regardless  of 
10  fact  that  the  pianist  is  waiting 


smo  of 'l '1©  audience  sol- 
■  ninly  disapproved  of  the  play."  We 
.  re  sorry  to  find  this  critic  pooh-pooh- 
ing Synge's  "Tinker's  Wedding,"  played 

with  Shaw's  new  piece.  "Some  of  the 
rhythms  have  that  haunting  music,  and 
i  lie  naughty  old  woman  makes  herself 
live.  But  the  whole  thing  is  small  and 
moan,  the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  not 
lnund  himself  or  his  subject" 

I!  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr 
'.Vn.lkley  of  the  Times  would  go  out  of 
!  Is  way  to  favor  Mr.  Shaw,  who  intro- 
duced him  amusingly  in  "Fanny's  Flrpt 
May."    The  Times  thinks  that  war  13 
unpropltious  to  Shavian  wit    "Not  that 
•Mr.  Shaw's  Jokes  run  short;  but  they 
run  exceeding  small;  and  the  medlocri- 
bns  esse  tag  is  as  true  of  wits  as  of 
potts.    Once  mere  this  wit  brings  out 
his  old  butt,  the. simple,  foolish  soldier 
man.   and   lias  another   shy  at  him 
The    secretary,    when   a  lady 
calls,  asks  if  he  is  engaged,  and  is  an- 
swered: Tes,  to  Miss,  etc.    Well,  we  all 
know  these  jokes:  they  usually  go. with 
burnt  cork  and  comic  notes  on  the  trom- 
1  one.    Then  there  Is  the  joke  topical. 
Military  Ass:    What  do  you  insinuate, 
"  Tipsy  Secretary:    I  don't  mean  to 
insinuate  nothing  till  the  Defence  of  the 
Keahh  Act  is  repealed.    His  new  found 
ubilliy  to  drink  a  quart  of  whiskey  is 
■  \  idence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  unsus- 
r  cted  power  war  develops  in  every 
man.  When  Shavian  wit  Is  reduced  to 
this  extremity  of  thrift,  why  grumble  at 
the    price  'of    potatoes?  •  •  •  We 
w  ould  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
the  stupid  aoldierman  Js  not  fair  game. 
Wherever  he  Is  to  be  found  let  us  have 
him  out,  by  all  means,  and  trounce  him 
well.    Only  .  .   .  only  Mr.  Shaw  has 
not  found  him.    He  has  simply  evolved 
an  idiot  out  of  his  owrj -^ojn^ciqusness 
'    .b  ribed  10  lum  tho  follies  of  hist' 
nun  imagination.    It  is  good  to  pokej 
I  fun  at  a  real  ass, 
credible  ass." 


'  ried  to  a  Shaw  in  petticoats.  The  whole 
I  thing  will  be  a  hideous  and  indeserlb- 

•  able  eternity  of  'brain-racking  dulness. 

Yet  the  critics  will  have  to  sit  it  out. 
i    "I  am  not  a  vindictive  man,  but  there 
I  Is  such  a  thing  as  poetic  justice,  and 
I  next  Tuesday  it  will  assume  its  sternest 

j  retributive  form." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  in  order 
I  to  revenge  yourself  on  the  critics  you 
have  written  a  deliberately  bad  play?" 
asked  the  interviewer  with  a  pitiful  lack 
of  humor. 

"Good  heavens.  ne'.  There  is  nothing 
that  they  would  like  better,"  thundered 
Mr.  Shaw.    "I  have  deliberately  written 


,a  good  play.  That  is  the  way  to  make  "Tho  principal 
•  the  critics  suffer."  '  from   the  Kali 


In  the  course  of  further  illuminating     taking  the  character* ■  of 


talk  Mr.  Shaw  stated  that  his  new  play 

had  no  plot— he  was  a  dramatic  poet, 
*  not  a  plolmonger;  his  play  was  an  argu- 
J  ment  lasting  nearly  three  hours,  and 
■  carried  on  with  unflagging  cerebration 

by  12  people  and  a  beadle— all  honorable, 

decent,  nice  people. 


The  Hi 


edy.   "The  German  Blac 
posed  to  be  by  Joseph  voi 
probable  author,   or  in 
chief  contributor.  Is  the  K 
The  play  included  2000  act< 


actors 


ilser's   Berlin  tli 


The  Arlsto- 
St.  James 


but  not  at  an  in-fc 


Mr  Bernard  Shaw's  last  play,  a  war 
play,  which  was  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London,  on  Jan.  22  by  the 
Stage  Society,  was  handled  roughly  by 
the  critics.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  be- 
gan it-s  review  In  no  uncertain  tone: 
".Among  all  the  silly  things  that  have 
hern  put  forward  with!  the  war  as  an 
.  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat  for 
combined  bad  taste  and  puerility  the 
play  fulled  "Augustus  Does^His  Bit." 

Lord  Augustus  Highcastle  is  a  distin- 
guished patrician  who  has  a  brother 
named  "Lulu"  at  the  war  office.  Augus- 
has  been  sent  to  recruit  in  a  little 
town  called  Little  Plftlington.  A  woman, 
a  frieud  of  "Lulu"  has  wagered  that  she 
v.  ill  set  a  list  of  local  gun  emplace- 
ments out  of  him.  This  she  does  by 
changing  a  piece  of  blank  paper  for  the 
while  he  is  out  of  the  room  rowing 
with  the  local  factotum.  This  factotum 
e<  kes  for  higher  wages  on  account  of 
Increased  prices.  Augustus  in  the 
course  of  his  rambling  remarks  says  he 
surely  has  blue  blood  because  he  has 
three  German  brothers-in-law.  He  was 
not  wnolly  appreciated  in  active  ser- 
vice. Not  that  he  was  a  coward,  but 
when  he  went  over  the  top  he  rushed 
Htralght  at  the  enemy,  shouting  "T!t» 
Berlin!"  The  German  officer  who  cap- 
tured him  at  once  set  him  free,  for  if  he 
were  again  in  command  his  blunders 
would  be  off use  to  tho  Germans.  "-Mr. 
Shaw  seems  to  have  nothing  better  to 
propose  than  that  every  male  except 
himself,  especially  of  the  upper  classes, 
"la  an  ass  — a  thesis  at  once  unhelpful, 
unfunny  and  unintelligent." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  paid  little  at- 
|  tent  ion  to  tho  ncw  P^W-  "A  #ood  manv 
people  besides  Mr.  Shaw  could  have 
I  written  'Augustus  Docs  His  Bit,'  but  per- 
haps there  ai  e  not  many  who  would.  It 
ta  not  difficult  to  And  tjiings  to  jibe  at  in 
recruftlrig  speeches,  and  the  manifold 
ordinances  of  manifold  departments,  and 
tJluiie  01  tho  jibes  are  good  enough.  But 
ffiey  arc  flung  in  so  carelessly,  so  awk- 
wardly, that  the  effect  is  much  like  a 
aeries  of  short  paragraphs  from  a  not 
§00  ambitious  comic  paper.  Tho  second 
half,  the  sham  melodrama  plot,  Is  very 
■™->or  stuff.  Augustus,  hero  of  both 
Jves.  is  p.  yodarn  Tite  Barnacle,  so  far 
he  is  anything  but  an  Aunt  Sally  to 


Shawl' •  "Getting  Married"  will  b 
played  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  tomor 
row  by  an  unusually  good  company. '  in 
the  printed  play  there  is  a  note  stating 
lh  it  the  customary  division  into  acts 
and  scenes  has  been  disused,  on  a  re- 
turn* made  to  unity  of  line  and  place,  as 
observed  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama. 
"T  lind  in  practice  that  the  Greek  form 
Is  inevitable  when  drama  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point  in  poetic  and  intellectual 
evolution.  It3  adoption  was  not.  on  my 
part,  a  deliberate  display  of  virtuosity 
in  form,  but  simply  the  spontaneous 
falling  of  a  play  of  ideas  into  the  form 
most  suitable  to  it,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  classical  form.  'Getting  Married,' 
in  several  acts  and  scenes,  with  the 
time  spread  over  a  long  period,  would 
he  impossible."  , 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Shaw's  preface  of 
pages  cannot  be 'acted,  for  his  views 
on  marriage  and  divorce  are  amusing 
We  should  also  like  to  hear  the  stage 
directions  spoken.  Note  this  description 
of  Mr.  •William  Collins,  the  green 
gr-  cer.. 

"Collins  Is  an  elderly  man  with  a 
rather  youthful  waist.  His  mutton  chop 
whiskers  have  a  coquettish  touch  of 
Dundreary  at  their  lower  ends.  He  is 
nn  affable  man.  with  those  perfect  man- 
ners which  can  be  acquired  only  in 
keeping  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  n'eces- 
sarics  of  life  to  ladies  whose  social  po- 
sition, is  so  unquestionable  that  they 
are  not  anxious  about  it.  He  is  a  re- 
assuring  man,  with  a  vigilant  gray  eye 
and  the  power  of  saying  anything  hi 
likes  to  you  without  offence,  because 
his  tone  always  Implies  that  he  does 
it  with  your  kind  permission.  Withal 
by  no  means  servile;  rather  gallant  and 
compassionate,  but  nevdr  without  a 
conscientious  recognition,  on  public 
grounds,  of  social  distinctions." 

What  a  pity  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  write  full  stage  directions!  We, 
might  then  he  better  acquainted  with 
Hamlet. 

"Getting  Married"  was  first  played  on 
May  12,  1908,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
London,  when  the  chief  comedians  were 

!  as  follows:  Henry  Ainley,  the  Bishop; 
Beryl  Faber,'  Lesbla;  Fanny  Brough, 
Mrs.  George  Collins;  Charles  Fulton,  the 
General:  K.  H.  Clark,  Collins;  W.  Far- 

t.ren.  Jr.,   Reginald;  Marie  Loehr,  Mrs. 

[Reginald;    Robert    Loralne,    St.  John 

'  Hotchkiss. 

A  few  days  before  the  production  Mr. 
Shaw  talked  in  London  with  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times: 

"This  play,"  said  he,  "is  my  revenge 
on  the  critics  for  their  gross  ingrati- 
tude, arrant  Philistinism,  shameless  and 
Intellectual  laziness,  low  tastes,  puerile 
romanticism,  stupendous  ignorance, 
susceptibility  to  cheap  sentiment,  insen- 
sibility to  honor,  virtue,  intellectual 
honesty,  and  everything  that  constitutes 
strength  and  dignity  in  human  charac- 
ter.". 

Overwhelmed  by  this  eyclonlo  out- 
burst, the  interviewer  had  barely  th 
courage  to  inquire  the  exact  nature  o 
tlic  u-venge  to  bo  wroutfit  by  the  ne 

play. 

"It  Is  very  simple,"  said  Mr.  Shaw. 
"Vou  remember  the  production  of  'Th 
Dream  of  Don  Juan  In  Hell'  at  the  Courtl 
TheatVe?  You  remember  the  howl  ef 
tortured  rage  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  press?  Yet  that  lasted  only  110 
minute-..  well,  this  time  the  1X0  min- 
utes will  he  stretched  out  to  1B0  minutes 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Louis  Parker's  new  plav. 
I  crat,"  produced  at  the 
I  Theatre,  London.  Jan.  2«.  by  Sir  George 
!  Alexander  and  his  company.  "A  very 
j  tame  hreak-no-boncs,  orgie-of-the-ex- 
j  pected  Revolution  play."  The  reviewer 
j  began:  "When  is  some  one  going  to 
write  a  really  intelligent  French 
Revolution  play  —  one  which  gives 
the  triumphant  democracy  of 
France  fair  treatment,  as  "befits  our 
great  Ally  in  the  cause  of  freedom? 
Why  should"  we  go  on  plastering  np  the 
Bourbons -Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria's  an- 
cestors—from whom  the  people  of 
France  freed  Europe?  ...  It  was  not 
really  a  play  at  all.  Half  of  It  was  be- 
ginning and  the  other  half  end.  Aj»d 
there  was  no  middle.  But  the  great 
drawback  was  that  it  was  just  the 
same  old  Revolution  game— dirty  tri- 
color mob,  booing  2  gallant  aristo- 
crats as  they  go  to  meet  the  Little  Wid- 
ow with  a  lace  handkerchief  in  one 
hand,  and  as  the  lady  novelist  puts  it, 
'a  disdainful  smile  In  the  other."  Of 
course,  this  was  true  enough,  in  Its 
way,  but  is  it  not  time  that  some  one 
gave  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture? 
With  all  Its  horror  the  Revolution  was 
a  great  experiment,  with  great  men  In 
it,  and  noble  ideals  behind  it,  and  It 
would  he  surely  a  better  compliment  to 
the  French  Republic  of  today  to  rec- 
ognize this,  Instead  of  merely  going  on 
with  what  is  already  a  stale  stage  tra- 
dition." The  play  is  "Just  a  shell,  with 
no  real  dramatic  heart  In  it,  a  succes- 
sion of  carefully  arranged  moments  of 
pageantry,  theatrical  trickery,  and  sen- 
timent." 


emperors  nnd  empr 
the  affair  will  end  with  a  great  chorus, 
when  200(1  performers  will  unite  in  as- 
serting once   more   that     Germany  Is 

"ueber  Alles.t  "  5  ,    ,  *^ 

Mary  Anderson  appeared  In  Hie  bal- 
cony scene  of  "Rom«i  and  Juliet,"  foi 
charity's  sake  at  the  Coliseum,  Feb.l> 
The  Daily  Chronic1  began  hv  saying 
1  that  she  early  became  a  legend.  "In' 
I  stead  of  greedily  sniffing  up  the  las! 

whiffs  of  public  incense,  after  the  fash- 
J!  Ion  of  the  star,  she  left  the  stage  il 
the  heyday  of  her  youth.  So  she  be- 
came a  legend  of  youthful  perfection. 
Of  her  performance  ai  Coliseum  the 
Daily  Chronicle  said:  "Iler  first  word! 
fell  upon  the  car  with  all  the  rhythmic 
perfection  of  the  old  classical  tradition, 
The  golden  voice  is  absolutely  unim- 
paired. Even  the  most  casual  phrasei 
are  transmuted  by  Its  alchemy  to  * 
rare  significance.  If  anything,  th* 
actors  tended  to  linger  too  lovingly  oVei 
some  of  the  exquisite  phrasing*,  so  thai 
rhythm  was '  sacrificed  to  emphasis.' 
The  London  Times  was  rnore  critical.  H 
wondered  how  the  balcony,  scene  wai 
played  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  how 
In  the  days  of  the  polite  airs  anc 
graces.  "Is  there  one  right  way  6\ 
1  playing  the  scene;  and  if  so,  how  neai 
to  that  way  did  Mr.  William  Poel  gel 
j  when  he  did  the  play  some  veara  fly*— 
a  young  girl  on  the  balcony,  a  hoy  m 
the  garden.  In  hushed  and  hurried 
voices  panting  out  words  which  not  (.hey 
but  love  made  up  for  thein?  Thai 
[method  is  the  direct  opposite  of  th« 
airs-and-graces  method  favored  by  th« 
mature  and  experienced  actor:  and  for 
the  airs-and-graces  method,  exquisitely 
elaborated  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  with 
I  Mr.  Basil  Gill  very  fervently  support 
there    is  a  great  deal  to  be 


her, 


6V 


Mrs.  Adeline  BiUington,  the  widow 
of  John  Billington,  died  In  her  94th 
year  in  London  on  Jan.  20.  The  Daily  "\ 
Telegraph  in  a  long  and  interesting^ 
obituary  notice  says  she  was  born  in 
1824.  "Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre"  (Lon- 
Aon),  gives  1825  as  her  birth  .year.  She 
began  to  act  In  Manchester,  playing  the 
Fool  in  "King  Lear,"  the  boy  in 
"Belphegor,**  Albert  in  "William  Tell." 
After  seasons  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Bradford,  Leamington,  Birmingham,  she 
finally  appeared  Mn  London  at  the 
Adelphi  (1867).  At  this  theatre  she  was 
an  attraction  for  16  years.  In  1865  she 
supported  Jefferson  in  his  first  London 
performance  of  Rip.  For  six  years  she 
was  associated  with  Mary  Anderson. 

Young,  she  drew  five  shillings  a  week. 
When  she  was  invited  to  join  the 
Adelphi  company  she  was  offered  20 
shillings.  This  she  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  could  earn  as  much  as  f4  a 


j  que 
first 


week  in  the  provinces.    She  accepted  30  ( 
!  shillings  at  the  Adelphi.  and  for  16  years  ,{• 
her  weekly  salary  never  rose  above  £5 


•The  Cleansing   Stain."  a  translat 
by.  Manuel    Gonzales    and'  Christopher] 
j  Snndeman  of  Jose  Echegaray's  "Manchal 
Limpia,"    was  performed  for  the! 
t  time  In  England  on  Feb.  4  at  thai 
Queen's.  London,  by  the  Pioneer  PlayH 
era. 

J.  T.  Greln  has  leased  a  theatre  in 
London,  the  Court,  for  a  repertory.  He. 
has  at  present  10  British  plays.  "It  la 
my  firm  intention  to  produce  as  many- 
original  British  plays  as  I  ran  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  by  foreign  authors."  Two 
of  the  British  plays  are  by  dramatic 
critics.  Mr.  Grein  is  wise  In  his  own 
generation.  There  is  talk  of  a  produc- 
tion of  Balzac's  comedy  "Mercadet"  in 
English.  Mr.  Greln  hopes  to  discover 
actors  and  actresses,  "Every  actor  la 
duly  paid  not  only  for  his  work,  but  also 
for  his  rehearsals;  but  I  will  have  noth- 
ing of  star  salaries."  He  asksjor  sub- 
scriptions and  donations. 

Sir  Frank  Benson  at  the  Palladium, 
Jan.  29.  appeared  in  "Shakespeare's  w»r 
Crv."  extracts  from  "King  Henry  V. 
and   "Richard    III..     delivered  by  Sir 
Frank  as  Henry  V. 


That  compariaon  between  Ihe 


Id     »>  c^rxi  j     >J"  i"'        "^-'vi     ■  — — —    —  •  -  —  *  , 

•Yet  I  dare  say."  she  said  to  a  reporter      today  in  all  his  glory  ana 


of  the  Telegraph,  "there  are  many  ac- 
tors and  actresses  who  today  would 
gladly  exchange  their  f25  6r  £30  a  week, 
with  the  possibility  of  only  earning  that 
sum  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  year,  for 
a  certainty  of  £260  per  annum.  Paul 
Bedford,  immense  favorite  as  he  was, 
never  received  more  than  £12  a  week. 
When  my  husband  reached  the  dignity 
of  leading  man  he  earned  £5  a  week,  and 
considered  himself  very  well  paid.  You 
must  remember  that  In  those  days  wi 
SI  did  not  rely  on  the  star  system.'' 
Il  "Among  her  most  treasured  remeui 
A  brances  was  her  association  with  Jo 
Mseph  Jefferson  in  the  production  nt  tin 
B  Adelphi  of  'Rip  Van  Winkle'  in  1S65.  Tin 
|l  venture  was  viewed  with  conslderabli 
doubt  by  the  members  of  the  company 
I  Inasmuch  as  an  American  actor  wa 
then  regarded  .somewhat  In  Ihe  ligh 
thai  a  Cherokee  Indian  or  an  ahorigina 
savage  would  be  at  tljls  moment  Never 
thele.ss.  Jefferson's  triumph  was  com 
plele.  a  triumph  in  which  Mrs.  Billing 
ton,  as  Gretchen.  had  the  privilege  o 
sharing  in  a  minor  degree."  * 

"Of  one  incident  In  her  long  career 
Mrs.  Billington  was  wont  10  speak  will 
ft  pardonable  pride.  In  1867  an.  ad 
tion  by  Charles  Dickens  and  v 
Collins  of  the  Christmas  story 
Thoroughfare,'   was  produced  at 


„  Adelphi.     In    it    Mrs.   Billington  1 
nothing  but  talk,  talk.  ■  I  talned  the  part  of  the  Veiled  U 
Dickens  was  in   America  at  the  li 
j  but  among  the  (list  things  he  did 


talk— Shaw    talk— and    the  characters 
Will  seem  to  the  wretched  critics  to  be 
I  simply  a  row  of  Shawa,  all  arguing  with 


landl 


tnd  was  to  pay  a  visit 
His  verdict  would  have 
ires  of  the  most  amht- 
VI  never  thought  I 
el  or  shod  a  tear  at  my 


splendent  Victorian  predecessor  which 
Mr.  Compton  introduced  to  us  the  other 
dav  seems  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  in- 
\  \  terest.  Mr.  William  Farren  writes  to  us 
recalling  that  the  late  Canon  Alnger 
once  took  occasion  to  lament,  not  the 
obscurity,  but  the  excessive  grandeur, 
of  the  actor  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Here  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Far- 
ren from  Ainger's  "Lectures  and  Es- 
says": "There  is  now  a  halo  of  glory- 
about  the  head  of  the  successful  actor 
which  obtains  for  him  so  ready  a  wel- 
come and  so  exaggerated  a  tribute  of 
homage  that  he  is  in  greater  dangfer 
from  flattery  and  the  eulogiums  of  un- 
wise friends  than  ever  he  was  of  old 
from  the  respectable  world's  neglect? 
Artists  of  all  kinds  have  to  beware  of 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  mutual  ad- 
miration. Tt  fosters  vanity,  and  It 
fosters  jealousy,  the  two  prevailing 
foibles  of  artists,  and  pre-eminently  of 
actors.  In  the  actor's  profession  what 
needs  toning  down  is  the  personal  ele- 
ment." Ainger  certainly  knew  the 
theatre  well,  and  loved  It,  as  became  a 
man  whom  Dickens  had  taught'to  act 
and  who  was  for  a  time  ambitious  of  a 
place  in  the"  profession  for  himself. 
Nor  will  anyorte  contest  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  In  his  statement  of 
tho  case  On  the  question  of  fact,  thi 
precise  status  of  the  Victorian  actor.  It 
Is  ncessary  to  make  distinctions. 
Ainger's  "Lectures  and  Essays"  wis 
first  published,  we  believe,  some  dozrf 


yea>s  ago.    The  pa 
I  doubt     written  mt 
seems  to  refer  to  tj 
Victorian  era 
pti-enuo'is  davs  t 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

'litiiX— Symphony  hull,  3:80  I".  M.  Job) 
UrC'ontiaek,  tenor.    Moo  special  nolle* 

Syuiphonv  Ilnll.  7:S0  I*.  .M.  Concert  of  flu 
Handel    mid    Haydn    Society.      See  »neeln 
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iresses    nowadays  are. 
Hty  begins  to  be  rrcog- 
i    much  exposed  to  tkese  dubious 
niiliments.     Bui  we    take  leave  to 
ii't  whether  netjlect,  obscurity,  and  a 
nd-to-mouth  1  existence  are  not  even 
i'o  damaging  lo  an  artist  or  to  a  pro- 
slon.   Success  has  its  perils,  not  only 
artists.    The  -Jaraour  of  luxury  and 
Ial    prestige  has    lured  men  of  all 
trades  away  from  their  nest  work.  But 
how  many  are  there  whom  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  the  lack  of  energy,  en- 
terprise,  and   ambition,  .'  which  springs 
Horn  neglect,  have  prevented  from  do- 
ing the  best  of  whlrtt  they  were  ca- 
pable?   .Mutual    admiration,  too,  la    a  I 
danger  in  all  professions,  but  it  has  not 
been    remarked  that   actors  have  for 
their  brethren    an  Invariable  and  un- 
bounded    admiration.  —  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Jan.  25.  ,  •  I 


That  corner  of  the  forthcoming  Red 
Cross  Shakespeare  exhibition  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  old  costumes  and  prop- 
erties -will  doubtless  contain  some  star- 
tling anachronisms.  But  some  of  the 
most  Interesting  will  be  wanting.  The 
full-bqttomed  Wig  in  which  Garrick 
played  Macbeth,  the  regency  dress  in 
which  Mrs.  Jordan  appeared  as  Beatrice, 
and  the  Roman  helmet,  crowned  with 
waving  white  ostrich  plumes,  worn  by 
Kemble  as  the  hero  of  Aglncourt,  would 
have  drawn  all  London  to  see.  But  more 
modern  anachronisms  should  be  forth- 
coming, for  until  Irving  showed  us  how 
to  dress  Macbeth  the  Scots  In  the  play 
npneared  in  kilts,  which  came  into 
vogue  nearly  five  centuries  after  Mac- 
heth'a  death.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 

The  threat  on  the  pnrt  of  tVm  theatre 
managers   to   close   down    ir   thn   new  1 
taxes  are   voted   upon  entertainments 
has  not  prevcnted^'arlialiient  from  pro-  I 
ceedtng  with  the  proposal,  even  though 
the  minister  of  fine  arts  himself  de- 
clared that  to  add  15  per  cent,  more  to 
existing  taxation  would  render  the  situ- 
ation impossible.  The  state  theatres,  he 
declared,  would  be  the  first  to  go  under, 
for  they  were  never  known  for  their 
money-making  powe,  s.  Privately,  owned 
theatres  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  koop  ' 
going,  for  they  have  always  been  called  jj 
lpon  to  contribute  largely  to  the  public 
imds.    What  with  the  Poor  Law  con- 
ribution,    royalties   of   one    kind    and  ' 
mother,   the  new  tax   would,  bring  up  ! 
he  fixed  charges  to  o5  per  cent,  before 
mything  has  been  deducted  for  man- 

rthg  and  other  expenses.  These  are  es- 
imatcd  at  60  per  cent.,  so  that  there 
vould  remain  a  bare  5  per  cent,  as 
irotit.  even  If  the  theatres  ajways 
ilayed  to  full  paying  houses.  As*  this  jf 
s  "m ■st  to  never"  the  case,  the  only 
vay  to  .avoid  bankruptcy  is  to  close 
own.  Paris  members  complain  that  it 
s  the  country  politicians  who  insist 
ipon  this  fresh  tax  upon  theatres, Kjust 
o  spite  the  Parisians.  Were  the  thea- 
rcs  to  shut,  some  2o,000  people  would 
ie  thrown  out  of  work,  and  something 
ike  f.700,00O  would  be  lost  to  the  poor 
clief  fund,  which  is  already  shrunken 
lirough  the  abolition  of  all  horse  racing 
nd  public  gambling.  Fashionable  dress- 
nakers,  flower  shops  and  the  like  com- 
ilain  also  that  with  no  theatres  going 
he  last  of  their  standbys  would  be 
wept  away,  with  results  that  they  dare 
lot  contemplate.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Ste.nert  Halt.  R:I5  P.  •  U.  First  Concert  B 
UaitlolH.  A]|»e,-e  M;i;;iriril  urn)  Ins  ivoi'ka,  Ttie-j 
Holland  Quartet,  members  of  Hie  Boston! 
Bjinpllony  Orchestra  (Messrs.  Tak,  Smiiel.  R 
(Jictzon  ami  Bilhisky)  will  tike  part.  Theco  I 
will  bo  eipln^tory  («||j  hy  lidvrnn]  It.  Hill.  ' 
Kxrerpts  trots  "l.e«  Prqmennilest"  toi  piano 
(Walter  SI  ii'hni'ki :  I'oonio  Iron)  "Quarrel 
Pcemin  en  MUBiaiif"  (Sergei  Adnmsky):  '.Mi  l 
froiii  -  "YulanSc**  '/line.  I«l<Ior«  Murtine/i :  5 
Tifo  movements  from  vlollu  sonata  -(Mr.  Tak  I 
and  Miss  Hlliubctti  jsiedhof);  - 


and  Miss  r?l lxiux-t.il  filedhof);  excerpt*  from  K 
(lie  op'er*  "Bcienleo"  (Mine.  Mnrtlnox.  Mr.  Ty< 
Adamskyi:  Quartet.  Chant  Piuiebn-  (The  II.. 1  •  . 
land  Quartet). 
•J  I'KSHAY  Stein. Tl  Hall.  :!  I\>M.  Musie  for  fj 
two  pianos  played  by  the  Misses  Ottllle  and  ■ 
Hose  Sntro.  W.  P  Burn.  Sonata:  Itooxsler,.  ffl 
Ronati*,  op.  22;  SnlniSieUs.  Vnriiitions.  op.  '  ■ 
.:.">:  SfcMirlee,  Two  l.itlle  Pieces  in  Kugul  H 
slyle:  eiiopln-Bftilinis.  ICtude.  op.  25.  No.*!;  jf'< 
Cliopin  -Sntm,  Value,  op.  (H.  i\'o.  \-  slntling.  V 
Dtiet,  op.   |l.  No.  2. 

Symphony  Hull.  8:15  I\  M,  John '  MoCnr  ■ 
mack,  tenor,  assisted  hy  Donald  MrBoatli.  M 
.  violinist,  Handel.  (I. sleep.  Why  Dost  Thou  JE, 
Leave  Me?,  Tell  Fair  Irene:  '  Wlenin n  ski,  |l 
Konianne  for  Violin;  Wolf,  Secrecy;  SJoefren,  ■' 
Seraglios  Garden:  B'olHivnann.'  Serenade:  I 
Kac  hiiMiiinolT.  When  Nijjnt   l)e«cona»:  (iran- KM 

»uos-Kl"etsler,    Spanish    1).  c     for    violin;  wi 

Krelsiei.  Mcbesfrend  for  violin:,  Irish  songs: ■ 
The    I.nsan    I.ove   Sons.    The   Light' o'   the  H 
Moon.  Kathleen  O'Mnre.  Nelly  Mv  I.ove  and  V: 
Me;  Sebubert,  I.Whelllo  for  violin:  Wieni  nv. 
ski.    Maznrkn    foi-   violin:    H.  ,T.  Burleigh. 
When  I  Awake:  Schneider,  funilndful  Of  the  Yf 
Roses:   Miss  I. an-,  The  Day  Is  Done:   Dix.  3 
I  he  I'lllliipetp.!-, 
WKDNKSDA  Y    stein,  1 1   Hall,  :;  I''.  M     PHno  |l 
recital  hy  Miss  Anne  (in'iek.    S.-nrlattl,  Moil-  'PI 
erato,   Toei-ati,,,!.    Pastorale,   t^prieein;  De. 
hussy.    <  In  Ir  de   tune.    I/es  .  .lardins   sous  la 
pluie.  MtaBtrelt.  Kt  la  bine  descend  sur  le 
lemple   (|iii    fuf.    I/Isle    joyeuse:  Beethoven. 
Sonata,  op.  81:   Nngel,   Waltz   in  (!  uwjor 
'ftr«t    lime):    Koote.    Kinde   Arabesque:  Mrs. 
"*»'••).  Dreaming.  Fireflies:  I,iszt.  Rhapsodv.  I 
No.  15  (Rskorzy  March).  --  .  : 

•Ionian  Hall,  8:15  l\  M.  sixth  annua':  eon-  < 
eert  of  the  People's  Orchestra  of  the  Boston 
Mum-  School  Sett  lenient.  Jaenii'K  lloffni  'nn 
eonduetor,  assisted  hy  Hans  Khcll,  pianist 
Allher,  Overture  to  "Li  Part  du  Dinhle"- 
Sehuhert.  ItnUnished  Symphony;  Kbell  Bo- 
inanze  from  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (Mss 
hrsi  lime  in  :rjostoni.  Mr.  Khell  and  orches- 
tra; Oodnrd,  Adagio  PntmetlOjiie;  Delihes, 
Passepied  from  the  musie  to  "f,e  roi  sam- 
use";  pjnno  solo  pie.-es.  Mr,  Kbell;  Hihellus. 
Finlandia;    Mendeuisohn,   Overture  to  "Ruy 

Till  ItSDAV  S.Mii|,liony  Hall.  8:15  1*.  M.  John 
MeCoi'ffiaek,  tein.r.  assislwl  hv  Donald  Me. 
Beath.  violinist.  Mneriowell  Menie.  I/-inp  Ago 
Sweetheart  Mine.  Merry  Maiden  Sprinir.  As 
the  Gloaming  Shadows  Creep:  Cnttenet.  Chan- 
son Meditation  for  violin;  Nevin.  Time 
Enough.    Wttle   Boy    Blue;   Chadwiek,  Doar 

,  I/oi-o  When  in  Thine  Arms.  Before  the  Dawn: 
Cecil   Ritrlelgb,    Impromptu   anil    Scherzo  for 
violin;  Iirteh  Folk  shiiks:  Norah  O'N'e.ale  'I'he 
Next  Market.  Day.  In  Dublin's  Fair  Citt,  tyii-  1 
ment:    II.    T.    Burleigh.    Three  Southland 
Sketches  for  violin:  Dunn.  The  Bitterness  of  i 
Live:  Schneider.  Your  F.ves;  n   t.  Burlei"li 
Deep  River:  Mrs.  Beneli,  Kxaltation.  '  5 

FRIDAY-  Symnhony  Hall.  2::10  P.  M..  l.-,th 
concert  of  Ihe  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Dr.  Muck,  condiu  tor.    See  special  notice.  I 

SATFRDAY    Jo, dan   Ilnll.   :'.  V.    M  n,r„ 
'it'll   by   Iteirold  Bauer.     "Musie  of  Today." 
Sehoenberg^^  f'lavierstueeke.   op.   il.    No    1 : 
Debussy.   I.e-.  Collilles  d'Anaeapri  •   l.  i  C'utl'C- 
drain,   englofttle:    Royce.  jhieme   mid  Vnria 
lions    In    A    minor;    SefShin,    7th  Snliatn-i 
FrnWk.    Pastorale:    I.npnrra.    Rhvthmes  "Ks-  j1 
pagnnls:    Mpusgorgsky,    Tableaux  d'nne 
position. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.,  rSth  concert  (re- 1 
ge»ted)  of  the  Bttgton  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Dr.  Muck,  (  onduetor.  gy|^-p.  eit.|  notice. 


wo  n]  i ;  i  i<-\voiil.  'was  a  native  of  Kftnil- 
worth,  Wanvlekahire,  and  he  would 
have  naturally  given  the  pronunciation 
with  which  he  was  familiar  In  his  old 
home.  The  article  referred  to  states 
that  among  the  peasantry  of  that  re- 
gion the  name  is  pronounced  as  In 
Connecticut. 
The  statement  In  regard  to  Wymond- 
I  ham  Is  contained  In  the  same  article. 
Among  (he  first  settlers  In  this  town 
of  Windham  were  the  Rlpleys  from 
Wymondham.  Kng..  via  Hlngham,  Mass. 
In  this  case,  at  least,  the  pronunciation 
cannot  be  attributed  to  an  unlettered 
peasantry,  as  the  Ripley  family  was 
of  aristocratic  lineage. 

A.   B.  ROBERTS 
Windham,  Ct.,  Feb.  15. 
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Willie's  Papa. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  version  of  the  Little  Willie 
song  used  to  go  something  like  this: 
•'I  should  like  to  die,"  said  Willie, 
'•If  Papa  could  die  as  well. 
But  he  naya  he's  rather  timid. 
He's  afraid  he'd  go  to  hell." 
But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  pronunciation  of  "Papa." 
In  the  above  the  accent  would  fall  on 
the  last  syllable.    Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  better  pronunciation:  pah  pah 
(accent  on  the  first)  or  pop-paer  (ac- 
cent on  the  second?   How  do  the  Eng- 
lish pronounce  the  word?  I  believe'  the 
Saxons  generally  placed  stress  on  the 
beginning  of  words,  while  the  Normans 
favored  accenting  the  ultimates. 
Boston.  DAD. 
The  neat  Oxford  Dictionary  prefers 
the    first    "a"    short,  and    the  accent 
thrown  on  the  second  syllable;-  but  it 
also   gives   "nappa."    Florio  (1590-1611) 
giving  in  his  dictionary  the  Italian  word 
"pappa"'  defines  it:   "The  first  word  that! 
children  are  taught  to  call  their  father! 
by,  as  ours  say  Dad,  Daddie,  or  Bab."  | 
The  Oxford  Dictionary  states  that  in 
England  in  the  17th  and  early  18th  cen- 
turies the  form  varied  between  "papa" 
(accent  on  the  last  syllable)  and  "pa- 
pa" (accent  on  the  first);  from  the  lat- 
ter the  American  "poppa"  (accent  on 
the   first).     In    "papa,"    meaning   The  j 
Pope,  also  a  parish  priest  in  the  Ortho-  j 
dox  Eastern  Church,  the  accent  is  on! 
the  first  syllable.    Walker's  pronounc-  i 
ing  dictionary  of  1791  prefers  the  accent 
in  "papa"  on  the  first  syllable.    To  go£ 
back  to  the  Oxford:    "At  its  first  In-  < 
troductlon    from   French,    courtly  and' 
politej  and  used  even  by  adults;  long! 
considered  'genteel' ;  but  more  and  more . 
left  to  children,  and  in  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century  largely  abandoned 
even  by  them."— Ed. 


Lancaster,  who  from 
my    previous  query 


Is 


attention 
obviously 


to 


scholar  and  a  gentleman,  could  assuage* 
my  perplexity  as  to  two  other  questions  f 
which  have  haunted  me  sLnce  child-  f 
hood's  more  or  less  happy  hour;  naraely.t 
what  did  Freedom  shriek  when  Kosclus- ! 
ko  fell?  and  "Why  do  girls  leave1 
taome7"  1  H.  C.  SOUTHARD. 

AlUtont 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
I'clcgraph  (London.  Jan.  27)  wrote:   "The  I1 
.""aris  Opera,  tinder  Jacques  Rouchc'sl 
Management,  has  just  given  its  first  [j 

lew  ballet  .since  the  war.    The  work  is- 
\    one  of  the   most  modern  Russian" 
omposers,    Igor    Stravinsky',    but  the 
nusic  is  probably  not-  the  latest  he  has 
omposed.    To  j ml^o  by  his  orchestral  I 
ffectt,  the  score  must  date  back,  not! 
inly  before  the  'Sacre  du  Printemps'— y 
iiere  is  no  doubt  about  that— but  also  $ 
rfore  even  'Petruehka.'    The  ballet  is™ 
lie   Ballet   oC   the    Bees.     The    'book'  j 
cms  to   have   been   taken  from   Mr.  I , 
laurlce    Maeterlinck's    famous  •  prose  | 
a  m  on.  bees,  although  the  program  did 
I  say  so.   The  hive  on  the  Paris  Opera.  J 
iffc  is  naturally  a  gisantic  one*.  The. 
nery  is  by  Max  Dethomas.  who  did 
nc  admb-ublo  work  for  Mr.  Rouche  at 
c  Theatre  des  Arts  in  the  days  before 
*  war.   when   theories   of  simpliHed  i 
■  nge  •  flocoration    .seemed    to   be  vital 
cstions.     A    series  of   back  curtains 
■  hung  one  behind  the  ether,  cut  to 
in  hexagons  \wih  the  ground  line  of 
siape.   The  farthest  curtain  opens 
-  i  a  deep  blue  summer  sky.    The  'book' 
the  ballet  is  simply*  the  mating  of  the 
leeti  of  the  Bees.     Drones  buzz  in. 
\  1  are  rejected  but  one,  and  he,  after 
rn   has  mated  the  Queen  in  a  whirl  of 
nclng,    falls    dead    just    outside  the 
The  Queen  Bee  and 
•c  all  In  white,  and 
bite  with  a  patch  of 
is  to  say  that  little 
n  expended  on  the 
music;  it  is  subdued 
-  ompared  with  that 
-intensity.'  but  it  has 
-■olor,  extraordinary 
nnd  is  orchestrated 
i  skill.    The  delicate 
ri-hestra  while  the 
n  t|the  Queen  is  ex- 


ci  ening  of  the  hive 
lv  r  servant  bees 
e  drones  arc  in 
ack  velvet.  Tha 
agination  has  1 
esses.  As  to.  tli< 
it  almost  sedate 
the  'Sacre  du.  I 


Octave    Mirbeau    Is    unfortunate  In 
death,  for  there  are  newspapers  that 
spell  his  name  Mirabeau.    The  awk- 
ward squad  still  fires  over  graves.  It 
is  stated  that  his  chief  work  is  the 
play  "Les  Mauvais  Bergers,"  produced 
by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  1897.    The  part 
she  played  was  relatively  short.  Deval 
bore  away  the  honors  &s  Hargand,  and 
Lucien  Gultry  was  conspicuous  as  Jean 
Roule.    But  Mlrbeau's  play  "Business 
Is   Business"— for   this   is   the  literal 
translation  of  the  French  title— is  the 
better  work  and  it  made  much  more  of 
a  sensation.  As  a  novelist  Mirbeau  was 
bitter    and  cynical    in  his  views,  and 
often  brutal  in  expression.  "Calvary," 
j  "Sebestien  Roche,"  "The  Abbe  Jules"  j 
I  were     followed     by  the  extraordinary  j 
"Journal  of  a  Chamber  Maid,"  In  which! 
Paul  Bourget  and  others  were  cruelly! 
j  mocked.    i«i  this  and  his  later  books.  ! 
Mirbeau  reminded  one  of  Swift  describ- 
I  ing  the  Yahoos.    It  was  Mirbeau  who  \ 
brought    Maeterlinck    into    notice    by  f 
I  hailing  him  as    "The  Belgian  Shakes-  i 
peare."   Maeterlinck  outlived  It. 


Mr.  Roberts  Replies. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Noting  the  comments  of  "EJ.  B.  B."  of 
Roxbury  upon  the  pronunciation  of 
Pontefract  and  Kenilworth,  I  will  say 
that  my  authority  for  the  former  was 
an  ai*icle  published  several  years  ago 
in  the  Outlook,  written  by  an  American 
tourist  upon  the  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain English  localitiea. 

The  statement  In  regard  to  Kenil- 
worth   was    contained    in    an  article 
entitled  "Town  Names  in  Connecticut," 
written  by  Franklin  B.  Dexter  some  j 
30  years  ago.    The  article  states  that  j 
ihe  pioneer  of  Kllltngworth,  Ct.,'  Ed- 


Concernlng  Pronunciation. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 
j     Tour  correspondent,  English  born  and 
bred,  who  has  lived  in  Warwickshire, 
ought  to  be  an  authority  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation  of   "Warwick"   and  "War- 
I  wickshire."    Tet  I,  who  have  sojourned 
in  Warwickshire,  am  positive  that  the' 
pronunciation  there  is  "Warrick"  and 
"Warrickshlre."    Moreover,  the  dictiona- 
ries back  me  up.    I  have  long  mistrusted 
that  no  man  Is  an  authority  on  his  own 
pronunciation,  nor  always  upon  that  of 
his  intimates,  though  he  very  well  may 
be  upon  that  of  natives  of  other  regions 
of  the  English-speaking  world.     I  re- 
member that,  on  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land from  western  New  York,  a  relative 
twitted  me  on  the  "burr"  I  gave  the:' 
sound  of  "r"  in  "where,"  "there,"  "here," 
etc.    She  said  that  I  pronounced  those 
words  "whe-err,"  "the-err,"  "he-err"  (or 
j  "hee-yer").    She  said  it  was  a  western- 
ism.    I  had  never  been  conscious  of  it, 
but  many  a  time  since  I  have  tried  to 
catch  myself  at  it,  and,  to  my  chagrin, 
I  found  that  she  was  right.    I  think  that 
most  northerners  who  have  heard  south- 
erners speak  would  say  that  the  speech 
of  white  southerners  was  very  much  like 
that  of  Negroes.    Well,  just  let  a  north- 
ern mudsill  go  to  Georgia  and  opine  as 
much  in  a  company  of  southern  white 
folks.    There  will  be  coffee  and  pistols' 
for  two  at  once.    And  I  might  ask,  How 
many  New  England  ers  are  conscious  of 
their  practice  of  adding  an  "r'«  to  "saw" 
and  "Jehovah"  and   "Idea"  when  the 
following  word  begins  with  a  vowel?  II 
shouldn't  wonder  if  seven  ouC  of  ten 
New  Englanders  had  the  habit,  and  a 
man's  cultivation  seems  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it    I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
native-born  clergyman  who  does  not  say 
"Jehover."    Yet  I  fancy  he  would  deny 
the  soft  Impeachment  if  he  were  ac- 
cused.  The  same  habit  Is  common  enough 
In  England,  too.     Indeed,  the  Concise 
Oxford    Dictionary   authorizes  "Idear." 
But  what  I  arii  getting  at  is  that  the 
Warwickshire  man  is  not  infallible  in 
the  matter  of  pronunciation  in  War- 
wickshire, 'w.  e.  K 
Boston.  • 


"Look  It." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  "Look  it":   everyone  in  this  , 
vicinity  says  it;  no  one  knows  how  it  ' 
is  spelled,  or  ever  saw  it  in  print.  Iti 
was  in  use  in  Northampton  15  years 
ago,  and  I  am  told  that  the  expression 
was  a  common  one  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  within  20  or  25  years.    To  my 
ear  and  eye,  "look  ut"  or  "look  't" 
would  be  variants  of  the  spelling  rather 
than  "look  at." 


HANDEL-HAYDN 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emll 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its  mid- 
winter concert  last  night  in  Symphony 
Hall.  The  society  was  assisted  by  Mist 
fleneva  Jeffords,  soprano;  William  W. 
Hicks,  tenor;  G.  Roberts  Lunger,  bass; 
H.  G.  Tucker,  organist,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Festival.  Orchestra,  John  W.  Crow- 
ley, concert  master.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Gounod,  Messe  Solennelle 
("St.  Cecilia");  Chadwiek.  "the  Pil- 
grims, a  cantata;  Massenet,  "II  est 
doux"  (Miss  Jeffords);  Handel  "Honor 
and  Arms"  (Mr.  Lunger);  Tachalkow- 
•ky.  Andante  from  String  Quartet  op. 
11  (string  orchestra);  Handel,  "Deeper 
and  Deeper  Still"  and  "Waft  Heri 
Angels"'  (Mr.  Hicks);  Sullivan.  "The 
Lost  Chord"  for  chorus,  orchestra  and: 
organ. 

Gounod's  St.  Cecilia  Mass  was  com- 
posed in  1S55,  in  the  country,  near  Av- 
ranches.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
Paris:  "Afternoons  I  usually  spend  my 
timo  reading  in  the  woods  some  chap- 
ters of  my  dearly  loved  Doctor  Saint 
Augustin.  Iam  writing  a  translation  of, 
the  book;  it  is  my  hour  of  meditation. 
After  that  I  think  of  my  Mass."  But 
the  Sanctus  must  have  been  composed 
some  years  before,  for  In  a  concert  given 
by  Counod  in  London  on  Jan.  5,  1861, 
the  Sanctus— "fragment  of  a  mass"— 
was  performed  with  three  other  com- 
positions, and  according  to  Chorley  It 
was  the  one  that  definitely  assured  suc- 
cess. Chorley,  praising  the  music, 
said  ihat  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  would  not  be  too  large  for  the 
final  pages  of  the  Sanctus. 

The  Mass.  in  memory  of  Gounod's 
father-in-law   Zlmmermann,   was  first 
performed  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the 
church  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  Nov.  29, 1 
1853.   The  solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Dus-, 
sy.  Btissine  and  Jourdan.   Tilmont  con- 
I  ducted    the  _  orchestra:     Huraut  the 
chorus.   Batiste  was  the  chief  organist; 
i  Henor  played  the  choir  organ.    It  ap- 
,i  pears  from  a  remark  of  Prod'homme 
and  Dandelot  that  the  Sanctus  had  al- 
,  ready  been  heard  in  Paris,  with  the 
I  Benedyictus,  Jan.  4,  1852.  when  Gucy-? 
jmard  and  Miss  Polnsot  were  the  solo- 

Masses  for  St.  Cecilia's  day  by  Nieder- 
meyer,  Adam  and  Thomas  had  been 
performed  before  this  at  St.  Eustache.  t 
Adam  in  a  complimentary  notice  of' 
Gounod's  mass  intimated  delicately  that 
klio  latter  had  borrowed  an  Idea  for  his 
plorla  from  him.  He  also  said  that  the 
effect  of  the  Sanctus  was  less  in  the 
church  than  in  the  theatre.  Some  have 
thought  the  whole  mass  theatrical. 

Saint-Saens,  speaking  of  the  perform- 
ance of  this  mass  in  St.  Eustache.  said 
that  it  stupefied  many.  "This  simplici- 
ty, this  grandeur,  this  serene  light  that 
ose  on  the  musical  world  as  the  break 
,)f  day,  disturbed  many.   The  approach 


I  of  a  genius-  was  felt,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  this"  approach  is  as  a  rule  badly  I 
I]  received.  10  is  a  strange  thing,  but  in- 
[I  tellectually  tnan  is  nocturnal,  or  at  least  | 
|  he  likes  the  twilight;  light  strikes  fear, 
in  him;  it  is  necessary  for  him  lo  ac- 
custom himse-lf  gradually  to  it.    Now  | 
luminous  rays  streamed  from  this  Mass  . 
in  floods.  Or*}  was  at  first  dazzled,  then  I 
charmed,  then  conquered.  A  bold  Inno-  i 
vation,   the  introduction  of  the  text, 
'Domine,    non    sum    Dlgnus,'    in    the  | 
'Agnus    Del'-  revealed    the  religious! 
artist,  who,  mot  restricting  himself  to  E 
following  know,  n  models,  found  In  his  | 
ecclesiastical  .studies  the  necessary  au- 1 
thorlty  for  liturgical  changes  which  a  | 
simple  layman  yvould  not  have  dared  to  p 
allow  himself." 

And  It  is  Satnt-Saens  who,  asking  n 
Gounod  for  an  explanation  of  a  stroke  I 
of  the  bass  drunt  strangely  mystical  in  I 
character,  occurring  at  the  beginning  I 
of  the  "Gloria,"  tells  us  that  Gounod  j 
replied  solemnly:  "It  is  the  cannon  3 
shot  of  eternity."  A  fine  phrase,  like 
"the  chronometer  of  God  never  errs,"  II 
but,  pray,  what  5s  Its  precise  mean-  ] 
Ing?  » 

Mr.  Chadwfck'a  cantata  was  produc-d  ijj 
by  the  Cecilia  Society  in  1891. 
words  are  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  who  found  jJ 
the  cop5t  ofi  Cape  Cod  stern  and  rock  | ! 
bound,   and  ,did  not  realize   that  thej 
Pilgrims   wisBiing  freedom   of  worship 
denied  it  to  others  of  another  faith. 

Last  night's  performance  by.  the  .So-  W 
ciety  delighted  a  large  and  interested  . ' 
audience.  The  Messe  Solennelle  was  ex-  ; 
ceedingly  welf  done.  Beautiful  indeed 
and  spiritually  exalting  were  the  Gloria  ' 
with  its  swelling  anthem  of  praise,  the 
Credo  with  its  strident  note,  and  .the  £ 
Sanctus,  which  bursts  forth  into  climatic  J 
measures,  thus  following  closely  the  ,P 
religious  ritual. 

,  The  work  of  th*  chorus,  both  duri'iir; 


6 


for  the  enjoymen 
Mr.   Chad  wick's 


were   the  first  by 
lit  well  be  repeated 
of  other  Audiences. 
■The  Pilgrims"'  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  applause.    His  m  :  ic 
s   to   mind    "the    breaking  waves 
hed   high   on   a  stern  and  rock- 
ttd  coast."  and  vividly  accompanies 
i.     Hemans's     verses.     A  great 
mnhat    note.    "Ay.    call    it  holy 
una,"  with  the  full  power  of  the 
an  makes  a  dramatic  ending.  Mr. 
idwlck.  who  was  present,  rose  from  ; 
aeat  to  acknowledge  the  audience's 

numbers  on  the  program 
i.  Miss  Jeffords  sang  sat-j 
tefactorlly  in  Massenet's  "II  Est  Doux."' 
Mr  Luoger  in  Handel's  aria  and  the 
•tring  orchestra  in  Tschaikowsky's 
Andante  won  favor.  The  orchestra  re- 
sponded generously  to  an  encore,  one  of 
Kevin's  Venetian  songs.  Mr.  Hicks,  who 
t*  the  possessor  of  a  pleasing  tenor 
Tolce,  Rave  enjoyment  in  Handel's 
"Waft  Her,  Angels,  to  the  Sky."  The 
Concert  ended  with  a  patriotic  (ouch  in 
the  chorus  singing  "America." 

JOHN  McCORMACK 

IS  WELCOMED  HERE 


his 
tribute. 

The  single 


band  who  will -be  an  additional  burden, 
or  at  the  best  wilHool;  on  his  wife  as  a' 

drudge  or  a  playthlng7  Soames  is  intro- 
duced that  celibacy  may  be  derided.) 
Lesbia,  attractive,  coiirted.  •will  not 
marry  and  gives  her  reasons  with  re- 
freshing frankness.  "The  voice  of  na- 
ture" does  not-  stir  her.  Leo  says  out 
loud  what  some  whimsical,  restless, 
curious  women  have  thought  to  them- 
selves:  she  would  like  (wo  husbands,  if 
It  could  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Edlth'r   character   Is   not   eg  clearly 
defined.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  Mrs. 
J  'leofge.    perhaps   (he   most  fantastical, 
ksurely    <he    most    fascinating,  woman 
(;  that  has  leaped   from  the  dramatist's 
I  brain?    f\s  for  Mrs.   BrldgcnorCh,  she 
j  is   the    plain,    homespun    mother  and 
j  housewife.     matter     of     fact.  easilv 
j  shocked,   a  comfortable,  old-fashioned, 
j  sensible   person,   whose  good  -qualities 
.are  not  brought  forward;  they  ;u-.-  lefi 
for  the  spectator  to  imagrh*:  Tgrtd  her 
,  voice  is  well  nigh  lost  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  grotesque  opinions. 
The  remedy  Is  a  wild  extravaganza, 
l  an,  /Orgie  of  extraordinary   talk.  The 
characters  arc  In  «  topsy-turvy  '  world, 
j  The  Bishop  himself  might  have  been  the 
hero  of  a  Bah  Ballad.    Marriage  is  not 
the  o»ly  subject  discussed.    The  blunt, 
honest  soldier  is  made  ridiculous,  and 
the  army  is  again  ridiculed  in  the  open- 
ing speech  of  Hotchklss.  which  takes 
one    back    to    "Arms   and    the  Man." 
There  are  the  expected  attacks  on  the 
Church  of  England.    Is  not  the  Bishop 
I  a  bit  of  a  freethinker  exoopS  In  mat- 
ters of  business?     Really,    the  sanest 
beings  on  the  stage  are  the  admirable 


saw  a  thief  take  Up  the  revolve 
up  his  head  from  the  pillow  and 

'  his  money.'  He  was  unable  to  it 
'■  nor  could  he  speak  until  eight 

1  hours  later. 


Vast  Audience  in  Symphony  Hall 
Greets   Distinguished   Singer  j  tw'&JgS*  5ro<rer  and 
with  Affection. 


John  McCormack,  the  tenor,  was 
greeted  with  warm  affection  and  lively 
admiration  yesterday  afternoon  by  an 
audience  which  filled  every  Inch  of  room 
In  Symphony  Hall,  where  he  gave  a 
concert,  assisted  by  Donald  McBeath, 
violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider,  pianist. 

His  program  was  well  arranged  both 
to  suit  varying  tastes  and  to  exhibit  the 
wide  range  of  the  singer's  skill  and 
charm.  It  began  with  two  airs  from 
Handel.  The  second  group  contained 
songs  by  Schubert,  Brahms  and  Schu-| 
mann,  the  third  Irish  folksongs  and  the' 
last  modern  songs  of  sentiment  and 
passion  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, Hamilton  Harty  and  John  Melvin.  ,. 

Mr.  McCormack  sang  all  the  groups! 


V  hilo  there  Is  truth,  hitter  truth  of- 
ten In  the  lines  that  are  so  gallv  and.  as 
It  were.  Irresponsibly  tossed  off,  there 
are  also  lines  that  are  sophistical  and 
fallacious.    This  jumble  of  sound  soirsar 
and    foolishness  is  for  the  most  part 
amusing,   at   times   irresistibly  funny: 
the  comedy  is  so  amusing,  in  spite  of 
a  few  dull  spots  where  Mr.  Shaw's  In- 
vention flags,    that  n>»   one  thinks  of 
taking  _  a    lesson    to    heart,  crying 
"shame"  at-  an  abuse,  or  joining  a  so- 
ciety to    Improve  existing  conditions. 
What  is  Mr.  Shaw's  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter?    Eesbla.  a  fine  woman, 
;  insist,  she.  will  not  marry.    Edith  weds 
J  Cecil.    I,eo  suddenly  discovers  that  tho 
!  brilliant    Tlotchkiss  is    more  tiresome 
;  than  bar  husband  Reginald;  Mrs.  George 
jwill  let  Reginald  call  on  her  as 


-  long 

I  as  he  entertains  her  husband.    At  the 

with  his  usual  tenderness,  strength  andf-  |  p  a>  esl".  P°*ing 

unprincipled,  bursts  into  fine  old  crust- 
ed melodrama:    "To  betray  a  comrade, 


beauty,  but  his  characteristic  and  pe- 
culiar fascination  cast  its  most  potent 
spell  over  his  hearers  In  the  Irish  set.: 
The  audience  was  insistent  In  its  re- 1 
calls  throughout  and  the  singer  re-j 
sponded  with  his  customary  generosity. ! 

Mr.  McJBeath'8  violin  numbers  roused' 
keen  pleasure  and  hearty  enthusiasm.,. 
Mr.  Schneider's  accompaniments  added i 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  both  Mr.  | 
McCormack  and  Mr.  McBeath,  while 
his  song,  "Your  Eyes,"  was  warmly  re-  ; 
ceived.  ,  1 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH     THEATRE:  "Getting 

Married."    by   George    Bernard  Shaw. 

Produced  by  William  Faversliam. 

Mr«.  ttrlilgenxrth  Mrs.  Kdnvit'rid  Ourn»y 

Collins  JcjImi  Hnru'ouil 

i  i  Sonera  I  Ttrldgenorth   .t.dnnden  Ilaro 

I*sbla  Grantham  Hilda  Spong 

HeKlnnl.l  Brldgenortb  George  KJCigeriild 

1  Mrs.  Iteglnald  (l.eo)  Bridgenoctli  

*  •      •    Arleen  Hnekett 

The  Flshop  of  Chelsea  Mr.  Kiivemlmm 

81    .lolm  Hotelikiei. . .  '.  Charles  Cherry  1 

iCerll  SykeK  Hugh  Dlllman 

1*11  th   Brid«""ortii  Marjori'-  I'.zzU-s'oii 

1  Oliver  Cromwell  Soaui'K  Edwin  rushman  I 

Mn.  George  Henrietta  Crnaman  I 

■  The  Beadle  Ilerliort  Belmore  | 

I  Mr.  Faversliam  partly  foiled  Mr.  Shaw's 
attempt  to  weary  critics  who  had  com- 

I  plained  of  his  loquacity  in  "Man  and  Su- 

j  perman."  Whereas  Mr.  Shaw,  fondly 
thinkirfg  or  ironically  stating  that  "Get- 
ting Married"  is  in  the  classical  form,  a 

j  return  to  unity  of  time  and  place  as  ob- 
served in  the  Greek  drama,  made  no  dl- 

.  vision  Into  acts  and  scenes.  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  made  three  acts  of  the  play,  and 
thus  gave  the  comedians  and  the  audi- 


Mr.  Shaw,  when  the  play  was  pro- 
'  duced  in  London  In  1908,  forestalled  an 
I  obvious  and  adverse  criticism  by  frank- 
ly admitting  that  the  comedy  was  a  con- 
versation:   that   each   character  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  the  dramatist. 

The  comedy  is  a  conversation.  A  pas- 
sage from  Boswe'l's  Johnson  might 
Illustrate  the  nature  of  the  dialogue. 
Calling  on  Johnson.  Hoswell  found  him 
highly  satisfied  with  his  colloquial  prow- 
ess the  night  before.  "Well."  said  John- 
ron.  "we  had  good  talk."  To  which  Bos- 
well  answered:  "Yes,  sic  you  tossed 
and  gored  several  persons 


to  be  disloyal  to  a  host,  to  break  the 
covenant  of  bread  and  salt  Is  Impos- 
sible. You  may  take  mo  home  with 
you.  Polly;  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 
As  If  blushing  for  a  lapso  Into  the  con- 
ventional, the  dramatist  puts  this  line 
into  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  George:  "And 
nothing  to  hope!" 

Would  Mr.  Shaw  be  grieved.  If  no  one 
were  to  take  this  comedy  seriously  ex- 
cept all  those  without  humor?    if  he 
had  been  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  last 
night   lie   opuld    have   answered:  "At 
least   I   have  amused   you   for  nearly 
three  hours."    No  one  could  have  con- 
tradicted    him.      The    large  audience 
laughed      from      beginning     to     end,  |I 
laughed  heartily  and  honestly.    Seldom  3 
If  ever  has  a  play  consisting  wholly  of  ' 
dialogue,   expositions  and  development 
of  theses,  without  dramatic  action,  been 
ao  enthusiastically  received. 
Probably  this  was  due  in  large  meas- 
>  ure  to  the  uncommonly  high  quality  of 
j  the  performance.    There  was  hardiy  a 
|  part  that  was  not  more  than  adequate! 
;  ly  taken.     There  was   the  inimitable 
:  impersonation  off  Collins  by  Mr.  Har- 
j  wood.   Could  anything  have  been  better  | 
,  than  Mr.  Hare's  portraiture  of  the  geii' 
oral,  or  Mr,  Fitzgerald's  Reginald,  or 
Mr.   Cherry's   Ilotchklas?    Mr.  Faver- 
I  sham's  Bishop    was  suave,  dignified. 

aristocratic,  not  without  humor,  and 
I  there  was  a  human  touch  that  came 
from  the  actor  rather  than  the  drama- 
tist. Miss  Crosman  revelled  In  the  part 
of  Mrs.  George,  playing  with  amazing 
spirit  In  the  grotesque  scenes,  de- 
claiming the  strange  V'slon  with  the  true 
rhapsodic  note  and  with  the  pathos  of 
misunderstood  womanhood;  now  with] 
the  rough  wit  of  a  coal-seller's  wife, 
now  arch  and  irresistible,  with  a  voice 
that  charmed  the  ear,  with  a  grace 
even  in  tantrums  that  bewitched  the 
eye.  Miss  Rpong  fully  understood 
Lesbla's  nature  and  revealed  it  to  the 
audience.  The  others  played  well  their 
parts. 


Degas,  speaking  of  a  portrait  of  Caro-B 
lus-Duran  by  his  pupil,  said :  "Have  youlj 
noticed  the  cuffs  of  Carolus  and  the| 
veins  of  his  hands  charged  with  the! 
vibrations  of  a  Venetian  pulse?" 


A  Prodigious  Swell. 

Wo  have  read  of  "careful  dressers." 
who  had  aisles  of  coats,  waistcoats  and 
trousers,  on  approved  stretchers,  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  a  valet,  who 
saw  to  rotation  in  wearing,  cleansing, 
bushelling,  etc.  Sometimes  there  is  men-' 
tion  of  a  forest  of  walking  sticks  and 
umbrellas.  No  ono  of  these  swells  ap- 
proached the  French  duke  who  in  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century  ordered  the 
construction  of  23  manikins  modelled  on 
his  body,  so  that  no  garment  would  lose 
W  shape  or  show  a  crease.  This  was  the 
1  duke  who,  dressed  daily  by  two  valets, 
I  would  say  to  one  of  them :  "Now  put 
gold  pieces  in  my  waistcoat  pocket." 

"Is-ri-el." 

I  As  the  Wor'd  Wags: 

After  the  sermon,  and  the  hush  of 
J  the  benediction,  there  is  a  most  har- 
monious  amen   by   the   choir,'  ending 
with  "Thy  people,  Israel." 
During  my  long  personal  experience 
I  with  singing  the  word  "Israel"  I  have 
always  found  It  natural  and  easy  and 
musical  to  pronounce  the  word,  in  sing- 
ing, the  same  as  In  speaking.  Hence  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  a  well 
;  trained  choir  Invariably  pronounce  the 
,  word  "Is-ri-el." 

In  my  ignorance  I  have  appealed  to 
i  scute  who  say  they  know,  and  am  told 
that  this  mispronunciation  Is  an  iron- 
.  clad  rule,  musically  speaking.  That  it' Is 
easier,  more  fluent,  more  musical,  to 
sing  the  word  "Is-rl-el."  Personally  I 
do  not  think  this  is  so;  and  it  does  not 
seem   to  me  altogether  respectful  to 
Israel;  but  pray  tell  mo:  Is  it  true  that 
'  in  music  it  Is  considered  necessary,  for 
any  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  "Is-ri-el"? 

I   am   far   from   criticising;  merely 
looking  for  light. 

FREDERIC  .  A.  WHITING. 
Framlngham  Centre. 
We  have  heard  various  pronunciations 
of  "Israel"  in  the  choir  loft  and  out  of 
Uit.   We  have  heard  "Izrul."  "Iz-ra-el." 
"Izreel,"  "Iz-ri-el,"  "Isrul."  etc.  The 
Oxford  Dictionary  gives  this  more  or 
less  cryptic  pronunciation:  "I  .  zre*'— no, 
,j  we  cannot  reproduce  it  by  the  linotype. 
S  Is  the  Hebrew,  "Yisrael"  with  a  long 
.'A"b."  and  long  "e"?  Choirs  are  supposed 
to  follow  the  pronunciation  and  sVHablc 
division   adopted   by   composers.  We 
have  heard  congregations  sing  "When 
Israel  of  the  Lord  Baoved,"  making  two 
syllables,  each  long,  and  turning  "s" 
Into  "z."    We  do  not  know  any  rule 
compelling  a  choir  to  sing  "Is-ri-el."— Ed. 


thoroughly  British. 

Does  anyone  rememher  the'  v    •  i 
Dodge's  famous  "Sneezing  Sona"? 
Boston.  EMIL  SCHWA  rc 

We  remember  the  words  of  Oasian's 
"Serenade."  They  are  singularly  wild 
and  romantic  and  we'll  print  them  In  a 
day  or  two,— aid.  * 


Capt.  Jinks  and  Others. 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  dislike  to  spoil  Mr.  Edgar  P.  How- 

|  ard's  pleasure,  but  as  I  remember  the 

I  song,  Capt.  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Martlnes 
fed  his  horse  on  corn  (not  peas)  and 
beans.    I  admit  the  beans,  but  not  tho 

1  peas. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  Horace 
Lingard,  certainly  a  pleasing  entertain* 
J  er,  and  that  fine  old  song,  "OntheBeoda 
H  at  Long  Branch."  I  never  had  the  pteaa- 
M  ure  of  hearing  Lingard  sing  "Mister 
I  Hassan  Ali-Berg,"  but  the  name  re- 
minds me  of  a  song  of  similar  scene, 
.  ^evidently  a  product  of  British  humor, 
which  was  popular  In  those  days.  It 
was  entitled  "Ka-Fo4>zle-Um,"  and  the 
■  first  two  stanzas  ran  about  like  this: 

In  anrlent  time  tbere  llvtd  a  Tnr>. 

A  horrid  beaat  within  the  East. 
Who  did  the  prophet's  holy  work 
*    Aa  Babah  of  Jerusalem. 
I  He  had  a  daughter  street  and  smirk. 
Complexion  fair,  with  light  blue  nal». 
And  naught  about  ber  like  a  Turk, 
&xcept  the  name  Ka  Foozle-Um. 

Refrain: 

Ob,  Ka-Foorle-  Cm,  KW*90Sde-Um,  Ka-Fooala- 
■  i  Cm, 

Oh,  Ea-Fooile-Cm.  tht  aUorttar  of  the  BabaJk. 

I  A  yonth  there  llrtd  *aar  *o  rta, 

I    His  name  was  Siat   a  fmrttet  Lamb. 

'/a  He  was  of  ancient  ^»1lgree, 

I    And  came  from  old  Mcthusalam. 
He  drove  a  trade  and  prosperad  l»  ell. 

i    In  nkfns  of  rats  and  ancltnt  bet*. 
LBAna  ringing  at  the  Ba.iab'a  *.L, 

J    He  saw  and  loved  Ka-Foa«l*»Una. 

■i  Refrain. 

y   My  recollection  of  »he  rest  of  the  -ong 
Mis  somewhat  fcazy,  •"ut  I  be' leva  the 
Bp  Babah  dtsnovers  lh#  two  lovers  In  clan- 
'  destine  InUrcourre.  and  In  consequence 
accommodates  each  of  them  with  a  bow- 
:•  string,  thereby  ending  all  their  aches, 
pains  and  perplexities:  and  finally  it  is 
said    that    on    moonlight    nights  the 


FIRST  GAULOIS  CONCERT 

PROVES  A  SUCCESS 

Evening    Is  Devoted  to  Works  of 
Magnard. 

The  first  of  the  three  concerts  Gaulois.l 
under  the  direction  of  Helene  Slatoff-I 
Portier.  was  given  last  evening  at  Steln-j 
lert  Hall.     The  evening   was  devoted) 
Ito  Alberlc  Magnard  and  his  works.  There) 
was  an  explanatory  talk  by  Mr.  Edward! 
Burllnghame  Hill.    The  program  was  as 
follows:    Kxcerpts  from  "I/es  Prbmen-j 
ades."    for   piano    (Walter    Starbuck)  i 
Poeme     from     "Quatre     Poemes  ei* 
Muslqtie"  (Sergei  Adamsky,  tenor)  ;  alrb 
from    "Yolande"   ,Mmp.    Isa'dora  Mar-I 
tinez,   soprano)  ;    two   movements  froml 
■jviolin  sonata  (Mr.  Tak  and  Miss  Eliza-; 
Ibeth  Sledhof )  :  excerpts  from  the  opera] 
■"Berenice"  (Mme.  Martinez,  Mr.  Adam-J 
jsky)  ;  Quartet  Chant  Funebre  (The  Hol-j 
land  Quartet). 

Alberic  Magnard  wa  sborn  in  Parlsi 
June  9,  l*K>.    He  studied  with  Theodore] 
\  Dubois   at   the   Conservatoire   and  In] 
i  18SS  won  a  first  prize  In  harmony.  Hel 
[then  went  to  complete  his  education  asl 
a  composer  with  d'Indy.    Wealthy,  not' 
driven  with  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
living,  he  •  lived  quietly  at  his  country  i 
home  at  Baron,  near  Paris,  and  worked  - 
as  he  pleased,  regardless  of  critics  and  I 
public.    He  was  his  own  publisher  and 
thus  weakened  his    chances  for  notori- 
ety,   At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
sent  his  family  away  and  remained  in 
the  country.     In   September.   1914.  the 
enemy,  passing  through  the  little  vil-  | 
lage,  set  fire  to  his  home.    Accounts  of 
his   death    are    Incomplete,    but    it  Is 
thought  that  he  either  shot  himself  or 
was  the  victim  of  the'lnvaders.  against  I 
whom  he  was  defending  his  home. 

Magnard  wrote  three  operas:  "Guer- 
coeur."  "Yolande."  "Bernice."  for  which 
he  supplied   the   text.     "Yolande"   fell  I 
into   oblivion    after   two  performances! 
at  the  Monnjiie  In  Brussels.  "Bernice" 
was    given    in    Paris    at    the  Opera- 
Comique   in    1911.     m  an  entertaining 
preface  to  this  opera  he  acknowledges! 
himself  as  a  confirmed  Wagnerian  and 
admits    that    lacking-    the  necessary 
genius  to  create  a   new  lyric  form  he 
chose  among  existing  styles  that  which 
was  best  suited  to  his  classical  tastes 
and  traditional  musical  cultivation. 

His  other  works  include  symphonies, 
chamber    music,    piano    pieces,  songs. 
His    chamber  .music    snd  symphonies 
I  met   a   kindlier   fate  than   his  operas. 

When  his  "Chant  Funebre"  in  memory 
ji,  of  his  father,  a  celebrated  editor  of 
the  Figaro,  was  given  in  Paris.  Gau- 
thier-Villars  referred  to  him  as  a  com- 
poser "wholly  unknown  to  the  great 
public,  unfortunately  a  Dreyfusard,  but 
a  man  congested  with  talent." 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  the 
Promenades  again  and  the  whole  of  the 
violin  sonata.  In  "St.  Cloud"  the  gaiety 
of  a  French  holiday  Is  suggested;  in  "St. 
Germain."  which  the  composer  has 
marked  to  be  played  "amoureusement" 
there  Is  the  thought  of  the  romantic 
terrace,  beloved  of  lovers,  with  Its  view 
over  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  In  the 
piano  pieces,  as  In  the  sonata,  there 
are  many  beautiful  pages,  pages  of  in^ 
spiration.  vigorous  originality,  exalted 
thought. 

Mr.  Tak.  recovering  from  Illness,  did] 
not  take  part  in  the  quartet,  but  played 
the  violin  sonata  sympathetlcallv  and 
with  taste.  Others  performed '  thelrj 
share  of  the  concert  con  amore.    '  I 

At  the  second  concert,  next  Monday! 
evening.  Mme.  Slatoff- Portier.  diseuse.f 
and  Prof.  Allard  of  Harvard  University! 
will  appear. 


"A  FOOL  THERE  WAS"  OPENS 
AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Melodramatic     Three-Act  Drama 
Proves  Forceful. 

CASTLE    SQUARE    THEATR  E — "JjCI 
Kool  There  Was."  Drama  in  three  acts] 
by  Porter  Emerson  Browne. 

The  tale  of  the  "fool,"  who  made  hlH 
prayer   "to   the  woman  who  did  now* 
care,"   Is   melodramatic,   but  it  shows) 
situations  entirely  possible  and  there- 
tore   may   be    regarded   as  a   forceful  < 
warning. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  the  piny.; 


wraiths  of  Ka-Foozle-Um  and  Sam  may  '  as  in  the  poem,  In  the  most  unvarnml 


For  In  this  play  Mr.  Shaw  makes  | ary  torch-  1,01,(1 
rjuch  of  institutions,  practices,  man-  '  met.  gloves,  pc 
lers  and  customs,  dear  not  only  to  Eng- r 'death.  In  1894 
ishmen   snd    English    women,   but   to|4parls  jrom  a 


gllsh-speaking    persona  the 
sr.     He    attacks    abuses,  lirop 
liedlr-s  and   then   laughingly  ad 
it  the.  remedy  may  turn  out  tr 
rae  than  the  evil.    Marriage  as 


Artists  in  Hayti. 

Not  long  ago  wo  spoke  of  Ingenious 
mediaeval  poisoning ;  how  a  compliment- 
makes  t ary  torch'  bouquet,  fan ;  how  boots,  hel- 
pommel  of  saddle  brought 
Dr.  Mlchaut  returned  to 
little  sojourn  in  llaytl. 
aid  that  the  natives  of  that  island 
expert  poisoners.   A  favorite  poison 
found  in  corpses  burled  ;  u  left  no 
'.  ■  There  was  a  white  powder  that 
es  blew  about  in  a  room  to  benumb 
ileepers,  so  that  the  robbery  would 
ifely  done.   He  knew  of  a  European 


be  seen  floating  o'er  the  roofs  of  Jeru 
salem  In  spectral  embrace- 
Mr.  Howard  also  speaks  of  Llngard's 
j  wife.  Alice  Dunning.   I  saw  her  In  IV) 
■  In  the  delightful  comedy.  "All  That  Gllt- 
j  ters  Is  Not  Gold,"  at  Roberts's  Opera 
i  House  In  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  she  seemed 
'to  my  youthful  eyes  the  most  beautiful 
'•j  woman  I  had  ever  seen. 

■kiierts's  Opera  House  was  a  four- 
•  I  stoW  brownstone  front,  Mansard  roof 
id  building  and  was  considered  very  much 
'  1  up-to-date.     But  In  those  days  there 
j  were  opera  houses  everywhere.  Any  old 
wooden  shack  with  an  apology  for  a 
'  stage  and  a  few  benches  in  tho  audl- 
.Vitorlum  was  an  "opera  house." 
I    Horace   Lingard   and    Osslan  Dodge 
|  were  the  two  great  protean  impei'sonn- 
|  tors  of  those  times,  and  Dodgeivaa'Ux&L 


fashion,  and  truths  are.  brought  home.1 
The  acting  of  the  husband  by  Wllliami 
Courtlelgh  is  vigorous  and  realistic,  and1 
Mr.  Thompson-  is  no  less  effective  asl 
the  friend  Mjss  Conroy',as  the.womanf 
is  Viciously  alluring,  while  Miss  L'Englel 
is  charming  as  the  sister.  The  play  wili! 
remain  at  the  Castle  Square  through! 
this  week  and  next. 


JEWETT  PLAYERS  SEEN 

IN  IBSEN  DRAMA 

Work   of   Gladys   Morris  Achieves 
Excellence. 

"COPr.EV  tiieatke:  ."A  Doll'* 
Jiouse.    i.y  uenrik  Ibsen,  presented  by 


attcr.iion  of  a  rather  small  but  Intensely 
Utere'strd  audience.  Careful  study  was 
1*1'  i"  every  detail  in  di  amatlc  coin- 
>' 1  ■  •  the  doll-wife  faces  her  play- 
ibound^  The  tarentella  scene,  with  Its 
will  ihiatiio  effects,  and  the  last  scene, 
>f  Ireini  idous  HimpUclty  and  strength, 
where  the  doll -wife  faces  the  play- 
nm.sier  individual  to  individual,  were 
splendidly  performed. 

The  work  of  Gladys  Morris  as  Nora 
Helnier  achieved  excellence.  Kirst  as  the 
pretty  fcjrk,  the  plaything  of  lier  hus- 
band, she  caught  the  spirit  of  the  young 
wife.    Later  her  character  development 
Into  Nora,  the  thouehtful  woman,  was 
well  marked.    Fred  YV.  Permaln  as  Dr. 
Rank  was  (admirable  in  the  part.  Leon- 
ard Craske  as  Torvald  Helmer  made  his 
psychological      changes      telling     end  ; 
touched  a  very  high  mark  in  his  per-  ' 
formanco.    Lionel  Glenister  made  a  sin- 
ister Nils  Krogstadt.    Other  members  J 
of  the  cast  contributed  their  share  to 
the  excellence  of  the  presentation. 

Next  week   the  Jewett   Players  will 
present  "The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor 
ack,"  an  idle  fancy  by  Jerome  K. 


COLONIAL  THEATRE  — "The  Love 
Mill,"  musical  comedy  In  two  acts,  book 
and  verses  by  Earl  Carroll,  music  by 
Alfred  Francis;  produced  in  Allentown, 
Pa.,  Feb.  5.  First  performance  in  Bog- 
ton.  \ 

Nicholas  Thompson  Clarence  Hsrtey  t 

Mra.  Thoruiismi  Jeslnette  l/owrle 

Millie  Gwendolyn  Plern 

Lucille  Alice  Hopcman 

I'e«rgy  Tessa  Kosta 

Mn,  ('arter-Ke«uinont  Vera  Miehelcna  t 

Count    Aladar  Przeaprortcnrk.T  

U'.istav  von  SeylfeTtlrj  I 

e  Dodfe. . . .:  Lynn  Overman  j 

William  King  Frank  Allswortli 

Tom  Morris  John  Wesley  MrCiowan 

Katie  '  Gertrude  demons 

Last  night's  performance  of  this  sec- 
ond venture  into  the  musical  comedy 
field  by  Andreas  Dippel,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  grand  opera,  not  only  as  an 
artist,  but  an  executive,  gave  frequent 
evidence  of  unpreparedness.  With  only- 
two  weeks  of  actual  presentation  behind 
it.  it  was  to  be  expected  that  smoothness 
might  be  lacking.  That  happens  com- 
monly nowadays;  yet  Such  a  defect  does 
not  necessarily  spell  disaster.  Given 
good  material,  any  capable  producer  is 
not  disheartened  at  Initial  impediments 
and  obstacles.  He  goes  ahead,  perfects 
and  polishes,  and  In  the  end  brings  forth 
a  geivi.  : 
So  it  should  be  with  "The  Love  Mill."  I 
Already  the  score  is  there,  rich  with  | 
likable  melodies,  varied  in  theme  and  j 
orchestration.  consistently  tuneful, 
"When  You  Feel  a  Little  Longing."  with 
its  slow  rhythm,  will  rival  the  "Every 
Little  .Movement"  of  "Madame  Sherry"; 
"Follow  Mamma's  Advice."  of  spright- 
lier  tempo,  is  equally  catchy,  and  there 
are  many  others  which  will  attain  popu- 
larity speedily. 

Mr.  Carroll  seems  to  have  labored 
heavily  with  his  book.  It  has  its  brlghf 
moments,  but  were  it  not  for  the  in«  ' 
dividual  resourcefulness  of  several  om 
the  principals  the  story,  and  with  it 
the  action  would  stand'  out  as  con- 
spicuously dull.  Mr.  Carroll's  verses 
improve  on  the  book.  Without  evincing 
any  rare  depths,  they  serve  for  the 
evening,  and  are  quickly  forgotten.  "A 
2  Z.  I.  M.  4  L'.."  was  the  one  novelty 
in  lyrics  which  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  audience.  This  is  a  very  Heat  and 
expressive  bit  of  foolery  with  letters 
and  figures  In  song. 

The  story  concerns  the  debt-burdened 
Thompsons)  their  efforts  to  marry  off 
three  daughters  for  worldly  gains,  and 
the  disappointments  and  dlsllluslon- 
rr.enta  which  follow.  Only  Peggy  and 
her  constant  Tommy  hit  it  off  right, 
and  in  the  end  It  Is  Peggy  who  really 
obtains  both  true  love  and  riches.  Miss 
Miehelcna,  thinly  fed  for  acting  ma- 
terial, has  the  nominal  prima  donna 
role  of  a  flirtatious  divorcee,  with  two 
songs,  neither  of  which  may  be  count- 
ed among  the  choice  numbers  of  the 
score.  Two  of  these  fall  to  Miss  Kosta 
and  Mr.  McGowan,  whose  concerted  ef- 
forts more  than  once  are  invaluable  to 
the  maintenance  of  interest. 

Miss  Piers,  as  the  hopelessly  fat 
daughter,  and  Miss  Hcgeman  as  the 
comically  thin  daughter,  are  amusing; 
Miss  Lowrle,  a  bit  husky  of  throat,  but 
an  energetic  comedienne,  and  Mr.  Har- 
vey, In  a  lean  part,  were  excellent.  Mr. 
von  Seyffertltz  gave  an  admirable  char- 
acterization of  a  fortune-hunting  count. 
A  comely  chorus  of* a  dozen  attractive 
maidens  sang  up  above^  the  musical 
comedy  chorus  average.  In  the  first 
act  the  Desmonds  introduced  an  eccen- 
tric duo  dance  which,  though  appreci- 
ated, needs  more  consistent  introduction. 


Iter  esTWIhe-  fifteMlotirraT^Jm  com- 

Kposcr.  but  this  trick  of  harmony  was 
jtatie  \  ery  thing  that  scored  with  the 
(audience.  Her  Italian  and  Hebrew  dia- 
lects were  pleasing. 

s  George  Holland  and  company  ap- 
Ipcared  in  "The  Vacuum  Cleaner,"  a 
'I farce  that  Is  worth  seeing  more  than 
once.  Other  acts  were;  Gladys  Clark 
,  nnd  Henry  Bergman  In  a  singing  and 
dancing  number;  Charles  Olcott  In  an 
entertaining  travesty  on  musical  com- 
edy; Hugh  Herbert  and  company  in  a 
sketch.  "The  Prediction";  Miller  and 
Mack,  danceje;  Wallace  Bradley  and 
Grette  Ardlne  in  »  singing  and  dancing 
act,  and  the  sixth  episode  of  "Patria," 
the  photo-play,  featuring  Mrs.  Castle. 

MISS  NEVIN'S  RECITAL 

Miss  Frances  Nevin,  assisted  by  Miss 
Marlon  Tufts,  pianist,  gave  the  third 
of  her  interpretative  recitals  at  th'e 
Tullerles  yesterday  morning.  The  sub- 
ject was  Wagner's  "Siegfried.".  Next 
j  Monday  morning  the  final  recital  of  the 
I  series  Will  take  place.  Wagner's  "Got- 
terdaemmerung"  will  be  discussed. 


As  the  World  Wags:  • 

Coming  out  of  the  Copley  Theatre  the 
other  night  a  lady  ahead  of  me  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Wilde  is  wittier 
than  Shaw  but  not  half  so  funny  as 
Charlie  Chaplin.  Which  I  take  It  is 
dramatic  criticism  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  Wot? 

HALLIDAT  WITHERSPOON. 

Boston. 
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DELAIDE  AND  J.  J.  HUGHES 
REMAIN  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Belle  Baker  Is  Also  a   Feature  of 
This  Week's  Bill. 

Adelaide  and  J.  J.  Hughes,  headliners 
of  a  week  ago  8t  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre, 
hold  over  on  the  program  this  week. 
The  act  Is  one  of  the  best  dancing  num- 
bers in  vaudeville. 

Belle  Baker  of  the  newcomers  sings  a 
group  of  songs,  and  while  not  possessing 
a  voice  of  distinction,  she  is  a  come- 


MISSES  SUTRO 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Misses  Ottille  and  Rose  Sutro 
(gave  a  concert  of  music  for  two  pianos 
lycsterday  afternoon  in  Stelnert  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  W.  F. 
Bach,  Sonata;  Roessler,  Sonata,  Op.  22; 
Salnt-Saens,  Variations,  Op.  35  ;  Pierre 
Maurice.  Two  Little  Pieces  in  Kugal 
Style;  iTtopin-Brahms,  Etude,  Op.  25, 
No.  2:  Chopin-Sutro.  Valse.  Op.  64.  No. 
1  (MSS.)  ;  Binding,  Duet,  Op.  41,  No.  2. 

These  pianists  are  not  strangers  In 
Boston.  The  daughters  of  Otto  .Sutro, 
prominent  In  the  musical  life  of  Baltl- 
more,  they  were  taught  at  first  by  their  I 
(mother.  In  1888  they  went  to  Berlin.!, 
•(where  they  studied  with  Heinrleh  Barth,  * 
and  were  graduated  at  the  Royal  High  ' 
[School  of  Music  In  1893.  After  a  season 
In  Paris,  they  werlt  to  London  and  gave 
concerts  there  In  the  summer  pf  1894. 
On  their  return  from  Europe  they  made 
an  American  tour,  which  was  managed 
by  the  late  Harry  G.  Snow.  The  circu- 
lar then  prepared  is  now  before  us,  with 
the  picture  of  two  youthful  and  attrac- 
tive young  women.  Then,  as  now, 
Saine-Saens's  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
■Beethoven  were  in  their  repertoire. 

The  program  yesterday  was  not 
judiciously  selected  or  arranged.  Some 
years  ago  Emil  Sauer  played  an  ar- 
rangement for  piano  of  an  organ  con- 
certo, by  Friedemann  Bach,  which  was 
not  uninteresting.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  sonata  by  Bach  played  yester- 
day, nor  could  the  interpretation  be. 
commended,  except  for  its  precision  and  j 
mechanical  fluency.  The  sonata  by 
Roessler  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time,  we  believe;  it  probably  was  also 
for  the  last  time,  unless  the  Misses 
Sutro  should  have  the  courage,  not  to 
say  the  audacity,  to  repeat  it  at  a  future 
concert.  It  is  music  wholly  without  in- 
spiration, often  defiantly  noisy,  yet 
without  true  force  or  significance;  in 
the  milder  episodes  agreeable  only  in  an 
obvious  and  expected  fashjon.  No  doubt 
it  is  difficult;  unfortunately,  to  change 
the  old  saying,  it  is  not  impossible. 

The  Misses  Sutro  are  excellent  en- 
semble players  lru  a  mechanical  and  dry 
manner.  There  is  technical  skill,  .there 
is  precision;  there  Is  the  necessary 
sense  of  proportion  and  contrast.  But 
neither  in  the  sonata  of  Bach,  the  son- 
ata of  Roessler,  nor  in  the  opening  of 
Salnt-Saens'  Variations  was  there  any 
revelation  of  a  poetically  musical  spirit. 
Tone  was  matter-of-fact;  expression 
was  in  black  and  white  without  any 
warm  coloring;  melodic  figures  were 
rigidly  sung.  In  a  word,  there  was  an 
excellent  display  of  mechanism  and  of 
mechanical  interpretation.  ~ 

An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
heartily. 

The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
tors  saying  that  Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines  fed  his  horse  on  corn 

|  and  beans,  not  "peas  and  beans." 

I  Mr.  Charles  B.  Randolph  of  Worces- 
ter gives  this  version: 

"I'm  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines. 
T  feed  my  horse  good  corn  and  beans; 
Of  course  it's  quite  beyond  my. means, 
But  I'm  Captain  In  the  Army. 

"Moreover,  to  my  childish  fancy,  the 
captain  was  not  an  Englishman.  For 
I  the  second  stanza  was: 
"I'm  Mistress  Jinks  of  Madison  Square, 
I  wear  fine  clothes  and  puff  Jiiy  hair; 
And  the  gentlemen  at  me  do  stare, 
For  the  C'aptain'B  in  the  Army. 

"Unless  corn  in  the  first  stanza  and 
!  Madison  Square  in  the  second  are  Amcr- 
,  ican  interpolations,  it  would  seem/  that 
!  we  must  go  farther  afield  for  corrobora- 
l  tion  of  Shakespeare  in  this  instance." 

No.  "Mistress  Jinks"  did  not  figure  in 
the  original  song.  In  the  second  verse 
Captain  Jinks  told  how  he  taught  the 
ladles  how  to  dance.  When  William 
Horace  Lingard  (not  "Harry"  Lingard. 
as  one  correspondent  has  it)  came  to 
this  country,  certain  places  mentioned 
in  his  songs  were  Americanized.  Thus, 
"On  the  Beach  at  Long  Branch"  was 
originally  "On  the  Beach  at  Brighton." 


"Look  It." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  not  an  etymologist  and  lay  before 
you  no  credentials  to  write  upon  the 
derivation  of  colloquialism,  or  contrac- 
tion, in  the  King's  English.  But  I  am 
amazed  at  the  Ignorance  (in  a  well 
meant  sense,  please)  and  perplexity  of 
some  of  your  correspondents  who  do 
write  upon  these  subjects  for  your  in- 
teresting corner  of  the  Herald.  It  seems 
as  if  they  must  have  spent  much  of  their 
life  with  their  head  in  a  book  and  could 
not  have  mixed  much  with  the  world. 

I  have  no  absolute  knowledge  or  proof 
of  what  "Look  it"  means,  or  whence  it 
was  devised,  tout  it  is  one  of  those  pro- 
vincialisms that  stick  to  the  Irish- 
American,  just  as  "bought  it  off  of 
him"  instead  of  "bought  it  from  him" 
and  the  English  '"h-a-a-h"  for  "h." 
Its  meaning  has  always  been  so  mani- 
fest to  me  that  I  have  never  thought  it 
could  be  a  subject  of  doubt.  It  Is  a 
contraction  of  "Look  at  this"  (see  this), 
or  "Look  at  here"  (listen  to  this).  It 
is  often  an  exclamation  of  a  servant 
girl,  who  is  too  startled  to  finish  her 
sentence;  she  gets  as  far  as  "Look  it"— 
and  stops  in  order  to  scream.  As  a 
studied  effort  at  patois  it  is  Introduced 
on  "movie"  films  and  elsewhere,  in  sit- 
uations where  the  clement  of  startled- 
ness  Is  absent.  If  I  am  not  very  m,uch 
mistaken  it  occurs  in  the  new  film  of 
Mary  Pickford,  made  at  Marblehead 
the  past  summer,  and  entitled  "The 
Pride  of  the  Clan,"  in  this  case  made 
to  do  duty  as  Scotch  patois. 

.    .    .   I  remember  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents said  he  had  heard  a'  young  j 
lady  at  table  use  the  expression  "bull." 
I  tiavc  heard  women  use  it  in  seeming ! 
ignorance  of  its  full  meaning,  myself,  f 
.    .    .   It  has  a  very  strong  hold,  and  j 
who  knows  but  what  it  may  be  incor-  | 
poratcd  in  the  dictionaries  of  100  years 
hence,    with    the    explanation,  "origin 
obscure"?  A.  W.  D. 

Salem. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  on  "Look 
it"  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  the  16th 
in(st..  the  following  may  possibly  be  of 
interest  to  you : 

For  a  number  of  years  a  diver,  who  I 
am  quite  sure  came  from  the  Provinces, 
came  to  this  office  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  purchase  diving  material.  il 
noticed  time  and  again  that  he  used  the 
word»"Look  It"  when  he  wished  me  to 
listen  particularly  to  what  he«  had  to 
say.  While  he  was  a  man  of  not  very 
much  education,  still  he  had  what  you 
would  call  a  very  good  grammar  school 
education  and  had  considerable  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  so  that  he  was  gen-  i 
erally  well  Informed. 

Boston.  M.  A.  LAWTON. 

Another  Version. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  a  pity;  that  your  collection  of 
explanations  of  the  Enroughty-Darby 
mystery  should  not  be  complete,  so  I 
am  adding  mine  to  the  list.  The  Balti- 
morean  who  told  me  about  It  claims  to 
have  been  lost  for  hours  on  the  En- 
roughty  road,  inquiring  for  it  under 
that  name,  and  always  being  told  that 
lie  was  on  the  Darby  road.  He  says  that 
sometime  early  in  the  last  century  an 
old  man  named  Enroughty— which  was 
pronounced  so— the  last  of  his  family, 
wished  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  left 
his  property  to  some  distant  cousins 
named  Dafby  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  change  their  name  to  Enroughty. 
They  did  change  it  as  far  as  writing  "it 
was  concerned,  but  their  friends  and 
neighbors  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
change,  and  continued  to  call  them  Dar- 
by: hence  the  confusion. 

Brookline.      THERESA  TEMPEST 


Names  and  Nicknames. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Quite  recently  people  were  much  ex- 
ercised over  the  word  "Anzac,"  which 
turned  out  to  be  only  the  initials  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps.  In 
the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of  President 
Krueger  a  policeman  was  called  a 
"Zarp"— Zuid  (South)  African  Republic 
Police.  When  the  Australian  contingent 
landed  at  Port  Elizabeth  for  the  An^-lo- 


Boer  war,  the  local  papers  annou 
"Cornstalks  to  the  Rescue!"  This  term,  39 

it  appears,  was  originally  applied  to  the 
sons  of  "Lags,"  that  is.  persons  who' 
had  been  transported  to  the  penal  set- 
tlement and  afterward  became  useful  A 
and  exemplary  citizens  of  the  common-  \ 
wealth.    It  was.  It  appears,  afterward 
broadened  to  include  the  sons  of  volun-  . 
teer  Immigrants  as  well.    By  the  way, 
how  much  plcasanter  is  the  term,  "new  V 
chum."  which  the  Australian  gives  the  \ 
arriving   immigrant    than   the   hateful  , 
term    "greenhorn,"    which  *  one   some-  t\ 
times  hears  applied  to  new  arrivals  by 
those  who  made  poor  use  of  their  longer 
residence.  ORION.-  \ 

Noddle  Island.  / 

"Cornstalk"  is  an  Australian  generic 
term  for  persons  of  European  descent, 
but  it  is  specially  applied  to  girls.   "The  ' 
children  of  Anglo-Australians  are  gen-  I 
orally  taller  and  slighter  in  build  than 
their  parents."    The  term,  at  first  ap-  \ 
plied  to  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
now    general.     Natives    of  Queensland 
are     "Bananalarders,"     of     Tasmania  Qj 
"gumsuckers."    A    "lag"  is  a  returned 
transport,  a  fconvirt,   a   lickct-of-'eavc  ■ 
man.    A   "lag"   is  any  convicted  felon 
without  special  reference  to  Australia  - 

M'CORMACK 

John  McCormack,  tenor,  assisted 
by  Donald  McBeath,  violinist,  gave  affl 
'  |  concert  at  Symphony  Hall  last  evon- 
Ing.    Edwin  Schneider  was  the 
companist. 

Mr.    McCormack    sang    these  snna- 
Handel.  O  Sleep,  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave* 
Me?  Tell  Fair  Irene;'  Wolf.   Secrecy  ;► 
Sjoegren,    Seraglio's    Garden;  Blelch- 
mann,  Serenade:   Rachmaninoff.    Win  n 
Night  Descends;  Irish  songs:  H.  T.  Bur- 
leigh, When  I  Awake;  Schneider.  TJn- -  i 
mindful  of  the  Roses;  Miss  Lang,  The'. 
Day  Is  Done;  Dix,  The  Trumpeter.    Mr.  M 
McBeath    played    these    pieces:    Wic-  Hj 
nlawski,   Romance:  Granados-Kroisl'-r, 
Spanish  Dance;  Kreisler.  Liebesfreud;  }A 
Schubert,  L'Abellle;   Wieniawski,  Ma-H| 
zurka. 

Mr.  McCormack.  who  was  In  the  vein, I. 
largely  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the,,, 
very  large  audience.    Few  singers  com-+*1 
mand  such  admiration,  give  such  pleas- 
ure, stir  so  deeply  the  emotions  of  their 
hearers.    Recalled  again  and  again  the 
famous  tenor  vai  generous  In  adding 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  McBeath's  finished  and  musical 
playing  lent  variety  to  the  evening.  Mr. 
Schneider  was  a  brilliant  accompanist. 

Mr.  McCormack  will  sing  again  to- 
morrow evening  and  on  Sunday  after-  - 
noon.   Jga^J^JJ 

MISS  GULICKf 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

|    Miss  Anne  Gulick,  pianist,  gave  thei 
first  of  three  recitals  yesterday  after-! 
noon  in  Steinert  Hall.    The  program) 
was  as  follows:     Scarlatti,  Moderato, 
'Toecatina,    Pastorale,    Caprlcclo,  De- 
I  busBy,  Clair  de  lune,  Les  Jardins  sous;;' 
i  la  pluie.  Minstrels,  Et  la  lune  descend 
j  sur  le  temple  qui  fut,  L'Isle  Joyeuse; ' 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  81;  Nagel,  Waltz 
in  G  major  (first  performance);  Foote,  ■ 
Ttude  Arabesque;  Mrs.  Beach,  Dream-  I 
Ing,  Fireflies;  Liszt,  Rhapsody,  No.  15jB 
(Rakoczy  March). 

This  young  pianist  of  Cambridge  is 
notunknown  tothemuslcal world.  When 
she  was  only  14  years  old  she  played 
In  chamber  music  at  Athens— Greece,  vj 
not  New  Tork— and  she  played  with  the  1 
Boston   Symphony  Orchestra  in  Cam-(l 
bridge  and  in  New  Bedford.    Young  as ;  , 
jfhe  is,  she  has  had  an  experience  thatj 
Tias  been  denied  to  many  others  of  her  - 
profession. 

Some  inay  wonder  that  she  began  her 
ireeital  yesterday  with  little  pieces  by 
Scarlatti  and  then  turned  immediately] 
to  the  impressionistic  Achille  Claude 
Debussy.  This  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional arrangement  was  refreshing. 
It  is  pleasanter  as  a  rule  to  hear  little 
pieces  than  long  ones.  What  Poe  said 
of  poetry  is  true  of  piano  music.  A 
sonata  is  not  necessarily  beautiful  or 
impressive  because  it  Is  a  sonata,  in 
three  or  four  movements.  Miss  Gulick 
sacrificed  duly  on  the  altar  of  orthodoxy 
by  putting  a  sonata  on  the  program,  but! 
it  was  placed  sensibly  in  the  middle,  I 
and  those  with  Jumping  nerves  or  a  I 
weak  heart  could  leave  the  hall  with  j 
the  agreeable  recollection  of  having! 
heard  the  pianist.  Furthermore  an  I 
essay  might  be  written  on  the  close  re-j 
lationship  of  Scarlatti  and  Debussy— I 
we  should  throw  in  Mozart — although 
the  two  lived  many  years  apart.  Thei 
essay  would  not  be  paradoxical.  To  be-j 
gin  with,  Scarlatti  and  Debussy  each 
had  style.  We  say  "had"  of  Debussy,  [ 
for  his  latest  compositions  for  the  piano 
seem  to  be  only  a.  faint  echo  of  his 
works,  after  he  had  freed  himself  from 
the  influence  of  Massenet  and  Gounod. 
Miss  Gulick  has  certain  indisputable 
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fuMy,  sometimes   too  carefully.  The 

purpose  is  then  apparent,  and  the  hear- 
er Is  tempted  to  cry  out:  "That's  all 
right;  go  ahead!"  The  first  two  pieces 
of  Scarlatti  were  played  with  full  and 
just  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  The 
Pastorale  is  more  effective  when  it  is 
taken  at  a  faster  pace,  and  the  Caprlc- 
Clo  should  be  played  with  demoniacal 
•peed,  without  the  employment  of  the 
tempo  rubato.  with  breathless  continu- 
ity. Debussy's  first  moonlit  piece  was 
taken  at  too  slow  a  pace  at  the  begin- 
ning and  It  was  sentimentalized,  yet  the 
tonal  quality  throughout  was  charming. 
In  the  second  lunar  impression  the 
[pianist  did  not  succeed  wholly  In  keep- 
ing the  musical  thoughts  together.  Her 
conception  of  "Minstrels"  was  Imagin- 
ative, but  we  should  have  liked  more 
abandon,  as  in  "Lisle  joyeuse."  The 
merriment  on  that  strange  isle  In  some 
I  far  off  sea  was  for  the  most  part  sup- 
pressed, or  faintly  suggested.  On  the 
{whole,  Miss  Guliok's  interpretation  of 
|"Les  Jardins  sous  le  pluie"  was  the  one 
I  most  in  the  Debvrssyan  vein. 
I  Miss  Gulick's  next  recital  will  be  on 
{Thursday  evening,  March  8.  when  she 
I  will  play  pieces  by  Bach-Saint-Saens, 
I  Beethoven,  Schumann,  MacDowell, 
■  Oranados  and  Rubinstein. 


provinces  in 

J  lect  Dictionary,"  V$l.  ~f,  article  "Stock- 

\  Ing."  It  Is  stfeted  In  the  Century  Mag- 
azine of  July,  1886,  that  stocking-  throw- 

,  ing  and  other  such  customs  lingered 
long  among  the  backwoodsmen  of  the 
American  colonies.  Does  any  one  know 
of  the  observance  in  New  England?  All 
questions  about  marriage  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  interesting,  rintarch  asked 
why  new  wedded  wives  were  bidden  to 
touch  fire  and  water;  why  they  used  to 
light  at  weddings  live  torches,  no  more, 
no  less;  why  they  did  not  permit  the  new 
wedded  bride  to  pass  of  herself  over  the 
door  sill  when  she  was  brought  to  her 
husband's  house  and  forced  her  to  say 

■ijto  him,  "Where  you  ore  Cajus,  I  will 
be  Caja;  why  they  sang  at  weddings  the 
word,  "Talassio";  why  they  parted  the 
hair  of  the  new  'bride's  head  with  the 
point  of  a  Javelin;  and  Plutarch  dis- 
cussed other  questions  that  might  seem 
to  some  Impertinent.  See  his  "Roman 
Questions,"  tr.-uislated  delightfully  into 
English-  by  Philemon  Holland  in  1608. 
—Ed. 


7*  ^  *-  *_l3-L? 


Warwick  Again. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Both  "W.  E.  K."  and  the  English  cor-S 
respondent  he  mentions  in  the  Boston  : 
Herald  of  the  19th  Inst.,  are  wrong  in[ 
the  pronunciation  of  Warwick  and  War- 
wickshire. They  are  pronounced  ~ 
and  Wariekshire.  Similarly  Woolv 
and  Ipswich  are  pronounced 
and  Ipslch.  The  second  "w"  is  silent. t 
that  Is  all;  an  "r"  Is  not  substituted  for 
it.  SMITH  OF  ENGLAND,  t 

Boston. 


md  War-B 
1  Warlc-Jli 
\  oolwl  W 
Woolicki 


Now  that  potatoes  are  sold  at  an  out- 
rageously high  price  we  should  all  read 
William  Cobbet's  blast  against  the  far- 
inaceous tuber.  There  Is  consolation 
also  In  the  remarks    about  the  evil 

ndeney  of  potatoes  to  be  I'm" 
McCuiloch's  "Political  Economy." 
the  England  of  1619  the  price  was 
shilling  a  pound.  Prejudice  was  exci 
against  the  tuber;  it  was  said  to 
poisonous.  In  Burgundy  it  was  fori 
den  to  be  planted.  The  Royal  Soci 
England    did    not  advise    if  to 


in 


of 


be 

planted  until  1662.  It  was  not  cultivated! 
in     Scotland     till     16S3     and     not     in  1 
open    fields    till   1728.    Samuel    I,airtg—  I 
"Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  in 
JS34,  '35,  "36"— says  that  food  which  can| 
be  produced  with  little  exertion  of  in--! 
dustry  and  skill  as  potatoes,  will  un-.J] 
i  doubtedly    reduce    a    nation  to  a  low 
I  state  of  industry  and  skill.  Malthus  in  { 
I  his  "Essay  on  Population"  points  out! 
[  the  bad  effects  produced  by  potatoes,  ( 
j  which    stimulate    population    and  thus 
,  lower  wages.    The  Elizabethan  drama-  i 
'  tists  teach  us  that  the  potato,  cspeci-  ] 
|  ally  a  potato  pie,  is  an  aphrodisiac.  On 
the     other     hand     Washington  Irving 
j  tells  us  that  Columbus  met  on  the  isl- 
j  and  of  Cuba,  the  potato,  "a  humble  root. 
I  little  valued  at  the  time,  hut  a  more 
j  precious  acquisition  to  man  than  all  the 
spices  of  the  East."  A  dish  of  "French 
fried''  or  creamed  potatoes  may  vet  be 
)  served  in  place  of  terrapin,  which  is  to 
|  us    an   absurdity   overrated  delicacy. 
Meanwhile  we  prefer  a  potato  baked 
so  that  the  skin  has  a  nuttv  taste. 


As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  two  cnm-85 
municatlons  in  your  column  of  thlsf 
morning's  Herald  signed  respectively  A.| 
B.  Roberts  and  "W.  E.  K.,"  in  regardP" 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  nanvfs  Kenil-P 
worth  and  Warwick,  particularly  so.  asH 
I  am  a  Warwickshire  man  and  born  and  * 
brought  up  in  the  Immediate  neighbor-i 
hood  of  those  two  towns.  As  stated  ing 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Roberts,  the  common^ 
people  or  peasants,  do  pronounce  Kenll-H 
worth  frequently,  as^ though  the  nanieK 
were  spelled  Killingworth.  but  theyi 
would  never  spell  it  or  write  It  so.  And' 
as  "W.  B.  K."  states,  the  name  War-H 
wick  is  always  pronounced  by  everyone.g 
educated  or  otherwise,  as  though  it.  were* 
spelled  "Warrick." 

Waltham.  W.  S.  I 
Many  of  us  remember  a  song  in  they 
burlesque  of  "Kenilworth"  played  byflj 
Lydia  Thompson  and  her  company.  allM 
English,  "If  you  are  going  to  KenllworthH 
Castle "  The  singers  did  not  pronounce! 
it  "Klillngworth."  Ed.   | 

PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA  GIVES 
ITS  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 


Throwing  the  Stocking. 
Jas  the  World  Wags: 

I  find  that,  on  his  wedding  night,  our 
I  common  friend.  Humphrey  clinker,  to- 
jj  gethor  with  his  spouse,  was  "bedded  .  .  . 
j  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
' I  stocking." 

I  also  find  an  abysmal  gap  in  my  own 
education  between  Bulfinch  and  George 
JAde.  But  long  morning  hours  with  the  | 
Herald  In  the  New  Maven  yards  waiting 
Bfor  entree  to  the  South  terminal  have 
j  bred  In  me  supreme  confidence  in  the 
I  erudition  and  delicacy  of  description  of 
I  this  column.  To  you,  I  tlw-reforc  appeal 
I  for  explanation. 

Hyde  Park.  WOOD B R I DG  K. 

f  "Throwing  the  stocking''  was  a  pleas- 
ing old  custom  at  weddings.  It  was  also 
called  flinging  the  stocking.  Her-  is  a 
description  eiven  by  Maxlmlllen  Misson. 
who  traveled  in  England  towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  centurv:  "The 
young  men  took  the  bride's  stocking 
and  the  girls  those  of  the  bridegroom; 
each  of  whom,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ubed,  threw  the  stocking  over  their  heads 
endeavoring  to  make  it  fall  upon  that 
of  the  bride  or  her  spouse;  if  the  bride- 
groom's stockings,  thrown  by  the  girls 
fell  up«n  the  bridegroom's  head,  ft  was 
a  sign  that  they  themselves  would  soon 
be  married,  .and  a  similar  prognostic 
was  taken  from  the  falling  of  the 
bride's  stocking,  thrown  by  the  voting 
men."  The  custom  is  represented  „s  ., 
little  different  in  "Fifteen  Comforts  of 
Marriage":  "One  of  the  voting  ladies 
instead  of  throwing  the  stocking  at  the 
bride,  flings  it  full  in  the  basin""  (which 
*eld  the  sack-posset)  "and  then  it's 
time  to  take  the  posset  awav;  which 
done,  they  last  kiss  round,  and  so  de- 
Part."  There  is  an  attempt  to  explain 
Apollo"  (17<»  CUSt°m  th°  "Brltisn 
Q'—Ape'lo  «ay,  whence  'tic,  I  prav 

The  ancient  custom  came. 
Htncklnps  tn  throw  (fm  mire  m»  Lnbw) 
At  bridegroom  and  Ills  dame. 

•*•— w,b"n  Britons  Imld  bedded  of  old 

Sandals  were  backward  thrown: 
T|>f  pair  «»  tell  that,  ill  or  well, 
Tha  act  was  nil  their  own. 
You  will  find  entertaining  accounts  of 
„tbn  ceremony  as   practised   in  Ki.glUh 


As  tke  World  Waga 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


if 


Will  the  teller  of  strange  things  tha 
happened  on  the  Foxhound  back  In  '7 
send  to  us  his  postoffico  address  so  tha 
he,  receiving  his  entertaining  story,  may 
shorten  it  for  this  column?  A  few  day 
ago  we  asked  our  valued  contributors, 
Mr.    John    Savage   Shaghelllon,  Capt 


back  street;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  the! 

moon  full  and  shone  directly  on  our| 
faces.  Mv  relief  was  to  go  on  duty  all 
1  A  II  '  at  it  quarter  of  the  hour  al 
sergeant  came  around  to  awaken  therf 
corporals  and  see  that  the  relief^  wereF 
started  on  time.  When  the  sergeantl 
cam«  to  rouse  me  I  heard  him  distinctly! 
say,  "Come,  corporal,  wake  up,  get  outt 
your  detail."  but  I  made  no  effort  to 
move,  So  he  Jerked  me  on  to  my  feet 
and  wem  along  to  the  next  squad.  Very] 
soon  he  came  back;  I  stood  where  h»] 


Jacques  Hoffmann  Conducts  and 
Hans  Ebell,  Pianist,  Assists  at 
Performance. 

The  People's  Orchestra  of  the  Bom- 
ton  Music  School  Settlement,  Jacquea 
Hoffmann,  conductor,  assisted  by  Hans 
Ebell,  pianist,  gave  its  sixth  annual  con- 
cert last  evening  at  Jorda%  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Auber,  Over- 
ture to  "La  Part  du  Dlable";  Schubert, 
Unfinished  Symphony:  Ebell,  Romania 
from  Concerto  In  F  sharp  minor  (Mss. 
first  time  in  Boston);  Godard,  Adagio 
Pathetique;  Delibes.  Passepled  from  "Le 
Roi  S' Amuse";  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Ma- 
zurka; Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  G  sharp 
minor;  Scriabln,  Etude,  op.  8;  Sibelius, 
Kinlandla;  Mendelssohn,  Overture  to 
"Ruy  Bias." 

Mr.  Ebell  is  well  known  in  Boston 
and  elsewhere  as  a  pianist  and  teacher. 
The  sketch  for  his  concerto  was  made 
In  Europe.  The  work  itself,  dedicated 
to  hi3  friend  Osslp  Gabrilowitsch.  was 
i  written  and  completed  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Ebell  played  his  concerto  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Rochester  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  last  spring. 

The  Romanze  played  last  evening  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston  awakened  the 
desire  to  hear  the  work  as  a  whole. 
The  chief  theme  has  the  character  of  a 
Russian  folk  song  and  Mr.  Ebell  has 
shown  both  taste  and  skill  in  its  treat 
ment.    There  are  also  evidences  of  In- 
genlous  orchestration,   of  Instrumental 
effectively   combined,   of  pleasing  or- 
chestral color.  The  Romanze,  poetically 
conceived,  has  the  charm  of  spontaneity, 
of  youth  which  haa  not  yet  lost  Its 
Ideals.    Mr.  Ebell,  a  resourceful  pian- 
ist,  played   this   movement    from  his 
concerto    and    the    piano    pieces  by 
Chopin,  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabln  ro- 
mantically, with  a  sensitive  feeling  for 
nuances  and   convincing  artistic  sin- 
cerity.   This  young?  Russian  pianist  haa 
evident   talen£   and    originality   as  a 
composer.      The    literature    of  piano 
pieces   with   orchestra  Is   well  worn. 
Here  is  a  new  work  of  much  promise, 
It  deserves  a  hearing  In  its  entirety  In 
the  immediate  future. 


Wr.    jpnn    oavasB    o..aB..c—  ,  ha(J  made  RO  move_ 

Martin  Gale,   John   Coffin  and   otheH  >  |Ja|kf£0"  ,'p  had  t<xdo  lt  for  me.  In* 

pplnners  of  yarns,  to  tell  their  talea  '  (ew  minutes  the  lethargy  wore  off  and  I 

within  a  column;  better  still,   wilhirJ  .  was  all  ri^ht  ,„„„ti„nerl 

.  •  now  mv  sensory  nerves  functionea, 

three-quarters  of  a  column.  ■  J0^^^  d)d  llQt  for  whll9 

Hi  was  conscious  of  everything  around 
A  Second  Help.  |   me  and  kne;v         whlch  I  should  do. 

Let  us  add  to  the  list  of  books  recom-j/j  yet  i„cked  the  power  to  speak  or  move, 
mended  at  this  time  for  household  read-i      Again-ln  '64  we  were  to  To'ktw'".  | 
ing:    "England's  Happiness  Increased.';  ]  Va    sleeping  in  tents;  one  night ] [awok 


or  a  Sure  and  Easle  Remedy  Against^ 
all  Succeeding  Dear  Years  by  a  Planta- 
tion of  the  Roots  called  Potatoes."  Thlsj,- 
book  by  J.  Forster  was  published  in'' 
1684.  Possibly  it  Is  out  of  print.  Here 
U  an  abbreviated  title  of  a  preceding, 
pamphlet:  "A  Proposition  to  plant  Po- 
tatoes through  all  the  parts  of  Eng- 
land •  •  •  and  the  benefit  thereof  in 
times  of.  scarcity  of  Food  •  •  •  Their 
usefulness  for  meat  and  bread."  Arthur 
Young,  travelling  In  France,  remarked— 
his  account  was  published  In  1792:  "As 
to  potatoes,  it  would  be  Idle  to  consider 
them  In  the  same  view  as  an  article  of 
human  food,  which  ntnety-nlne  hun- 
dredths of  the  human  species  will  not 
touch." 

As  far  back  as  1S22  In  England  "the 
potato"  was  a  slang  term  for  the  proper 
thing,  "quite  the  cheese."  Thus  In 
Blackwood  a  book  reviewer  wrote:  "The 
Bishop's  first  two  volumes  are  not  quite 
the  potato." 

In  our  boyhood  and  in  our  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Connecticut  at  a  time  when 
oysters  were  known  only  as  coming  In 
kegs,  we  spoke  familiarly  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes and  sweet  potatoes.  Why 
"Irish"?  An  explanation  was  published 
In  the  Boston  Journal  16  years  ago: 
That  they  were  so  called  from  "the 
Irish,  who  came  In  1719,  settled  London- 
derry, N.  H.,  and  were  required  to  pay 
quit  rent  to  the  amount  of  a  peck  of  po- 
tatoes. The  white  potato,  called  Irish, 
did  not  become  general  until  after  1800." 

In  1756  a  visitor  In  Jamaica  spoke  of 
potatoes  as  cultivated  all  over  America, 
tiupplylng  the  negroes  and  poorer  sort  of 
people  with  a  great  part  of  their  food." 

The  choir  will  now  sing  the  old  song: 
"O,  potatoes  they  grow  small  -•-  over 
there."  Who  wrote  it?  The  "Era  Al- 
manack" of  1872  (London)  spoke  of  a 
negro  minstrel  singing  the  song  in  a 
music  hall  and  the  crowd  roaring  with 
merriment.  "Rubbish!"  we  hear  the  read- }f 
er  exclaim, and  rubbish  undoubtedly  it  Is; 
but  'Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.*  is 
present  whenever  and  wherever  lt  Is 
sung  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  now 
allude." 

At  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Miss  Julia  Arthur  ,  Is  now  .  playing  in 
Boston.  The  Columbia  Theatre  'was 
burned  on  Wednesday  night.  Does  Miss 
Arthur  remember  the  brilliant  perform- 
ance o'f  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  In 
which  she  took  a  conspicuous  part,  at 
that  theatre,  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  a  fashionable  playhouse?  Her 
performance  of  Lady  Windermere  Is 
Still  fresh  In  the  memory  of  many  with 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers's  Duchess;  E.  M. 
Holland's  Lord  Augustus.  All  this  was 
In  January,  1893. 


and  found  the  full  moon  shining  fair 
on  my  face.    I  got  up.  took  a  smoke., 
lay  down  In  another  position,  and  eieptlj 
till  reveille;  now  why  did  I  waken?  Was  1 
it  because  that  experience  at  St.  Augus-| 
;  tine  had  frightened  me  and  my  bud-  m 
consciousness    sensed    the    malevolent  ■ 

JTln  the  autumn  of  '63.  while  we  "were! 
'  on  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C.  a  peculiar  | 
3  affection  began  to  trouble  a  large  num- 
}  ber  of  the  men.    They  said  that  as  sopn  | 
as  It  became  dusk  their  eyesight  com- J 
menced  to  fail.   At  first  they  were  rldl- 
'"culed,  but  when  men  complained  who' 
I  wero  never  known  to  shirk  duty  the  i 
officers  were  obliged  to  take  notice,  and  k 
the  surgeons  soon  remarked  that  onlyg 
those  of  foreign  birth  were  affected  and  t 
not  all  of  those.   The  most  of  them  re-  k 
covered,  but  several  had  to  be  excused  I 
from  night  duty  during  the  remainder  il 
of  their  term  of  enlistment. 
Jamaica  Plain.  VETBRAN.  I 

McCORMACKHEARD  \T 

HIS  THIRD  CONCERT 

Before  an  enthusiastic  holiday  nudl- 
5  encc.    which    packed    f  ymphony  Hall. 

John  McCormack  gave  his  third  concert 
tot  the  week  last  evening.    The  singer 
Was  In  good  voice,  and  h|s  Kograrn 
was  pleasingly  varied.   It  Included  songs 
!by  Nevln,  Ohadwick.  DuJUi,  Schneider. 
Burleigh.  Beach,  a  group  of  MacDowell, 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  Irish  rolk 
songs.   Donald  MeBeath,  violinist,  was 
well   received,  especially  In  li is  South- 
land sketches. 
Mr.  MoCormock's  fourth  and  last  con- 
i  cert   in   the  series   will   take   place  on 


Mr.  Markham's  8out. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  Edwin  Markham,  who  was  In 
these  parts  recently,  Is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  our  poets.  Here  he  Is  in  a 
surrent  magazine,'  would-lng  that  his 
soul  were  like  a  bluebird  In  the  top  of 
an  elm  tree,  because,  says  he,  the  bird 
should  not  worry,  for  he 
Knows  if  the  bough  breaks,  still  his  wings 
Will  bear  him  upward  wblla  ha  sing*, 

Sure!  Ed  said  something  that  time. 
He  has  a  poet's  Insight.  Duller  minds 
might  have  thought  the  bird  was  anxious 
when  the  wind  blew,  like  a  green  hand 
aloft  In  a  squall.  The  conclusion  he 
reaches  Is  as  complete  and  satisfying  as 
the  remark  of  the  Hebraic  gentleman 
who  said  "Niagara  falls?  Vy.  of  course 
it  does;  vat's  to  hinder  it?"  Such  clair- 
voyance, I  suppose,  is  what  makes  the 
difference  between  poets  and  folks.  This 
example  is  as  marvellous  as  the  fore- 
seeing of  George  Vie'reck  that  the  name 


The  orchestra unier  Mr.  „0«mann's,*T^therland"  might  perhaps  be  an 

direction    displayed    marked  improve- 


ment over  previous  performances,  while 
the  accompaniment  for  the  concerto 
was  creditably  played. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience 
of  good  size. 


unpopular   name    for  his 
Kaiserliche  civilization. 
Brookllne. 


Journal  of| 

C.  T. 


Moon  Blindness. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

About  "moon  blindness":  In 
regiment  arrived  In  St.  Augustine 


62  our 
Fla. 
didl 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Cherubinl, 
overture  to  "The  Abcncerrages" ; 
Brahms,  concerto  for  violin  and  vio- 
loncello (Messrs.  Witek  and  Warnke); 
Mozart,  "Jupiter"  symphony. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Weber's 
"chlvalric"  spirit  as  shown  in  the  over- 
tures to  "Euryanthe"   and  "Oberon." 
also  In  some  of  hla  piano  music.  There 
Is  also  talk  of  his  "chivalrlc  flourish." 
The  dominant  characteristic  of  Cheru- 
binl In  his  overtures  to  "Anacrcon," 
"Medea"  and  "The  Abcncerrages"  is  a 
certain    nobility.      In    "Anacreon"  it 
might    be    called    Sophoclcan  nobility. 
In  "The  Abencerrages"  the  nobility  In- 
cludes a  more  modern  stateliness.  Wit- 
ness the  introductory  measures,  by  nol 
means  a  perfunctory  flourish,  an  an-i 
nouncement   of  sawdust  pomp.     It  1st 
as  though  Cherubinl.  like  Spontini.  had) 
been  influenced  in  a  measure  by  tha 
Empire,  although  Napoleon,  not  llklnd 
his  music,  took  every  occasion  to  sltghtf 
him.    It  has  been  said  of  Haydn  tha* 
his   workmanship   is    admirable,  howj; 
ever  small  the  occasion  that  require* 
it.    This  might  be  said  of  Cherubinl  a*- 
la  composer  of  instrumental  and  cburchr 
1  music.    Mozart  himself  might  have  en-| 
■  vied  in  this  overture  to  "The  Abencer-j 
rages"  the  chromatio  measures  fot  the 
rings  that  lead  to  the  second  subject! 
wonder  that  Beethoven  greatly  ad-* 
mired  this  Florentine,  who  made  Paris] 
fl  his  home.    We  remember  nothing  'riv- 
llal  or  mean  in  his  music,  nor  Is  It  easy 
H  to  understand  why  as  a  composer]  he] 
.,]  has  been  called  cold  and  dry. 

The  double  concerto  of  Brahms  can 
not  justly  be  ranked  among  his  more 
B  important  works.    His  warmest  friends 
T,and  admirers  shook  their  heads  when 
[  they  heard  It.    Even  Hanslick,  w  hose 
articles  about  him  were  often  as  the 
rhapsodies  of  passionate  press  agents, 
had  much  to  say  by  way  of  apology  fori 
not  liking  the  concerto.    He  found  that 
it  was  a  mistake  for  Brahms  to  choose 
the   two    Instruments;    that  the  work 
was   nol   a  concerto  after  all,  but  ai 
symphonic  composition  with  en  broidery! 


vi.  <! 
■  rag< 

st  ri 
I  No 


rhere  are  slight  variant?.  The  first 
erse  tft  the  "Legends"  runs  as  follows: 

Thtr*  rot  a  rich  merchant 

In  London  did  dwell. 
He  had  but  one  darter, 

An  ntiklmmen  nice  young  ral; 
Her  mme  It  vos  Dinah, 
Not  sixteen  years  old. 
With  a  worry  larce  fortln 

In  RilTler  and  jrold. 
Slnglnr,  Too  re  lal,  oo  re  lal.  oo  re  Ul  a. 


vented     and     the     development  was 

I-ihorious.  that  the  chief  theme  of  the 
F;nale  was  insignificant,  etc.,  etc.  In 
oilier    words    Hani-lick    was  probably 

bored  stiff  when  Joachim  and  Haus- 

nu.nn  played  the  concerto  In  Vienna. 
Arc  has  not  blunted  the  boring  force. 

which  .surpasses  that  of  the  celebrated 
teredo,  or  ship  worm.  There  arc  pleas- 
ing: measures  In  the  Andante,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  spontaneous  and  musical 
movement.  What  possessed  Messrs. 
Witek  and  Warnke  to  spend  their  time 
in  preparation  and  performance?  Had 
they  registered  an  oath  in  heaven  that 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Lean 
Fellow  with  his  scythe  they  would  play 
together  this  concerto? 

Perhaps  there  13  danger  of  Mozart's 
Symphony  In  C  becoming  too  familiar, 
but  how  this  music  laughs  at  envious 
Time!   To  hear  the  orchestra  led  by  Dr. 

Muck  play  music  by  Mozart  If)  a  great  sldewinders  had  long  legs  on  tne>  icft- 
p  easure.  Were  skill  and  beauty  ever  so  sld(l  whUe  others  had  ]ong  ]egs  on 

closely  wedded  as  in  the  Finale  of  the  ,       rlght.hand  side.  But  when  two  side- 
••Jupiter"?  Even  Debussy  cheerfully  ad--  winde*s  traveling  in  opooslte  directions  , 
mits  that  Mozart  has    style.  ,  Bround  the  mountain,  met  upon  a  nar-  i 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight  /  row  trai,  or  runway  as  occasionally  1 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week  d  then,  there  was  trouble.  For  if  i 

will  be  as  follows:  Goldmark.  overture  ,  on^Qf  these  animals  attempted  to  turn 
'In  the  Spring'  ;  Mrs.  Beach,  piano  con- (J  retrace  its  steps  it  was  lost,  . 

........     ;..      C     ,.>,„,-»,     >v-  inn.'     f  \Tr-o       V  <  p  II  ('  11  ...  ..  •  , ,  If 

It  would  lose  its  balance  and  roll 


The  Sidewinder. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  early  seventies  an  interesting 
account  of  the  sidewinders  of  Michigan 
appeared  In  the  Boston  Herald.  These 
curious  little  animals  roamed  the  cone- 
shaped  mountains  In  the  northern  part 
of  that  state  and  resembled  somewhat  f 
in  size  and  color  the  raccoon,  with  this 
exception:  The  sidewinder  had  two  long 
legs  on  one  side  of  its  body  and  two  I 
thort  legs  on  the  other  side,  which  en-  ; 
abled  It  "to  travel  alon^  the  steep  moun- 
tain sides  with  ease  and  safety.  Some 


•erto  in  C  sharp  minor  (Mrs.  Beach, 
Pianist):  Loeffler,  "Hora  Mystica": 
symphony  in  one  movement  for  orches- 
tra and  men's  voices  (first  time  here). 
A  male  chorus  from  the  Choral  Music 
Society  will  assist. 


NEWMAN  GIVES  INTERESTING] 


down  the  mountainside  to  the  plain  be- 
low. In  the  course  of  time  the  side- 
winders had  so  increased  in  numbers  it 
became  necessary  for  some  of  them  to 
w|  migrate  to  another  mountain.  As  it  was 
rz^XXfll  ciuite  difficult  for  the  sidewinders  to 


walk  upon  level  ground,  a  wise  old  side 
winder,  with  gray  whiskers,  hit  upon  the 
TD  AUPI  T  A  I  V  f\K  I  A  D  A  Mil  following  plan.  He  placed  a  sidewinder 
I  KAVLLI  ALU   UN  J  At  AN\  Wjth  long  legs  on  the  left  side  of  his 

  l|  body  alongside  a  sidewinder  with  long 

......  pi        i  legs  on  the  right  side:  then  he  crossed 

Illuminative  Lecture  at  Symphony  I  the  short  legs  over  their  backs,  and  they 


Hall  Is  First  in  Series  on  "The 
Orient  Today." 

Mr.  Newman  gave  the  first  of  his 
Jtve  Traveltalks— "The  Orient  Today; 
Impressions  of  1916"—  last  evening  In 
Symphony  Hall.  The  subject  was 
"Japan  Today,"  a  subject  that  Is  pe- 
culiarly timely  when  there  are  other- 
wise worthy  sonls  who  really  believe 
that  the  Japanese  are  sitting  up 
nights,  plotting  the  invasion  of  this 
country.  -  The  photographic  views  and 
motion  pictures  shown  by  Mr.  New- 
man were  all  interesting  and  many  of 
them  -were  beautiful,  particularly  the 
different  views  of  the  sacred  moun- 
tain Fuji  by  day  and  by  night  and; 
those  of  the  parks,  flowers  and  tem- 
ples. Lovers  of  tea'  saw  the  teafields, 
the  method  of  firing  and  packing,  and 
then  the  ceremony  observed  for  years 
of  serving  the  cups  to  guests.  There 
were  pictures  of  the  Hollyhock  Festi- 
val, the  long  and  exciting  trip  through 
the  Hodzu  Rapids;  pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  silk  industry,  the  pearl 
fishery,  the  oystering.  There  were  the 
old  and  the  modernized  streets  of 
Tokyo;  a  glimpse  at  Baron  Shibusawa, 
the  J.  P.  Morgan  of  the  East,  at  home. 
The  charming  lakes  and  bays  with 
their  islands  and  remarkable  pictures 
of  the  georgeous  temples  at  Nikko. 
Not  the  least  interesting  were 
the  many  pictures  of  the  Japanese 
children,  fencing  and  drilling  at  school 
that  they  may  be  sturdy  and  prepared 
to  serve  their  country;  these  children 
at  play;  domestic  scenes  and  customs. 
Mr.  Newman's  descriptions  were  11- 
inative  aSid  not  too  statistical,  and 


hobbled  off  upon  four  legs  instead  of 
eight. 

I  should  like  to  learn  more  about  these 
strange  animals.  Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  who  I  understand  has  traveled 
extensively,  may  be  able  to  give  me  some 
information.  VERMONTER. 

We  have  heard  of  a  sidewinder  in  a 
Museum  of  Unnatural  History.  In  the 
next  cage  to  it  was  a  hoop-snake  from 
the  South.  In  the  same  room  were  a 
unicorn  (see  Psalm  92),  an  authentic 
dragon;  a  fine  specimen  of  a  wyvern 
having  two  legs,  an  eagle's  head  and  a 
scorpion's  tail;  a  fire-drake,  two  basi- 
lisks and  one  cockatrice;  gryphon  from 
India;  a  mantichora  with  a  treble  row 
of  teeth  beneath  and  above,  with  a 
man's  face  and  ears,  "even  to  the  care- 
fully trimmed  moustachios"  according 
to  the  catalogue,  whose  eyes  are  gray, 
whose  body  is  red,  and  with  a  tail  like 
"a  scorpion's  armed  with  a  sting,  cast- 
ing forth  sharp  pointed  quills;  his  voice 
is  like  that  of  a  small  trumpet,  truly  a 
fearsome  beast.  We  would  suggest  to 
"Vermonter"  that  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, not  Mr.  Johnson,  is  the  man  to 
give  him  the  desired  information!— Ed. 


and    anxious   nights.     Mr.    Hoyce  naa 
Kami  thing  to  say,  but  not  too  much.  ^ 
The  composer  shared  with  the  pianist 
Jn  th4  riehlv  deserved  applause. 

Franeks  Pastorale  is  more  effective  W 
on   the   organ— a   French   organ,  how-' 
ever— than  on  the  piano,  which  cannot 
give  it  the  requisite  color  and  contrasts.  / 
Laparra's  description  of  his  "Rhythmes 
Espagnols"    Is   more   entertaining  and 
poetic  than  the  "Rhythmes"  themselves. 
Only      "Pentenera,"      "Tientos"      and  M 
"Reuda"   have   marked   character,   but  W 
the  line  "She  has  become  a  legendary  J1| 
character  for  whom  all  Andalusia  weptB 
and  still  weeps,  although  her  beauty  ami  .' 
her  voice  caused  many  men  much  un-jRj 
happiness"  mock  the  music  that  bears  . 
her    names.    "Sevillanas"    and  "Solea"j, 
are  not  conspicuous  in  any  way,  nor  , 
does  "Paseo"  express  Laparra's  fine  say-  ■' 
Ing:    "Sun,,  copper,  red,  gold— such  are 
the  vibration's   of  sound  and  sight  of 
the  Spanish  fete." 

It  seems  to  us  that  Moussorgsky's 
•Tablcaux'Hiave  been  over-praised.  Two 
of  the  ten  pjeees  attempting  to  describe 
In  tones  the  impression  made  on  Mous-  . 
sorgsky   by    the   architect  Hartmann's 
drawings     are,     indeed.  remarkahle; 
"Bvdlo."    the    Polish   chariot   on  huge 
Wheels  drawn  by  oxen,  and  "The  Hut 
supported  by  Chicken's  legs"  with  Its 
Inmate,  the  sorceress  Baba  Yaga.  Much 
lias    been    said    about    the  irresistible 
humor  of  the  music  that  portrays  the  1  - 
rich  Jew  and  the  poor  Jew,  but  has  I 
either  the  music  or  the  attempted  realis- 
tic characterization  any  significance? 

The  recital  was  warmly  appreciated 
by  an  audience  of  good  size.  The  pleas- 
ure given  by  Mr.  Bauer's  admirable 
playing  was  increased  by  the  excellent 
notes  of  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  which 
were  sane,  to  the  point,  and  written  in 
a  delightful  manner,  they  were  especial- 
ly useful  as  a  source  of  relaxation  dur- 
ing the.  performance  of  Scriabin's  Sonata. 
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POET  AND  COMPOSER 

ARE  HEARD  IN  RECITAL 


\Paul   Shivell  and 
Mumma  Render 


Archie  A. 
Their  Own 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
of  "Music  of  Today"  yesterday  after- 
oon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was 
s  follows:  Schoenberg,  Clavierstuecke 
p.  H  No.  1;  Debussy,  Les  Colllnes 
'Anacapri,  La  Cathedrale  engloutie; 
dward  Royce,  Theme  and  Variations 
n  A  minor;  Scriabin,  Tth  sonata,  op.  64; 
■ancK,  Pastorale;  Laparra,  Rhythmes 
spagnols;      Moussorgsky,  Tableaux 

ev    were   enlivened  '  by   pleasantries.  !      Muh'e  of  Today,"  Franck's  Pastorale, 
ptores  are  n  t  only  educative ;! organ    piece,    transposed    by  Mr. 
hey  charm  the  aesthetic  sense.    The  I  f™-  £>r  the  piano,  was  composed  at 


course    as    planned    for    this  season 
should  appeal  to  many;  the  countries 
visited    so    comfortably    are    not  too 
familiar,    and    at   present,    when  the 
I  problems  of  the  East  concern  us  great- 
1  ly   the  pictures  are  thrice  welcome. 
I  "The  Traveltalk  of  last  night  will  be 
repeated   this  afternoon.     The  subject 
I  next  week  is  "The  New  China."  . 


"R.  A."  asks  where  the  muslo  of  the 
song  "Ka-Foozle-Um"  may  be  found. 
Also,  when  was  it  written,  and  when 
was  "Villikins  and  His  Dinah"  written? 

Is  not  "Ka-Foozle-Um"  in  son.tt  of 
the  older  college  song  books? 

The  verses  of  "Villikins  and  Dinah" 
were  written  by  E.  L.  Blanchard  of 
London,  a  dramatic  critic,  who  for 
many  years  furnished  Drury  Lane  with 
pantomimes.  In  1839,  when  he  was 
about  20  years  old.  he  arranged  private 
theatricals,  and  this  song  was  then  first 
sung  by  James  Howe,  to  whom  the  mu- 
sic is  attributed.  A  farce  "The  Wan- 
dering Minstrel,"  by  F.  H.  Mayhews, 
was  then  performed.  In  October,  1864,  a 
comedian  at  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
named  Fred  Robson,  introduced  the 
song  in  "The  Wandering  Minstrel"  and 
It  at  once  became  popular.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  Davidson's  "Musical  Treas- 
ury" about  1S54.  At  the  Olympic  .The- 
atre the  tune  was  "arranged"  and  the 
orchestration  made  by  John  Barnard. 
It  was  in  1854  on  Twelfth  Night  at  Tav- 
istock House  that  Charles  Dickens  sang 
the  song  to  the  great  delight  of  Thack- 
eray. That  year,  or  early  in  1855,  the 
"Legend  of  Villikins  (sic)  and  Dinah," 
with  pictures  by  George  Thomson  and 
laboriously  funny  comments,  was  pub- 
lished by  Ta'  nit  and  Allen  of  London 


years  ago.  Moussorgsky  s 
"Tableaux"  were  composed  as  far  back 
as  1S74.  Some  might  say  that  the  true 
music  of  today,  as  far  as  the  piano  is 
concerned,  is  the  music  by  Couperin, 
Bach,  Scarlatti,  Chopin,  Schumann  and 
Debussy.  Are  the  little  noises  by 
Schoenberg,  which  he  calls  "piano 
pieces,"  of  today  or  for  50  years  .from 
now?  Are  we  all  so  unreceptlve,  so 
deaf  in  our  conception  of  tonal  beauty, 
that  concertgoers  in  1967  will  wonder 
that  this  generation  found  Scriabin's 
sonata  only  irritating? 

Debussy  was  represented  yesterday 
by  two  of  his  most  charming  pieces.  Mr. 
Bauer  played  them  with  poetic  insight. 
It  has  been  said  that  Debussy  has  little 
isense  of  form.  This  is  an  absurd  al- 
legation. No  one  has  a  keener  feeling 
|fot-  form  in  composition  than  Debussy; 
but  form  to  some  is  inexorably  that  of 
tne  orthodox  sonata;  even  some  of  Sohn- 
Imann's  pages  of  impressionism  seem  to 
theni  formless;  nor  could  they  under- 
stand why  Plotinus  said  that  perfect 
.form  is  found  in  fire.  We  have  seldom 
heard  a  more  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion than  Mr.  Bauer's  reading  of  "The 
Engulfed  Cathedral." 

Brilliant    was    his    performance  of 
Royce's  theme  and  variations.  Happy, 
thrice   happy,   was   this   composer,   the  t 
[son  of  the  lamented  Josiah  Royce,  in  | 
his  Interpreter!    The  Variations  them-  j 
selves  3re  to  us  one  of  the  most  in-  < 
teresting  of  modern  composition  for  the 
piano.    First  of  all  there  is  substance;  ! 
there  are  truly  musical  ideas,  original,  I 
beautiful,    impressive.     Then    there   is '] 
boldness,   there   is   the  authority  that 
rests  on  technical  skill,  in  the  treat- 
ment  of   them.     We  do  not  love  the 
variation  form.    The  great  majority  of 
compositions    thus    expressed   are  the 
abomination    of    desolation;    but  these 


Works  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Paul  Shivell,  poet,  and  Archie  A. 
Mumma,  composer,  gave  a  recital  of 
their  own  works  at  Steinert  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  William  LindSey  was 
to  have  introduced  Mr.  Shivell,  but  in 
his  absence  the  po.et  performed  this  of- 
fice both  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mumma 
He  also  explained  his  friend's  composi- 
tions. « 

Mr.  Shivell  is  not  unknown  in  Boston. 
The  author  of  "Stillwater  Pastorals  and 
Other  Poems"  was  born  in  Indianapolis 
and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Miami;  Madriver  and  Stillwater  valleys 
in  southern  Ohio.    Mr.  Mumma,  born  in 
the  valley  region,  first  became  known  as  j 
I  a  boy  prodigy.    His  parents  took  him 
!  abroad  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the 
j  piano.    His  health  failed  and,  obliged 
j  to  abandon  a  career  as  a  pianist,  he 
!  turned   his   attention   to  composition, 
poet  and  composer  have  been  friends 
for  many  years,  sharing  the  same  ideals 
about  their  work. 

Mr.  Shivell,  a  remarkable  man,  has 
spent  much  time  as  a  farmer.  His 
poetic  labors,  however,  give  him  little 
anxiety.  The  audience  was  impressed  to 
learn  that  he  once  composed  16  sonnets 
at  a  sitting,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  still  went  to  bed  early.  According 
to  one  of  his  poems,  he  also  claims  to 
be  "A  seer  in  plain  disguise."  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  is  indisputable:  No 
doubt  he  has  profound  faith  and  lofty  j 
ideals.  Still  the  spirit  of  his  poems 
occasionally  soars  to  such  heights  that  i 
it  is  with  difficulty  followed  by  the ' 
uninitiated. 

Mr.  Mumma's  music  is  more  readily 
understood  by  barbarians.     His  "From 
the    Mountain    Top,"    "Sprite  Dance," 
"Warbles    a-Wing,"    "From    Over    the  [ 
Sea,"  "Etude"  and  other  pieces  are  well ' 
constructed,    melodiously    pleasing,    the  ' 
natural  and  emotional  expression  of  a  ■' 
sensitive,  imaginative  and  impressionable 
nature 

Mr.  Frank  Hunter  Potter  has  written 
a  delightful  introduction  to  the  second 
series  of  the  "Reliquary  of  English 
Song,"  edited  by  him  and  published  by  G. 
Schirmer.  The  preface  is  really  a  study 
of  an  English  folkway  in  the  18th  cen- 


fino.  society,  it  was  certain  that  tti^ 
singers  and  public  alike  would  demand 
and  the  composers  supply  a  class  or 
songs  which  would  make  an  effect. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  the  florid  ele- 
ment vanished  out  of  the  predominant 
class  of  songs  and  was  replaced  by  a> 
broad,  smooth,  flowing  character,  whlehri 
still,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  vas 
oftenest  revealed  in  the  Hastoral." 

The    lyrics    were    usually    cont  f-rned , 
with  the  love,  joy,   despair  of  f'hillis 
mid  Corldon,  Damon,  and  Chloe.  They] 
l  ud  figured  in  English  song  Ions  be- 
fore this,  and  the  pastoral  had  long 
been  a  characteristic  form  of  English}) 
song.     "It  was  not  so  much   that  the 
Gardens  originated  a  new  form,  as  that  I 
'hey     prevented     English     song  from 
: raying  away  into   new   fields,   as  It 
threatened  to  do,  and  keep  it  true  to 
typet'^jjwHaMafjHI^^^^^^I 

Mr.  Potter  gives  a  pleasant  descrip- 
'ion    of    pleasure v  gardens.  Vauxhall. 
Canelagh,     Cuper's    and  Marylebone. 
with  their  organs  and  orchestra,  men 
and  women  singers,  fiddlers  and  others, 
commissions  for  popular  composers  to  [ 
furnish  the  muste.  the  fireworks  and 
I  later  the  ballooning;  always  the  eating! 
and    drinking.     Horace    Walpole,  the' 
fastidious   Horace,   went  %o   Ranelagh  I 
nearly  every  night  in  1744.     "Nobody  I 
zocs  anywhere  else,"  he  wrote.  "Every- j 
body  goes  there.    My  Lord  Chesterfield! 
[is  so  fond  of  it  that  he  has  ordered  all! 
his  letters  sent  thither."    "The  floor  is! 
;:ll  of,  beaten  princes.    You  can't  seti 
>  our  foot  anywhere    without  treading) 
on  a  Prince  or  Duke  of  Cumberland." 
'  Hanelagh   is   so   crowded   that  goiijg 
there    t'other    night    in    a    string  of 
•  inches  we  had  a  stop  of  six  and  thirty 
minutes." 

A  long  and  vivid  account  of  Vauxhall,  I 
written  by.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  1811,  is  j 
ouoted  by  Mr.  Potter.    In  it  Morse,  then  I 
studying  painting  in  London,  found  all 
Kaiety  throughout  the  gardens.  "Every- 
one is  in  motion,  and  care,  that  bane  of 
human  happiness,  for  a  time  seems  to 
have  lost  her  dominion  over  the  human 
i  heart.     Had  the  Eastern  sage,  who  was 
I  in  search  of  the  land  of  happiness,  at 
J  this  moment  been  introduced  into  Vaux- 
I hall,  I  think  his  most  exalted  conccptipns 
B  of  happiness  would  have  been  surpassed, 
land  he  would  rest  contented  in  having 
j  at  last  found  the  object  of  his  wishes." 

Was  the  reference  to  "Rasselas?  It  is  a 
jpity  that  Mr.  Potter  did  not  here  quoted 
jthe  experience  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johjson 
J  visiting  Ranelagh.  Boswell  and  he 
(were  talking  about  happiness.  The  for- 
j  mer  had  observed  that  things  were 
lldonc  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
j  hapiness;  "grand  houses  were  built, 
!j  fine  gardens  were  made,  splendid  places 
jof  public  amusement  were  contrived, 
'  and  crowded  with  company."  Mark 
Johnson's  reply: 

"Alas,  sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  j 
for  happiness.     When  I  first  entered  | 
Ranelagh,  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  fi 
sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  never  I 
experienced   anywhere   else.     But,    as  j 
Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  im-  m 
nvense  army,  and  considered  that  not  k 
one  of  that  grea't  multitude  would  be  I, 
alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  9 
went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  then* 
was  not  one  in  all .  that  brilliant  circle,  ■ 
that  was  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  fi 
think;  but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  I 
individual  there,   would  be  distressing 
When  alone."  This  was  in  1777.  In  11781 
Boswell    noted    that   Johnson    said    of  M 
Ranelagh  that  the  "Coup  d'oeil  was  theW 
finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen."  ThisjH 
was  said  apropos  of  a  walk  to  the  PanrB 
theon  which  Gibbon  described  as  the 
wonder  of  the  IStli  century  and  of  the 
British  empire  "in  point  of  ennui  and 
magnificence."     (Evelina  in  Miss  iftir- 
ney's  novel  thought  (lie  Pantheon  nioT* 
like  a  chapel  than  a  place  of  diyersion. 
I  "I  felt  that  I  could  not  be  as  gay  and 
S  thoughtless   there   as   at  Ranelagh.")^ 
But  Johnson  in  the  Pantheon  was  not  W 
so  melancholy  as  at  Ranelagh.  Boswell  £ 
told  him  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  '  , 
worth  of  pleasure  in  seeing  the  Pan-  -; 
thcon. 

Johnson— But,    Sir,   there  is   half  a  \ ; 
guinea's  worth  of  inferiority  to  other  '■ 
people  in  not  having  seen  it. 

Boswell— I  doubt,  Sir,  whether  there 
are  many  happy  people  here. 

Johnson— Yes,    Sir,    there   are  many 
happy  people  here.    There  are  many  ! 
people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds, 
•uid  who  think  hundreds  are  watching  • 
1  hem. , 

To  go  hack  to  Mr.  Potter's  introduc-  ■ 


1  lion.    He  qdotes  Pepys  visiting  Vaux-< 
tury— the     Influenoe     of     the     public  1  ]la)1  (Fox  Hall)  in  1665: 


pleasure  garden  on  folksong. 
'  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
the  tendency  of  this  music  was  towards 
fioridity.  Simple  songs  were  marvellous- 
ly embellished.  Mr.  Potter  gives  in 
musical  notation  an  instance:  The  sim- 
ple song  "Cease  Your  Fuming,"  as  sung 
by  Angelica  Catalan!.  "When  it  came 
.to  be  a  question  of  singing  out  of  doors, 
or  in  a  large  rotunda,  where  two  or 
three  thousand  people  were  .perpetually 
walking  about,  it  was  clear  that  such 
florid  passages  cojild  make  no  effect 
whatever.  But  as  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  year  the  best  singers  In 
England  sang  in  such  surroundings 
songs  written  for  them  by  the  best  conr- 
posers,  and  the  audience  was  composed 


"A  great  deal  of  company,  the  weather 
and  gardens  pleasant  and  cheap  goings 
thither;  for  a  man  may  spend  what  he' 
will  or  nothing  at  all,  all  is  one.  But) 
lo  hear  the  nightingale  and  other  birds, 
and  here  fiddles  and  there  a  harp,  and' 
here  a  Jew's  harp,  and  the  fine  people 
walking,  is  very  diverting.'' 

Pictures  of  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  arej 
in  this  "Reiquary,"  with  portraits  of^ 
I.everidge,  the  bass.  Dr.  Arne,  Carey,] 
Royce,  Miss  Linley.  who  heoame  Sheri-| 
dan's  wife,  and  Charles  Dibdin.  There 
were  long  walks  in  the  gardens,  avenues' 
of  trees,  ornamental  triumphal  arches.  1 
statuary.  Chinese  pagodas  and  the  like. ! 
"The  gardens  were  lighted  by  thousands  j 
of  oil  lamps,  but  secluded  walks  were ! 
not  wanting,  and  the  air  was  not  free 
from  the  breath  of  scandaL"  All  classes 
of,  society  frequented  the  gardens.   "No  i 


'.  of  immon 
irinthian  Ka 
raried  with  t 
vho  frequent 
it  have  quot 


ly.  and  he  (Sir  William  Scott'  tp 
vely  and  gay— a  Ranelagh  girl — I: 
vcellent  principles,  insomuch  tr 
pads  prayers  to  the  servants  in  1 
r's  family  every  Sunday  evening 
?  catalogue  of  artists  who  sang 
ardens  included  most  of  tlicEngli 
•rs  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Bracegirc 
teautlful  actress:  Katharine  Raft 
Irish  girl  famous  as  Kitty  Cll 
Clbbcr,  Miss  Karrcn,  courted 
and  finally  the  Ear!  of  Derb 
were  only  a  few  of  the  illustrio 
es  Mr.  Potter  know  the  descr 
by  E.  L.  Blanchard  of  old  outd 
M  of  amusement  in  London?  1 
of  the  series  of  articles — Vauxh 
Hagh,  Bermondsey  Spa  and  Ma 
se  was  published  In  the  "Era 
ack"  of  1S70.  We  have  referred 
eating  and  drinking  in  thp 'garde 
.he  Connoisseur  MT^o)  there  i.< 
if  of  a  stingv  citizen  taking  his  v 

<t...cM»t-c:    in    Vnnvhall.  erlimhl 


and  fttclaiming  at  every  mouth- ^  glides  of  a  telescope,    ne  wwcira, 
"There  goes  a  threepence,   there,;  i  jani^  he  squatted.     He  wept  with  the 

_  "  nari'Ai-  C     tft    .   v-         '       -     .,  1  .  -  J  ~L     ,1    ..  ■  1 1  V.    1 1,  n    rlorinMfl.  lie 


Lass  with  the  Delicate 
Arne.  The  tune  was  w 
Dr.'s  con  Michael.  This  1 
pointed  out,  but  singer 
the  authorship  to  the  fs 
put  an  acute  accent  over 

:in  the  name  of  Delibes, 

i  without  it. 
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,Ve  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Foote 
r  a  copy  of  Le  Temps  (Paris)  of  Jan. 
which  contains  an  unusually  interest- 
;  feultleton  by  Pierre  Lalo. 
We  learn  from.it  that  our  old  friend 
•turo  Vigna.  the  conductor  who  used 
come  here  with  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
a  Company,  conducted  a  performance 
"Rigoletto"  at  the  Paris  Opera.  M. 
ilo  begins  his  review  by  saying  that 
»y  Italian  opera  which  has  been  for  a 
rig  time  in  the  repertoire  of  the  ppera 
i  last  loses  Its  essential  character,  and 
performed  according  to  the  traditions 
'  French  opera.  The  performance  lacks 
re.   passion,   "all  the  qualities,  often 
iilgar,  but  strong,  without  which  the 
msic  is  nothing."  The  tempi  are  slack- 
ned,  the  nuances  disappear,  the  con- 
•asts  are  enfeebled.  "There  is  no  more 
rilliance,   violence,  exaggeration,  bad 
iste,  and  with  music  which  Is  exeeed- 
igly  vivacious,  a  lasting  impression  of 
lowness,   monotony,    boredom   is  pro- 
uced."    Now  Vigna  shook  things  up. 
lis  gesticulation  alone  was  an  astonish- 
ng  spectacle.  He  shut  himself  together 
a  rind  then  pulled  himself  out  like  the 
H  slides  of  a  telescope.    He  towered,  he 


9S  intellectuals.   He  replied 
pushing:     'Well,    at   the  be- 
f  the  war  we  were  ail  crazy, 
yed,    from    having   so  often 
iaid.  that  there  was  a  German 
And  we  signed.   Ah.  if  it  were 
only  to  be  done  now!'    Some  one  said: 
But    Strauss    did    not    sign    it.  TJ. 
Strauss,  he  is  too  clever.    He  thinks  of 
.his  author's  rights  in  London,   Par  s 
'and  Moscow.'   It  seems  to  me  that  this 
t  replv  of  *  man  considered  the  mos* 
1 1 


a  groat."    The  carver  was  so  ex 
that  he  undertook  to  cover  the  11 1 
8  of  the  garden  with  slices  fromi 
ham.     "The  favorite  beverage  oft 
company  at  this  time  (about  1790) 
■Vauxhall  nectar,    a   mixture  of, 
and  syrup,   with  an  addition  ofi 
tolc  acid  or  flowers  of  benjamin,  in 
proportion  of  half  a  dram  to  the 
rt.    It  was  taken  mixed  with  water, 
was  much  in  repute  as  a  summer 
k.     The   suppers,   of   course.,  sus- 
,ed  their  reputation  for  'lightness.' 
1  chiefly  consisted  of  'Lilliput  chick- 
boiled,  Bucellas  warm  from  Vaux- 
1  salads  scarcely  soiled."  "Bucel- 
?"    Blanchard  gives  no  explanation 
cellas  was  a  Portuguese  white  wine 
ned    after    a   village    near  Lisbon. 
3kens  mentions  the  wine  in  one  of 
early  sketches,  and  so  does  Thomas 
od  in  his  "Public  Dinner." 
Ann  then  you  drink  lrhif  off 
With  somebody— nln«  off: 
Hin-llaa  m«d«  handy. 
With  Cape  and  bud  Brandy. 
Or  F}ast  India  Sherry. 
Tnafa  Tery  hot— very, 
/hat  is  the  precise  meaning  of  "soiled" 
associated  with  salad  in  the  sentence 


Vhen  Mme.  Saqul.  the  famous  tight 
pe  walker,  was  an  attraction  at  Vaux 
11  in  1817  a  plate  containing  two  infant 
ickens  and  a  small  quantity  of  ham 
5t  11  shillings;  a  single  lettuce  called 
lad,  Is.  6d.,  six  cheesecakes  or  bis 
Us.  4s.  6d..  wax  lights  2s..  breadjind 
eer  for  four  4s..  and  arrack  punch  7s.  a 
uart.  Vauxhall.  laid  out  in  1W1.  was 
'~sed  forever  in  1839. 
4r.  Potter  should  have  made  at  least  a 
ference  to  Jos  Sedley's  famous  visit  to 
luxhall,  where  he  finally,  after  drink- 
s' champagne,  insisted  on  draining  a 
.wl  of  arrack  punch  with  disastrous 
suits,  especially  to  Miss  Rebecca 
iarp' scheming  to  entrap  him.  for  he 
mg  a  song  in  a  maudlin  high  key. 
asped  her  Ground  the  waist,  and  called 
-ir  his  "dearest  diddle-diddle-darling." 

that  reminded  of  his  performance  the 
,oxt  day  he  rushed  to  Scotland  in  an 
igony  of  remorse.   Mme.  .Saqui  was  on 
he  rope  that  night;  there  were  slices  of 
'almost  invisible  ham ":  there  were  sing- 
»rs  of  comic  and  sentimental  ballads: 
tiddlers  in  cocked  hats  played  ravishing 
melodies   under  a   gilded  cockle-shell. 
"To  be  alone  at  Vauxhall."  says  Thack- 
ray.  "I  have  fijund  from  my  own  expe- 
elice  to  be  one  of  the  most  dismal 
rwrts  ever  entered  into  by  a  bachelor." 
lut  was  Mme-.  Saquj  at  Vauxhall  that 
ital  night?  The  supper  was  before  the 
ear  of  Waterloo.  1815.   Mme.  Saqui  did 
iOt  appear  in  England-  until  1816,  when 
he  made  her  first  appearance  at  Covent 

It  seems  that  foreigners  sang  at 
lanelagh.  A  passage  in  '  Humphrey 
Hinker"  proves  it.  "At  Uanelagh  I 
leard    the   famous   Tenducei,   a  thins 

rom  Italy.  It  looks  for  all  the  World 
■tke  a  man,  but  they  sav.it  Is  not.  The 
voice,  to  be  sure,  is  neither  man  nor 
woman's,  but  it  is  more  melodious  than 
either,  and  it  wabbled  so  devlnely  that 
whilst  I  listened  I  really  thought  my- 
self in  Paradise.'' 

Not  content  with  writing  an  en 
grossing  Introduction  Mr.  Potter  ha 
contributed  pertinent  and  illuminativ 
notes  about  the  51  songs  in  the  volum 
(and  about  the  composers.  These  song 
are/ of  the  isth  century.  The  music  i 
by  Leveridge.  Weidon.  Oalliard.  Mnnn 
Handel.  Defesch.  nr.  Arne  (there  ar 
16  by  him).  Carey,  Michael  Arne.  Boyci 
Howard,  Oswald  Linley.  Hook.  Shlelt 
Dihdln.  Davy.  Rpeve.  Storace,  Steveni 
Attwood.  Plowden:  other  sonss  by  ur 
known  composers;  an  interesting  sele< 
i  Hon.  songs  sturdy,  suggestive  of  roas 
heef   and    ale.    sontrs   of   a  swPet  an 


violins,  he  sighed  with  the  clarinets,  he 
thundered  with  the  brass,  he  accom- 
panied or  conducted  with  his  face  or  a 
gesture  each  accent  of  the  singer.  By 
these  strange  means  he  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent result,  he  restored  life  and  color. 
l.affitte,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  was  the  Duke.  M.  Lalo  adds 
that  In  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act 
the  chorus,  rebuffing  Rigoletto.  sur- 
passed0 itsel f  by  showing  a  nonchalance 
and  an  inertia  that  were  truly  sublime. 
"These  excellent  functionaries  look  on 
the  most  pathetic  situations  of  drama 
in  which  they  should  participate  about 
as  the  philosopher  mentioned  by  Lurre- 
_ius  contemplates  the  furious  waves; 
'Suave  marl  magno.'  " 

Then  M.  Lalo  discusses  Stravinsky's 
new  ballot  "Lea  Abeilles."  with  a  scena- 
rio apparentlv  based  on  tne  chapter 
'The  Nuptial  Flight"  in  Maeterlinck's 
■Life  of  the  Bee."  The  Herald  last 
Sundav  mentioned  the  production  of 
this  pallet,  and  in  today's  issue  there  Is 
a  curious  paragraph  about  it.  M.  Lalo 
thinks  the  music  must  have  been  writ- 
ten some  time  ago.  because  it  does  not 
resemble  the  composer's  music  for 
'Sacre  au  Printemps"  or  even  that  for 
■Petrouchka":  it  is  more  like  the  music 
for  "Oiseau  de  Feu."  which,  less,  in- 
dividual, revealed  Stravinsky  as  the 
pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  This  new 
ballet  is  less  important  than  the  others; 
but  it  is  charming,  short  and  light.  The 
charm  is  not  so  much  in  the  ideas,  which 
are  negligible,  as  in  the  delicious  sonor- 
ity of  the  orchestra,  the  light  at- 
H  mosphere.  the  winged  effect,  the  timbres 
,1  and  the  coloring  of  the  Instrumentation 


e-  Herman  of  German  musicians  of  our  | 
54  time—and   his  thick  music,   his  scor- 
3  butlc  face  of  an  alcoholic  Beckmesser. 
,4  and  his  frightful,  fecundity  appear  to 
*  prove  that  he  has  been  thls-it  seems 
I  to  me  that  this  reply  completes  your 
:  timely  and  forcible  remarks  on  the  sys- 
tematic   contempt    in    which  Germans 
hold  the  prodigious  and  charming  efforts 
of  French  composers  of  today.  This 
attitude    is    characteristically  German. 
Boundless  contempt  for  French  genius; 
boundless    respect    also,    for  French 
money." 

M.   Lalo  adds  that  this  opinion  of 
Strauss    about     French  instruments, 
especially  the  wood-wind,  is  not  new. 
"I  have  heard  him  thus  express  himself 
in  former  days,  and  I  have,  published 
this  opinion  in  the  Temps.  The  superior- 
'  ity  of  French  wood-wind  instruments 
is  besides  so  brilliant  that  if  our  manu- 
facturers of  them  would  come  together 
and  act  no  others  would  be  employed 
the  world  over.   But  this  can  hardly  be 
realized,  for  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  one  sees  so  many  persons,  pub- 
lishers and  even  composers,  who  should 
.  devote    themselves    to    French  music, 
giving  repeated  evidence  of  their  inertia, 
their  ill-will,  their  narrowness  of  mine 
^and  soul,  and  their  egoistic  attentior 
ito  the  most  mediocre  interests." 

I  Alexander  Blackman.  a  young  vlolUv 
,"lst.  who  will  give  a  recital  tomori 


flaint-  that  no  composer  has  been  in 
spirerl   to   giv.    us  a  national  anther 

more  stirring  than  that  we  sing  tooaj 
KliMv,  ihe  people,  say,  V  can  evoi\ 
from   'hese   days    Of    utter  patriotisi 

Honv  ihing  which  will  moi  e  us  as  tn 
'Marseilla>'se'  rires  the  Frenchman.  BU 
again  I  would  remind  our  man-in-tn< 
Ureet  that  he  is  English,  and  that  h 
national  anthem  is  very,  very  true  1 
Himse'f  The  'Marseillaise.'  with  I 
amazing  lilt.  Is  a  true  expression  of  tl 
volatilitv.  the  'esprit'  of  the  Frencl 
man  but  it  is  no  truer  an  expression 
the  French  character  than  our  own  a) 
Lhem  is  of  ours.  The  Englishman,  an 
perhaps,  more  particularly  the  Englip 
man  who  has  been  through  the  fire  ai 
become  the  berfect  Ton. my  Atkins,  la 
person  of  infinite  restraint,  and  o 
•  led  Save  the  King'  is  his  natural  e 
rrtssiou,.  Besides,  the  worth  of  the  n 
I  iunai  jhthem  lies  in  Us  associations, 


Mid 


afternoon,  showed  so  great  promise  i 
a  little  boy  that  Eugene  Gruenberg 
the  New  England  Conservatory  facul 
became  Interested  in  him  and  has  bei 
his  teacher  since  the  boy  was  eig 
year3  old.  At  the  Bryant  violin  comp 
titlon  in  Jordan  Hall.  May  2.  1912, 
was  awarded  the  prize  of  a  valuat 
violin  by  the  judges:  Anton  W itek. 
Charles  M.  Loeffler.  and  GeoTge  W. 
Chadwick.  For  several  years  past  Mr 
Blackman  has  continued  his  studies 
at  the  Conservatory.  Miss  La  vers  who  | 
will  accompany  him,  took,  last  May. 
the  piano  prize  offered  annually  to  the  | 
most  efficient  pianist  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  Conservatory. 

Leo  Ornstein's  recital  next  Saturday 
afternoon    at    the    unusual    hour  2:30 
o'clock  will  be  in  aid  of  the  Scholarship 
Fund  of  the  Bertha  Felrlng  Tapper  Club. 
When   Mr.  Ornstcin  gave  his  first  ~ 
cital  here  In  November.  1911— he  v 
then  1«  years  old-he  came  as  a  pupil 
Mis   Tapper  and  was  then  announ 
|  as  a  prodigy,  composer  and  pianist, 
'was  about  a  year  afterward  thai 
I   -  coloring  of  the  instrumentation  » .  "strange  new  impulse"  stirred  him.  i 

c^estSV.  an  essentia,  quality  of  l(  of  1915-16  P^Vate^ 
S,MV;Tlo' Prints  a  singular  letter  from  to  the  memory  of  his  teacher' 

Fre^cTrisic^n  ^T^l  ctre-  8  ^mien  Ware,  violinist,  who  will 
rprondCentmU^on  lived    in     Berlin    for | play  Here  on ^Tuee^  »*£ .*  »  P$ 

four  vcars  before  the  war.  combats  the 
opinion    that    Germans    like  French 
music     They  are   fond   of  "Carmen 
but    Ihev    are    unwilling    that  much 
French  "music  should   be   heard.  For 
four  vears.   according   to   this  writer 
who  did   not  roles  a  concert  of  the 
Roval  Orchestra  led  by  Strauss,  only,, 
one   modern    French    work    was  per-" 
formed:  d'llndy's  "lstar."   For  Nikisch 


oTsevclk  and  Hubay.  She  has  made 
a  spexlal  study  of  Slav  music,  ar- 1 
ranged*  many  Slav  melodies  for  violin 
and  piano,  and  edited  Hungarian  songs 
with  English  words.  Miss  W  are  Is 
also  known  as  the  author  of  magazine 
articles  and  books  op  Hungarian 
music. 


>uia    u<  I 
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conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  concert 
French  music  stopped  with  Berlioz. 
Some  months  before  the  war  a  Franco- 
German  committee  invited  Saint-Sacns 
to  Berlin  for  a  festival  at  the  Philhar- 
monic. He  appeared  as  composer, 
pianist,  conductor.  The  press  was  icy, 
although  orders  had  been  passed  down 
from   high   places   that   It  should  U< 

■  amiable.    8om«  day  afterwards 

■  son  et  Daltla"  was  •  performed  at 
?:  Roval  Opera  House,  but  with  cuts 
B?  that  the  composer  refused  to  be  present 
*  at  the  performance.  The  sarne  witWf 
K  French  chamber  music.  When  Thlbaud] 
Wand  Cortot  played  sonatas  by  Lekeu 
B  and  Franck.  "for  the  first  time  in  Ber- 
B  lin  "  the  hall  was  nearly  empty.  The 

.•newspapers  admitted  that  the  visitors 
had  talent,  but  "that  was  no  music' 
(Dass  ist  dock  keine  Musik:).  Manx 
I^oevcnsohn.  a  Berlin  'cellist,  living  in 
Berlin  devoted  time  and  money  to  con- 
?  certs  of  French  and  Belgian  chamber 
v<music  No  result.  Empty  seats,  and  some 
Hyoung    newspaper    man    roasted  the 
•  music  in  20  lines.    Richard  Strauss,  .who 
Bin  private  loudly  praises  the  music  of 
3WDebussv.  Ravel.  Dukas.  does  not  put 
ffltheir  works  on  his  programs.    It  is  said 
9  that  a  year  ago  in  the  w  inter  he  visited 
Amsterdam  to  conduct  his  "Alpine  Sym- 
phony "     At    the    first    rehearsal  he 
stopped  and  said  gaily:    "Gentlemen,  it 
'   seems  to  me  that  nearly  all  of  you  play 
'    German  Instruments.    What  a  mistake! 
Vou  should  play   French  instruments, 
they  are  much  better.    But  I  could  not 
*a\  this  in  Germany.  !  should  be  hew»d 


L»  .       i..„,  A  writer  in  the 

Notes  About  Dany  Teiegraph 

Music.  Musicians  of  London  com- 
and  Concerts  menting  on  the 
death  of  the  organist  of  Liverpool  Ca- 
thedral. F.  H.  Burstall.  said  that  this 
organist  reminded  him  often  of  a  bril- 
liant Brazilian  pianist.  Oswald,  whom 
he  knew  in  Florence. 

"Oswald  was  Just  such  a  player  as 
Burstall.  albeit  the  one  was  an  organ- 
ist the  other  a  pianist.  Fluent,  facile, 
delicate.  Oswald,  when  he  came  to 
teach  in  the  apartment  m  which  I  was 
then  living  (the  coldest  spot  on  earth. 
In  the  Via  del  Mandorloi.  used  frequent- 
ly to  play  examples  to  us  with  his 
gloves  on.  Burstall  did  not  do  that,  but 
he  always  insisted  upon  my  having  a 
newspaper  over  my  knees,  not,  however. 
?or  warmth,  but  so  that  I  could  not  sur- 
reptitiously glance  down  at  the '  P^dals^ 
,!s  that  a  common    habit  with  organ 

teOswIld?  Has  not  the  name  aPP^ed 
on  programs  in  this  city?  Did  Mr 
i^uonamici  play  one  of  his  compositions 
»t  a  recta!  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr  Landon  Ronald  asks  wliy  no  grtjl 
oatrlotlc  song  has  been  inspiied  by  the 
war    He.  asserts  that  there  Is  no  popu- 
,r  song  of  this  nature  to  be  ranked 

l.r    »««■.-.         .      ....  >-\fln/*nrt  Rec- 


all the  proud  memories  It  evokes, 
the  song  which  was  sung  at  Wat' 
and  in  every  mess  where  fighting  r.ng-  i 
lishmen  have  met,  is  too  rich  in  tradi-  j 
tion  to  be  easily  supplanted  No,  1  think  , 
that  when  the  bells  ring  the  gl«d  tld-  I 
lngs  of  victorious  peace.  Englishmen  I 
throughout  this  great  Empire  of  ours 
will  be  justly  content  with  the  anthem  I 
that  their  fathers'  fathers  sang." 

Alexandre  Gutlmant  once  told  us  that! 
the  character  of  the  Englishman  was 
wholly  expressed  in  the  tune  of  ij'Rulel 
Britannia." 

The  Herald  spoke  last  Sunday  of  "t-esL 
Abeilles,"  a  new  ballet  by  Stravinsky,^ 
produced   at  the   Paris  Opera  House.*. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Musi-t' 
cal  Courier  of  New   York,   writing  onf 
Jan.  11.  gives  some  curious  information' 
about  this  ballet.  It  seems  that  Maeter-F 
linck  stated  in  a  letter  that  four  or  five  I 
years  ago  M.  Diaghileff,  the  director  of| 
the  Russian  ballet,  went  to  Saint-Wan- 
drille  to  ask  Maeterlinck  for  the  scenario  f 
oi"  a  ballet;  thereupon  the  noted  writer! 
of  "Id  vie  des  Abielles"  ("The  Life  off 
(the  Bees")  told  M.  Diaghlleff  of  his  pro-  j 
I  Ject  of    extracting    episodes    from  his  { 
hook  and  applying  them  to  human  life.  I 
tWaghileff    suggested    Igor    Stravinsky  1 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  musical  I 
part.    As  to  whether  the  opera  ballet.  I 
"Les  Abeilles."  by  Igor  Stravinsky,  just 
announced,  has  any  analogy  with  his  I 
own,  Maeterlinck  has  no  knowledge,  but 
to  prevent  any  subsequent  suggestion  I 
of  plagiarism  he  has  sent  Ills  own  com-  I 
plete    scenario    of    his    ballet,  "Les 
Abeilles."  under  seal  to  Alfred  Bloch.f 
the  ger.eral  agent  of  the  Soclete  desl 
Auteurs      The    correspondent    of  the! 
Musical  Courier  adds:  A  communication.! 
from  Serge  de  Diaghlleff   reads  thus:! 
"This  morning  I  read  Maurice  Maeter-  | 
linck's  letter  and  was  almost  as  sur- 
prised as  himself  on   seeing  the  an- 
nouncement of  M.  Stravinsky's  new  bal- 
let, 'The  Abeilles.'    Some  day9  ago.  in 
Switzerland,  my  friend.  Igor  Stravinsky, 
said  to  me  tl\at  the  Opera  was  going  to 
produce  his  first  orchestral  work,  the 
Scherzo  fantastjque.'  written  10  years 
ago.    This  scherzo  had  been  inspired  by 
the  reading  of  Maeterlinck's  "La  vie  des 
Aheilles.'   Four  years  ago  at  a  luncheon 
at     Salnt-Wandrllle.     M.  Maeterlinck 
spoke  to  me  about  this  scherzo,  and 
there  was  some  talk  of  asking  Stravin- 
sky to  write  a  more  important  work  to 
the  livret  (libretto)  which  the  great  poet 
had  In  mind.    Neither  Stravinsky  nor  1] 
rave  ever  received  this  livret.  As  to  the 
scenario  of  the  ballet  which  the  Opera  is 
producing.  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  it. 
the  work  is  not  in  the  repertory  of  th. 
Russian  Ballet.    All  that  I  can  add  /s 
that  I  have  never  given  up  the  hope  of 
creating  the  ballet  outlined  at  Saint- 
Wandrllle.  and  I  should  be  hapvy  if  M. 
Maeterlinck  would  confide  tne  livret  to 
me." 

I  "Louise"  was  performed  in  English  at 
the  Aldwych  Theatre.  London.  Jan.  22. 
The  venture  was  a  bold  one  because  the 
m-hole  idea  of  the  drama  and  the  details 
of  the  story  are  wholly  French.  "It  la 
the  easiest  possible  criticism  to  say  that 
a  good  deal  besides  the  actual  language 
bad  been  translated  into  English  for  this 
performance,  and  during  much  of  the 
mestic  scene  so  different  from  English 
drst  scene,  that  exceedingly  French  do- 
domesticity,  we  feared  that  .the  process 
would  .prove  fatal  to  the  character  of 
the  work.  .  .  .  The  Montmartre  scene  was 
very  effective,  but  a  real  triumph  came 


.  the  girls'  workroom  scene.  It  . 
musically  the.  best  original  in  the  whole 
of  the  drama.  Charpentier  has  woven 
all  the  threads  together  in  the  most  mas; 
terly  fashion,  and  the  choir  not  only 
sang  with  a  quality  of  tone  rare  in  oper- 
atic choirs,  but  its  members  touched  in 
the  details  with  a  charming  spontaneity." 

Claude  Debussy  recently  said  to  Mr. 
Jean  Auby  (The  Musical  Student  of  Jan- 
uary, ^liHT)  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  bring  into  existence  some  short 
works  in  which  thematic  invention  and 
the  realization  of  timbres  might  show 
themselves  more  prominently  than  the 
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with"  Sullivan's  "Absent-Minded  BeS"  scholastic  art  of  development.  Ther 
...  "Even  •Tipperary'  was  composed  have  certainly  been  a  great  many  com 
before  the  war.  and  it  in  its  time  gave:  posers  during  this  last  quarter  of  a  cen 
oiace  to  'Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burn-  tury  wno  h^.g  p^td  too  litt-ie  attentloi 
ine'  and  other  ditties  of  the  same  sort.  to  tne  quaiity  0(  tne  themes  which  the: 
Pful  Rcnbens's  reciulting  so W  »>  chose,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  ar 

;  'IT  w°s  of  T.  kind?  and  I  M^^^^iTl^^U^l  a'nTre! 

though  it  OI  118  n.     '  i  .,.'_^lu"  ,M  '  lns  mi  inemes  muioui  anj_  red 


.  works  liking  in  spontaneity,  it  is f 
order  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and 
to  affirm  once  again  his  link  will!  tho 
musicians  of  former  tirnrs.  (hose  of  Ul«f 
1/tli  and  18th  centuries,  that  Claud* 
Debussy  has  undertaken  the  composition 
"ix  sonatas  for  various  instruments." 
VV e-have  heard  two  of  them  in  this  citv. 
When  I  questioned  Debussy  upon  the 
[inst  ruments  that  he  intended  to  make  use 
or  for  those  other  sonatas,  he  replied. 
There  are  other  combinations  which 
nave  not  yet  been  dreamed  of.  You  will 
Bee  this ;  it  is  my  secret.'  And  unfortu- 
pately  I  could  not  get  to  know  anything 


more,  despite  my  long:  friendship  with 
Claude  Debussy.  French  Musician  (as 
the  name  appears  on  the  title  page  of 
these  .sonatas,  upon  which  the  publisher 
has  imitated'  the  art  of  the  old-time 
printers.)" 

I  Maurice  Ravel,  returning-  from  Verdun 
in  his  uniform  of  a  Poilu,  has  been 
under  treatment  in  a  Paris  hospital.  Al- 
though his  health  is  precarious  he  is  at 
work  on  a  dance  for  orchestra  and  a 
piano  suite  "Hommase  a  Couperin." 

The  London  Times  of  Jan.  17  was  not 
delighted  with  Mr.  Safonoff  playing-  the  1 
piano  part  of  three  of  Beethoven's  so-  I 
natas  for  piano  and  violin.   "We  missed  I 
SO  many  things— finish  of    style,  even  J 
mere  accuracy,  any  consistently  main-  I 
tamed  level  of  tone  or  sense  of  propor-  f 
tion  of  strengths.    What  business  have 
sf's  to  become  sff's  in  piano  passages, 
crescendos  to  be  spent  before  they  have 
well  begun,  simple  cantabile  melodies 
to  sound  as  if  some  of  the  notes  of  the 
piano  refused  to  speak,  or  staccato  notes 
to  suggest  picking  raisins  out  of  snap- 
dragon?" 

Enoch  &  Sons  of  Paris  are  now  bring- 
ing out  new  editions  of  the  classics,  en- 
graved and  printed  in  Paris  and  edited 
by  such  musicians  as  Moszkowakl,  En- 
esco,  Galeotti  and  others.  A  volume 
containing  the  first  11  sonatas  of  Beet- 
hoven has  been  published,  "admirably  P 
printed,  and  not  overlooked  with  notes 
and  comments  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Mosz- 
towski. "^-London  Daily  Telegraph. 

A   London   critic   wrote   that  in   the  ' 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  revue  Miss  Blanche 
Tomlin  (who  appears  as  the  hero's  Scot- 
ish  sweetheart)  "makes  his  bonnie  Jean 
he  very  spirit  of  bonnie  Scotland,  sing- 
ing like  a  northern  nightingale."  The 
simile  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  I 
Scottish  newspapers,  one  of  which  re-  I 
marks  that  its  readers  know  how  preva-  ! 
lent  is  that  bird  in  the  North  and  how 
familiar  is  its  wondrous  warbling  in  the  j 
."roves  and  dells  around  Glasgow,  Edin-  , 
burgh.  Aberdeen,  and  eren  Dundee.     A  » 
Letter-to-the-Editor  man  writes:  "There 
are  no  night-singing  birds  in  Scotland- 
except  the  birds  that  emerge,  from  pub- 
lic-houses at  9:30  P.  M.,  and  even  they 
sing  somewhat  wee  nowadays."  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronici£i_ 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

|  SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Fourth 
B  concert  of  John  MeCormack,  tenor,  asslstad 
by    Donald   McBeath,   violinist,   and  Edwin 
II   Schneider,  pianist.   See  special  notice. 
('MONDAY — The  Tuileries.    Wagner's  "Goetter- 
daemnienini;,"   Interpreted  by  Miss  Frances 
Novln.    Miss  Marlon  Tufts,  pianist. 

Jordan  Hill,  3  P.  M.  Violin  Tecira.1  by  Al- 
ONander  Blackman,  violinist.  Miss  Fannie 
Levis,  pianist.  Handel,  Sonata  No.  6,  E  t 
major:  Bach,  Chaconne;  Lalo,  Andante  from 
Symphonle  Espagnole;  Pugnani  -  Kreleler. 
Praelndlum  and  Allegro;  Blackman.  Inter- 
mezzo; Boisdeffre,  Meditation;  Locatelli,  La 
Tambouiin  a  Trianon;  Sarasate,  Spanish 
Dunce,  Malaguena;  Mrs.  Beach.  Romans!  t 
Guiraml.  Caprice.    See  leading  article. 

Steinert   Hall,   8:15   P.    M.  Havi-ah-Huh- 
bard's    opcralogue:    "The  Meistersingers." 
Mr.  Gotthelf.  pianist. 
rUESDAY— Ste'uert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Vlolta 
recital  by  Mljs  Helen  Ware.   Maurice  Eisner, 
pianist.    Brucb,  Concerto  in  D  minor;  Bach, 
Sonata  in'  B  minor,  violin  and  piano;  Dvorak, 
Ballade.    Hungarian.  Love  Song,  Hungarian 
Camp    Sonus,    and  Czlnka  Panna-Hungarlan 
Fantasia,  all  arranged  by  Miss  Ware.  Bruch, 
Fiie  Swedish    Dances;    Wlenlawski,  Walts 
Caprice.  I 
WK.DNKSDAY— Copley  Theatre,  3  P.  M.  Con- 
cert  by    Mas   Donner,   violinist,    and  Han* 
Ebell.  pianist.  Violin  pieces:  Tartlni,  Sonata, 
O  minor:  Mendelssohn,  Concerto;  Donner,  La 
Chasse,  Canto  rellgioBO,  Humoresque;  Vieus- 
temps.  Ballade  and  Polonaise.   Piano  pieces:' 
Chopin,  Ballade.  G  minor ;  Godowsky,  Wien- 
erlscb:   Rosenthal.  Papillons;  Rachmaninoff, 
Prelude.  C  sharp  minor:  Tscbalkowsky,  Chant 
d'automne;   Ebell,   Polka,  Tarantella.  Mr. 
"Donner,  born  in  New  York  state,  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Brussels.     He  has  played  with! 
orchestras  in  Brussels,  The  Hague,  Antwerp. 
New  York  and  Seattle. 
THURSDAY— Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Con- 
cert by  Mme.  Martha  Atwood-Baker,  soprano, 
and  George  Copland,  pianist.  Songs:  Wyman. 
Frueblingsriacbt;   Rhene-Baton,   Apporte  lea 
cristaus  dores;  Palmgren.  Fliekan  Knyter  1 
Johannenatten:    G.    Faure,    Soir;  Leroui, 
Laisse  les  dire:  Chausson.  La  Fleur  de«  eaux 
and  T.e  Temps  des  Lilas  ftom  "Poeme  de 
l'Amour  et  de  la  mer":  Kahn.  Seven  Lieder, 
Mme    Baker,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Besserer. 
violinist:  Dalbeck.  'cellist,  and  Erfcer.  planiat 
(first  time  here):  Hermann.  Vcrjrissnielnnlcht; 
Brandt.  ElOn  Berels:  Tschaikowsky.  Sine*  t 
am   once   more   alone:    Daniels,  Daybreak. 
Piano    pieces:    Alheniz.    El    Polo:  Grovlss, 
Dsn=e  Espagnole;  Grsnados.  Reruerdos. 
FRIDAY— Symphony   Hall    2:30   F.   M.,  18th 
concert  of  the-  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
pr   Muck,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Steinert  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Piano1 
recital  hv  Leo  Orosteln  for  the  benefit  of  tb* 1 
scholarship  fund  of  the  Bertha  Fllring  Tap- 
per Club.    Bfcvel.  Sonatina.  Oise-aux  trtstes, 
1 »  Barque  sur  TOcean;   Chopin,  Nocturne, 
I;   *!iarp    major.    Nocturne.    B    major.  Im- 
promptus A  flat  major  and  C  snarp  minor, 
BiPfldes  G  minor  and  A  flat  major;  Ravel. 
OuJine    Le  Giber.  Scat-bo;  Chopin,  Walts** 
V  minor  and  C  sharp  minor.  Etudes  E  minor 
t-n.-l  C  nf:nnr.  Srhcrwi  B  flat  minor. 
'  Jcrrtan  Hall.,  3  P.  M.   Song  recttjl  by  Miss 
Helen    Stanley,    soprano.    Alberto  Blmbont, 
pianist.     Sgamhatl,    Fnorl   dl-  Porta;  Zan- 
donai     Sereneta;    Scontrino,    Dim!  perefcs: 
Bimbonl    E  me  ne  Vogllo  andar;  Brahms. 
Mlnnelled:  Dvorak,  Lasst  mlch  alleln;  Mau 
icr    Rheinlegendeben ;   Marx,   Hat  dieh  die 
Jio'be  beruelrrt;  Biset.  Chanson  d'Avrtl;  La- 


As  tke  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


 I 

Those  mysterious  beings  who,  think- 
I'lng  deeply,  decree  in  solemn  conclave 
J  how  many  buttons  should  be  worn  on 
ban  evening  j  wai3tco£<  and  whether 
( trousers  should  flap  about  the  leg  or 
jencase  It  tightly,  forbid  the  use  of  sus- 
Ipenders  or  belt  next  season.  Just  what 
I  they  substitute  is  not  clear. 
[  Has  any  one  of  these  taiiors  read 
l"The  Draper's  Dictionary,"  by  S.  W. 
jBeck?  It  contains  this  definition  of 
"Braces";  "Bretelles  Fr;  Hosentraeger 
G;  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Formerly  called  Gallowses,  under  which 
Bailey  gives  'Contrivances  nTade  of 
cloth  and  hooks  and  eyes,  worn  over 
their  shoulders  by  men  to  keep  their 
breeches  up.'  Showing  perfectly  the 
manner  of  things  they  were  before  the 
introduction  of  india  rubber  and  Its  man- 
ufacture into  fibre  gave  us  the  improved 
article  now  commonly  worn." 

When  did  the  term  "braces"  come  Into 
use?  In  all  probability  not  before  the! 
19th  century,  although  the  "Draper's 
Dictionary*'  is  dumb  on  this  point.  In ' 
the  Oxford  Dictionary  the  first  date  \ 
given  to  "gallowses"  is  that  of  Bailey's 
Dictionary  (1730-G).  By  the  way,  who 
was  the  man  tjo  whom  Southey  referred 
in  one  of  his  letters?  "He  used  to  have 
books,  pen,"  ink  and  paper,  breeches, 
gallowses,  neck  cloth  and  rolls  and  but- 
ter, all  upon  the  breakfast  table  at  the 
same  time."  Did  Beau  Brummell  wear 
braces?  George  Augustus  Sala  once 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  Sydney  Smith, 
written  when  he  was  73  years  old,  in 
which  the  Canon  named  braces  among 
the  18  changes  in  social  manners  which 
had  taken  place  since  he  was  a  young 
man.  "I  could  not  keepVny  small  clothes 
In  their  place,  for  braces  were  un- 
known." 

The  excellent  Sala  disliked  braces.  He 
never  wore  any  until  he  was  15  years 
bid.  "When  I  was  approaching  adoles- 
cence the  fashionable  wear  for  a  young 
Parisian,  was  no  braces,  a  handsomely 
embroidered  belt  round  the  hips,  and*  in 
summer  no  waistcoat.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances you  could  show  something 
noticeable  in  the  way  of  a  shirt  front, 
and  those  were  the  days  of  chemises  de 
cinquante  francs— and  more.  I  hope  that 
our  boating,  cricketing,  yachting  and  j 
lawn-tennis-playing  boys  never  wear 1 
braces.  Our  grandfathers  never  wore  |» 
any.  I  don't  think  that  more  than  60 
years  have  passed"— this  was  written  in!'! 
1883— "since  'gallowses'  came  into  gen-'/ 
eral  use;  and  the  obstinate  determina-!] 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  never  to 
brace  up  his  nether  garments  was,  if  I 
mistake  not,  once  alluded  to  in  a  Par- 
liamentary Debate.  What  would  be 
thought  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  in  'The 
Corsican'  Brothers'  fighting  a  duel  in 
braces?" 

Sixty  from  1883  loaves  1823  if  we  are 
not  .  seriously    mistaken.     In  "Vanity 
Fair"  there  is  mention  of  embroidered 
braces.  AVe  had  hoped  to  find  something 
about  gallowses,  braces,  suspenders  in 
I  Alice  Morse  Earle's  ""Two  Centuries  of 
Custume  ih  America";   but  we  found! 
j  only  this  reference :  "It  is  amusing  to  an  j 
j  outsider  to  read  the  articles  of  dress 
j  over  which  Quaker  saints  were  'exer- 
j  cised.'  Suspenders  caused  an  Ohio  meet-  ] 
|  'ns  many  anxious  moments  ;  umbrellas  ! 
at  various  times  were  offensive.  Yet  Ed-  I 
ward  Shippen  had  an  umbrella  in  1738, 
18  years  before  Jonas  Han  way  carried  ' 


loathsome  .sight,  than  a  fai  nvm  belted 
In  a  sizzling  July  day  "and  flaunting 
tils  belly  in  the  sight  of  the  publid.  The 
belt  enlarge*  tho  protuberance.  The 
shirt  is  often  refractory,  messy.  And 
how  about  the  drawers?  They  cither 
climb  above  the  belt  or  the  wretched 
wearer  is  fishing  for  them  even  before 
ladies. 

The  lords  and  masters  of  fashion  do 
not  say  how  the  substitute  for  suspend- 
ers and  belt  will_  control  and  regulate 
drawers.  In  VSZi'  Dr.-  William  Maginn 
tjhought  he  had  solved  the  problem. 
.(Bee  the  139th  maxim  of  Odeherty). 

"It  was  a  long  while  ere  I  discovered 
.the  most  convenient  method  of  support- 
ing my  drawers.  It  is  a  bore  to  have  a 
Separate  pair  -of  brace3,  and  the  usual 
schemes  of  looping  are  all  of  them  liable 
to  objections.  The  true  way  is,  have 
two  small  pieces  of  tape,  placed  horizon- 
tally along  the  waistband  of  the  nether 
integuments,  at  those  parts  of  them 
which  correspond  to  the  parts  of  the  up- 
per touched  by  the  extremities  of  the 
braces;  have  these  horizontal  tapes,  say 
three  inches  to  each,  attached  firmly  to 
the  substance  of  the  waistband,  and 
then  pass  the  brace  under  the  open  end 
of  the  tape  before  you  bring  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  button  on  the  breeches." 
For  years  our  drawers,  your  drawers, 
everybody's  drawers  have  thus  been 
equipped.  Was  Maginn,  really,  the  de- 
viser of  the  scheme?  Why  did  not  he 
and  Blackwood  of  the  magazine  apply 
for  a  patent? 


Ossian's  Serenade. 

Mr.  Emil  Schwab  recently  spoke  of 
Ossian  E.  Dodge  as  a  "great  protean 
impersonator  and  asked  if  any  one  re- 
members Dodge's  "Sneezing  Song.''  Here 
are  the  words  of  "Ossian's  Serenade," 
which  we  sang  in  school. 
0  come  with  me  in  my  little  canoe, 
Where  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  sky  Is  blue; 
<)  come  with  me,  for  I  long  to  go 
To  those  isles  where  the  mango  apples  grow. 
O  come  with  me  and  be  my  love: 
For  the>  the  Jungle  depth  I'll  rove; 
I'll  gather  the  honeycomb  bright  as  gold, 
And  chase  the  elk  to  its  secret  hold. 

I'll  chase  the  antelope  over  the  plain, 
The  tiger's  cub  I'll  bind  with  a  chain, 
And  the  wlla  gazelle,  with  Its  silvery  feet, 
I'll  give  thue  for  a  playmate  sweet. 

4*11  climb  the  palm  for  the  bla's  nest, 
Red  peas  I'll  gather  to  deck  thy  breast; 
I'll  pierce. the  cocoa's  cup  for  Its  wine, 
And  haste  to  thee,  if  thou'lt  be  mine. 
Then  come  with  me  In  my  light  canoe. 
While  the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 
For  should  we  linger  another  day, 
Storms  may  arisc^and  love  decay. 

I'll  chase  the  antelope,  etc. 

What,  pray,  is  a  "bia"?  We  won- 
dered as  we  sang  the  word;  we  wonder 
now.  Ts  it  anything  like  the  killilooloo' 
bird  that  feeds  on  the  dilson  berries 
growing  on  the  pamela  bush  found  on 
the  island  of  TormosaT 

JOHN  McCORMACK  SINGS 
TO  ANOTHER  GREAT  THRONG 


!  uncommon  musical  Instinct  so  that  hi 
■interested  Mr.  Gruenberg  of  the  Ne« 
lEi  g!  nd  Conservatory.  The  boy  wai 
jinilnstrious,  persevering,  patient,  am- 
Rbltious.  As  a  result  of  his  and  hli 
Iteacher's  labor  he  took  a  prize  in  com- 
ilpetltlon  nearly  five  years  ago.  This 
lilid  not  unduly  elate  him,  although  hif 
'midges  were  Messrs.  Loeffier,  Witek  and 
JL'hadwick,  men  not  easily  satisfied.  Mr. 
Hlackman  kept  on  studying. 
J  And  yesterday  he  showed  that  he 
Jjwas  still  a  pupil,  an  advanced  pupil  of 
lundoubted  ability,  who  has  been  care- 
Ifulty  taught  and  is  himself  careful  in 
(performance. 

His  program  was  well  diversified.  The , 
name  of  Uene  Boisdeffre  is  not  familiar! 
here,  yet  he  has  written  a  large  amount 
of  chamber  music,  a  symphony,  import- 
ant works  like  "The  Martyrs"  (after 
Chateaubriand),  "Moses  Saved  from  the 
River,"  a  Messe  Solennelle  for  St.  Eus- 
tache,  etc.,  etc.  Born  in  1838,  he  studied 
n  Paris,  but  not  at  the  Conservatory, 
le  is  rich  and  retiring;  that  Is,  if  hei 
till  lives,  in  which  case  he  is  certainly 
etiring.  •  , 

Every   young  violinist   thinks  it  his 
duty  to  show  what  he  can  do  with,  or 
to,  Bach's  Chaconne.    He  does  not  stop, 
to  think  that  only  played  by  a  great!;' 
master,  as  Ysaye  or  Thibaud,  is  this  set|^ 
of-  variations  anything  but  a  series  ofi'^ 
laborious  technical  exercises.  Mr.  Black-*! 
Iman  has  a  good  idea  of  the  composition,  |1 
(but  he  hasuiot  yet  attained  the  dignity  1 9 
jof  a  re-creator,  and  this  music  must  If 
Jbe  re-created  If  it  Is  to  be  anything  but! 
weariness  to  the  flesh' and  the  spirit.  I| 
As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Blackman  has  .  ■ 
excellent  qualities.    He  is  serious  and  Is 
ambitious.    Let  htm  cultivate  more  as-  I, 
isiduously  beauty  of  tone  and  less  bodily  I 
(action  in  his  performance.   An  audience  1 
Jof  good  size  applauded  heartily. 


C.  R."  writes:  "Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  name  the  author  of  these  lines?" 
James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas; 
yne  ror  the  rope,  the  other  for  the  gallua. 
Away.  away,  the  river  Is  rlsln'. 
i>own  with  Polk  and  wash  away  plzen! 


oarrs,  Je  ne  sals  pourquol:  Dnpsrc.  Phldylo; 
r'.n'isson.  La  Clgale:  H.  T.  Burleigh.  Deep 
Carpenter.  The  sleep  that  flits  an 
-yes;  Campbell-Tipton,  The  Crying  o* 
Gilbert,  Spring  Rapture, 
lony  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Sixteenth  concert 
di  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 


his  in  London.' 

Some  object  on  aesthetic  grounds  to 
suspenders;  they  ask  triumphantly: 
"Can  you  imagine  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
wearing  them?"  Yes,  if  he  were  wear- 
ing trousers,  which  he  should  if  the  as- 
sertion of  Mryor  Prince  was  correct  and 
this  Apollo  is  bow-legged.  When  there 
was  talk  35  years  ago  by  dress  reform- 
ers of  women  wearing  suspenders.  Dr. 
Horace  Dobell  protested:  "Unless  we 
wish  to  multiply  curved  spines  and  de- 
fective chests,  and  to  exchange  the 
graceful  freedom  characteristic  of  a 
woman's  carriage  of  her  head,  chest 
and  shoulders,  for  the  poke-neck  and 
hang-dog  look  so  common  among  men 
we  shall  not  try  to  persuade  our  girio 
to  strap  themselves  down  with  braces  L 
instead  of  supporting  their  clothes  upon  I 
their  hips,  and  lenvinir  fru         ■.  !> 


Symphony  Hall  Crowded  Again 
with  Audience  That  Tenor  Stirs 
to  Enthusiasm. 

John  MeCormack,  tenor,  sang  again  in 
Symphony  Hall  yesterday.  As  usual, 
every  seat  was  filled,  including  the  extra 
seats  on  the  platform,  and  the  standing 
room  was  crowded.  Many  applications 
even  for  this  privilege  were  rejected. 
Mr.  MeCormack  was  assisted  by  Donald 
McBeath,  violinist,  and  Edwin  Schneider, 
pianist.   The  program  follows: 

RceltallTe  and  air.  "Igannata  una  sol  Volta 
(  Agrtpplna")    Handel.  Mr.  McOormack.  Ro- 
mance. Svensden.  Mr.  McBeath.   "The  Vlslon- 
T«   Cbloe,"    Mozart;    "Night   and  Dreams," 
Bclmhert;  "The  Soldier,"  Schumann,  Mr.  Me- 
£°rDwCv;   ^'PTizf    So0*."  Wagner-WilholmJ. 
ijj"- , M5?e"$-,  lr.Isli  *"01"  So°«s:   "She  Passed 
the  Fair,"    "Reynardlne,"   "The  Lark 
In  the  Clear  Air,"  VTho  Foggy  bew,"  Mr 
MeCormack.     "Orientals,"    Cul;  '  "La  Prect 
etise.  '  Couperin-Krelsler,  Mr.   McBeath  "O 
.Moon  Upon  the  Waters."  Cadman;  "A  Callfor- 
_."  Troubadour,"  Hadley;  "Your  Eyes."  Ed- 
win Schneider:  "The  Sea  Hath  Its  Pearls," 
IGans.  Sir.  MeCormack. 

i  Mr.  McCormack's  singing  was  de- 
lightful, as  ever,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
jthe  audience  no  less  marked  than  usual. 
Mr.  McBeath  also  gave  great  pleasure. 
Pe  nad  to  respond  to  two  encores.  Mr 
Schneider  proved  himself  once  more  an 
admirable  accompanist 


Ossian  and  Jenny. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  fine  old  lithographed  poster 
showing  Dodge's  troupe  of  five  people 
"reproduced  from  daguerreotype"  with 
the  inscription,  "Osslans  Bards-under 
the  direction  of  Ossian  E.  Dodge,  Ed- 
itor and  Proprietor  of  Dodges  Literary 
Museum."  Written  in  pencil  on  the 
margin  is  the  date,  Jan.  21,  1854,  prob- 
ably referring  to  a  concert  given  in 
Exeter.  N.  H.  The  border,  bv  the  wav. 
Is  a  wonderful  bit  of  design  of  the  Louis 
XIV.  period,  beautifully  executed  and 
the  work  of  a  master  designer.  The 
evening  clothes  of  the  male  singers 
would  not  be  much  out  of  place  today, 
but  the  long  tight  curls  of  one  of  the 
bass  singers  might  excite  merriment  in 
present  day  audience.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dodge  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
Jenny  Lind's  appearance  at  the  old 
Fitchburg  depot  concert  in  this  city.  At  I 
any  rate  he  was  considered  a  rare  en- 
t.ertainer  in  his  day. 
Boston.  WINSLOW  GOODWIN. 
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VIOLIN  RECITAL 
BY  BLACKMAN 


?y  PHILIP  HALE. 

Alexander  Blackman,  violinist,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Miss  Fannie  Levis  was  the  pian- 
1st.    The  program  was  as  follows:  Han- 

\:en"s0rforTe1'    S°"ata   No    8'    B  ™*r- 
everr  •  'Chaconne:   Lalo.   Andante  from   Sym- ] 

frilif1  bCU  m°J*  romantlc  than  a  pair  of  I  Ph°n'e     Espagnole;  Pugnani.Krelsler, 

fresh  suspenders?    The  n»rv^i,r„  m„ — j  arSC.i„Hi„  i  ..   i 

man  said 

mezzo;  Boisdeffre,  Meditation;  Loca 


hips,  and  leaving  free  the  impo 
tant  upper  half  of  the  body."  To  which  I 
Mr.  hula  shouted:  "Bravo' 
Dobell;  and  the  Cestus  of  Venus  for? 


years  ago:  "It  is  the  sight  of  ter- 
ra t  men  in  h,  1-  -  t  hats  that  makes  mei 


ibourin  a  Ti 


When  Jenny  Lind  came  to  the  Cnited  j 
States  In  1850,  John  Genin,  the  hatter  of  : 
New  York,  paid  $225  as  the  purchaser! 
of  the 'first  ticket  for  her  first  concert : 
in  Castle  Garden,  on  Sept.  11.  Genin'sBj 
name  was  published  in  every  newspaper! 
in  the  Union.   His  son  Frank,  who  had  I'T, 
run   through  his  fortune,  shot  himself  1 
in  the  head  on  Dec.  2,  1897.   The  news- 
papers then  said   that  his  father  had 
paid  $5000  for  the  first  ticket;  but  seer 
the  biographies  of  Jenny  bind  published 
when  she  was  in  this  country.   Her  first  I 
concert  in  Boston  took  place  in  the  Tre-  t 
mont  Temple  Sept.  27,  1850.    She  took? 
the  boat  at  New  York,  was  serenaded  C 
at  2:30  A.  M.  by  the  officers  of  Fort 
Adams  as  she  was  passing  it,  was  met 
by  a  crowd  at  the  railway  station,  and 
then  driven  to  the  Revere  House.  The 
auction  sale  of  tickets  had  taken  place 
here  on  Sept  25.    Col.  Thompson  was 
the  auctioneer.    The  first  bid  was  $250  M 
which,    outbidding    Genin's    offer,  "at&i 
once,"  to  quote  a  newspaper  of  the  town,  Jh 
'clapped  a  broad  brimmed  beaver  ex- HA 
tinguisher  upon  the  flaming  glories  oftt'u 
the  mammoth  Manhattan  hatter,  and  the*/ 
great  city  that  owned  him  for  its  cham-!" ',' 
pion.       Genin      was  instantaneously 
swamped    in    ticket-buying  supremacy. 
Mis  cake  of  immortality  was  dough  his 
felt  and  fur  transcendentalism  was  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds,  and  he  sank  at 
once  with  a  crashing  souse  into  a  mere 
elghtpenny  oblivion."  At  last  $625  was  of-'ii 
fered.    The   purchaser  was   Ossian   E  M 
Dodge.    His  fame  crossed  the  Atlantic,  i 
The    Musical    World    of    London    ex-  li 
claimed:    "Dodge  the  vocalist,  has,  byW 
this  dodge,  become  immortal.    By  this 
sudden  Jerk  he  has  shot  himself  out  of  ED 
nothing  into  entity.    Henceforth,  Dodge  »> 
will  be  as  a  standing  synonym  for  dene  3 
Well  done.  Dodge."    Mr.  C.  G.  Rosen-  f 
berg,    a    biographer    of    Jenny  Lind, 
thought  Dodge's  purchase  excellent  and 
cunning."    "The  price,  large  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  which  he  paid  for  it.  was 
°ut  money  placed  out  at  interest.    In- i 
deed,  it  was  destined  to  be  the  seed  of 

larger  and  more  extensive 
dollars,  to  which  Dodge  himself 
Put  in  the  sickle    Like  a.  Wn. 


crop  of 


thi 


rTTusbandman.  he  had  known  when 
'here  to  scatter  it.  His  own  subse- 
concerts  amply  tested  this  view 
1  matter."  The  day  after  the  con- 
Jenny  received  Edward  Everett, 
ellow;  also  Gov.  Brigrgs  and  l.t - 
MOV.  Reed.  Messrs.  Davis,  Owen,  Cope- 
jand,  Tenny.  Crocker,  Wood.  Gridlev  and 
IB.  Stevens.  "Their  visit  w.ls  an  unex- 
pected honor  and  one  which  had  never 
before  been   offered    to   anv  vocalist" 


playgoers  In  1910  when  Forbes-Robert- 
son and  an  excellent  supporting  com- 
pany completed  a  month's  engagement 
here.  Four  years  later  this  distinguished 
actor  again  was  seen  in  the  same  pin  y 
in  this  city.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
also  that  Mr.  Jerome  adapted  his  play 
from  a  story  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  In  1904. 

The  Jewett  Players  gave  an  excellent 
performance,  in  their  revival,  of  \thls 
flplay  which  Is  styled  "an  idle  fancy." 
Its   theme   Is  well   remembered.  The 
atmosphere  is  a  London  lodging  house 


The  reference  is  to  the  officials  of  the  '  with  lts  mMpy  grouping  of  characters, 
commonwealth.   "As  it  was  I  must  own  B  Into  th,s  RCttlnC  and  utterly  de- 

  aSl  1  must  own  H  void  of  happiness,  a  background  for  the 

display  of  all  that  Is  hateful  and  un- 


that  it  was  rather  paid  to  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  her  private  character  than 
to  her  singular  and  unexampled  talent 
S3  f  EU,bllC  8lnSer"  I"  Philadelphia  the 
first  ticket  was  knocked  down  for  $6?3 
to  Root,  the  daguerreotypist.  In  Cincln- 
natl  a  tailor  named  McElevy  secured  the 
first  ticket  for  $575.  Jenny  Lind's  two 
concerts  in  the  "hall  of  the  Fitchburg 
depot  were  given  Oct  11  and  12,  ig:,o. 
This  determination  proved  an  unfor- 

JEZXZ  one"  °n  °cL  7  she  *™s  in 
Providence  and  Col.  William  lloss  paid 
WO  premium  for  his  seat.  He  did  not 
go  to  the  concert  and  did  not  hear  her 
until  she  was  in  Havana.  In  Boston  a 
War-room  Just  opened  on  Washington 
Street  near  the  Roxbury  line  was  called 
the  Jenny  Lind  Hotel.  In  Lynn  were 
Bold  Jenny  Lind  sausages."-  There  was 
a  Jenny  Llnd  tea  kettle."  which,  filled 
with  water  and  placed  on  the  Are,  "com- 
mences to  sing  in  a  few  minutes."— lid 

BERNHARDT 


BOSTON  OPERA.  HOUSE— Mm  a.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  the  trial  scene  from 
"Madame  X"  and  the  final  act  of  "Ca- 
mllle."  There  was  a  surroundlnr  Mil  of 
vaudeville.  The  cast: 

MADAMS  X. 
Raymond  Fleurlot.  .Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

Le.  orocureur  general  M.  Jean  Anfelo 

" f  President   M.  Favteree 

Pl'urlot         ...I......  -M.  de  Beneubourg 

Ferlesard'  .   Gervals 

V'erlvel  M.  Caubet 

VI*  tor .'.".*.'.".'.".'  M-  01»»« 

Jarnuallne   Mme,  Jeanne  Mea 

E:::::::::::::::::*™ 

CAMTLLE. 

Omllle   Mine.  8ar»h  Bernhardt 

Armand   J«*n  Aogelo 

OsXn   M.  de  Beneubourg 

I>«  Doctaur.  

Gustave  


Favleree 
M.  Glass 
Mme.  Mea 

Nichitt'e'.'.'.  *.".".".".  ".".".".V  Mile,  Baujault 

There  was  a  large  audience  and  there 
were  many  curtain  calls  for  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
scene  from  "Madame  X"  there  was 
a  noisy  demonstration  and  several  large 
floral  pieces  were  passed  over  the  foot 
lights,  among  them  a  huge  basket  deco- 
rated with  the  tricolor.  At  the  final 
curtain  the  applause  was  vociferous. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the 
actress  in  this  city  In  the  role  of  Ray- 
mond. Many,  no  doubt,  would  prefer 
to  see  her  as  Jacqueline.    But  the  rea- 

I  sons  for  Madame's  selection  of  Ray-i 
mond,  as  well  as  Camille,  are  obvious- 
she  can  assume  a  comfortable  position; 
thus  her  physical  handicap  is  nicely  ■ 

'  veiled. 

The  role  of  Raymond  Is  a  splendid 

J  outlet  for  the  art  of  the  actress.  Mme. 

"  Bernhardt  electrified  the  audience  from 
her  opening  lines.  Addressing  the  jury, 
she  might  as. well  have  faced  the  audl- 

|  enre,  for  the  latter  was  held  as  in  a 
Fpell.  The  artificiality  of  the  court  room 
was  quickly  forgotten  and  many  sat  in 

.  wonderment  at  the  fire  and  virility  of 

i  the  tragedienne  after  all  theso  years. 

I  Her  diction  Is  a  treasured  remembrance, 
every  wrd  is  as  if  chiselled.  , 
Mme.  Jeanne  Mea  was  excellent  in  the 

'  emotional  role  of  Jacqueline.  She  avoided 
hysterical  speech,  and  her  outbursts 
were  convincing  in  that  they  wer>e  the 
outlet  of  a  heavy  heart.  Others  who 
pleased  were  Jean  Angelo  and  M. 
Fa\  leres. 

Mme.  Bernhardt's  Cam  me  la  already 
well  known  here.  Living  in  delirious 
expectancy  of  again  seeing  Armand,  his 
return,  first  treated  as  a  vision  and  qulck- 

«>  ly  as  a  Joyous  actuality,  was  pathetic- 
Playing  the  role  of  the  consumptive,  the 
actress  is  to  be  commended  for  leaving 

I  something  to  the  imagination  of  her 
audience. 

The  vaudeville  bin  gave  pleasure.  No- 
1  table  In  this  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  act  of  Claire  Rochester, 
who  sings  fluently  both  as  a  baritone 
and  as  a  soprano.  Albert  Donnelly  en- 
tertained with  a  novel  exhibition  of 
ahadowgraphy ;  Mme.  Lucille  made  a 
good  Impression  with  her  trained  cocka- 
too and  parrot;  Romalne  Benton,  tenor; 
Hubert  Kinney  nnf'.  Rhea  Lushy  In  a 
series  of  orlglna^rdaneea,  and  Harry 
I  Brsen  In  songs  n/ffd  nonsense  pleased. 

|  JEROME  DRAMA 

'"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  | 
Back,"  by  Jerome  K  Jerome,  is  this  i 
week's  attraction  at  the  Copley! 
•Theatre.     It    is    intpre<itlnir   to    xee-  I 


beautiful  fn  human  nature,  comes  the 
visitor  who  first  makes  the  discovery  of] 
the  presence  of  the  better  setf  in  each 
person  housed  within  the  lodging  house 
roof.  All  men  and  women  are  beautiful; 
only  they  sometimes  disguise  themselves 
under  ugly  trappings— this  is  his  mes- 
sage. He  Is  only  the  "Third  Floor 
Back."  but  his  presence  transforms  the 
house.  He  passes  on  to  continue  his 
work,  leaving  happiness  and  beauty  in 
his  path. 

The  play  has  a  deep  significance  andl 
tranquil  charm  that  is  carefully  pre-| 
served  In  the  presentation  by  the  Jew- 
ett Players.  One  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  Forbes-Robertson  as  the 
visitor  cannot  easily  blur  away  the 
memory  of  his  performance.  Tet  played 
last  night  by  Leon  Gordon  with  fine 
appreciation  for  every  detail,  this  char- 
acter was  In  capable  hands.  Mr.  Gor- 
don created  the  mystical  Illusion  which 
surrounds  the  central  figure  and  puzzles 
fco  many  as  to  Its  real  meaning.  Voice, 
mannerisms  and  a  certain  thoughtful 
repression   gave  hlg   work  distinction. 

The  supporting  cast  was  large  and  did 
fitting  work.  The  entire  company  should 
be  praised  for  grouping  themselves  into 
a  lifelike  picture  during  the  second  act, 
where  afternoon  tea  is  the  central  func- 
tion. 

Next  week  matinee  performances  will 
be  given  every  day  by  the  Jewett  Play- 
ers of  Galsworthy's  "The  Silver  Box." 
The  French  Players  will  give  a  program 
o_f  plays  In  the  evenings. 

HOUDINI  STILL 
AS  MYSTIFYING 

Houdlni,    the    famous    self-Uberater.  I 


'iat  length  are  certainly  too  unwieldy 

->r  your  column.   Perhaps  the  Sunday 
lerald  might  use  it.  Shall  I  submit  it? 
"And  does  the  Herald  pay  for  such 
unk?    Mr.  Coffin  Is  a  mercenary  old 

tiss,  as  he  himself  boasts.  'And  besides.' 
•e  says,  "what  with  grain  so  danged 
Igh  and  this  here  rooster  Bill  with  such 
at  appetite,  a  man  must  do  something, 
as  the  feller  says.'  And  the  Feller,  that 
iften  quoted  authority,  seems  to  be 
ight.  Grain  is  Indeed  high,  and  Bill's 
ippetlte,  like  the  rest  of  him.  Is  unbe- 
lievable." 

Call  not  Mr.  John  Coffin's  contrlbu- 
ion.s"junk."  Hundreds,  yes.  thousands, 
vait  for  them  eagerly.  After  they  ap- 
pear and  are  read  they  are  carefully 
•lasted  In  scrapbooks  or  preserved  rey- 
orenlly  between  the '  leaves  of  the  old 
"amily  Bible.  For  the  actions  of  the 
Sunday  Editor  we  are  not  responsible. 
He  Is  a  law  unto  himself.  Sainte-Beuve. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Remy  de  Gourmont 
were  not  more  critical.  In  the  next 
world  he  will  sit  on  the  Judgment  seat 
with  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  Why 
don't  you  consult  him?— Ed. 


After  the  Rat  Campaign. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  rat  campaign  Is  finished, 
the  public  is  waking  up.  Inquiries  are 
coming  in  to  this  effect:  How  can  we 
get  rid  of  rats?  Does  the  rat  flea  really 
carry  Infantile  paralysis?  Is  the  bite  of 
a  rat  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  rattle- 
snake? Is  it  possible  rats  cause  the 
damage  and  great  economic  loss  that 
has  been  given  out  in  the  newspapers? 

That  the  desire  to  know  about  the 
danger  of  the  rat  has  .been  started  is 
one  good  result  of  the  rat  campaign. 
But  If  nothing  else  comes  of  It  we  shall 
feel  repaid  for  all  the  time  and  work 
by  the  fact  that  that  very  much  wor- 
ried Pole  at  the  Brighton  abbatolr,  with 
a  sick  family  and  a  large  doctor's  bill 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  pay,  hap- 
pened to  receive  one  of  our  circulars, 
printed  in  Polish,  Yiddish,  Italian  and 
English.  When  he  was  able  to  read  In 
jhis  own  language  what  was  going  on  he 
was  determined  to  win  the  prizes  of- 
fered, and  he  did— the  $100  prize  for  the 
largest  number  of  rats,  and  the  $50  prize 
Ifor  the  largest  number  brought  to  one 
known  as  the  "Elusive  American,"  de-  I  place— and  the  check  for  $150  has  been 
Hxhted  two  crowded  houses  yesterday  at  I  sent  to  B.  Rymkus,  Brighton,  with  the 
*  .         j  hearty  congratulations  of  the  chairman 

B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre,  where  he  »■  ™«  |  of  the  commlttee  on  rats  and  fl,es  of 
headllner  for  the  week.  Members  of  the 
audience  were  invited  to  step  upon  the 
stage  and  Inspect  the  mechanism .  of  the 
Chinese  water  torture  cell  (Houdlni  s 
own  Invention)  from  which  he  escapes 
after  being  locked  In,  standing  on  his 
head  with  ankles  clamped  and  locked  in 
the  centre  of  the  massive  cover. 

Equally  mystifying  Is  that  wonder- 
worker's East  Indian  needle  trick,  in 
which  he   swallows   two   packages  of 
needles  and  a  quantity  of  sewing  silk. 
Soon  the  silk  emerges  from  his  month 
with  the  needles  threaded  at  regular 
intervals.  i 
Houdinl    announced    the    receipt  of 
'.  many  letters  and  challenges.    On  Thurs- 
day, about  noon,  he  expects,  to  make  his 
1  escape  from  a  regulation  strait-Jacket 
[while  suspended  head-down   In  midair ] 
|  from  a  perilous  height  and  in  full  view 
of  the  passers-by.    The  time  and  place 
will  be  definitely  announced  later. 

Surrounding  Houdlni  were  other  and 
conventional  vaudeville  acts.  There  was 
a  minstrel  act  by  Emmet  J.  Welch,  an 
amiable  comedian,  and  his  company ; 
Miss  Marie  Stoddard,  In  vaudeville  cari-j 
catures ;  a  sketch,  "Kisses,"  featuring! 
William  Gaxton  and  concerning  a  young! 
man's  ability  to  make  four  women  kissj 
him  on  the  same  day ;  comedy  and  song; 
by  Johnny  Dooley  ana  Yvette' Rugel,  ln-j 
eluding  an  amusing  burlesque  of  Miss 
Ruth  St.  Denis  by  Mr.  Dooley.  NorS 
should  the  Jordan  girls,  the  Musical 
Johnstons,  with  their  xylophones,  and] 
Ernest  Ball,  the  popular  composer,  be 
forgotten. 

Next  week  Miss  Ruth  St  Denis  will 
be  the  headllner  in  a  review  of  the  danca 
pageant  of  India.  Greece  and  Egyptj 
She  will  be  assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  and 

the  Denis  lawn  dancers.  1 


McCarthy's  Mare. 
Aa  the  World  Wags: 
Newspapers  of  recent  date  chronicle 

the  death  of  Senator  John  McCarty  of 
Brooklyn,  a  famous  breeder  of  horses' 

and  owner  of  the  celebrated  Jos  Patch-  I 
en.  An  old,  old-timer  Informs  me  that 
the  old  song  "Behind  Mccarty's  Mare"  I 
sung  with  great  success  by  Harrigan 
and  Hart  had  reference  to  a  mare  of 
which  Mr.  McCarty  was  the  owner.  Can 
some  reader  of  As  the  World  Wags  fur-  1 
nlsh  the  words  of  that  Inspiring  song, 
the  chorus  of  which  reads  something 
like  the  following?  j 

,       Arf  she  win t,  arf  she  win t  

Bedad  she  wasn't  worth  a  clnt. 
The  sate  Indade  was  hard  aa  flint  I 
Behind  McCarty-s  mare. 
Melrose.  W.  O.  L. 

"Joe   Patchen"?    In   our  young  and' 
stormy  days  we  remember  colored  prints  I 
of  famous  horses  decorating  the  walls 
of  bar-rooms  and  billiard  halls — especial- I 
ly  the  prints  of  Flora  Temple  and— un-f 
less  memory  is  treacherous — George  M.  f ' 
Patchen,  Jr.  Greatly  admiring  the  songs 
of  Harrigan  and  Hart,  we  regret  that  wetj 
do  not  know  "Behind- Mccarty's  Mare," 
which   is   not   in   Harrigan    &  Hart's 
"Blue  and  Gray  Songster"  or  In  "Harri-  ' 
gan  &  Braham's  Popular  Songs,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Pond  &  Co.    The  only 
two  "Mcs"  by  Harrigan  we  remember 
are    "McNally's    Row    of    Flats"  and 
"McSwegan  from  Mayo,"  dedicated  to 
Jerry  Barrington,  the  Dublin  counsellor, 
published  about  1874.    Two  verses  of  the 
latter  will  do,  and  we  omit'the  chorus. 
On  her  cheek  there's  a  dimple. 
On  her  nose  there's  a  pimple; 

Her  rut's  rery  small- 
Sure  she  wears  No.  10. 
She  was  the  lady 
That  fought  Mrs.  Brady, 
At  boms  in  Mayo 
She  could  whip  all  the  men. 

She  was  sober  when  drinking. 
TVhen  aslape  she  was  thinking, 

She  wns  detlcato  and  soft 
As  the  wild  buffalo. 

Kbe'd  a  band  like  a  sailor 

On  board  of  a  whaler; 
Mar  name  la  McSwegan, 
rnm  tb*  Mostly  Viy^M. 


MME.  WARE 


the  Women's  Municipal  League. 

The  money  for  the  rat  campaign  was 
in  no  instance  taken  from  the  league's 
general  funds,  and  no  one  in  the  league] 
was  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign. Those  who  gave  did  so  volun- 
tarily or  after  reading  the  pamphlet, 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Creed  es- 
pecially for  the  rat  campaign. 

Owing  to  the  publicity,  we  are  now 
having  demands  from  other  cities  to 
know  how  to  run  a  rat  campaign,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  preparing  a  bul- 
letin to  tell  the  story.  When  It  is 
ready  It  can  be  had  on  application  at 
the  Women's  Municipal  League  head- 
quarters, 6  Marlboro  street. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  8.  BRADLEY, 
Boston.  Chairman. 
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As  tke  World  Waga 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
extraordinary  letter  from  Mr.  Danle! 
"!hase  of  Holllston:  » 

"As  the  World  Wags:  Mr.  John  Coffin 
s  always  vociferously  among  those  con- 
trary minded.  Far  from  responding  to 
■our  recent  plea  for  brevity,  the  old  gen- 
leman  becomes  more  verbose  than  ever. 


Horse-Food. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion 
In  thJS*  column  lately  pertaining  to 
Horses  —  Beans  —  Peas  —  Capt.  Jinks  — 
Shakespeare,  Horace  Llngard,  etcetera. 

However,  I  have  "met  up  with,"  as 
so.ne  of  our  western  friends  say,  five 
horses,  that  would  not  eat  corn,  either 
cracked  or  whole,  simply  because  they 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  never  having 
seen  any  as  food. 

At  different  times  for  eight  years  I 
drove  a  pair  of  horses  "buckskins." 
One  night  during  a  thunder  shower 
they  slipped  their  halters,  got  into  the 
carriage  house,  where  were  several 
sacks  (wide  open)  filled  with  ordinary 
pea  beans;  the  horses  never  touched 
them. 

Several  years  ago  I  sat  in  a  famous 
old  lunch  room  down  town,  famous  for 
Its  ale,  simplicity,  and  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  men  of  art,  literature,  the  press, 
and  If  you  wish  odd  characters — who 
lunched,  chatted  and  enjoyed  their 
"unions"  (In  brtttanla  or  pewter).  A 
waiter  said  to  me.  "we  have  some  home 
i  made  baked  beans  today,  red  hot,  let 
me  bring  you  a  side  order."  The  beans 
came  piping  hot — excellent  Just  at  this 
time  my  vls-a-vls  at  table  (a  tall,  som- 
bre-looking Individual)  rose  to  remark, 
"My  Gawd,  do  you  h'eat  beans? 
Wye  blast  me  blooming  h'eyes,  wo 
gives  'em  to  the  'osses  at  "ome."  But 
what  I  really  wished  to  remark  was 
that  Saturday  we  paid  IS  cenfs  a  pound 
for  ordinary  "pea  beans."  possibly  due 
to  the  'osses  at  home  and  the  IL  C.  L. 
creating  a  rate  of  only  $9.60  cents  a 
bushel  as  reckoning  the  government 
standard  (unless  changed),  pea  beans 
weigh  64  pounds,  medium  beans  62 
pounds.  32  quarts  to  the  bushel. 

HARRY  CLINTON  HOLMES. 
Boston. 


Mme.  Helen  Ware  gave  a  violin  re- 
cital Inst  evening  at  Stein' rt  Hal1.  The 
program  was  aa  follcws     Mrurh.  con-, 
certo  in  D  minor:  Bach.  Sonotri  In  B  M 
minor,  op.  44;  Dlvorak,    nallade;  TMen 
Ware.    Hungarian    Love  Song;     Hun-  I 
garian  Camp  Songs;    Czlnkas.  Panna- 1 
Hungarian     Phantasy;     Bruch,  Five) 
Swedish     Dances;  Wlenlawsky.    Walts  I 
Caprice.   Maurice  Eisner  was  the  pian- 
ist. 

Mme.  Ware  Is  a  pupil  of  Sevclk  and 
Hubay.    It  Is  said  that  she  Is  a  Phlla- 
delphian.   She  has  made  a  special  study  ] 
of     Slav    music.     Besides  arranging 
many  Slav  melodies  for  violin  and  piano  I 
and  editing  Hungarian  songs  with  Eng-  I 
llsh  words,  she  has  written  books  and  f 
magazine  articles  on  Hungarian  music.  I 
Mme.    Ware  has    played    extensively  [ 
abroad.    It  is  reported  that  at  ono  6t 
her    concerts    in    Hungary,    Countess  I 
Gladys  Vnnderblll  Szechenyl.  In  an  ex-  I 
pansive  moment,  sent  her  lOro  crowns.  ! 
The  violinist  has  also  been  heard  In  I 
New  York.  'Philadelphia,  Chicago   and  ' 
olher  American  cities.    With  her  hus-  i 
band.  Laszlo- Schwartz,  who  Is  also  her 
manager,  she  has.  for  several  seasons, 
made  her  home  In  New  York. 

Mme.  Ware  has  a  Urge  tone,  naturally  1 
sturdy  and  not  without  warmth.  Her 
playing    Is    vigorous,    straightforward,  , 
with  'scarcely  more  than  the  conven- 
tional light  and  shade.    Her  technic  la 
respectable,  ndequrfte.    Devoted  to  linn- 
garian    music.    It   appeal's   she    In   also  I 
passionately  addicted  to  the  works  of 
Bruch.  the  German.    Not  content  with 
playing  his  concerto   In  D  minor.  In- 
spired by  Sarasate's  stories  of  the  Cnrl- 
ist  wars,  his  Five  Swedish  Dances  were 
also  on  the  program. 

Bach's  sonata  in  B  minor  belong*  to 
the   Coethen    period.     The  Hungarian 
love  and  camp  songs  arranged  by  Mm.->. 
Ware  are  litllJ  more  than  trapx  for 
applause   with   agreeable  melodies  mid 
Insidious    rhythms      Her    own  piece. 
Czlnka  Panna.  is  effective  In  Hie  Hun- 
garian manner. 
I    Czlnka  Panna.  herself,  was  famous  as 
a  violinist.    She  was  educated  musical- 
ly by    a  German    Kapcll    ineister  at 
riozsnyo.    At  H  she  married  a  g>  psy 
who  played  the  viola  da  gamba.  With 
him  and  two   brothers  she  went  here 
and  there  in  Hungary'-   Their  perform- 
'  ance  of  the  Racoezy  March  was  sensa- 
'  tlonal.     This   march   was  first   put  In 
nofatlon  by  Karl  Vaczek.  who  learned 
'  the  tune  from  Czinkn  Panna  aivl  filed 
'.  very  old  In  JS28.     Before  Ozinka  died 
her  band  wai  composed  wholly  of  her 
sons.    Her  Amati  fiddle,  given  her  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Czaky.  was  buried 
With  her  ut  ^er  request.  , 

Mme.  Ware's  performance  of  Bach's 
concerto  waa  energetic.  In  certain  re- 
spects her  playing  1n  Bach's  Sonata  was 
uneven.  Her  best  work  was  done.  In 
the  Hungarian  pieces  and  In  these  she 
was   emotional      Mr:    Eisner's  areom- 


9   re spnctf nil y  ask    our  (sorreHpon- 

ts  from  Florida  t o  Eastport.  Ve.. 
n  I'rovincetown  to  the  Golden  Clair. 

•c  Pad.  lit.  Their  letter*  flpverinp  all 
S»  knowable.  find  also  other  things. 

he  published  in  duo  turn'.  The  world 
thus  be  bettered  daily. 


info  tlie  sage-brush.  You  go  > 
'enwthat's  wot  you  do.'  Says  th« 
of  Boston  dressln'.  'Oh  no!'  Say 
driver,  'Oh  yes!'  and  he  took  his 
coach  whip  and  licked  the  man  of 


have  been  pained  to  see  the  name  I 
n  by  "Vermonter"  to  a  ludicrous  and 
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n  dressln'  till  he  went  and  caught  wholly"  Impossible  beast  and  by  you 
em  mules.   How  does  that  strike  you  pia0(>d  |n  A  category  of  fabulous  fauna 


Tht  Old  Columbia. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

?ln  tl>c  ear|y  days    of   the  Columbia 
jphealre    Mts.    Ervlng    Winslow  gave 
■hero  three  subscription  performances 
P  Ibsen:     "The  Pillars    of  Society." 
•The  Enemy  of  the  People"  and  ','The 
i*dy  from  the  Sea."  by  a  selected  com- 
#>y    reinforced    by    amateurs.  They 
rere  among  the  earliest  stage  produc- 
fans  of  the  Norwegian  in  the  United 
lates.  to  whoso  Introduction  by  pub- 
C  and  private  readings  here  fas  well 
8  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Chicker- 
ig  Hall  and  elsewhere  In  London)  Mrs. 
jvlnslaw  save  many  years,,  by  the  au- 
horization  of  the  dramatist. 
Boston.  GEN  EST  BROWN. 

Mr.  J.  I  Dillaby's  letter  about  the 
ite  C.  Leslie  Allen  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
f*  will  be  published  In  the  Herald  of 
lext  Sunday.— BB. 

Men's  Dress. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  Illuminating  discussion  of  sus- 
penders Interests  me,  as.  Indeed,  all  dis- 
cussions of  men's  attire  Interest  me.  Let 
me  owp  that  I  lack  the  courage  of  my 
Becrct  ambitions  in  the  matter  of  clothes. 
I'd  like  to  dazzle  the  world  in  all  the 
splendors  of  Solomon,  and  I  go  about 
drab  and  shabby  In  garments  from  two 
to  ten  years  old.    When  the  mayor  of 
Boston  bids  us  all  don  new  hats  on 
March  1,  I'd  like  to  get  the  newest  tnd 
niftiest  thing  that  fashion  ordalnB,  but 
Instead  I  examine  my  old  hats,  which 
.sesemble  the  region   "East  of  Suez," 
and  put  on  the  one  that  seems  least 
likely  to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  freshly 
cla-d  mob.    Nothing  in  years  has  flat- 
tered me  so  much  as  the  simple  inquiry 
of  a  shabby  young  man  on  the  street, 
near  South  station  one  day  when  I  was 
wearing  rather  late  in  the  season  my 
|  old,  old  flannel  suit,  newly  pressed  by 
an  obliging  mald-of-all-work.   "Say,  Bd 
(or.   should  It  be  written    Beau?)  can 
you  tell  me  how  to  find  Hemenwas 
Chambers?"    I  knew  my  clothes  ha< 
(done  it,  and  I  blushingly  owned  that  I 
Jcouldn't  answer  the  question.  Then  the 
young  fellow  said  maybe  I  could  let  him 
{have  trifle  to  buy  long  needed  food.  To 
I  this  flattering  appeal  I  was  deaf,  and  I 
[  sought  comfort  hard  by  in  a  glass  of  | 
[  something  for  the  price  of  the  mefil 
j  that  the  'young  man  professed  to  need,  m 
I  know  I  shall  never  have  a  figured  I 
waistcoat,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  buy  ' 
a  new  evening  suit.  It  is  my  distinction 
to  be  the  only  living  white  American 
that  ever  bought  evening  clothes  In  the 
city  of  Bruges.    The  garments  cost  $17 
j  made  to  order,  not  to  say  measure,  and 
I  there  are  hard-hearted  folk  who  say 
j  they  look  it.   It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
i  to  know  that  it  isn't  quite 'respectable 
J  to  be  well  dressed  in  Boston.  I've  seen 
men  in  Boston  clubs  who'd  be  sent  to 
the  "help's"  door  by  the  hall  porter  of 
a  New  York  club,  and  for  this  indiffer- 
ence to  clothes  I  can  forgive  Boston 
many  things.    Every  wholesomely  con- 
stituted male  likes  old  clothes.    As  to 
suspenders,   I  always  buy  mine   of  a 
street  hawker  down  Hanover  street  at 
25  cents  a  pair.   They  last  wonderfully. 
I've  three  pairs  in  commission  now,  and 
I  mean  to  have  another  next  time  I 
visit  a  pleasant  drinkery  down  in  the 
region  of  the  hawkers.    Some  day  I 
mean  to  get  a  complete  outfit  in  that 
part  of  town,  from  top  to  toe  and  the 
skin  outward.   You  may  be  clad  com- 
plete there  in  fresh  and  dazzling  attire 
for  about  $16.50— shoes,   stockings,  tie, 
hat,  undergarments,  "suit,"  of  course, 

[and,    I    rather   suspect,   an  umbrella. 

Why  complain  about  the  cost  of  living? 
j  Brookline,  Feb.  27.  SARTORIOUS. 
We  now  quote  a  story  told  by  Artemus 

Ward.  He  heard  it  while  sojourning  in 

Salt  Lake  City: 

•  "A  'good  thing  happened  down  here  the 
other  day,"  said  a  miner  from  New 
Hampshire  to  me.  "A  man  of  Boston 
dressin'  went  through  there,  and  at  one 
of  the  stations  there  wasn't  any  mules. 
Says  the  man  who  was  fixed  out  to  kill 


Joke? 

Now  this  happened  in  the  early  Six 
ties.  What,  pray,  was  "Boston  dress 
in'  "?  We  remember  that  the  period 
was  one  of  shawls  for  male  trayelers. 
-Ed. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Mme. 


It.  Ih  treating  lightly  a  highly  respected 
denizen  of  the  great  Southwest.  The 
sidewinder,  know  you  then,  has  naught 
In  the  world  to  do  with  wyverns  and 
gryphons  and  basilisks,  no.  nor  yet  with 
fire-drakes  and  with  hoop-snakes.  The 
sidewinder  Is  the  horned  rattlesnake, 
known  to  the  herpetologist  as  the  Crota- 
SaJ|us  cerastes,  and  its  intimates  are  not 


h  Bernhardt  in  "The  Death  of  Cleo-  lhe  caBed  imaginative*  you  mention,  but 
„,„  „  K„,r  „      ,  1  or  ^'c0]lts  crotalus  eouslns,  chiefly  the  crotalus 

patra,    by  Maurice  Bernhardt  and  Henry 

Cain,  and  in  the  trial  scene  from  "Jeanne 


]  re: 
t  th» 


(I  Arc,"  by  Emiie  Moreau. 
The  casts: 


ruber,  the  diamond-backed  rattler;  the 
Heloderma  suspectum,  the  Gila  monster; 
the  Sauromalus  ater,  the  tall-dropping 
chuckwalla;   the  Cnemldophorus  tigrls, 
[the  snake  lizard;  the  Xantusia  vigills, 
the  night  lizard;  the  Crotaphytus  wisli- ; 
eenii,  the  leopard  lizard;  the  Phrynoso-  j 
the  horned  toad;  the 
Gopherus  agassizii,  the  desert  tortoise: 
the  Mygale  avicularla.  the  leaping  tar- 
antula and  '  its   enemy,   the  Pomplltus 
formosus  or  tarantula  hawk;  and,  of  > 
course,   the  dreaded  scorpion  and  the 
Mesh-rotting  centipede,  together  with— In 
certain  sections  of  the  Colorado  desert—  | 
the  rare  dinapate.     The  sidewinder  is 
remarkable  in  being  a  feared  object  that 


"The  Death  of  Cleopatra."  , 

C  leopatra .  .  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

Marc  Antoinc  M.  Jean  Angelo 

Char°M  M.  Deneiihourzi  ma  Platyrhinos, 

gjjflweb  M.    ravines  ~ 

Mel   M.  Glass 

'  *  c«,n.turlon  M.  Gervals 

2?*ve  M.  Hubert 

3f*£  Mile.  I3flB1,er 

Tcah  Mile,  t  aubot 

"Jeanne  D'Are."  , 

Jeanne  d'Are  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 

Be«r°rd   M.    Jean  Angelo 

pete  foil  to  lne  M.  Deneuboure 

I-e  Cardinal   m  Gervatl 

Oaulchon  Vl*  '  I'avleres  i  is  really  cornuted— the  populace  is  not 

bourg.,  Sf   fji,,..  .„„ 


r-ux^nibourg.,  M  GlRes 

Masslen  Mme.  Mea 

Mine.  Bernhardt  was  at  her  best  as 
the  |  great  queen  of  Egypt  who  so  loved 
Maipk  Antony,  who,  when  she  knew  she 
had!  lost  him,  placed  the  asp  upon 
her,  breast  and  awaited  death  with  the 
calrji  of  a  great  nature.  Her  gestures. 
heH  facial  expressions,  her  voice  modu- 
lations all  spoke  the  great  artiste,  and 
Proved  that  through  the  years  she  has 
Iost|  none  of  the  cunning  that  keeps  her 
audlience  spellbound,  keeps  it  hanging 
on  her  least  act  or  word.  "The  Death 
of  jCleopatra"  was  a  superb  *  piece  of 
ng.  beautifully  staged  and  with 
jer  settings. 

the  trial  scene  from  "Jeanne 
rc,"  Mme.  Bernhardt  lost  none,  of 
force  of  acting.  Her  stand  before 
judges,  all  clamoring  for  her  death, 
final  resignation  to  the  torture  she 


act 
pro 
In 
DA 
her 
her 
her 

beh'eves  is  to  be  meted  out,  and  the  final 
reajlization  that  she  has  not  to  so 
through  with  that  which  was  at  first 
decided  on,  all  give  Mme.  Bernhardt  a 
cha  nce  to  show  her  art.  She  takes  the 
chalnces  offered  and  thereby  displays  a 
rar.e  art  of  acting,  going  to  the  final 
cur  tain  amidst  a  breathlessness  that  is 
awissome. 

Hjer  work  was  rewarded  by  vociferous 
applause.  Eight  times  she  was  recalled 
following  "The  Death  of  Cleopatra." 
and  as  many  more  for  "Jeanne  D'Are." 


VIOLINIST  AND  PIANIST 
IN  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 


Max  Donner  and  Hans  Ebell  Play 
with  Spirit,  Despite  Regrettably 
Small  Audience. 


The  vi- 
Tartinl, 


Max  Donner,  violinist,  and  Hans  Ebell, 
pianist,  gave  a  concert  yesterday_after- 
noon  in  the  Copley  Theatre, 
olin  pieces  were  as  follows: 
Sonata  In  G  minor  ;  Mendelssohn.  Con- 
certo: Donner.  La  Chasse.  Canto  re- 
ligloso.  Humoresque;  Vieuxtemps,  Bal- 
lade and  Polonaise.  Piano  pieces: 
Chopin.  Ballade  in  G  minor.  Godow- 
sky  Wienerisch  ;  Rosenthal.  Papillons ; 
Rachnsaninoff ,  Prelude.  C  sharp  minor ; 
Tsehalkowsky.  Chant  dautomne;  Ebell 
Polka,  Tarantella.  Mrs.  Angellque  M. 
Donner  was  the  accompanist. 

Mr.  Donner.  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
having  studied  in  this  country,  and  hav- 
ing taken  prizes  as  a  student  in  Berlin 
and  Brussels,  after  touring  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  Mme.  Sehumsnn-Heink 
became  concert  master  of  the  Seattle 
Symphony  orchestra.  He  also  established 
an  orchestra  of  his  own  and  was  known 
as  a  composer  of  orchestral  and  violin 
music.  He  came'  to  Boston  about  a  year 
ago.  Mr.  Ebell  is  known  here  as  pian- 
ist, teacher  and  composer.  • 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was 
not  a  larger  audience  In  the  Copley 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon.  The  won- 
der is  that  the  violinist  and  the  pian- 
ist were  able  to  play  with  any  spirit  at 
all.  Mr.  Donner  showed  the  results  of 
sound  training  and  wide  experience.  Mr. 
Ebell  played  fluently. 


hi  C 
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As  the  World  Wags:  y 

Might  I  not  suggest  (as  no  doubt  : ;  r. 
Wilson  would  phrase  it)  that  perhaps 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  were  not  just  the 
best  person  in  all  the  world  to  satisfy 
"Vermonter"  on  the  subject  of  side- 
winders? Mr.  Johnson  is.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  like  his  interrogator,  a  Yankee, 
and  that  being  so,  it  is  a  safe  wager 
j  that  vast  as  may  be  his  knowledge  of 
other  provinces,  he  is  wofully  ignorant 
of  that  portion  of  bis  own  country  not 
known  as  New  England.   And  the  side- 


satisfied   with   less   than  horns  on  its  ,| 
most,  dreaded  and  least  seen  enemies,  ' 
witness,  the  devil.  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  1 
the  horns  are  superocular  scales  which 
give  to  the  hasty  the  very  excusable  im-  i 
presslon  of  horns  over  the  eyes.   It  is  a  ( 
wicked  looking  reptile,  much  smaller  anil 
rather  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length,  . 
than  are  other  members  of  the  crotali. 
It  derlveS  its  name  from  its  curious 
method  of  progression.  Lacking  the  di-  < 
rect  forward  movement  of  the  ordinary 
snake,  its  path  shows  a  marked  drift 
to  one  side,  usually  the  right.    Hence,  v 
side-winder. 

You  have  but  to  look  Into  the  Century 
Dictionary  to  identify  the  sidewinder 
with  the  Crotalus  cerastes.  Even  the 
Enc.  Brit.,  so  often  wide  of  the  mark 
on  American  peculiarities,  will  giy,e  you 
the  same  identification  in  a  foot-note, 
though  the  noun  "sidewinder"  is  cau- 
tiously placed  within  quotation  marks. 

But  so  much  for  the  books.   The  vul- 
gar   notion    of  the    sidewinder,  based 
more  on  imagination  than  on  observa- 
tion, is  naturally  the  more  interesting 
one— and  may  serve  Mr.  Johnson  as  an 
e.  g.  for  his  forthcoming  monument, 
"Man  as  a  Social,  etc.,.  Beast."  Sad  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  the  inhab- 
itants   of    the    aforementioned  great 
Southwest  that  while  a  rattler  will  usu-  I 
ally  coil   before  striking,  it  Is   by  no  ( 
means  wflatever  necessary  that  he  do 
so.   In  fact  he  is  at  all  times  in  perfect 
control  of  the  area  reached  by  half  the 
length  of  his  body.     Consequently  the  ' 
violation  of  the  expectation  in  the  hu- 
man mind  that  a  self-respecting  rat- 
tlesnake will  go.  through  the  motions  of 
coiling  and  rattling  before  striking  has 
created  a  demand  for  a  withering  term 
of  exprobration,  and  to  no  small  pro- 
portion of  westerners  the  term  "side- 
winder"' means  merely  any  treacherous 
rattler  who  breaks  the  unwritten  law 
and  lashes  otit  to  one  side  without  the  ■ 
slightest  formality  or  warning  of  any  i 
kind.   In  the  popular  mind  he  appears  j 
to  be  some  disgruntled  old  curmudgeon  j 
who  has  retired  to  solitude  and  a  bach- 
elor existence  and  who  resents'  to  the 
utmost  the  proximity  of  any  living  be-  \ 
ing,  dwelling  jn  fact  in  a  contlnual^tate 
of  war  with  all  creation,  By  contrast  ] 
the  ordinaray  rattlesnake  is  honest  and 
companionable.  And  in  such  a  sense  as 
the  foregoing  the  epithet  "sidewinder" 
is  on  occasion  applied  to  humans. 

I  trust  that  this  will  serve  to  restore 
to  rightful  usage  the  name  of  side- 
winder. I  am  sure  you  will  be  put  too 
glad  to  make  amends  for  aught  it  may- 
have  suffered  in  being  associated  with 
an  incredible  hill-dwelling  raccoon  and 
in  being  listed  with  your  collection  of 
wondrous  oddities.  OCCIDENTUS. 
Boston. 

I  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  no  hide- 
bound New  Englander;  his  horizon  is  by 
;  no  means  cramped.  He  has  eaten  mob- 
!  jack  oysters  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  lobsters  on 
the  island  of  Heligoland?  he  has  drank 
the  wine  of  Tuscany  in  farmhouses  near 
Florence;  he  ate  a  meal  in  Lima.  O., 
way  back  in  1870,  and  still  remembers 
It,  What  "Occidentus"  says  about  the 
sidewinder,  the  Crotalus  cerastes,  is  un- 
doubtedly true;  but  as  there  are  ele- 
phants that  have  no  joints,  pace  the 
orthodox  naturalists,  so  there  are  other 
sidewinders  than  the  one  so  named  by- 
New  Mexicans.  We  hope  to  publish 
"Gleaner's"  account  of  the  real  one  to- 
morrow.—Ed. 

Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Baker  and 
George  Copeland  Are  Assisted 

""Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Baker,  "  soprano, 
and  Gcorg*  Copeland,  pianist,  assisted  , 
by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  trio,  Louis  j 
BsBserea,  vloUn;  Louis  Dalbeck.  'cello, 
and  James  Ecker.  piano,  gave  a  recital 
last  «v»nlng  at  Stelnert  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Wyman,  Frueh- 
lmg»nacht;  Rhene-Baton,  "Apporte  les 
orlstaux  dores";  Palmgren.  FUckan 
knyter  1  Johannenatten;  Faure,  Solr; 
Leroux.  "Laisse  les  dire";  Chausson,  La 
Fleur  des  Eaux.  Le  Temps  des  Lilacs; 
Kahn,  Sleben  Lleder,  op.  4S;  Wyman, 


Absent;  "Brandt,  Elfin  Revels;  Tschal- 
koTrsky,  "Since  I  Am  Once  More  Alone"; 
Daniels,  Daybreak;  Albenlz.  El  Polo; 
Gran  ados.  Danse  Espagnole;  Grovlez,  j 
Recuerdos. 

Robert  Kahn  of  Mannheim,  now  living 
In  Berlin,  whose  Sleben  Lleder  for  voice, 
▼tolln,  cello  and  piano,  were  given  fo 
th»  first  time  in  Boston  last  evening,  is  I 
brother  of  Otto  Kahn.  Set  to  the- 
Terms  of  Paul  Ileyse's  "Junghrunnen." 
the  song  cycle  is  sentimental   In  the 

traditional  German  manner.  The  young 
man  Is  pictured  exulting  In  his  strength, 
eager  to  conquer  the  world.  Soon  his 
weary  body  and  restless  heart  seek 
peace  In  the  cool,  dark  forest.  Ixjve ' 
comes  to  him,  and  the  three  last  songs 
yire  devoted  to  his  sweetheart's  appear- 
ance, her  nature,  the  Joy  of  approach- 
ing marriage  and  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  his  deslresi 

Mr.  Kahn  Is  evidently  a  sound  musi- 
cian. His  cycle  is  well  made,  Interest- 
ing. The  sixth  song  h?  peculiarly  beauti- 
ful with  its  suggestion  of  shimmering 
moonlight  and  girlish  ecstacy,  and  this 
song,  sung  with  much  Imagination 
and  delicacy  by  Mrs.  Baker  was  re- 
peated. 

Mrs.  Baker's  art  steadily  Improves.  | 
She  has  gained  in  authority  and  in  con-  \ 
trol  of  her  vocal  resources.  She  has 
unusual  Intelligence  as  an  Interpreter 
fend  the  subtlety  of  perception  often 
lacking  in  American  singers.  This  was 
evident  to  a  marked  extent  in  Chaus- 
son's  beautiful  "Fleur  des  Eaux."  The 
singer  made  vivid  and  delightful  vocal 
pictures.  She  colored  tones.  She  sug- 
gested changing  moods.  Mrs.  Baker's  ,.. 
singing,  moreover,  has  the  charm  ot 
womanliness,  of  a  youthful  and  ardent 
temperament.  Thinking  of  tone,  her 
diction  in  French  was  not  always  clear. 
This  fault  can  be  easily  overcome! 

Mr.  Copeland  was  warmly  welcomed. 
In  the  songs  he  showed  himself  a  skilled 
accompanist.  The  beauty  of  his  touch, 
his  admirable  interpretation  gave  great 
pleasure  in  the  songs  by  Rhene-Batoti 
and  Chausson,  songs  in  which  the 
pianist  shares  equally  in  the  perform- 
ance and  does  not  merely  support  the 
singer.  His  playing  of  the  solo  pieces' 
by  Spanish  composers,  gorgeous  with 
daring,  and  riotous  coloring,  madding 
with  intoxicating  rhythms,  aroused 
hearty  applause.  Nor  was  the  audience 
content  until  the  pianist  had  added  De-' 
bussy's  "Clair,  de  Lune"  and  Strauss' s 
"Blue  Danube."  Recalled,  Mrs.  BakerfS 
also  added  to  the  program.  | 

MME.  BERNHARDT  TRIUMPHS 
AS  FRENCH  ARMY  OFFICER 

Many  Curtain  Calls  at  End  of  the 
Playlet  "Champs  d'Honneur" 
— Also  Appears  in  "Hecube." 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  two  one-act  playlets. 
"Hecube,"  by  Maurice  Bernhardt  and 
Rene  Chav'ance.  and  "Champs  d'Hon- 
neur," by  a  French  office/  at  the  front. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  was  wonderful  in 
both  playlets,  especially  so  in  the  last 
one.  WTien  she  folded  the  French  tri- 
color about  her  as  she  cried  "Vive  La 
France"  and  died,  the  audience  ap- 
plauded so  continuously  that  she  was 
recalled  nearly  a  dozen  times. 

Bath  playlets  are  well  known  to  Bos- 
ton audiences.    As  the  young  soldier. 
Marc  Bertrand,  who  has  forsaken  the 
stage  for  the  battlefield,  Mme.  Bern-  ,' 
hardt  was  marvelous. 

Her  joy  at  seeing  the  English  officer 
after  she  had  spent  the  night  in  the 
woods  resting  on  a  tree  stump,  her  life- 
blood  fast  flowing  from  a  wound  in  the 
breast,  caused  by  a  bit  of  shrapnel,  the 
periods  of  raving,  the  ecstasy  when  she 
found  the  flag  she  had  saved  and 
thought  wa*  lost,  all  were  fine  bits  of 
acting.  She  brought  the  audience  to  a 
high  state  of  enthusiasm.  The  applause 
which  greeted  the  production  of  the 
French  flag  proved  that  the  average 
American  is  with  France  in  her  every 
undertaking.  J 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  work  In  the  first' 
playlet  as  Hecube  the  Trojan  queen, 
who  renounced  her  mother  love  and 
gave  up  her  son  Hector  to  what  she 
knew  was  sure  death,  was  well  done. 
Eight  curtain  calls  were  given  at  the 
close  of  the  playlet. 

'•Hora  Mystica,"  a  Symphony 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  | 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 1 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Goldmark,  Overture.  "In 
Springtime";  Beach,  Concerto  In  £» 
sharp  minor  for  the  pianof  Loeffler, 
"Hora  Mystlca,"  Symphony  in  one 
movement,  for  full  orchestra  and  men's 
voices. 

Mr.    Loeffler's   symphony   was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It 
was  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  at  Nor- 
jfolk.  Ct..  Juno  6,  191tf.  when  Mr.  Loef- 


K  New  Yorlc.  He  lias  given  the 
lent  of  his  composition,  Put  in  a 
if  words  It  is  tills:  Tho  mood  is  one 
religious  meditation  and  adoration  of 
A  Pilgrim  goes  his  way  through 
enchanting  country.  lie  hears  shep- 
herds piping  to  their  flocks;  he  hears 
church-bells  tolling  curiously  in  a  far- 
off  village.  At  last  he  come:)  lo  the 
cathedral  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery. 
'He  gazes  on'its  beauty  and  Its  gar- 
goyles. In  the  church  the  office  of 
compline — the  last  service  of  the  day.  the 
Hora  Mysliea  as  it  is  known  10  Bene- 
dictine monks— Is  tendered  unto  God. 
Peace  enters  the  soul  of  the  pilgrim. 
The  symphony  is  woven  around  the  re- 
citation of  'Te  autem  in  nobis  es  Do- 
mine,"  the  chant,  "In  manus  tuas,  Do- 
mlne."  and  the  antiphon,  "Salve  Re- 
glna."  The  chief  theme  of  the  sym- 
phony is  inspired  by  the  response,  "Deo 
grattas."  • 

When  Debussy's  Nocturnes  were  per. 
formed  here  for  the  first  time  under 
Mr.  Lang's  direction,  they  were  played 
twice  in  the  same  concert.  It  might 
have  benefited  the  composer  and  the 
audience  If  the  program  yesterday  had 
consisted  of  "Hora  Mystica"  played 
twice  with  an  intermission  between 
the  performances. 

Walter  Savage  Landor.  speaking  of. 
"Imaginary  Conversations. "  said  with 
superb  confidence  In  his  future:  "I  shall 
dine  late;  but  the  dining  room  will  be 
well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select." 
This  proud  speech  is  sometimes  quoted 
by  a  reviewer,  who  knowing  that  a  new 
book,  an  ultra-modern  picture,  or  a 
musical  composition  is  caviare  to  the 
general,  looks  forward  to  confirmation 
of  his  superior  judgment  by  the  avenger 
Time.  He  may  be  found  intimating 
that  his  own  seat  is  already  secure,  re- 
served for  him  as  guest  of  honor  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  gracious  and  patient 
host. 

The  speech'  of  Landor  might  be  fairly 
applied  to  the  composer  of  "Hora  Mys- 
tica." but  who  of  us  all  will  be  among 
the  guests"  Mr.  Loeffler  Is  a  musician 
of  so  marked  and  subtle  technic,  of  so 
pure  and  lofty  purpose,  of  so  fastidious 
taste:  furthermore  he  is  so  intellectu- 
ally musical,  that  the  boldest  reviewer 
may  hesitate  In  recording  even  impres- 
sions of  this  uncommonly  complex 
work,  especially  when  he  is  not  filled 
with  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, when  his  acquaintance  with  the 
music  must  necessarily  be  superficial. 
He  recognizes  gladly  and  admiringly 
the  supreme  workmanship;  he  feels  the 
spirituality  of  the  composer;  but  he  Is 
in  the  dark  concerning  the  exact  train 
of  thought  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
music. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  of  so  rare 
a  composer  as  Mr.  Loeffler  that  in  the 
section  describing  the  pilgrim's  journey 
through  a  landscape,  now  smiling  and 
lovely,  now  mysterious,  with  the  way- 
farer reminded  of  humanity  only  by 
shepherds'  pipes  and  distant  bells, 
ho  should  write  program-music  in  a 
conventional  and  obvious  manner.  But 
this  section  seems  to  be  first  of  all  a 
study  in  overtones  resulting  at  times 
In  harmonic  expression  that  unneces- 
sarily throws  off  beauty  without  com- 
pensating effects.  The  landscape  is  for 
the  most  part  a  cerebral  projection,  not 
seen  by  painter  or  strolling  lover  of 
nature.  In  preceding  compositions  Mr. 
Loeffler  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  exquisite  coloring;  In  "Hora 
Mystica"  the  music,  especially  in  the 
first  section,  is  monochromatic.  Nor  do 
we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
anguish  expressed  by  wailing  or  angry 
phrases,  unless  it  be  that  Nature  does 
I  not  give  rest  to  the  soul  of  the  pll- 
I  grim  until  he  stands  before  the  cathe- 
]  dral. 

The  Adagio  section  Is  warmer  and 
more  human.   The  use  of  the  plain  song 
for  the  male  voices  has  the  desired  sol- 
j  emnity  and  mysticism.   It  might  be  said, 
\  however,  that  certain  accompanying  har- 
!  monies   in   the   "Salve   Reglna,"  while 
they  may  suggest  the  sighing,  mourning 
and  weeping  of  supplicants  in  this  vale 
I  of  tears  by  their  realism,  disturb  the 
prevailing  serenity  of  the  prayer  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.   As  performed  yesterday, 
these  harmonies  at  times  obscured  the 
chanting  of  the  singers. 

A  remarkable  work,  this  "Hora  Mys- 
"  tlca"  suffered  from  its  position  after 
the  long  concerto  of  Mrs.  Beach.  We 
also  think  it  a  doubtful  experiment  to 
write  an  orchestral  work  of  this  Impor- 
tance and    uncommon   nature  In  one 
I  movement,  when  the  ears  of  the  most 
receptive  hearers  would  be  taxed  If  the 
I  music  were  in  a  more  conventional  man- 
Mrs.  Beach  played  her  concerto  from 
manuscript  at  a  Symphony  concert  17 
years  ago.    The  concerto,  which  con- 
tains brilliant  passages  for  the  pianist, 
could  easily  endure  condensation.  Mrs.  | 
.Beach  yesterday  was  warmly  applauded 
lias  compose;'  and  pianist.  The  orchestra 
Wave  a  brilliant  performance  of  Gold- 
[niark's  familiar  overture.   Mr.  Loeffler 
Lwas  called  for  after  his  symphony  and 
'{he   bo\ve<i    his  acknowledgment. 


A  correspondent,  wilting  from  New- 
port, H.  I.,  calls  attention  to  a  ravage 
in   "Wllhelm   Meister"   where   a  man 

*s  described  as  a  benefactor,  who  said; 
"  <o  child  up  yonder  shall  want  a  cher- 
ry or  an  apple;  the  housewife  shall  not 
lack  cabbage  or  turnips  or  any  other 
vegetable  for  her  saucepan,  so  that  to 
some    extent    tho    unwholesome  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  may  be  counter- 
balanced." 
"Potatoes  are  cheaper."  Tes.  yes.  In 
1  certain  provision  shops  of  the  Back  Bay 
|  they  were  selling  last  Thursday  at  a 
'  dollar  a  peck,  while  potatoes  of  the 
same  quality  In  corresponding  shops  in 
Brookline  were  selling  at  85  cents. 


Unseemly  Epithets. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  allow  me  to  protest, , in  the 
name  of  gallant  humanity,  against  the 
epithets  in  "Before  War  Is  Declared," 
which  appeared  in  the  Transcript  df 
Feb.  28:  "Cold  larvae  crawling  in  a 
dying  cheer";  "Wounded  men  in 
squirming  earthworm  tracks." 

If  the  brave  men  offering  their  lives 
and  facing  horrors  which  the  poetess 
sitting  by  her  fire  cannot  possibly  ap- 
preciate, with  heroism  the  .sublimity  of 
which  she  equally  fails  to  realize,  are 
worthy  of  no  fairer  words  than  these, 
one  wonders  why  she  feels  shame  that 
her  countrymen,  too,  are  not  conduct- 
ing themselves  like  maggots  in  the  rot- 
ting beef— Our  Country!  Why  not, 
since  those  others  are  as  cold  larvae 
crawling  In  the  dying  cheese,  Europe? 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poetess  will 
not  feel  impelled  to  strew  such  words 
over  the  patriotic  thoughts  now  burn- 
ing In  the  minds  of  many  of  her  coun- 
trymen, awaiting— they  know  not  what 
—but  ready  to  stand  fast  for  ideals,  as 
they  have  heretofore,  if  needs  must. 

Such  words  do  not  "brighten"  any 
thought  "to  a  picture"  we  love  to  gaze 
upon;  nor  can  we  see  In  them  aught 
remotely  resembling  gold.  For  the  af- 
fectation and  bad  taste  of  "machine 
guns  sputtering  (Death)  on  the  one  be- 
low" and  the  sails  of  the  tragic-fated 
schooner  "slapping  down  on  the  water 
like  Monday's  wash"  there  need  be  only 
ridicule.  When  a  writer  experiments 
with  another's  mannerisms  he  or  she 
should  borrow  the  brain  as  well.  Mase- 
lleld  might  manage  such  combinations 
without  too  greatly  jarring  on  one's 
taste.   Perhaps.  b.  E.  E. 

Boston,  March  1. 


In  the" "Pocket. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  must  tak*  exception  to  what  Mr. 
Daniel  Boone  ss3ys  in  your  Jan.  22  edl-) 
Hon  about  Osslpee  Pocket.  He  says: 
"There  exists  in  Ossipee  Pocket  a  banc"! 
of  men.  women  and  children  whose  edu- 
cation is  nihil  and  mentality  tow  through 
the  agency  of  constant  intermarriage,! 
also  that  the  Tribe  was  started  many 
years  ago  by  men  and  women  who,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves^ 
wished  to  do  away  with  all  contact 
with  the  world  outside." 

This  is  false.  I  have  known  Ossipee 
Pocket  and  the  "Tribe,"  as  Mr.  Boone 
says,  living  therein  for  the  last  60  years, 
and  no  better  class  of  citizens  live  In  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  My  father  was 
born  in  Osslpee  Pocket.  Two  churches, 
t<*o  schools  were  maintained,  and  the 
churches  were  filled  every  Sunday. 

I  would  like  very5  much  to  take  Mr. 
Boone  on  a  trip  through  Ossipee  Pocket, 
for  I  do  not  believe  he  knows  where  the 
place  Is,  for  It  is  more  than  12  miles 
from  Bear  Camp  River. 

ALBERT  J.  HODGDON. 

Osslpee,  N.  H. 


BERNHARDT  DISPLAYS  ART 
AT  CLEOPATRA  AND  PORTIA 

Mmc.    Bernhardt,    portraying  Cleo- 
patra, and  Portia  in  two  one-act  dramas 
delighted  another  big  audience  at  the 
I  Boston  Opera  House  last  evening. 

The  first  of  the  dramas  was  "Cleo- 
patra" the  setting  being  that  of  the 
tragic  death  of  the  famous  queen. 

The  actress'  face,  figure  and  gesture 
were  brilliantly  displayed  in  the  death 
scene,  laid  on  the  queenly  coach  throne 
of  the  palace.  Superb  in  every  particu- 
lar Mme.  Bernhardt  aroused  the  large 
audience  to'  prolonged  applause  and 
manj  curtain  calls  were  demanded,  gra- 
ciously acceded  to  by  the  idol  of  the 
French  republic. 

As  Portia  in  "Shylock"  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt was  quite  as  Charming  in  a  dra- 
i  matic  way,  but  had  less  opportunity  to 
!  display  herself  to  the  best  advantage  in 
i  the  famous  court  room  scene.  Her  re- 
1  suits,  however,  were  no  less  gratifying 
to  the  audience. 

The  engagement  will  close  this  even- 
ing, there  also  being  a  performance  this 
afternoon.  ..  .-^ 


l 


How  to  Support  Drawers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Interested  in  what  you  had  to 
say  as  to  how  to  support  drawers.  That 
problem  bothered  me  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  have  now  reached  a  fairly  satis 
factory— though  perhapst  not  the  best 
possible— solution,  which  ia  this:  With 
safety  pins  pin  the  upper  part  of  the 
drawers  to  the  inner  upper  part  of  the 
trousers  about  an  inch  lower  than  the 
suspender  buttons,  using  a  pin  for  each 
of  the  six  suspender  buttons,  or  six 
pins  in  all.  Pin  from  the  inside  of  the 
drawers,  and  have,  the  pins,  when  in 
place,  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

•  PANTALOON. 


Brookline. 


1 1  n 


MISS  STANLEY. 


Miss  Helen  Stanley,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.   The  program  was  as  follows; 

Sgambatl.   Fuori   di   Porta;  Zandonai, 

Serenata;  Scontrino,  Dimi  Perche; 
Birobonl.  E  me  ne  vogllo  andar; 
Brahms,  Minnflled;  Dvorak,  Lasst 
Mich  Allein;  Mahler.  Rheinlegendchen; 
Marx,  Hat  dich  die  Llebe  beruehrt, 
Bizet,  Chanson  d'Avrll;  Laparra,  Je  ne 
sais  poui-quol;  Duparc,  Phidyle;  Chaus- 
son,  La  Clgale;  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Deep 
River:  Carpenter,  .  The  Sleep  That 
Flits  on  Baby's  Eyes;  Campbell-Tipton, 
The  Crying  of  Water;  Gilbert,  Spring 
Rapture.  Alberto  Blmboni  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

Among  the  younger  artists  who  have 
visited  Boston  this  season  Miss  Stanley 
is  a  welcome  apparition.  A  few  weeks 
ago  she  was  heard  in  a  recital  with 
Mr.  Bauer.  She  was  not  then  a  stranger 
:  .•!■  duiina  i  In-  days  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  she  appeared  as  Maliela  in 
"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 

Miss  Stanley,  first  of  all.  has  a  fine 
voice,  young,  fresh,  resonant,  dramatic 
in  quality.  With  her  it  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  style  or  of  coaxing  tone. 
Her  voice  is  well  schooled.  Her  breath 
control  Is  excellent.  She  sings  easily 
with  refreshing  spontaneity  and  un- 
forced emotional  expression.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company, 
i  fus  does'  not  mean  that  she  is  lacking 
in  the  mentality,  the  repose,  necessary 
for  concert  work,  that  she  Is  con- 
stantly an/1  explosively  dramatic  at  the 
expense  of  art,  • 

The  Italian  songs  of  a  romantic  or 
frankly  emotional  nature  were  admir- 
ably sung.  In'  the  songs  of  Brahms, 
Dvorak.  Mahler  and  '  Marx  full  sig- 
nificance was  given  to  both  text  and 
music.  Tn  the  opening  page  of  Du- 
pare's  "Phidyle"  there  was  poise  as 
well  as  intensity.  The  singer's  diction 
might  bo  improved,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  French  songs.  Otherwise  Miss 
Stanley  is  unusually  talented,  capable 
of  giving  mech  pleasure.    In  a"  word. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Leo  Ornsteln  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall  for  the. 
benefit  of  the  scholarship  fund  of  the 
Bertha  Feiring  Tapper  Club.  His  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Ravel.  Sonatina. 
Oiseaux  tristes,  Le  Barque  sur  l'ocean: 
Chopin,  Nocturnes.  F  sharp  major  and 
B  major,  impromptus  in  A  flat  major 


"Beethoven,"  by  Romain  Rolland.l 
published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Newl 
York,  is  a  disappointing  book.  Th*}j 
original  French  edition  was  disappoint-; 
lng,  a  biography  far  Inferior  to  Rol-j 
land's  lift  of  Handel,  which  In  everyl 
way  was  valuable. 

The  translation  Into  English  Is  by  B.  j 
Constance   Hull.  An   analysis   of  the[ 
sonatas,  the  symphonies  and  the  string  i 
quartets  is  by  A.  Eaglefleld  Hull,  best 
known  by  his  book  ou  ultra-modern) 


C.  Leslie  Allen. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  telegram  from  Stamford,  Ct.,  says 
that  the  late  C.  Leslie  Allen  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  professional 
stage  with  an  itinerant  company  called 
the  Aurora  Club.  The  association  men- 
tioned was  really  a  local  amateur  dram- 
atic society  which  occasionally  gave 
public  performances  at  the  Howard  \ 
Athenaeum  on  Saturday  nights.  When 
regular  theatrical  performances  were 
prohibited,  W.  J.  LeMoyne,  R.  F.  Mc- 
Clannln  and  others,  who  were  later 
known  as  real  actors,  were  fellow-mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Allen  In  this  club.  When  I 
was  still  a  schoolboy.  In  the  early  fifties, 
the  Auroras,  as  they  were  called  for 
short,  gave  a  performance  of  "Speed  the 
I  Plough"  and  "The  Critic."  The  latter  I 
I  chiefly  remember  from  an  Introduced 
couplet 

"Be  kind  ye  critics  and  reviewers. 
The  players  are  but  amateurs." 

Poetic  license  on  the  last  word. 

Dorchester,  March  1.  BAIZE. 


Purists  are  beginning  to  object  to  the 
[use  of  "pacifist"  as  the  correct  word 
wherewith  to  describe  a  certain  type  of 
mind.  "Paclst"  and  "pacificist''  have 
Ibeen  suggested,  and  the  latter 'on  the 
Whole  finds  more  favor.  A  paclst  is,  of 
course,  simply  a  man  of  peace— a  passive 
reslster.  as  it  were;  but  pacificist  de- 
scribes the  man  who.  like  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  or  without  reason,  fain  would 
make  peace.  In  pacifist  we  have  an 
absurdly  lopped  word  which  Is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  the  "f"  of  the 
Latin  word  being  retained  and  the  rest 
of  the  verb  being  ruthlessly  cut  away. 
The  Oxford  Dictionary,  it  may  be  re- 
marked,   Ignores    all    three  varlTtifa 


j.ind  C  sharp  minor,  Ballades  in  G  minor  Bharmony  and  his  passionate  eulogy  of 
,  and  A  pat  major;  Ravel.  Gaspard  de  Bschoenberg  and  Scrlabin.  The  volume 
la   Nuit    (Ondine,    Le   Gibet.    Scarbo);  I  ...j  i...  „  nihiino-Mnhv  list 

Chopin.   Waltzes   in   A   minor  and   C     is  further  padded  by  a  bibliography,  list 

sharp  miner.  Etudes  in  E  minor  and  C 
minor.  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor. 

Mr.  Ornstein  paid  a  gracious  tribute 
to  the  memory  of 
and  devoted  friend, 
id  deeply  interested  audience 
The  program  was  one  admirably 
suited  to  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  pi- 
anist, it  also  gave  him  opportunit>  to 
indulge  in  certain  distressing  man- 
nerisms. The  first  pianists  who  played 
music  by  Ravel  in  Boston  were  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  Ganz.  In  those  days  Mr. 
Ganz  was  a  romanticist,  not  only  in 
theory  but  as  an  Interpreter.  The  Sona- 
tina was  first  played  here  by  Mr.  Piatt, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken.  That  and  the 
set  "Miroirs":  from  which  Mr.  Ornstein 
chose  two  pieces,  were  composed  in 
1905.  The  little  set  "Gaspard  de  la 
Nuit."  bears  the  date  1908.  The  three 
pieces  are  musical  Illustrations  of 
strange  prose  poems  by  Aloyslus  Ber- 
trand,  to  whom  Baudelaire  writing  prose 
In  a  similar  form  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness. Scarbo  not  only  gives  his 
name  to  a  particular  bit  of  prose,  but  he 
runs  riot  in  others,  a  malicious,  fiendish 
dwarf  who  haunts  Gaspard.  whispers  in 
his  ear  appalling  things,  generally  dis- 
concerting and  repulsive, 
i  The  music  of  Ravel  showed  Mr.  Orn- 
stein a  sympathetic  interpreter.  No 
one  visiting  this  city  has  made  so  much 
I  of  "Le  Barque  sur  l'ocean."  and  by 
;  legitimate  means.  So.  too,  his  perform- 
ance of  the  Sonatina  was  singularly 
'  poetic 

I    As  an  Interpreter  0f  Chopin  Mr.  Orn- 

i  stein's  extravagant,  wholly  unwarrant- 
able and  antl-muslcal  liberties  In  tempo 
and  In  matters  of  phrasing  did  great 
harm  to  the  compositions.  His  idea  of 
tempo  rubato  is  a  series  of  hitches  and 
spurts.  He  has  an  irritating  trick  of 
dwelling  on  a  wholly  unimportant  note. 
He  breaks  melodic  lines  into  little  bits. 
There  is  feverish  unrest  when  the  song 
of  quiet  melancholy  or  twilight  tender- 
ness should  be  sustained.  These  faults 
were  especially  noticeable  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Nocturnes.  They  tar- 
nished the  splendor  of  an  otherwise 
brilliant  reading  of  the  Ballade  in  G 
minor. 

It  Is  a  pity,  it  is  a  pity.  Here  in  an 
extraordinarily  gifted  young  man,  whose 
tone  is  often  ravishing,  who  has  —  or 
had  yest£-'''"'— "  command  oL.nnanrott 


of  portraits  of  Beethoven,  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  sonatas  In  order  of  study 
_and  a  list  of  Beethoven's  compositions, 
h.s  former  teacher     p    thermore  tnere  l8  an  introduction  by 
There  was  a  large     Mr  Edward  Carpenter.  who  admits  that 
he  owes  much  more  to  Beethoven  In  cer- 
tain respects  that  he  does  to  Shake- 
Ispeare.   "Though  this,  of  course,  may 
*be  a  purely  personal  or  accidental  mat- 
ter, yet  I  mention  it  in  order  to  show 
that  the  music  of  such  a  man  has.  after 
alL  the  closest  bearing  on  actual  life." 
And  then  there  are  five  pages  of  quota- 
-tlons  from  Mr.  Carpenter's  own  book. 
"Angels'  Wings."  in  which  we  are  told 
that  Beethoven  is  "the  forerunner  of 
Shelley  and  Whitman  among  the  poets, 
'  ?of  J.  W.  Turner  and  J.  F.  Millet  among 
the  painters." 

Rolland's  biography  takes  up  only  M 
pages.    It  is  largely  rhapsodical,  with 
pages  of  what  is  often  called  "graphiol 
description."     The    later   accounts  of 
Beethoven's  nephew  are  thus  gayly  dis- 
missed in  a  footnote:  "The  dilettantism | 
of  our  time  has  not  failed  to  seek  to 
relrfetate  this  scoundrel.    This  is  not 
surprising."    Rolland  is  evidently  un- 
familiar with  the  latest  Investigations 
concerning  the  character  and  the  life  of  V 
Beethoven  in  Vienna,  especially  in  thet 
latter  years.    Nor  does  he  seem  to  be  ' 
familiar  with  the  mass  of  letters  writ- 
Iten  by  Beethoven  showing  his  acute  in- I 
?  terest  in  the  merely  commercial  value  j 
j  of  his   compositions.     A  few  letters.  I 
however,  are  contained  in  this  volume,  f 
Dr.  Hull  weighs  aolemnly  this  and  that 
work  of  Beethoven  in  his  self-adjusted  I 
scales.   Thus  the  sonata  op.  81  A,  "Ives  | 
B  Adieux,  l'Absence,  et  la  Retour,"  is  "the 
finest  piece  of  program  music  ever  writ- 
I  ten."     Vincent    d'Indy's  remarkable 
"Beethoven"  Is  included  In  the  bibli- 
ography of  Beethoven's  works,  not  that 
of  the  biographies.    There  are  24  illus- 
trations in  musical  notation,  four  plates 
and  an  Index. 


"Eyvind  of  the  Hills,"  by  the  Icelandic 
dramatist.  Johann  Slgurjonsson,  will  be 
performed  by  the  47  Workshop  of  Har- 
vard University  In  Jordan  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day.  March  13,  at  8  P.  M.  The  perform- 
ance will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  of 
«■»■'  h  v,  uliam  H.  Schofleld  of  Har- 


an 

clottas  of  Boston.  This  will  be  the  first 
public  performance  In  .America.  All 
profits  will  be  given  to  the  Red  Cross 

ror  hospital  work  In  the  United  States. 
The  play  was  published  with  "The  Hraun 

Farm."  by  Slgurjonsson  as  volume  6  of 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation's 
aeries  of  Scandinavian  classics.  The. 
translations  are  by  Henninge  Krohn 
Schanche.  Slgurjonsson  was  born  In 
1880  on  an  Icelandic  farm.  "Eyvlnd  of 
Jpe  Hills,"  written  In  Danish,  was  pub- 
lished in  191L  a  revised  edition  ap- 
peared In  1913.  The  play  was  published 
IB  Icelandic  in  1912.  The  story  of  the 
two  chief  characters  Is  founded  on  his- 
torical events.  We  shall  speak  more  at 
length  of  the  play  and  the  author  next 
Sunday. 


"Vocal   Art-Science."    by   Frank  E. 
Miller,  A.  ML,  M.  D.,  is  published  by  G. 
Schlrmer  of   New  Tork  and  Boston. 
There  la  a  preface  by  Oustav  Kobbe. 
who  says  that  Dr.  Miller,  a  trained 
singer,  is  an  eminent  throat  specialist 
and  a  recognized  authority  In  the  "art- 
Bclence  of  vocal  utterance."  while  in 
the  course  of  a  professional  career  of 
13   years   he    has   studied   over  60,000 
speaking  and  singing  voices— a  record 
probably  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
aryngology."    wr.   Kobbe  also  says: 
In  preparing  this  work  Dr.  Miller  has 
tone  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  to 
the  dawn  of  creation  when  voice  was 
not;  to  the  beginning  of  history  when 
"oice  was  a  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
ine.  From  libraries  abroad  he  has  dug 
put    original    documents    of  priceless 
alue  to  the"  genuine  professor  of  vocal 
art.    So  thorough  has  he  been  that  he 
even  organized  a  search  for  the  fa- 
mous 'Three  Pages  of  Exercises'— with 
jrhich   Maestro  Porpora  was  said  to  j 
tove  sent  forth  his  pupil,  the  world's  ' 
greatest  singer,  Farinelli-only  to  find 
It  a  myth."    Let  us  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Kobbe's  preface:  "There  are  few 
destructive  agencies  abroad  today  of 
potency  so  deadly  as  the  lgnojjant  vocal 
teacher  the  charlatan.   But  until  voice  t  then 


Is  standardized  it  is  Impossible  to  In- 
augurate a  campaign  against  these  en- 
emies of  mankind."  Now  Dr.  Miller's 
ness  the  vocometer-  does  the  busi- 
er ?r"..  M,Uer's  shorter  work,  "The 
Voice  is  a  text  book  known  to  many. 
Vocal  Art  Snien,»-  ls  elaborately 
doubt  interest 


J  renin  rk  that  the  onljf  dramatic 'moment 
j  In  the  whole  show  waj  when  the  fiddles 
•began  to  tune  up.    Lamb,  who  loved 
J.tha  theatre  more  devotedly  than  most 
men  of  letters,  confessed  that  the  tun- 
|  ing  up  gave  him  all  kinds  of  remlnls- 
i  cent  and  prospective  Joys.    When  the 
playgoer  ceases  to  experience  that  thrill 
It  is  time  for  him  to  give  up  the  thea- 
tre—the youth  in  him  is  dead. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Jose  Echegaray's  play,  "The  Cleansing 
|  Stain,"  was  performed  in  London  by  the 
Pioneer  Players  on  Feb.  4.  The  Times 
had  the  feeling  that  Echegaray  must 
always  bo  an  exotic  on  the  English 
stage.  "The  Cleansing  Stain"  is  a  queer 
play  from  the  English  point  of  view: 
"Four  acts  of  drawing  room  drama 
ending  with  a  sudden  lurid  scene  of 
murder."  The  Times  continued:  "As  the 
play  was  given  yesterday?  the  whole  In- 
terest centred  on  the  strongly  contrasted 
heroines.  The  young  men  might  have  i 
impressed,  more  if  they  had  not,  de- 
spite their  Spanish  names,  been  so  un- 
mistakably British.  Put  even  in  normal 
times,  with  an  unlimited  choice,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  English  actors 
capable'  of  rising  to  Echegaray's  highly  | 
charged  emotions."  ! 

"Anthony  in  Wonderland,"  by  Monck- ' 
ton  Hoff  (Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Feb.  ' 
1);  though  it  might  be  a  little  shorter,  '■ 
was  highly  praised.   Anthony  (Charles ,' 
Hawtrey)  is  heir  to  a  fortune  if  he  will  - 
only  marry.   "A- professional  solver  of' 
domestic  difficulties  is  called  in.  who ! 
arranges    that   Anthony   shall    see  ail 
cinema  show  and  then  be  drugged  and  ' 
transported  to  Leith  Hill  where  the  film  : 
that  Anthony  saw  will  be  enacted,  with  ' 
Anthony  himself  as  hero,  and  with  the  ! 
actual  living  heroine  (Winifred  Barnes)  I 
making  love  to  him.   This  is  duly  done. 
Anthony  goes  to  sleep  after  dinner.    He  > 
Is  transported  bodily  to  the  Surrey  hill  " 
and  wakes  up  to  find  himself  defying 
apparent  untamed  cowboys  on  behalf  of 
the  beauty  of  Red  Gulch  Camp.  He 
imagines  of  course  that  he  is  dreaming, 
he    is    put    to    sleep    again  and 


Art  Science1 
scientific,    it  will  no 


teachers  who 


their  own  '^method" 


•re  not  Infatuated  with 


brought  back  post  haste  to  Wigmore 
street  where  the  whole  family  arrange 
themselves  just  as  they  were  the  nisht 
before.  Once  more  Anthony  wakes  in 
great  excitement  over  his  supposed 
dream,  and  assets  that  he  will  never 
marry  anyone  but  the  beauty  of  Red 
Gulch  Camp.  NaturaiTy  enough,  she  Is 
easily  produced.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
spoil  the  delignlful  little  last  touch  by 


.    it  may  be  read    telling  beforehand  who  she  was  "  The 
ITif  is  Vented  W  ■*  -slder^ 

There  are  many  illustrations,  some  of 
tr.tmCTl  dlaSram!.  as  the  equilateral 
triangle,  zones  for  primary  colors,  "The 
Star  Potential,"  spheres  of  complemen- 
tary color  "Hexalpha:  Sex-Dynamic." 
Opening  the  book  at  random,  we  learn 
that  voice-mechanism  is  subject  to-  the 
laws  of  geometry,  kinemetria  and  num- 
ber relations.  "Three,  four,  and  five 
The  sum  of  these  numbers  is  12  the 
governmental  number  of  creation,  the 
emblem  of  the  Holy  City  with  its  13 
gates  and  24  elders  sitting  about  the' 
throne.  It  will  likewise  prove  the  kev 
to  our  understanding  of  the  vocal  in- 
strument and  unlock  the  voice  of  the 
divine  within  us."  There  are  plates 
forming  a  photographic  record  of  the 
Vibrations  of  Caruso's  voice  'when  he 
sings  "high  C";  tuning-fork  tests  with 
Aliss  Helen  Keller:  a  glossary,  and  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Miller.  " 


The   London    Times   says   that   Miss  S 
Felice   Lyne   did   not  make  any  deeo 
Impression    at    the    Coliseum    Feb  5 
Mter  fluency  of  execution  remains 'un- 
impaired, but  her  voice  seems  to  have 
tost  something  of  its  sweetness.  There 
*as  not  quite  the  freshness  of  tone  that 
Jiron  her  such  instant  success  when,  un- 
known and   unheralded,  she  was  first 
Jieard  in  'Rigoletto.'  "  j 
i\The  London  Times  (Feb.  3)  shrewdly 
criticised    Debussy's   sonata    for  flute 
Mola  and  harp,  which  has  been  played 
in  Boston.    "Debussy  seemed  to  be  su- 
premely conscious  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed upon   him  by  such  a  -choice  of 
Instruments.    The  unicolor  of  the  flute 
B  a  treble  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mola  as  a  bass,  hardly  relieved  bv  the 
harp,   which  did  not  amalgamate'  de- 
Banded  something  exceptionally  inter- 
■Hng  as  the  subject  of  their  conversa-  ■ 
■ph.    What  he  provided,  however  was 
■fcverness:  and  when  three  very  clever  I 
BbopI?  get  talking  the  result  is  some-  f  ] 
■ties  dull   for  the  listeners.    If  there  ' 
had  only  been  a  'Brandenburg'  tutti  to  S 
jUsj-et  disccpt  and  occasionally  to  ' 

■and  what  was  said,  the  conversa-  a 

ane  would  have  been  more  human  ".  m 
The  Time:,  found  that  Dvorak's  "NeTc"  <E 
quart' t -we   regret   to   say  the  *  Times  * 
bpelle  i  Negro  with  two  "g's" — does  not 
stand  where  it  did.    "We  have  known 
fjkx  finer  folksongs  since  those  days  and 
jj5>"  i  c'tor  wh:«.t  to  do  with  them." 

UiK  L  ;  a      Daily  Telegraph  (.Feb.  6)  j 


as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.    "Mr.  Hoffe 
keeps  a  good  joke  for  the  end.   Sue  was 
tfce  daughter  of  Mortimer  John.  Un- 
doubtedly a  great  man." 
"Monty's  Flapper,"  a  farce  by  Wal- ' 

ter  W.  ESHs.  was  produced  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  7.  Let  us 
quote  the  supercilious  Times:  "Refrain- 
ing from  any  vain  ambition  of  analyz- 
ing the  laughter  caused  by  'Monty's 
Flapper,"  one  must  rest  content  with 
the  modest  office  of  recording  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  It,  and  that  it 
reached  its  loudest  when  a  stout  ma- 
tron found  herself  imprisoned  in  a 
composite  piece  of  furniture,  'a  bed  by ,. 
night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day' — 
While  a  dazed  gentleman  (the  Image 
of  Alice's  Mad  Hatter  without  the  hat) 
forced  air  through  the  keyhole  with  a 
bicycle  pump.  It  was  fairly  loud,  too, 
when  the  dazed  gentleman  sought  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  his  com- 
rades by  feigning  dumbness  and  talk- 
ing on  his  fingers.  It  was  less  boister- 
ous when  the  dazed  gentleman  dressed 
up  as  a  child  of  six  reached  its 
minimum  when  the  cradles  were 
brought  in,  because  cradles  in  forces 
have  now  become,  as  you  might  say, 
cliches.  But  It  revived  when  they  took 
to  smashing  the  chimney  ornaments, 
and  was  hearty  when  a  landlady  talked 
with  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  had  be- 
come almost  uproarious  again  by  the 
time  some  one  had  pinned  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  some  one  else's  coat  tails.  And 
so  it  rose  and  fell,  while  the  players 
all  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  the  ladies  in  the  stalls  steadily 
munched  chocolates  in  defiance  of  the 
food  controller." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (Feb.  9)  paid  its 
respects  to  Joseph  Holbrooke.  "Mr. 
j  Holbrooke  has  often  expressed  in  terms 
1  that  could  not  well  be  misunderstood 
the  lack  of  intelligence  of  those  concert 
givers  who  have  failed  to  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  his  music,  though  it 
is  a  fact  that  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  has  probably  had  more  opportunities 
than  are  vouchsafed  to  most  young 
English  composers.  •  •  •  Mr.  Hol» 
brooke's  music  undoubtedly  possesses 
considerable  merit,  and  it  is  well  writ- 
ten beyond  the  ordinary.  But  it  lacks 
two  qualities  absolutely  essential  to 
general  recognition— those  of  originality 
and  individuality.  Mr.  Holbrooke  can 
string  phrases  together  quite  happily, 
but  they  are  phrases  that  have  been 
heard  before.  When  he  accuses  the 
public  of  indifference  towards  his  work 
because  he  is  a  British  composer,  he  is 
under  a  misapprehension.  The  sole  and 
sufficient  reason  is  that  he  writes  fa- 
miliar things  not  quite  so  well  as  they 
have  been  set  forth  by  others." 

•Felix  Gets  a  Month."  by  Tom  Gallon 


nuked  as  ha  was  born  and  living  there 
for  a  month  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
How  he  ls  taken  by  an  Innocent  little 
maiden  for  one  of  the  Hlver  Gods  she 
has  been  reading  about,  how  he  appro- 
priates the  mayor's  second-best  suit, 
and  how  he  compounds  for  the  larceny 
by  offering  himself  for  a  month  as  the 
mayor's  man  of  all  work,  how  he  later 
becomes  a  pavement  artist,  and  how  he 
finally  sacrifices  his  million  only  to  re- 
gain It  the  next  moment  through  mar- 
riage with  a  girl  whom  he  and  every- 
body else  had  supposed  penniless— these  i 
are  some  of  the  stages  in  his,  whimsical  | 
career.  They  are  amusing  enough,  but 
the  real  Joy  is  the  picture  of  a  sunny, 
Impulsive,  irresponsible  nature,  enjoy- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  so  many 
'larks'."  The  Times,  however,  finds 
conventional  workmanship,  departure 
from  truth  and  life— the  conventional 
mercenary  sweetheart,  the  conventional 
family  lawyer,  the  conventional  heavy 
father,  lay  figures  all  without  a  trace  of 
whim. 

New  songs  by  Murray  Davey  were 
sung  in  London  on  Jan.  23.  They  are 
described  as  very  original:  "  'II  etait 
une  foil,*.  In  which  a  queer  jhord  lets 
loose  a  stream  of  grateful  melody;  'Le 
Crapaud.'  an  aria  parlante,  punctuated 
by  sparse  'grumphs,'  or  whatever  the 
right  name  Is  in  toad  language,  and 
'Recuelllement,'  a  most  melodious  duet 
between  the  voice  and  a  muted  violin 
behind  the  scenes'."  A  new  Trio  by 
York  Bowen  was  played  in  this  concert, 
"a  piece  of  beautifully  clear  and  brill- 
iant writing;  it  is  in  that  epigrammatic 
Style  to  which  he  has  long  accustomed 
us.  Sparkling  ideas  are  stated  in  their  j 
most  concentrated  form  and  crisply  op- 
posed; but  they  build  longer  and 
smoother  climaxes  than  we  have  heard  ; 
before  and  give  a  sense  of  power." 

What!  What!  Are  the  English  find- 
ing dull  pages  in  Brahms's  violin  con- 
certo even  when  it  is  played  by  Miss 
Kathleen  Parlow?  The  Daily  Telegraph 
had  the  courage  to  say  that  her  highly. 

intelligent     TtapfAimionAa    Al*  :  I     .  - 
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I  speaking  of  J.  D.  McEwen's  so-called 
l'"Llttle  Sonata  MS.,"  found  thematic 
I  material  worked  for  more  than  it  is 
I  worth.  "Why  can  we  not  have  a  ays- 
I  tern  of.  as  it  were,  musical  postcards,  j 
I  and  why  must  composers,  who  wish 
I  to  unite  a  'note'  always  persist  In 
I  using  the  four  sides  of  the  paper?" 

I     The  Shah  who  encored  the  tuning  up  J  and  Leon  M.  Lion,  was  produced  at  the  J  Who    boggles   now  at   the  whole-tone 
■  of  the  orchestra  at  a  concert  had  a  ?  Haymarket,  London,  Feb.  G.    "The  hero  |  scale,  regarded  not  so  many  years  ago 
Mense  of  the  dramatic,  though  it  was  r  is  all  whim,  and  very  good  whim,  too.  las  the  special  prerogative  (though  in 
Iquaintly  expressed.    That  tuning  up  In  "■  You  are  shown  his  adventures  in  the  |  dubitably  not  the  "invention")  of  De 
la  theatre  sends  an  anticipatory  thrill    [  task  of  complying  with  an  eccentric  will  J  bussy  and  his  kind?    And  who  would 
[through  anv  audience;  it  is  felt  even  II  dream  of  finding- ground  for  fresh  eon- 


Intelligent  performance  did  not  fail  to 
conceal  "the  longueurs  of  parts'  of  that 
work,  which  in  the  recent  past  was 
usually  acclaimed  a  world  masterwork. 
At  the  same  concert  (Jan.  27)  Sir  Henry 
Wood  introduced  three  entr'actes  from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera.  "The  Legend 
of  Tsar  Sultan."  "Charmingly  Invented 
and  as  charmingly  scored,  these  'trifles' 
show  the  master  hand  in  the  highly  fin- 
ished manner  in  which  the  woodwind 
and  horns  are  utilized  to  depict  thej 
points  of  fantasy  of  the  poet  and  musi- 
cian. A  delicious  march  is  followed  by 
a  most  soothing  and  poetical  description 
of  the  calm  sea  and  the  prosperous 
Voyage  of  the  Tsaritsa  with  her  son, 
and  there  are  some  immensely  attrac- 
tive tunes  In  the  final  number." 

The  London  Times  had  something  to 
say  about  Rimsky-Korsakoff s  "Antar" 
played  Jan.  29,  We  quote  but  do  not 
approve:  "The  'Antar'  symphony  is  a 
thing  for  which  one  must  be  in  the  I 
mood,  or  it  is  naught.  Harp  harmonies,  1 
damped  tambourines,  blunt  discords  of 
closed  horns  left  standing,  whispered  ' 
flutes,  are  wondrous  witchery  or  else 
trickery  of  the  flimsiest.  As  we  listen 
to  all  thi3  being  perfectly  done,  and 
perfectly  marshalled  into  Its  place,  we 
yield  to  the  spell  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent. But  something  rises  up  in  us 
and  says  all  this  is  quite  from  the  pur- 
pose  of  music— these  spoils  of  autumn 
circling  in  purposeless  eddies,  these 
rivers  spilling  their  strength  in  desert 
sand,  these  volcanoes  scattering  mean- 
ingless desolation.  Not  here,  Oh,  Apollo, 
are  haunts  meet  for  thee!  And  what  a 
contrast  is  Delius!"  (His  three  pieces 
for  small  orchestra  were  played.) 
"These  simple  direct  harmonies  lazily 
shouldering  each  other  out  of  the  way, 
as  in  Brahms's  Intermezzi,  and  getting 
hopelessly  and  deliclously  entangled  in 
the  process,"  Mr.  de  Pachmann  played 
"with  heaven  born  rhythm"  Mendels- 
sohn's concerto  in  G  minor. 

The  piano  quintet  of  A.  de  Castillon, 
whose  music  unfortunately  is  unknown, 
here,  although  he  died  as  long  ago  as 
1873,  was  performed  in  London  Jan.  2S 
with  success.  The  construction  was 
praised,  the  music  was  found  attractive, 
although  the  counterpoint  would  satisfy 
the  most  exigent  professor.  "But  he 
(Castillon)  was  also  a  master  of  the 
difficult  art  of  dancing  in  fetters,  and 
his  music  has  an  atmosphere  not  only  of  j 
scholarship  but  also  of  jollity." 

The  rhnpsodist  is  again  at  work.  Misa 
Rose  Levison,  a  South  African  pianist, 
thus  explains  the  familiar  and  to  some 
"terrible"  prelude  of  Rachmaninoff: 
"Three  deep,  mournful  chords  that  lin- 
ger for  ages,  it  seems.  A  man  buried 
alive.  He  stirs,  his  eyes  open.  Slowly 
the  dreadful  truth  comes  upon  him.  The 
tomb  is  fast  shut  round  him.  Frantic, 
he  beats  his  frame  against  the  relentless 
stone.  Fighting  wildly  for  liberty,  for 
life — and  breath.  The  chords  come  dash- 
ing fiercely  from  the  piano — feverishly, 
madly.  But  all  is  vain.  A  last  shriek- 
ing cry — and  he  falls  dead.  The  chords 
resound — and  then  silence."  Something 
In  our  heart  tells  us  to  stay  away  from 
Miss  Levison's  recital  if  she  should 
visit  Boston.   She  ls  evidently  Intense. 

The  strange  things  of  yesterday  are 
the  commonplaces  of  today — if  one  may 
be  forgiven  the  platitude.  And  It  applies, 
of  course,  to  music,  as  to  everything  else. 


troversy  in  the  use  of  r.-4  time?  It  was 
a  pretty  old — Indeed,  a  classical— device 
!|  when  Tschalkowsky  employed  It'  In  the 
"Pathetic."  Yet  it  was  discussed  by 
many  when  they  first  heard  that  sym- 
!|  phony  as  a  novelty.  (Not  long  ago,  by 
the  way,  we  saw  the  theory  somewhere 
advanced"  that  the  composer  must  orig- 
inally have  conceived  that  particular 
movement  in  3-4  measure,  and  then  dis- 
carded the  rhythm  for  fear  of  being 
dubbed  commonplace.)'  Of  course,  as 
most  of  us  know,  5-4  time — about  which 
no  are  now  reminded  by  a  mention  in 
the  Musical  Standard  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Norman  O'Neill's  new  Scherzo  for 
string  quartet  is  written  in  that  meas- 
ure— was  resorted  to  even  before  Bee- 
thoven's day.  You  will  find  it  in  the  sec- 
ond' of  dementi's  two  pianoforte  "Ca- 
pricclos"  (Op.  47),  and  not  long  after- 
ward It  was  employed  by  Boleldieu  for 
the  Cavatina,  "Viens,  Gentille  Dame 
In  "La  Dame  Blanche."  But  how  many 
musical  folk,  one  wonders,  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact  that,  of  all  composers 
in  the  world,  Balfe  adopted  the  measure 
of  five  crotchets  in  a  bar  In  a  sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  'cello  produced  some 
nine  years  after  his  death  at  a  Satur- 
day "Pop"?  The  work  was  expressly 
written  for  Piatti,  by  whom,  in  associa- 
tion with  Agnes  Zimmermann,  it  was 
played  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Halfe 
used  the  expedient  for  his  slow  move- 
1  ment,  and  a  critic  who  then  heard  the 
work  expressed  the  view  that  "to  hear- 
ers with  a  strong  feeling  for  rhythm  the 
effect  (of  5-4  time)  will  always  be  that 
pf  alternate  bars  cf  3-4  and  2-4  meas- 
ure."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

According  to  the  latest  Puccini  gossip 
•Monte  Carlo  is  to  witness  this  wintei 
]the  production  of  a  brand-new  worl 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "II  Tabarro  "  This 
surely,  must  be  the  opera  founded  up- 
on Didier  Gold's  extremely  lurid  play- 
quite  in  the  Grand  Guignol  style— called 
"La  Houppelarid,"  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  on  a  Seine  barge.  In  that  cheerful 
little  drama  the  elderly  master  of  the 
barge  strangles  his  young  wife's  lover 
as  he  furtively  boards  the  vessel  at  dead 
o'  night  to  keep  a  guilty  assignation,  and 
conceals  the  dead  body  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  cloak.  Ignorant  of  what 
has  happened,  the  wife  comes  to  crave 
her  avenged  husband's  forgiveness  for 
a  previous  display  of  indifference  on  he"r 
part,  and,  upon  her  begging  him  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  he  opens  them  wide  and 
drops  the  corpse  at  her  feet.  Incidental- 
ly, there  Is  another  murder  by  a  be- 
trayed husband;  so,  as  you  see,  Puc- 
cini's choice  of  a  libretto  In  this  In-*; 
stance  has  fallen  on  a  story  sufficiently 
blood-curdling  to  realize  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  present-day  Fat  Boys.  But 
by  way  of  a  contrast,  he  has  also  a. 
comic  opera  up  his  sleeve,  based  upon 
Guntero's  comedy,  "Anima  Allegra."— 
London  Dally  Telegraph. 

Mme.  Tetrazzini  in  Italy  has  tried  to,  I 
sing  for  war  charities,   but  her  voice 
choked  her  with  tears.    "1  can  sing  not; 
more^  while  my  beloved  country  is  at  *-! 
war."    She  has  given  up  her  villa  on 
Lago  Maggiore  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  - 
and  subscribed  for  $200,000  of  the  Italian 
war  loan.  , 
Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  has  written  some 

more  books  about  Russian  music.  "An 
Introduction  to  Russian  Music"  is  pub- 
lished by  Cecil  Palmer  and  Hayward 
(ls.  8d.  net).  "Masters  of  Russian  Mu- 
sic: Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,"  one  published  by  Constable 
(2s.  net  each).  "Their  author  is  obvi- 
ously addressing  himself  primarily  to 
those  who  are  athirst  for  information 
rather  than  aesthetic  appreciations.  His 
Industry  In  collecting  information  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  is  at  the  same  time 
extremely  serviceable  to  more  advanced 
music  lovers  who  have  hitherto  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  getting  at  the  facts  in 
a  compact  form.  •  *  •  Perhaps  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  these  little  books 
Is  the  frequent  citation  of  Russian  opin- 
ion on  the  music  referred  to.  It  has 
often  been  at  fault,  but  to  know  how 
these  composers  appealed  to  their  own 
countrymen  ls  a  valuable  preliminary  to 
an  understanding  of  their  significance 
to  the  world  at  large." 

The  London  Times,  discussing  pas- 
sages in  DunhlH's  violin  sonata  in  D 
minor,  said:  "They  are  largely  such  ma- 
terial as  an  organist  of  mediocre  attain-  , 
ments  puts  on  the  vox  humana  with  his  I 
right  foot  on  the  swell  pedal  while  the 
left  hand  and  foot  gather  the  rest  of  the 
composition  together  upon  a  dulciana 
and  bass  flute." 

Gabriel  Faure  has  finished  his  second 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

Although  not  a  conspicuous  member 
I  of  the  theatrical  profession  there  were 
I  few  actors  who  knew  more  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  stage  as  well  as  the  real 
[  business  of  acting  than  the  late  C.  Leslie 
Allen.  While  he  played  a  wide  variety  of  i 
parts  In  his  more  than  a  half-century  j 
on  the  stage,  it  was  in  character  parts 
that  he  finally  found  his  forte.   Boston  K 
born,  like  Edward  L.  Davenport,  Char-' 
lotte  Cushman,  John  Gilbert,  W.  'J.  Le-  J 
Moyne,  Frank  Mayo  and  many  other  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  passed  a  large 
part  of  his  career  in  this  city.    With : 
the  exception  of  the  late  Dan  Maguinnis  j 
he  probably  held  the  record   for  long  j 
'service  in  the  Boston  Theatre  stock  com-  ! 
pany.  Joining  that  organization  in  1S69-  I  , 
70  he  remained  through  1880-1.  a  period  j,  i 
of  12  seasons.  During  that  time  he  sup- im- 
ported all  the  visiting  "stars"  such  as 
Forrest.  Davenport.  Charlotte  Cushman, 
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P.  Bowers,  Mrs.  Jean  Davenport ) 
lers.   Charles  Fechter.  Mrs.  Scott- 
Iddons.  George  Rlgnold,  Frank  Mayo, 
orence,  Lester  Wallack,  Lotta  [ 
k  S.  Chanfrau  as  well  as  play-  " 
|!ng  important  parts   in   "The  Exiles," 
"Voyagers  of  the  Southern  Seas"  and 
I  other  stock  company  successes--.    In  the 
I  memorable  production  of  "The  Two  Or- 
phans,"    made  -.in    1875    with  Joseph 
IWheeloek,  Kate  Clajrton.  Marie  Wilklns 
land  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  he  was  cast  for 
I  the  count. 

One  of  Mr.  Allen's  earlier  successes 
was  as  Judge  Suggs,  one  of  the  two 
"beats"  In  Frank  Chanfrau's  production 
of  "Kit,  the  Arkansas  Traveler,"  a  part 
In  which  George  W.  Wilson  also  won 
much  praise.    When  Joseph  Jefferson 
I  first  appeared  In  Boston  in  the  Boucl- 
I  cault   version   of   "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
J  which,  was  to  give  him  his  chief  fame 
during  the  rest  of  his  career,  Mr.  Allen 
won  favorable  mention  for  his  playing 
i  of  that  tiresome  old  stage  villain,  Der- 
rjck  von  Beekman.    This  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  May  3,  1S69.  Both 
he  and  his  more  famous  daughter,  Viola. 
'  were  In  the  Boston  Museum  cast  of 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"   in  1888.  In 
later  years  he  had  played  chiefly  with 
his  daughter,  retiring  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  to  a  well  earned  rest. 

J.  R.  DILLABY. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

Theatre  °f  th0  old  Tre" 

„  mont  Theatre  which 

stood  on  the  ground 
Of  Old  Boston  of  the  present  Tre- 
mont  Temple  I  have  no  decided  personal 
recollection,  although  I  was  taken  there 
when  I  was  a  small  child,  hardly  of  pri- 
mary school  age.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  It  when  I  was  a  little  lad,  how- 
ever, that  it  often  seems  to  me  as  If  I 
,  had  seen  there  Fanny  Kemble.  Fanny 
Elssler,  the  older  Vandenhoff.  the  elder 
Tyrone  Power,  Master  Burke  and  the 
pother  stars  that  had  shone  there  In  Its 
comparatively  brief  existence.  Indeed, 
I  had  gone  to  school  there  after  it  had 
been  transformed  into  a  Baptist  church, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  pious 
souls  who  thought  that  a  theatre  was  an 
unholy  retreat  for  the  wicked.  This 
building  was  burned  down  while  I  was 
still  a  boy;,  but  like  the  phoenix  it  arose 
from  Its  ashes  more  than  once,  and  Tre- 
mont  Temple  Is  still  to  the  fore,  happy 
I  In  Its  recent  support  of  the  dramatic 
Billy  Sunday. 

In  this  paper  In  which  I  am  recalling 
the  theatrical  managers  I  have  met,  I 
may  begin  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  who 
i  was  the  manager  of  the  Tremont  Thea- 
tre In  1842.  when  the  younger  Vanden- 
hoff (George)   played    an  engagement 
J  there.    By  the  way,  he  spoke  the  first 
I  word  that  was  uttered  from  the  stage 
]  of  the  present  Howard  Athenaeum  on  its 
j  opening  night,  Oct.  5,  1846,  when  he  dc- 
j  Uvered  the  welcoming  address,  written 
1  for  the  occasion. 

il     Dr.  Jones  I  knew  well  long  after  he 
I  had  retired  from  theatre  management, 
I  when  he  was  a  practising  physician  at 
1  the  old  West  end,  on  Bulflnch  street,  I 
I  think,  though  he  still  continued  to  write 
j  for  the  stage  and  was  known  as  the  au- 
thor of    many    local    plays,  including 
among  others   "The  People's  Lawyer" 
(afterwards    called    "Solon  Shingle"), 
1  "Old  Job  and  Jacob  Gray,"  "The  Last 
I  Dollar  Is  Four  Quarters."  and  "The  Sll- 
I  ver  Spoons."   He  was  an  amiable  and 
J  companionable  man,  and  his  son,  N.  D. 
J  Jones,  was  well  known  here  as  an  actor 
and  competent  stage  director. 
Of  the  Pelbys  during  their  manage- 
]  ment  of  the  National  Theatre,  before  It 
'  was  burned  clown  for  the  first  time,  I 
'  have  only  a  hazy  remembrance.    I  re- 
call  going   to   their  house    on  Green 
street,  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Crescent  place,  and  seeing  •William 
r  Pelby.  then,  apparently,  an  invalid,  slt- 
I  ting  in  the  old-fashioned  yard  with  his 
.'  wife,  who  was  then  directing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  playhouse.   I  saw  her  once 
'  only  on  the  stage  of  the  National,  where 
I  I  also  saw  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
j  who  had  made  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
in   a   leading  character,   the  name  of 
,  which  has  passed  out  of  my  memory. 
j  Her   son.    who   was   called  Forrester 
Pelby,  was  at  school  with  me  at  Che  old 
J  Adams  school  on  Mason  street.  Mrs. 
iPelby's  stage  manager.  Robert  Hamil- 
I  ton.  I  know  well  in  the  later  forties  of 
j  the  last  century,  while  I   was  still  a 
i  small  boy.    He  seemed  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  my  educational  development. 
]  I  have  thought  since  this  wa.,  t.t  show 
,'J  off  his  own  scholastic  culture,  by  his 
!  puzzling  questions  about  the  rules  in 
Lindley  Murray's  grammar,  that  I  had 
I  not    studied    in    the    original,  though 
Si  goodness  knows  I  had  parsing  enough  to 
U  do    under    that    veteran  schoolmaster. 
H  Samuel   Barrett,   once  well  ^known  to 
H  Boston  schoolboys.    Hamilton,  as  I  re- 
H  member  him.  did  not  shine  as  an  actor. 

I  Once  I  saw  him  play  the  part  of  George 
n  Washington  in  a  forgotten  American 
Revolutionary  drama,  and  at  another 
H  time  r  saw  him  In  the  brief  role  of  the 
U  Wandering  Jew  in  a  dramatic  version 
Bpf  Eugene  Sue's  novel  of  the  same 
laiame.  But.  perhaps,  I  am  mistaken 
|  abou!  his  histrionic  ability,  for  I  have 

II  sei  n  William  Warren  perform  the  Lord 
D Mayor  In  "Richard  III."  and  likewise 
flone  of  the  ninbafsadors  In  "Richelieu" 
II  when  the  cast  taxed  the  wnole  resources 
U->A.a  stock  company 

\onias  Barry  I  met  often  at  the sec- 


Miles's  Boy."  He  was 
man  to  meet,  even  If  he  was  not  a 
great  playwright.  Later  on  was  Will- 
lam  B.  English,  whom  I  used  to  see 
|  among  the  newspaper  men  In  my  fath-  I 
er"8  house  when  I  looked  upon  press  I 
men  and  actors  with  Juvenile  wonder  M 
and  admiration.  He  married  Mrs. 
Western,  the  mother  of  Lucile  and  | 
Helen  Western*  and  became  a  manager 
on  the  New  England  circuit  After- 
ward, In  the  later  fifties,  he  took  the  | 
National  Theatre  and  ran  a  series  of 
stock  plays  to  exploit  the  abilities  of 
his  step-daughters.  Finally  he  wrote 
for  them  "The  Three  Fast  Men,"  which 
was  suggested  by  the  .old  stage  adapta- 
tion of  "Tom  and  Jerry."  It  was  a 
popular  success,  but  was  really  little 
more  than  a  somewhat  loud  variety" 
show  with  a  thread  of  story  running 
through  It  In  which  the  hero  when 
ruined  exclaimed:  "I  have  lost  all,  but 
I  will  preserve  this  ring,  even  at  the 
risk  of  life  Itself."  In  later  years  the 
Mder  of  these  two  Western  sisters  de- 
veloped into  a  powerful  actress  whose 
Interpretation  of  Nancy  Sikes  was 
thrlllingly  realistic.  Helen,  however, 
travelled  on  her  shape  exclusively, 
which  was  faultless  In  Its  way,  espe- 
cially in  "The  French  Spy,"  in  which, 
however,  she  did  not  approach  the 
graceful  pantomimist.  Mme.  Celeste. 
This  theatre,  like  its  predecessor,  was 
burned  down,  and  with  it  went  the  old 
motto:  "We  Will  Endeavor,"  which 
crowned  its  proscenium  arch. 

W.  H.  Smith,   whose   rcsl  surname 
was  Sedley,  I  remembered  at  the  fir3t 
Boston  Mseum  on  Tremont  street,  be- 
tween Bromfield  street  and  Montgomery 
place  (now  Bosworth   street).    I  saw 
him  play  there  Edward  Middleton  in 
"The  Drunkard  or  the  Fallen  Saved." 
He  afterwards  repeated  his  perform- 
ances of  this  character  at  the  new  Bos- 
ton   Museum    farther   down  Tremont 
street,    near    the    corner    of  Court 
6treet.    He  was  the  stage  manager  of 
this  house  for  a  long  period,  closing 
his   activities    there    with   a  monster 
benefit.      He    was    an  accomplished 
1  player,  especially  good  In  his  later  years 
as  the  elderly  father  of  the  old  Eng- 
I  llsh  comedies.    He  was  succeeded  by 
;  E.  F.  Keach,  familiarly  known  as  Frank, 
(  who   was   a   great  favorite   with  the 
,  ladles  In  leading  juvenile  characters. 
!     Among  his  successors  was  Richard 
Montgomery  Field,  who  was  one  of  my 
boy  friends.    His  father,  Barnam  Field, 
was  the   master  of  the  old  Franklin 
school  at  the  South  end.  "Monty"  Field 
after  a  sea  voyage  entered,  the  office  of 
1  the  Boston   Post  where  he  remained 
as  a  reporter  and  dramatic  critic  until 
he  was  made  clerk  of  committees  at  the 
City  Hall.    There  he  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Moses  Kimball,  then  In  the 
board  of  aldermen,  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Boston  Museum,  and  was 
selected  for  the  management  of  that 
theatre.    Although  he  had  no  previous 
experience  behind  the  scenes  he  made 
good,  and  the  museum  prospered  for 
many  years  under  his  intelligent  man- 
agement.   He  knew  what  his  cultivated 
patrons  wanted  and  he  gave  it  to  them 
without  flourish  or  bombast.     He  was 
especially  happy  in  the  selection  of  his 
companies  retaining  good  people  season 
after  season.  For  awhile  Fred  Williams 
was  his  assistant.    I  always  met  him 
with  extreme  satisfaction  on  account  of 
his  unpretentious  but  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession.     He  was  the 
author  of  many  plays  and   they  were 
always  interesting  even  if  they  did  not 
attain  any  great  distinction.  Fritz  Wil- 
liams is  his  son. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  a  great  fond- 
^.nes  for  the  Howard  Athenaeum  for  it 
6tands  on  the  ground  where  I  was  born, 
and  I  have  been  familiar  with  this  the-' 
1  atre  since  it  was  first  opened  in  the 
present  building  and  even  before  that 
when  the  Millerite  Tabernacle  on  its 
site  was  transformed  for  a  short  time 
into  a  play  house  before  it  went  up  in 
smoke.    Of  the  managers  I  have  been 
Intimate  with  there  Edward  L.  Daven- 
port comes  first  to  mind,  an  accom- 
plished actor,  who  was  always  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  players  and  who, 
sometime  after  his  return  from  London, 
was  a  great  favorite.   He  managed  the 
Howard  with  rare  artistic,  if  not  great 
financial,  insight.    "The  Octoroon"  was 
first  produced  in  Boston  at  this  house, 
Hwlth  a  cast  of  characters  that  in  my 
■estimation  has  been  unsurpassed  else- 
Hwherc.   In  comedy  and  tragedy  he  was 
S&equally  at  home.    Wyzeman  Marshall, 
who  was  one  of  his  suctusurs  at  this 

theatre,   had   more  financial  tact,  and 
made  money  there  and  also  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  which  for  a  time  was  un- 
der his  managerial  hand.    He  was  a 
good   actor  of  the  robust,  oratorical 
.  school,  and  as  a  public  reader  attained 
SB  much  distinction.    Charles  R.  Thorne. 
Sr.,   preceded  these  two  actors  as  a 
manager  of  the  Howard  and  during  his 
stay  there  brought  out  a  version  ofi 
"Monte  Cristo"   that   met  with  wide' 
popular  indorsement.    He  was  enter-t- 
prising  In  his  way,  but  he  was  no  great 
money  getter  in  spite  of  his  activity.! 
and  he  was  at  different  periods  man- 
ager   of    the    Beach    Street    Museum  E 
and  the  old  Federal  Street  Theatre.  Hist 
son.   Charles   R.   Thorne,  Jr..   was  a 
schoolmate  of  mine  and  at  one  time  the 
Thorne  family  lived  in  Sullivan  place 
off  of   Federal  street.    Mrs!  Thome's 
mother.  Mrs.  Mestayer.  kept  a  theat- 
rical boarding  house  near  the  westerly 
.  corner  of  Federal  and  Franklin  streets. 
This  old  lady  was  wont  to  say  that  she 


Museum  way  back  when  the  spectacle 
of  "Aladdin"  was  the-  drawing  card  for 
many  weeks.  He  was  a  lively,  pleasant, 
handsome  performer,  though  he  did  not 
shine  as  a  heavy  tragedian.  With  his 
father-Jn-law,  Mr.  Crouta.  he  attempt 
ted  to  run  the  little  theatre  at  the  head 
o-f  Sudbury  street,  of  which  more  anon, 
but  was  not  highly  successful  as  a 
manager. 

For  a  brief  season  Jacob  Barrow,  the 
rotund,  managed  a  comedy  season  at 
the  Howard  with  his  wife  as  the  lead- 
ing attraction.  Tfels  accomplished  ac- 
tress, who  played  the  Juvenile  "leads" 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  In  its  early  days, 
I  saw  first  at  the  Boston  Museum  as 
Julia  Bennett,  during  a  star  engage- 
ment, when  she  played  In  "The  Skeleton 
Witness"  at  the.  Howard.  She  had  a 
good  supporting  company,  which  in- 
cluded, among  others,  the  handsome 
George  Jordan,  who  stepped  from  the 
compositor's  case  to  the  stage.  He  was 
the  first  husband  of  Emily  Thorne, 
who  was  not  a  success  as  an  actress 
and  who  subsequently  became  the  wife 
of  John  Chamberlain,  the  Washington 
celebrity,  well  known  to  many  congress- 
men of  his  day.  Henry  Wallack  was 
the  stage  manager  of  the,  Howard  with 
the  Barrows.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
younger  J.  W.  Wallack,  the  uncle  of 
Lester  Wallack,  and  the  brother  of  the 
senior  J.  W.  Wallack.  who  was  the 
founder  of  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New 
York.  He  was  entirely  capable  as  an 
actor  and  in  a  managerial  capacity,  and 
I  saw  him  play  Falstaff  in  a  highly 
creditable  way. 

Henry  Wallack  was  the  first  person 
who  gave  In  Boston  a  recitation  of  a 
play  of  Shakespeare  without  reference 
to  the  printed  text.  This  was  more 
than  55  years  ago.  but  he  has  had  more 
than  one  follower. 

Isaac  Rich  was  the  most  successful 
manager  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  that  the  Howard  ever  had."  He 
was  there  longer  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  when  he  saw  that  the 
drama  with  a  stock  company  failed  to 
please  its  patrons  ho  was  wise  enough 
to  devote  the  house  to  what  Is  called 
straight  variety.  This  policy  followed 
until  he  opened  the  Mollis  Street  Thea- 
tre and  returned  to  the  presentation  of 
the  "legitimate."  He  was  a  thorough 
business  man,  scrupulously  careful  in 
settnng  his  bills  every  week,  and  In  pre- 
senting attractions  that  the  best  play- 
goers would  appreciate.  He  was  ever 
courteous  and  considerate  in  all  his  of- 1 
fic\al  transactions  from  the  time  he  I 
started  the  old  National  Theatre  until  [ 
he  passed  into  the  spirit  land. 

With  the  Federal  Street  Theatre  for 
a  time  called  the  Odeon,  after  its  re- 
storation to  its  original  character  as  a 
playhouse,  I  was  familiar  from  the  out- 
net,  until  It  was  torn  down.  Oliver  C. 
W'jman,  who  had  married  into  the  Pow- 
ell family,  prominently  identified  with 
the  Federal  Street  Theatre  at  its  open- 
ing in  1794,  believed  he  could  revive  the 
old  glories  of  the  house  as  a  temple  of 
the  drama,  but  his  experiment  proved 
!  disastrous,  and  he  lost  his  money  and 
all  interest  in  the  acted  drama  thereafter. 
His  son.  James  Dickson  Wyman,  was  a 
,  chum  of  mine.  His  father  tried  to  pre- 

vent  his  going  on  the  stage,  but  he  failed  T 
to  regard  paternal  protest  and  became ' 
%  good,  but  not  remarkable  actor,  though  |, 
he  had  been  a  star  declalmer  at  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  and  at  the 
».xhibitions  of  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
Association. 

The  elder  Wyman  had  a  fine  company. 
Among  his  actors  were  John  Brougham 
ind  Humphrey  Bland.  After  his  failure 
they  fitted  up  a  little  theatre  on  Court 
street,  between  Cornhlll  and  Brattlo 
street,  which  they  called  the  Adelphl.  It 
succeeded  with  light  and  entertaining 
plays,  though  Mrs.  Bland,  who  had  been 
Harriet  Faucet,  a  sister  of  the  more  fa- 
mous Helen  Faucet,  seemed  cribbed,  cab- 
ined and  confined  within  its  narrow  di- 
mensions. However,  the  managers,  recog- 
nizing that  they  had  made  a  palpable 
hit,  expanded,  so  to  speak,  into  a  some- 
what larger  playhouse  at  the  head  of 
Sudbury  street.  Just  below  the  head  of 
Hanover  street.  There  their  good  luck 
forsook  them,  and  they  spread  their 
managerial  wings  and  flew  away.  The 
house  was  afterwards  called  the  Eagle, 
but  this  name  did  not  give  It  strength 
for  any  long  period. 

The  delightful,  the  delicious,  but  not 
,  the  dirty  John  Brougham,  like  Wilkins 
Mlcawber,  was  always  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  I  knew  him  well  when 
I  was  a  boy.  He  was  always  kind  and 
considerate  to  me.  As  a  manager,  how- 
ever, he  must  be  placed  among  the  im- 
possibles, but  as  a  burlesque  writer  he 
was  a  king  pin-    What  runs  "I'ocha- 
hontas"  and  "Columbus"  had  during  the 
Davenport  regime  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum !   He  had  a  hand  in  the  writing 
of  the  comedy  Of  "London  Assurance, 
although  the  audacldtis.  but  clever  Dion 
Boucicault  claimed  its  sole  authorship. 
At  the  time  it  was  being  written  the  In- 
genious Dion,  then  a  youth  of  19.  of 
doubtful  parentage,  had  come  to  London; 
from  tne  English  provinces,  where  he 
had  been  playing  under  the  name  of  Lee 
Moreton.    He  fell  in  with  Brougham, 
and  a  play  reminiscent  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish comedies  was  designed  by  the  Celtic 
pair.    It  Is  well  known  that  the  adven- 
turer Dazzle  in  this  piece  was  evolved 
from  what  was  originally  an  Irish  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  lines  in  the  play  are 
entirely  in  Brougham's  exuberant  vein. 
The  two  players  were  friend 
I    younger  one  held  a  Donnyb 
over  the  elder,  and  was  prepi 


irouglnm.  even  it 
was  a  very  sweet  Blnner,  as  the  lata 
Fr.  Taylor  was  wont  to  remark  about 

a  talented  son-in-law. 

The  present  Boston  Theatre  has  had  I 
many  managers  besides  Thomas  Barry, 

but  perhaps-  the  most  enterprising  one  I 
was  Erfeone  Tompkins,  whom  every-  P 
body    liked    for   his   manly  qualities. 

"The  Exiles''  and  other  pieces  which 
he  Introduced  early  here  showed  youth-  I 
ful  tact  and  enthusiasm.  He  had  a  cor-  v 
dial  greeting  always  for  those  he  met  I 
In  business  or  social  relations  and  his  | 
('comparatively  early  death  was  deeply 
j  lamented.     John    Selwyn,    who  came 
j  here  first  as  an  assistant  scene  painter 
I  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  best  remem-  [ 
bered  as  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
which  bore  his  name.  He  was  an  in-  j 
novator  in  the  fitting  of  the  stage  in  a 
!  harmonious   a.nd   appropriate   way.  In 
w^lch  no  detail  was  omitted  that  could 
add  to  the  realism  of  the  setting.  Hen 
selected   his  players  with   remarkable  I, 
skill  and  insight,  but.  alas,  his  love  off 
good  fellowship  was  his  downfall,  andf 
he  quitted  the  theatre  that  for  a  lime* 
he  made  so  attractive.  The  bill  which  E 
embraced  Charles  Reade's  "Dora"  andf' 
F.  C.  Burnand's  burlesque,  "Black  Eycdf: 
Susan,''   will   never    be   forgotten  by 
many  old  playgoers.      With  Selwyn's 
departure  the  playhouse,  after  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  became  the  Globe | 
Theatre.   Charles  Fechter  came  to  man-i 
age  it  after  a  somewhat  florid  fashion, 
but  he  revived  with  marked  effective-! 
ness  "Monte  Cristo,"   "No  Thorough-! 
fare"  and  some  of  his  other  London 
successes.   Fechter,   fascinating   as  he. 
was  In  the  romantic  drama,  had  few  of 
the    qualities   that    make   an  efficient 
manager.   He  was  too  volatile,  though! 
as  Claude  Melnotte  he  could  arouse  anj. 
enthusiasm    that   I   have   never  seenf 
bestowed  on  any  other  actor  impereon-j 
ating  the  character.   With  a  lot  of  ver-l 
bal  fireworks  he  disappeared  from  thrtl 
Globe,  after  mistakenly  saying  he  was* 
not  a  Hercules  to  bear  it  on  his  shouM. 
ders.  Thus  he  evidently  left  his  AtlasJV- 
behind  him.     The  first   Globe  diPapf/ 
'  peared  in  a  blaze  and  so  did  the  aec-iid' 
one  under  John  Stetson,  who  was  the 
most  eccentric  manager  I  ever  knew, 
though  an  efficient  one  in  many  direc- 
tions.  He  was  a  martinet  In  the  con-) 
i  duct  of  his  house.   He  was  notably  deJ 
j  ficlent  in  education  and  famous  as  - si 
I  verbal  blunderer,  but  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  called  horse  sense.  Hlsl 
impatient  energy  was  probably  gained! 
while  he  was  a  professional  sprinter  lnj 
his  youthful  days. 

j  Of  the  managers  of  the  present  day, 
I  when  there  have  been  so  many  changes 
in  theatrical  affairs,  this  is  no  time  to 
write.  I  leave  their  merits  and  demerit 
to  be  discussed  by  some  chronicler  of 
the  frolicsome  future. 

JOHN  W.  RYAN.  | 

Dorchester. 

Mr.  Townsend  Walsh  in  his  authorita- 
tive life  of  Dion  Boucicault  (the  Dunlapj 
I  Society.  1915)  says:   "It  is  scarcely  worth) 
;  while  to  dwell  upon  Boucicault's  alleged 
?  Indebtedness  to  John  Brougham  for  col- 
laboration In  the  authorship  of  'London 
'Assurance.'"   Lester  Wallack.  who  had 
talked  with  Brougham  and  Boucicault; 
.about  It.  says  that  no  doubt  Brougham 
'■  suggested  the  idea  and    intended  the 
,  part  of  Dazzle  for  himself.   "So  far  as 
I  know,  Mr.  Brougham,  tor  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  conceded  to  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault his  entire  rights  in  the  comedy. 
John  was  far  less  officious  in  the  matter 
than  his  friends  were.     They  Invented 
all  sorts  of  tales,  but  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  success  of  the  whole  thing 
was  due  to  Mr.  Boucicault,  to  his  tact 
and  cleverness,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of 
his  dialogue."— Ed. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY-  Symphony  Hall.  8:^0  P.  M.  Concert 

hr  Fuwne  Y»av«\  violinist, 
MOVDAY-Steinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    second  I 
'  concert  (JiialoU.  The  War  in  S«ng  and  Action,  r 
Songs  of  the  Polln*.   Mme.   Helen''  sunon-  . 
Portler,   I>l»eime.    Tin-  wonls  and  mnsi  •  or  , 
many  of  these  son.;s  were  composed  at  yer-  £ 
dun.    Explanatory  talk  by  Prof.  A.  AlluM  ?r  g 
Harvard  University     Lantern  nllde<  will  he 
shown  of  the  French  soldi,  r  .fron.  nncieni  ri 
Gaul  to  the  present  tune.    Mme.  Zoe  I*S-  m 
■agno-Mercier  ami  Sergei  Adumsld  will  UK*  ■ 
part  In  the  entertainment. 
TUESDAY— N.  Oulukiinort  studio,  295  iriintJW-  ■ 
ton  avenue,      P.    ••■    Violin  piece?;  w owl on,  y 
Chant  suns  paroles;  Nknlau-n'.  PeiiJC  Meiouia*  n 
2;  Mouascrgnk; 
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Hour  of  the  N'l^ht:  Sokgjov.  My  ."lelil; 
off.  Lilacs.  Spring  Flood*.  Mrs. 
jher  Butler. 
Jordan  Ilnll.  8  P.  M.  Third  concert  of  tha 
Apollo  Club.  Emil  Molknliauer,  conductor. 
Part  Songs:  Pavles.  Hymn  Before  Action; 
Robinson,  At  Twilight;  Laduian.  the  BllMard 
(tenor  solo.  Balph  I..  UmIow):  Richards. 
Mlater  Boogamnn;  Liszt.  Die  Lorelei;  Trunk, 
Autumn;  DTOrak.  Heurt-Arhe;  Iyeoncavallo, 
Gentle  Kricnd  rierrot;  Straus.  .  The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube;  Schubert,  The  Aluiiflitjr  (tenor 
•olo,  Lambert  Murphy).  Mr.  Murphy  will 
■log  these  songs;  Protheroe.  Ah  Love  but  a 
Day;  Horsman.  The  Bird  of  the  Wilderness; 
Campbell-Tipton.  The  Crying  of  Water;  Ma»- 
nenet,  "Ah,  luycx."  from  "Manon";  Uelc- 
hardt,  When  thi.Hoses  Bloom;  Chadwick,  Be- 
fore Duvd. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  r.  M.  Third 
!    and  last  concert  of  the  Lousy  Club  serlea. 
I    Woollett,  five  pieces  for  piano,  2  dutea,  clari- 
net and  horn;  Handel,  Trio  in  B  Sat  for  2 
I    oboes  and  baasoon  'first  time  at  these  con- 
I    certs) ;  Uouvy.  Suite  Gaulolae  op.  90  for  flute, 
1    2  oboes,  2  clarinet*.  2  horns  and  2  basaoona. 
IYhURSDAY— Stelnert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Miae 
Anne  Oulick'a  second  piano  recital.  Bach- 
|    Saint-Sactus's  Orerture  from  tha  20  Church 
Cantata;    Schumann,    Paplllons;  HeettioTen, 
I    Sonata  A  major,  op.  101;  MacDoWoll.  Sonata 
I    Erolca;  Granados.  Spanlah  Dane*.  Valse  de 
L  Concert:  KuMnstein.  Staccato  Btud. 
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S7*Jyn  Scotony:    M»d  Sceno  from  "I.ur 
With   (lute;    sihrlla.    Impressions ;  Gear 
'.gynine  an  Solell;  Bcott.  Lullaby;  l'Mil 
Wnko  irp:  Ueonnc*.  By  the  Waters  of  ! 
•etonka,  with  Bute;   Buzzl-Peccia.   tho  1 
*»  ■  Daughter;  Gilbert,  Bonnie.  Sweet  1 
We.    Howard  White,  basa,  will  sine  tl 
!H?S":„nl«et,  When  the  Flame  of  Lore,  f 
i-  in  n,lr  Mald  of  p*rth";  6pohr,  Rose  » 
17  Bloominc;    Holmes.  An  pays;  Zucra. 
?fPKr  £!m,:  Mo«».  tn*  Moral  Dance;  I 
I    ~}s.h-   1118   Young  Warrior;  Bulluh,  Tr, 
I    Fishers;  Old  Irish.  A  Ballynure  Ballad.  I 
J   rvo  Rln(tfn<  will  be  heard  In  the  Barcai 
•  IP"1,  '"rale*  of  Hoffmann."    Flute  solo 
Cnnrle«  De  Mollly  of  the  Boston  Sytopr 
•rvlicstra.   Organ  aolo  by  Ucrbort  Seller 
TBI  DAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
i    concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  ,., 
■    k-  <"o°ductor.  See  apecial  notl 
Stelnert  Hall,  8:10  P.  M.   Piano  reciiai 
■raomptou  Stone.    Mozart.  Sonata  In  A  in  it  I 
Mendelss"1  - 
out 
mil 

r  Van  _  , 

Rot;  Verdi^Liszt,  "ltigoletto"  Fantaaic. 
BATt  RPAY^-.Iordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.   Bella!  by 

Baiuuel  Gardner,  violinist.    rorporn,  Minuet; 
■Handel.  Sonata  in  D  major;  d'Ambroi-in.  Cos> 
»rto  in  B  minor;  Gardner.  Bomance;  Snk,  J 
^Appassionato;  Juon,  Berceuse;  Cartier-Krels- 
BV.   La  Chaaae:    Dvorak-Kreisler.    Slavonlo  I 
>Fanta*ie  in  B  minor;  Wagner- Wilhelm,  Ko- 

»aneo;  Wlenlawild,  Polonaiae  in  A  major. 

Symphony  Hall  8  p.  M.  17th  concort  (re*  • 
,P»at«d)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 

Dr.  liuck,  conftMtor.  8m  apecial  noOoi*, 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


5A.S  the  World  Wags: 

At  great  personal  risk,  I  advise  that 
"ou  and  the  Sunday  editor  purchase 
false  beards  and  flee  at  once  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  Europe.  John  Coffin 
and  his  wooden  leg  are  on  the  warpath. 

This  morning  Mr.  Coffin  opened  the 
Herald  with  his  usual  eagerness,  turn- 
ing at  once  to  your  column.  As  he  read, 
his  face  registered  more  varied  emotions 
than  a  five-reel  film  of  the  "Ululations 
of  Eulalla."  My  first  thought  was  that 
Capt.  Martin  Gale  had  accused  Mr. 
Coffin  of  piracy,  slave  running  or  some 
kindred  crime;  I  reefed  my  ears  against 
an  expected  outburst  of  strong  language. 
But  Mr.  Coffin  handed  roe  the  paper 
without  comment.  I  read,  moving  over 
to  the  window  and  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  famous  wooden  leg. 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Coffin,  with  ominous 
calm.  I  had  no  answer.  "You've  done  it 
this  time,  young  feller,"  continued  the 
old  gentleman.  "I'm  a  mercenary  old 
cuss,  am  I?  And  contrary  minded  and 
like  to  hear  myself  talk  and  all,  hey?" 
"You  said  so  yourself,"  I  protested. 
"No  matter  what  I  said;  you  can't 
convict  a  man  on  his  own  say-so.  That's 
Jaw.  They  had  no  business  putting  It  in 
the  paper,  even  if  you  was  fool  enough 
to  write  it.  That's  libel.  If  that  lunatic 
Whaler  Cap'n  Gale  ever  claps  eyes  on 
that  piece  he'll  bust  loose  with  some 
new  lie  about  me,  spite  of  my  having 
Shut  his  trap  once."  Mr.  Coffin  frowned 
horribly  at  the  possibility  of  Capt.  Mar- 
tin Gale  busting  loose  again,  then  rose 
and  stumped  aloft.  He  came  down  again 
Immediately,  clad  in  his  shore  togs.  "I'm 
headed  for  Boston  town,"  he  announced. 
'East  nor'east  and  coming  on  to  blow. 
I'll  tend  to  you  later."  With  that  threat, 
he  bobbed  off  down  the  road. 

Hence  my  warning.   Appeal  to  the  po- 
lice to  arrest  all  wooden  legged  men  in- 
quiring for  the  Herald  office  will  avail 
you  nothing.    Mr.  Coffin,  like- all  sailors, 
distrusts  tho  police  and  steers  clear  of 
J  them  whenever  possible.    There  is  but 
lone  hope.'  I  am  sending  Mr.  Coffin's 
■  yarn  of  Old  Bill  to  that  prince  of  hyper- 
I  critical  critics,   the   Sunday  editor.  I 
I  have  no  wish  to  blackmail  that  worthy 
pi  gentleman,  but  publication  of  the  yarn 
I  may  avoid  the  wrath  to  come  and  in- 
'1  duce  Mr.  Coffin  to  retain  his  wooden  leg 
1  to  its  proper  use.    For  my  part,  I  i 
H  haunting    the    local   railroad  yard, 
H  search  of  an  empty  freight  car  billed 
R  westward — the  further  AVest  the  better. 

DANIEL  CHASE. 

Holliston,  Feb.  28. 


the  gyascutUB  had  broken  its  caKo  arm 
devoured  tho  p.roek.  I  have  this  from 
a  veracious  gentleman  and  have  never 

seen  It  denied  in  print.  I  have  heard 
two  reasons  assigned  for  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  capturing  sidewinders ;. 
the  first  is,  that  the  animal  has  a  long 
neck  which  it  can  put  between  its  legs 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  reverse  its  di- 
rection without  turning:  the  other  is. 
that  the  animal  cannot  be  made  to  turn 
around  because  an  all-wise  Providence 
has  made  It  in  rights  and  Jefts. 

Brookline.  GLEANER. 

Mr.  Edgar  P.  Howard  of  Brockton 
writes  that  the  story  of  the  sidewinders 
of  Michigan  was  evidently  inspired  by 
the  story  of  a  gyascutus  "first  published 
in  the  Editor's  Drawer  of  Harper's  Mag- 
azine in  the  50's."  According  to  this 
story,  which  he  kindly  giv.es  in  full, 
the  gyascutus  was  otherwise  known  as 
the  "Man  eating  Catomonsterbung  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,"  while  the  prock 
was  a  smaller  animal  of  the  antelope 
species,  found  only  In  the  mountains  of 
the  West  with  legs  on  the  right  side  I 
shorter  than  on  the  left,  for  conveni-  K 
ence  in  browsing  upon  the  herbage  on 
the  steep  mountain  side.  When  we  were  f 
very  young,  our  Uncle  Thomas  used  to 
tell  a  wonderful  tale  of  that  fearsome 
animal,  the  whimbamper.— Ed. 


Wot? 

As.  the  World  Wags: 

Some-years  ago  I  read  in  Colliers  that 
the  name  Weatherstonehope  (a  town  in 
England)  is  pronounced  Wop.   Is  it  so? 

Wellesley.  E.  C.  H. 


Eugene  Ysaye  gave  a  violin  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a  great  au- 
dience. Many  sat  on  the  stage.  The 
standing  room  was  crowded.  Mr. 
Ysaye  was  assisted  by  Maurice  Dam- 
bois,  pianist 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Faure, 
conate  In  A  major,  op.  13  for  violin  and 
piano;  Geminlani,  sonate  in  D  minor  for 
Violin  and  piano;  Ysaye,  Extra  Cha- 
brler-Loeffler,  Scherzo- Valse;  Ysaye, 
Reve  d'Enfant;  Chopin- Ysaye,  Valse. 
|  Guiraud,  Rondo.  Mr.  Dambois  played  a 
prelude  by  Rachmininoff  and  his  own 
Caprice-Valse. 

Mr.  Ysaye  played  superbly  and  as  only 
[  he  can  play.  In  fact  such  a  perform- 
ance defies  cold  analysis.  The  audience 
was  moved  by  the  great  Belgian  vio- 
linist's brilliance  and  technical  profi- 
ciency, by  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his 
tone,  by  his  inspired  interpretation. 
There  was  little  thought  of  this  or  that 
composer  whose  name  appeared  on  the 
program,  of  his  period  and  achieve- 
ments. The  hearers  were  enchanted 
only  by  an  emotional  flow  of  music,  ex-  I 
quisitely  colored,  in  turn  tender,  sooth- 
ing, passionate  or  gay.  In  every  phrase 
fthere  was  warmth  and  eloquence.  In 
•.very  composition  Mr.  Ysaye  was  as  a 
rapt  improvisator. 

Supremely  gifted,  towering,  leonine, 
above  the  violinists  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Ysaye  was  also  heard  as  a  composer. 
His  clever  arrangement  of  a  Chopin 
Valse,  his  charming  "Reve  d'Enfant" 
pleased,  but  his  "Extase,"  with  its 
rhapsodic  .exaltation.  its  emotional 
glorification  of  a  mood,  varied  in  the 
subtle  eloquence  of  a  modernist,  is  a 
work  of  which  Mr.  Ysaye  may  well  be 
proud. 

Mr.  Dambois,"  in  Faure's  beautiful 
sonata,  at  once  showed  himself  a  pianist 
of  unusual  merits  and  a  skilled  accom- 
panist. Later  in  Rachmaninoff's  hack- 
neyeck  prelude  and  his  own  effective 
Caprice-Valse  the  young  man  displaved 
originality  and  a  fiery  temperament. 

Recalled  again  and  again  Mr.  Ysave 
lengthened  the  program.  He  will  give 
a  second  recital  at  Symphony  Hall  on 
Friday  afternoon,  March  16,  at  2:30. 


the  little  and  precocious  child,  whose 
artless  prattio  gives  light  to  the  per- 
plexed hero;  "with  our  old  friend  the 
siren,  who  in  her  attempt  to  unmask 
the  Joseph  that  never  knew  her  pre-  " 
pares  the  way  for  the  most  ingenious  I 
theatrical  trick  in  the  piece;  with  the  , 
faithful  slavey  in  tho  lodgings;  with  ' 
curious  representatives  of  English  aris- 
tocracy  supposed  to  be  enjoying  them- 
selves on  the  lawn;  with  other  charac- 
ters, not  forgetting  a.  real  and  well-be- 
haved dog.  also  a  physician  for  tho  last  ' 
act,  and  other  time-honored  material. 

And  we  enjoyed  the  play,  and--<ec-  "<: 
oepted  ail  that  was  done  with  the  faith  £ 
of  a  child  born  many  years  ago  when 
children  were  unsophisticated.    We  en- 
Joyed  nearly  all  the.  dialogue — though  f 
there  were  one  or  two  dreary  stretches  h; 
The  prologue  with  the  two  men  startled 
In   the  fog   by   the  resemblance  thatY] 
makes  the 'play  possible  was  amusing,'* 
although  the  idea  of  a  fog  scene  is  by  1 1 
no  means  new,  and  in  the  desire  for 
realism  the   noises  of   traffic  on  the  'J 
stage  often  covered  the  dialogue.  It 
was  a^  pleasure  to  note  the  use  of  the  '. 
piano  by  heroine  and  virtuous  hero  In 
the    more    sentimental    passages,     a  .■ 
dramatic  instrument  less  irritating  than  ,■ 
the  telephone  without  which  no  modern  ji< 
play  is  considered  true  to  life. 

We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  we  have  , 
not  read  the  novel  on  which  thU  play 
is  based.   We  are  under  the  impression 
that  the   novel  was  published  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 
It  matters  not;  the  war  is  mentioned 
frequently  and  the  newspaper  man  that  • 
takes  the  place  of  the  member  of  Par-  i 
liament  has  so  much  to  do  for  Eng-  i 
land,  he  Is  so  essential  .to  her  success,  ' 
that  Eve  and  the  pompous  Fraide  pre- 
vail upon  him  after  Chllcote  is  dead  ,i 
to  refrain  from  disappearing  in  the  fog 
whence  he  came,  so  that  there  is  the 
happy  ending  dear  to  all  enlightened 
patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  drama. 

This  play,  well  constructed  in  an  artl-  ' 
flcial  way  to  hold  the  attention,  delight- 
fully preposterous  in  the  main,tdea  and 
In  many  episodes,  would  be  entertaining 
even  if  the  principal  parts  were  not  so 
well  taken. 

A  "dual  part"  Is  always  Interesting, 
and  few  plays  in  which  the  two  parts 
are  strongly  contrasted  have  failed.  In 
"The  Masquerader"  the  two  characters 
are  sharply  defined.    Mr.   Post  plays 
them  with  signal  ability,  and  without 
undue  emphasis.   He  makes  each  char- 
acter plausible;  he  really  Impersonates;  '■■ 
so  that  his  success  is  not  merely  a  • 
matter  of  quick  changes  in  costume  and 
adroit  substitutions  that  set  the  specta-  I 
tor  -wondering    how    the    trick    was  J 
worked.  Not  for  a  moment  was  there 
anything  In  Loder's  speech  or  demeanor 
that  suggested  the  character  of  Chilcote. 
Even  in  his  assumed  coldness-  as  Chll-  ' 
cote,  while  there  were  certain  manner- J 
isms  of  the  dope-fiend  taught  by  the  in-  Q 
genious  Brock,  there  was  the  gentle  na-  K 
ture  of  the  man  worshipping  the  wo-  K 
man  whq  thought  him  her  husband. 
Think  for  a  moment  what  a  French  t 
dramatist  would  have  done  with  the 
theme!  The  wife  would  have  been  a 
more  seductive  temptress  than  Lady  Lil- 
lian. 

That    excellent    actor    Mr.  Calvert 
found  in  Brock  a  congenial  part.  He 
played    it    admirably.     Miss  Lawton, 
womanly  as  the  wife,  was  charming  in  K 
her  attempt  to  woo  Chilcote  back  to  Pf 
her  and  in  her  chief  scene  with  Loder.  , 
The  other  members  of  the  company  were 
adequate,  and  Miss  Gordon  as  Robbins,  | 
the  slavey,  was  more  than  that. 

The  audience,  not  content  with  seeing  k 
Mr.  Post  in  two  parts,  obliged  him  to  h 
speak  only  as  Mr.  Post.  It  is  to  be  re-  r 
gretted  that  he  yielded  to  tho  tempta- 
tlon.  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Tully  in  their  j 
little  speeches  complimented  each  one 
the  other  and  expressed  their  joy.  One . 
of  them  spoke  of  the  ""lovely"  produc- 
tion; or  was  it  the  play?  It  is  true  that 
the  stage  settings  were  well  devised  and 
effective.  , 


VP 


The  True  Sidewinder. 

s  the  World  Wags: 
"Vermonter'a  article  on  the  sidewin- 
er   has  interested   me  deeply.  This 
urious  animal  appears  to  be  widely 
Istributed  in  the  United  States,  for  we 
ind  him  in  Colorado  under  the  name 
f  Llnkumsluice,  In  the  White  moun- 
ains  he  is  called  by  the  guides  the  ding- 
laharck;  in  the  Adirondacks  he  Is  known 
is  the  side-hill-gouger;  and  in  Massa- 
ihusetts  the  prock.    The  only  one  in 
■aptlvity  was  no  doubt  in  the  Museum 
jf   Unnatural    History,    mentioned    by  il 
lie  editor  of  his  column;  but  unfor-  !; 
:unately  he  was  never  seen  by  the  pub-  j 
because  as  the  doors  were  about  to  i 
ae    opened    the    manager-curator    ap-  I 
leared,   covered  with  blood;  with  his 
cloihes  half  torn  off.  he  announced  that 
the  spectators  should  run  for  their  lives, 


'FLORA  BELLA' 


8HUBERT  THEATRE:  "Flora  Bella," 
operetta  In  three  acts;  the  book,  origin- 
ally by  Felix  Doermann,  revised  and 
adapted  by  Cosmo  Hamilton  and  Dor- 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- | 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Mas-  j 
querader,"  a  play  in  three  acts  with  a  j 
prologue  by  John  Hunter  Booth,  based  I 
on  the  novel  by  Katherine  Cecil  Thurs-  : 
ton.  Produced  by  Richard  Walton 
Tully,  Inc.,  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Nov.  13,  t 
1916,  *jT| 

John  Chilcote.  M,  P  ]Guy  Bates  Post 

John  Loder  5  * 

Brock  Louis  Calvert 

Bobby  Iilesstngton  Harry  Grlbbl.i 

Marie  ,  Nina  Lindse.v 

Bre  Chilcote.,...,  Thais  Lawton 

Peg-'y  Forsytho...  .Gertrude  Smull 

Herbert  Fraide  Clarenco  Handysides 

Mr.  Lakely  Ian  Bobertson 

LadT  Lillian  A6trupp  , ...  Florence  Mnlone 

Robbins  v  Bony  Gordon 

Captain  Galltry  James  Moore 

Lord  Bramfel)  Baymond  Martin 

Here  we  have  good  old  melodrama . 
again,  with  an  actor  playing  two  parts; 
^vith  tho  faithful  servant  who  served  \ 
grandfather  and  father  before  tho  pres- 


othy  Donnelly;  lyrics  by  Percy  Wax- 
man,  music  by  Charles  Cuvilller  and 
Milton  Schwarxwaia;  staged  by  Richard 
Ordynski,  scenery  by  Joseph  Urban,  ana 
dances  by  Carl  Randall.  First  time 
In  Boston. 

Countess  Ola  Drubetzkoy  -Hazel 

Count  Sergiey  Weronzeff..          • A^rtShsS 

Princess  Manja  Semidotf..Minc.  Lina  ^ha^anai 

One  of  trie  chief  charms  of  '^°ra 
Bella,"  and  be  it  said  at  the  outset  this 
delightful  operetta  has  many,  lies  in  tne 
fact  that  after  the  first  15  minutes  one . 
can  and  does  forget  all  those  names  of 
many'  nationalities  which  flguro  in  its 
making,  and  even  the  last  names  of  the 
prince  and  the  princess  and  the  others, 
of  more  or  less  purest  Russian.  The  en- 
tertainment becomes  intimate,  and  you 
know  only  that  Mme.  Abarbanell  is  be- 
fore you,  and  that,  as  the  action  pro- 


'•eed*,  she  is  doing  something  far  flncr.ijfl 
far  more  artistic  and  appealing  than  her  J 
Sonla  in  "The  Merry  Widow,"  In  tho  1 
dual  role  of  tho  housewifely  Manja  and '  ( 
tho  alluring  Flora  Bella. 

You  realize  that  in  the  text  and  the 
score  this  daintiest  and  most  versatile 
of  prima  donnas  has  material  worthy  of 
her  art  and  her  voice;  and  that  she  has. 
at  her  right  and  at  her  left,  a  small  but 
select  group  of  players  and  singers  and 
dancers  to  meet  cheerily  and  untiringly 
the  high  standards  which  her  own  per- 
sonality and  artistry  exact.  With  such 
clever,  capable  and  loyal  support  It  is 
small  wonder  that  Mme.  Abarbanell  last 
night  gave  the  best  that  was  In  her. 
For  a  snow  bound  town  it  was  a  re- 
markable first  night. 

Comparison  with  "The  Merry  Widow" 
is  permissible  to  this  extent,  that  like 
the  famous  Lehar  operetta,  "Flora  Bel- 
la" tells  a  story  of  a  certain  dramatic 
value,  and  like  it,  possesses  a  waltz 
theme  which  figures  effectively  in  the 
action,  especially  In  the  finale. '  This 
number,  "Give  Me  All  of  You,"  sung  by 
Mme.  Abarbanell  and  Mr.  Purcell,  with 
the  duet  dance  following,  is  of  excep- 
tional melodic  wealth  and  charm.  The 
march,  "Flora  Bella,"  in  the  second 
act,  is  another  gem,  and  Mania's  hu- 
morous ditty,  "It  Is  Very  Hard  to 
Bring  up  Father,"  also  has  merit. 
"Adam,"  for  four  male  voices,  has  a 
certain  comic  effectiveness,  though  it  is 
quite  probable  that  our  own  Victor  Her- 
bert could  have  embellished  it  with 
more  tuneful  humor.  Of  all  save  the 
last  number  Mr.  Schwarzwald  is  the 
composer. 

The  two  settings  show  the  country 
house  of  Prince  Nicholas,  for  the  first 
and  third  acts,  and  "The  Sign  of  the 
Golden  Calf"  in  Petrograd  for  the 
central  and  liveliest  act.  In  his  Journey 
from  the  country  to  the  dance  hall  and 
back  again  Prince  Nicholas,  by  very 
Ingenious  situations,  learns  what  love 
really  means  and  finds  It  where  he  least 
[expected  to  find  It,  in  his  own  home. 

It  is  a  constant  delight  to  listen  to  and 
to  observe  Mme.  Abarbanell.  Her 
quaint  accent,  her  piquant  and  mobile 

j  features,  her  graceful  carriage,  her 
liquid,  rangeful  voice,  never  offending, 
always  sympathetic,  and  her  wonderful 

[ability  as  a  danseuse,  combine  in  an  ap- 
peal which  is  irresistible.  Mr.  Purcell 
sings  well  and  dances  well,  as  needs  he 
must  to  play  opposite  this  brilliant  little 
woman.  Mr.  Brooks  lias  many  clever 
lines.  Mr.  Zink's  Kosonoff,  an  aged 
maestro  gone  to  seed,  was  a  brief  bit  of 
truthful  characterization;  and  Mr. 
O'Connor's  cabaret  manager  was  nimbly 
amusing.  Mr.  Clayton  as  a  deaf  and, 
fossilized  butler,  Miss  Kirke,   best  In 

(fiances;  Mr.  Keith  as  a  rather  ponderous 
Tigo  and  Miss  French  a3  the  cabaret 
proprietress,     of    statuesque  beauty, 
made  the  remainder  of  the  cast.    It ' 
really  was  kind  of  the  authors  to  plan, 
the  story  so  that  the  last-named  could 

j.reappear  in  the  finale  scene.' 

ws  mn  m 

BOYS'  PLEASES 

j    COLONIAL  THEATRE-First  wodtS 
I  tlon  in  Boston  of;  tho  military  conilo 
(opera,  "Boys  Will  Be  Boys."  in  three 
■g  acts;  book  by  Ferdinand  Stollberg  and 
S  Edward  Paulton,  music  by  Oscar  Straus. 

■  Chief  characters: 

■  Countess  Sophia  Bombach  Lucille  Saunders 

Countess  Teresa  Laneatu  .leva^ 

J  Franz  Romhnch  ;  ....'..'.'.".*.*  '.. .     feam  Aan 

I  Comi'ess  Knthi  N>rin  en. ..  ...       hnliv  ( risflea 

1  Lieut.  Max  Dctnendorf  Trior  ' 

I  Florlsn   Franz  E™^•^i^'<• 

■  Prince  Ferdinand  Doppiinger.  . ". . . .  .Lew  Cli-<st<- 

Jj  Mme.  Eraelia  Bartinska  Nanette  Flack 

3j    "Boys  Will  Be  Boys"  is  both  pleasing 

and  charming.  t  There  i3  charm  in  «* 
light,  fresh,  tuneful  music,  in  jA 
sprightly  action  and  in  the  somewhat 
unusual  fact  that  all  the  chief  perform- 
ers both  sing  and  act  exceptionally  well. 

It  is  pleasing  in  its  plentiful,  lively 
humor,  its  honest  and  sincere,  even  »f 
familiar,  sentiment  ana  In  several  points 
of  novelty  that  differentiate  it  from 
prevailing     "musical     shows."  For, 
I  though  it  comes  from  Vienna,  there  is 
|  not  a  "suggestive"  or  risque  scene  ov 
H  situation  or  phrase  In  it  and*tittle  of 
its  attracting  power  depends  on  lavish 
feminine  anatomical  dlsplav. 

The  elements   of  its  story  aro  not 
new.  but  the  treatment  of  them  is  sktT-  , 
ful  enough  to  make  the  piece  interest- 
ing.   Its  "military"  character  is  slight- 
I  there  are  hussars  in  It  end  during~tho  ' 
\  lapse  of  two  years  in  the  action  they' 
rt  have  been  at  war,  so  that  the  chorus  > 

become  Red  Cross  nurses.  That  la  about 
Jail  the  war  there  is. 

I.  l?c,met,  £au"°>rs  Is  a  motherly  and  j 

sufficiently  aristocratic  countess  whose 
1  son  is  shown  to  be  a  changeling,  ami 
Hwho  goes  away  to  come  back  a  gen- 
ii eral. 

j    Laneata  Jevay  Is.  a-,  sweet-natured.  | 
flloyal  young  woman  who  continue^  to 
love  Franz,  while  he  is  throwing  him- 
self away  on  the  adventuress.  Mme  I 
'Bartinska.  S      ,  J 

j    ©oily  Castles  is   sprightly,    light  of  I 
I  foot,     coouettish     and  graceful 
Counters  Knthi,  who  loves  and  tant 
'izt-d    V.  .M.ix.     If.  r  trancing  with  I 


as 


.Jenny 


■  piece  us  name  is 
8  of  all. 

iegulling,  feline,  In- 
B  as  the  bourgeois* 
rh©  almost  captures 
lm  for  the  Prince, 
lOnBer  a  real  Rom- 
finer  voices  in  light 
>  hers  and  she  uses 

handsome  and  me- 


t.  ^Max  without  descending  too  ci 
to  the  realm  of  .farce. 
Lew  Christy  Is  mentally  alert  and 
morously  skilful  enough  to  make  e 
that  familiar  old  specimen,  ah  a 
roue  prince,  laughable. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Irene  Yvonne  Kor*Hcl'' 

Alice  Pore  Adrlenne  Pasalry  4] 

Mme.  Hettema  Anna  Gulcharil  ■ 

Roaarin   Catherine  Itorhe  ^ 

Krancln*   Mile.  PiCCojH 

I>audet's  story  upon  which  his  pla>  J 
is  based  was  dedicated  to  his  sons,  U  I 
be  read  by  them  when  they  had  reached  I— 
their  20th  vear.    He  said  of  his  play     ■  .»„j»  t»»ot  Interesting 

that  while  men  would  find  in  it  a  bit    Let  «•  *»aln  study  that  interesting 
of  their  own  lives,  women  would  see  animal,  the  sidewinder, 
little  to  delight  them.  i  ■  »..-*,..« 

Last  evening  the  play  seemed  old-  in  Literature, 

fashioned,  episodic,  with  a  monotony  of       ^%  World  Wags: 
farewelling  and  recriminations.    Mme.  cowboy  abhors  a  sidewinder,  a* 

Darthy  took  the  part  of  Sapho  for  the  ™e  cowooy  .  um 
first  time  here.  She  has  played  at  we  learn  from  this  paragraph  In  me 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  at  the.  Odeon,  at  well  in  the  Desert": 
the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  at;  "Kate  Hallard's  eyes  flashed.  Well. 
His  Majesty's,  London,  with  Coquelin.)  the  deed's  been  lost  the6e  two  year6, 
the  elder  in  "I/Affalre  des  Poisons.  "  an(j  tnat  devil.  Westcott,  he  found  it 
Among  her  roles  are  Aspasie  in  "Timon  outf  and  he  done  me  out'n  the  prop'ty. 
Uhenes,"  Camille  in  "Horace."  Lau-,on>  ne-s  a  sidewinder,  for  sure.'" 


Boston. 


J.  D.  K. 


lam. 
life. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— Henry  Jewettj 
Players  In  "The  Silver  Box."  a  play  lnj 
three  acts  by  John  Galsworthy. 

Inrk  Barthwlck  Leonard  Cra«ke  I 

mm  ....... .  Fred  W.  Penuaffil 

Wheeler  "   Miriam  Good  I 

!  t»  Jodc'j  Beatrice  Miller  I 

Marlow                  Nicholaa  Joy  I 

Jnlm  Barthwlck,  if.  P  Cameron  Matthews  I 

Mrs    Barthwk  k   Jessamine  Newcombe  r 

\n  TTbknawn  Lady   Owladya  Morris 

Mrs   Seddon  MarloD  Wlnshtp 

gnow   Leon  Gordon 

Uoper"  ."'   liooel  Glenlatcr 

\  Police  MagYatrote  H.  Conway  WlntflclJ 

Llvena...    .   Hubert  Pierce 

A  Magistrate's  Clerk  Frank  McEutee 

Yesterday  the  Jewett  Players  began 
a  week  of  matinees  only  with  an  un- 
commonly fine  performance  of  Gals- 
i  worthy's  bitter  little  play,  first  given 
in  April,  1913.  by  Miss  Horniman'a 
>any  from  Manchester.  England, 
"i  piece  is  photographic  In  Its  real- 
The  characters  are  taken  .  from 
Yet  the  author  simply  tells  his 
story.  He  neither  takes  sides,  nor  offers 
a  solution  for  the  Injustice  he  depicts. 
No  doubt  some  will  remember  the  case 
of  the  silver  box.  The  aristocratic  but 
worthless  young  Barthwlck  snatches  a 
reticule  containing  a  well  garnished 
purse  from  a  light  o'  love  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  after  a  convivial  supper  party. 
Jones,  unemployed  and  wandering, 
helps  the  young  man  home.  In  return 
Barthwlck  offers  him  whiskey  and  cigar- 
ettes, boasting  the  while  about  his 
theft' of  the  reticule,  for  he  Is  now  even 
i  with  the  girl. 

Jones,  already  drunk  himself,  drinks 
more.   He  steals  the  silver  cigarette  box 
and  the  purse  to  be  oven  with  Barth- 
wlck   Part  of  the  money  goes  for  his 
rent."  but  his  wife,  Barthwick's  char- 
woman, honest,  abused  and  long  suf- 
fering mother  of  three  children,  sus- 
pects "him.     She  finds  the  silver  box 
wrapped  in  his  coat.   Jones  and  his  wife 
"i  are  dragged   to  court.     Jones  is  In- 
clined   to    talk.      Young  Barthwlck, 
(•coached  by  hi3  counsel,  can  remember 
I  nothing  except  that  he  returned  home 
drunk  on  the  night  of  the  theft.  He 
I  does  not  know  Jones,  for  It  Is  Important 
j  that  the  scandal  about  the  little  purse 
'  should  not  get  into  the  newspapers.  The 
'  Barthwicks  are  wealthy.  The  magistrate 
9  has  already  received  timely  warning. 
,  The  charge  of  theft  is  dropped.  Mrs. 
J  Jones,   with   reputation  gone  and  no 
I  prospect  of  obtaining  work.   Is  dls- 
!  charged.    Young  Barthwick's  slate  Is 
|  clean;  but  Jones,  for  assaulting  the  de- 
'  tectlve  who  came  to  arrest  his  wife 
"  when  the  theft  was  discovered,  is  sen 
tenced  to  one  month  at  hard  labor. 
Thus  In  real  life  reputations  are  made 
I  and  unmade,  not  always  In  a  court  of 
'  justice    but  by  venomous  tongues,  in 
■    that  of  the  drawing  room;  the  outwardly 
L  conventional   are   protected   by  their 
ffi  wealth  In  disquieting  moments;  the  true 
B  criminal  remains  unpunished.  ■ 

The  play  was  admirably  cast.  Miss 
I  MUller  as  Mrs,  Jones  was  pathetio  and 
I  convincing.  Her  voice  and  face  were 
I  pitifully  eloquent  of  her  crushed  life,  of 
P  the  poverty  and  abuse  to  which  she  had 
I  long  been  accustomed.  Mr.  Permaln  e 
l  Jones  was  realistic.  The  canting  elder 
I  Barthwlck  and  his  prudish  wife  were 
I  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  Matthews  and 
I  Miss  Newcombe.  Miss  MorrlB  as  the 
I  night -bird  revealed  her  versatility  and 
B  skill  In  characterization.  Mr.  Craske's 
Fi  Jack  Barthwlck  was  a  vivid  lmpersona- 
tion  of  a  certain  type.  Nor  should  the 
B  Marlow  of  Mr.  Joy.  the  Roper  of  Mr. 
It  Glenlster  the  Magistrate  of  Mr.  Wing- 


in  "Le  Redoutable"  and  Mar 
guerite  In  "La  Reine  Margot."  l^st 
evening  as  Sapho,  in  spite-  of  a  strik- 
ing appearance,  she  did  little  to  Justify 
Jean's  infatuation  or  that  of  his 
predecessors  in  her  affections.  The 
actres3  was  brusque,  explosive,  mas- 
terful, a  true  daughter  of  her  father,  \ 

without  the  subtlety,  the  wiles  of  I  Ins  W  sojourn  one  night  In  fte_Ma«II- 


|n  the  Madison  Hut. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  few  years  ago  I  climbed  the  North- 
ern Peaks  In  New  Hampshire,  and  dur- 


dispensable^  tc .  J™n.    In  the  first  act  I  the  stories  that  aro  usually  sprung  or 

her  wooing  was  after  the  manner  of 


cave  women.  Small  wonder  that  the 
sensitive  vouth  at  once  submitted. 

Mr.  Becman,  however,  was  in  every 
respect  admirable  as  Jean.  His  imper- 
sonation was  distinguished,  sincere, 
emotionally  eloquent.  His  facial  play 
was  significant,  and  when  silent  he  was 
effective  and  In  the  picture. 

Cesaire  and  l>ivonne,  the  honest  coun- 
try couple,  were  played  with  becoming 
heartiness  by  Mr.  Cerny  and  Mme. 
Diska,  Dechelette.  pe  Poter,  Caoudal, 
Laborderle,  were  adequately  vitalized 
by  Messrs.  Saulisac.  Cassin,  Toumeur 
aiid  Rosselet.  Miss  Kereu  was  a  dis- 
creet and  ingenuous  Irene.  Mme.  Roche 
was  appropriately  shrewish  as  Ro- 
sa Ho. 

"Sapho"  will  be  repeated  this  even- 
ing. On  Wednesday  evening  "Le  Maitre 
de  Forges,"  with  Mme.  Darthy  and  Mr. 
Becman,  will  be  presented. 

Louis  Vandergeren,  a  Belgian  singer, 
who  comes  directly  from  the  trenches, 
will  sing  this  evening  during  the  in- 
termission of  "Sapho." 


newcomers.  One  story  was  the  same 
as  that  told  by  "Vermonter,"  excepting 
that  in  this  case  the  animal  was  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  "Dlngmaul,"  or, 
as  some  guides  have  It,  "dlngmahaul." 
I  was  shown  "Dlngmaul  Rock"  on  the 
side  of  the  mountains'  near  the  trail. 
Castlne.  Me.         W.  G.  SARGENT. 


MISS  ST.  DENIS  PLEASES 

IN  "DANCE  OF  INDIA'] 


Assisted  by  Ted  Shawn  am 
i    Naatch  Girls,  She  Leads  £xcef-| 
lent  Bill  at  Keith's  Theatre. 

Ruth    St.    Denis,    assisted    by  Te 
Shawn  and  a  large  group  of  auxlllar 
dancers,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith' 
Theatre  this  week.    The  act  Is  a  re 
view  of  tho  dance  pageant  of  Indl 
Greece  and  Egypt,  as  presented  at  th< 
Greek  Theatre,  California.  Eostonlansl 
are    already    familiar   with   Miss  St.l 
Denis's  Interpretations  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  styles  of  dance.    Last  even-| 
ing  she  added  the  dance  of  India. 

The  latter  feature  of  the  program  had 
an  added  advantage  In  Mr.  Shawn's  In- 
genious treatment  of  the  idea,  for  the 
dance  was  appropriately  dramatic  and 
1  there  was  a  "story"  lucidly  conveyed 
by  the  art  of  the  interpreters. 

Miss  St.  Denis  was  something  more 
than  the  oriental  beauty  standing  out  In 
'  relief  among  the  Nautch  girls.  Her  dis- 
robing and  yielding  her  all  to  the  beg- 
gar, so  convincingly  portrayed  by  the 
reposeful  Mr.  Shaun,  was  done  as  the1 
feted  dancer  who  looked  upon  life  from  I 
a  suddenly  new  angle.    Both  dancers  I 
charmed  in  their  rhythmical  and  en-j 
chantlngly  graceful  movements  and  InC 
the  fleetneas  and  ease  of  the  dance. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  George  Rock- 1 
well  and  Al  Wood  in  songs  and  chatter,  I 
Hans  Wilson  and  Steve  and  Leiner  Mc-I 
Nally  In  a  dancing  and  acrobatic  act.J 
Vivian  Blackburn  and  Elwood  F.  Bost-l 
wick  in  "Peacock  Alley,"  an  entertain- 1 
Ing  sketch;  Max  G.  Cooper  and  Irene! 
itlcardo  In  a  comedy  singing  act,  Paull 
McCarty  and  Elsie  Faye  in  a  delight- 1 
ful  comedy  sketch  skilfully  played, 
nerkin  Girls  In  a  singing  act,  Herbert's] 
leaping  canines,  and  the  eighth  episode 


Sidewinder  and  Gyascutus. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  quadruped  which  has  longer  legs  , 
on  one  Bide  than  the  other,  and  which 
"Vermonter"  calls  a  sidewinder.  Is  dif- 
ferent from  tho  quadrupedal  animal 
which  is  known  to  lexicographers  by 
that  name.  Such  an  animal  as  "Ver- 
monter" describes  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  called  by  any  other  name 
than  gyascutus— a  word  not  Ignored  by 
all  the  lexicographers,  though  I  see 
that  It  is  Ignored  by  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary and — which  is  stranger— by  that 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  work,  the 
Oxford  Dictionary.  The  dictionaries 
which  accord  recognition  to  the  word 
say — and  I  have  .always  so  understood — 
that  the  quadrupedal  gyascutus  (the 
word  gyascutus  also  has  another 
meaning)  Is  an  Imaginary  animal.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  the  animal 
spoken  of  except  in  humorous  discourse. 
The  .Standard  Dictionary  states  that 
"the  word  is  said  to  have  been  coined 
by  a  showman,  who  pretende£Jto Jiave 
a  specimen." 
Brookline. 


OBSERVER. 


featuring  Mr 


FRENCH  COMPANY  OPENS 
IN  "SAPHO"  AT  THE  COPLEY 

Play  Seems  Old-Fashioned  and 
Episodic — Mr.  Becman  Is  Ad- 
mirable as  Jean. 

The  Theatre  Francals  des  Etats-Unls  i 


of  "Patrla," 

Castle.    "•""/ 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE 

"The  Love  Mill"  moved  intact  intoE 
the  Boston  Opera  House  from  the  Col-| 
lonlal  Theatre  last  nisbt,  and  ha  i  a| 
splendid  Reception.  The  same  all-star i 
cast,  with  Vera  Michelena  and  Ralph 
illerz,  not  to  forget  an  enlarged  "beauty 
Chorus,"   remain  with  the  productlon.J 

Z*J  C(r*  U+l  -h^^>  <  f 


A  Plea  for  Plain  Living. 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

We  hear  a  whole  lot  of  talk  about  tho 
|  high  cost  of  living,  but  little  is  said  of 
I  the  expensive  luxuries.  *  When  you  and 
!  I  were  boys  if  we  got  a  string  of  spools 
'and  mother's  button-box  and  a  few 
I  blocks  V"e   carpenter  made   we  wero 
I  happy  kids;  but  now  In  a  family  of  one 
'  or  more  children  there  must  be  dolls 
'I  costing  $2.60  to  }5  each,  Teddy  bears 
'!  $1  and  more,  and  many  other  trinkets 
too  numerous  to  mention.    There  Is  a 
population    of    30,000    In  Barnstable 
county.   I  will  put  the  small  sum  of  one 
!  dollar  to  each  Individual,  which  Is  small, 
!  and  we  have  the  euro  of  530.000  goes  to 
'  the  dumping  ground  each  year.  Some 
homes  you  can't  get  across  the  floor  in 
'  either  room  without  stumbling  over  ex- 
1  pensive  trinkets;  then  howl  at  the  cost 
,f  living.    I  wore  skates  tied  on  with 
rope  yarns  and  several  boys  I  know  of 
have  got  skates  screwed  onto  their  shoes 
that  cost  from  18  to  $15  per  pair  and 
'  these  families  are  not  having  an  over 
abundance   of   substantial   food.  And 
when  It  comes  to  clothing.  I  went  to 
church  in  pants  my  grandfather  wore, 
but  now  it's  a  new  suit  for  spring,  the 
same  for  summer,  fall,  and  winter;  new 
hats  when  the  season  changes;  a  neck- 
tie for  every  day  of  the  week,  silk  stock-  | 
ings  white,  black,  and  tan  shoes  $3  to 
$«  a  pair.    And  three  out  of  every  Ave 
famlles  own  an  automobile  and  these 
are  the  families  that  are  crying:  "Give  , 
me  bread."  •  We  also  hear  of  thousands 
of  students  ready  for  action  In  case  of 
war    Boss,  you  hike  it  to  the  cornfield 
and  help  the  farmer  this  coming  season, 
and  you  will  render  greater  assistance  to 
your  country,  and  you  won't  lose  a  'eg  or 
an  arm.  but  on  the  contrary  will  bo  bet- 
ter fitted  for  your  next  winter's  »<shoo  - 
1  mg  than  you  ever  was  before.  Work 
fo?  your  board  and  winter's  supply  of 
vegetables  and  you  can  put  it  down  to 
your  credit  that  you  have  done  some- 
thing better  for  you  and  your  countrs 
than  vou  would  at  some  summer  re- 
sort slinging  hash  for  people  who  are 
dymg  wUh  the  gout  and .apoplexy  from 
over  eating. 
Osterville. 


OWEN  B.  LEWIS. 


Up-to-Date. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Wet  solo: 

Hew  dry  I  ami 
How  dry  I  am: 
I  cannot  tell 
How  dry  I  am' 


Dry  as  a  weathered  bane 

Bone-dryl 

*Mt5»     '  ^  rex  TOT. 

APOLLO  CLUB 

CiUD.  fc.mil  Mollenhauer, 

[conductor,  save  Ua  third  concert  of 
I  the  season  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program   contained   these  part 

[eonjE:  Davies.  Hymn  Before  Action; 
Robinson,  At  Twilight;  Cadman.  The 

[  Blizzard  (tenor  sole.  Ralph  L.  Harlow}. 
Richards.  Mister  Boogaman;  Lis*t.  Die' 
Lorelei;  Trunk.  Autumn;  Dvorak, 
Heart-Ache;  Leoncavallo,  Gentle  Friend 
Pierrot;  Strauss.  Beautiful  Blue  Dan. 
ube;  Schubert,  The  Almighty  (tenor 
solo.  Lambert  Murphy).    Mr.  Murphy's 

J  solos  were  as  follows:    Protheroe,  AA 

i  Love  but  a  Day;  Hor3man.  The  Bird  of 
the  Wilderness;  Campbell-Tipton  The 
Crying  of  Water;  Massenet.  "Ah. 
Fuyez,"  from  "Manon";  RelchardL 
When  the  Roses  Bloom;  Chadwick.  Be>. 
fore  Dawn,  and  Cadman.  I  Hear  a 
Thrush  at  Eve." 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  persona 


many  times,  gave  a  couple  of  encores 
.  and.  but  for  the  length  of  the  program. 
:  probably  would  have  given  more.  The 
,  audience  wero  like  Oliver  Twist,  but 
Mr.  Murphy  had  to  pass  up  the  desire 
J  for  more  with  an  extra  bow.    He  for- 
'  >ierly  sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
■I  company    and    has    an  exceptionally 
;,a  sweet  voice  that  makes  an  Impression 
- 1  the  first  time  It  Is  heard.  His  rendition  sf 
M  "Ah,  Love  but  a  Day"  and  "I  Hear  i 

■  t  Thrush  at  Eve"  was  worth  going  many  I 
Jh  a  mile  to  hear. 

)    The  singing  of  the  club  was  as  good 
;'as    usual.      "Heart-Ache,"    with  its 
haunting  accompaniment,  and  "Mister 
Boogaman"  were  repeated.    The  rolliek- 1 
ing  "Gentle  Friend  Pierrot"  and  Nathan 

■  Haskell  Dole's  words  for  Strauss's  ever- 
-4  popular  waltz  were  other  numbers  which 

called  forth  prolonged  applause.  The 
rjwork  of  Conductor  Mollenhauer  was  ex- 


FRENCH  COMEDY1 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:    "Le  Maitre  de  ~ 
Forges,"  comedy  In  five  acts  by  Georges 
Ohnet;  played  by  the  Theatre  Francals 
of  New  York. 

Philippe  Derblay  Cla'xle  P.enedict 

1  Moullnet  Ilolifrt  Toumeur 

Due  <1"  Bliguy  Kdotiard  Caealn 

I<e  General  Paul  Cerny 

,  Bacbelln  Pierre  Mlndaiat 

Baron  do  Prefond  Georges  Saulleu 

OctaTe  Bernard  Kouselet 

Claire  <]e  Beaulleu  Gllda  Darthy 

Atbenai*  Yvonne  Mitral 

Marquise  de  Beaulleu  Jenny  ptaka 

Raronne  de  Prefont  Mile.  Plcco 

Suzanui-  Yvonne  Karaae 

1  If  "Lc  Maitre  do  Forges"  had  been 
produced  In  Paris  Just  before  the  war, 
would  it  have  filled  the  theatre  for  3SK- 
odd  performances?  When  it  was  pro- 
duced in  18S3  Its  success  was  great,  and 
not  only  becauso  the  romance  from 
which  it  was  derived  was  popular.  Jane 
Hading,  who  had  Just  left  operetta,  was 
the  haughty  heroine.  Damala,  who 
played  th>;  part  of  Philippe,  was  not 
then  a  victim  of  the  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  bourgeois  rejoiced  in  tho  final  vlc- 

1  tory  of  the  Ironmaster  over  the  proud 
aristocrat.  Ohnet  was  the  friend  of 
democracy.  The  bourgeois  took  thes« 
stage  men  and  women  seriously.  He  did 
not  stop  to  consider  that  Moullnet,  a 
man  of  the  people,  who  had  made  his 
money  in  trade,  was  delighted  at  the 
marrlagcof  his  daughter  to  a  real  duke. 
The  theatregoer  welcomed  the  final 
speech  before  each  curtain,  and  even 
some  of  the  critics  agreed  that  the  com- 
edy was  dramatic,  the  real  stuff  for  the 
theatre.  Anatole  France  and  Jules 
Lemaitre  wrote  cruelly  amusing  articles 
about  Ohnet.  his  novels  and  his  plays. 
Ohnet  did  not  stop  writing  them.  The 
great  public  continued  to  read  the  ro- 
mances, to  sec  the  plays. 

This  may  he  said  of  "Lc  Maitre  do 
Forges."  however  artificial  the  play  Is 
In  many  ways,  however  feeble  on  the 
whole  the  drawing  of  character,  there 
Is  opportunity  for  an  emotional  actress 
and  a  romantic  actor. 

And  so  at  this  late  day  the  play  Is 
tolerable  and  to  be  endured  if  the  parts 
of  Claire  and  Philippe  are  played  with 
a  straight  face  and  with  a  display  of 
passion,  now  frozen,  now  burning.  Mr. 
Benedict,  evidently  an  experienced  ac- 
tor, thoroughly  versed  In  his  art,  gave 
what  inlsht  be  called  an  excellent  mid- 
dle-aged interpretation  of  the  Iron  mas-  I 
ter.    He  simulated  adroitly  the  enthusl- I 
asm  of  the  ardent  lover,  and  when  that 
enthusiasm  was  chilled  by  the  shabby  ] 
behavior  of  the  proud  Claire,  he  easily  f 


control.   Mine.  uBrrlly  gave  duo  ct 
sl.s  !»   the   haughtiness  of  Clatrc.  oer 
coldness,  her  disgust,  as  soon  as  su  i 
realized  that  she  hart  practically  sow  . 
hrrself  in  a  moment  of  pique.  Her  tfr°T["  ] 
in:;  hivu  for  the  generous  self-sacrinc- 
Ing.  blameless  Philippe,  who-  we  inor* 
than  suspect  Was  a  bit  of  a  prig,  * 
flnrtv  portrayed.    She  acted  the  seen 
-It  l!    Atltenals   in  the  third   act  wltii 
K-milne  force1,  not  as  a  woman  torg«i 
tiim-  her  Dlrth  and  shrieking  as  a  viiago. 
Hm  what  puppets  these  two  are,  tana 
loncd  as  tin  excuse  tor  so  many  scenes- 
to  please  simple  souls  delighting  in  tno 
conventional  and  the  obvious!   The  pari 
of  the  attorney  was  well  played  arid 
Mr.  Tourneur  gave  a  good  Idea,  of  tne 
prosperous  bourgeois. 
,  The  waits  were  not  so  long  as  Is  cus- 
tomary in  performances  by  VYench  com- 
panies.   The  settings  were  so  shabb> 
that  It  seemed  as  If  even  Philippe  and 
his  sister  were  in  sadly  reduced  clrcum- 
|  stances     A  small  audience  applauded 
warmly.    The  play  will  be  repeated  to- 
night.   On  Friday  and  Saturday  mghts 
Who    n'a-    will     be    Bernstein  s  La 
(Rafale."  which  has  been  performed  here 
under  the  title  -The  Whirlwind,  with] 
CM  me.  Simone  as  the  heroine. 


•.2Mb 

Little  did  we  think  when  in  an  idle 
moment  we  printed  here  Dr.  William 
Maginn's  account  of  how  he  discovered 
"the  most  lordly,  the  most  excellent  and 
I 'he  most  convenient  means  that  ever 
was  seen"  (to  quote  Garganlua)  of  hold- 
ing up  his  drawers  that  the  subject  would 
l ouch  the  heart  of  the  people.  Some  per- 
sons, fussy  in  small  matters,  may  say 
that  the  heart  is  situated  bighea.  Let- 
:rrs  have  come  to  us  from  every  quar- 
:er,  letters  relating  to  drawers,  suspend- 
ers, braces.  We  have  already  published 
'Urookline's,",.  minute  description  of  his 
■■■heme.  Here  is  the-letter  of  another  ex- 
perimenter. Maginn  had  confidence  in 
lorizontal  tapes,  you  may  remember. 
'One  of  those  inventions,"  rte^'said, 
'which  will  stand  the  test  so  long  as  the  i 
iresent  general  system  ot  breeches-mak- 1 
ng  is  retained;  tout  that.  I  freely  admit,' 
ppears  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  free 
rom  radical  defects.  The  pressure  comes 
oo  exclusively  on  particular  parts  of  the 
boulders.  "By  a  row  of  buttons  all  round 
his  evil  might  be  remedied.  That  again 
ottld  involve  inconveniences  of  quite  ; 
nother.  though  perhaps  an  even  more  f 
stressing  order." 


How  to  Support  Drawers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Brookline's"  method  of  supporting 
drawers  may  he  all  right  for  those  who 
do  not  have  to  work,  but  where  the 
drawers  have  to  stand  great  stress,  it 
would  be  Inefficacious.  I  have  found 
the  following  method,  which  I  havo 
used  for  many  years,  adequate  to  meet 
the  strain  under  all  circumstances: 

I  use  two  large  safety  pins— the  kind 
used  to  pin  horse  blankets— both  in  front, 
pinned  horizontally  to  both  the  trou- 
sers and  drawers  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  from  the  top.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  an  unshakable  attachment 
abdominally  and  allows  considerable  | 
latitude  posteriorly. 

A  friend  of  mine  used  two  shingle 
tails  thrusting  them  through  the  bind- 
,ng  of  the  pantaloons  and  drawers.  This 
•nethod  has  the  advantages  of  cheap- 
ness, but  the  perpiration  frorn^ie  body 
s  liable  to  rust  the  nails,  which  makes 
t  difficult  to  "drawer"  them  out  I 
am  sure  that  anyone  who  gives  my 
nethod  a  fair  trial  will  never  use  any 
>ther.  WILLIAM  HOLDEN. 

Uxbrldge. 

The  Morning  Mercury  of  New  Bed- 
:ord,  paying  the  Herald  the  compliment 

>f  reprinting  the  disquisition  On  suspend- 
;rs  made  this  comment: 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  ,that  Will- 
am  Logan  Fisher  of  New  Bedford,  who  j 
narried  a  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  j 
Rodman,  wrote  reminiscences  about  70 
,-ears  ago.    'I  witnessed  the  putting  on  ' 
>f  the  first  pair  of  suspenders  that  were  ! 
iver  used  in  this  town  as  a  part  of  male  | 
ittire,"  he  wrote,  'in  reference  to  which  1 
i  valuable  old  Friend  remarked  that  he 
loped  he  would  always  have  hips  to 
ceep  up  his  breeches.    Yet  eventually  ' 
his  Friend  adopted  the  use  of  them 
vimself.' " 


Mnrln— lllnt  if  one  hrenlc  the  other  will  hold; 
or  If  both  break  your  Ranking  fall. 
'  But  what  break?  may  I  ask?  What 
did  Shakespeare  call  'em.  ZONA, 
'  "Wollaston  Hill. 

Gaskins  were  a  sort  of  loose  hose  or 
breeches.  Frolicsome  Maria  pun3  on 
"points."  Upper  and  lower  garments 
were  kept  together  by  points,  which 
were  lagged  laces  or  cords  of  twisted 
yarn,  silk  or  leather.  They  attached 
hose  to  doublet,  laced  bodices,  served 
various  parts  as  buttons.  Peachum. 
speaking  of  a  stingy  man,  wrote:  "So 
naturally  sparing  that  if  a  point  from 
his  hose  had  broken  he  would  have  tied 
the  same  upon  a  knot  and  made  it  to 
serve  againe. "-JB4.  . 

LONGY  CLUB  GIVES  ITS  \\ 
3D  CONCERT  OF  SEASON 

Program  Is  Attractively  Planned 
and  Heard,  in  Jordan  Hall.  j 

The  Longy^ub  gave  Its  third  concert  ',. 
of  the  season  last  evening  at  Jordan  | 
Hall.    The  program    was    as    follows:  j 
Woollett,  \rinq  Pieces   for   piano,  two 
flutes,  clarinet  and  horn;  Handel  Trio  ill  : 
K   flat   for  two   oboes   and   bassoon;  i 
tlowvy>  Suite  Gauloise.  Op.  90,  for  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns  aJid 
two  bassoons. 

The  program  was  attractively  planned. 
Handel's  .Trio  was  played  for  the  first  ■' 
time  at  these  concerts.   Woollctt's  Fiw  ' 
Pieces  are  melodious,   soothing.  The 
charming  opening  theme  in  the  Prelude 
is  repeated  in  the  Finale.   The  combina-  ' 
tion  of  horn  and  piano  is  effective  In  i 
the  Nocturne.     The  Scherzo  for  flutes  j, 
and  clarinet  has  character  and   true  i 
gayety.    The  Romance  for  the  clarinet  j 
has  a  melancholy  tenderness^ 

Handel's  Trio  displays  oboes  and  bas-  j 
soon  to  excellent  advantage.  The  music  J 
is  quaint  and  sharply  rhythmical  Jpowvy 
died  at  Lepzig  in  1898.  His  Suite  was 
played  hero  some  13  years  ago.  His 
music  is  simple,  tuneful.  The  Influence 
of  Mendelssohn  Is  readily  perceived. 

it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  ex- 
cellent musicianship  displayed,  by  the 
club,  and  the  audience  was  heartily  ap- 
preciative. 


Hold  her  in.  MccsrEsy  cried 

Stop  h«r,  «»til  MeCne: 
I  thought  I'd  stake  to  piece* 
■As  \long  the  road  we  flew. 
My  head  was  (pinning-  like  a  top. 

My  heart  war.  In  deapalr. 
The  dim  himself  was  in  the  wheel* 

Behind  McCarthy'!  max* 

The  Chilled  Heart  of  Song. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  one,  quoted  in  the  Sunday  Her- 
ald's musical  notes,  says  this  war  has 
produced  no  striking  song.  Is  that  to 
be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  sweeping 
hatreds  and  detestations  aroused  by  it? 
"A  shudder  ran  through  the  house,"  says 
a  Frelchwoman,  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  enemy.  Words  wholly 
failed.  And  so  it  Is  here  where  President 
Eliot  writes  of  "torn  and  bleeding  France 
and  England"  and  we  looking  dumbly 
on.  Th6  accumulation  of  horrors  day  by  i 
day,  the  new,  merciless,  devastating 
forms  of  death  and  torture  dry  up  the 
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Mr.  White  added  to  the  pleasure 
the  evsnine  in  responding  to  the  pulse  j 
of  his  audience  with  songs  of  the  pop- 
ular variety.  Mr.  De  Mallly,  excellent 
in  the  flute  obbligato  with  Mme.  Bcotney 
In  the  mad  scene,  gave  pleasure  with 
the  richness  of  his  tope  and  his  muaie- 
ianly  interpretation. 


Some  Points. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  result  of  your  researches  on  sus- 
penders interested  me  much.  I  noticed 
the  first  reference  found  for  braces  was 
dated  1730.  I  thought  that  the'  immortal 
Swan  of  Avon  ought  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  humble  subject  of  gal- 
lowses, and  so  investigated.  T  found 
many  references  to  those  first  cousins 
of  braces,  garters. 

By  the  way,  they  offer  a  splendid 
-ubjet  for  your  reflections  some  morn- 
ins.  Literature  is  rich  with  garters  all 
the  way  from  Malvolio  in  the  latest 
>ty]e  and  Hamlet  "down-gyved"  to  the 
famous  reference  to  our  favorite  brand 
In  "It  pays  to  advertise."  Nor  should 
we  forget  the  poor  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury and  her  embarrassment  or  Sam 
Johnson  "being."  as  Boswell  says 
"drawn  upon  the  ice  by  a  boy  bare^ 
footed,  who  pulled  him  along  by  a 
garter  fixed  round  him;  no  very  easv 
operation,  as  his  size  was  . remarkably 
large."  Tins  last  bewilders  us  more 
than  ever.  "V\  e  ourselves  certainly  wear 
no  such  enormous  garters. 

Our  only  find  of  any  value  at  all  was 
t\his  remark  in  ''Twelfth  Night"— Act  i 


ANNE  GULICK  GIVES  HER 
SECOND  PIANO  RECITAL 

is  Well  Trained  and  Her  Hands  Are 
Powerful,  but  Light-Fingered. 

Anne  Gulick  gave  her  second  piano 
recital  at  Steinert  Hall  last  evening. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Bach, 
overture  from  the  29th  church  Cantata; 
Schumann,  PapiUons,  op.  2;  Beethoven, 
sonata,  A  minor,  op.  101;  MacDowell, 
sonata  Erolca  Galnor,  op.  50;  Granades 
Spanish  Dance,  Valse  de  Concert'. 
Rubinstein,  Staccato  Etude. 
Miss  Gulick  is  a  well-trained  pianist. 
|  very  springs  Of  poetry  and  musle  in  the  I  Her  hands  are  powerful,  yet  they  can 
P  soul.  The  whole  world  In  contemplation  1 
grows  sullen  and  sombre  as  if  each  being 
had  a  never  to  be  forgotten  personal 
wrong  to  avenge.  It  is  a  relief  In  som6 
degree  to  turn  to  memories  of  our  civil 
war  and  the  heroism  of  our  boys  and  to 
think  of  the  spirit  of  their  brave  foes  in 
the  South.  No  poison  gas,  no  liquid  fire, 
no  tear-producing  shells,  no  deportations 
of  men,  women  and  children  into  Slavery, 
no  attempts  with  airships  to  destroy  the 
weak  and  helpless  non-combatants  it 
that  conflict .  Bad  as  is  warw  that  grea 
contest  had  a  clear  and  worthy  issue 
and  was  followed  by  a  general  amnesty 
for  political  offenders  and  a  chivalrous 
reconciliation  all  round.  Today  no  man, 
no  woman,  no  child  sings  who  thinks  of 
Europe  aflame  and  engulfed  In  horrors. 
But  the  pit  already  yawns  for  Dragon 
WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Boston. 

The  writer  quoted  toy  Mr.  Wright  is  an 
Englishman,  and  his  statement  was  con- 
cerning only  British  song  writers.  The 
French  have  written  many  pathetic  and 
stirring  war-songs.  Some  of  them,  words 
and  music,  are  by  pollus  in  the  trenches. 
—Ed. 


"W.  C  I*,"  in  the  Herald  of  Feb.  28, 
asked  for  the  words  of  that  "inspiring 
song,  'McCarty's  Mare.'  '*  We  have  re- 
ceived answers  from  "D.  G.  H."  of  War- 


"Rlght  Hand  Man." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  "right  hand  man."  We  use  it 
to  mean  a  staunch  supporter  or  aid, 
but  why?  AVIS  B.  HOLLET. 

Tangerine  Orange  Co.,  Florida, 
A  right  hand  man  was  originally  "a 
soldier  holding  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity or  command  over  the  right  of  a 
troop  of  horse."  Thus  Peuys  speaks 
ren,  "J.  D.  K."  of  Boston,  who  says'i  of  some  one  as  not  only  being  admlt- 
the  song  was  sung  by  Dan  Bryant  inj! te(J  into  the  Duke  of  Alexander's  guards 
the  60s;  Mr.  S.  Harrock  of  Westmin--1  but  also  put  "as  a  right  hand  roan,  and 
ster;  Dr.  Edward  E.  Brlry  of  Bath,  Mejj  other  marks  ot  respect."  This  meaning 
who  writes:  "For  many  years  this  song 
was  always  to  be  found  on  a  sheet  of 
songs,  nearly  the  size  of  a  newspaper, 
peddled  ayound  city  streets  on  Circus 
Day  and  sold  for  10  cents,  called  'Popu- 
lar Songs  of  the  Day.'  "  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  these  gentlemen  for  the  interest 
shown  by  them,  but  they  send  only  one 
verse  or  admit  that  they  quote  accord- 
ing to  their  recollection.  The  following 
letter  is  a  little  more  definite: 

McCarthy's  Mar«, 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  the  work  that  you  have  been 
doing  to  trace  the  history  of  our  frag- 
mentary ballads,  and  I  am  sending  you 
three  verses,  and  as  I  believe,  the  prop- 
er chorus  for  "McCarthy's  Mare."  re- 
ferred to  In  the  Herald  of  Feb.  28.  The 
song    was  not  one    of  Harrigan  and 
Hart's,  but  was  first  sung  in  Boston, 
SO  near  as  I  can  discover,  in  1874  at  the 
Old  Howard  by  Delehanty  and  Hinck-  j 
ler  (sic).  The  home  of  these  artists  was  1 
In  Albany,  and  doubtless  they  are  still  ! 
alive.    They   were  very  popular  clog ' 
dancers  and  songsters,  and  Introduced 
the  famous  song  much  more  worthy  of 
perpetuation,     "Love     Amongst     the  I 
vtoses." 

I  Worcester.  ■  A.  L.  C 

The  singing  dancers  were  Delehanty 
and  Hengler  (not  Hlnckler).  We  are 
under  the  Impression  that  one  of  them 
at  least  is  dead.  And  is  it  McCarthy 
or  McCarty?  Delehanty  and  Hengler 
were  in  the  Union  Square  scene  in  "The 
Streets  of  New  York"  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  early  in  1872.— Ed. 


s  obsolete.  Today  the  term  is  equiva- 
lent to  "right  hand."  a  useful  or  im- 
portant person,  an  efficient  or  Indis- 
pensable aid.  As  far  back  as  1628  we 
hear  of  O'Connor,  the  "right  hand"  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare.  and  in  Tennyson's 
"Princess,"  "Lady  Psyche  was  the 
right  hand  now."-E<L    | 

!  TEMPLE  CONCERT 


"A.  L.  C.'s"  Version, 

We  started  for  the  fair 
With  spirits  light  and  hearty; 

Behind  McCarthy's  msre. 
(It  was  a  lively  party). 

Mahoney  tumbled  out  behind 
Believe  me  what  I  say, 

I  wanted  to  assist  hlra 
But  the  mare  she  went  away. 

Chorus. 

Tor  off  she  went,  for  off  she  went. 
Be  Gob.  I  wasn't  worth  a  cent; 

The  sate  indade  was  hard  as  flint; 
Behind  McCarthy's  mate. 

Mahoney  held  the  reins, 

McCarthy  held  Maboney; 
Whiskey  filled  our  brains, 

(The  mare  was  tail  and  bony) 
Mahoney  tumbled  out  behind 

And  there  we  let  him  lay; 
I  couldn't  help  h'.ni  up  because 

The  mare  she  ran  awav 


I    The   final   concert  in   the  Treniont 
i  Temple  concert  course  for  the  current 
i  season  took  place  last  evening.  The  ar- 
tists were  Mme.  Evelyn  Scotney,  «o- 
I  orano;    Howard    White,    basso,  and 
Charles  De  Mallly,  flute.  Mr.  H.  Seller 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Organ.  William  Tell  Overture  Rossini 

Mr.  Seller. 

Aria,  "When  the  Flame  of  Love,"  from 

"The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth."  Bizet 

Mr.  White. 
Med  scene  from  "Lucia"  (with  rlute).. 

Donizetti 

Mme.  Ecotney. 
Songs:  ■ 

"Rotes   Seftly   Blooming."  Spobr 

"Au  Pays"  i  Holmes 

"At   Taper  Time"  zucca. 

"The  Floral  Dance."  (By  request) . -Mots 
Mr.  White. 

8°"Impressl6ns."  •  /,S,**|I* 

"Hymn*  au  Solell"  G*°rer" 

"Lullaby."   «^?,<T?tt 

'  Wake   Up."  ,  Phillips 

Mme.  Scotney. 
flute  solo.  _^  ; 

Mr.  De  Mallly. 

"The    Toun*   Warrior." .  . . . .  .  .  .Bur.e.s.. 

"Three  Fishers."  (By  request) ...Hullah 

±  Ballynure  Ballad  (°ld  IriS'» 

Mr.  _ 


White. 

°"By  the  Waters  of  Minnetenka."  (with 

*ute\   ...Lleuranee 

•  The  Mlil'e^s  '  Daughter." . . Buszi-Peecia 
"Bonnie  S*eet  Beaie."  (By  re*u,^,)ib.rt 
Mme.  Scotney. 
Barcarole  trota   "Tales  of   H°  ofterttaci 
Mme.   Scotney  and  Mr.  White. 
Mme.  Scotney,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  the  faces  among  the  artists 
who  have  appeared  at  these  concerts, 
was  m  the  vein  last  evening;  nor  is  it 
to  much  to  say  that  she  has  never  ap- 
peared In  this  course  to  better  advant- 
age.   Her  tinging  as  the  "mad  lady" 
from  Donizetti's  opera  showed  her  at 
ease  in  the  florid  pasages.    There  was 
the  assurance  of  the  singer  who  knew 
her  song;   the  trills  were  ciean  and 
well  defined  and  the  staccati  notes  were 


toe  light-fingered.  Her  left  hand  sows 
unusual  proficiency.  She  has  a  nice 
sense  of  proportion.  Last  evening  her 
playing  was  intellectual  yet  not  lacking 
in  vitality.  She  will  give  a  third  re- 
cital on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  24. 

IN  "LA  RAFALE" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  "La  Rafale,"  a  ( 
play  in  three  acts  by  Henry  Bernstein,  . 
acted  by  the  Theatre  Francais  of  New 

York  company. 

Robert  dc  Chaceroy   Edgar  Beeman 

Le  Baron  Lehourg  Edoiiard  Cassin  >a. 

Amedee  Lebourg  ..Georges  Sa'ilieu 

Braeelln   Bernard  Rocselet 

Helene  de'Brechebel  Gi'da  Darthy 

Le  Baroune  Lebourg  ■  Jenny  DtsKa 

La  Marquise  de  Doullence  Anna  Gulcbanl 

Bernstein's  drama  has  been  performed 
in  this  country  in  two  or  three  versions. 
As  "Baccarat"  it  was  played  In  German 
in,  New  York  eight  years  ago.  Mme. 
Marietta  Oily,   who   took  the  part  of 
Helene,  played  It  the  next  year  in  Eng- 
lish    As  "The  Whirlwind,"  in  a  trans- 
lation by  George  Egerton.  the  play  was 
seen  in  Boston  at  the  Plymouth  Thea- 
tre   in    December,    1911,    when  Mme. 
Simone,  the  original  Helene  in  Pans. 
,  was  supported  by  Emmett  Corngan  as 
Ithe  baron,  Edwin  Arden  as  the  lover 
}  and  Charles  Francis  as  the  cousin.  , 
i    The  play  Itself  is  brutal  and  repulsive. 
The  heroine  in  her  chief  scene  begs  her 
father,  because  he  had  forced  her  into  a. 
loveless  marriage  that  he  might  climb 
higher  on  the  social  ladder,  to  give  her 
over  half  a  million  francs  that  she  may  |( 
save  her  lover,  gambler  and  thief,  from 
prison.     The   lover,    who   evidently  is 
Bernstein's  idea  of  a  "tres  chic  gentle-  | 
man."  sees  no  other  way  out  of  it  than  . 
suicide,  which  he  justifies  because,  for-  j 
sooth,  he  is  an  aristocrat.     Helene  is 
unfortunate  in  her  family.    Papa  is  a 
hopeless  snob;  the  Baroness  is  stupid; 
and  what  shall  be  said  of  the  detestable 
cousin  who  finally  gives  Helene  the  re- 1 
quired  sum,  but  exacts  from  her  the  loss  i 
of  the  remains  of  her  honor?  Her  sacri- 
fice is  in  vain.   Robert,  the  aristocratic  i 
crook,  blows  out  his ;  brains.    Tt  is  a  j 
wonder  that  Bernstein  did  not  bring  in 
the  cousin  demanding  his  money  back 
for  the  final  curtain. 

Now   Bernstein   borrowed   the  main 
idea  of  his  play  from  an  episode  lnj 
Hervleu's     novel.    "Pelnts    par  eux-j 
memes."     Hingle,   a  clubman.  Is  the . 
lover   of  Francolse.     A  compromising 
letter  written   by   her  falls   into  the, 
hands   of   Baron  Munstein,   who   tells ; 
Francoise  he  will  return  it  to  her  if  she  I 
will  yield  to  his  desire.    Hingle  has] 
tricked  at  cards  and  been  expelled  from  i 
the  club.    Resolved  to  kill  himself,  he  i 
will  first  save  his  mistress.    He  hires; 
Munstein   to   a  rendezvous   and  then  j 
gives  him  the  choice  of  handing  over  it 
the  letter*  or  receiving  a  bullet.  Thel* 
baron    hands-   the    letter    to    Hingle,  | 
who  sends  It  to  Francoise  and  then  p 
leaves  this  world.    Bernstein  has  bor- 
rowed the  situation  of  the  hero,  whose  j 
disgraceful  act  must  inevitably  lead  to  > 
suicide;  also  the   leading  idea  of  the 
play,  the  flaming  passion  of  the  woman, 
who  will  sell  her  costly  jewels,  confess 
to  her  father,  give  her  body  to  a  man 
whom  she  loathes,  all  for  the'  sake  of  a. 
more  or  less  attractive  rascal. 

The  spectator  knows  nothing  about 
the  supposedly  charming  side  of  Robert.  ; 
He  is  told  by  persons  on  the  stage  that 
Robert  is  a  gambler;  soon  Robert  owns, 
that  he  is  a  thief,  nor  does  he  offer 
as  an  excuse  his  lave  for  Helene.  He 
gambled,  he  cheated,  he  stole,  simply  I 
because  gambling  was  his  occupation. 
The  only  possible  interest  that  can  be 
taken  in  him  is  that  he  has  inspired 
this  wild  passion  in  the  breast  of 
Helene. 

When  Mme.  Simone  played  the  part, 
her  technic  excited  admiration,  but 
this  technic  was  so  polished  that  it 
froze  emotion.  The  spectator  sat  and 
was  not  moved.  Mme.  Darthy.  a  hand- 
some woman,  whose  costumes  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  poverty  and 
sliabbiness  of  scenery  and  furniture,  is 
an  experienced  aotress  who  has  played 
prominent  parts  in  leading  theatres  of 
Paris.  As  Helene,  she  delivered  the  I 
more  emotional  speeches  with  indis-  j 
putable  spirit,  but  her  conception .  ofJ 


laracter  wn«  not  convincing'  her! 
nonation  was.  without  miances. 
— .  for  example,  the  scene  In  winch 
ptene,  shocked  by  her  cousin's  propo- 
orders  him  to  leave  the  room. 
:  once  assumed  the  tragic  pose 
hoitted  at  him  several  times, 
sn!"  There  was  at  first  no  bo- 
ld look,  then  no  flush  of  shame. 
Despres  used  to  whisper  "Get 
with  averted  head.  Mme. 
Darthy's  stentorian  answer  followed  im- 
mediately  the  cousin's  proposition,  al- 
most anticipated  it.  So,  too.  In  the 
scene  with  her  father  there  wa.s  little 
variety  of  expression,  facial  and 
vocal. 

Mr.  Becman  (rave  no  explanation  of 
"Helene's  infatuation  by  what  hp  as 
Robert  said  or  did.  He  told  his  shame- 
ful story  as  If  he  were  describing  a 
pleasant  afternoon  at  Meudon,  there 
was  no  tenderness  In  his  direct  appeal 
or  byplay.  The  jeweller  really  seemed 
to  have  Helene's  interest  more  at  heart. 
Mr.  Cassin  as  Lebourg  was  fairly  ef- 
ficient. The  play  will  be  repeated  to- 
night. 


When,  by  accident,  we  see  what  is 
'called  dancing  in  private  or  public  ball- 
rooms, we  think  with  pleasure  on  a  re- 
mark of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Karl  Reiland. 
rector  of  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  : 
"The  jungle  antics,  shoulder  lurches, 
palm  and  arm  pumping,  the  clasps, 
clutches  and  holds,  seem  in  certain  tol- 
erated instances  to  suggest  type  re- 
versions, a  kind  of  ancestor  worship, 
exhibiting  a  vestigial  viciousness  un- 
lovely in  our  species."  If  the  young 
woman,  the  middle-aged  and  the  gray- 
haired  could  see  for  a  moment  what 
grotesque  figures  they  were  while  pranc- 
ing, falling,  writhing,  wriggling  to  the 
music  of  "cowbell,  hammer  and  tongs, 
box  banging,  whistle,  rasp  and  rattle," 
would  they  persist  in  thus  reminding 
lookers  on  of  an  awkward  African  squad 
fired  by  alcohol?  How  far  we  are  from 
the  nights  of  the  waltzes,  graceful, 
charming,  voluptuous,  danced  to  the 
music  of  Johann  and  Joseph  -Strauss, 
Metra  and  Walftenfel.  waltzes  that 
might  have  inspired  De  Quincey's  gor- 
geous description  of  a  ball  :  "A  spectacle 
of  young  men  and  women  flowing  through 
the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under 
a  full  volume  of  music,  taken  with  all 
the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  such  a 
scene  in  rich  men's  halls— the  blaze  of 
light  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion, 
the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  in- 
terweaving of  the  figures,  the  'ana- 
I,  i<!  or  self-revolving,  both  of  the 
dance  and  the  music,  -never  ending,  still 
beginning.'  and  the  continued  regenera- 
tion of  order  from  a  system  of  motions 
which  forever  touch  the  very  brink  of 
confusion."  , 


I  Sir  Thomas  and  the  Sidewinder. 
!    Who  would  associate  that  Interesting 
animal,  the  side-winder,  with  Sir  Thomas 
i  Browne,  the  gentle  humorist  and  sage 
of  Norwich?  Yet  Sir  Thomas  discoursed 
nobly  on  the  "use  of  doubts.' and  the-ad- 
I  vantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
drawing  up  a  calendar  of  doubts,  false- 
hoods, and  popular  errors."    But  let  us 
,  here  what  a  correspondent  has  to  say: 
i  As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  letters  about  the  side- 
!  winder  in  your  column  prompt  me  to 
I  ask  your  readers  whether  any  of  them 
know  the  origin  of  the  legend.  I  had  al- 
'  ways  supposed  it  to  be  a  modern  travel- 
I  ler's  tale,  so  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised 
>  to  find  It  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
I  "Dr.  of  Physlck"  in  his  "Pseudodoxia 
Epldemica."  published  in  London  in  1646. 
He  says:  "That  a  brock,  or  badker,  hath 
the  legs  on  one  side  shorter  than  of  the 
other,  though  an  opinion,  perhaps,  not 
I  very  ancient,  is  yet  very  general;  re- 
I  celved  not  only  by  theorists  and  unex- 
I  perienced  believers,  but  assented  unto 
I  by  most  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
I  behold  and  hunt  them  daily,  which,  not. 
I  withstanding,  upon  enquiry,  I  find  re- 
I  pugnant  unto  the  three  determinators  of 
I  truth—  authority,  sense,  and  re  ason.  For 
|  first,  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  dubiously, 
[confessing  he  could  not  confirm  the 
Lvertty  hereof:  but  Aldrovenus  plainly 
laffirmeth  there  can  be  no  such  inequality 
[observed;  and  for  my  own  part,  upon 
I  Indifferent  enquiry,  1  cannot  discover 
I  this  difference,  although  the  regardable 
I  Bide  be  defined,  and  the  brevity  by  most 
I  Imputed  unto  the  left."  He  then  en- 
[  Jarges  a  little  on  the  improbability  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  condition  and 
Speaks  of  the  resulting  difficulty  of  lo- 
Rcomntion.  but  says  nothing  about  Its 
[being  an  adaptation  to  environment,  i. 
['ft,  life  on  a  hillside.  Albertus  Magnus 
I  was  born  In  1193  and  died  In  12S0  (Aklro- 
|  Venus  was  much  later)':  so  we  have  here 
|  a  legand  at  least  700  years  old,  and  very 
I  probably  much  older.  Can  any  one  tell 
il-  origin?  One  other  point  before  I 
—note  the  similarity  between  the 
"Brock"  used  bv  Dr.  Browne,  nnd 


were  five  editions  of  "Hortus  Sunitatls" 
(H90-1M7),  In  which  it  is  said:  "The 
brock  has  Short  lege,  and  not  equal  on 
the  two  sides,  but  shorter  on  the  left 
side,  so  that  planting  the  feSt  of  the 
right  side  in  the  ruts  made  by  -wheels, 
it  runs  valiantly,  and  escapes  its  pur- 
suers. ...  Its  brain  boiled  with  oil 
cures  all  pains."  Topsel  In  his  "His- 
tory of  Kour-footed  Beasts"  (165*).  is 
cautious:  "His  legs  fas  some  say)  long, 
cr  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left, 
and  therefore  he  runneth  best  when  he 
getleth  to  the  side  of  a.  hill,  or  a  cart- 
road  way."  The  careful  Peignot  in  his 
"Dictionnaire  Biographique"  says  Al- 
bertus Magnus  was  born  in  1205.  Bayle 
says  1193  or  120S.  Leclere  prefers 
"about  1200." 

Gyaacutua. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Re  the  possibly  fabulous  animal  which 
has  caused  pome  comment  and  discus- 
sion In  your  instructive  column.  While 
I  have  never  seen  the  animal  nor  found 
its  name  in  the  dictionary,  I  have  often 
heard  it  referred  to  In  conversation,  but 
as  "gyastlcul'is."  not  "gyascutus." 
There  is  no  'authority  available  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  the  additional  syl- 
lable should  be  used,  but  in  the  absence 
of  actual  authority  I  submit  that  it  is 
a  more  mouth  filling,  if  not.  aa  the  cider 
Weller  said,  "a  more  tenderer"  .word. 
Boston.  ORNITHOLOGIST. 
We  have  always  heard  "gyascutus." 

;  It  seems  to  us  that  the  shorter  form  la  L 
more  expressive  of  the  beast's  ferocious 

|  nature.— Ed. 

"Geevus" 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Along  in  the  '70s  in  the  lesser  polite 
circles  of  Boston  society  a  police  officer 
was  called  a  "geevus,"  with  the  "g" 
hard,  although  the  New  York  "cop"  (not 
"copper"  till  years  later)  was  sometimes 
used  and   well   understood.     The  syn-K 
onym  "geevus"  was  absolutely  unknownl 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Waal 
this  term  local  in  Boston,  or  peculiar  tol 
New  England?    Tt  would  be  interesting! 
to  know  the  origin,  and  Just  when  the 
term  became  obsolete.  E.  W.  W. 

Cambridge. 

The  Federal  Street  Church. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
f  For  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent 
"Baize"  may  I  say  that  the  old  church 
on  Federal  street  to  which  he  refers  In 
the  Herald  of  Feb.  10th  was  the  Federal 
i  Street  Baptist  Church.  The  corner 
stone  was  laid  Sept.  25,  1826.  and  the 
building  was  dedicated  July  18.  1827. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Malcom  was  the  first 
pastor,  1827-1835.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Ide.  In  1847  the 
congregation  occupied  a  new  building  on 
Howe  street  and  became  known  as  the 
Rowc  Street  Church.  The  organization 
is  perpetuated  in  the  Clarendon  Street 
Baptist  Church.  PARK  PKESSY. 
Boston. 


Repeats   "Faust"   Symphony  Wlth|^edn*h|v^rnThltec 
Soloist  and  Chorua.  *  I'tfo  temptation  he  st 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-  D*tected  through  mi 
phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  f0**  Yived^a"""  t~ 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym-  ^'i^.  but.  lonely,  be  went  down  Into) 
phony  Hall.  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony  a  valley  and  served  Ilalla,  a  rich  young  I 
was  repeated  In  memory  of  Mrs.  Pauline  I  Wdow^  brother-in-law,  a  hard  man, 
Agasslz  Shaw.    The  orchestra  was  as-  ,  t0  marry  her,  and,  jealous  of 

slsted  by  Arthur  Hackett.  tenor,  and  aljjyvind,  now  known  as  Kari,  ho  learns 
male  chorus  from  the  Choral  Muslo  So-  one  day  the  story  of  the  theft  and  irus-l 
clety.  prepared  by  Stephen  S.  Town-  V^™?*^^^  of" 'iffl 
send-  life;  Karl  confesses  to  Halla.  also  his 

The  performance  of  the  symphony  re-  love.  Halla  asks  him  to  kiss  her. 

In  the  second  act  Bjom.  ugly  because , 
Halla  refused  to  wed  him.  sets  the  offi-  i 
cers  on  him.  but  Halla  says  she  will  be 
responsible  for  Karl  for  a  few  days  un- 
til the  question  of  identity  can  be  de- 
cided. She  insists  on  sharing  the  out- 
laws lot.  "Tonight  we  two  shall  ride 
alone  in  the  hills." 

The  outlaw  and  Arnes,  a  tramp  la- 


peated  the  deep  Impression  made  when 
it  was  heard  last  December.  The  or- 
chestra controlled  by  the  guiding  genius 
of  Dr.  Muck  played  superbly.  Mr. 
"  ongy,  Messrs.  Witek,  Ferir  and  Sand 
ere  conspicuous  for  their  virtuosity, 
et  every  man  in  the  orchestra  was  elo- 
quent. The  chorus  was  Impressive  In 
tjhe  Imposing  finale.  Mr.  Hackett's 
ijeautlful  voice  and  skilful  singing  again 
■rave  pleasure. 

I  There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week, 
^he  program  for  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening.  March  23  and  24,  will 
>e  as  follows:  Slnigaglia,  overture  to 
loldoni's  comedy.  "Le  Baruffe  Chioz- 
.otte":  Bloch.  Trols  Poemes  Juifs  (first 
ime  In  Boston),  to  be  conducted  by  the 
omposer;  Brahms,  Concerto  for  plano- 
orte  and  orchestra.  No.  3  in  B  flat 
,iaJor.  op.  S3.  Carl  Frledberg,  pianist 
ill  be  the  soloist. 


I 
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Shakespeare  No  Sailor. 

As  the  World  Wagr- : 

Talking  of  "Shakespeare  and  the  mu 
sical  glasses" — which  nobody  was — the 
following  passage  from  a  book  on  sea 
life  may  be  of  interest: 

"And  yet  on  the  strength  of  s  single 
line  he  confuted  the  theory  that  Shake 
speare.  had  ever  been  at  sea." 

"What  was  the  line,  Shaw?  It's  he 
yond  me." 

"He  said,  somewhere  or  other,  I  can't 
give  you  the  latitude  and  longitude,  that 
a  man's  wits  were  dry  as  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  a  voyage.  If  be  had  ever 
been  at  sea  he  would  have  known  that 
old  biscuit  is  soft,  and  weevilly. " 

CAPTAIN  BKAHtiBUUND. 

Bostuu. 


borer,   are   in   the   mountains.  Arnea 
makes  love  to  Halla.    Spurned,  he  leaves  I 
her  not  to  return.    "When  I  am  »  ttlng] 
within  prison  walls,   I  shall  remember  | 
you  as  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  havelj 
ever  seen."    BJorn  with  men  comes  in! 
pursuit  of  the  lovers.    Halla  throws  nor  If 
little  child  down  a  gorge.    "The  cub  he  I 
shall  not  have,"  she-  shrieks,  in  answer  I 
to    Bjorn    shouting.    "Now    catch    the  J 
foxes."    Kari  stabs  BJorn  through  the! 
heart  and  runs  away  with  Halla.  ! 

There  is  a  wild  snowstorm  axound  the  I 
little  hut  in  the  hills.  Halla  and  Karl  F 
reproach  one  the  other.  They  have  I 
grown  old  and  Kari  finds  his  Halla  I 
homely.  They  have  lived  together  16  I 
vears ,  now  they  will  die  together,  if  I 
in  T,,rrian  Halla  will  have  her  way.  She  shocks  I 
On  next  Tuesda>  evening,  in  joruan  ^  declaring  that  there  Is  no  God.  I 

Hall.  "Eyvind  of  the  Hills."  a  drama  In  gho  wouj,j         lo  be  a  snowsllde  in  the  I 
four  acts  by  Johann  Sigurjonnson,  will  dead  of  night  "It  would  be  a  Joy  to  seel 
bo  played  for  the  first  Ume  publicly  In  ^^^^w^S  2K 
the  United  States  by  the  4.  workshop  of  and  gmug  peasal,t  women  with  bellies  I 
Harvard  University,  under  the  auspices,  bobbing  with   fat."   Kari  calls  her  a 
of  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda-  monster  and  reads  the  lord's  Prayer, 
or  me  o.u^fioirt  She  broods  over  her  life,  of  the  two 

tlon.  of  which  Prof.  William  H.  Schofield  (,n.,dren  she  had  8lain  onc  by  carrying 
of  Harvard  University  is  the  president, !  u  out  lnto  tne  cold,  tho  other  to  save 
and  the  Scandinavian  Societies  of  Bos-,  it  from  BJorn.    "If  I  could  only  h aval 
*"  saved  my  faith  in  rny  own  lovo,  but  I 

ton.  •  ,.,  love  you  no  longer,  and  it  may  be  that 

The  proflta  will  ho  given  to  the  Red  j  never  nave  loved  you.  As  a  child  I 
Cross  for  hospital  work,  in  the  United,  used  to  live  more  In  my  dreams  than  in 
,,    .  the  life  about  me.    When  I  fled  with 

&utes-  „_     „         m.-^-  lyou  to  the  hills.  I  thought  it  was  bo- 

This  drama  and  'The  Hraun  Farm,  cauge  T  [oved  you  „ut  perhatR,  it  was 
by  Sigurjonnson,  translated  Into  English'  eniy  my  longing  for  the  strange  and 

.   1--   unknown  "    Kari  goes  out  to  bring  In 

wood.  Before  he  comes  back,  Halla 
leaves  the  hut  and  13  carried  by  the 
etorm.    Karl,  entering  and  not  finding 


■d 


ock"  used  by  Dr.  Browne,  and 
the.  name  "Prock"  cited  by  Mu.  Howard 
and  by  "Gleaner." 
Brooklinc.  DR.  OF  PHYSICK. 

Brock  was  the  old  name  for  badger 
|  and  it  goes  back  to  the  year  1000.  In 
times  it  was  associated  with  the 
it  "stinking."  and  so  a  dirty  fellow, 
e  given  to  dirty  tricks  was  called 
•ock."  as  one  today  calls  a  man 
unk."  Sir  Toby  Belch  character- 
Malvolio  83  a  "brock."  nrobablv 


HOMPSON  STONE  GIVES 
RECITAL  AT  STEINERT  HALL 

•las  Uncommonly  Fine  Touch,  but 
Technic  Needs  Sharpening. 

Thompson  Stone  gave  a  piano  recital 
it  Stelnert  Hall  last  evening.  The  pro- 
Tram  was  as  follows:  Mozart,  Sonata  in] 
A  major;  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  In  El 
ninor;  song  without  words  in  F  major,  I 
''hopin:  Etude  in  F  minor.  Scherzo  in 
'  sharp  minor.  Ravel,  Pavane:  Albenlr,  l 
•Seguerdilla:  Cyril  Scott.  Perrot;  Veidl- 
Aszt,  "Rlgoletto"  Fantasio-. 

Mr.  Stone  played  in  Boston  a  few 
•ears  ago.  He  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
ouch.  His  tone  has  depth  and  beauty, 
iis  technic,  however,  needs  sharpening, 
"his  was  particularly  apparent  in  Men- 

■  elssohn's  Scherzo,  where  his  runs 
*ften  lacked  crlspness  and  were  sorae- 
lmes  uneven. 

fin  Mozart's  Sonata  he  preserved  a 
C  hastely  classical  outline.  In  the  pieces 
sify  Ravel,  Scott  and  Albeniz  the  pianist 
t'isplayed  a  feeling  for  nuances  and  a 

■  (ecn  sense  of  rhythm.  As  an  In- 
fjiierpreter  of  the  modernists  he  thinks 
>,or  himself.    If  he  attains  greater  bril- 

ance  of  mechanism,  with  his  already 
Required  ability  to  color  tone  and  his 
Vitent  gifts  as  an     interpreter,  Mr. 

tone's    playing    should    give  much 

leasure.      There    was    a    large  and 

•iendly  audience. 


by  Henninge  Krohn  Schanche,  were  pub 
llshed  last  year  in  one  volume  by  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  New 
York,  as  volume  6  of  Scandinavian 
classics. 

Sigurjonnson  told  the  story  of  his  life 
In  a  letter  published  In  La  Revue  (Paris) 
July  1,  1914.  "I  was  born  June  19,  1880.  on 
a  large  farm  in  the  northern  part  of  Ice- 
land. Our  household  numbered  about  20 
people.  A  broad  stream,  well  stocked 
with  salmon;  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
rocks  where  thousands  of  eider  ducks 
had  their  nests;  a  view  out  over  the  At- 
lantic -with  high  cliffs  where  sea-birds 
lived;  lava-fields  with  unusual  flowers; 
and  in  the  dista»ce  blue  mountains; 
euch  was  the  theatre  where  I  acted  my 
childhood  pieces,  and  where  I  wrote  my( 
first  poems.  When  14  years  old  I  was 
aent  to  school  at  Reykjavik;  but  after 
pocketing  the  diploma  of  the  upper  class 
my  longing  led  me  down  to  Copenhagen, 
where  I  chose  the  study  of  veterinary 
science.  For  three  years  1  worked  zeal- 
ously at  rav  studies,  until  suddenly  I 
burned  my  ships  and  resolutely  threw 
myself  Into  the  work  of  a  playwright. 
At  first  one  difficulty  piled  up  after  an- 
other. To  begin  with,  I  had  to  write  in 
a  language  not  my  own.  And  then, 
what  knowledge  I  hud  of  human  nature 
was  limited  to  a  most  incomplete  knowl- 
edge of  myself  and  of  a  few  college 
chums  of  my  own  age.  Besides,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  had  to  concern  myself 
about  mere  bread  and  butter. 

"My  first  victory  was  an  appreciative 
letter  from  Bjornstjernc  Bjornson. 
wherein  he  promised  warmly  to  recom- 
mend me  to  Gyldendal's,  the  great  pub- 
lishing house,  which  subsequently  pub- 
lished my  first  play,  'Dr.  Rung.' 

"My  second  victory  was  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Dagmar  Theatre  of  'The 
Hraun  Farm.'  After  the  sometimes 
directors  of  that  theatre  resigned,  my 
play  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Finally.  T  made  my 
stage  debut  with  'Eyvind  of  the  Hills, 
'  which  was  received  with  much  enthusi- 
asm both  by  press  and  public. 

"In  order  to  give  as  much  actuality  as 
possible  to  this  drama  I  traversed  Ice- 
land on  foot  from  nortli  to  south  and 
saw  the  places  high  up  in  the  wild 
mountain  waste  where  Eyvind  lived 
with  his  wife.  In  my  little  garret  In 
Copenhagen  J  had  learned  by  my  own 
experience  the  agony  of  loneliness. 

"Eyvind  of  the  Hills."  written  In 
Danish,  was  published  in  1911.  A  revised 
version  appeared  in  1913.  The  play  in 
Icelandic,  "Fjalla-Eyvlndur,"  was  pub- 
lished In  1912. 

Eyvind  was  one  of  many  childrep. 
Towards  the  end  of  a  winter,  there  was 


her,  rushes  out :  "Two  heartbroken  cries 
axo  heard  outside,   the  latter  farther 
away  and  hushed  by  the  storm.  The! 
anow  comes  whirling  into   the  cmptiKi 
hut- 
All  this  took  place  in  Iceland  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.   "The  story  P 
of    the    two    principal    characters    la  > 
founded  on  historical  events.  Ilalla's 
nature  is  moulded  on  a  Danish  worn-  . 
an's  soul." 

According  to  the  historical  tacts,  the  . 
lives  of  the  two  were  saved  by  a  stray  I 
horse  making  its  way  to  the  lull  of  the  I 
starving  couple.  The  dramatist  used  J 
this  ending  when  he  rewrote  the  last 
scenes  for  the  actress,  Dybvad.  who  took  J 
the  part  of  Halla  in  Copenhagen,  eon-! 
eluding  with  Ilalla's  exclamation;  "So* 
there  is  then  a  God!" 

It's  a  wild,  powerful  play,  although  1 
we  cannot  echo   the  judgment  of  thel 
translator,  to  whom  the  characters  have  I 
"simple  nobility."    Leon  Plneau  wrote: 
"In  this  drama  there  la  no  haze  of  fan- 
tasy, no  bold  and  startling  thesis,  not 
even  a  new  theory  of  art— nothing  but 
poetry;  not  the  poetry  of  charming  and 
fallacious  words,   not   that  of  lulling 
rhythm,  nor  of  dazzling  imagery  which 
causes  forget  fulness,  but  the  sublimely 
powerful  poetry  which  creates  being  ol 
flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  to  whom 
Johann  Sigurjonnson  has  given  of  his 
own  soul."  Georg  Brandes,  equally  ap- 
preciative,   was    not    so    rhapsodical :  i 
•  "Poetic  talent  of  high  order  manifests  I 
<  itself  in  tin.-  new  drama,  with  Its  set  - 1 
i   f>;,*J)eps.   i  ncgcd   for.  "  ai"!   :;lro;'.£  fe^l- 1 
u.b-    l''ew  leading  characters,  but  these. 
Willi  a  naoa  intenao  Inner  Uiej  coaragej 

-to  confront  the  actual,  and  exceptional 
|  skill  to  depict  it:  material  fully  "J"' I 
tered    and    :<    corresponding  _  confident 

I  atyle."   

The  Societc  des  Instruments  An- 
Clens  (Messrs.  Hewitt,  ^»8ad"u*' 
Dubruillc  and  .Devllllers.  with  Mme 
Begina  Patornl).  who  gave,  rare  delight 
bv  its  concert  In  Jordan  Hall  last  month, 
will  give  a  concert  at  the  house  of  Mi*.  | 
H.  N.  sioter,  44S  Beaoort  street,  on  Mon  h 

dav  c\enlng.  March  19-  ,  rl,,v  I 

This  concert  will  be  for  a  most  wo.  tl  y  b 
object;  for  the  French  artists  and  musi-  ■ 
cians  who  are  in  the  trenches     Their  ■ 
families,  who  have  no  means  Ol  8UO-| 
port;  are  sadly  In  need  of  I.eVft  and  as 
one  of  the  orgamzors  of  thU  con  e  t  t 
eptly  says,  "it  should  be  the  privilege  of 
those  who  have  received  so  nu 
the  hands  of  French  art  to  fg™*"^ 
A  limited  number  of  tickets  ma>  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.   Allan   *°'-^*'    '/  j 
Beacon  street,  or  of  Mrs.  I.  luckcr  Burr. 
90  Marlboro  street.  .  ,ne 

The  money  will  be  sent  t^r°u"     .  ; 
Union    des    Arts,    a  philantnroi  "= 
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Do  well,  and  not; 


the  admirable  Society  of  Ancient  Instru- 
ments, its  reputation,  great  through- 
out Kitrope.  is  now  International  Tfet 
as  some,  may  nnt  know  the  purpose  ot 
the  Society  and  the  nature  of  it*  con- 
tents, a  few  words  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent. 

"The  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments. 
In  gathering  together  the  violins  that 
were  most  Used  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  has  striven  faithfully  to  re- 
construct the  ensemble  of  sounds  which 
were  employed  by  the  composers  of 
that  period.  The  instrumental  propping 
Whlch  was  used  the  most  was  the  quar- 
tet of  violins  with  the  addition  of  the 
harpsichord.  All  the  original  composi- 
tions written  for  this  ensemble  took  on 
a  particular  character  which' our  mod- 
ern instruments  reproduce  only  imper- 
fectly. Pounded  in  1905  by  Henri  Casa- 
desus,  the  Society  of  Ancient  Instru- 
ments has  seen  its  reputation  grow  from 
year  to  year,  a  fact  readily  explained 
by  the  happy  choice  of  Interpreted 
Works  and  the  truly  Ideal  perfection  of 
their  execution  on  instruments  of  the 
period,  faithfully  prepared  after  the 
authentic  documents.  Tirelessly  delv- 
ing through  the  libraries  of  France  and 
foreign  countries,  turning  upside  down 
overy  amateur  collection  and  aided  by 
tSe  celebrated  French  composer.  Ca- 
iffille  Saint-Saens,  who  is  president  of 
t4e  Sooiety.  Henri  Casadesus  has  man- 
aged to  collect  an  ensemble  of  the  17th 
Bjnd  18th  centuries,  full  of  color,  full  Of 
IjBe.  of  originality  affd  of  high  musical 
Value." 

The  success  of  this  Society  has  been 
triumphal  from  the  start.   Applauded  in  , 
Paris,  the  players  have  excited  admira-  j 
tlon  at  the  Bonn  festivals,  in  Berlin,,' 
|  Petrograd.     Moscow.     Madrid,  Rome. 
Bucharest,  London.   The  Society  is  now 
visiting  America  under  the  auspices  of 
the   French-American   Association  for 
Musical  Art. 


long  ago  he  contributed  to  the  Music'  0| 
I  (Student  of  London  interesting  articles'  it 
I  about  the  latter's  life  when  the  two  were 
together  In  "Kuropc. 

The  theme  of  "The  Village  Music  Di- 
rector" is  described  on.  the  printed  pro- 
grain  of  the  Fionzaley  concert  as  fol- 
lows : 

(First  movement.) 
A  blue  sky  and  rolling  meadows, 
Feathered    songsters    and  murmuring 
brooks — 

These,  O  ye  luckless  dwellers  of  towns. 
Were  his  musicians  and  hale. 

(Second  movement.) 
tn  all  his  life  he  loved  but  once 
And  so  but  once  he  suffered. 

(Third  movement.) 
The  music  director  and  his  two  un- 
ruly pupils.  The  fugue  lesson.  To  the 
fugue  subject  given  by  the  director  the 
pupils  give  hair-raising  answers  which 
provoke  his  wrath.  He  falls  asleep — 
Traumerei — until  awakened  by  his  riot- 
ous pupils.  Further  wrath  and  dis- 
couragement. 
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The  Herald  publishes  elsewhere  a 
press  agent's  story  about  Mme. -Yvettc 
Gullbert's  childhood;  how  one  Sidler 
wished  her  to  be  a  circus  rider.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  dictionaries  of 
biography.  Mme.  Guilbert,  born  at  Paris 
or.  Jan.  20,  1868.  studied  six  months  with 
Landroi  before  she  made  her  debut  in 

Relne  Margot"  at  the  Bouffes  du  Nord 
(1SS8).  In  1889  she  went  to  the  Nou- 
veautes,  then  to  the  Cluny.  and  In  1890 
to  the  Varietes.  It  is  said  that  she  made 
her  debut  as  a  cafe-concert 
toward  the  end  of  1890. 

Paulus  in  his  "Trente  Ans  de  Cafe 
Concert"  tells  of  his  singing  at  the  Con- 
cert Partsien  irj  1S89  under  the  direction 
of  Auguste  Muessleck,  who  had  been  a 
wood-gilder,  a  teacher  of  swimming  a 
restaurant  keeper  ("Des  Chevaliers  de 

la    Table    ronde")    on   the  Boulevard 
Barbes.  In  1879  he  founded  the  joyous 
Societe  des  -Bee-Sales.  Later  he  became 
the  manager  of  the  Concert  Parisien 
which  had  failed  six  times  in  succes- 
sion.    Paulus  says  it  was  Muessleck 
who  launched  Tvette.  Up  to  that  time 
the  had  not  attracted  attention.  Mean- 
while    she     observed,     thought  and 
planned.   She  saw  it  was  necessary  to 
create.      "This    young    woman,"  says 
Paulus,  "was  a  revelation;  not,  pretty 
sheathed  by  her  tight  dress,  covering 
her  thin  arms  with  black  gloves  sing- 
ing without  the  explanatory  gestures  of 
her  sisters,  motionless,  italicizing  only 
by  a  sardonic  grin ;  her  diction  original 
dry,  jerky,  but  clear,  seizing,  carrying 
far,  not  letting  a  syllable  die.  Heri 
repertory  was  taken  at  first  from  the 
song    writers    of    Montmartre.  That 
.Which,  said  by  others  would  have  been 
only  a  studio  gag.  thanks  to  her  be- 
came an  art  song.   She  put  into  trifles 
such  persuasion  that  she  gave  the  illu- 
sion of  something  important  It  was  no 
more  the  Chanson,  slanting  the  hat  over 
an  ear  pulling  up  the  petticoat  higher 
than  the  calf  of  the  leg,  a  good  oil  lie 
girl;  it  was  the  Chanson  of  the  dav 
without  restraint,  vicious,  but  from  «' 
marvellous  interpreter."  B 
It  was  in  January,  1896,  that  she  first 
came  to  Boston  and  sang  in  the.  Id 
Boston  Music  Hall.  ■ 

The  Flonzaleys  will  play  next  Thurs. 
day  night  a  trio,  "The  Village  Music 
Director."  by  Templeton  Strong,  who 
a   Jvew   Yorker   by  birth  and  knowr,' 
personally  and  musically  in  Boston,  has 
lived  for  many  years  In  Europe.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  of  his 
more  important  works  of  a  symphonic 
nature  has  been  performed  here  The 
Apollo  Club  of  Boston  produced  in  SVh 
ruary.,1888.  his  "Trumpeter."  tor  sot 
voices  (Messrs.  G.  J.  Parker  and  Clar 
ence  Hay),  chorus  and  orchestra-  "Th» 
Haunted  Mill,"  for  baritone  (W  H  Ed 
gerly).  chorus  and  orchestra.  February 
18S9;  "A  Forest  Idyl,"  for  soprano  atrV 
J.  P.  Walker),  alto  (Miss  Gertrude  Fd' 
manfls).    baritone    (W.    H.  Kdgerly), 

chorus  and  orchestra,  February,  1S90. 
Messrs.  MacDowell  and  Ncvln  played 
his  symphonic  idyl  for  two  pianos,  "An 
der  Xixenquelle,"  at  the  concert  in 
memory  of  G.  \V.  Sumner  in  November, 
l«00.  His  "Sintram"  symphony  was  pro- 
duced by  Anton  Scidl  in  Brooklyn.  April 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald; 

In  speaking  of  Isaac  Rich  as  manager 
of  the  Old  Howard,  Mr.  John  W.  Ryan 
perhaps  forgets  to  mention  that  John 
Stetson  was  a  partner  of  Rich  in  his 
management  of  that  theatre. 

As  to  the  Ad.elphi  Theatre  being  on 
Court  street,  between  Cornhill  and 
Brattle  street,  as  I  remember  it  the 
Adelphi  was  behind  the  present  site  of 
Jordan  Marsh  Company's,  between  Avon 
and  Summer  streets,  with  entrances  from 
both  Washington  and  Avon  streets.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1870, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  it  was  there 
that  Billy  Parks  had  his  restaurant,  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Bosworth  street  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Parker  House  annex. 

As  to  Charles  Fechter,  he  was  playing  ' 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  at  the  Old 
Howard  at  the  same  time  Denman 
Thompson,  as  Josh^Whitcomb,  the  fore- 
runner of  "The  Old  Homestead,"  was 
playing  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  under? 
the  management  of  Hill  of  Chicago. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Herald 
wrote  and  asked  why  it  was  that  Charles 
Fechter,  a  finished  actor  of  his  time,  with 
a  world-wide  reputation,  should  be  play- 
ing at  the  Howard,,  while  Denman 
Thompson,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  had 
no  experience  whatever  except  playing 
farces  in  variety  theatres,  was  playing 
to  crowded  houses  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
John  Stetson,  as  managing  director  of. 
the  Howard,  answered  this  inquiry  by 
saying  that  he  made  no  distinction  in 
the  productions  at  his  house,  as  long  as 
they  proved  attractions,  whether  Salvini 
or  a  clog  dancer,  and  they  were  willing 
to  perform  at  his  price. 

As  to  "The  Octoroon,"  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Ryan  remembers  seeing  that  played  at 
the  Howard  with  Miss  Richmond  as  the 
heroine  and  J.  F.  Maffit  as  the  Indian, 
and  when  the  young  mail-carrier  is 
stabbed,  the  Indian  coming  in  and  find- 
ing him  dead,  goes  over  to  the  photog- 
rapher's outfit  and  smashes  it,  crying 
"carbine  shoot!  carbine  shoot!"? 

ROLAND  B.  WINTERTON. 
Boston,  March  6. 


its.  tabic  a.?  well  as^TTie  quality  of 
liquor*.  Famous  as  the  resort  of 
checker  player3,  the  visitors  could 
usually  And  some  enthusiasts  having  a 
quiet  'game  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  , 
day  or  evening. 

"Horatio  Harris,  the  auctioneer,  was  | 
known  to  thousands  of  Bostonians  and 
his  auction   sales  were  always  lively, 
for  he  was  quick*  witted  and   bidders  j 
rarely  got  the  better  of  him.    He  was 
Onco  auctioning  the  tickets  for  a  Jenny 
Lind  concert    and  the  bids  kept    the  , 
prices  at  good  figures,  'Sold  to  the  Tre-  f 
mont  House,'    'Sold   to   the  American 
House,'  he  would  say  when  accepting! 
bids  for  the  hotels.    At  last  five  tickets  J 
were  run  up  to  a  price  so  high  that  the  j 
bidder    hesitated  to    take  the  seats.! 
'Whose  bid?'  asked  the  auctioneer,  but;: 
there  was  no  response.    'What-name;?'  i 
again  queried  Mr.  Harris,  after  a  pause,: 
and  this  time  the  answer,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd,  'Bite  Tavern.'  f 
Boston.  J.  B;  CLAPP. 
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Mr.  Ryan  adds  this  paragraph  to  his 
Interesting  article  published  last  Sun- 
day :  '..'iVSS, 

"Lemuel  R.  Shcweli;  who  first  came 
to  this  city  as  the  leading  man  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  was  succeeded  by 
th©  always  popular  and  reliable  Charles 
Barron,  was  later  on  an  efficient  stage 
manager  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
under  his  direction  "The  Two  Orphans" 
was  seen  originally  in  Boston  with  a 
strong  cast  He  was  from  Philadelphia 
and  claimed  to  be  a  near  relative  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  a  native  of  that 
city,  but  .whose  literary  life  was  spent 
chiefly  in  London,  though  he  had  an  un- 
congenial experience  with  Lord  Byron 
In  Italy.  Mr.  fchewell  was  a  good  actor 
in  a  solid  sort  of  a  way,  but  without 
any  pronounced  individuality." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  herald : 

Here  is  an  extract  from  "A  Century  of 
Service."  a  book  that  contains  quite  a 
little  historical  information  about  old 
Boston,  that  may  interest  those  who 
have  read  your  story  regarding  the 
auction  sales  of  Jenny  Lind  concert 
tickets; 

"The  Bite  Tavern,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
built  in  1795,  was  a  three-story  wooden 
house.  During  the 'first  half  of  the  1Pth 
century  this  building  was  numbered  S 
Market  square.  At  one  time  it  was 
known  as  the  'Bight  of  Logan,'  which 
may  have  been  its  original  name.  Few 
of  the  names  of  old  Boston  landmarks 
have  been  more  discussed  than  this.  Ac- 
cording to  Webster  a  bight  is  'a  bend  in 
the  s'eacoast  forming  an  open  bay.'  and 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
name  came  from  the  town  of  Leogane 
on  the  west  coast  of  Hayti,  which  lies 
In  the  angle  or  bight  of  the  gulf  of 
Leogane.  Possibly  some  returned  sea 
captain  suggested  the  name.  Certain  it 
Is  that  in  the  thirties  the  boys  at  the 
Fort  Hill  school,  when  studying  geog- 
raphy,  were  taught  by  Charles  Fox.  the 
master,  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
lot  on  which  the  Bight  Tavern  stood  was 
a  good  illustration  of  that  portion  of  the 
sea  called  a  'bight.'  The  teacher  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  insisted  that  the 
name  of  the  tavern  was  originally  Bight, 
but  was  gradually  changed  to  Bite,  as 
the  latter  related  more  to  its  use  than 
Its  form. 

"In  one    picture  of  Market    square,  I 
||  lpl<pn  probably  in  the  early  fifties,  the' 
J  v  ord  'Bijttt  is  conspicuous  on  the  tavern 
jl  Signs.    ^JJe  house  was  a  favorite  re-  ' 

wort  lor  tfra  raftrn-hanut  and.  ttartatmcaj 


The  Kneisel  Mr.  Franz  Knelsel  has 
addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  patrons  of 
Ending  the  Kneisel  Quartet: 
"The  last  concert  of  this  season's  se- 
ries by  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  Boston, 
which  will  occur  on  March  13,  will  mark 
the  completion  of  32  years  of  the  organ- 
ization's activity  in  Boston  and  of  un- 
interrupted labor  in  behalf  of  chamber 
music  In  the  United  States.  The  retro- 
spect which  the  occasion  invites  is  one 
of  profound  gratitude  toward  the  public 
on  my  part,  tinged  only  with  the  per- 
sonal sorrow  which  accompanies  the  an- 
nouncement which  I  feel  compelled  now 
to  make. 

1    "During  all  the  long  companionship 
which  has  existed  between  tho  organ- 
ization which  I  have  had  the  honor  t* 
lead  and  the  public,  I  have  been  met 
with  only  expressions  and  the  acts  of 
kindness,  encouragement  arid  approval. 
(What  change  there  has  been  In  the 
J  relationship  between  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet and  the  public  in  all  this  time  has 
only  been  in  the  way  of  «  mutual  in- 
crease of  appreciation  and  devotion  to 
the  form  of  art  which  the  quartet  and 
its  patrons  have  been  cultivating.  There 
is  nothing.  I  am  sure,  which  the  lovers 
of  chamber  music  could  have  done  dlf-  i 
ferently  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  i 
of  the  quartet's  activities  till  now,  bet- 
ter  calculated  to  stimulate  and  encour-  : 
age  me  and  my  associates  to  strive  for 
the  ideals  which  we  set  at  the  beginning 
of  our  efforts.    The  desire  that  the  high 
.standard  which  has  been  before  us  from  I 
the  beginning  should  not  be  permitted  | 
to  suffer  depreciation  has  of  late  years 
been  a  cause  of  great  concern  to  me; 
and   the   responsibility   has   become  a 
burden — so  great  a  burden,  indeed,  that 
I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  decision 
to  end  the  career  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet 
with  the  last  concert  of  this  season.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  devote  myself  hereafter 
largely  to  teaching,  a  work  in  which  I 
am  deeply  interested  and  which  I  have 
pursued  during  the  past  12  years  at  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art.  in  addition  to 
iny  labors  with  the  quartet.    I  will  now 
have    the    opportunity    to    devote  my 
whole  strength  and  interest  to  this  im- 
portant task,  hoping  thereby  to  serve 
my  art  as  well  as  heretofore.  With 
what  a  commingled   feeling  of  regret 
and  of  gratitude — of  regret  for  a  fond 
work  abandbned,  of  associations  broken 
(in  which  connection  I  need  only  men- 
tion my  friend  and  colleague  of  nearly 
a   generation,    Mr.    Svccenskl)    and  of 
gratitude  toward  an  always  kind,  con- 
siderate, faithful  and  more  than  appre- 
ciative public,  I  find  It  impossible  to 
put  into  words.    I  must  leave  it  all  to 
the  imagination,  carrying  the  full  ap- 
preciation in  my  own  heart. 
"March  6.  FRANZ  KNEISEL." 


Apropos  of  a  symposium  "If  I  had  to 
begin  again,"  published  in  the  Musical 
Herald.  Mr.  Robin  H,  Legge  of  London 

writes: 

"The  reading  of  the  symposium  gave 
me  pause — a  little  rfause,  it  is  true,  for, 
in  the  main,  I  agreed  with  the  majority 
on  their  chief  point,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  a  moment.  'Let  me  pref- 
ace this  by  saying  that  there  is  hardly  a 
name  in  the  symposium  that  is  not  well 
known  in  native  musical  life;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  one  would  dear- 
ly have  loved  to  hear  the  opinions  of  a 
few  more  of  the  real  bigwigs!  How- 
ever,   the  individual  opinions   do  not 
matter  so  moeh  as  the  collective  opin- 
ions upon  a  given  point.    When  I  was 
reading    those    individual    opinious     I  A 
could   not   help   being  struck   by  thefj 
comparative    unanimity    of    the    sym-  J 
posiasts  on  one  point — a  point  which)  I 
touches  them  all  closely.    It  is  in  rela-Sl 
tion  to  the  teaching,  not  which  they, 
teachers  all,  give,  but  that  which  they, 
i  as  youngsters,  were  taught.    And,  mir- 
abilc  dictu!  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  they  were  taught  nothing.    For  a 
moment  may  I  become  autobiographical, 
since  my  little  story  Is  very  short  and 
particularly    apropos?     A^many  years 
ago.  when  I  was  a  student  abroad,  I  was 
residing  in  the  same  town   in  which 
Grieg  was  living.    Now  nearly  a  gener- 
ation before  (more  or  less)  Grieg  had 
passed  through  the  then  famous  con- 
servatoire in  that  town,  and  since  then 
had  made  for  himself  so  much  of  a 
European  reputation  that  the  commit- 
tee  of  an    English   provincial  festival 
had  invited  him  to  contribute  a  musical 


|  work  to  their  forthcoming  program.  1 
knew  Grieg  well,  and,  over  and  over 

;  again,  Delius  and  I  spent  the  afternoons 
in  longiah  tramps  in  his  company,  in 

I  those  days  Grieg  knew  next  to  nothing 
i  of  modern  orchestral  scoring,  but  ho 
was  keen  to  undertake  the  proffered 
obligation.  Therefore  he  revisited  tho 
haunt  of  his  youth,  for  no  other  reason 
j  than  to  study  modern  scoring.  This  he 
worked  at.  with  the  Tsech,  Hans  Sltt, 
for  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  the 
result  was  his  overture  'In  Autumn.' 
So  far  for  autobiography.  Now  for  the 
application  of  the  yarn.  Grieg  wa.->  on 
all  fours  with  his  symposiasts  I  have 
referred  to  above.  He  had  been  through 
the  scholastic  mill,  and  had  left,  the 
'finished'  product.  Yet,  when  he  had  to 
face  tho  really  greater  life,  he  found 
that  his  early  training  "was  insufficient. 
So  it  is  with  the  symposiasts." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY- — Symphony  ITall,  3:30  P.  M.  First 
appearance  here  of  Mme.  GalU-Curcl  colora- 
tura soprano  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company 
See  special  notice. 
MONDAY— Hotel  Tuileries.  270  Commonwealth 
avenuo,  3:30  P.  M.  Second  Fblk-Sonc  con- 
cert  in  aid  of  the  South  Knd  Music  Srbool. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Gutman  will  sing  these  songs- 
Old  English,  My  Lovely  Celia;  Haydn  Ktr- 
maid's  Bong:  Handel.  O  Sleep;  Arne  Where 
the  Bee  SuekR;  Moussorgsky,  Jewish  Chant, 
Mushrooms;  Balakireff,  Barcarole-  Tsrhnl- 
kowsky.  Serenade;  Pasehlov.  The  Child-  Lit- 
tle Russian  Folk  soaps:  Mazurka,  Sleep.  Wife 
Sleep,  The  Cossack  Recompense,  The  Grave' 
Hie  Reapers:  Yiddish  Folk  songs:  Beautifui 
Rachel,  The  Jew  Sings.  Lullabv.  Children's 
Bongs:  Children  Come,  The  A.  B  C's  Pota- 
toes, I'm  so  Pretty.  Mrs  Dudley  I'itts,  a-. 
companist. 

TUESDAY— Steincrt  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Third  and 
last  concert  of  the  Kneisel  Quartet  Bee- 
thoven, Quartet  In  F  major,  arranged  by  Bee- 
thoven in  1802  from  his  piano  sonata  in  B 
major,  op.  U.  No.  1  ("first  time  at  these  eon- 
Certs):  Bralims,  Quartet  in  A  Major,  for  pia- 
no and  strings,  op.  26;  Scheenberg.  Sertet  in 
D  Minor,  op.  4.  "Verklmerte  Naoht,"  Messrs 
Gebhard,  piano,  Bostelmanu,  viola  and  Ite- 
nard,  violoncello,  will  assist. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  S:15  P.  M  Third 
and  last  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 
Schumann,  quartet,  V  major,  op.  41-  Tem- 
?}£.lon  Strong,  trio  for  two  violins  and  viols 
The  Village  Mosic  Director"  (first  time  iii 
Boston);  Beethoven,  Q.'artet  in  F  Major 
op.  oO. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Eugene 
Yeaye  s  second  recital.   See  special  notice 

8A^?nDA,Y"7,Jcrdan  Ha"'  3  p-  M  Recltal'b, 
Emilio  de  Gogorza,  baritone.  Gloek,  Diane 
tmpitoyable  from  "Iphigenie  en  Aulide" 
Oretry,  De  ma  barque  legere,  from  "Anacrc- 
on  ;  Monsigny,  Adieu,  Chere  Louise  from 
"Le  Desertewr":  Gretry,  Chanson  Bachique 
„°™  Anacreon";  Brahms,  Feldeinsamkeit : 
Rubinstein,  Es  blinkt  der  Than;  Strauss.  Ce- 
cile:  Carpenter,  On  the  Seashore  of  Undies- 
Worlds;  Rachmaninoff,  In  Silent  Night 
Korbay,  Marishka;  Alvarez,  Banto  del  Presi- 
diario;  Ercilla,  Chanson  basque;  Granados 
°5.  dei  Po8«»on;  Caplet.  H  eta it  urc 
rols  jadls;  Lenormand.  Le  gardeur  dcclievre: 
Massenet,  Premiere  danse.  ..   

SAMUEL  GARDNER  GIVES 
SECOND  VIOLIN  RECITAL 

Large   and    Enthusiastic  Audience 
Greets  Him  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Samuel  Gardner,  violinist  gave  a' sec- 
ond recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Porpora,  Minuet:  Handel,  Sonata 
jin  D  major;  D'Ambrosio,  Concerto  In 
B  minor;  Gardner,  Romance;  Suk  Ap- 
ipassionato;  Juon.  Berceuse;  Ca'rtier- 
Kreisler;  La  Chasse;  Dvorfk-Kreisier 
Slavonic  Pantasie  in  B  minor;  Wagner- 
Wilhelmj,  Romance;  Wieniawski,  Po- 
lonaise in  A  major. 

fh^r;JSardnerJ  Played  here  ea>-lier  in,] 
the  season  and  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression.     Yesterday    this  impression 
was  renewed  and  he  was  welcomed  bv 
i  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  i 
The  young  violinist  has  marked  talent  ' 
His  ■  tone    is   pure    and    emotional  in 
buahty     His  mind   is   not  constantly 
Occupied  with  thoughts  of  technic  That 
s  to  say.  he  has  been  graduated  fror,  Q 
the   schoolroom   and    now   thinks    for  :1 
limself.    A  sound  musician   his  phras- 
ng  is  fine.   He  plays  fluently  with  taste 
ind  musical  understanding.    He  showed  - 
mginality  in   familiar  pieces    for  e\ 

vSE'V1  "andel'a  So»»ta,  a  favorite 
Mh  Mr.  Kreisler.  In  this  and  other 
(lumbers  on  the  program  he  displayed 
both  warmth  of  tone  and  excellent  of  ■ 

style.  I, 


GALLI-CURCI 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Amelita  Galli-Curci,  soprano 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  sang 
in  Boston  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  Manuel  Ber- 
enguer,  flutist,  and  Homer  Samuels, 
pianist.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Giordani,  Caro  mio  ben;  Boaancini, 
Per  la  gloria;  Mozart.  Voi  che  sapete; 
liossini.  Tarantella:  Pelibes,  Bell  song 
from  "Lakine";  Old  French:  Minuet., 
Les  quinze  ans  de  Rosette,  Au  bord 
de  la  Fontaine:  Grieg,  Solvieg's  song; 
AAiber,  Bo  .,  bonnaise  from  "Manon  Le*- 
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HI  A  "prima  donna"  conceit  had 
II  years  a  program  in  which  the  bright 
II  part ieula r  star  was  associated  will 
■llesser  luminaries  that  twinkled  faintl; 
||or  not  at  all.  The  prima  donna.  usually 
II «  coloratura  singer,  would  sing  two  o 
II  three  npt  ra  n  ■  .  •  s 

■  tions  on  a  theme,  and  thus  l  aving  sat 
I  isfied  the  hearer's  curiosity  concerning 
I  her  vocal  ngiht-.  and  ahilitv  to.  hold  a 
1  high   note,   say   V.   flat   above   tlie  siaT, 

■  ■Would    then    touch    t!ic    he.-ut    of  the 

■  people  by  graciously  singing  "The  Last 
loose  of  Summer"  or  "Comin'  Thro'  th 
I  Rye.','  usually  in  atrocious  English  and 
I  often  to  her  own  halting  piar.o  ai  com 
Ipaniment.  Seldom  did  the  accomplished 
I  singer  of  florid  music  venture  to  put 
|  a  group  of  Lioder  onjher  program. 

i    The  concert  yesterdajy  afternoon,  which 
drew  one  of  the  largest  audiences  known 
iii  Sjmphony   Hall,  was  very  different 
.  from  the  old-fashioned  "grand  operatic 
f  entertainment."  The  singer,  whose  fame 

■  had  preceded  her.  is  not  only  a  reniark- 
j  able  mistress  of  florid  music;  she  is  a 

■  singularly  intelligent  and  convincing 
I  singer  of  Lieder. 

I  As  a  coloratura  singer,  by  the  aston- 
Lishing  ease  and  accuracy  of  her  execu- 
rtion  she  revives  the  memory  of  Adelina 
JPattl  and  her  sister  Carlotta.  The  Bour- 
bonnaise.  or  laughing  song,  from  Au- 
<  ber's  "Manon  Los"caut,"  was  a  favorite 
'song,  by  the  way.  of  Carlotta,  but  her 
q  interpretation,  though  amazingly  bril- 
liant, was  rigid  in  tempo,  without  nu- 
ll anues  of  expression,  and  metallic  in 
} tonal  quality. 

Mine.   (Jalli-Curcl  has  first  of  all  a 
beautiful  voice  of  great  compass,  and 
f  this    voice    is    even  ithroughout.  The 
'  purity  of  her  intonation  is  as  remark- 
able as  her  facility  and  ease  in  the 
treatment  of  florid  passages.  Coloratura 
I  singers   when   they   come   to  staccato 
I  phrases  often  remind  one  of  the  sound 
I  made  by  a  barkeeper  cracking  ice;  orj 
I  the  notes  themselves,  are    ot  unequal 
I  value,  now  faint,  a  squeak,  and  now 
I  unduly    prominent.    A    run    will  be 
|  smeared.  The  last  note  of  an  otherwise 
brilliant  passage  will  not  be  firmly  held 
and  will  often  fall  below  the  true  pitch. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  does  not  sin  in  these| 
respects.    Her  attack,  her    control  of 
breath,  her  musical  phrasing,  her  com- 
I  mand  of  vocal  resources,  these  alone 
would  stamp  her  as  a  most  accom- 
Jplished  singer. 

There  are  accomplished  singers,  how- 

■  ever,  who  leave  the  bearer  cold.  They 
are  as  heartless  in  coloratura  passages 
as  they  are  if  they  attempt  to  sing 
purely  lyrical  and  emotional  songs. 
Mme.  Oalll-Curocl,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
as  much  pleasure  by  singing  her  groups 

I  of  songs,  Italian,  French  and  the'rest, 
as  by  her  feats  of  agility.  Admirable 
was  the  classic  simplicity  which  marked 
the  interpretation   of  the  old  Italian 
I  songs.  Her  reading  of  "Voi  che  Sapete" 
I  reflected  the  warmth  of  the  amorous 
I  Cherubino;  but  she  should  have  sung 
I  the   final   measures  as   Mozart  wrote 
I  them  and  not  dwelt  unduly  on  a  prima 
I  donna  upper  note.    Her  .  interpretation 
of  Delibcs's  "Girls  of  Cadiz,"  which  she 
sang,  recaJled  after  an  astounding  per- 
formance   of    Rossini's  "Tarantella." 
showed  brains  as  well  as  voice  and 
I  merely  vocal  art.    She  sang  the  old 
I  French    ditties    charmingly,    and  her 
"Solvieg's  song,"  for  its  pathos,  its  inti- 
mate appeal  will  be  long  remembered. 

In  the  old  days  the  great  singers 
studied  indefatigably  the  art  of  florid 
song  that  they  might  thus  be  more  effec- 
tive and  emotional  in  lyric  measures. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  easily  persuades  one 
that  the  tales  told  of  singers  in  the  18th 
century  are  not  mere  legends;  that  "bel 
I  canto"  is  not  a  lost  art;  that  dazzling 
brilliance  in  coloratura  passages  is  not 
incompatible  with  emotional  lyricism. 
Here  is  a  singer  with  voice,  skill, 
I  brains,  and  heart. 

I  The  great  audience  was  most  en- 
thusiastic. Mr.  Berenguer  was  ap- 
plauded for  his  flute  solo  and  his  assist- 
ance in  arias.  Mr.  Samuels  played  skil- 
ful and  sympathetic  accompaniments. 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  generous  with  ad- 
ditions to  the  program,  going  from  the 
familiar  air  from  "The  Pearl  of  Brazil" 

[to  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  She 
will  give  a  second  recital  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Sunday  afternoon.  April  29 


Go  to  T  UK* wise  tut,  tut,  not  to  say  pish. 
Everything  pertaining  to  man  or  woman 
18  interesting.  Paste  tho  famous  saw  of 
&rcnce  on  the  wall  at  the  head  of  your 
tied  and 'look  at  it  daily.  Bead  "Sartn, 
Resartus"  again.  From  motives  of  deli- 
cacy. O  spinster,  we  refrain  from  asking 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  your  own 
case— Ed. 


From  an  Ethnologist. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  not  generally  know  n  that  there  Is 
a  tribe  of  dolichocephalic  dwarfs  inhab- 
iting the  Nubian  hinterland  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lake  Tanganyika  which  keeps 
its  drawers  up  by  clamping  them  to 
three  warts  grown  at  points  roughly 
equidistant  upon  the  waist-line. 

The  recurrence  and  proper  placing  of 
these  warts  haB  been  secured  appa- 
rently by  vigorous  eugenic  measures 
the  headman  of  the  tribe  examining 
each  new-born  infant  and  ordering  its 
destruction  if  it  falls  short  of  the  ex 
acting  standard.  An  attempt  to  dispense 
with  this  necessity  through  the  agency 
of  toads  has  failed. 

The  clips  employed  have  heretofore 
consisted  of  the  outer  member  of  the 
ordinary  glove  fastener,  brought  up  from 
the  coast  by  swift  runners.  Since  the 
war,  however,  these  have  been  difficult 
to  obtain  and  much  nakedness  has  en- 
sued, children  being  the  first  to  suffer. 

OBADIAH  BELCHER. 
Ipswich,  Mass. 


We  are  still  receiving  letters  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  drawers.    Some  of 
these  letters  are  practical,  a  credit  to 
never   failing  American   invention.  A 
few  are  fantastical,  suggesting  plans  not 
to  be  realized  in  this  sorry  and  Imperfect 
world.  There  are  souls  not  awake  to  the 
importance  of  the  discussion,  slackers, 
thSn  "paci lists."    scoffers    at  preparedness, 
and  I  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  them: 
M  As  the  World  Wags: 
BT    Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  to  stop 
■",'„[ the  publication  ot   letters  on  "How  to 
W3  Support  lowers"?  It  is  an  uninterest- 
ing  subject   to   the  majority  of  your 
readers,  and  [.  for  one,  am  not  at  all 
curious  as  to  how  the  other  fellow  man- 
ages it.   Those  bachelors  who  have  such 
difficulty  in  supporting  such  an  article 
ought  to  hav-  n  wife  to  run  a  puckering 
Htrine  through  them.    A  SPINISTiilt. 


Several  Questions 

As  tlie  World  Wags : 

I  was  interested  in  the  controversy 
about  the  phrase  "Luk  it"  or  "Look  it." 
As  I  remember  It  was  in  common  use 
among  young  people  In  the  Connecticut 
valley  a  generation  ago,  and  was  merely 
a  contraction  of  "Look  at  it"  or  "See 
this."  But  while  the  philologists  are 
discussing  words  and  phrases,  I  should 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  myself. 

Why  do  New  York  boys  call  the  little 
finger  "my  pinkie"?  Sailors  speak  of 
their  clothes  and  belongings  as  "dun 
nage"  or  "duffle"  ;  a  lumberman  calls  it 
his  "turkey"  ;  a  sailorman  or  carpenter 
; calls  it  his  chest,  and  in  the  western 
states  any  Bo,  who  rides  on  cushions 
and  has  such  impedimenta,  uses  the 
German  word  "keyster." 

We  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  I  saw 
recently  In  the  Herald,  in  a  poem,  the 
word  "scaramouch."  From  the  context 
I  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  clown  or 
jester  of  Louis  the  Grand,  but  as  it  had 
been  applied  to  me  when  a  boy,  I  had 
always  supposed  it  was  good,  broad 
Lancashire  for  an  idle  and  mischievous 
youngster.  S.  II. 

Westminster. 

Others  besides  "New  York  boys"  call 
the  little  finger  "pinky"  or  "pinkie";  for 
instance,  the  term  has  long  been  known 
in  Scotland.  Pinky  means  anything  that 
is  small.  In  certain  English  provinces 
it  means  the  thinnest  kind  of  table  beer. 
The  origin  of  the  word  Is  not  definitely 
determined.  Some  think  the  word  comes 
from  the  Dutch  "pink."  There  was  re 
eently  a  discussion  about  the  derivation 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (London).  "Key- 
ster." a  "German"  word?  Are  you 
thinking  of  "Kasten"?  "Dunnage"  was 
first  of  all  "wood  or  loose  fagots  laid 
across  the  hold  of  a  vessel  or  stuffed 
f  between  packages  to  keep  cargo  from  9, 
damage  by  water  or  shifting."  Cooper  \ 
uses  the  word  "dunnage,"  meaning  the 
contents  of  a  sailor's  chest,  in  his  "Sea 
Lions."  Ccaramouch  is  a  character  in 
the  old  Italian  comedy;  a  complex  char- 
}  acter,  lively,  jovial,  amorous,  amiable, 
I  vain,  a  blow-hard,  unscrupulous,  re- 
sourceful, but  not  without  elegance  ot 
manner  at  times.  He  was  made  famous 
in  France  by  Tlberlo  Fiorilli,  whom 
Moliere  studied.  This  Fiorilli  (not  Fiu- 
relli,  as  the  Oxford  Dictionary  has  it) 
went  to  London  in  1673.  The  name  of 
the  character  became  popular  there  and 
was  figuratively  used  as  a  term  ot  eon- 
tempt,  meaning  a  rascal,  a  scamp.  There 
Is  even  a  verb,  to  scaramouch:  "Didn't 
he  use  to  scaramouch  up  over  stairs 
Just  the  like  o'  that  when  he  was  a 
purty  little  fellowl"-Bd- 


Song.  »i 
Mr.  Buhlig,  reared  In  Chicago,  studied 

in  Europe  with  Leschetitzkl  for  a  time,' 
played  in  various  European  cities,  and 
late  in  1907  gave  three  recitals  here.  He 
w  as  then  a  pianist  of  a  serious  purpose, 
one  to  be  taken  seriously,  a  broad- 
'  minded  musician,  who  had  the  courage 
f.  10  years  ago  to  play  pieces  by  Ravel, 
^  whose  mftsic  at  that  time  was  considered 
f  almost  as  wild  as  that  of  Scriabln's  is 
I  today.  But  then,  as  now.  Mr.  Buhlig.  as 
I  is  the  case  with  many  excellent  pianists 
I  and  orchestral  conductors,  did  not  have 
|  the  gift  of  program-making.   It  is  true 
that  last  night  the  program  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  measure  for  a  purpose;  that 
of  exhibiting   a   "reproducing  piano" 
called  the  Ampico,  but  even  then,  Mr. 
Buhlig  would  have  done  well  if  he  had 
played  only  one  impromptu  by  Schubert. 
His  program  as  a  whole  lacked  sub- 
stance and  balance. 

Nevertheless  the  two  Impromptous 
gave  him  opportunity  for  showing  his 
art  in  melodic  treatment.  The  interpre- 
tation of  Debussy's  piece  was  too  objec- 
tive. There  should  have  been  more 
subtlety,  a  more  vaporous  atmosphere. 
After  a  robust  performance  of  Rach- 
maninoff's Prelude,  Mr.  Buhlig  gave  a 
brilliant  reading  of  Balakireff's  tran- 
scription. ; 

Before  the  recital  Mr.  Charles  F.  Stod- 
dard, the  inventor  of  the  Ampico  re- 
producing piano,  talked  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  this  Instrument.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  him  dwell  on  the  neces- 
sity of  beautiful  tonal  quality.  Mechan- 
ism, he  said,  is  taught,  other  essentials 
are  taught,  but  tonal  quality  is  seldom 
taught;  perhaps  it  can  be  acquired  by 
a  pianist  onty  b.v  long  experience  and  by 
constant  attention.  The  Ampico  piano 
was  used  last  night  to  show  how  tlie 
tempi,  the  nuances,  all  points  of  a 
pianist  can  be  faithfully  reproduced. 
Thus  it  may  supplement,  by  examples, 
the  technical  instruction  of  a  compe- 
tent pedagogue.  ' 

The  Ampico  last  evening  repeated  the 
pieces  by  Brahms  and  Balakireff:  and 
Liszt's  Valse  Oiibliec  immediately  after 


to  Florlse,  the  dn 
the  office,  and  the?  fathcj 
pre  expected  there  the 
gives  his  room  to  Benj 
night.  The  guests  come 
Mingasson.  outraged  by 
of  two   women    in  the 


the  presence 
house  of  the 


Mr.  Buhlig  had  played'  them.  These  rec-  ■  But  were  tin 
ords.  of  course,   had  been  made  pre-  H  Americans?— Ed 


bachelors,  breaks  the  engager  ont.  Of 
course,  Benj.-imlne  falU  in  love  with 
Paul  and  swears  .she  will  marry  no  one 
else.  ■  3P  W 

There    ire     amusing  complication*: 

Benjamine  s  visit  to  the  office,  the  mod- 
est luncheon  shared,  the  telephone  busi- 
ness that  leads  to  Paul's  dismissal,  the 
final  surrender  of  Paul  to  Laplstolls's 
demand  that  he  should  wed  Benjamins. 
That  after  all  is  letter  than  the  Seine, 
and  Benjamine  is  hardly  fitted  by  nature 
to  enter  a  convent :  for  the  one  thinks 
of  jumping  into  the  river  and  the  other 
threatens  to  become  a  nun. 

Tho  piece  was  played  with  spirit  by  th* 
comedians.  Miss  tireuze  played  Intelli- 
gently the  part  of  jienjamine,  a  mixture 
of  tom-boy  and  sentimentalist.  The  oth- 
er chief  comedians  were  Mmes.  Du col- 
lier and  Kersae  a'id  Messrs.  Benedict. 
Bellon,  Cerny.  s  iulieu  and  Cassln. 

The  farce  will  be  repeated  tonight.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  the 
play  will  be  "Mlquette  et  sa  Mere." 

j!  As  the  World  Wags: 
J  I  learn  from  a  notice  mailed  to  mc 
H  from  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  YorV 
city  that  "Mr.  Julius  T.  Hurrah  Ot 
Hurrah.  Wash.."  is  up  for  non-resident 
membership.  Surely  there  must  be'. I 
printer's  error.  Was  not  Mr.  HurraJ 
Christened  "Hip  Hip"?  T.  D.  T. 

Boston. 

A  Speaking  Piece. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  give  nH 
the  words  of  a  poem  beginning: 

You  nay  th»y  l-.me  ail  passed  away 
That  noble  race  and  bratfe. 
It  sounds  to  nie  like  something  tin 
j>  boys  used  to  dor-hum  Friday  afternoon! 
In  the  long  ago  days  «  ien  I  was  a  higl 
school  scholar    The  ideR  of  the  -poen 
13  that  although  theflrst  Americans  hav< 
nearly  vanished  from  their  old  haunt! 
their  names  are  scattered  all  over  oui 
?«  country  and  will  not  pa=s  away. 

Plymouth.  Ol  -ERVER. 

were  tt.o    "redskins  '    the  firsl 


viously.  The  effect  was  surprising  and 
pleasing.  It  was  not  easy  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion. The  impression  was  made  on  the 
hearer  that  the  pianist  was  playing 
then  and  'there.  But  there  was  this 
paradoxical  effect  There  was  at  times 
a  beauty  of  tone,  also  a  freedom  in 
bravura  passages  that  were  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  preceding  perform- 
ance of  the  pianist.  In  other  words, 
when  the  records  were  taken,  Mr.  Buh- 
lig was  more  in  the  vein  than  he  was 
last  night. 

Hearing  the  Ampico.  which  never 
suggested ,  the  purely  mechanical,  one 
wished  that  this  instrument  had  been 
known  in  the  days  of  Chopin.  Liszt, 
Ilenselt,  Rubinstein  and  Tausig 

Mr.  Ferguson  sang  in  manly  fashion 
and  with  rhetorical  intelligence.  Th 
song  by  Sinding  is  greatly  inferior  t 
other  songs  by  this  composer  that  w 
have  heard.    There  was  a  large  and 
interested  audience. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  Evening  per- 
formance by  the  Theatre  Francais  of 
[New  York.  "La  Petite  Chocolatiere,"  a 
play  In  four  acts  by  Paul  Gavault 

The  history  of  this  farce  is  rather 
curious.  It  was  first  played  in  Boston 
it  the  Park  Theatre  in  an  English  ver- 
sion,   somewhat    deodorized,    to  "suit 


The  Maine  PlunkJt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  sidewinder  animal  interests  me 
to  the  point  of  asking  whether  or  no 
it  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  Maine 

plunkus. 

This  plunkus  thing  inhabits  cold 
climates  largely.  At  any  rate,  I  have  nev- 
er heard  of  one  as  being  in  any  other  lo- 
cality, and  being  of  a  naturally  curious 
turn  of  minu.  I  itch  for  a  little  In- 
formation that  no  one  in  my  neighbor- 
hood can  give  me." 

About  this  plunkus.  I'm  no  scientific 
fellow,  but  I  understand  it  belongs  to 
the  herbiferous  class,  subsisting  mostly 
on  fish.  It  likes  privacy,  and  but  few 
men  have  ever  seen  a  plunkus.  Nahum 
Snow  saw  one  once  and  was  able  to 
give  me  what  I  might  say  was  the  first 
correct  description  of  the  creature,  so  to 
speak.  According  to  Nahum.  the 
plunkua  is  green  and  hibernates  sum- 
mers. It  comes  out  in  the  late  fall 
when  the  ice  on  the  ponds  gets  strong 
enough  to  hold  it  up  and  it's  only  at 
night  when  things  get  quiet  that  the 
plunkus  is  hoard. 

It  seems  the  animal  has  got  a  head 
like  a  cat,  two  long  forelegs  and  two 
short  stubby  hlndlegs.  it  also  has 
quite  a  portion  of  tall.  This  tail  ends 
in  a  large  round  ball  of  gristle. 
When  In  search 


brings  it 
breaking  the  j 
to  see  what 
fare 'seized  in 
the  animal  an 

.American  taste."  The  English  transla-  ^„d2dbytotheth 
tlon  was  made  by  Michael  Morton,  and 
he  and  Gavault  were  then  announced 
as  the  authors  of  "The  Richest  Girl," 
for  so  the  piece  was  called.  Charles 
Frohman  was  tlfo  producer.  Miss  .Marie 
^^^^^^T^"^^^^^Hl>oro  took  the  part  of  the  heroine ;  Orrin 

□  ram         Interesting     Demon-      IJohnson  tha  of  Paul;  Ferederlc  Eric  that 

'of  Felix  and  Louis  Massen  that  of  the 


food  tho  plunkus 
crawls  out  on  the  Ice  and,  raising  its  tall, 


a  thudding 

\c  fish  -com! 
the  'disturl 


I  7  <-> 


stratien  of  Ampico  Repro- 
ducing Piano. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Richard  Buhlig,  pianist,  assisted  by! 
Bernard  Ferguson,  baritone,  and  Frank! 
IT.  Luker,  accompanist,  gave  a  recital! 
last  evening  under  the  auspices  of 
Chickering  &  Sons  at  the  Copley- Plaza."! 
Mr.  Buhlig  played  these  pieces:  Schu-! 
bert.  Impromptus  op.  90.  Nos.  1  and  3;R 
Brahms,  Rhapsody  in  E  flat  major,  op.| 
19.  No.  4;  Debussy,  La  Soiree  dansl; 
nade;  Rachmaninoff.  Prelude  in  G 


father,  Monnier,  the  rich  chocolate  man* 
i  ufacturer. 

I    This  piece,  as  "Tantalizing  Tommy,'* 
was  produced  at  the  Playhouse,  London. 
.  Feb.  15.  1910,  when  Marie  Loehr  took  the 
.part  of  Tommy,  the  heroine.    The  piece 
'turned    into   a   musical   comedy  with 
music  by  Hugo  Felix  was  produced  at 
the  Criterion,  New  York,  Oct.  12,  1912. 
j    The  first  performance  in  Paris  was  at 
the  Renaissance  Theatre,  Oct.  23,  1909. 
Gavault   was   then   announced   as  the 
sole  author.   Monnier  became  Lapistolle. 
probably  because  Monnier  was  too  close 
to  the  name  of  a  famous  Parisian  choco- 
late maker.    Martha  Regnier  took  the 
part  of  tb,e  heroine  Benjamine,  the  farce 
had  87  performances  that  year  In  Paris, 
!  and  67  in  1910. 

The  story  is  an  amusing  one.  Ben 


tork-llke  forelegs  of 
aten.   The  sound  pro- 
creature's  tali  being  j 
Word    "plunk."  ifrom 

which  the  animal  gets  Its  name. 


JEFF 

.STROCT. 

West  Some.-ville. 

Three  Kinds. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mv  attention  has  recently 

been  called 

to  three  distinct  types  of  E 

arlflsts,  all 

of  whom,  though  differing  in 

ticular.  are  one  In  their  lad 

:  of  humor. 

I  am  sending  you  a  deserlptl 

on  of  them. 

thinking  they  may  Interest 

.  minor  op.  23,  No.  6;  Glinka-Balaklreft.HS  Jamine  is  a  rather  emancipated  young 
The  Lark;  Liszt,  Sonnctto  del  Potrarca,      P«»on.    Her  mother  Is  dead;  her  father 

.         IS  J  j-'-i 

"Valse  Oubliee;  Chopin,  Nocturne  m  cr 
minor,  op.  48.  No.  1,  Scherzo  in  C  sharp  -v  The  girl's  motor  car  breaks  down  late 
ing  these  songs:]  \at  night  near  a  lonely  village.  She  seeks 


gay  old  fellow,  who  looks  favorably 
on  her  betrothal  to  Hector  de  Pavezac. 


this  collection.  1  ] 

The  first  of  my  list  is  a  lady  well  ] 
nown  in  paclflst  and  suffrage  circles,  j 
o  takes'  the  ground  that  we  do  not  | 
need  to  build  up  our  navy,  as  the  Brit- 
ish nav.v  will  take  care  of  us. 

My   second   la  a   clergyman   in   the  j 
neighborhood   of  Boston,   belonging,-  I ! 
believe,   to   the  Methodist  persuasion.  '. 
who  states  in  his  pulpit  "that  he  Is  will- 
ing to  die  for  his  country,  but  net  to 
kill  any  one  for  it." 

My  third  is  a  public  spirited  lady  Who,] 


opposed  to  any  form 
c-dness  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  country  If  it  were  inva 


Mr.  Ferguson  s 


Shelter 
bv 


Paul 


Boston. 

Queer  Phrases. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Your  elucidation  of  quaint  -words  and 

phrases,  and  their  correct  pronouncla- 
tlon.  temp's  me  to  come  again  on  a,i 
similar  subject. 
How  and  whefe  did  the  prefix  I'Juat 

Mite  this!"  arise?  In  one  part  of  New, 
Jersey  this  was  often  said  years  ago, ' 
precteding  any  explanation.  Thus  if  a 
man  had  a  cow  to  «ell.  and  wished  to' 
tell  his  reason  for  selling,  he  would  say,  j 
"Just  like  this."  and  then  continue  i 
his  fairy  tale.  - 

Another   old-time  Jersey  expression 
was  "Take  and  stay."    It  was  used  in  I 
this  way:  A  man  was  undecided  about  j 
renting  his  little  place  in  the  country.  j 
because  his  wife  could  not  make  up'  her  I 
mind  whether  "to  take  and  stay,  or  take  j 
and  go."    Either  way  is  taking,  but  to 
I  me  the  expression  was  new  and  rather 
surprising.    I  do  not  know  whether  it 
I  was   general,   or   copyrighted  by  the 
author.  /  i  • 

While  examining  a  machine  In  Bos- 
I  ton  some  months  ago,  the  young  lady 
i  who  had  the  explanatory  remarks  for 
!  distributing,  prefaced  each  one  with  the 
I  appeal:  "Let  me  tell  you  something." 
I  She  did.  But,  being  Interested  in  such 
!  peculiarities.  I  am  still  wondering 
,  whether  the  phrase  was  an  individual 
peculiarity  or  a  common  product  of  her 
'  home  soil.  Maybe  you  can  switch  on 
some  light. 

And  there  are  others;  but  these  will 
serve  for  today.  . 

FREDERIC  A.  WHITING. 
!    Framingham  Centre. 

j    COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Henry  Jew- 

Jett  Players  in  "The  Liars,"  a  play  in 

four  acts  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Freddie  Tatfon  Leonard  Craske 

Archibald  Coke  Cameron  Matthews 

Mrs.  Crespin  Florence  r.eClercq 

Col.  Deeriog  U.  Conway  Wingfleld 

George'  Nepean  Leon  Gordon 

Lady  Rosamond  Tatton. .  .Jessamine  Xewcombe 

Dolly  Coke  Beatrice  Miller 

Lady  Jessica  Nepean  Gwlartys  Morris 

Gilbert  Nepean  Fred  W.  rermnin 

Edward  Falkner  Lionel  Glenister 

Beatrice  Ebernoe  Dorie  Sawyer 


T^pr  of  "Mrs.  Bump.^teaiH^plfljh 

Jjifcsed  his  comedy  on  "The  "Well-Fitting 
Dress-Coat,"  by  the  Hungarian  play- 
wright. Gabriel  Drcgley. 

John  Paul  Bart.  Tailor  Huber's  Bee- 
end  helper,  is  a  fatalist.  He  believes 
that  destiny  will  soon  call  him  to  n 
Wghc  sphere  in  life.  He  has  absorbed 
tfacellanrous  sociological  facts  from  a 
book  written  by  Dr.  Sonntag,  who  is 
engaged  to  Huber's  pretty  daughter. 
John  Paul  is  blessed  with  self-confi- 
dence. Chance  throws  in  his  way  Jel- 
lieott  s  evening  clothes  and  fur-lined 
oat.  He  appropriates  them  and  goes 
a  the  Stanlaws  party.  Here  he  bluffs 
■vctypne, 


i  Dopey  Jim  vT^rBomas  Abblnirton 

Violet  (a  goat  >  ,\  Frank  Melino 

Louie  (an  ape)  ". . .  Joe  Melino 

This  is  a  brand  new  musical  comedy 
along  unusual  lines,  introducing  for  the 
first  time  R.  Dirks's>  popular  and  latest 
cartoon  creations.   The  play  is  in  three  j 
acts  and  three  scenes.    It  tells  an  en-  j 
grossing  and  diverting  story.    Mama  I 
Katzenjammer  is  very  much  in  evi-  | 
derice;  so  are  Captain  Huffnagel  and 
his    pal    and    cronie,    Schwachwcizer.  I 
How  they  extricate  themselves  from  the 
traps  set  for  them  by  the  champion 
juvenile  practical  jokers  of  the  uni- 
verse;  how  they  woo  Mrs.   K.,-  who  i 
persists  in  remaining  a  widow  and 
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from  the  hostess  to  Abraham  |  mother  to  her  angels  to  the  end;  how 

the  hero  and  the  heroine  outwit  the  vil-  | 
lain  and  the  vampire,  is  attractively  i 
and  entertainingly  told  and  Interpreted.  : 
There  is  action  from  start  to  finish, 
with  catchy  numbers,  songs  and  sur- 
prises. There  are  35  in  the  company. 

ANDREW  MACK  HEADS 
THE  BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Nathan,  the  king  of  finance,  who  soon 
offers  him  a  flatering  position. 

John  Paul  works  wonders  for  the 
oceanic  corporation;  prevents,  by  his 
common  sense  reasoning,  a  disastrous 
strike.  The  young  Stanlaw  heiress  sighs 
to  wander  with  him  about  the  hills  at 
l.enox.  But  Dr.  Sonntag.  whose  book 
John  Paul  is  to  publish  at  his  own  ex- 
pense is  jealous  of  Tanya's  interest  in 
him.  which  began  in  his  tailoring  days. 
Finding  them  alone  together,  he  rushes 
'o  expose  the  impostor  to  the  newspa- 
pers. John  Paul,  however,  is  forehand- 
ed and  himself  dictates  his  story  for 
publication. 

The  last  act  finds  the  hero  back  in 
Huber's  shop.    Jeered  at  as  a  thief  by 
his  former  associates,  he  is  soon  rein- 
stated in  their  favor  when  the  great  I 
Nathan  himself,  to  whom  John  Paul : 
has  grown  indispensable,  calls  to  plead 
with  him  to  return  and  accept  promo- 
tion and  a  larger  salary.    Of  course,  ' 
pretty  Tanya  will  go  wlthihlm. 

This  comedy  is  capital  entertainment. 
Well  built,  fresh  with  the  spirit  of  today. 
After  a  short  time  devoted  to  exposition, 
'to  a  rapid  delineation  of  John  Paul's  j, 
character,  ideals  and  aspirations  theJ 
action  begins  in  the  first  act.  and  holds E 
the  attention  of  the  audience  until  the 
curtain  falls.  Suspense  and  curiosity 
are  constantly  maintained.  There  is  a 
rapid  succession  of  unexpected  inci- 
dents. The  endings  of  the  first  three 
acts  are  unusually  effective.  That  of 
^he  fourth,  of  course,  brings  the  tradi- 
tional love  scene;- The  author  has  treated 
an  original  theme  with  intelligence, 
skill  and  finesse.  The  dialogue  is  con-i 
tinuously  brisk,  witty,  amusing.  John! 
Paul's  views  of  capital  and  labor  ex- 


This  delightful  comedy  was  revived  in 
November,- 1915,  by  Miss  Grace  George'  pressed  in  the  third  act  are  sound,  well 
and  her  Playhouse  company  in  New 


York.  How  well  It  stands  the  test  of 
time!  With  what  consummate  skill  and 
ingenuity  has  the  author  developed  his 
theme,  the  indiscretion  of  a  charming, 
neglected  and  linnet-headed  wife.  *  The 
people  in  the  comedy  are  cunningly- 
manipulated  to  secure  the  desired  sit- 
uations. The  tissue  of  lies  is  dexterously 
woven.  The  dialogue  is  fresh,  witty 
epigrammatic. 

Both  personages  and  Incidents  are 
true  to  life.  Gilbert  Nepean.  the  com- 
placent husband,  his  brother  George,  the 
gloomy  informer,  Mrs.  Crespin,  cat- 
tish and  gossiping  Lady  Jessica,  rest- 
less, flighty,  eager  for  admiration,  these 
and  the  other  actors  in  this  comedy  may- 
be met  today  in  any  drawing  room  Nor 
are  episodes  like  that  of  Lady  Jessica 
at  the  "Star  and  Garter"  uncommon 
Acted  by  the  inexperienced,  the  conse- 
quences are  the  same.  An  '  innocent, 
flirtation  at  once  assumes  tragic  pro- 
portions. The  cowardly  are  tempted  to 
lies. 

The  play  is  well  cast.    Mr.  Wingfield 
is  a  newcomer  to  the  company.  An  ex-  I 
perlenced  actor,  he  played  Sir  Christo- 
pher convincingly.    So  fine  was  his  elo-  I 
quence  in  delivering  his  speech  in  the  I 
last  act.  the  speech  in  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher pays  his  tribute  to  conventional 
morality,  that  the  audience,  highly  ap- 
proving, applauded  heartily.    But  Sir 
Christopher  himself  is  a  bit  of  a  bore 
Miss  Morris  was  wholly  charming  as 
Lady  Jessica.    Her  impersonation  was 
delightfully  feminine  and  there  was  also 
the  necessary  distinction.    Mr.  Gletii*- 
ter's  Falkner  was  excellent.     He  wis 
manly,  an  ardent  lover.,  chivalrous  fo 
the  last.    He  rose  magnificently  to  his 
opportunity  in  the  third  act  when  In  a 
dramatic  and  unexpected  climax  to  an 
amusing  scene  he  tells  Lady  Jessica's 
husband   the  truth.     Mr.   Permain  * 
Gilbert  Nepean  was  effective  in  a  some- 
what thankless  part.    The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  did  fine  work. 

The  play  will  be  repeated  every  after 
noon  this  week.  Next  week  W.  Somer- 
set   Maugham's  "Jack  Straw 


Somer- 
will  be 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-  "4 
Tailor-Made  Man,"  a  new  comedy  Jn 
four  acts  by  Harry  James  Smith,  with 
Grant  Mi.cheH.     First  Wrforrnance  * 

Boston. 

Mr.  Itowimd.  ..  Bernard  A.  Rejnold 

Peter    Conness 

Dr.  Guvtavus  Sonntas r  k*  BorlaKl 

Tanya  Huber   'in'„Vfbert  F1,1>er 

John  foul  Hart....  *loreneo  Shirley 


turned. 

There  is  also  shrewd  portraiture  of 
character.  The  •  Stanlaws,  who  are 
drawn  from  life,  belong  to  the  cringing 
rather  than  the  bullying  variety  of  the 
suddenly  rich.  The  three  settings,  Hub- 
er's shop,  the  Stanlaw  palace,  the  offices 
of  the  American  Oceanic  Corporation, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  contrast- 
ing of  varied  types. 

This  play,  thoroughly  modern  in  char- 
acter, should  appeal  to  men  as  well  as 
women.  It  is  uncommonly  diverting  and  i 
deserves  every  success. 

The  company  is  excellent.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell as  John  Paul  at  once  awakens  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  He  is  lov- 
able, a  dreamer,  yet  a  scientific  special- 
tot  in  success.  The  actor  played  with 
unflagging  spirit,  with  '  irrestible 
aplomb  in  the  second  act,  in  his  verbal 
tilting  with  Mrs.  Stanlaw,  who  asked 
awkward  questions;  in  his  successful, 
attempt  to  awaken  the  interest  of  Nath- 
an. In  the  third  act  he  faced  the  labor 
delegates  with  coolness.  He  was  cour- 
teous to  the  foolish  daughter  of  mil- 
lions,  yet  firm  in  Ms  love  for  Tanza  j 
I  -Huber, 

Mr.  Borland  aa  Peter,  the  canny 
Scotchman,  Huber's  first  helper,  who 
increased  his  wages  by  acting  as  waiter 
SLrenT^ngr  functlons.  "as  irresistibly 
w»i  ?eruuV°r  characterization 

was  shown  in  walk,  speech  and  facial 

J  play.  He  dogged  John  Paul's  footsteps 
like  Nemesis,  and  convulsed  the.  audi- 
ence by  his  general  behavior  in  the  f'ul- 
j  filment  of  his  duty  or  when  overtaken 
by  surprise. 
Mr.  Reinold's  Huber  was  life-like,  Mr. 
j  Fisher's  Sonntag  appropriately  '  vehe- 
ment and  egotistical.  That  fine  actor 
Mr.  Buckstone  played  a  small  part  with 
|  his  accustomed  skill.  Miss  Shirley  was 
a  girlish  Tanya,  but  she  sometimes 
spoke  so  low  that  she  was  with  dif- 
ficulty audible.  MiiS  Haynes  lent  dis- 
tinction to  the  role  of  Mrs.  Stanlaw. 
Miss  Tinthicum  was  vivacious  as  Kitty 
Dapuy.  Thus  the  whole  cast  might  be 
enumerated  and  a  word  of  praise  be- 
stowed upon  each  member. 

A  large  audience  laughed  often  an*| 
heartily.     There  was  spontaneous  ap-J 
plause.      Mr.    Mitchell  made   a  little 
speech  but  the  author,  although  sum- 
moned, refused  to  hi  lured  from  the 
wings. 


Program  Is  Made  up  of  Acts  All 
New  to  Boston— Audience  Is 
Pleased. 

The  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  is  unique.    The  program  is  made 
•up  of  acts  all  new  to  Boston.   Andrew  | 
{Mack,  for  many  years  featured  as  a| 
singing  comedian  in  glays  of  the  shil- 
lelah,   corduroy  breeches  and  learing 
Mitfhael  Feeneys,  heads  this  week's  bill-  j 
His  act  is  designated  as  "The  Concert,"  ' 
yet  the  application  of  the  title  to  the 
sketch  is  hardly  established  even  with  a  j 
most  generpus  stretch  of  the  imagina-i 
tion. 

Mr.  Mack  is  today  and  always  was 
the  comedian,  the  actor,  the  story  teller, 
rather  than  the  singer.  Last  evening 
some  of  his  stories  were  good,  but  there 
were  tob  many  that  had  to  be-  labori- 
ously dug  from  the  storehouse  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  comedian  sang  an 
Italian  dialect  song  and  several  of  the 
plaintive,  wailing  Irish  type  associated 
with  him  in  the  past.  But  as  a  singer 
he  is  given  over  to  this  or  that  affected 
trick  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  again 
to  the  same  frantic  effort  of  "cork- 
screwing" his  neck  and  chin  to  reach 
a  note  in  the  upper  register — a  not  pale 
i?."?  J?.V£SS2i?S nH  wl£JlPui-  compensation. 

A  big  feature  of  this  week's  bill  is 
James  B.  Carson  in  a  musical  comedy 
sketch,  "The  Models  Abroad.".  The 
piece  is  staged  in  three  scenes;  there 
is  a  praiseworthy  effort  to 1  reach  ur- 
bapesque  effects  in  the  setting  of  the 
Parisian  dressmaking  salon,  and  there 
are  some  good  comedy  lines.  The  piece 
is  first  of  all  vehicular  in  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  present  a  dozen  or  more 
pretty  girls  In  garish  and  exotic  dress — 
a  wardrobe  that  is  now  conspicuous  in 
its  abundance  of  dress  and  again  shock- 
ingly scant. 

One  of  the  best  tumbling  acts  seen 
at  this  theatre  was  the  pantomimic  nov- 
elty, "Sports  in  the  Alps,"  that  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  novelty  of  the 
stage  setting.  Joseph  Bennett  and  Ed- 
ward Richards  gave  a  surprise  number; 
the  act  is  so  good  that  putting  it  in  type 
would  only  spoil  the  pleasure  of  future 
audiences. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  James 
C.  Morton  and  Mamie  Diamond  in  a 
comedy  act;  Tang  Cheong  and  Fook 
Lok  in  vocal  and  instrumental  selec- 
tions: Bonner  and  Powers,  in  a  singing 
and  dancing  act,  and  the  ninth  episode 
of  "Patria,"  the  thrilling  preparedness 
photoplay,  featuring  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 


romm^roy. . 
Mrs.  Stanlaw . ... 

Mr.  Stanfrw  

roriniio  Stanlaw. 


rant  Mitehpii 
Rowland  BeckrtJS 
Minna  Gale  Havnei 
""  »frry  n»rwood 
Mj-s.  Kittle  Dupuy". T^.?naT  ,Kin«s'ey 
Bessie  Oupuy. ...f Lotta  Llnthiram 

Mr.  Jellicott  ".7.* Nancy  Power 

.Abraham  Nathan. .'.'.*.".* """""*""iC'_il  £l K»Te 

Mica  Sl.ayne   2S2  BnTbeck 

Mr.  Riissell   9 1»d«  Gilbert 

*r.  Cain.............V*- JoThat-A-  Boone 

lftr.  Flvnn   "*  Wlill       /?'  fJreeI'e 

a,n  c-  Hodfcs 
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'HANS  UND  FRITZ"  AT  THE 
CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE 

Musical   Comedy   Greatly  Enjoyed 
by  Patrons. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  'THans 
und  Fritz,"  musical  comedy  in  three 
acts,  by  R.  Dirks,  originator  of  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids.    The  cast: 


Captain  Huffnagel  

Mrs.  Katzenjammer.... 

Hans  

Fritz  


 I.ouis  Thiel 

Bertine  Robinson 
.......Danny  McCormlck 

 Casper  Weis 


Vfj 


THE  KNEISEL 
QUARTET  GIVES 
FINAL  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  its  last  con- 
cert of  Its  32d  and  final  season  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
quartet  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Geb- 
hard,  pianist;  Bostelmann,  viola  player; 
Renard,  violoncellist.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Beethoven,  Quartet  in  F 
major  (arranged  by  Beethoven  from  his 
piano  sonata  in  E  major,  op.  11.  No.  1, 
first  time  at  these  concerts) ;  Brahms, 
Piano  Quartet  in  A  major,  op.  26; 
Schoenberg,  Sextet  in  D  minor,  op.  4 
("Verklaerte  Nacht"). 

It  was  eminently  fit  that  the  last  con- 
cert of  this  famous  organization  should 
take  place  in  the  hall  which  the  quartet 
dedicated  in  1896.  Perhaps  there  were 
some  ia  (he  audience  yesterday  who 
remembered  the  first  kneisel  concert. 
It  was  given  in  the  old  Chickering  Hall 
on  Tremont  street,  Dec.  28,  1885,  and 
it  began  at  7:45  o'clock.  The  quartet 
was  then  composed  of  Franz  Kneisel. 


op.  14;  Mendelssohn.  Can  zone  tta  from 
the  Quartet  in  E  flat  major:  ifozart 
Menuetto  from  the  Quartet  in  C  minor- 
Beethoven,  Quintet  in  C  major,  op  29.' 
Daniel  Kuntz  played  the  second  viola. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  changes 
in  the  quartet.  Otto  Roth  became  the 
second  violinist  on  Nov.  21,  1887.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Karl  Ondricek.  Oct.  23, 
1899.  J.  Tfreodorowlcz  followed.  Oct.  27, 
1902.  Julius  Roentgen  was  the  next,  Nov, 
12,  1907.  Hans  Letz,  the  present  second  vio- 
linist, took,  his  Seat  on  Nov.  3,  I'M?.  l  ',.r 
two  concerts  in  1911  (Nov.  3  and  Dec  1) 
Samuel  Gardner  substituted,  as  Mr. 
Letz  was  detained  by  the  war. 

Fritz  Giese,  'cellist,  Tyas  followed  by 
Anton  Hekking,  Oct.  28,  1889.  Alwin 
Schroeder  succeeded  him  Oct.  19,  1891; 
Willem  Willeke  took  his  seat  on  Nov. 
12,  1907.  '.(^BE 

At  first  and  for  some4 "years  these  con- 
certs were  supported  by  MaL  Higgin- 
son.  As  the  fame  of  the  quartet  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  crossed  the 
j  Atlantic,  they  became  self-supporting. 
The  quartet  was  finally  acknowledged 
as  an  institution  of  the  city.  Boston 
took  pride  in  it.  For  a  good  many  years 
it  wag  the  fashion  to  attend  the  con- 
certs whether  the  subscribers  were  fond 
[of  chamber  music  and  intelligently  ap- 
preciative of  the  high  character  of  the 
(performances,  or  were  merely  sensible 
'.of  agreeable  sounds,  or  were  secretly 
pored.  When  the  players  left  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  in  the  spring 
of  1903  to  make  finally  their  home  in 
New  York,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
pf  civic  loss.  The  glory,  as  far  as  cham- 
ber music  was  concerned,  had  departed. 
There  would  still  be  Kneisel  concerts, 
|but  by  the  Kneisel  quartet  of  New  York. 

The  influence  of  the  Kneisel  quartet 
in  awakening,  strengthening  and  direct- 
ing musical  taste,  not  only  in  Boston, 
but  throughout  the  United  States,  cart 
not  be  overestimated.  What  Theodore 
Thomas  did.  arousing  popular  interest 
in  orchestral  music,  Frank  Kneisel  did 
by  acquainting  the  public  with  chamber 
music  and  sharpening  the  public's  per- 
ception in  the  matter  of  performance. 
The  quartet,  during  the  32  years,  has 
shown  the  skill,  taste,  patience,  Catho- 
licism and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Kneisel, 
no  matter  who  were  associated  with 
him.  We  use  the  word  patience,  for 
Mr.  Kneisel  was  not  discouraged  when 
subscribers  rebelled  against  acquaint- 
ance with  new  compositions.  If  Cesar 
Franck's  quartet  and  quintet  were  not 
at  first  appreciated  they  were  played 
until  they  were.  The  great  repertory  of 
the  quartet  would  show  at  a  glance  the 
broad  and  fine  taste  of  Mr.  Kneisel. 

Perhaps  in  the  last  few  years  Mr. 
Kneisel  and  his  associates  may  have 
bad  occasion  to  think  that  their  labor 
in  Boston  had  been  in  vain.  They  suf- 
fered as  other  musicians  of  the  first 
rank  suffered,  from  an  apparent  lack  of 
interest  in.  the  purest  music. 

There  are  debts  that  can  never  be 
repaid.  However  audiences  may  change, 
the  aim  of  Mr  Kneisel  was  long  ago 
attained.  His  quartet  was  recognized 
here  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  few 
great    chamber    organizations    in  the 

world.  Whatever  the  interest  in 
chamber  music  may  be  in  this  city,  in 
New  York  and  other  American  cities 
and  towns  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Kneisel  and 
his  associates.  They  have  passed  into 
the  musical  history  of  the  country.  They 
have  made  the  success  of  other  string 
quartets  possible. 

Mr.   Kneisel  in   his  manly  letter  to  ■ 
subscribers,  which  was  published  in  the 
Herald  last  Suaday,  gave  good  and  suf-  j 
ficient  reasons  why  the  quartet  should  I 
now  be  disbanded.    While  his  decision  ! 
is  deeply  regretted    by  '  all    lovers    of  \ 
music,  they  would  be  selfish  to  dispute 
it.    He  and  Mr.  Svecenski  have  given 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  edu-  ; 
cation  and  the  pleasure  of  the  public. 
As  teachers  they  will  continue  to  serve 
music  and  rear  successors  imbued  with 
their  spirit  and    high    purpose.     The  f. 
memory  of  the  Kneisel  quartet's  con-  A 
certs  will  be  an  abiding  pleasure. 

The  program  yesterday  included  Beet- 
hoven's arrangement  of  a  piano  sonata. 
Concerning  this   transcription  biogra- 
phers and  essayists  have  little  to  say. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  by  a 
hearer  today  is  that  it  is  interesting 
chiefly  to  the  players  of  the  sonata.  It 
was  meet  that  a  work  by  Brahms  should 
be  on  the  program  of  the  final  concert,  i 
for  the  Kneisels  were  never  weary  of 
playing  compositions  by  him.    No  musi- 
cians played   them  with  fuller  under- 
standing.   This  quartet,  performed  yes- 
terday in  a  masterly  manner,  was  not 
liked  when  It  waa  first  heard  in  Vienna 
Even  Hanslick  found  the  themes  dry-and 
thin,  good  only  for  contrapuntal  pur-  £ 
poses,  and  he  compared  the  whole  quar- 
tet to  the  later  and  weaker  compositions 
of  Schumann.    As  if  to  show  again  the 
Kneisels'   interest  in   the  ultra-modern 
movement,    the    remarkable    sextet  of 
Schoenberg,  composed  before  he  became  '~ 
a  poseur,  was  performed. 

The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  audi- 
ence was  enthusiastic,  giving  every  evi- 
I  dence  of  appreciation  and  also  regret  at 
the  parting. 


F 


Mr.  George  Moore  in  his  novel,  *'Le' 
Seymour  and  Some  Women,"  which 
"A  Modern  Lover"  rewritten,  make! 
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i  ellp  of  memory.  He  represents 
as  saying  that  In  "The  Golden 
if  Apuleius  there  is  "a  flash  of 
al  genius,  the  beautifuliest  story 
>'ritten,  the  celebrated  story  of 
s  and  Eurydice,  superior  to  any- 
hat  Boccaccio  discovered,  as  the 
non  marbles  are  superior  to 
»  flgures."  For  Orpheus  and 
ce  substitute  Cupid  and  Psyche. 


Geevua. 

&  the  World  Wags: 

In  tlie  fifties,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the 
layhew  school  in  Boston.  "Geevus" 
vas  the  universal  name  for  a  police 
fficer.  I  thought  it  had  become  obso- 
ete  before  the  seventies.  DON. 

Salem. 


"Theaytre." 
s  the  World  Wags: 
A  man  with  an  ear  who  has  to  pass 
icatres  at  least  onre  a  day  on  Wash- 
igton  street  would  like  to  persuade  the 
ickets,  who  '  are  trying  to  keep  the 
lbllc  from  patronizing  certain  amuse- 
tent  places  which  they  proclaim  as 
unfair,"  to  pronounce  theatre  with 
ss  emphasis  on  the  second  syllable, 
rish  and  American  people  are  too 
>nd  of  the  combination  "ay,"  so  theatre 
1  these  heralds  of  revolt  becomes 
.heaytre"*  (accent  on  the  second  syl- 
bel)  and  Copley  becomes  Coaply  or 
oayply  on  the  stage,  as  pronounced 
r  an  Al  Jolson,  for  example.  J.  S. 
South  Boston. 

Those  that  go  to  the  "theaytre"  are 
nd  of  . the  "drayma."  John  Walker, 
e  dictionary-maker,  argued  at  great 
ngth  in  favor  of  "drayma."— Ed. 


Too  Late. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mumford,  a  retired  farmer, 
ingon  the  Millsboro  road.  11  miles  east 
Laurel,  Del.,  now  96  years  old,  is  cut- 
s' a  third  set  of  teeth.  His  eyesight  Is 
»d.  Nothing  is  said  about  his  use  or 
oidance  of  tobacco  and  malt  and  spir- 
ous  liquors.  But  Mr.  Mumford  should 
t  be  unduly  elated.  Let  us  quote  from 
ilemon  Holland's  version  of  Pliny's 
ituray  History:  "And  Mutianus  hath 
jorted  that  he  saw  one  Zancles,  a  citl- 
i  of  Samothrace,  who  had  new  teeth 
ming  up  after  he  was  an  104  years 


Moon  Blindness. 

Mr.  Emll  Schwab  writes:  "Of  late 
you  have  been  receiving  a  number  of  in- 
teresting communications  regarding  the 
effect  of  moonlight  upon  people.  This 
brought  to  my  mind  one  of  the  delights 
•of  my  youth.  Capt.  Marryatt's  splendid 
story  entitled  'The  King's  Own/  in 
chapter  22  of  which  the  same  subject  is 
treated.  The  story  is  laid  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  frigate  Aspasia  is  on  her 
way  from  Plymouth  to  the  West  India 
Station.  The  author  describes  the  calm 
of  a  Sunday  on  board  of  a  man-of-war 
and  proceeds  as  follows:" 

The  extract  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Schwab  is  too  long  for  this  column. 
Macallan,  the  surgeon,  advises  Capt. 
M.  not  to  permit  the  man  to  sleep  on 
the.  upper-deck  under  the  full  moon. 
"We  shall  have  many  of  them  moon- 
blind.  •  •  •  The  moon  can  act  but  in 
one  way— by  attraction.  The  men  who 
are  affected  see  perfectly  well  in  broad 
daylight;  but  a.s  soon  as  it  is  dusk, 
their  powers  of  vision  are  gone  alto- 
gether. At  the  usual  time  at  which  the 
!  hammocks  are  piped  down,  they  will  not 
Jbe  able  to  distinguish  the  numbers.  I 
i  have  had  60  men  in  one  ship  in  the 
situation  I  have  described."  The  sur- 
jgeon  and  the  captain  discuss  tiie  influ- 
ence, real  or  supposed,  of  the  moon  on 
tides  and  lunatics;  how  fish  and  other 
animal  matter  under  the  half  deck  in 
;the  tropics  remain  sweet  and  eatable, 
but  if  exposed  to  the  moon's  rays  they 
will  In  the  course  of  a  night  become 
;;putrid.  "They  emit  no  smell;  but  when 
ieaten  will  produce  diarrhoea,  almost  as 
,vlolent  as  if  you  had  taken  poison." 
The  surgeon  tells  a  story  of  how  he 
caught  herrings  In  the  bay  of  Annapolis. 
I'They  were  putrid  and  sodden  an  hour 
^or  two  after  they  were  dead.  Several 
lundied  barrels  taken  at  a  fishery  a 
Jew  miles  off  were  also  spoiled.  A  fisher- 
man told  him  that  the  herrings  "had 
!Jbeen  spawned  at  the  full  of  the  moon." 


The  Call  of  the  U-Boat. 

Ship  aboy!    Ship  aboy! 

for  the  scorpion  of  the  sea! 
•  fell  my  sting  than  the  lightning  stroke 
he  beat  of  the  angry  main, 
he  hidden  reef  with  Its  jagged  rocki, 
*ic  fog-shrouded  berg  with  its  train, 
jive  no  sign  as  I  spriug  to  smite, 
d  L'cath  swift  follows  my  aim. 
mow  no  pity,  but  only  bate, 
td  woe  to  the  ships  I  claim, 
-ookllne.       HELEN  F.  TICKNOR. 


Shakespeare  and  the  War. 
us  the  World  Wags: 

Way  I  suggest  the  following  lines 
roni  "King  Lear"  as  an  addition  to  the 
uotations  appropriate  to  the  war?  Sub- 
tltuting  "Germany"  for  *  "France"  it 
eoms  to  fit  the  conditions  in  the  United 
itates.  WHITE  COLLIER. 

Boston,  March  12. 

Int.   true  It  is,  from  France  there  comes  a 

tito  this  seatter'd  Kingdom;  who  already, 
sise  In  our  negligence,  hare  secret  feet 
n  some  of  our  In  «t  ports,  end  are  at  point 


JORDAN  HALL:  First  public  per- 
l  formanca  in  this  country  of  "KjWind 

]  of  the  Hills."  a  play  in  four  acts 'by 
'  Johann  Sigurjonnson.  KngMsh  version 
'by  Henninge  Krolin  Schanche.  J?er- 
!  formed  by  the  47  Workshop  of  Cam- 
i  bridge  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
'  can-Scandinavian  Foundation  and  the 
Scandinavian  Societies  of  Boston. 

I  Halla  "rt«f...Mlss  Rachel  Butler 

f  Karl  James  W.  D.  Seymour 

:  Btorn  Charles  Putnam 

I  Ames  Roger  N.  Burnham 

I  Cudfinna  Mrs.  Roger  N.  Burnham 

Oddry  Miss  Ruth  Choi-penning 

Mn gnus  Seymour,  Soul* 

Si--trid  Miss  May  Bill* 

Arngrlra  J.   K-  PHI*t 

|  A   District  Judge  E.   H.  Spoor 

Tota  MarguViitc  Barr 

The  history  of  the  play  and  a  b|o- 
'  graphical  sketch  of  the  dramatist  were, 
published  in  the  Herald  of  last  Sunday. 
|  The  play  mkkes  an  impression  on  the 
reader;   what  is  more  important,  per- 
formed even  by  amateurs  it  holds  for 
the  most  part  the  attention  of  the  spec- 
tator. The  opening  scene  before  the  en- 
trance of  Halla  is  interesting  only  to 
the  student  of  folk  lore,  who  may  treas- 
ure Gudlinna's  description  of  the  Skof- 
fin.   For  any  purpose  of  the  stage  the 
dialogue  is  valueless,  trivial,  of  no  help 
to  the  exposition.   The  talk  of  10  min- 
utes or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  act  might  well  be  cut  out.  The 
peasants  are  not  humorous;  their  Jest- 
Ing'is  wearisome;  and  they  have  little 
|l  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  play,  either 
1 1  in  action  or  in  throwing  light  on  the 
1  chief  characters.   The  first  two  acts  in 
fact  arc  loosely  constructed.   There  are 
iiiimpses  at  patriarchal  life;  acquaintance 
is  made  in  a  measure  with  Icelandic 
manners  and  costumes. 

The  character  of  Halla  is  not  well 
defined.  There  is  no  gradual  crescendo 
in  her  passion.  As  soon  as  Kari,  whose 
real  name  is  Eyvind,  tells  her  he  Is  a 
thief  and  an  outlaw  Halla  asks  him  to 
kiss  her.  He  might  answer:  "But  this 
is  so  sudden,"  No  wonder  that  the 
audience  giggled.  This  alone,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  a  reflection  on  the 
U  dramatist.  Bostonlans  are  now  In  the 
habit  of  regarding  every  play  as  a  farce 
until  some  one  is  killed  or  the  chief 
actress  begins  to  speak  in  what  Artemus 
Ward  called  "a  play-acting  voice." 
Halla  is  not  understood  until  she  ex- 
plains herself  at  the  very  end  of  the 
tragedy,  when  she  is  starving  and 
hysterical.  She  then  says  that  as  a 
child  she  used  to  live  more  in  her 
\  dreams  than  in  the  life  about  her.  But 
8  in  the  first  two  acts  she  is  shown  to  be 
|  a  practical  farmer.  There  is  no  cue  to 
the  spectators  for  a  different  judgment. 
Until  the  end  she  is  an  enigmatical 
woman.  The  murderer  of  her  two  chil- 
dred,  she  at  last  doubts  the  existence  of 
a  God— this  may  have  been  due  to  her 
despair— but  she  also  finds  that  she 
does  not  love  Karl  for  whom  she  sacri- 
ficed everything. 

The  me  are  more  sharply  drawn— 
Kari,  the  outlaw  lover,  a  victim  rather 
than  a  wrong-doer;  Bjorn,  a  melodra- 
matic fellow  not  peculiar  to  Iceland; 
Ames,  the  tramp,  whose  love  for  Halla 
is  more  unselfish  than  Karl's. 

Faults   In   structure  and   the  vague 
characterization  of  Halla  are  overlooked 
by  reason  of  the  grim  earnestness  of 
the  dramatist,  who  at  times  falls  into 
a  truly  poetic  vein  that  does  not  check 
the  slow,  but  steady,  movement  towards 
the   tragic  end.  In   the   last  act  the 
ft  dramatist  pictures  forcibly  cruel  dlsen- 
Ichantment.     There    are    mutual  re- 
Tj  proachee.     The  years  have  passed  in 
(lonely,  squalid  life  In  hiding  far  up  in 
the  hills.   The  two  are  dying  of  hunger. 
J  Halla  reminds  Karl  of  his  theft,  the 
I  first  cause  of  their  present  misery.  He 
answers  that  she  is  homely.  "Your  face 
■makes  me  think  of  the  head  of  a  dead 
I  horse."    lie  wonders  if  her  hair  is  not 
Sfailing  out.    The  snow  storm  brings 
ithe  end.  0 

I  An  act  that  in  its  tragic  force  ap- 
■proaches  greatness.  In  Copenhagen  the 
lending  was  thought  too  ghastly.  The 
■dramatist  had  mercy  on  the  public.  He 
^introduced  a  stray  horse  finding  its  way 

?to  the  hut.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
lovers  rode  away  on  the  horse  or  ate  it. 
Al  any  rate  the  Danes  rejoiced  in  a 
happy  ending. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  this 
play  is  not  for  amateurs.  The  part  of 
the  heroine  demands  an  actress  of  thor- 
ough technic  and  of  an  intensely  emo- 

;  Uonal  nature.   Only  accomplished  actors 

.could  do  Justice  to  the  three  men.  It 
may  also  be  said  <that  the  members  of 
the  company  last  night  succeeded  in 
thisi  They  did  not  allow  situations  to 
become  absurd  by  angular  action  or 
halting  speech.    Miss  Butler,  who  gave 

|ln  certain  ways  a  creditable  perform- 
ance of  Halla,  at  times  fell  into  an 
elocutionary  vein,  thinking  thus  to  give 
emphasis  in  the  more  emotional  mo- 
ments, but  forsaking  natural  speech. 
Miss  Chorpenning's  Oddny  stood  out  In 
relief,  a  character  soon  thrown  over- 
board by  the  dramatist  after  he  had 
tuken  pains  to  define  her. 
There   was   a   large   and  Interested 


Mrs.  Lydia  Hunt  SIS 
will  be  forwarded  to  "Observer"  if  fhe 
will  send  her  address  to  this  oftltc. 
We  take   pleasure  in  acknowledging 

the'receipt  of  a  remarkable  letter  on 
marriage  by  Archimedes  P.  Edison, 
Esq.  ;  also  a  letter  inquiring  whether  in 
the   light   of    unquestionable  scientific' 


Hie  complicated  expedventof  se 
1  his  tall  deep  into  the  surface  Boil. 

commercial  value  of  a  beast  with  a' 

corkscrew  tall  Is  obvious. 
If   these   remarks   have  contributed 

anything  of  value  to  the  subject  they 
will  have  been  well  worth  the  writer's 
time,  and  he  will  scan  your  column 
carefully  while  In  Boston  in  hope  of 
seeing,  by  chance,  reference  to  the 
Theewig,  a  beast  about  which  he  (mows 


records  there  Is  anyreal  sanction  for  can-  \  nothing  but  the  name. 

KENNETH  HOLMES. 


nlbalism.  Capt.  Martin  Gale  has  made 
Interesting  researches  Into  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Coffin  family.  Flo  Gartney 
sends  a  cycle  of  Uncle  Mike's  stories, 
which  will  appear  here  in  serial  form. 
"A  Camper"  treats  of  that  curious  ani- 
mal known  in  Maine  as  the  treesqueak. 
There  are  other  letters,  of  importance 
to  the  thoughtful,  but  they  must  wait 
their  turn. 


An  Unwarranted  Conclusion 
As  the  World  Wags:\ 

In  order  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
editor  in  regard  to  the  exact  locating  of 
the   drawing-string   prescribed    by    "A  f 
Spinster,"  I  suggest  that  possibly  she 
wouldn't  mind  if  it  were  through  the 
bachelor^  provided  she  were  allowed  to 
pull  on  both  ends.   Furthermore  at  the 
risk  of  shocking  the  editor's  delicacy  as 
A  evinced  by  his  determination  to  refrain 
from  asking  the  solution  of  the  problem 
In  her  own  case,  I  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  assuming  the  ladles  pro 
duce  the  desired  effect,  they  have  suffl-l 
cient  resourcefulness  to  do  so  without l< 
Bending  out  an  S.  O.  S.  to  the  newspa-|j 
pers.   The   women's   efficiency  in  thisl 
line  being  conceded  affords  a  fair  pre-P 
sumption  that,  given  the  opportunity,! 
they  would  devise  means  to  enable  thej 
government  to  keep  Its  shirt  on. 

Votes  for  women!  N.  F.  G. 


March  11. 


Author!  Author! 

"C.  F.  D."  quotes  the  following  lines: 

There  Is  In  each  life  some  time  or  (pot. 

Som»  hour  or  moment  of  night  or  day, 
That  -never  grows  dim  and  is  never  forgot 

Like  an  unladed  leaf  Id  a  dead  bouquet. 

Some  r  'rer  season,  however  brief, 
Tbat**:ves  forever  and  aye.  the  tame 

A  sweet,  bright  picture  in  has  relief 
Hanging  Ivfore  us  in  memory's  frame. 

"I  have  searched  high  and  low  for  the 
author,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  the ! 
complete  text,  and  believing  you  to  be 
willing  to  assist  me  toward  this  end  if 
it  is  possible,  the  indulgence  of  a  reply  , 
Is  courteously  solicited." 


Ballyhack. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  old  Maine  guide  telling  us  a  bear 
story  said:  "We  chased  that  anlmlle) 
from  Hell  to  Bellhack."  A  Vermonter 
recalled  that  old  folks  used  the  form 
"Hell  to  Bellhacket."  A  lady  from  the 
mid-West  remembered  that  her  grand- 
father, a  Massachusetts  deacon,  often 
exclaimed:  "I'm  pestered  to  Ballyhack."1 
The  deacon's  principles  evidently  con-! 
strained  him  to  omit  the  starting  point! 
Who  knows  the  what  and  where  of  the| 
terminal  station?  T.  H.  B_  | 

Brunswick,  Me. 


.1 


In  Union  TheTe  Is  Strength. 

As  the  World  Wagp: 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  over  this 
obsolete  matter  of  drawer-supporters? 
Thirty  years  ago  the  cry  of  an  adver- 
tiser went  forth:  "Do  yon  wear  pants?" 
Now  It  should  be:  "Do  you  wear  union 
suits?"  For  50  years  I  suffereeJ  the  dis- 
comforts attendant  upon  «ion-support 
of  drawers.  Recently  I  solved  the 
puzzle  by  adopting  the  union  suit.  If 
reform  rests  on  information,  these  lines 
should  bring  happiness  to  manv  homes. 

Maiden,  March  12.  ELASTICUS. 

Perhaps  we  are  ultra-conservative, 
but  we  still  cling  to  drawers.  If  draw- 
ers would  only  cling  to  us.— Ed. 


"Observer"  a  few  days  ago  asked 
Questions  about  a  poem  beginning  "Ye 
say  that  all  have  passed  away,  that 
noble  race  and  brave."  We  are  indebted 
to  Miss  Louclla  D.  Everett  of  lldston 
for  a  copy  of  the  verses,  which  are  by 


The  Barbarigma. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  a  western  ornithologist  of  consid- 
erable distinction  in  his    home  town, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  where  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
i  of  more  general  fame,  stimulates  Inter- 
est In  scientific  affairs,  the  writer  was 
greatly  impressed  by  Bostonian  Interest 
evinced  In  the  Brock  and  the  GyascUtus 
as  shown  by  the  space  given  them  in 
your  column, 
i    The  correct  name  for  the  Brock  Is 
Barbarigma.     My  authority  Is  living. 
He  is  Mr.  Alfred  Asqulth,  who  can  be 
reached  care  of  Messrs.   Sawyer  and 
Blake,   woollens.  New  York  city.-  Mr. 
Asqulth  often  regaled  my  younger  ears 
with  thrilling  tales  of  the  daring  of  his 
Welsh  forbears  who  made  their  living 
hunting  the  Barbarigma  for  his  ears, 
which     had     tremendous     commercial  I 
value  as  brushes   for  lamp  chimneys. 
The  flexibility  and  coarseness    of  h's 
fur.  added  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of 
his'  oar.  made  this  feature  of  the  Bar- 1 
barigTTia's  ,  anatomy  his  own  downfall,  I 
as  man  capitalized  these    ears    as  a 
ready-to-use  chimney  cleaner.  It  was 
a  sirnple  matter  to  trap    the  foolish 
beast,  as  his  physical  construction  made 
ft  impossible  for  him  to  circle  the  little 
knolls  he  inhabited  in  any  but  an  anti- 
clockwise direction.   The  left  fbre  and 
hind  legs  were  always  the  shorter.  Al- 
though sighting  an  enemy  ahead  of  him 
the  Barbarigma  or  Brock  might  essay 
a  turn,  such  a  move  invariably  resulted 
l  In  a  fall  and  his  capture  and.  destruc- 
tion, f 

My   knowledge  of  the  ( Gyascutus  is 
based  entirely  on  hearsay.  Although 
he  is  also  of  the  genus  Montis  Ludicrae 
(Foolishers  of  the  Mountains)  and  an 
Inhabitant    of    Wales.    I    have  never 
heard  Air.  Asqulth  mention  him.  -How-  j 
ever,  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  could 
I  be  referred  to  at  Mis  Cos  Cob  (Ct.) 
J  home,  as  he  referred  to  the  Gyascutus 
^1  In  his  book  "Two  Little  Savages." 
M    My  own   recollection  of  the  reputed  I 
a  traits  of  the  Gyascutus  Is  that  he  was  I 
4  to  be  found  only  on  the  north  slope  of j 
J  very  steep  hills.  Were  he  could  he  read-  I 
f 1Iv  located  by  the  sound  of  his  rough  I 
tongue  licking  the  moss  from  the  south  I 
Side   of    hemlock   trees,   and   here   ho  | 
side  of  hemlock  trees,  and  here  he  could  j 
be  readily  captured;  for  he  maintained  \ 
his  precarious  position  while  eating  by  | 


FRENCH  PLAYERS  HEARD 

IN  AMUSING  FARCE 

COPLEY  THEATRE :  "Mlquette  et 
Pa  Mere,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by  De 
Flers  et  G.  A.  De  Caillavet. 

Marquis  de  la  Tour-Mlrand*  

Georges  Saulleu 

Monchablon  Claude    Benedict  I 

Urbain  dc  la  Tour-Mirande. .  Andre  Bellon  1 

Lahirel  •  ••  •Rsul  Cerny 

Pierre  Bernard    Rosselet  I 

Mlquette  Grandler  Ulllqn  Greuie  I 

Madame  Grandler  Jenny  TDIska  I 

Perlne  Adrienne  Dagairy  | 

This  farce  Is  an  amusing  trifle.   Miss  | 
Greuze  as  Mlquette.  who  chaperoned  by 
her  doll  goes  to  Paris  In  search  of  a 
career  on  the  stage  and  ends  by  marry- 
ing her  first  sweetheart  was  In  turn  in- 
genuous and  coquettish  last  evening.  Mr. 
Saulieu  played  the  naughty  marquis  with 
spirit    and    distinction.     Mr.  Benedict 
was  amusing  as  a  barnstorming  thes- 
pian.    Mme.  Dlska  lent  her  usual  good 
nature  and  vivacity  to  the  part  of  Mme. 
iGrandler.     Andre  Bellon's  Urbain  the 
Ibashful  lover  was  a  comic  figure.  The 
|play  will  '»e  repeated  this  evening. 

On  Friday  evening  J'allleroirs  "Le 
JMondc  ou  I  on  s'ennuie"  will  be  pre- 
sented. 1 


\W  t 


FLONZALEYS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  the  third 
and  last  concert  of  Its  Kith  season 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Stauraaan, 
quartet  In  F  major,  op.  41,  No.  2, 
Templeton  Strong,  "The  Village  Musi<- 
.  Director,"  for  tw  o  violins  and  viola 
fflrst  time  here);  Beethoven,  quartet  in 
F  major,  op.  69.  No.  1. 

Schumann's  siring  quartets  arc  ad- 
(versely  criticized  by  some  on  the 
.ground  •  that  they  arc  not  quartets  as 
Ithey  understand  the  form.  Theymake  the 
isame  objection  to  the  sonaias  of  Chopin 
land  Tschaikowsky's  symphonies.  The 
Saveragc    hearer,    sensitive    to   musical  | 

impressions,     whoso     ta.ste    has  been 
[quickened  and   enlarged  by  attending  I, 
"many  concerts,  is  not  much  concerned! 
about  this  matter  of  form.    As  long  as  f 
the  music  Itself  appeals  to  him.  he  does  f 
not  care  whether  the  strict  rules  are 
closely  or   loosely    followed,   or  even' 
Ignored.     He   would    find  Schumann's 
quartet  In  F  major  Inferior  to  the  first 
of  the  set  because  it  is  not  so  strong- 
ly   characteristic    of    Schumann,  the. 
dreamer,  with   his  moments  of  gentle 
roelajichotv    and    ineffable,  tenderness, 
because   the    melodic    vein    is   not  so 
rich;  because  there  is  a  too  prevailing 
rhythmic    fusslness.     In    the  Andante 
with  the  variations  he  would  recognize 
(the  poetic  composer,  and  the  Scherzo 
would  delight  him.    But  he  would  not 
jput    the    quartet    as  '  a    whole  with 
I  Schumann's  more  important  works.  He 
[would  he  conscious  of  the  composers 
mannerisms;    be    would    miss   the  shy 


eo  movements  of  his  trio.  Four 
•s  speak  of  the  music-director  s  mu- 
ans:  the  sky,  meadows,  brooks  anal 
is.  and  as  a  further  indication  of 
purpose  he  has  added,  "in  the  man- 
or the  Pastoral  Symphony." 


ly  once  in  his  life  and  fo  OnI> 
hu  suffered     In  the  final"  he  might 


)•:  T. 


Hoffmann's    fumous  Kxf 
meixlcr.    lie  rIvi's  a  fugue  lesson.  His 
two  pupils  iirr  unruly.     He  falls  asiw  | 
but.  Is  awakened  hy  ihcm.  to  his  wratn 

and  discouragement. 
The    first  movement  Is  appropriately 

amiable  ami  cheerful,  suggesting.  wl'n 
the  help  of  the  motto,  a  smiling  land- 1 
scape.  Mr.  Strong  does  not  fall  int°  1,10 
error  of  writing  mimetic  strains.  There 
Is  no  attempt  to  reproduce  obviously 
twittering  birds  or  babbling  brooks.  The 
music  flows  spontaneously,  melodicaliy 
and  euphoniously.  The  second  move-i 
men!  Is  beautiful  In  conception  and  ex- 
pression, without  falling  into  scntlmcn- 
tallsm.  without  an  Incongruous  note  or 
anguish  to  describe  the  suffering  ana 
the  loss.  A  composer  of  the  ultra-mod-, 
em  school  would  at  the  thought  of  "suf- 
fc!'ing••  have  turned  this  village  muslc- 
direclor  into  an  Oedipus,  a  hero  of  ti- 
tanic woe.  But  Mr.  Strong  is  not  of  tne 
ultra-modem  school.  In  his  Swiss  re- 
treat he  writes  as  if  Franck,  Strauss. 
d'Indy,  Debussy,  Loeffler  had  never  been 
born.  He  finds  beauty  and  expresses  it 
in  the  speech  of  30  years  ago.  The  last 
movement  did  not  interest  us  greatrj. 
It  is  not  easv  to  be  humorous  in  abso- 
lute music.  The  pupils  were  after  all 
not  so  very  unruly;  the  teacher  not  so 
raging;  and  when  a  composer  puts  a 
character  asleep  in  a  string  trio  he  runs 
the  risk  of  making  his  hearer  drowsy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  end  Qf 
the  10th  season  to  praise  at  eng  h  the 
performance  of  this  remarkable  quartet, 
whose  beauty  of  tone,  exqu.s.te  phras- 
ing, unity  of  thought  and  perfect  sense 
of  proportion  have  long  set  it  apart  and 
made  it  illustrious.  _ 

There  was  a  large  audience.  Three 
concerts  will  be  given  next  season;  On 
Thursday  evenings.  Nov.  22,  Jan.  24  and 


— —   

Mr.  Obadiah  Belcher  of  Ipswich  de- 
scribed last  Monday  the  tribe  of  do- 
lichocephalic dwarfs  of  the  Nubian  hin- 
terland who  clamp  their  drawers  to 
"three  warts  grown  at  points  roughly 
equidistant  upon  the  waist  line." 

We  are  Indebted  to  "G.  C.  W."  for  a 
copy  of  the  Quarter  Centurion  of  '89: 
Sporting  Extra,  prepared  and  published 
In  May.  1914.  by  the  Technology  class 
then  holding  its  25th  reunion.  We  quote 
from  the  sixth  page: 

FOR  MEN\'ONLY 
"Word  comes  to  us  from  the  biologi- 
cal laboratory  that  warts,  hitherto 
deemed  an  annoying  form  of  adornment, 
may  become  by  proper  cultivation  not 
only  exceedingly  useful,  but  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  ingenuity,  even  orna- 
mental.   Prof.    (we  withhold  the 

name  by  request)  informs  us  that  after 
much  annoyance  in  early  life  from  these 
little  excrescences,  he  began  a  series  of 
|  experiments  which  led  to  the  splendid 
results  he  now  enjoys.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  the  activities  of  the 
said  growths  in  such  manner  that  he 
now  has  just  six.  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged at  the  waist  line,  fo  which  he 
buttons  his  trousers,  thus  avoiding  all 
drag  on  the  shoulders,  such  as  was  un- 
avoidable with  old-fashioned  suspenders. 
Ho  is  now  experimenting  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  raising  a  pair  of  collar 
buttons." 

Is  it  possible  that  one  of  these  dwarfs 
attended  the  "Tech"  in  its  early  years, 
or  was  the  learned  professor  acquainted 
with  tb^3biubian  practice? 


;ln  to  go.  slowly  at  first,  then  faster 
and  faster,  till  the  helpless  and  frantic 
victim  is  driven  blindly  to  :i  proposal 
like  a  lamb  to  the  altar.  Few  marriages  • 
nowadays  are  made  in  any  other  way- 
Nothing  of  all  this  ever  leaks  out.  and 
ft  Is  useless  to  inquire  about  it,  for 
the  men  do  not  know  and  the  Super- 
men dare  not  confess. 

If  the  reader  doubts  this  let  hint  say 
"Buttons!"  suddenly  to  any  Superman— 
especially  a  married  one — and  note  the 
expression,  of  puzzled  surprise  and  ap- 
pealing innocence  in  which  she  Instantly 
takes  refuge,  and  which  Is  In  Itself  an 
overwhelming  evidence  of  guiU.  They 
are  drilled  In  this  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  join. 

All  this,  thanks  to  me,  is  now  past  His- 
tory. My  great  invention,  though  os- 
tensibly simple,  -is  really  grounded  on 
one  of  the  profoundest  fundamental 
truths  of  philosophy,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  turn  »by  Descartes.  Spinoza 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  namely,  that  noth- 
ing can  happen  to  anything  which  Is  not 
there  when  it  happens.  No  button  can 
be  torn  off  If  it,  is  not  on.  Therefore— 
USE  STUDS.  Just  plain  every-day  col- 
lar studs.  The  back  stud  is  better  be- 
cause the  shank  ie  shorter. 

This  done,  a  man  is  free.  He  can  meet 
a  Superman  face  to  face  without  dodg- 
ing panic-stricken  down  a  side  street. 
More  than  this,  he  can  walk  from  the 
Old  South  to  Boylston  street  and  back 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  between  4  and  5 
without  once  lowering  his  eyes,  closing 
his  fingers  or  removing  his  thumb  from 
tho^end  of  his  nose,  while,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian cat  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Metamorph. 
xvlli.,  22-23)  he  grins  defiance  at  his 
baffled  pursuers. 

ARCHIMEDES  P.  EDISON. 
Branch  office,  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 
p.  S.— Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  I  am  Jesting.  I  am  not.  I  am  In- 
tensely serious,  and  enclose  some  speci- 
men studs  to  prove  it.  A-  P.  E. 
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YSAYE  GIVES 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Eugene  Ysaye  gave  his  second  recital 
of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  Hall.  He  was  assisted  by 
Maurice  Dambois,  pianist  and  violon- 
cellist, and  by  Lee  Pattison,  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Lazzari.  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
op.  24;  Viotti,  Concerto  in  A  minor,  No. 
22;  Ysaye,  Chant  d'Hiver  (Poem,  No.  3), 
Divertimento;  Saint-Saens,  La  Muse  et 
le  Poete  (duet  for  violin  and  'cello), 
Messrs.  Ysaye  and  Dambois;  Salnt- 
Saens,  Havonaise;  G.  Faure,  Berceuse; 
Wienlawski,  Polonaise  in  D. 

The  first  movement  of  Lazzart's  so- 
nata was  played  here  by  local  musi- 
cians as  far  back  as  1909.  We  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  whole  sonata 
had  been  heard  here  before  yesterday, 
but  surely  there  has  been  no  perform- 
ance approaching  that  by  Mr.  Ysaye 
and  the  excellent  pianist,  Mr.  Dambois. 
The  sonata  shows  unmistakably  the  in- 
fluence of  Cesar  Franck  in  mood  when 
not  in  melodic  lines;  yet  there  is  also 


Marriage  No  Longer  Necessary. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

Permit  me  to  communicate  to  the 
Wagging  World  and  through  jt.to  the 
remainder  of  the  universe  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  20th  or  any  other  cen- 
tury, namely,  a  new  substitute,  safe, 
simple,  and  complete,  for  the  intricate 
complex  of  relations  and  processes 
grouped  under  the  head  of  marriage. 
Those  who  adopt  it  need  never  marry. 

Thanks  to  Bernard  Shaw  the  hopeless 
futility  of  the  struggle  of  mere  man  to 
escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Super- 
man Is  now  generally  recognized 
and  understood.  But  is  Is  not  as  gener- 
ally known  that  a  vast  conspiracy  ex- 
ists, covering  the  entire  country  in  its 
meshes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving 
the  unhappy  male  of  the  species  into 
bondage  by  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
ment of  helpless  rage  and  blind  desper- 
ation which  comes  upon  him  when  he 
tries  to  put  on  in  a  hurry  some  article 
of  clothing  just  back  from  the  laundry, 
and  finds  a  button  gone.  At  such  a  time 
there  is  nothing  a  man  will  not  do.  It 
is  a  state  of  temporary  insanity,  and  he 
will  in  his  delirium  marry  the  first  Su- 
perman he  meets  on  the  sole -condition 
that  she  will  agree  to  sew  his  buttons  on 

Now  the  conspiracy  1  speak  of  is  a 
solemn  compact  betwen  the  unmarried 
[Superman  and  the  laundresses,  who 
for  a  commission  to  be  paid  after  the 
victim  is  secured,  undertake  that  there 
shall  always  be  buttons  oft  his  inex- 
pressibles and  things,  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  accomplish  the  fiendish  purpose 
of  the  plot.    The  Superman  does  not 


individual  expression  and  that  of  a 
poetic  nature.  The  first  movement 
would  bear  condensation.  There  is  un- 
necessary repetition.  There  are  abrupt 
changes  of  feeling  which  at  first  excit- 
ing admiration  and  pleasure  lose  then- 
significance  by  at  last  becoming  an  old 
story.  The-  second  movement  is  more 
firmly  knit  and  has  genuine  emotional 
quality.  In  the  brilliant  finale  Mr. 
Dambois  displayed  a  fine  rhythmic 
sense  and  glittering  mechanism. 

Ther  are  few  violin  concertos  that  are 
so  endurable  without  the  orchestra  as 

Yiotti  s  in  A-minor.  It  Is  said  that  Vlottl 
was  assisted  in  the  orchestration,  but  the 
fact  or  the  false  statement  is  of  little 
importance.  The  charm  of  the  music  is 
in  its  classic  beauty  and  serenity,  which 
at  times  remind  one  of  Mozart.  The 
music  is  pure,  without  trickery  for  a 
virtuoso's  advantage.  Mr.  Ysaye's  ca- 
denza, skilfully  constructed,  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  Saint-Saens's  duet,  originally 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  bears 
the  date  1909. 

Mr.  Ysaye  was  wholly  in  the  vein. 

fseldora  has  he  displayed  here  more  rav- 
|  ishing  tone,  a  warmer  feeling,  more  no- 
\  bility,  purity  of  taste.    Many  of  us  have 
^leard  great  violinists  of  former  years: 
Wieniawski,     Sarasatc,     Joachim  f 
iwhom  Wilhelmj  said,  with  refer,  iv 
his  coolness  and  classic  accuracy,  that 
I he  was  a  good  summer  violinist).  Let 
us  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  one  who 
the  right  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Wie- 
niawski and  Sarasate  Is  now  living  and 
In  the  full  possession  of  his  powers. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
,  good  size.  ,   Immi  i 


They  that  are  Interested  In  problems 
of  heredity  should  not  fall  to  read  the 
following  letter: 


The  Elder  Coffin, 
Editor  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  been  over  to  the  "Vineyard  quite 
spell  serving  on  jury,  and  alnt  had  no 
chance  to  reply  to  this  human  tape- 
worm from  Holliston.  I  see  he's  got 
such  a  itch  to  sea  his  name  In  print 


feller  he  probably  holds  a  mortgage  on  ] 
to  suggest  to  the  Sunday  Editor  that 
they  publish  some  of  his  bilge.    All  I've 
got  to  say  t*A4m  is  that  Albany  Is  in 
Australia,  as  any  sailor  knows.    I  never 
had  the  experience  with  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
and  Holliston  and  them  inland  portB  he 
seems  to  be  so  familiar  with.    I  dont 
want  to  speak  disrespectful  of  the  dead, 
but  oncet  when  I  was  skipper  of  the 
Halcyon,  we  was  about  a  hundred  miles 
off  Perth,  and  we  picked  up  a  boat  "with 
a  white  man  in  it,  near  dead.    I  took 
him  down  in  the  cabin  and  the  steward 
fixed  him  up  a  shot  of  rum  and  we 
brought  him  to.    Soons  he  found  out 
he  was  on  a  whaler  he  tried  to  jump 
overboard,  but  we  hove  him  down  into 
the  focasl,  and  started  to  make,  a  whaler 
outer  him.    Seems  he  was  a  feller  by 
the  name  of  John  Coffin,  just  like  this 
(deleted  by  censor)  that  parades  his 
ignorance  in  your  valued  column.  He'd 
run  away  from  a  ship  with  all  the 
money  he  could  gaffle  onto,  and  lay 
low  till  she'd  cleared,  then  he  come  out 
and  bought  a  little  ranch  back  In  -the 
bush.    He  lived  there  a  while  and  then 
sold  it,  and  landed  In  Perth  with  his 
money  and  a  thirst.    He  bought  pas-  j 
sage   back   In   a   ship  and   then   got  I 
drunk,  and  spent  the  night  under  a  j1 
barn,   where  he  belonged.     The  next  ( 
morning  he   set  out  and   got  drunk  ' 
again,  and  went  to  look  for  the  ship, 
but  she  had  sailed,  and  some  fellers  on 
the  dock  told  him  she'd  jest  sailed,  and 
she  was  an  old  tub,  and  he  could  get 
In  a  boat  and  catch  her,  so  he  bought 
a  boat  and  a  quart  of  rum,  and  started 
rowing  after  her.    They  say  there's  a 
God  that  looks  after  damn  fools,  drunks 
and  summer  yachtsmen.   He  must  look 
after  Coffins,  too,  cause"  tills  feller  was 
all  three  except  not  knowing  as  much 
as  a  summer  yachtsman,  and  they  dont 
know  nothing.  Well,  he'd  been  out  long 
enough  to  sober  up,  which  must  have  j 
been  quite  a  spell,  when  we  picked  him 
up.    As  I  say,  I  hove  him  down  the 
forrard  hatch,  and  we  went  whaling. 
We  worked  north  far's  Pullaway  island, 
going  round  into  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
and  off  there  this  here  John  Coffin  dis- 
appeared.   Hunted  high  and  low  and  j 
couldnt  find  hide,  hair  nor  gristle  of 
him.    Mr.  Cahoon  wrote  it  all  down  In 
the  log  that  he  had  scurvey  very  bad, 
and  died  about  four  bells,  and  that  we 
buried  him  over  the  side,  so  every- 
thing would  be  shipshape.    After  that 
I  worked  around  to  the  Friendly's  and 
put  in  a  season  humpbacking,  and  came 
home  round  the  Horn.    That  was  the 
fall  of  1871.    Well,  sir,  I  knocked  all 
around  the  world  till  1893,  before  I  got 
off  Pullaway  island  again.    I  was  In 
the  North  Star  then,  and  I  went  ashore 
at  Melabu.    When  we  come  off,  there 
was  a  young  half-caste  Malay  standing 
by  the  boat  that  said  he  wanted  to 
ship.    I  had  use.  for  another  hand,  so 
I  tells  him  to  hop  in,,  and  I'd  take  him. 
So  in  he  hops,  and  we  landed  him  on 
the  Star,  and  squared  away  for  New 
Bedford,  being  full  up  to  the  hatch 
combings.     He   didn't  know   we  was 
bound  home,  and  I  never  thought  to  tell 
him,  me  needing  hands  so  bad,  most 
of  the  crew  having  run  away  at  Singa- 
pore,   pne  night  when  we  was  most  up 
to  the  line,  off  Annobon,  he  was  at 
the  wheel,  and  I  got  talking  with  him. 
Darned  if  he  want  the  son  of  that  John 
Coffin  I'd  picked  up  twenty-two  years 
ago.    Seems  his  old  man  had  jumped 
overboard,    swum    ashore    and  been 
picked  up  by  the  natives,  and  adopted 
by  them.    He'd  shined  up  to  the  old 
chief's  daughter  and  married  her,  and 
when  the  old  man  died,  Coffin  he  got 
his  papers  as  skipper  of  the  tribe.  This 
feller  was  the  youngest  son.   Well,  sir. 
we  got  him  back  to  New  Bedford  all 
right,  and  then  he  did  his  darndest  to 
ship  on  a  whaler  bound  for  Sumatra. 
He  made  two  or  three  voyages,  and  got 
In    sight   of   Acheh   Head   once,  but 
couldnt  make  his  escape,  as  the  feller 
says,  but  fetched  up  in  New  Bedford 
every  time,  so  finally  he  got  disgusted 
with  whaling  and  settled  down  there 
and  started  a  Chinee  laundry,  but  he 
was  so  darn  nasty  that  no  one  ever 
went  there  but  once,  and  besides  the 
Chinymen  got  after  him  and  said  he 
want  a  real  Chlnyman,  so  he  had  to 
stop  laundrylng.    Next  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  in  jail  for  robbing  a  sailor  that 
had  got  drunk  and  turned  in  on  the 
wharf  with  his  money  in  his  pocket 
After  he  got  loose  from  jail  he  dis- 
appeared, and  ^  never  knew  where  he'd 
gone  to  till  the  other  day. 

(Capt.)  MARTTN  GALBt 
Falmouth,  March  11. 


iy  or  you  con  take  and  go  there 
seems  to  be  the  same  sense  of  "take" 
as  in  the  familiar  phrases,  "You  just 
take  and  do  what  I  say"  or  "He  took 
and  broke  my  cart."  It  seems  to  be 
used  to  give  emphasis  to  a  statement  o- 
command.  Is  this  use  of  "take*'  an 
Americanism?  There  Is  another  use  of 
"take"  which  I  thought  was  an  Ameri- 
canism, as  In  "How  you  take  on"  or 
"She  was  in  such  a  taking,"  but  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  traces  that  use  back 
for  several  hundred  years.  •  W.  E.  K. 


0 


A  Use  of  Take. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  curious  use  of  "take,"  noted  by 
your  correspondent,  Is  not  confined  to 
New  Jersey.  Is  it  not  common  among 
old-fashioned  people  the  co.untry  over? 
In  the  expression  "You  can  take  and 


Reward  Offered. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  greatly  interested  In  Mr.  Strout's 
account  of  the  Maine  plunkus,  especially  j 
as  we  used  to  have  one  for  a  pet.    He  ! 
was  a  cute  little  feller,  but  we  had  to  ' 
keep  his  .tall  tied  up  over  his  back  with  j 
a  string  to  his  neck  to  keep  him  from  > 
making  dents  in  the  hardwood  floors,  j 
He  seemed  rather  lonely,  so  we  were 
very  pleased  one  day  when  a  German  | 
friend  gave  us  a  polyporous  platypus 
which  he  had  got  in  East  Africa.  This 
animal  is  equally  at  home  on  land  or  in  f  ] 
the  water;  it  has  a  duck's  bill  with  a  If' 
fine  set  of  teeth,  It  lays  eggs  and  suckles  ••*•'■ 
its  young,  is  covered  with  hair  and  sings  j 
like  a  bird.    As  its  name  implies,  it  has 
very  broad  feet,  two  of  them,  and  will 
stand  for  weeks  on  one  foot  In  fact,  we  • 
had  a  bet  on  once  as  to  whether  it  , 
would  change  feet  before  "Villa  was  cap-  , 
tured.    When  stroked  It  will  make  a 
noise  like  a  tuning-fork.    It  Is  called  V 
polyporous  because  it  perspires  freely.  , 
When  lying  near  the  fire  the  water  will 
gush  out  all  over  its  body  as  from  the 
end  of  a  watering  pot.    It  is  still  with  5] 
us,   but  our  plunkus  has  disappeared, 
and  Is  perhaps  the  one  seen  by  Nahum.i'jj 
Snow.   We  will  give  one  new  half-dollar 
for  its  return.  URA  NUTHJCR.  ? 

Boston.   

frlCh 

Mr.  Henry   Edward   Krehbiel's  "Sec- 
ond Book  of  Operas"  published  by  the  | 
iMacmillan  Company  is  written  in  his 
most  entertaining  vein.    While  there  is 
'sufficient  regard  for  "facts"  to  benefit 
I  the  student  of  musical  history,  there 
(are  many  digressions  and  excursions  ^ 
that  are  delightful  reading  for  the  man 
!  or  woman  who-  goes  to  the  opera  house 
j  to  hear  this  or   that  singer  without 
thought  of  what  the  opera  may  be. 
J   We  have  mentioned  the  word  "facts.  ' 
There  is  an  excusable  slip  on  page  240. 
The  opera  "Aphrodite"  is  assigned  to  ^ 
••Baron    Erlanger."     The    composer    is  M 
Camille  Erlanger;  not  the  Baron  Fred-»y 
eric  d'Erlanger.  . ,  , 

Biblical  operas  are  first  considered. 
Mr  Krehbiel  believes  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  admirable  material  in 
the    Bible     (historical,    legendary  or- 
mythical,  as  one  happens  to  regard  it) 
which  would  not  necessarily  be  degraded 
by  dramatic  treatment,  and  which  might 
be  made  entertaining  as  well  as  edifying, 
as  it  has  been  made  in  the  past,  by 
stage  representation."  Nothing  is  gained 
by  shifting  the  scene  or  throwing  a.  veil 
over  names.    He  makes  merry  with  the 
change  of  Gounod's  "Heine  dc  Saba  to 
•Irene"    to   suit    English    taste.  When 
"Herodiade"  was  performed  in  London, 
John  the  Baptist  had  an'alias  and  fair 
Skinned  Ethiopians"  sang  ;  Schma  x  is- 
roel"  and  "Adonal  Elohenu"  in  a  temple 
which,  surely  was  that  of  Jerusalem.  , 
There  is  pleasant  gossip  about  the  early 
years  in  which  the  partition  that  divides  , 
oratorio  from  opera  was  very  thin  Have 
we  not  heard  in  our  own  day  of    Elijah    (  . 
performed  even  in  New  England  as  a 
stage  work  with  scenery,  costumes,  wid  ,  ■ 
Taction?  The  biblical  operas  are  reviewed, 
Rossini's  "Moses,"  which  as  an  oratorio 
was  for  a  long  time  a  battle  horse  0f  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ;    Ka  n,    try  , 
Bulthaupt.  also  by  d' Albert ;  .the  latter  s 
extraordinary  "Tote  Augen     in which 
Christ's  healing  of  a  Wind  woman  is 
turned      into      melodrama  ;       Mehul  s  ^ 
"Joseph."  a  noble  work  in  'ts  simplic- 
ity, without -a  woman  in  the  action.  This 
leads  Mr.   Krehbiel   to   free  his  mind 
about   Strauss'    "Josephslegende.  it 
was  not  until  our  own  day  that  an  au- 
thor with  a  perverted  sense  ™h'c*  ^ 
already  found  gratification  in  the  stench 
of  mental,  moral  and  physical  decay  ex-  .-■ 
haled  by  'Salome.'  and  'E™.  ™>£ 
the  piquant,  pungent  odor  of  the  epi 
sode  of  Potiphar  s  wife,  and  blew  it  into 
the  theatre."  Mr.  Krehbiel  gives  a  long  '  , 
list   of    opera*,    ancient   and  modern,,^ 
founded  on  biblical  stories.  ,„.„.„■ 
He  devotes  a  chapter  to  Rubinstein  s  ■ 
wcTrk  in  this  direction    "The  Tower  of  g 
Babel,"     "Paradise     Lost,  ■7,os>es;, 
"cSrikus"  and  the  others.    Greatly  ad  | 
miring    Rubinstein.    t(ie    pianist,    J»r.  a 
Krehbiel  thinks  that  he  was  moved  *  | 
the  thought  of  an  art  work  w  hi  h  should 
.stand  by  the  side  of  Wagn e,  s    Rmg  | 
anH   have  its  special   home  '^e,1??5^! 
reuth      H  may  have  been  a  belief  that  ! 

Christian  alike   as  much  as  his  lack.of 
J?deh.mP,^tya  wnU'l^wisp  along  the 
path  which  led  him  into  the  bogs  o?  . 
'^aint^nss^amson-  et  Da.ila^ 
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1  and  an  informing  analysis  of  U>e  music.! 
»  Of  the.  famous  air  "Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a| 
Ita  voix,"  Mr  Krehbiel  says  "Herein 
I  lies  the  strength  and  the  weakness  oi| 
I  music;  it  must  fain  be  truthful,  l  >allla's; 
[(•words  may  b<  hypocritical,  but  the 
I  music  speaks  the  speech  of  genuine  pas-: 
olon.  Not  until  we  hear  Uio  refrain 
^echoet  mockingly  in  the  last  scene  of 

■  the  drama  can  we  believe  that  ^he 
Spossion  hvmned  in  this  song  is  feigned. 
lArrd  we  almost  deplore  that  th'e  coin-; 
jposer  put  It  to  such  disgraceful  use."*  j 
f  Gounod's  "Queen  of  .Sheba"  was  based 
Ion  a  wild  story  by  Gerard  dc  Nerval.' 

a  story  that  Mr.  Krehbiel  should  have 
Iroentioned.  it  is  so  fantastical.  The 
libretto  of  Goldmarks  gorgeous  opera 
of  the  same  name  was  written  by  Mos- 
enthal.  Now  the  Queen  of  Sheba  figures 
more  romantically  In  Hebraic  and  other 

■  oriental  legends  than  in  the  Bible.  Inl 
them'  she  is  Balkis,  The  Woman  ofl 
Nerval.  Flaubert,  and  Anatole  France 
rather  than  the  questioning  Queen  at 

'Solomon's  court.  Mr.  Krehbiel  finds  a' 
parallel  between  Mosenthal's  libretto 
land  the  story  of  Tannhaeuser. 

Massenet's  "Herodiade"  reminded  Mr. 
Krehbiel  of  that  composer's  celebration 
in  music  of  famou3  courtesans;  but  he 
was  relieved  to  find  that  the  opera  does 
not  sound  the  dominant  note  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  Massenet's  Herod  was 
"a  love  sick  man  of  lust  who  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  upon  the  physical 
charms  of  Salome  and  pleaded  for  her 
smiles  like  any  sentimental  milksop;  but 
he  did  not  offer  her  Capernaum  for  a 
dance.  Salome  may  have  known  how. 
but  she  did  not  dance  for  either  half 
a  kingdom  or  the  whole  of  a  man's 
head."  (Throughout  the  book  no  op- 
portunity of  roasting  Strauss  is  lost.) 

Considering  "Pagliacci."  Mr  Krehbiel 
goes  into  the  famous  dispute  between 
the  composer  and  Catulle  Mendes  over 
the  matter  of  plagiarism-  "Cavallerla 
Kustlcana"  is  the  occasion  for  a  re- 
view of  MascaghTs- career.  "Iris"  has 
a  separate  chapter.  The  genesis  of 
"Madama  Butterfly"  is  told  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  The  treatment  of 
"Der  Rosen kavalier"  Is  a  fine  example 
of  destructive  criticism.  We  cannot 
■jnderstand  Mr.  Krehblel's  enjoyment 
of  "Koenigskinder."  The  last  chapters 
are  devoted  to  "Boris  Godounoff." 
"Madame  Sans-Gene"— an  opera  hardly 
worth  while,  but  there  are  pages  about 
Giordano's  other  operas— Wolf-Ferrari's 
"Donne  Curiose"  and  "Giojelli  della 
Madonna." 

It  is  not  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel in  his  remarks  about  the  enthusi- 
asm over  "Boris  Godounoff."  suspicious 
enthusiasm  in  his  mind  because  it  came 
from  France.   "Moreover  it  was  largely 
based  upon  an  element  which  has  as 
Uttle  genuineness  in  France  as  a  basis 
of  judgment  (and  which  must  there- 
fore be  set  down  largely  as  an  affecta- 
tion) as  in  America.  •  •  •  When  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  precious  inner 
■brotherhood  of  Frenchmen   who  hold 
burning    incense    sticks    under  each 
other's   noses   to   acclaim    'Pelleas  et 
Melisande'    as   a   new   and  beautiful 
thing  in  dramatic  music,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Moussorgsky  was  like  De- 
bussy in  that  he  had  demonstrated  in 
his  songs  and  his  operas  that  vocal 
melody  should  and  could  be  written  in 
accordance  with  the  rhythm  and  ac- 
cents of  the  words.    We  had  supposed 
that  we  had  learned  that  lesson,  not 
only  from  Gluck  and  Wagner,  but  from 
every  true  musical  dramatist  that  ever 
lived!"    It  is  a  pity  that  these  words 
were  written.    Some  of  us  believe,  and 
not  as  an  affectation,  that  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande"  is  the  most  beautiful  oper- 
atic work  since  "Don  Giovanni'';  that 
riot    even  in  Wagner's    "Tristan  und 
Isolde,"  is  there  so  inevitable  expression 
of  text',  in  tones.    We  do  not  quarrel 
"with  Mr.  Krehbiel  for  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  Debussy's  opera; 
but  surely  the  sincerity  pf  the  admirers 
'  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  among  Pari- ; 
an  musicians— we  do  not  speak  of  the  | 
arisian   ASnobisme"   In  music— should 
>t  be  sneeringly  questioned.  Mr.  Kreh- 
el  has    already  had  his    say  about 
Pelleas  et  Melisande"  in  his  valuable 
"hapters  of  Opera." 
But  we  all  have  our  hobbies  and  our 
rejudices.    Without   them    daily   life  I 
ould  be  dull.    Mr...  Krehbiel  lis  never 
ill.  never  so  entertaining  as^when  he 
combating  anything  Hhat  he  regards 
5  false  or  vicious  in   the  art  he  so 
:-arly  loves.    We  have  given  only  an 
r:periect  view  of  this  excellent  book, 
>o  of  a  series  by  him  that  must  be 
inked  among  the   most   valuable  1011- 
1  anion:;    to    musical    literature.  Fur 
itrin  of  style  it  must  be  ranked  with 


Taa ..-(  Wll*-oncc  save  a  recital  he 
recently  set  against  the,  title  of  cai 
piece  on  her  program  the  time  at  whicl 
it  would  be  played.  The  Dally  Tele 
graph  recorded  the  fact.  "Thus;  (3:U>) 
Srhtibapa  Impromptu  in  A  flat:  (3:30) 
Sehu'rf^ljn's  'Children's  Scenes'  (to 
precise  the  German  title  was  given); 
(3:5B)i  Debussy's  'Go.lliwog's  Cakewalk,' 
anfl  so  forth.  Seeing  that  It  is  by  no 
means  every  concert-goer  who  wants  to 
sit  through  an  entire  recital,  and  that 
not  infrequently,  Indeed,  it  is  just  some 
particular  work,  or  works,  that  he  goes 
to  hear,  the  Idea  seems  unite  a  happy 
one.  And  most  certainly  to  the  peram- 
bulating critic,  who  has  often  to  time 
his  appearance  at  more  than  one  con 
cert  hall  on  the  same  afternoon  or  even-, 
ing,  It-should  commend  itself  warmly 
As  things  are,  he-like  the  public— la 
often  left  in  doubt  even  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  items  of  a  concert  or  re- 
cital are  to  follow  one  another,  and 
sometimes  even  in  complete  ignorance 
as  to  what  he  is  to  hear.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  almost  invariably  happens  that 
the  unfortunate  scribe  arrives  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  very  thing  he  would 
cheerfully  have  avoided." 


■ 


Mr.  Masefield's  play.  "Good  Friday 
was  produced   by   the    Stage  Society 
London,  on  Feb.  .26.    The  Daily  Tele 
graph  said  of  the  performance: 

"It  requires  some  alertness  of  mind 
to  appreciate  at  the  same  performance  a 
play  about  the  passion  of  Christ  and  a 
pretty  little  ballet.  The  critic  can  but 
do  his  best,  wondering  gently  at  the 
Stage  Socletv's  notion  of  ■composing  a 
program.  Mr.  Masefield's  play  fortun- 
nately  comes  first.  The  poet  who 
chooses  the  first  Good  Friday  for  his 
theme  should  be  very  sure  of  his  inspir- 
ation Mr.  Masefield  convinces  you  or 
his  earnestness,  he  writes  with  dignity, 
and  once  at  least  he  touches  the  heart 
with  some  terrible  lines  upon  the  Physi- 
cal agony  of  the  crucifixion.  But  the 
spiritual  passion  of  the  cross  we  could 
not  find  In  the  play,  nor  in  spite  or  an 
impressive  stage  picture  and  much-said- 
of  signs  and  portents  could  we  feel  that 
we  had  to  do  with  anything  supernatu- 
ral. So  we  have  to  say  that  the  play 
fails  its  theme. 

•In  form  it  is  an  exposition  of  tne 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  Pilate  in  sur- 
rendering Christ  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  their  hate,  with  a 
narrative  of  the  crucifixion  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  centurion  in  command 
on  Calvary.  Christ  we  do  not  see. 
Pilate's  wife  is  shown  pleading  for  him 
with  passionate  and  despairing  convic- 
tion. Herod  is  seen  at  the  close,  mere- 
ly to  exhibit  himself  as  a  smooth,  cun- 
ning Oriental.  He  only,  and  the  name- 
less spokesman  of  the  Jews,  gives  us 
any  impression  of  reality.  Pilate  seems 
to  us  little  like  the  ironic  figure  of  the 
gospel  story,  and  not  at  all  what  we 
should  conceive  a  Roman  governor  of 
the  first  century  to  have  been..  The  Ro- 
man soldiers,  the  centurion  and  a  con- 
versational sentry  are  even  less  con- 
vincing. There  is.  of  course,  a  higher 
truth  and  a  deeper  seriousness  than 
history's,  but  we  do  not  find  that  tragic 
force  in  the  play.  The  quality  of  the 
verse,  which  was  not  always  well 
spoken,  is  difficult  to  judge  on  this  one 
hearing.  But  the  rhymed  decasyllabics, 
though  they  have  passages  of  force  and 
of  distinction,  do  not  seem  a  happy 
choice  for  the  subject." 
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Music  by  the  Boulanger  sisters  will 
be  heard  tomorrow  afternoon  at  the 
concert  (Jaulois  in  Steinert  Hall.  Lili 
won  the  first  Prix  de  Home  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1913.  the  first  woman 
to  be  awarded  that  honor.  Her  sister  | 
Nadla  took  the  second  Prix  de  Rome 
in  190S.  It  was  said  that  she  deserved 
the  first,  but  the  judges  then  were 
averse  to  giving  the  first  to  a  woman. 
They  are  the  daughters  of  Boulanger, 
who,  also  a  Prix  de  Rome,  was  known 
IV  a  composer  of  operas  and  a  singing 
Leaclier  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Lill 


Saint-Saens  has  composed  music  for 
Musset's  comedy,  "On  ne  badine  paa 
avec  l'amour,"  performed  at  The  Oleon, 
Paris. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Musical  Courier  of  New  York  wrote  on 
Feb.  8: 

"A  new  ballet,  'Elvya.'  by  G.  Rlcou, 
the  dances  by  Mme.  Marlquita  and 
charming  music  by  M.  Picherari,  has 
just  been  added  to  tlfe  repertoire  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  The  program  names 
'Elvya'  an  'idyl,'  and  truly  it  is  a  dream 
Idyl  of  a  simple  abbe  who  has  very  hu- 
man passions  under  his  clerical  robes. 
Wapdering  one  evening  under  secular 
oaks  In  a  silent  park,  he  admires  as  an 
artist  a  beautiful  white  marble  nymph. 
Do  his  eyes  deceive  him  or  is  hi*  heart 
desperately  wicked?  The  white  body- 
bends  toward  him,  warm  arms  embrace 
him—  truB  moments  pass.  A  sudden  co'.d 
numbness  seizes  the  good  abbot.  The 
witching  woman  was  but  his  dream  idyl 
come  .to  him  in  dreams  as  he  gave  hom- 
age to  the  art  creation.  But  the  dream- 
woman  was  in  his  heart  as  he  went 
away  solitary  under  the  trees." 

"The  Maid  of  the  Mountains."  book 
by  Frederick  Lonsdale,  music  by  Har- 
old Fraser-Simson  and  others,  was  pro- 
duced with  great  success  at  Daly's, 
London.  Feb.  10.  "It  is  not  musical  com- 
edy of  the  old  type— a  little,  music,  a 
i  little  comedy,  and  a  beauty  chorus 
[dressed  in  the  latest  fashion;  It  is  rather 
I  a  play  told  to  a  musical  setting,  and  the 


all  Mall  Gazette, 
ndou  critics  have  much  (o  say! 
of  Vaughan  Williams's  "On 

Edge."  sung  Feb.  16.  by  Ger- 
wes.  We  quote  from  the  Times: 
The    magnificent    austerity  '•was  hot 
missed  by  audience.     The  music  goes  I 

much  deeper  than  drama;  It  is  life:  it 
is  the  roots. of  England.  All  the ,Eng-  i 
lish  dislike  of  advertisement  demonstra- 1 
liveness,  even  self-expression,  is  there. 
It  is  deep  like  the  sea  and  grim  like  a 
front  door."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  | 
the  Cycle  "one  of  trre  most  beautiful  I 
|  works  in  modern  British  vocal  music."  ! 
"Seven  Days'  Leave,"  Walter  How- 1 
aid's  new  play  at  the  Lyceum.  London. 
■Feb.  14,  tells  of  a  captain  on  leave  who) 
lures  a'  U-boat  to  its  destruction.  The* 
heroine  swims  out  at  dead  of  night  to 
give  the  signal  which  causes  the  sub-j 
marine  to  come  to  the  surface.  The  final! 
scene  raised  the  audience  to  such  a  pitch! 
of1  enthusiasm  that  it  "quite  forgot  to, 
cough,  this  being  the  first  time  during 
the  evening  it  had  omitted  to  do  so." 

Apropos  of  "The  Land  of  Promise,"  re- 
vived in  London  Feb.  9,  the  Times  said 
that  the  situations  hit  one  bang  in  the 
eye  to  the  pleasure  of  playgoers,  "for  the 
most  part  a  soft  and  sedentary  role."  It 
strenonsly  objected  to  the  last  act  with 
a  'gratuitously  nauseous  detail. 

John  N.  Raphael,  journalist  and  dra- 
matist, born  in  1868,  died  in  Paris  last 
month.  For  many  years  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Referee  a  Paris  letter 
Signed  "Peroival."  He  reported  the 
Dreyfus  case  for  the  Daily  Mail ;  he 
wrote  a  book  on  the  Caillaux  case;  he 

was  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Express. 
For  the  theatre,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
sketches,  adapted  "La  Femme"  for  Lena 
Ashwell.  made  an  adaptation  of  Du 
Maurier's  novel,  "Peter  Ibbetson"  ;  also 
a  French  version  of  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter."  His  "Jesters"  (Les  Bouffons) 
an  adaptation  of  Zamacols's  drama 
was  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  1908.  He  also  wrote  sev- 
eral books. 

At  the  Margaret  Morris  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  Feb.  2.  a  new  series  of  dance 
movements  for  modern  songs  was 
shown.  One  was  Ravel's  setting  of  Mal- 
larme's  "Sainte."  "Immured  in  her 
panel  of  stained  glass  stands  the  saint, 
haloed  and  divinely  sad.  As  the  famous 
words  float  upon  the  air,  the  figure 
stirs  to  a  dim  consciousness,  with  the 
sore  of  vague  movements  which  the 
tired  eye  seems  occasionally  to  see  in  aj 
dim  cathedral  toward  dusk." 

"Ruts,"  by  Harry  Wall,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  Theatre,  London. 
Feb.  19.  "It  seems  that  the  author  of 
'Ruts'  has  won  £100  in  a  prize  competi- 
tion. Some  one  ought  to  offer  a  prize 
for  the  playwright  who  can  prove  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  Dissenting  circles 
in  small  manufacturing  towns,  and  has! 
never  met  a  town  councillor.  For  play-J 
goers  are  perhaps  a  little  weary  of  be-) 
ing  told  by  our  younger  writers  how 
narrow  and  Philistine  these  circles  are) 
and  how  corrupt  the  town  councils 
These  things  go  In  cycles.  Some  years 
ago  young  dramatic  recruits  wrote 
about  dukes  and  duchesses  and  after- 
noon tea  at  the  Towers."  In  "Ruts," 
a  foolish  young  architect  revolts 
against  the  narrowness  of  his  native 
town,  a  revolt  that  begins  with  "bat 
tercd  chorus  girls  and  projected  flights 
to  Paris,"  and  goes  on  to  being  drunk 
and  disorderly.  "Marriage  with  a  cheer, 
ful,  competent  little  woman,  combiner 
with  a  disillusioning  glimpse  of  the 
chorus  girl  in  her  dressing  gown,  in  the 
end  makes  a  man  of  him,  Insofar  as  so 
futile  a  creature  can  be  made  into 
man." 

"It  is  a  constant  wonder  that  so  much 
ordered  clearness  emerges  from  the 
volcanic  rush  of  Mark  Hambourg's 
playing." 

"Dramatist"  wrote, this  letter  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  14:  "At  a 
time  like  this  when  leading  actors  are 
said  to  be  as  rare  as  diamonds  and  as 
hard  to  find,  I  feel  Impelled  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  real  scandal  of  the  situa- 
tion. I.  will  only  take  one  concrete  case 
in  point. 

"A  man  I  know,  a  typical  leading 
man  of  the  best  type,  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  of  his  work,  has  been  at  liberty 
four  months  without  one  single  offer  ex- 
cept for  the  provinces!  A  well-known 
provincial  manager  said  to  him  the 
other  day,  'I  am  amazed  you  are  not 
working,  as  you  are  exactly  the  type 
that  is  hardest  to  find  for  the  West  End 
.today.'  I  may  also  add  that  this  actor 
gave  up  everything  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his  profes 
sion  and  country',  and  won  high  honors 
before  being  invalided  out.  I  am  not 
advancing  a  plea  for  inexperience  or  In 
competence,  for  in  neither  of  these 
eases  could  a  manager  be  expected  to 
risk  his  production;  but  I  am  making 
a  strong  plea  for  the  man  who  has 
passed   through   his   Gethsemane.  and 
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music  is  always  in  the  picture."  "The   finds  it  utterly  hopeless  to  obtain 
music  is  light  and  dainty,"  the  Times 
says;  "the  note  of  the  whole  produc 
tion  is  its  restraint  and  its  freedom 
from  whirlwind  choruses  and  strident 
comedians." 

Making  music  for  munitioners  is  the 
latest  pastime  of  society,  and  I  hear 
that  a  great  many  well-known  amateur 
and  professional  musicians  are  devoting 
their  time  and  their  talent  to  getting  up 
dinner-hour  concerts  as  a .  means  of 
mitigating  the  monotony  attendant  upon 
munition  making.  The  new  venture, 
which  is  being  supported  by  Mrs.  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  Uidy  Horner,  has 
alreadv  demonstrated  that  music  is  ap 
parentlv  Just  as  welcome  In  the  work- 
shop a    In  the  trenches,  for 


hearing  in  the  West  End,  because  he 
has  no  'name.'  " 

Robert  Courtreidge,  speaking  of 
"Young  England"  —  transferred  from 
Daly's  to  Drury  Lane — said  of  the 
operetta:  "It  is  the  first  effort  for  many 
years  to  introduce  a  higher  type  of 
comic  opera,  with  a  score  by  composers 
of  real  ability.  It  is  also  an  effort  to 
break  away  from  the  Viennese  tradi- 
tion, which  has  haunted/  the  musical 
stage  of  England  with  its  saccharine 
sweetness  for  a  decade." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  asks 
why  piano  tuning  should  be  confined  to 
the  masculine  sex.    "To  the  uninitiated 
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mlrably  suited  to  the  'opposite  sex."  tfl 
caUs  for  digital  delicacy  and  skill,  antjl 
is,'  one  imagines,  Infinitely  less  arduous 
than  many  classes  of  work  in  which! 
women  engage  cheerfully  and  efficiently] 
nowadays  —  and  engaged  before  thai 
war.  if  it  comes  to  that.  One  doubts 
whether,  even  In  Victorian  days,  the! 
primmest  person  would  have  considered  f 
piano-tuning  an  unwomanly  calling.  .  It f 
requires  a  technical  fitness  born  of  train-  | 
ing  and  experience,  *nd  that,  surely,  I 
women  should  be  able  to  acquire  no  less  J 
than  men.  Also  it  calls,  presumably,  fori 
a  fairly  accurate  sense  of  pitch — a  sense) 
by  no  means  confined  to  mere  (musical)  (' 
man.  There  may.  on  the  other  hajid,  be) 
a  hundred  reasons  against  women  earn- I 
ing  a  living  by  tuning  pianos.  But  lack! 
of  patience — a  very  essential  desidera- 
tum, we  imagine — cannot  be  one  ofn 
them." 

Miss   Mignon    Nevada  wrote   to  thef 
Dally   Telegraph    indignantly   denying  N 
that  she  is  an  American  singer.  "Missl 
Nevada  tells  me  that  her  father  and' 
her  grandfather  hailed  from  Walsall.  L< 
and    that    their    fathers    were    from  I 
Worcester,    while    her   mother.    Mme.  t 
Kmma  Nevada,  was  American  only,  asl 
it  were.'  by  accident,  she  being  of  the  | 
race  of  William  Wallace,  save  only  that 
her  mother  was  Irish  and  Miss  Nevada's 
paternal    grandmother    Welsh!"  Tut! 
tut!  Miss  Nevada's  mother  Emma  was 
known  for  years  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  as  an  American.  French  critics 
referred  more  than  onca  to  her  "Ameri- 
can accent." 

Edward  German,  it  seems  to  me,  car- 
ries his  abnormal  capacity,  amounting 
almost  to  genius,  for'  silence  altogether 
beyond  a  joke!  How  we  do  long  in  these 
days  for  some  of  the-  merrie  England 
kind  of  tunefulness  that  he  alone  seems 
able  to  provide  We  want  to  feel  music 
just  now,  not  to  have  to  think  vastly 
about  its  "meaning."— Dally  Telegraph. 

"To  ask  all  violinists  to  abstain,  for  a 
period  at  least  of  some  years,  from 
playing  Paganlni's  Concerto  in  D  would, 
of  course,  be  a  perfectly  futile  piece  of 
presumption.  Still  we  think  there  might 
be  a  'close  time'  for  that  work— and 
others." 

"The  Spring  Song,''  a  new  farce, 
adapted  by  Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas 
Hoare  from  Karoul  and  Barre's  "Le 
Chopin,"  was  produced  at  the  Aldwvch. 
London,  Feb.  17.  "The  idea  is  that  a 
Russian  prince  with  PoLi:-h  blood  in  his 
wins  should  be  so  susceptible' to  the  in- 
liucncc  of.  music  that  on  hearing  a  par-. 

ticular  tunc— In  this  case  Mendelssohn's  I 
'Spring  Song"— he  should  instantly  fall 
I  in  love  with  the  next  lady  he  sees.  This 
lends  itself  with  the  help  of  a-  gramo- 
|  phone  to  a  wild  and  whirling  state  of 
i  affairs  In  an  indubitably  wild  and  whirl- 


farce 

Two  piano  poems  by  Palmgren.  "Bird 
Song"  and  "The  Sea,"  though  HtUe, 
made  a  marked  Impression  in  London 
played  by  Mr.  Moiseiwitsch.  Have  they 
been  played  here?  \ 

When  a  composer,  through  his  ad- 
vocate, proclaims  himself  "more  origin, 
al.  more  entirely  individual  than  any 
of  the  moderns,"  he  utters  a  daring 
challenge.  Mr.  Barnard  van  Dlcren,| 
whose  "Diaphony"  for  chamber  orchestra' 
and  baritone  solo  lasted  over  an  hour] 
at  Wigmore  Hall  yesterday  afternoonj 
Imagines  himself — or  is  it  another  un- 
kindness  of  the  program  writer?— to 
have  discovered  that  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  modern  composer  is  that  of 
rescuing  polyphony  from  the  all  de- 
vouring maw  of  harmony.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  process  of  preserving  the 
identity  of  instrumental  partsiby  mak- 
ing them  clash  instead  of  fusing  is  aH 
most  a  commonplace  today.  Again  thej 
program  disclaims  all  "working  out'j 
sections,  but  the  diaphony  consists  off 
little  else— and  extremely  tortuous 
"working  out"  at  that;  whilst  the  ma-j 
terial  would  admit  of  reduction  to  pat- 
terns that  have  no  individual,  value  iri 
their  primary  form.— Pall  Mali  Gazette, 
Feb.  IT. 

"The  Double  Event."  a  new  play,  bj' 
Sydney  Blow  and  Douglas  Hoar?,  was' 
introduced  at  the  Queen's.  London.  on|, 
Feb.  20.  "There  is  just  one  really  dis- 
tinguished thing.   It  is  the  amazing  tour 
de  farce  of  Miss  Ethel   Irving  In  a[ 
wild  scene  where,  as  a  lady  'bookie,'! 
she  has  to  try,  with  the  help  of  some 
recalcitrant  relatives,  to  get  on  to  five 
telephones  at  once,  so  as  to  hedge  on  a 
horse  two  minutes  before  the  race.  It  Is! 
an   overwhelming   achievement    In  its] 
own    kind — 'nerves    to    the    nth.'  No[ 
other  actress  but  Miss  Irving  could  have 
done  it.  and  it  brought  the  house  down.; 
Otherwise  the  play  is  a  very  hollow  af- 
fair—a four-act  'comedy'  that  should 
have  been  a  three-act  farce." 
Isidore  de  Lara  brought  out  at  the 
.  Aldwych  Theatre.  London,  Feb.  Ifi.  his 
own   satirical  and  dramatic  play  "La 
Traheson  Supreme."  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  Hospital  Concerts  to  Wounded  Sol-  t 
diers.    His  plot  is  the  struggle  between! 
I  two  schools  of  music.  Shellah,  a  s 


Jwjth  a  fine  voice  and  "temperament"  is: 
Bin  love  with  Neronl,  a  composer  of  the' 
new  school.  Consolo  of  the -old  .school 
.'will  train  her  if  she  will  sing  only! 
his  music.  He  falls  In  love  with  her;' 
she  loves  his  music.  Constant  to  him 
for  a  while,  she  leaves  him  for  Neronl. 

■  The  final  scene  Is  at  La  Scala.  wherol 

■  ■she  is   to    take   the  leading  part  inl! 
I  Jferonl's  new  opera.   Consolo  comes  in. 
;]  accuses  her  of  infidelity  to  him  and  of 

"  iupreme  treason"  of  singing 
He  strangles  her  as  ^hel 
Among   tho  characters! 


N. 


nuslc 


I  the  death  of  tho  claque  s  leader.  Plzzlcn. 
an  old-fashioned  critic;  Boston,  an  ckl- 
crly  American  student'  of  Hinging,  who 

has  tried  every  method  In  Italy. 
"A  Joke  that  was  at  least  an  hour 

and  a  half  too  Ions*  proved  the  ultimate 
result  of  'Reconstructing-  the  Crime.'  Sir 
NUN  Barrie's  latest  charity  play."  pro- 
duced at  the  Palace  Thentro  Feb.  16. 
The  play  is  described  as  a  sort  of  "Trial 
by  Jury,"  without  songs  and  with  Inter- 
polated plays  showing  the  scene  of  the 
crime  as  In  "On  Trial."  The  crimes  are 
harmless  foibles  of  well  known  play- 
ers. "Mr.  Nelson  Keys  ■deserts'  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Playfalr  because  he,  Mr.  Keys,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  himself  represented 
in  feminine  guise  on  a  film.  Mr.  Donald 
Calthrop  is  commissioned  by  Sir  George 
Alexander  to  murder  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault 
for  wearing  a  white  bowler  hat.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  curious  and  not  very  pleas- 
ant little  episode  in  which  Gerald  Du 
Maurler.  as  a  young  Anglo-Indian 
officer  finds  all  the  ladies  making  love 
to  him— the  real  truth  being  that  they 
Want  'to  give  him  their  mosquUos."  .  .  . 
A'  little  of  all  this  would  have  gone  a 
*ery  long  way.  It  was  just  egregiously 
too  long  and  slow."  • 


Franklin  to  Milk  street,  find  finally  on 
Bosworth  street.  Ho  was  one  of  the  old- 
time    host*,    like  George    Toung  and 
|  "Gns"  Taft,  who  always  personally  vis- 
ited their  guests  at  table,  to  ask  if  their 
wants  were  fully  satisfied.    lie  was  at 
one   time   a  'member   of   the  General 
Court,  and  there  is  e  legend  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  once  proposed  a  speech  on  a 
certain  measure;  but  when  ho  arrived  at 
the  legislative  hall  ho  found  that  the 
subject  had  already  been  considered  and 
decided.   This,  however,  may  have  been 
only  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy 
that  pursues  all  public  men.    There  be 
Welsh  rabbits  now,  but  for  the  old-tim- 
ers they  do  not  run  as  merrily  as  of 
yore  with  a  mug  of  Park's  musty  ale 
for  a  chaser.    The  chimes  of  midnight 
were  pleasant,  but  I  leave  them  to  the! 
I  other  fellow  now.      JOHN  W.  RYAN.  1 
Dorchester. 


a. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 
The  TWO  Brougham  and 

Adelphis  and        Bland'3  Adre,ph! 

r  waa    on  Court 

Other  Theatres  street,  as  I  stat- 
ed in  a  recent  communication.  It 
flourished  for  a  time  In  the  late 
forties.  Mr.  Roland  B.  Winterton. 
however,  Is  right  in  saying  there  was 
some  20  years  later  an  Adelphl  Theatre 
on  Central  court,- back  of  the  Chlckering 
^building,  on  the  present  site  of  a  part  of 

the  establishment  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com- 
pany. This  playhouse  was  originally 
constructed  for  an  aquarial  garden, 
Which  moved  there  from  Bromfield 
street.  A  live  whale  swam  about  in  « 
tank  m  the  centre  of  its  principal  exhi- 
bition hall,  and  light  dramatic  perform- 
ances were  given  on  a  stage  in  the  rear. 
,For  a  time  P.  T.  Barmim  was  interested 
IP  it  and  Benjamin  F.  Lowell  was  his 
resident  manager.  After  it  ceased  to  be 
attractive,  the  place,  which  the  boys 
«en  to  call  the  Fish  Theatre,  was 
named  Andrews  Hall,  and  used  for  fairs 
and  other  non-dramatic  purposes. 

In  18ij6  or  thereabouts  Jason  Went- 
worth,  a  keeper  of  a  toy  shop  at  the 
Corner  of  Temple  place  and  Washing- 
ton street,  was  impressed  by  the  panto- 
mimic and  other  comicalities  of  J.  S. 
Maffit  and  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  and  he 
Bad  the  hall  again  refitted  for  a  play- 
house under  the  name  of  the  Theatre 
Comique,    with    these    performers  as 
resident  stars.  There  they  shone  partic- 
ularly   at    first    in    their    singing  of 
[Johnny  Schmoker,"  with  an  accom- 
anying    burlesque    waltz.    After  Mr 
Ventworth    retired  from  its  proprietor- 
mp.    the   name   of   the   theatre  was 
hanged,  and  John  Stetson  was  at  one 
me  its  manager  before  he  assumed 
ontrol  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre. 
I  remember  very  well  Charles  Fech-i 
grs  engagement  at  the  Howard  Ath-i 
Baeum  to  which  Mr.  Winterton  alludes, 
he  actor  was  then  in  his  decadence  and 
:as  playing  without  inspiration,  mechan- 
ically imitating  his  own  former  bril- 
liant effects.     The  late  Fred  Stinson, 
then  111  John  Stetson's  employ,  brought 
^echter  from  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
Was  living  on  a  farm,  trying  vainly  to 
Win  back  the  health  that  he  had  fool- 
*hly  lost.    He  had  strutted  his  brief 
gour  upon  the  stage,  and  after  this  en- 
gagement wa»  seen  in  Boston  no  more. ! 
©no  feature  of  his  last  stay  here  was  his ; 
Jiving  away  the  bride  when  Sadie  Mar- 
■toot  was  wedded  to  Fred  Stinson  at 
the  Revere  House.    The  marriage  was! 
as   ill-starred  as   Fechter's  final  exit : 
from  the  neighboring  stage. 

E.  L.  Davenport  was  the  original  rep- 
resentative in  this  city  of  the  Indian 
In  "The  Octoroon,"  while  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Howard  Athenaeum.  Maf- 
fit's  performance  of  the  character,  of 
which  Mr.  Winterton  speaks,  I  never 
saw.  but  admirable  as  he  was  in  dumb 
Show,  he' could  not  have  surpassed  the 
Artistic  finish  of  the  older  actor's  inter- 
pretation of  the  ever  romantic  noble  red 
man. 

In  my  preceding  paper  I  might  ha've 
mentioned  other  managers,  but  my  ob-' 
Sect  waa  to  recall  only  those  I  had 
known  intimately  in  the  early  days  of 
)my  theatre-going,  though  I  believe  I 
forgot  to  refer  to  Arthur  Cheney,  who 
brought  the  comedian  George  Honey 
here  from  London  as  a  memo'er  of  his 
company,  when  the  Globe  Theatre  was 
'rebuilt  after  it  was  burned  down  for 
the  first  time;  also  Mr.  Floyd  who  was 
his  efficient  stage  manager  when  Bron- 
son  Howard's  "Saratoga"  was  first  seen 
here. 

'  After  his  Theatre  Comique  experience 
Mr.  Wentworth  for  a  time  managed  the 
house  now  called  the  Bijou,  which  •  I 
Brst  knew  as  the  Melodeon,  and  when 
as  a  small  boy  I  used  to  go  to  sleep  at 
lectures  and  listen  to  Handel  and  Haydn 
Oratorios  with  Anna  Stone  to  the  fore. 

The  Cbickering  building,  which  was 
between  Central  court  and  Avon  place 
(now  street)  contained  a  hall  where  I 
remember  hearing  Allen  A.  Brown,  the' 
Boston  Public  Library  benefactor,  sing 
III  an  amateur  performance  of  "The  Two 
Kadis." 

Billy  Park's  hostelry  was  next  door  to 
fee  playhouse  on  Central  court.    I  knew 
he  genial  landlord  well  in  other  loca- 
XFirst  in  Devonshire  street,  where 
lather  established  an  English  ale! 
1:  after  ■  oil  Morton  place,  now 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony    Hall.    3-30  p 
^a^o'tlce^  Mme-  Juli*  Cu.p.'  fl 

MONDAY — Jordan   Hall,    3    P.    M  Son* 
redta!   „,  Greta  TorpadiS.     CoSiraafl  \* 
r£i'  ^ompanlst.     Haydn.    My  Mother 
lark   Mpe„^,ndpM!'  Ha'r;   Handel,  Sky- 
™i 1    '  -Aretty    "over;    Anon.    Fingo  Der 
mlo    diletto;     Lansc-Muoue  r,  KfteraaT 
Snandan"^eThr'    TUanfa;    Sibelius',  Eii 
j.Tiieun.       Bucter-iiruiidiib  ,  B(jir 
Sommcrfugl;       Lenormand.  Lament 
ful?0!!''   """Jol'ne;   PoldowsUi  .  CrfpT 
rill  I?  Srilr  Mva»<iue:  Dell  •  Aco.ua,  Le 
n»»    v":,  Decreus'  L'Oiseau  bleu    Wo  V 
B"e    I.yorot„SSepe    ««««leln:  Schuber 
rt«.    m    ie'v  Brahms:    E    traumte  mir 

Temi,-Mvedc?.el?J.Sprleht:    Tweedy,  Pro 
lellm      1  c    (Juidbye    (Ms  I  ■ 
town  (US.) 


Jonsou,  M.v 


clt«<?PhS'  n"**  at  ?:M  R  M-  p>ano  re- 
M„  IT  i^h^E"  ':°P?la"d,  assisted  by 
miss  bluabeth  Gordon,  pianist  and 
Louis   Besserer,   violinist.     Lekeu  tnhvl 

fiSJKr    'm    Alb.orada;      Gilbert,.  Negro 

dln  ■  ^k«™n.  Temariuta  (Japan- 
Hr-ft  .Pance)— these   pieces  tor  the 

from  »|^>;  M  o*2  """"t's  Nocturne 
irom  Indian  Suite 
Rli.-ipsodie  Espagoole  Tor 
\  iolin  pieces:  Kuiasate, 
iminn.  Abendlied;  (Ui,  Orientate  nam, 
PucT^fT85''  °,air  de  l-»>"  Danse  de 
La  rather1?  (I5ns  la*»'  Po'saons  d'or! 
dVvm,iifd  aJe  Kn»'outie.  Lcs  Fees  Son 
dexquuses  danseuses;  Grovlez. 
*i A)bencz,  Malugueiia,  El 
Castillas.  ' 

■teinert  Hall,  3  P.  M.    Third  concert 
Gau  01s  In  aid  of  the  fund  for  French 
musicians.      Miss    Ethel    Frank,  Jergi 
Raraon    Bianchart  will 


and  Albeniz' 
two  piaDos. 
Players ;  Scuu- 


evoca- 
Polo, 


Adamsky  and 


1  1*     "ania     Boulanger  will 

S  e5h^by  M,iss  Colling-boufno  and  Ml w 
biedhoff,    and    her    Cantique    de  Soeur 

Lenin  "  T  '    "C  SUDB  by  Miss  J°an  Ma 
»  The  P,roeram  will  also  includ, 

a.  quartet  and  a  piano  piece  (Mmc 
Lassange-Mercier.  pianist)  by  the  sUter^ 

TtJFeqn!vnd«,p,ortrans  wln  be  shown  " 
TUESDAY—Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M  Mme 
Tve  te  Guilbert  will  feottfil^' l»*B^teh 
on  the  art  of  interpreting  songs  The 
sfntlr1  nV0Cal  tecl,ntc  neceaaak"  to  ' 
singer  of  songs  as  compared  to  that 
of  .a"  operatic  singer;  how  to  penetrate 
and  amplify  the  text  of  the  author  how 
to  create   "atmosphere":  the 


thP">in-„7r,"r"phere  '  tne  expression 
the  d  ffeient  forms  of  tragedy;  the 
lie  spirit:   the   exDression   of  joy  as 

nd 


comic  spirit:   the  expression 
vhlraPieriZfd  in  co'ors,  gray,  pu'rple 
red:   the  plastic  art.  "    v " 

WEDNESDAY-Steincrt  Hall.  3  P.  U 
Mme  Yvette  Guilbert's  second  lecture 
on  the  art  of  Interpreting  songs  Tin 

-i at! on  of  the  science  of  tempo  in  dec- 

eWeassi0on;  X0*!?1  'hJ«h«n:  eurythml.- 
expression  of  the  body;  how  to  in- 
quire tho  indispensible.  quality  of  per- 
sona magnetism  and  charm-  how  to 
acquire  facial  mimicry;  the  soul  that 
must  animate  the  true  artist 

Jordan  Hall,  8:1'5  P.  M.  Second  of  the 
special   concerts  of  Georges  Eongy  and 

^■t,Kt?  "  m  LonSi'  Acting  Connemuse 
aitlsts:     Mine.    Pmi  a    bvi^vi,  „  


the  national  p  nth  ems  of  thoso  conmtrte. 
with  whom  -w»  arn  ao  mrmiy  In  tym 
pathy  as  well  as  that  of  our  own,  I 
find  mynelf  not  alooo  In  ttm  fMIhur  that 
although  I  am  moved  to  cajwfl  with  the 
best,  I  am  hampered  in  in j  expression 
of  enthusiasm  by  tho  fact  that  I  do  not 
know  tho  words  of  any  of  those  Btirrfnjc 
airs  which  «o  deeply  more  my  heart  I 
had  thought  of  appealing  through  your 
column  to  have  olaases  of  Instruction 
formed  for  this  purpose,  but  before  this 
suggestion  Is  advanced  I  should  like  to 
ask— In  all  respect  and  loyalty— If  the 
President  or  Senate  or  any  other  fed- 
eral body  has  the  power  to  revise  the 
words  of  that  national  hymn  now  ac- 
cepted as  our  own.  For  a  long  time  I 
was  In  puzzled  Ignorance  as  to  exactly 
which  of  two  familiar  airs  was  the  sig- 
nal for  me  to  rise  to  my  feet,  and  was. 
obliged  to,  teeter  tentatively  on  the  edge . 
of  my  seat  until  some  one  else  gave  me 
a  lead  whether  to  rise  or  remain  quies- 
cent, but  I  have  lately  been  informed  on 
competent  authority  that  though  I  may 
rise  for  both,  I  must  do  so  for  that  one 
which  Is  entitled  the  "Star  Spangled  I 
Banner." 

My  education  as  a  child  was  much 
neglected  and  I  felt  great  humiliatiort 
upon  realizing  that  I  had  not  the  faint- 
est knowledge  of  the  words  of  this 
poem,  and  I  at  once  took  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  copy.  Since  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  live  In  Boston  I  have  en- 
deavored to  repair  the  neglect  of  youth, 
and  have  so  far  succeeded  in  self-edu- 
cation as  to  hav«  experienced  a  certain 
thrill  of  horror  when  I  found  that  1  was 
required  to  express  my  patriotism  by  a 
hymn  of  which  the  opening  words  are 
"Oh,  say,—"  Now,  I  am  a  good  deaf 
worried  about  this.  I  know  that  poeti- 
cal license  excuses  many  idiosyncrasies 
not  permissible  in  conversation,  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  a  friend  with 
whom  I  have  long  labored  in  the  en- 
deavor to  break  her  of  the  habit  of  pre- 
|  facing  her  remarks  with— "Say,"  and 
if  she  can  point  to  such  an  authority  as 
this,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  labor  will 
have  been  in  vain.  Would  not  a  peti- 
tion from  so  highly  cultivated  (three 
years  ago  I  should  have  used  the  word 
cultured)  a  public  as  that  of  Boston 
move  the  country  to  a  sense  of  literary 
values  that  would  demand  a  revision? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  evince  any  spirit 
of  carping  criticism.  I  speak  from  a 
desire  to  guard  jealously  the  literary 
honor  of  the  land. 

ANNABKLliE  ARROGANCE.  ' 
Boston. 
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Miss 


Mme.    Poula    Frlsch,  soprano- 
Miss  Gertrude  Marshall,  viola 


-  d'amour 

r.hh.,j        M,    Packard,     violin;  Mr 

r"h,,£     if  J5,ocle.ty-  „ Compositions  bv 
■b^li  C8..5*art,n    Loeffler:'    Two  Rhap- 
sodies; Llfrang,  La  Cyfnemuse  for  oboe 
viola    and     piano     (Mr.    Longv  Mini 
Packard.    Miss    Eongy).  ^ 
Souvenir,  Je  te  vis.  A  vous  ces  vers.Taul 
que  1  enfant:  •'L'ArchetTfantastic  leg"nd 
ror  voice,  female  chorus,  viole  d'amom 
and  piano  (Mme.  Frlsch.  Miss  Marshal: 
Mr.  (j-obhard.     Mr.  Eongv   conductor  * 
THTJRSDAY-Steinert    hIm,'    sPso  F >  M 
Song  recital   by   Mme.   Yvette  Guilbert 
♦  ^?r.8s.f°  ».my.  Debuts,  "  typical  songs  and 
types  of  Montmartre.  Paris  at  night  and 
the  Latin  quaretr,   with  an  expllnatorv 
"anist  English.  Gustave  Ferrari. 

FRIDAY — Symphony    Hall,     2:30    p  m 
ISth  Symphony  concert,  Dr.  Muck, 'con- 
ductor,    hee  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Steincrt  Hall,  3  P.  M  Third 
and    last    piano    recital    of    Miss  Anno 
Gulick.     Raff,  Jig   with   variations,  op 
91,   Ivo.   .;   Chopin,   Preludes   in   A  flat 
major. and. B   flat  minor;   Nocturne  V. 
major,  op.  62,  No.  2,  Ballade  In  A  flai 
major,  op.  47.  Etudes,  op.  25,  Nos  3  antl 
12:  Scherzo.  C  sharp  minor,  op.   39-  n 
btrauss,  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano 
op.  6.     (Rudolph  Nagel.  violoncellist,) 

Jordan  Hall.  J  p.  M.  concert  by 
Susan  Metcalfo-Casals,  soprano;  '  in'", 
Ruth  Deyo,  pianist,  and  Pablo  Casals 
violoncellist.  Roentgen,  Sonata  In  pi 
minor  (Miss  Deyo  and  Mr.  Casals  1 
»  Chausson,  Nanny,  G  Faure.  Clair  d» 
-Lune  and  Solr:  Dupare;  E.  Moor 
Chanson.  Le  Rouet;  Loeffler,  Timbres 
Otibiles.      To    Helen    (Mme.    and  Mr 

S?«a,SU     Loeff,ler'     poem"  Espagnol8; 

(Miss  Deyo  and   Mr.  Casals).  Wl 


Where  liberty  dwell!  there  is  my  ked en- 
try,   c.  R.  Dennett. 

I  wish  It  to  be  distinctly  understood  «3»t 
I  want  the  Union  to  be  reserved.  JC.  T. 
Nasb. 

WeetTvard  the  bee  of  Smplre  Stars  Ita 
way.    Georse  If.  True. 


All  Up. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  these  days  of  anbrtdtoA  sJBea  pa- 
|  trlotlsm  when  we  joyously  rise  from  our 


Titles  and  Other  Things. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  do  you  know  about  titles?  I 
noticed  recently  that  a  group  of  noble 
dames,  the  wives  of  Canadian  knights, 
patronized  a  charitable  function  in  Bos- 
ton and  were  accorded  high  honors  by 
the  sdVibes  who  love  to  chronicle  th« 
doings  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  lady 
this  and  lady  that  all  over  the  report  of 
the  affair.  Now,  I  contend  that  the 
wife  of  a  British  knight  has  no  legal 
right  to  the  title  of  "Lady,"  although 
it  is  customary  thus  to  distinguish  her 
from  the  common  herd.  Mind,  I  am 
r.ot  hinting  that  our  Canadian  visitors 
are  not  perfect  ladies.  The  women  of- 
the  great  Dominion  are  among  the 
loveliest  on  earth;  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  adorn  even  the  throne 
itself.  .  » 

Having  once   (only  once!)   had  the 
honor  of  being  recognized  by  a  member 
Of  the  Blood  Royal  of  England,  I  am 
Interested  in  these  things.    It  Is  true 
that    this    recognition    consisted   of  a 
very  gracious  nod  from  His  Royal  High- 
ness, but  the  memory  of  that  crowded 
moment  still  thrills  me.    I  have  noted" 
with  feelings  of  humiliation  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  the  minds  of  my- 
fellow-Americans   when   foreign  titles 
are  under  discussion,  and,  to  be  entitely 
frank,   my  long  residence  in  a  com- 
munity where  most  of  us  are  called  by 
our  first  names,  and  only  retired  ship- 
masters have  titles,  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured my  own  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.   It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  us  oc- 
casionally get  letters  in  which  we  are' 
styled  "Hon.,"  but  as  these  missives  are 
from  politicians,  we  ignore  them,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  one  that  brings  the 
expected  check  for  "getting  out  the 
vote."  Bfal 
If  I  am  wrong  about  the  style  in  which 


dressed,  I  trust  you  will  set  mc  right.  In- 
view  of  our  coming  participation  In  tho 
European  war  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  should  make  no  mistakes  when 
wo  mix  with  the  English  nobility  In  the 
trenches. 

What  do  you  know  abQUt  the  origin  of 
"coach,"  meaning  a  tutor  or  a  "grind- 
er"? In  her  very  entertaining  volume', 
"In  the  Courts  of  Memory,"  Mme.  de 
Hegermann-Bindencrone  mentions  the. 
word  In  one  of  her  letters  from  Paris  to 
America  In  1863,  and  she  explains  It:  "1- 
don't  mean  a  carriage,  but  a  man  wh$ 
can  coach,  after  the  English  school 
system."  Was  not  this  meaning  known 
In  this  country  at  that  time? 

Did  you  see  how  the  pro-ally  writers 
in  a  neighboring  column  flayed  poor 
Halllday  Witherspoon  when,  a  lew 
weeks  ago,  he  gave  us  the  opinions  of 
his  milkman  on  the  war?  Served  Hal- 
llday right!  He  should  not  have  strayed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  this  department, 
where  he  is  always  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  gentlemanly  treatment. 
Now  these  outlaws  of  the  Public  Letter 
Box  are  doubting  the  very  existence  of 
the  Hon.  John  Savage  Shaghelllon! 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod. 

The  noun  "coach,"  a  tutor,  has  rot 
been  traced  in  England  back  of  1848. 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  quotes 
Thackeray's  use  of  the  verb  in  "Vanity 
Fair"  (1846);  "The  superb  buff  himself? 
•  •  •  coached  him  in  play  hours."  jn 
At  Exeter  and  at  Yale  in  the  70's  we  said 
a  man  was  "tutored,"  not  "coached."— 
Ed. 

JULIA  CULP  IS 

Mme.  Julia  Culp  sang  at  Symphony 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Schubert,  Der  Lindenbaum.  Lachep 
und  Wiener,  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade, 
Litanel;  Sharp,  Japanese  Death  Song; 
Tjieurance.  Indian  Love  Song:  Deep 
River  (arranged  by  W.  A.  Fisher): 
Foote,  "I'm  Wearin'  Awa',  Jean";  Four 
Old  German  Folk-songs;  Brahms,  An  die 
Nachtigall.  Schwalbe  sag,  Mir  an  Wie- 
genlied,  Vergebllches  Staendclien.  roe- 
raad  V.  Bos  played  the  singer's  accom- 
paniments and  these  pieces:  Mozart, 
Sonate,  C  major;  Rachmaninoff,  Elegie; 
Beethoven,  to  Elise;  Chauvlnade,  Pier- 
rette. 

Mme.  Culp's  program  was  conserva- 
tive. The  songs  were  thrice  familiar. 
It  was  Interesting  to  hear  her  interpre- 
tation of  the  beautiful  Negro  melody, 
"Deep  River";  but  this  song  has  been 
discovered  by  almost  every  visiting 
singer  this  .season.  Next  week  -Miss 
Hempel's  version  will  be  heard.  And  is 
not  the  time  near  at  hand  when 
Brahams's  well  worn  Cradle  Song  and 
Vergebliches  Staendclien  will  cease  to 
occupy  a  serious  place  on  tho  programs 
of  accomplished  singers?  Even  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  audience  deserves  mors 
stimulating  fare. 

The  size  of  the  audience  yesterday 
was  a  tribute  to  Mme.  Culp's  art  and  an 
evidence  of  the  admiration  felt  for  her 
singing,  here,  as  in  other  cities  of 
America  and  Europe.  She  was  vocally 
well  disposed,  as  ever  a  skilled  and  re- 
sourceful mistress  of  song,  a  subtle, 
many-sided,  emotional  interpreter. 
Gretehen's  rapture,  the  occult  mystery 
of  Sharp's  Japanese  death  song,  the 
pretty  sentiment  of  Lieurance's  Indian 
love  song,  the  spiritual  significance  of 
Schubert's  "Litanei,"  the  quaint  humor 
of  the  charming  German  folk  songs,  all 
these  moods  were  eloquently  voiced)  by 
the  singer. 

A  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  first 
appearance  here  of  Mr.  Bos  as  a  solo 
pianist.  Since  he  first  came  to  Boston 
with  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner  his  admir- 
able occompaniments  have  excited  the 
warmest  praise.  As  a  pianist,  with  his 
beautiful  touch,  his  brilliant  technical 
equipment,  he  also  showed  that  his 
playing  has  warmth,  color  and  origi- 
nality. 

Next  Sunday   afternoon   the  concert 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Frieda  Hempel, 
the  celebrated  soprano  of  the  Metropoli-  ' 
tan  Opera  Company. 
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'JACK  STRAW 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

j  COPLEY  THEATRE:  "Jack  Straw." 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  W.  Somerset 

Maugham. 

Francois  J.  .  C.  Weston 

.Flossie  Squaretoes  Llllias  Woollard, 

Lady  Wanley  Gwladys  Morris 

Ambrose  Holland ....  H.  Conway  Wlncfield 

Jack  Straw  Lionel  Glenlster 

Mrs.  Withers  Florence  LeClercq  j 

ttosle  Abbott  Dorie  Sawyer  j 

The  Rev.  I^owie  Abbott. ..  .Leonard  Craske 
<  ourt  Adrian  'on  Br-.mei 

Cameron  Matthews 
Mrs.  Parlcer-JcnnluKB 

Jessamine  Newcombe 

I  Ethel  Parker-Jennings  Beatrice  Miller! 

I  Vincent  Parker-Jenninse  Nicholas  Joy  j 

Mr.  Parker-Jennings.  .  .  .Fred  W.  Permaln  > 
Lord  Serlo  Leon  Gordon  1 
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This  comedy  was  produced  in  He 'on 
y  John  Drew  and  his  company  at  the 
lollls  Street  Theatre.  Jan.  4.  1909.  Mr. 
flftw,  of  course,  took  the  part  oT  Jack 
ptiyf  ,  Rose  Coghlan  tliat  of  Mrs.  Jen- 

Miss  Boland  that  of  Ethel. 
Mr.  Maugham  used  old  material,  but 
his  exuberant  fancy  save  an  enterprls- 
?  twist  to  the  two  main  ideas.  There 
ve  been  many  stage  imposters  since 
_asearilie.  the  valet,  was  turned  Into 
a  nobleman  of  high  degree  to  rebuke 
the  foolishness  of  the  "procieuscs."  A 
valet  is  also  seen  disguised  as  a  hero: 
Witness  "Ruy  Bias."  "Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan."   The  other  main  idea  in  "Jack 
Straw"   is   the  punishment   of  vulgar 
Mrs.  Jennings  because  she  was  rude  to 
Rosie  Abbott,  and  here  one  might  find 
a  burlesque  on  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
for  the  romantically  melodramatic  In 
!  the  latter  rlay  becomes  openly  comic, 
yes,  farcical;  for  this  nobleman,  mas- 
I  que'radlng  as  a  waiter  and  persuaded 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  long-lost 
duke    is  in  realitv  the  duke.    The  fun 
l  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  snobbish 
behavior  of  the  Jennings  family  toward 
the  Grand  Duke  when  they  believe  he 
is  this  dignitary  and  their  indecent  rage 
l  when  they  are  told  he  is  an  imposter. 
The  fun  is  enlarged  by  the  apparently 
preposterous  behavior  of  the  imposter. 
for  he.  although  he  is  a  Grand  Duke, 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
.Vor  is  this  comedy,  carefully  con- 
j  structed,     wildly    improbable.  Dukes 
B  have  disappeared,  witness  the  case  of 
I  John  Orth.   rind  some   of  them  have 
been  found  happy  in  their  freedom.  The 
I  story  of  poor  Angelica  Kaufmann,  who 
!  married  a  servant  presented  to  her  as 
I  a  nobleman,  is  familiar.   Even  the  con- 
Mi\ati\.-  Boston  foreigners  of  low  de- 
|  gree  have  roared  as  aristocrat  Hons  In 
I  drawing  room.    The  dialogue  of  the 
I  plav.  while  not  brilliantly  epigrammatic. 
I  la  natural,  pertinent  and  lively.    As  is 

I  too  often  the  case  with  third  acts  qf  a 
H  comedy,  the  interest  flags  in  this  third 

'  3  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  constant 
interest  taken  by  theatregoers,  old  and 
>oun.  in  Mr.  Jewetfa  company.  First 
of  all,  the  plays  thus  far  performed 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  well 
worth  seeing.  In  the  second  place  the 
company   shows    the    good   results  of 

II  playing  together  in  repertoire.  The 
II  present  success  has  been  won  by  team 
|{  w  ork,  to  use  the  sporting  phrase. 

■^r.  Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Glenlster 
I  was  delightful  as  the  waiter  with  his 
I  epigrammatic  conversation,  and  suf- 
Iflciently  amusing  as  the  dignified  duke 
I  with  a  twinkling  eye.  Mr.  Gordon  gave 
I  a  c  apital  performance  of  Lord  Serlo. 
I  Kspc.iallv  Rood  was  his  scene  with 
I  Ethel  in  the  second  act.  Miss  Morris 
I  gave  character  to  Lady  Wanley  and 
I  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
I  delivered  her  lines.  Her  scene  with 
J  Jack  Straw  Just  before  she  hears  that 
5  ho  is  in  love  with  Ethel  was  adroitly 
'  managed.  Miss  Miller  was  an  attrac- 
tive Ethel.  One  of  the  pleasant  feat- 
'  ures  of  the  performance  was  the  sight 
of  Miss  Vvoollard  in  the  first  act.  It  is 
>!  a  pity  that  Miss  Newcombe  played  the 
S  part  of  Mrs.  T'arker-JenningB  In  so 
9  hard  and  farcical  a  manner.  She 
I  caricatured  Maugham's  vulgar  woman 
whose  head  was  turned  by  wealth.  Miss 
Newcombe  should  have  seen  Rose 
Cohlan's  impersonation. 

NcNt  week  "The  Liars" ''will  be  re- 
peated by  request  every  evening.  "A 
Doll's  House"  will  be  performed  at  the 


ne  of  four  words,  now  overworked  and  weary, 
rtfi.j,  Bh„„i,i  |,»  put  on  the  black  list  of  WTit- 
!£•  "Vital  "  •insistent."  "arresting  and 
3£sNf<  ••  This  is  very  well,  but  the  effect  Is 
..InfiiPr  end  unconsclnnlv  impaired  by  the  faot 
•hit  th'a  condemner  falls  bead-OTcr-lieels  Into 
S«  verv  tiling  lie  condemn?.  In  Ilia  versos  " 
nre  "utterlv,"  "screeds."  "connoting.  and 
^Heaven  help  us'.)  "dynamic."  These  arc  all 
1 ,  w«rV  and  overworked  as  the  pilloried  ci- 
luiples  '  But  when  did  the  mentor  ever  become 
hi*  own  pupil?-Dallr  Chronicle. 

Fifty  Years  Ago. 
As  the  'World  Wags: 

Fifty  vears  ago  I  was  a  daily  reader  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  including  the  Sun- 
day edlton  which  had  an  entertaining 
article  every  Sunday,  with  the  caption: 
"Humanitv  on  a  Horse  Car."  which  I 
admired  very  much.  The  editor  (and 
owner  I  think)  was  a  man  named  Bailey. 
The  m'avor  then  was  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff. 
There  was  great  excitement  about 
license  or  no  license,  and  after  the  city 
going  "dry"  for  a  year  or  two.  an  or- 
ganization calling  itself  the  P.  L.  L. 
came  into  existence  and  beat  the  no- 
llcense  people.  There  was  a  body  of  men 
called  state  constables  who  enforced  the 
law  and,  take  It  from  me,  they  were 
i  unpopular,  as  everybody  who  wanted  a 
I  drink  had  to  have  a  key  and  be  known 
1  s  a  P.  L  L.  to  get  into  a  thirst  parlor 
,  Loll  and  Billy  Morris.  Johnny  Pell  and 
'joc  Trowbridge,  who  used  to  sing  the 
"Old  Sexton."  were  in  their  glory  then. 
tho;e  good  old  times,  as  some  of  the 
«  timers  can  testify.  ,  , 

ere  was  no  As  the  W  orld  f\  ags 
in  the  Herald  then,  which  con- 


helped  themselves' to  peanuts,  etc.,  from  I 
the  street  stands,  but  "geevus"  soon  j] 
made  way  for  "cheesy"  from  the  fact  I 
that   three  officers  were   "broke"  for 
taking  cheese  from  a  grocery  store  at 
the  South  end  then  so-called,  and  finally 
the  boys  would  cry  "cheese  it"  to  give  U 
the  alarm,  as  an  officer  was  seen  com-  jj 
ing.    The  name  "cop"  came  from  the  j 
policemen  being  in  the  employ  of  the  i 
corporation,  as,  the  city  of  Boston  in  j| 
olden  times  used  to  be  designated.  In- 
stead of  city.     1   often,   when   a  boy, 
heard  men  say  "I'm  working  for  the 
corporation,"  when  they  really  were  city 
employes.     Boston   is   the    "Hub"  all 
right,   when    it   comes   to  originating 
synonyms,  and  Gotham  adopts  them, 
hence   "cop"  and   "copper."   and  also 
"Black  Maria"  from  a  colored  woman 
being  the  .first  passenger  in  a  patrol 
wagon  after  its  adoption  in  Boston. 

'      HENRY  C.  HASKINS. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

"Cop,"  a  word  -well  known  In  England 
for  policeman,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  associated  with  the  root  of  the 
Latin  "cap-io."  to  seize;  or  with  the 
gypsy  "kap"  or  "cop,"  Oallic  "ceapan," 
but  it  is'  more  probable  that  its  root 
is  In  the  Hebrew  "cop."  meaning  a 
hand  or  palm,  with  reference  to  the 
act  of  snatching.  ".Cheese  it."  thieves' 
slang  for  leave  off.  be  off,  was  common 
lin  England  over  100  years  ago.  Some 
i  think  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  "cease  it." 
The  c  'harlestow  n  Enterprise  of  March  10, 
'1917,  published  an  interesting  article  on 
old-time  guardians  of  the  peace,  signed 
"T.  Raining  Field. Coppers'  is  the 
accepted  youthful  title  for  the  policemen 
'now.  but  'geevus'  they  were  called  a 
[half-century  and  more  ago.  Tho  guard- 
ians of  the  night  were  known  as  watch- 
men, each  armed  with  a  Ms  wooden 
rattle  and  a  hook  with  a  stout,  wooden 
handle,  which  worked  on  the  knock 
down  and  drag  out  principle.  Canes 
were  carried  by  the  day  constable,  while 
'billies'  came  Into  use  at.  a  later  day." 
"Popper."  but  not  "geevus."  is. In  George 
W.  M  at  sell's  "Vocabulum ;  or  the 
Rogues'  Lexicon"  <N.  Y.,  1?59).-Ed. 


Maine  Fauna. 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Your  articles  on  the  true  sidewinder 
are  very  Interesting.  1  note  that  these 
animals  have  been  found  In  various 
place*  In  New  England,  but  did  you 
know»  that  the  primeval  home  of  the 
species  is  Mt.  Kalahdln  .'  Mount  Katah- 
din  Is  very  steep  on  almost  all  sides, 
henie  the  early  development  of  this 
animal  in  the  location  mentioned.  Many 
of  the  guides  in  that  region,  but  particu- 
larly those  from  Hunt's  Camp  at  Kid- 
ney Tond,  Maine,  the  joys  of  which  may 
have  been  shared  by  other  of  your  cor- 
respondents, have  many  stories  to  tell 
of  this  animal  of  their  land.  Very  curi- 
ously none  of  these  guides  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded In  capturing  one.  although  the 
animals  have  often  been  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance browsing  on  the  herbage. 

There  is  a  cousin  of  the  sidewinder 
which  none  of  your  correspondents  has 
spoken  of  and  which  is  a  still  more  in- 
teresting animal.  It  is  knovft\  as  the 
treesqueak,  and  Is  especially  abundant 
near  King  &  Bartlelt's  ramp,  in  the 
Dead  river  region.  The  trail  between 
King  &  Bartlett's  camp  and  Spencer 
r>ake  is  almost  ns  il  were  infested 
with  them,  and  Is  especially  dangerous 
to  travel  over  at  night  on  this  account. 
The  story  is  told  of  one  camper  from  the 
city  who  did  not  take  the  warning  ad- 
vice given,  but  who  very  forluifatcly 
had  a  gun  with  him  on  a  trip  over  this 
trail.  He  came  back  to  the  camp  minus 
the  gun,  which  only  goes  to  prove  that 
the  animals  were  so  thick  and  pressed 
him  so  hard  that  in  order  to  cscapo  he 
had  to  drop  the  weapon.  Any  of  your 
correspondents  who  had  visited  this 
region  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
above  statements.  A  CAM  I'KH. 

Wy'ecslcr. 


!  FRENCH  PLAYERS  HEARD  IN 

\    "LE  BONHEUR,  MESDAMES" 

I  ,i    • , , 

This  Piece  Was  Presented  with 
Much  Success  in  the  Theatre 
\    des  Varietes  in  Paris. 

i  "Le  Bonheur.  Mesdames,"  a  comedy 
in  four  acts  by  Francis  de  Croisset  was 
1  presented  by  the  French  Players  at  the 
.  Copley  Theatre  last  evening.  Some  10 
years  ago  this  piece  was  presented  with 
much  success  at  the  Theatre  des  Va- 
rietes In  Paris.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
charming  young  woman  who,  married 
to  an  elderlv  husband,  is  obsessed  with 
the  desire  to  spoil  the  happiness  of 
every  devoted  couple.  A  dose  of  her 
own  medicine  provides  an  immediate 
cure. 

Miss  Mirval  played  the  leading  part 
of  Paulette  Cartier,  taken  In  New  York 
bv  Miss  Fannie  Garrick. 

Mr.  Becman  gave  specialties  between 
the  acts. 

"Le  Bonheur,  Mesdames"  will  be  re- 
peated  this   evening.  "L'Aventuriere" 


I 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Blanche  Bates  | 

In  "Eleven  P.  M.,"  a  melodramatic  com- 
edy In  four  acts  by  Paul  M.  Potter. 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

I'ontebtsc  Henri  Vireyl 

Cecily  Priori  Janet  Travera 

Major  Pesniond  O'Tooie  Harry  C.  Browne 

fhjko  of  Olducres   J.  H.  Barnes 

nuchess  of  Oldacres  Louise 'Mackintosh  I 

Hey.  Carlos  Aikenslde  Charles  W.  Bntler 

I'rinee  I'oniitelll  Wilton  Lockaye 

Countess  of  Kew.  known  as  Anne. Blanche  Bates 

IMchard.  Earl  of  Kew  Charles  Hammond 

HlM.cn  KarlnelU  Sallie  Bergman 

Angela  Forinelli  Marie  Ascaragn 

Ariroo  Ford  Fennlmore 

IU>se  Lombard  Jeffreys  Lewis 

Mr.  Potter,  the  author  of  many  plays, 
the  adapter  of  many  novels,  among 
others  "Trilby"  and  ".Under  Two 
Flags."  has  used  ancient  material 
clumsily  In  tho  play  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  last  evening.  With  a 
reformed  daughter  of  Joy.  a  bibulous 
mother  given  to  profanity,  a  Scar- 
planeque  Italian  prince,  a  reserved 
English  husband  flanked  by  frigid 
parental  aristocrats  and  a  hypocritical 
divine  as  chief  figures  in  the  drama, 
the  playwright  has  given  no  new  or 
refreshing  twist  to  well-worn  theatrical 
situations. 

"The  story  Itself  is  soon  told,  although 
the  play  is  not  without  superfluous  char- 
acters or  incidents.  Fanny  Lee,  alias 
Anne  Lombard,  alias  the  Countess  of 
Kew,  wishing  to  reform,  has  deceived 
her  guileless  husband  as  to  her  origin 
and  history.  The  dramatist  informs  us 
that  the  young  man  loved  his  fiancee 
and  chivalrously  refused  to  listen  to  a 
confession.  Such  affection  Is  indeed  a 
virtue. 

At  a  hotel  in  Normandy  the  countess, 
on  her  hoqeymoon.  is  recognized  by  MaJ. 
O'Tooie,  who  knew  her  as  Fanny  Lee. 
She  persuades  him  to  keep  her  secret. 
Her  husband's  parents  are  by  a  singular 
coincidence  staying  at  the  same  hotel. 
T,his  enables  Fanny  to  He  successfully 
into  the  ducal  good  graces  and  she  is 
made  a  member  of  the  Purity  League, 
the  ducal  hobby.  Prince  Ponatelli  is  also 
an  inmate  of  the  hotel.  He  recognizes 
Fanny  as'  the  charming  woman  who 
fainted  In  his  arms  one  evening  at  the 
Folles  Bergeres.  He,  too.  however,  is 
successfully  silenced. 

Tn  act  two  at  the  Oldacres  villa  in 
Naples  Fanny's  extravagance  is  de- 
plored by  Che  family.  This  does  not 
escape  the  Prince.  Diamond  necklace 
in  hand— and  this  necklace  also  has  a 
priceless  black  pearl  pendant— he  comes 
to  offer  consolation  in  every  form. 
Fanny  spurns  the  necklace,  but  the 
Prince,  old  at  the  game,  forgets  It  on  a 
table.  He  also  leaves  a  gold  pencil 
case  with  Fanny  as  a  token  should  she 
find  her  situation  intolerable.  She 
starts  to  send  the  necklace  back,  but 
cannot  resist  trying  it  on.  Enter  the 
righteous  English  husband.  There  are 
embarrassing  questions.  With  the  in- 
tervention of  a  single  entr'acte  his 
sterling  confidence  has  left  him.  He 
admits  jealousy  of  the  Prince.  He  de- 
mands an  explanation.  Fanny  lies. 
Her  mother  makes  a  singularly  ill- 
timed  appearance  in  search  of  funds. 
There  is  general  confusion.  Fanny  sends 
the  pencil  case  to  her  Prince. 

Act  three  is  a  familiar  setting.  At  the 
prince's  bachelor  apartments  at  Amalfl, 
also  at  eleven  P.  M.,  he  awaits  Fanny's 
arrival.  The  room  is  comfortable,  al- 
though the  wall  paper  screams.  There 
is  an  alcove  bedroom.  The  Prince  is 
thougtful,  experienced.  He  has  pro- 
vided champagne,  the  very  brand  which 
inevitably  figures  in  such  scenes.  He 
has  also  provided  a  costly  Japanese  ki- 
mono. Fanny  arrives  heavily  veiled. 
There  are  the  customary  banalities. 
There  is  the  eternal  masquing  of  vice  by 
sentiment.  Fanny  plays  for  time.  She 
wishes  to  fool  the  Trince  yet  provide 
evidence  for  divorce  and  a  scandal.  The 
Prince,  however,  is  justly  insistent.  He 
has  paid  his  price.  lie  has  even  added  I 
a  substantial  cheque  which  Fanny  lat- 
er hands  the  commissary  of  police.  Just  ( 
as  he  takes  her  in  his  arms  her  hus- 
band  arrives  with  the  police. 

In  act  four  Fanny  has  again  changed  ! 
her   nationality.     As    Fannetta    Learo  / 
ah"  has  gone,  back  to  her  dancing  in 
Paris.    She  is  the  rage  but,  of  course,  [' 
pure  at  heart  she  lias  forced  mother  I 
Lombard    to   abstain   from   hair  dyes 
and  to  ride  reluctantly  on  the  water 
wagon.  But  her  profanity  still  flourishes. 
Ma.i     O'Tooie.    fresh    from   tho    front.  | 

becomes  her  ministering  angel.    Dick  | 
still  loves  her.   She  was  mistaken  about.  I 
his  behavior  with  is  parents'  ward,  a  tv 
sweet  young  thing,  now  Mrs.  O'Tooie.  ft 
Dick,  himself,  returns  to  clasp  1-anny  | 
In  his  arms  and  no  doubt  iface  an  un-  fcj 
easy  and  suspicious  future. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  play  was  writ-  ffl 

'.  ten  with  both  eyes  on  the  actress. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  Miss 
Bates.     These   include   scenes   of   ca-  U 

r  Jolery  with  Dick,  of  indignation  with  I, 
the  Prince,  her  harangue  of  the  ans-  r 

'>  tocrats  at  the  close  of  the  second  act  l> 

,  her  outburst  of  weeping  at  the  end  of  I. 

'  the  third.    Still  the  character  of  Fanny  tot 
is  poorly  drawn,  unsympathetic,     hhc  W 
is  Insincere,  a  liar,  an  adventuress 
In  tho  second  act  her  vanity  ana  c\-\ 

I  travagance,  two  notes  sharply  sounded  g 
by  the  dramatist,  make  the  audience m 
Incredulous  of  her  complete  reform  T hat M 
she  remains  true  to  Dick  13  a 
She  is  mentally  unwholesome.   It  is  nar  „ 
for  her  to  tell  the  trtrth.    Mr  Pot 
has  neither  succeeded  In  an  } 
portrayal  of  an  incident  m  .  ™eh" '^ol  i 
a  grande  amoureuse,  nor  rPdeem- 


of  the  Pr 


more  than  a  serablapce  o 
1  Lombard  is  realistic  In 

She  is  not  wholly  necess 

velopment  of  th<5  play,  nor  are  the  Fs 
"nellls  and  the  Rev.  Aikenside.  Much 
Jthe  dialogue  is  weak,  and  much  time 

And  what  Is  to  be  said  of  Miss  Bates,  L 
of  her  restlessness,   her  mannerisms?  M 
An  accomplished   actress  remembered 
for  many  excellent  impersonations  and 
recently  for  her  subtle  and  distinguished 
acting   in    "Diplomacy."   the   part  of 
I  Fanny,  although  in  some  respecLs  a  fat 
'  one,  does  not  suit  hor.   It  may  be  said 
•■  that  with  tho  vague  outlines  suggested 
i  by  tho  dramatist  even  an  actress  like 
i  Miss  Bates  of  more  than  the  average 
mentality,  emotional  Torce  and  personal 
charm  would  find  it  difficult  to  mike 
■  the   character   definite,    consistent,  to 
stamp  it  With  sincerity. 

Miss  Bates  was  feminine,  often  charm- 
ing, yet  she  was  always  acting.  Her 
I  gestures  were  few,  but  nervous,  not 
always  significant,  constantly  repeated, 
i  The  fine  technic  which  made  her  a  de- 
I  light  in  "Nobody's  Widow"  seemed  to 
|  have  momentarily  deserted  her. 

Mr.  Lackaye's  impersonation  of  the 
Prince  was  the  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance.   His  Italian  accent  came  easily. 
He  was  smooth,  suave,  polished,  insinu-  I. 
ating.    He  acted  with  consummate  skill  J 
and  distinction.  Mr.  Barnes  as  the  Duke  J 
played  a  small  part  with  the  requisite  | 
austerity.    Miss  Lewis  was  vivid  as  Mrs.  l 
Lombard.    Mr.  Hammond,  who  took  the  j 
part  of  Guilhem  in  "Seremonda"  earlier  J 
in  the  season,  bore  himself  manfully. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  discreet  I 
in  Us  applause.   I 


Eva  Tatumay,    "the    bombshell  of 
joy."  tops  a  bill  of  excellent  merit  at' 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Miss  I 
Tanguay  romps  about  in  her  riotous 
manner    and    uses    her  unmusical] 
voice  in  irrelevant  song.    She  has 
added  many  new  costumes  to  her  act,  j 
yet  as  before,  most  of  her  songs  are 
about  herself,  attacking  her  personal- 1 
ity  and  gently  reproaching  her  ways. 
The  audience  applauded    long    and , 
loudly,  and  after  all  her  purpose  is  to  j 
please  the  audience  and  in  this  she! 
undoubtedly    succeeded.     She  con- 
cluded her  act  with  "I  Don't  Care." 
with  "I  Don't  Care." 

Among  the  newcomers_on  the  bill  are  | 
Clark  and   Hamilton.   English  comedy 
artists,  in   "A  Wayward  Conceit."  It 
is  doubtful  if  an  act  at  this  theatre  in 
recent  years  caused  such  genuine  and  j 
continuous    laughter.     Mr.    Clark,  an 
actor  of  many  attainments,  appeared 
as  a  low  comedian.    Much  of  the  act 
was  horseplay  and  slapstick  stuff,  but 
not  relying  on  this  style  of  comedy.  As  I 
1  the  shabby  genteel,  he  was  often  funny  I 
f  in  his  fussiness.  in  the  subtlety  of  this  I 
\  or  that  detail.   Not  the  least  Interesting 

feature  of  the  act  was  the  serious  I 
'  touch  of  the  concluding  Chinese  scene.  ! 

Another  new  comer,  making  his  first  I 
j  vaudeville  tour,  was  David  Sapirstein.  I 
pianist,  who  has  appeared  on  the  con-  I 
cert  platform  of  Europe.  He  is  of  a  dif-  | 
ferent  tvpe  than  usually  found  on  I 
vaudeville  programs.  He  is  free  from  I 
disconcerting  mannerisms  and  conducts! 
himself  with  becoming  modesty.  In  at 
group  of  heavy  pieces  he  displayed  a  | 
virile  and  musical  tone,  a  sure  and  sym-  J 
pathetic  touch. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Hunting  and 
Frances,  in  a  sketch.  "Love  Blossoms  ;  I 
Nina  Payne,  in  character  studies  in  J _ 
dance:  Moon  and  Morris,  the  'original!- 
"two  in  one"  dancing  comedians;  Ber-B 
nie  and  Baker,  in  a  musical  act:  RoseT 
and  Ellis,  in  an  acrobatic  act,  and  thai 
10th  episode  of  "Patria,"  the  photo- 1 
I  play  featuring  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle.  . 


MISS  GRETA  T0RPADIE  IS 
HEARD  IN  JORDAN  HALL 

Soprano  Has  Light  Voice  but  It 
Is  Admirably  Trained — High 
Notes  Soft. 

Miss  Greta  Torpndie.  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.   Conraad  V.  Bos  was  the  pianist. 
The  program  was  as  follow.*:  Haydn, 
"My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Hair"-; 
Handel.     "Skylark,     Pretty  Rover"; 
]  Anonymous.    "Fingo    permlo  diletto"; 
Lunge-Muller,       Efteraar;  Peterson- 
Berger,  Titania;    Sibelius,  En  Slanda; 
Stenhammer.  Flygios;  Sindlng,  Sylvelln; 
jBacker-Orondahl,  Efter  en  Bommerfergl; 
Lenoi  ni.ind,  Lomento;  Lupont,  Mando- 
line;   Poldcwski,    Crtpuscole  du  Solr 
Mystique;    Dell"    Acqua,    Le  Clavecin; 
Decteus,  L'Oiseau  bleu;  II.  (ft'olf,  Das 
;  Verlas.^ene  Maegdeleln;   Schlibert,  Die 
(Forelle;  Brahms,  Estrauemte  Mir,  Bllnde 
Kuh;  Tweedy,  "I'm  Tellln'  «  Guidbye, 
I  Lad"  (MS);  Jonson.  "My  Fawn"  <MS)- 
I    In  December,  1915,  Miss  Toipadie  ap- 
'  peared  at  the  Copley-Plasa  inki  one-act 
(Operetta     "Mamselie    MarletSr  "  with 


Her  voice  la  light  but  admirably 
trained.  The  high  notes  are  soft  and 
pure  In  quality.  She  glim  with  Uio  ut- 
most resourcefulness,  with  a  poise  and 
command  of  varied  expression  worthy 
of  an  older  artist.  Her  excellent  train- 
ing is  seconded  by  Intelligence,  Insight 
and  an  emotional  nature.  Mlas  Torpadle 
la  ikllful  In  her  control  of  breath.  Her 
phrasing  Is  finished,  her  diction  In  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German  above  re- 
proach. 

In  the  songs  by  Haydrr  and  Handel 
the  singer  disclosed  a  sound  technic.  In 
the  Scandinavian  songs  she  was  sym- 
pathetic, charming.  She  was  par- 
ticularly eloquent  in  her  expression  of 
pathos  as  in  Lange-Muller^s  beautiful 
'Efteraar."  Lenormand's  VLamento" 
and  Wolf's  "Das  Verlassene  Maeg- 
deleln."  In  the  difficult  song  by  Sibelius 
her  intonation  did  not  slip.  Full  value 
was  Riven  to  the  word3  of  the  text  In 
the  songs  by  French  and  German  com- 
posers. Miss  Torpadle's  attractive  per- 
sonality, her  girllshness,  modesty  and 
repose  gave  added  pleasure.  A  large 
audience  was  Justly  appreciative.  There 
was  applause  for  both  singer  and  accom- 
panist. • 


■ei  v»f  *Ms   fine  physical  development? 

Certainly  not  by  eating  his  tmt  and 
Fat."'  But  all  of  Burton's  notes  on  can- 
nibalism relate  to  the  practice,  either 
religious,  sentimental,  or  enforced  by 
need  of  meat,  on  land.  We  .doubt  if  the 
precise  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Carrick 
pi  a  spirit  of  anthropological,  not  to 
(ay  anthropophaglcal,  lnterert  have 
betn  discussed.— Ed. 


Woman  pudding  and  baby  sauce 

And  liitlo  boy-pie  for  second  course, 
He  ate  them  all  without  remorse 
The  King  ot  the  Cannibal  Islands. 


Cannibalism  and  Water. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Seafaring  men  have  had  much  to  say 
In  this  column.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  them  can  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
singular  subject  of  cannibalism  as  prac- 
tised* by  castaways,  unhappy  men  drift- 
ing helplessly  in  lifeboats  and  on  rafts, 
and  crews  marooned  on  barren  islands. 
The  late  Thomas  Hood  has  beautifully 
expressed  their  feelings  In  verse. 

Within  the  past  decade  we  have  had 
numerous  well  authenticated  cases  of 
prolonged  fasting,  with  and  without 
water.  Dr.  Tanner's  famous  40-day  fast 
has  been  beaten  several  times.  College 
men  have  yielded  up  their  bodies  to  the 
meticulous  testa  of  professors  of  hy- 
giene, their  hours  of  abstinence  count- 
ing as  class  room  attendance.  Numer- 
ous systems  of  treatment  are  based  on 
periodic  fasts,  or  near  fasts.  We  have 
the.  exclusive  milk,  grape  or  .  orange 
luice  diet. 

The  singular  point  in  which  all  rec- 
ords agree  ia  this:  in  every  case,  after 
a  few  days  of  frantic  lusting  for  the 
vanished  flesh-pots— a  period  rarely  last- 
ing beyond  a  week— all  hunger  ceases. 
Thereafter  the  patient  enjoys  a  serene 
and  unruffled  calm.  His  mind  works 
With  unusual  clarity.  His  body  grows 
weaker,  but  suffers  no  pain.  Unlike 
those  deprived  of  water,  Whose  suffer- 
ings increase  until  death  releases  them, 
and  whose  brains  are  tormented  by 
visions  of  gurgling  brooks,  frosted  pitch- 
ers and  seductive  siphons,  the  fasters 
cease  to  desire  food.  And  when  they 
break  their  fast  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  a  little  gruel,  a  glass  of  hot  milk 
or  beef  tea  and  work  back  very  gradu- 
ally to  solid  food  in  quantity. 

Yet,  unless  we  have  been  cruelly  de- 
ceived, seafaring  men  without  food  go 
as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  growing 
hungrier  all  the  time,  and  when  unable 
longer  to  endure  it  cast  lots  and  kill  and 
eat  one  of  their  little  playmates,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three,  one  particularly 
sad  case  recording  a  sole  survivor  who 
had,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  devoured 
in  entire  crew  of  10  by  the  luck  of  the 
Jraw. 

In  the  light  of  unquestionable  scientific 
.records  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  there 
Is  any  real  sanction  for  cannibalism? 
Or  are  seafaring  men  possessed  of  un- 
usual appetite?  Does  the  salt  air  make 
them  peckish?  In  this  connection  is 
there  an  authentic  record  of  cannibal- 
Ism  on  any  of  the  great  fresh  water 
lakes?  And  lastly,  how  can  famished 
and  debilitated  men  partake  of  a  fellow 
mariner,  cooked  or  au  natural,  when 
physicians  insist  upon  a  day  or  two  of 
(Squid  foods  as  essential? 

I  am  anxious  to  have  these  questions 
6olved.  Dr.  Tanner,  at  the  end  of  three  j 
weeks,  felt  disgust  at  the  very  thought  | 
of  food.  His  successors  felt  either  dis- 
gust or  a  supreme  indifference.  Cast- 
aways about  that  time  keep  one  eye  on 
the  horizon,  the  other  on  their  plumpest 
mate.  If  pressed  too  far  they  emulate 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  prepare  a 
mess  of  "long  pig.'" 

JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

These  are  interesting  questions.  Mr. 
Carrick  says  nothing  about  seafaring 
men  going    mad   after   eating  human 
Besh.    In  the  account  of  the'  sufferings 
Of  the  crew  of  the,  Thomas  used  by  j 
Byron  in  his  description  of  the  ship- 
wreck, in  "Don  Juan,"  it  is  said  that 
those  "whose  stomachs  retained  the  un- 
natural food  soon  perished  with  raging 
insanity."    Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  who 
looked  upon  cannibalism  as  a  necessary 
condition  by  which  civilized  society  rose 
to  its  present  state,  alluded  to  this  be- 
lief,  found    that   the   Wadoe    negroids  I 
proved,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that) 
there  is  nothing  unwholesome  In  man's  I 
flesh.      "Without    cannibalism,"  says 
Burton  in  his  "Highlands  of  the  Brazil." 


Too  Late. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  arousing  letter  of  Mr.  Archimedes 

P.  Edison  confirms  suspicion  that  I  have 
long  entertained.     When   I  lived  with 

'Ole  Doc  Young"  in  Chicago  we  patron- 
ized a  gentleman  of  the  oriental  race, 
one  Charley  Sam.  Charley  was  about 
as  bland  a  Chinaman  as  I  ever  met;  tin- 
worried,  cool  ami  efficient.  But  the 
finest  thing  that  lie  did  was  to  take  off 
all  of  the  buttons  on  a  shirt  and  put 
them  on  again  with  a  little  library  paste. 
It  made  Doc  so  mad!  And  Doc  must  I 
have  been  suspicious  of  the  same  plot  i 
that  Mr.  Edison  uncloaks,  for  he  was 
suspicious  of  every  charmer  that  passed 
him,  apprehensive  lest  he  be  enveloped 
In  a  long  black  cloak  some  night  and 
spirited  away  to  become  the  bridegroom 

of  an  heiress.  It  worried  Doc  so  that 
he  resorted  to  wearing  a  wide  black 
cord  attached  to  his  eyeglasses;  as  a 
sort  of  a  disguise.  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  was  safe,  but  it  has  now  been 
over  a  year  since  I  have  had  any  word 
from  him  and  the  worst  is  feared  for 
his  safety.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this, 
Why  didn't  Mr.  Edison  make  his  dis- 
covery known  sooner?  It  might  have 
saved  Doc.  FOREST  D.  SIEFKIN. 
Cambridge. 


A  Vexed  Question. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Since  we  lost  sight  of  Senor  Villa  and 
his  merry  men  our  concern  over  the  ap- 
pellations, applied  us  by  our  "friends" 
south,  of  the  border  has  died  a  natural 
death.  Chancing  to  pick  up  "Aylwin"  of 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton  I  turned  to  the 
preface  and  found  therein  : 

"Now'  that  so  many  of  the  gryengrocs 
•  horse  dealers),  who  form  the  aristocra- 
)  j  cy  of  the  Romany  race,  have  left  Eng- 
I  lan<l  for  America,  it  is  natural  enough 
\  that  to  some  readers  of  'Aylwin'  and 
!  'The  Coming  of  Love'  my  pictures  of 
■  Romany  life  seem   a  little  idealized." 
Throughout  the  novel,  particularly  in 
part  3,  the  author  refers  t»  the  "grin- 
groes"  and  "griengroes."  Has  the  mys- 
tery of  the  origin  of  the  term  "gringoes'' 
been  solved,  or  am  I  still  in  time  to  add 
to  Its  theories?   Horse  dealing  was  the 
trade  of  the  grinbroes  and  the  southern 
states  favored  pursuit  of  this  occupa- 
tion.   Is  there  anything  in  this  theory, 
and  has  it  been  advanced  before? 
Waverley.  CELTIC. 

YVETTE  GUILBERT  HEARD 

IN  SONG  LECTURE 

Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  gave  the  first  of 
two  lectures  on  "The  Art  of  Interpret- 
ing Songs"  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Stelnert  Ha". 

These  lectures  given  In  Mme.  Gil- 
bert's picturesque  and  fascinating  Eng- 
lish are  a  rare  opportunity  for  teachers 
and  pupils,  for  all  those  Interested  in 
the  art  of  interpretation.  Mme.  Guil- 
bert discloses  and  discusses  many 
secrets  of  her  work  and  methods.  Self- 
taught,  she  early  realized  the  necessity 
for  acquiring  a  special  vocal  technic 
which  would  permit  realistic  imitation 
of  a  great  variety  of  voices,  the  voices 
of  children,  men,  women,  soldiers, 
priests,  under  various  conditions. 

The  next  step  was  a  minute  study  of 
phrasing  of  the  significance  of  eloquent 
pause.  These  cause  the  understanding 
and  amplifying  of  the  text,  the  science 
of  creating  atmosphere,  the  Import- 
ant development  of  facial  mimicry  add 
expression.  . 

Mme.  Guilbert  illustrated  every  point 
by  songs  which  she  analyzed  to  show 
the  fundamental  principles  of  diction, 
expression  and  color.  There  was  ,  a 
large  and  interested  audience. 

The  second  lecture  will  be  given  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
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LOEERER'SART 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The^-se'cond  "special  concert"  of  Mr. 
Longy  and  Miss  Renee  Longy  took 
place  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  consisted  of  compositions  by 
Charles  Martin  Loeffler:  Two  Rhapso- 
dies, "L'Etang"  and  "La  Co'rnemuse," 
for  oboe,  viola  and  piano.  (Mr.  Longy, 
Miss  Adeline  Packard.  Miss  Longy.) 
Songs:  Ton  souvenir;  Je  te  vis;  A  voua 
ees  vers,  Tant  que  1'enfant  (Mme.  Povla 
Frijsh).  "L'Archet."  a  fantastical 
legend  for  voice,  female  chorus,  vlole 
d'amour  and  piano  (Mme.  Frijsh, 
chorus  from  the  Cecelia  Society.  Miss 
Gertrude  Marshall.  Heinrich  Gebhard). 
Mr.  Longy  conducted. 

This  was  an  unusually  interesting 
concert,  showing  certain  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Loeffler's  art;  or  should  wc  say, 
early  phases  of  this  rare  art?  It  is  the 
fashion  for  some  to  divido  the  works 
of  anj   prominent   ,     -t  poser  into  three 


Wa«ner.   Richard  Stra.lsn  among  tlir-j 
Thus  of  Strauss  it  is  .'aid,  there  Is  fir  i 

the-    ultra-classical    period;    then  tl 
period   that  expressed   romanticism  in 

the  manner  of  Brahms;  and  last,  the 

wildly  neo-romantic  period  in  which  the 
exuberance  of.  his  fancy  ran  riot. 

,It  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Loeffler  that 
from  the  first  he  showed  a  marked  indi- 
viduality, a  passion  for  harmonic  Inven- 
tion and  unusual  Instrumental  speech, 
but  as  a  composer  sure  'of  his  resources; 
not  as  an  anxious  experimenter.  If  he 
were  influenced  In  the  earlier  years,  the. 
Influence  was  that  exerted  by  Chabrifr 
and  Gabriel  Faure;  but  the  chief  influ- 
ence was  literary.  From  Flaubert  he 
learned  that  there  is  the  one  and  only 
■phrase  in  music  as  In  a  romance;  he 
learned  to  bo  severely  self-critical,  fas- 
tidious. The  French  poets  of  the  later 
schools  worked  their  spell  on  him,  as 
did  the  Maeterlinck  of  the  little  plays. 
And  in  his  earlier  works  the  fascination 
of  the  Macabre  compelled  his  pen.  Thej 
plain-song  of  the  "Dies  Irae"  obsessed 
him.  Purely  lyric  poets,  as  Verlalne, 
came  into  his  creative  life.  When  Poe  j 
inspired  him  it  was  the  Poe  of  Helon, 
not  the  Poe  of  the  grave  and  the  worm. 
As  Gustavo  Kahn  sought  new  poetic 
forms,  so  Mr.  Loeffler  was  moved  by 
him  to  write  beautiful  music,  not  form- 
less, but  in  a  novel  form  of  expression,  j 
The  two  Rhapsodies  performed  last 
night  were  first  played  at  a  concert  or  | 
the  Longy  Club  by  Mr.  Longy,  the  com- 
poser, and  Mr.  Gebhard,  late  In  1901. 
"L'Archet"  was  brought  out  early  In 
that  year  at  a  private  concert  when 
the  singer  was  Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 
At  a  Cecilia  concert  early  in  1902  Mrs. 
Julie  Wyman  was  the  solo  singer. 

The  spell  of  the  macabre  over  Mr. 
Loeffler  is  fully  revealed  in  these 
Rhapsodies  suggested  by  two  poems  In 
the  collection  "Lea  Nevroses,"  by 
Maurice  Rolllnat,  whose  brain,  as  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt  described  It,  was 
haunted  by  outlandish,  perverse 
thoughts;  who  finally  died  In  a  mad- 
house. From  him  Mr.  Loeffler  took 
tho  subject  of  his  brilliant  "Vlllanelle 
du  Dlable."  But  Mr.  Loeffler  is  too 
fine  an  artist  to  attempt  liberal  trans- 
lation of  verse  into  tones.  In  "L'Etang" 
there  is  no  idle  or  grotesque  mimicry  of 
frogs  or  old  blind  fish;  thero  is  the  musi- 
cal impression  of  the  horror  incited  In 
the  poet's  mind  by  the  dank  pool  and 
the  spectral  moon.  So  in  "La  Corne- 
muse"  the  chief  expression  Is  that  of ; 
the  loneliness  and  mournfulness  of  the  f 
(poet's  soul  still  reminded  of  the  bag- ' 
j  pipe's  lamentation  near  the  cross-roads,  • 
although  the  piper  was  long  dead, 
j  Forsaking  Baudelaire.  Verlaine  who, 
i  attracted  him  both  by  his  lyrics  and  his  | 
|  macabre  spirit,  forsaking  symbolists 
and  other  "ists."  Mr.  Loeffler  turned  to 
Charles  Cros,  whose  "Sandal  Wood  Cas- 
ket" reminded  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  of 
the  moment  in  French  literature  when 
the  "Parnasso"  was  turning  to  a  tem- 
porary kind  of  decadence.  The  composer 
did  not  choose  a  poem  with  a  dark  sense 
of  "the  soiling  mystery  of  death";  he 
chose  "L'Archet,"  romantic,  not  without 
a  touch  of  mediaevallsm,  recalling  an 
old  Scottish  ballad  of  tho  strangely  fash- 
ioned harp  by  the  bonny  inilldams  of 
Binnorle;  for  Charles  Cros's  lover  strung 
his  bow  with  the  wheat-blond  hair  of : 
his  mistress  when  she  died,  and  going 
about  playing  melodies  in  which  the 
thought  of  death  was  mingled  with  the 
song,  he  bore  away  a  queen,  for  which 
the  bow  reproached  him  until  the  escap- 
ing ones  perished  on  their  way  and  death 
took  back  the  tresses.  Other  music  has 
been  set  to  these  verses  of  the  poet  i 
with  Negro  blood,  but  Mr.  Loeffler  is 
here  alone  and  incomparable. 

That  sorcery  long  had  Its  hold  on 
Mr.  Loeffler  was  proved  by  his  "Pa- 
gan Poem,"  in  which  he  went  back 
to  Virgil  and  Theocritus;  but  his  latest 
work,  the  "Hora  Mystlca,"  shows  a  re- 
ligious mysticism,  a  spiritual  outlook,  a 
devotional  contemplation  that  are  as 
the  opening  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
chamber  in  his  palace  of  art,  a  chamber 
with  an  altar  and  the  sound  of  solemn  j 
chanting. 

Whether  his  musical   expression  is 
fir  all  fantastical;  or  whether  as 

i       s  later  works  there  la  a  deeper,  j 
more   meditative   note,   heard   also  in 
ong3  that  are  only  for  an  lmagina- 1 
and   sensitive  Interpreter,   as   In  ' 
j!  the    "Pagan    poem"    and    the  "Hora' 
|  Mystica."     There  has  been  from   the ' 
.  beginning   in  Mr.   Loeffler's  career  a 
pure   devotion    to  art,   a  subtlety  of 
I  invention  In  the  composer's  nature  and 
Jnot  acquired,  a  shrinking  from  the  com- 
|  monplace  though  it  might  be  gorgeously 
J  colored  and  make  an  immediate  appeal,  j 

We  are  sure  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  join  with  us  in  wishing  Capt.. 
Martin  Gale  a  speedy  recovery. 
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Distressing  News. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  from  the 
Falmouth  Bee,  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers: 

"WOODS  HOLE,  March  19  j 

"We  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  the 
sudden  and  serious  illness  of  one  of  our 
most  respected  citizens,  Capt.  Martin 
Gale  of  Quamquissett  Harbor.  About 
1  o'clock,  Sunday,  Freeman  Bassett  saw 
and    talked    with    the    captain  who 


seemed  to  be  In  his  usual  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  made  the  remark  that 
he  intended  to  take  a  trip  to  Now  Bod- 
ford  some  day  this  week.  At  half-past 
one  Mrs.  Abble  Swift,  the  captain's 
daughter,  with  whom  ha  resides,  went 
to  the  little  office  In  the  barn  where  he 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  winter,  to 
'all  him  to  tho  telephone.  She  found 
,  him  In  an  unconscious  state  and  hur- 
I  riedly  summoned  Dr.  Nickerson.  I  pon 
'  the  latter's  arrival  stimulants  wen.  ad- 
ministered to  the  captain,  but  the  doc- 
tor, unfortunately,  had  nothing  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  react  upon  the  lat- 
ter's system.  He  was  taken  to  Hie 
house  and  placed  in  his  bed  and  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press  had  not.  re- 
covered consciousness.  Dr.  Nickerson. 
when  interviewed  by  a  member  of  the 
reportorlal  staff  of  (he  Bee,  said: 

"  'This  case  is  unique  among  the 
many  which  I  have  treated  In  mv  pro- 
fessional career.  I  found  Capt.  Gale  In 
a  comatose  condition  with  a  copy  of  a 
Boston  paper  spread  out  in  his  lap. 
open  to  a  siory  of  a  sea.  faring  man  bv 
,lhe  name,  of  Coffin,  and  which  he  had 
evidently  been  perusing.  The  captain 
had  every  symptom  of  having  taken  a 
powerful  emetic.  As  near  as  1  can 
diagnose  the  case,  he  had  just  suffered 
a  terribly  severe  shock  to  his  alimentary 
organs;  in  just  what  manner  I  am  not 
yet  ready  to  state.  I  have  ray  sus- 
picions, and,  if  correct,  X  hate  no 
hesitation  in  stating  the  fact  that  I 
fully  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  less 
sturdy  Individual  than  Capt.  Gale  the 
nausea  certain  to  attend  the  sudden 
shock  would  have  been  fatal." 

"Although  ('apt.  Gale  has  but  recently 
passed  his  90th  birthday,  we  have  hopes 
that  his  rugged  constitution  will  pull 
him  through  this  sickness  and  that  we 
will  soon  see  his  face  among  us  again." 

As  a  fellow-member  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  assessors  and  overseers  of 
the  poor.  I  called  on  my  colleague, 
Capt.  Gale,  today,  3nd  found  him  great- 
ly Improved.  In  spite  of  his  90  years  of 
age  he  Is  a  man  of  considerable  energy, 
and  In  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
I  feel  sure  that  a  few  days  will  see  him 
on  his  feet  and  on  deck  again. 
XT  .  ,  GIDEON  TOPP. 

Nobska  road,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
Wo  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  publish  t 
the  full  account  of  a  strange  adven-  1 
ture  that  befell  Capt.  Gale  back  in  73,  Vi 
"in  the  Foxhound,  a  bluff  bowed  feller 
built  in  Dartmouth  about  the  year  one."' 
Meanwhile  we  are  awaiting  anxiously 
cheering  news  from  Mr.  Topp. 


The  Pinkie. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  a  nurse  (not  wet  but  medical) 
who  came  from  Lancashire  and  who  used 
tho  phrase  "Sitha:  lutha!!  lucksta!!!" 
In  crescendo  for  pointing  out  important 
or  exciting  events.    But  what  I  started 
to  say  was  that  an  apparent  instance  of 
jour  adjective  pinkie  for  diminutive  is 
in  the  old-fashioned  pinkie  stern  schoon- 
er.  It  is  true  the  pinkie  stern  was  not 
j  only  sharpened  but  stuck  up  in  the  air 
Still  It  was  decidedly  small  and  pinkie 
I  (by  the  way,  isn't  dlnkie  the  same  word) 
as  compared  with  the  square  stem  of 
the  usual  fishing  smack. 
Boston.  JOSEPH  LEE. 

Pinkie  or  pinky,  a  narrow  sterned 
fishing  boat,  apparently  cornea  from 
"pink."  a  sailing  vessel,  "originally  one 
of  small  size  used  for  coasting  and 
fishing,  described  as  flat-bottomed  and 
having  bulging  sides;  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  applied  to  ships  of  con- 
siderable size,  especially  warships;  a 
common  characteristic  in  later  times 
appears  to  have  been  a  narrow  stern." 
In  "Rigging  and  Seamanship"  (1794)  we 
find:  "Pinks  are  Mediterranean  vessels 
and  differ  from  the  Xebec,  only  in  being 
more  lofty,  and  not  sharp  in  the  bottom, 
as  they  are  vessels  of  burthen.  They 
have  long,  narrow  sterns,  and  three 
masts  carrying  latteen  sails."  Or 
"pinkie,"  meaning  a  fishing  boat,  may 
come  from  the  middle  Dutch  "plnke  " 
The  origin  of  "pinkie."  the  diminutive 
Is  obscure.  The  Dutch  "pink"  means 
the  little  florger.  "Dinky"  is  an  Eng- 
lish provincial  word  meaning  tiny,  very 
small.— Ed 


Old  Families. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  Hurrah  fam- 
ily let  us  not  forget  Charley  Hurrah,  a 
gentleman  of  color,  who  carries  or  car- 
ried the  mail  between  Hickory  and 
Hominy,  North  Carolina. 

And  I  maintain  that  the  Aborigines 
of  this  continent  are  never  rightfully 
called  "Americans."  This  is  a  term 
which  the  early  settlers  and  explorers 
brought  here,  and  gave  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  not  to  the  original 
Inhabitants.  These  were  called  Indians, 
or  "Salvages,"  or  were  maybe  known 
by  their  own  tribe  names,  as  Iroquois. 
Pequot,  Apache,  or  what-not,  but  never 
American.  EDDIE  DAGGY. 

Melrose. 


"Look  It." 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Under  this  heading,  in  the  last  few 
days,  I  have  noticed  the  different  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  origin  of  "Look  it." 
In  the  first  place,  as  I  remember  the  ex- 
pression (60  years  ago),  it  was  "You 
look  it,"  and  was  used  in  a  Jocose  way 
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'a*  a  mild  tertrrot "aeriBion,  as  when  a  | 
person  said  they  were  going  to  do  some-  j 
thing  for  which  you  thought  them  m- 
adapted  or  impossible  for  them  to  do. 
It  was  seldom  used,  and  most  always  by 
persons  in  their  teens,  as  persons  of 
maturity  would  hardly  consider  It  a  good  1 

I  form  of  expression.  I  have  never  heard  j 
It  used  since  my  younger  days. 


MME.  GUILBERT  CHARMS 
AUDIENCE  WITHl^CTURE 

Mme.  Yvctte  Gullhert  Interested  and 
charmed  a  large  audience  in  Stelnert 
Hall  yesterday  afternoon  by  her  sec- 
ond lecture  on  the  art  of  interpreting 
songs. 

I    She  spoko  of  two  kinds  of  tragedy, 
the  tragedy  of  an  Incident  as  described 
by   a   spectator   and    the   tragedy  as 
I  expressed   by   the   chief   actor   in  the 
'  incident— one  descriptive,  the  other  vl- 
j  tally  personal.    She  also  described  vari- 
ous expressions  of  joy  in  terms  of  col- 
ors, gray,  purple,  red,  vermilion.  She 
I  uses  these  relative  colors  in  her  teach- 
i  lng  to  assist  pupils  whose  lack  of  in- 
tellectual   development   makes   It  Im- 
possible  for  them   to   understand  the 
suggestion  to  interpret  a  poem  in  the 
spirit  of  Molicre,  Scarron  or  some  other 
]  equally  famous  author. 

The  plastic  art  which  may  be  ac- 
'  quired  by  dancing  lessons,  or  by  the 
|  daily  study  of  sculpture  and  painting 
I  in  museums,  the  way  to  develop  pre- 
sonal  magnetism  and  charm  were  other 
questions  discussed. 

Mme.  Guilbert,  a  host  In  herself,  was 
In  vein,  exuberant,  fascinating.  The 
songs  she  sang  as  Illustrations  of  the 
various  points  of  her  lecture  gave  much 
I  pleasure  and  amusement. 

This  evening  at  8:30  she  will  sing  songs 
of  Montmartre,  of  nocturnal  Paris,  of 
I  the  Latin  quarter,  of  the  Chat  Noir, 
the  songs  from  the  "Repertoire  des 
Oants  Noirs,"  which  first  made  her 
famous.   


reallv  was  a  captain,  and,  I  think. 
Englishman.    He  must  have  been  a  „ooa  j 
chap,  as  chaps  go.    Foreign  languages 
were  not  his  long  suit-    In  one  "><™™ 
passage  there  are  six  mistakes  in  seven 
words  of  French.    But  he  was  great  on 
apostrophies    to    Nature,    and  always 
called  Mexico  the  -land  of  Anahuac^ 
T  wonder  if  any  Herald I  reader  can  sup- 1 
ply   the  whole   of   a    burlesque   of  his 
style,   which  begins:     "Land   ol   Ana  | 
huac!    Where  the  taunting  monotone  on 
the  iaquasse,  or  donkey,  quivers  andj 
vibrates  "rough  the  shrinking  frondag* 
of  the  tehlatzl.  its  «^»y-FdUGACES.  . 

Mayne  Reid-his  full  nawe J**> 
Thomas  Mayne  Reid-was  *?! 
!  church.  He  came  to  this  country  ta 
1840.  After  an  adventurous  life  in  the 
South  and  West,  he  turned  Journalist, 
and  was  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  when  he  enlisted  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  1st  New  York  volun- 
teers for  the  Mexican  war.  He  served 
with  conspicuous  bravery  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  taking  of  CMM 
pultepec.  so  severely  that  he  never 
fullv  recovered,  although  he  did  not 
die  until  18S3.  His  "Rifle  .Rangers'  was 
written  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Don 
Piatt.  Late  In  his  life  Reid  came  back 
to  this  country  and  edited  a  magazine, 
but  his  health  was  shattered  and  he  re- 
turned to  England.  Does  anyone  re- 
member his  treatise  on  croquet?  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  ones  in  English.— Ed. 


We  have  received  several  letters  relat- 
ing to  the  legend  of  the  showman,  or 
showmen,  and  the  zyascutus.  They  sub- 
stantially agree,  although  not  in  the  | 
locality  where  the  fearsome  animal 
broke  loose.  We  gladly  publish  the  fol-  [ 
lowing  letter  because  it  has  much  to 
say  about  the  friend  of  our  boyhood, 
Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 


The  Gyascutus. 

As  the  World  Wage: 

No.  no— they  are  all  wrong*.  .Not  Gyaa- 
cutus,  but  Gyascutis,  from  Gyas  or 
Gigss,  a  giant,  and  Cutis,  skin,  the  ani- 
mal being  a  pachyderm,  midway  between 
the  elephant  and  hippopotamus  in  intel-  ; 
lect,  but  unlike  them  arboreal  In  Its 
habits,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
your  correspondents  have  all  been  bark- 
ing up  the  wrong  tree.  The  best  account 
of  him  was  in  one  of  Mayne  Reid's  de- 
lightful books— The  Scalp  Hunters,  was 
it?— or  perhaps  The  War  Trail  — in 
which  an  itinerant  showman  fills  the 
theatre  of  a  mining  town  with  an  audi- 
ence to  see  "The  Only  Gyascutis  in 
Captivity,"  and  then,  after  much  un- 
couth bellowing,  clanking  of  chains,  and 
sound  of  breaking  boards  behind  the 
curtain  rushes  in  front  with  a  warning 
cry  of  "Run!  Run!  The  Gyascutis  Is 
loose!"— which  everybody  obligingly  does, 
leaving-  him  to  decamp  with  the  box  of- 
fice receipts.  It  was  a  simple  plan,  but  i 
these  are  degenerate  days,  and  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  even 
occurred  to  Mr.  Keith,  or  whether  he 
would  halve  the  nerve  to  execute  it  if  It 
did.  And  what  would  a  Boston  audi- 
ence do,  anyway? 

Good  old  Mayne  Reid!  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  trappers.  Old  Rube  and  Garey, 
who  appear  in  so  many  of  the  stories— 
the  former  a  fascinating,  lean,  taciturn,  I 
elderly  person  with  no  ears  and  no 
scalp,  they  having  been  removed  by 
Indians  at  an  earlier  period,  a  fact 
whioh  he  strove  to  dissemble  by  never 
taking  off  the  coonskln  cap  with  a  long 
tail  which  was  de  rigeur  with  all  fron- 
tiersmen in  those  earlier  and  better 
days  of  the  republic;  the  latter,  Garey, 
younger,  taller,  handsomer,  but  an 
equally  accomplished  horseman,  trapper 
1  and  shot.  They  both  carried  the  "old- 
1  fashioned,  true  grooved,  soft  metalled 
i  rifle"  with  a  pretematurally  long  barrel 
and  a  bore  as  big  as  a  buckshot-ebout 

30  or  .22— with  which  they  unerringly 
I  brought  down  galloping  buffaloes  and 
I  charging  grizzlies,  the  bullet  invariably 
I  passing  through  the  animal's  heart, 
i  They  never  fired  more  than  one  shot, 
j  and  rarely  nearer  than  100  yards,  but 

death"  wns  always  instantaneous. 
They  dop't  make  rifles  like  that  now. 
3  Then  the  heroes — always  dashing  army 
|  captains  ;  and  the  heroines — always  beau- 
i  tiful  Spanish  senoritas  with  eyes  indefl- 
i  nitelv  deep  and  proportionally  limpid ; 
i  and  "the  villains— were  there  ever  such 
I  villains  as  Roblado  and  Vlzcarra  in 
I  the  "White  Chief"?    Weren't  they  Just 


The  Uncle  Mike  Cycle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
Uncle  Mike  was  when  he  was  peep 
hunting.   He  saw  a  whole  row  of  peeps 
perching  calmly  on  a  fence  rail  down  in 
the  woodlot  and  determined  to  bag  them 
all  with  one  shot.  To  do  this  he  merely 
crept  around  till  he  could  look  along  the 
length  of  the  rail,  and  then  he  fired,  in- 
lending  to  clean  off  the  whole  row.  He 
fired  a  bit  too  low,  however,  split  the  | 
rail  open,  the  toes  of  each  bird  dropped  B 
1  in,  and  as  the  bullet  passed  out  the 
other  end  of  the  rail  the  split  closed  up, 
locking  in  every  single  mother's  son  of  I 
those  peeps.  FLO  GARTNEY. 

MME.  YVETTE  GUILBERT 
!  DELIGHTS  LARGE  AUDIENCE 


In  a  certain  little  town  on  the  South 
I  Shore  of  Massachusetts  bay.  Describing 

now  hunting  scenes,  and  now  home  life 

i  of  generation  before  last,  highly  prepos- 
|  terous,  like  Baron  Munchausen's  yurns  I.' 
In  many  ways,  we  dir  not  know  whether  I 
these  stories  are  confined  to  one  town,  or  | 
whether  there  really  was  at  some  time 
a  cycle  of  yarns,  varying  hut  slightly  in 
detail,  and  known  over  a  large  area.  But 
let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

Uncle  Mike,  as  the  second  of  the  hunt- 
ing stories  runs,  when  in  his  little  cabin 
one  autumn  day,  heard  the  wild  ducks 
going  over  southward.  He  seized  his 
old  muzzle-loader  from  behind  the  door 
and  peered  up  the  wide  fireplace  to  see 
If  he  could  see  them.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  flock  passed  directly  over  the 
|  top  of  the  chimney  some  distance  up. 
Uncle  Mike  wasted  no  time,  but  fired 
up  the  chimney  at  once.  In  his  haste, 
however,  he  forgot  to  remove  his  ram- 
rod and  as  a  result  he  spitted  ten  ducks 
on  it.  The  German  Baron  himself  never 
.made  a  more  fruitful  shot  than  this,  un- 
I  less  it  was  the  time  he  planted  the 
peach  stone  in  the  forehead  of  a  deer, 
to  see  It  later  grown  to  a  flourishing 
tree. 

But  these  are  not  all.  While  Uncle 
Mike  was  rabbit  hunting  one  frosty 
morning  his  dog  started  a  rabbit,  which 
immediately  dodged  behind  a  hay-stack 
and  managed  to  keep  on  the  opposite 
side  from  Uncle  Mike,  who  chased  it 
round  and  round.  Seeing  that  the  bun- 
ny was  too  clever  for  him,  the  old  back-, 
woodsman  stopped  suddenly,  bent  his 
gun  over  his  knee,  and  quickly  fired 
round  the  hav  stack.  The  bullet,  they 
Pav,  chased  the  rabbit  about  the  stack 
33"times  and  killed  him. 

FLO  GARTNEY. 


mind,  and  the  f 
to  the  12  or  13  senators  who  seemed'ui 

Ule  to  either  see  the  star-spangled  bi 
neror  understand  what  is-stands  for;  L 
perhaps  there  is  an  excuse.  They  may  b« 
Stone  blind.  D-  


—  — - *  ii<  j  ju^ty 

Respectfully,  j.  b.  B. 


With    Characteristic  Eloquence 
and  Vitality, 'She  Sings  Songs 
j    That  Made  Her  Famoas. 

A  very  large  audience  filled  Steinert 
Hall  last  evening  at  a  recital  by  Mme. 
Yvctte  Guilbert  of  the  songs  that  made 
her  famous. 

No  doubt  many  in  the  audience  had 
heard  Mme.  Guilbert  at  the  beginning 
of  her  career,  when  she  first  sang  of 
the  Chat  Noir  and  the  Moulin  Rouge,  of 
Montmartre  and  the  Quartier  Latin.  For 
a  younger  generation,  there  was  the 
golden  opportunity  of  hearing  these 
songs  for  the  first  time  sung  by  an  in- 
imitable artist. 

Mme.  Guilbert    with  her    genius  for 
characterization,  her  expressive  face, 
the  eloquence  and  vitality  of  her  whole 
person,  voiced  the  spirit  of  each  song 
with  characteristic  force  and  vividness. 
The  Apache  and  his  woman,  La  Pier- 
I  reuse;    the  melancholy    student,  the 
,  wretched,  -  drunken    woman;    all  these 
were  present  for  the  moment.     Life  at 
"L'Hotel  No.    3"  was    ironically  de- 
scribed.    Then  came  "L'Idiot"  and  "La 
Glu,"  two  of  the  most  famous  songs  in 
Mme.  Guilbert's  repertoire.  '  'La  Priere 
des  Femmes."  a  poem  by  Fiona  Mc-  J 
Cleod,  to  which  music  has  been  set  by  I 
Mr.  Ferrari,  Is  a  curious  and  sublimated  ! 
addition  to  this  repertoire.     It  is  true  | 
that  the  poem  presents  emotional  and 
dramatic  oppportunlties,  that  they  are  j 
interpreted  by  Mme.  Guilbert  with  touch- 
ing pathos  and  tragic  sincerity.  Yet. 
fit  the  spirit  of  the  poem  Itself  Is  forced,  its 
bitterness  loo  general. 

Mine  Guilbert  was  assisted  by  Gub- 
tave  Ferrari,  pianist,  and  Miss  Emily 
Grosser,  violinist,  who  played  pieces  by 
Mozart.  Gluck,  Krelsler,  Sarasate  and 
Wleniawski.  There  was  just  appreciation 
of  Msie.  Guilbert  and  hearty  applause. 


The  Uncle  Mike  Cycle  II. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Your      correspondent's  side-winder 
stories  remind  me  of  Uncle  Mike's  dog. 
One  day  Uncle  Mike  and  his  dog  were 
out  rabbit-hunting.   The  our  had  chased 
'  a  likely  young   rabbit  all   over  Beech- 
woods  and  finally  came  hack    to  the 
.  barnyard,  which  he  raced  through  at  tei 
>  rifle  speed,   .lust  as  he  rounded  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  however,  he  ran  smack 
1  into  the  old  scythe  and  cut  himself  in 
^two.    Luckily  Uncle  Mike  was  quite  a 
runner  and  was  trailing  along  just  a 
little  behind.  He  clapped  the  two  halves 
C  together  quick-like  before  anyone  could 
••say  "Jack  Robinson."  only  he  got  two 
i  legs  up  and  two  logs  down  "by  mistake. 
I The  dog  kept  right  on  running  lickety- 
'  split,  and  caught  the  rabbit,  too,  for  no 
sooner  had  he  become  tired  running  on 


Mr.  Edison  Corrected. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Mr.  Archimedes  P.  Edison,  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  where  to  begin  to  set  him  straight. 
His  mind  seems  to  be  such  a  welter  of 
misconceptions  concerning  trifles  like 
marriage  and  Bernard  Shaw,  and  impor- 
tant things  like  buttons,  that  I  can  only 
conclude  that  his  garments  must  be  in 
a  particularly  precarious  state.  In  the 
first  place  his  use  of  the  word  "super- 
man" as  a  synonym  for  "woman." 
though  doubtless  intended  as  a  subtle 
compliment  to  the  sex.  would  make 
•  Shaw  tear  his  beard  with  rage.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  preface,  the  third  act  of  "Man 
and  Superman,"  or  the  "Revolutionist's 
Handbook,"  printed  with  the  play, 
knows  that  when  Shaw  speaks  of  the 
superman  he  is  not  inventing  a  new 
name  for  woman— she  has  plenty  al 
ready,  thanks— but  is  harking  back  to 
the  doctrines  of  Nietzche.  Since  lauding 
my  peerless  Terence  I  have  allowed  my 
mental  processes  to  get  a  bit  dusty  (no 
economist  continues  to  scatter  cheese 
about  after  the  mouse  is  caught),  but  I 
still  remember  enough  about  the  play  to 
state  that  when  Shaw  speaks  of  the 
superman  he  is  talking  about  the  prod- 
uct toward  which  the  Life  Force  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  the  human  race.  We 
were  monkeys  once;  we  shall  some  time 
be  supermen— that  is,  men  intellectually 
and  morally  superior  to  our  present 
political  products.  (No,  Wilful  Willie 
and  Blustering  Bob,  you  needn't  worry 
about  this.  Keep  your  seats,  gentlemen; 
It's  going  to  take  a  few  thousand  years!) 

Of  course  this  confusion  of  terms  by 
our  Archimedes  is  merely  the  result  of 
undigested  reading,  as  is  his  conception 
|  of  woman  as  the  pursuer  in  marriage. 
I  have  numerous  quite  reliable  statistics. 
(I  know  they're  all  right  because  I  made 
j  them  myself)  to  prove  that  she  Is  not, 
>  among  them  the  fact  that  fewer  wid- 
'  ows  than  widowers  remarry.    If  woman 
were  really  the  pursuer  she  would  be 
able  to  set  the  trap  better  the  seconfl 
time;  if  man  were  really  the  quarry  he 
would  know  better  than  to  step  into  it 
again,  partly  because  he  would  be  extra 
cautious,  and  partly  (and    Just  here, 
Archimedes,  we  come  to  your  crowning 
display  of  ignorance)  because  he  would 
know  that  the  bait  is  not  even  genuine. 
For,  listen  to  me,  innocent  bachelors, 
wives  do  not  necessarily  sew  on  buttons. 
This  revelation  will  shock  you  I  know, 
but  I  deem  it  my  right  and  duty  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  my 
sex  by  making  it.    For  further  infor-/ 
matton    on    the    subject  all  buttonless 
bachelors  should  apply  to  Mr.  Terence 
Tempest,  13  Cyclone  avenue,  Tornado 
Centre,  Mass.,  and  receive  accurate  data 
concerning  the  proportionate  number  of 
buttons    now    firmly    attached    to  his 
shirts,  diseases  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
gaps  in  the  BVD's,  language  suitable  for 
home  use  when  buttons  are  missing,  and 
kindred  topics.     If,  Archimedes,  after 
thorough  investigation,  you  still  insist 
on  marrying  some  hypothetical  needle- 
book,  don't  blame  me.   I  warned  you. 

THERESA  TEMPEST. 


Re  Our  National  Hymn. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
The  letter  of    Annabella  Arrogance 
tt  anent  our  national  hymn,  "Star-Span- 
•j  gled  Banner,"  and  the  objection  to  the 
■j  cant  phrase,  "Oh,  say,"  is,  to  my  mind, 
I  oorrect,  but  if  the  opening  words  are 
disturbing  and  belittling  to  the  dignity 
of  the  song,  the  following  words,  "can 
you  see,"  are  more  so.  The  author  must 
have  had  in  mind  a  person  of  defective 
vision,  or  it  may  have  been  (as  the  poem 
was  written  aboard  ship)  he  was  ad- 
dressing some  old  salt  that  had  been 


The  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  j 
Symphony    Orchestra,    Dr.  Muclt, 
conductor  took  place  yesterday  af- 
ternoon  at   Symphony   Hall.     The  !  1 
program   was  as  follows:     Slnlga-  \ 
11a,   overture   to   Goldini's  comedy, 
"Le   Baruffe   Chiozzotte,"   Op.   32;  K 
Bloch,  Troiq.  Poem«s  Juifs,  Danse, 
Rite;   Corte«e  Funebre    (first   per- 1 , 
formance  in  Bostonl;  Brahms,  Con- j 
certo  in  B,  flat  major,  No.  J,  for  J 
pianoforte   and   orchestra,   Op.    s:i.  | 
Carl    Friedberg,    pianist,    was  Hie 
soloist. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bloch  appeared  yesterday 
both  as  composer  and  conductor,   Tor  j 
Dr.   Muck   had   invited  him   to  direct 
his  Jewish   Poems.     He  was  born  at . 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  son  of  a  niei- 
.  chant.    He  soon  showed  musical  talent  j 
(and  when  he  was  eight  years  old  be- 
'  gan  to  play  the  piano.    Jacques- Dal- 
croze  and  Tories  Rey  taught  him  sol-  j 
feggio,    the    elementary    principles  of 
music,  and  the  violin.    At  Brussels  hej 
continued  his  violin  studies  with  Eugene  j 
Ysaye  and  worked  at  composition  with 
Rasse.   After  studying  at  Fiankfort-oif- 
the-Main  with  Ivan  Kiorr  and  at  Mu- 
nich with  Ludwig  Thuille.  after  a  visit 
to  Paris  in  1003-4  he  returned  to  Gen«K 
eva  to  become  book-keeper  in  his  moth- 
f  er's  shop.    Spare  hours  were  devoted 
to  his  opera  "Macbeth."  Mr.  Bloch  also  I. 
gave  lectures  on  aesthelic  subjects  at 
'  the   Conservatory  of  Music.  Romain 
Rolland.    visiting    Geneva,    h^ard  and 
praised  his  symphony  led  by  the  com-| 
poser. 

Miss  Maud  Allen  engaged  Mr.  Bloch H 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  to  acoom-  , 
pany  her  in  her  tour  through  this  coun- 
try.   He  made  Iris  lirst  appearance  In 
'  America  as  conductor  in  New  York  at 
the  Forty-fourth   Street  Theatre.  Oct.fj 
16,  1916.  when  the  orchestra  played  or-[. 
chestral     pieces,     among     others  hlsfe;, 
"HI  ver-Prin  temps." 

I    At  an  extra  concert  last  January  thej 
iFlonzaley  quartet  made  knowu  to  Bos- 
ton Mr.  Bloch's  Quartet  in  B  major,  anj 
important  and  striking  addition  to  ther 
("literature   of   modern   chamber  music 
The  expectations  awakened  by  this  world 
<  were  riot  disappointed  yesterday. 
1    The.  Jewish  poems  are  the  first  work 
of  a  cycle,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  . 
v  Mr.  Bloch's  father  and  composed  in  l'JlS. , 
It  Is  not  his  purpose  or  desire  to  at- 
tempt   a    "reconstitution"    of  Jewish 
music,  but  to  write  genuine  music,  his 
music.    It  is  rather  the  em  /.ions  of  the 
■  Jewish  soul  that  Interest  him,  that  he  I 
tries   to   hear    within   himself   and  to 
transcribe  in  his  music.    The  poems  are 
first  of  all  impressive,  remarkable  for 
their    originality,    lor    the    power  and 
beauty   of    their   emotional  expression. 
.  The  orchestration  is  rich  in  color.  There  j 
Jarc    effective    combinations    of  instru- 
I  ments.     The   Danse  is  exotic,  in  turn 
^sensuous,  languorous,  frenzied,  passion-1 
ate.     Rite  has  u   solemn  ecclesiastical! 
v,  character,   the  sombre  lofUness  of  an 
R  ancient  ceremony.    The  Cortege  Funebre,! 
perhaps    the   most   remarkable   of  thej 
three,  is  an  extraordinary  and  poignant} 
expression    of    grief,    its    violence,  its] 
1  despair.    Mr.  Bloch  is  thoroughly  versed) 
'  In  the  art  of  sounds  and  rhythms,  lnj 
this    poem    the    reiteration    of  severe, 
rhythms  suggests  the  Reaper,  stern.  In-j 
exorable,  deaf  to  the  anguish  of  those) 
left  hehind.  Then  there  is  the  passionate 
outburst,    the    impotent    wailing  andl 
lamentation;   finally  the  mourners  ard 
resigned,  a  sorrowful  peace  comes  to} 
them  with   the  consciousness  of  failhA 
the  eternal  and  living  memory  of  thosej 
who  have  gone  before. 

In  1909-10  Mr.  Bloch  conducted  sub- 
scription orchestral  concerts  at  Lau-l 
sanne  and  Neufchatel.  Yesterday  his 
experience  as  a  conductor  was  at  once 
evident.  He  conducted  simply.  His 
wishes  were  expressed  with  -authority.  I 
There  was  intensity,  but  nothing  spec- 
tacular. 

Mr.  Friedberg,  who  played  here  with 
the  orchestra  for  the  first  time,  is  also 
a  conductor  and  composer.  As  a  pianist 
he  is  intellectual,  brilliant.  His  me- 
chanical proficiency  Is  Indisputable.  The 
first  movement  of  Brahm's  Coneirlo 
is  long-winded,  tedious.  The  second  is 
wholly  superfluous.  Only  the  third  and 
fourth  commend  themselves  to  a  then 
restless  audience.  The  pianist's  task 
Is  thus  the  more  difficult.  .  Mr.  Fried- 
berg's  performance  evidently  absorbed 
the  attention. 

Sintgaglla's  overture  to  Goldoni's 
I  owned v  "The  Ch  ogginn  I'.iawls,"  is 
I  amusing  descriptive  tnusic.  It  was  bril- 
liantly played.  The*  was  applause  fcr 
Dr.  Muck,  for  Mr.  Bloch  and  his  music, 
for  Mr.  Friedberg  #nd  for  the  orches- 
tra. The  concert  will  be  repeated  UlUt 
evening.  it  L    .  ■ .  _^  _£_^A^_^m 


JTHREE  MUSICAL  ARTISTS  IN 
CONCERT  AT  JORDAN  HALL 


Pablo  Casals /Cellist;  Mme.  Met- 
calfe-Casals,  Soprano,  and 
Ruth  Deyo,  Pianist. 

Pablo  Casals,  'cellist;  Mme.  Metcalfe- 
Casals,  soprano,  and  Ruth  Deyo,  pianist, 
gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows:  Rontgen,  Sonata,  B  minor,  op. 
66;  Chausson,  Nanny;  Faure,  Clatr  de 
Lune,  Soir;  Duparc,  Phydlle,  Moor, 
Chanson,  Rouet;  Loeffler,  Timbres 
Oublles,  to  Helen,  Poeme  Espagnol. 

The  program  was  unusually  interest- 
ing. Rontgen's  Sonata  and  Mr.  Loef- 
fler's  Poeme  Kspagnol  were  performed 
Kr  the  first  time  in  Boston.  There 
Were  beautiful  songs. 

Rontgen's  Sonata  is  by  no  means  an 
Inspired  work.  It  Is  long,  episodic, 
•laborrite.  Here  and  there  appears  a 
yoluptuous  melody  to  be  sung  by  the 
"cello,  but  the  composer  often  repeats 
himself.  The  second  movement  is  the 
most  interesting,  sharply  rhythmed, 
curiously  oriental  in  character. 

Mr.  Lot  frier's  Poeme,  on  the  other 
hand,  excited  admiration,  gave  pleas- 
ure. It  is  imaginative  music  that  tells 
a  story,  with  the  charm  and  mystery 
Of  an  ancient  legend.  The  familiar 
rhythms  of  Intoxicating  dances  are  sug- 
gested.   There  is  a  tragic  ending. 

In  both  works  Mr.  Casals  displayed 
the  virtuosity  for  jwhich  he  is  famous 
and  the  extraordinary  ability  to  give 
many  colors  to  his  instrument.  In  the 
Poeme  he  was  as  a  rapt  improvisator. 
Miss  Deyo's  performance  was  musically 
intelligent. 

Mme.  Metcalfe-Casals.  known  to  many 
m&  Susan  Metcalfe,  has  grown  greatly 
as  an  interpreter.  Her  voice  is  light 
%nd  o.ool  except  in  the  upper  notes, 
%hich  take  on  a  warmer  color  in,  emo- 
alonnl  Outbursts.  But  it  is  chiefly  other 
qualities,  her  finesse  and  ability  to  paint 
ivocal  pictures,  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  text  effectively,  that  make  her 
singing  delightful.  She  was  at  her  best 
kk  the  songs  by  Faure,  Moor  and  Loef- 
flei .  A  voice  of  greater  opulence,  of 
■ore  sensuous  beauty  is  needed  to  paint 
Ble  lazy,  purple  passion  of  Dupare's 
Ehydi'.c. 

V  A   very    lara     audience   was  enthusi- 


icaimot  Imagine  why  I  was  carried  thera 

ujjless  to  do  penauco  for  my  numerous 
TiifsdeedK.  How  thankful  I  was  when 
Wfa  orchestra  readied  the  end  of  the 

WlnCh  SympJiony.  after  having  played, 
fn6  if.  seemed  to  mc.  the  oilier  eight,  and 
ther*  waB  nothing  rcorc  to  do  but  to  go 
happfiv  home,  A  little  "Kultur"  must 
nave  .been  poymderi  Into  me  later  on, 
■or  I  e*n  hear  a  Symphony  concert  now 
without  wincing.  When  Adirondack 
Murray  preached  in  Music  Hall  there 
was  some  good  music  by  a  large  and 
competent  chorus,  with  Myron  Whitney, 
IPttjaenden  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  ,  Smith  as 
soloists.  Eugene  Thayer  played  the  big 
organ  and  gave  recitals  after  the  ser- 
vice. I  am  sorry  t»  state  that  Murray's 
favorite  piece  was  "The  Sweet  By  and 
By."  The  "Inflamtmalus,"  I  fear,  left 
bim  cold. 

Mr.  Ryan  refers  to  Billy  Sunday.  I 
did  not  go  to  hear  him  hold  forth,  for 
the  reason  that  I  preferred  to  remember 
him  as  a  ball  player  on  the  Chicago 
nine,  when  lie  used  to  come  here  with 
•  Pop"  Anson.  Ned  WQliamson,  "King" 
Kelly,  "Silver"  Flint  and  those  other 
worthies  who  were  the  joy  as  well  as 
the  despair  of  Boston  fandom.  It  seemed 
to  me  in  •  execrable  taste  for  the  Rev- 
erend William  to  consign  his  old  associ- 
ates so  glibly  to  eternal  damnation. 
Happily,  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of 
in  hia  philosophy,  and  I  imagine  that 
the/OWrseer  of  the  Etesian  Fields  will 
flfid  plcVity  of  room  there  for  everybody 
who  is  ferried  across  the  dark  river, 
whether  "Billy"  likes  it  or  not. 

Boston,  March  6.  J.  W. 


|To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mr.  Ryan's  reminiscences  about  for- 
Itter    Boston    actors    and  managers 
brought  to  ray  mind  the  good  old  days 
when  the  theatre  and  all  things  theatri- 
cal were  steeped  in  romance.    I  recall 
as  if  U  were  but  yesterday  the  deep 
Impression  made  upon  toy  palpitating 
j|eart  by  Neighbor  Jackwood's  daughter 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  and  of  how  j 
eagerly  I  watched  her  from  my  obscure  , 
Seat   in   the  -gallery  on   those  Joyful  ' 
Wednesday  afternoons  which  came  all  '■ 
too  infrequently.    It  was  the  Same  gal- 
lery, and  may  have  been  the  very  same  ! 
seat,  from  which  T.  Russell  Sullivan  j 
tremblingly  followed  his  first  venture  | 
as  a  dramatic  author,  in  the  course,,  of 
■which  he  went  across  the  street  t'6  a  - 
convivial   resort  to  get   something  to 
sustain  his  courage,  only  to  hear  a  dis- 
gusted individual  at  the  bar  pronounce 
the  play  "not  worth  a  damn."  Speak- 
ing ot  criticism,  my  father  used  to  tell 
of  an  old-time  actor  who ,  was  great  in 
sailor  parts.    One  morning  after  a  first  ' 
performance  of  a  Jack  Ttfr  character, 
this  actor  was  in  a  certain  coffee  house 
In  the  Federal  Street  Theatre  region 
Scanning  the  newspaper,  when  his  com- 
ijanlons  were  startled  by  his  wrathful 
ejaculations.    It  seemed  that  the  dra- 
matic, critic  of  the  paper  had  savagely 
criticised  the  sailorman's  trousers  and 
had  struck  a  tender  spot  in  the  actor's 
Mtaatomy.    This   Thespian  was  a  con- 
temporary of  a  certain  stage  king  whose 
Bpsteboard  crown  was  hurriedly  held  in 
(jilace  by  a  black  cord  plainly  visible  to 
tho  audience.    In  a  fidgety  moment  the 
lop-piece  fell  off,  giving  added  empha- 
sis to  the  familiar  line: 
Lf'"Cneasy  lies  tbo  bead  that  wears  a  crown." 
j,  The  death  of  C.  Leslie  Allen  brings  to 
mind  the  old  Boston  Theatre  stock  com- 
nny  in  the  days  when  he  used  to  play 
the  part  of  the  aristocratic  colonel  in  j 
MOThe    Lady    of   Lyons,"    with    Edwin  j 
■tooth  as  Claude  and  Agnes  Booth  as' 
Pauline,    together   with   Louis  Aldrich ! 
knd  Shirley  France.   As  a  play  that  was 
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epic  "Tsar  Boris"  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  London  at  a  Queen's  Hall 
symphony  concert  Feb.  10.  The  Bally 
Telegraph  said  that  the  composer's  cre- 
ative talent,  judged  from  this  overture 
and  his  symphony,  was  of  an  exalted  or- 
der in  the  matter  of  invention,  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  neatness  and  polish  of 
it.  or  that  the  composer,  who  died  ere 
yet  his  gifts  had  come  to  fullest  fruition, 
was  a  master  of  his  craft.  "Curiously 
enough,  there  is  nothing  epic  about  this 
overture.  It  is  a  plain-sailing  work  of 
a  very  charming  lyrical  character,  but 
it  has  little  of  the  strength  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  epic  It  apparently 
seeks  to  Illustrate,  at  least  atmospheri- 
cally. Yet  In  its  wby,  this,  perhaps.  Is 
no  particular  fault— or  possibly  our  own 
fault,  in  that  we  cannot  see  the  poten- 
tial strength.  Be  this  how  it  may,  the 
overture  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
repertory,  if  only  because  of  its  fine 
1  melodiousness." 

From  a  recent  concert  notice:  "She 
Has  evidently  made  a  close  study  of  in- 
tonation, and  some  of  the  most  striking 
effects  in  Verdi's  'Re  dell'  abisso  af- 
frettatl'  were  got  by  the  substitution  of 
minor  for  major  tones  and  small  semi- 
tones or  diatonic1,  and  by  a  free  use  of 
the  two  sixths  and  three  or  four  sev- 
enths of  the  scale."  It  is,  of  course, 
"striking  effects"  of  this  sort  that  make 
concerts  so  jolly  for  simple-minded  folk. 
■  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Jean  Nougues,  the  composer  of  the 
operas  "Quo  Vadis"  and  "L'AJgle,"  con- 
ducted a  concert  of  his  own  works  at 
Berkrvirnsted  early  last  month. 

Eugeme  d'Harcourt's  "Neo-CIassique"  I 
symphony  was  performed  In  Chicago, 
March  2,  3.  The  composer,  who  visited 
Boston  some  time  ago,  and  is  again  in 
this  country,  says  on  a  flyleaf  of  the 
score:  The  name  of  this  symphony  in- 
dicates the  spirit  of  its  composition— the 
taking  of  the  old  masters  as  its  model 
and  the  employment  of  the  processes 
which  the  moderns  have  put  at  our  dis- 
posal. •  •  •  In  . presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic a  work  of  sincerity,  which  I  believe 
Is  sanely  constructed,  I  have  essayed 
to  bring  about  a  reaction  against  the 
musical  neurasthenia  which  menaces  us 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  primordial 
qualities  of  our  race."  The  symphony 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Paris,  in  November,  1906.  In  1916  it  was 
played  in  San  Francisco.  So  M.  d'Har- 
court  is  setting  back  the  hands  of  the 
clock. 

'  An  English  writer  asked  to  say  some- 
thing about  British  women   in  music 
names  Ethel  Smyth,  the  composer;  Bea-  c  -1^ 
trice  Harrison,  "cellist;  Kathleen  Par-.&ome  wew 
low,  Marie  Hall,  May  Harrison,  Isolde  j     Plays  Seen 


Wring  trio  by  WiUiam  Shield.  "Musi- 
iClan-in-Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,"  and 

published  In  1790,  the  quotation  being 
from  a  movement  in  6-4  measure.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  section  Is  labelled 

''Alia  Sclavonia,"  which,  in  Mr.  Kil- 
burn's  view,  betokens  "some  connection 
between  Russian  music  and  this  un- 
usual kind  of  time."  Shield  was  a 
contemporary  of  Clementi,  who  was 
mentioned  In  our  paragraph  among  old- 
time  composers  who  had  "anticipated" 
Tschalkowsky  In  the  use  of  6-4  time. 
— Dally  Telegraph. 

A  point  worth  notice  by  those  interest- 
ed in  the  problem  of  the  child  and  the 
cinema  is  that  small  boys  form  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  audience  in 
those  performances  advertised  solely  for 
juveniles.  Whether  thl3  is  because  of 
the  superior  independence  of  boys  or  the 
comparative  indifference  of  little  girls  to 
the  charms  of  "tho  pictures"  we  do  not 
know.  This  show  for  Juveniles — known 
to  the  youngsters  as  "the  penny  push" 
— is  generally  an  extra  to  the  ordinary 
performances  timed  to  begin  immediate- 
ly after  school  hours,  and  made  possible 
i  by  the  earlier  afternoon  school  session 
'  that  has  been  general  throughout,  the 
I  winter.  The  "penny  push"  thrives  most 
on  Mondays,  the  day  when  separation 
allowances  are  paid.  —  London  Daily 
Chronicle. 

The  London  Times  of  Feb.  22  spoke  of 
a  puzzle  in  dance  and  music  provided  by 
Miss  Margaret  Morris  and  her  pupils.  It 
was  called  "Angkorr."  "After  seeing  it, 
one  can  easily  understand  that  it  would 
not  be  well  received  by  the  audience  of  a 
large  music  hall.  A  Coliseum  audience 
Is  never  frightened  by  anything  merely 
because  it  is  new ;  it  will  accept  the  queer 
readily  enough.  'Angkorr'  is  new,  dar- 
ingly new  ;  and  it  is  queer,  mighty  queer. 
The  spectacle  is,  shall  we  say?  Cubist; 
the  musio  (played  by  Mr.  Fransella  and 
others,  with  strange  singing  by  two  la- 
dies) is  Stravinskigt ;  the  whole  thing  is 
— it  would  be  unfair  to  say  fumiste.  To 
see  it  In  the  little  theatre  for  which  Miss 
Morris  doubtless  designed  it  is  to  be 
deeply  interested,  however  challenged  and 
puzzled.  With  all  its  queerness,  it  has 
details  of  great  beauty  in  color,  move- 
men,  and  the  harmony  of  music,  move- 
ment and  color  at  which  it  aims.  But 
we  believe  its  weak  point  to  be  not  the 
extreme  queerness  of  its  music ;  not 
those  extensive  exercises  with  the  legs 
which  the  ladies  in  the  harem  perform  ; 
not  that  undressing  on  the  stage  with 
the  undoing  of  hooks  to^music,  not  even 
the  wildest  wildrtess  of  its  various  move- 
ments ;  but  lust  that  lack  of  structure 
which  corresponds  to  the  lack  of  science 
in  Miss  Morris's  dancing."  3ft 


'  Mr.  Benham's  Quartet  in  A  was  re- 
cently produced  by  the  London  String 
iQuartet.   The  Times  called  It  peaceable, 
pld-fashioned  music.   "Mildly  melodious, 
nt  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  jou  might 
Jisten  to  unagreeably  when  you  have 
one  ear  closed  and  the  other  not  open. 
Its  only  homage  to  modernity  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  slow  movement.     The  finale 
consists  of  variations  on  a  'Negro  Folk 
Song,'  Hi  which  Sambo  frisks  heavily 
when  he  is  not  calling  himself  a  poor 
ole  nigger." 

Miss  Berthe  Bert  gave  an  organ  re- 
cital in  London  the  other  day.  It  ap- 
pears her  playing  was  curiously  uneven. 
In  Bach's  music  she  awakened  high  ex- 
pectations but  bungled  Chopin's  B  flat 
minor  sonata  and  Franck's  prelude, 
chorale,  and  fugue.  She  gave  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  pieces  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Granados.  These  included  the 
"Compliments  Galants." 

Mr.  Harty's  conducting  at  the  con- 
cert of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
March  6,  was  thus  praised  in  the  Tel- 
egraph on  the  following  day:  "He  con- 
ducts as  he  used  to  accompany — delight- 
fully, with  the  same  qualities  that  al- 
ways made  his  work  interesting,  some- 
times there  seemed  to  be  rather  a 
negligent  air,  as  if  he  did  not  really 
care  how  it  sounded.  When,  all  the 
while,  he  must  have  cared  -  intensely, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  come  out  so 
entirely  right.  Then,  too,  he  used  to 
give,  h   special  finish  of  explanation  to 

some  unobtrusive  passage  which  had 
not  seemed  so  important  and  leave  the 
obvious  beauties  to  look  after  them- 
selves. He  did  the  same  yesterday  in 
the  "Unfinished  Symphony"  and  An 
Glazaunov's  No.  6,  and  this  non-ex- 
istence on  the  "pretty  bits"  in  the  lat- 
ter symphony  proves  very  valuable. 


Menges,  Marjorle  Hayward,  Sybil  Eaton, 
violinists;  Mmes.  Foster,  Butt,  Klrkhy 
Limn,  Edna  Thornton,  Agnes  Nicholls, 


"Doctor  O'Toole,"  a 
little  comedy  by  James 
Bernard  Pagan,  was 
in  London  presented  at  the  Coli- 

»-  seum'  London'  March  5'  by  a  comPan-v 
cent,  Rosina  Buckman  (New  Zealander),  of  Irish  players  headed  by  Arthur  Sin- 
Mignon  Nevada  (American  living  in  clair.  The  Times  said  of  the  perform- 
London),  Daisy  Kennedy  (New  Zea- 
'ander,  but  Russian  by  marriage).  Ada 
Crossley  and  Melba  (Australians). 
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different  stuff  from  Shaw's  "Get- 
tarried."  Shaw  evidently  takes  a 
on,;  delight  in  knocking  Romance 

head,  and  has  almost  as  much 
)i-  the  spirit  of  chivalry  as  the 
re  Prussian.  By  the  way,  has 
ay  thought  to  mention  those  old 
nt  Temple  orchestral  concerts, 
the  prim  Boston  women  carried 
knitting  and   busied  themselves 

throughout  the  afternoon?  They 
brought  up  to  feel  that  "Satan 
ids  .mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do." 
16v  ovid'-ntly  did  not  mean  to  get 


Zandonal  has  completed  a  new  opera, 
"Verso   la  Flnistra."     The  librettist, 
Giuseppe  Adami  has  taken  the  story 
of  Scribe's  Comedy, 
.lette  do  la  fenetre."  ----- 

The  Daily  Telegraph  comments  bit 
terly  on  the  "news"  that  Mrazac  has|'; 
(uempleted  a  syinphoniQ  burlesque  bas< 


ance:  "It  is  one  of  the  brightest  pieces 
of  work  that  the  variety  theatres  have 
given  us  for  some  considerable  time. 
At  present  it  is  a  little  too  long;  it 
played  yesterday  for  three-quartors  of 
an  hour,  though  even  then  the  audi- 


Kon  Busch's  "Max  and  Moritz."  This 
I  new  composition  was  performed  here  by 
Hthe  Symphony  orchestra  four  years  ago 
j  this  month. 

With  reference  to  some  remarks  ap 
gipearing  in  this  column  recently  on  the 
H  subject  of  6-4  time,  Mr.  N.  Kilburn  has 
ileal  led  our  attention  to  a  chapter  in  his 
Informing  volume  on  "Chamber  music 


La  Fe.nme  qui  se,ence  gnowe(j  no  s|gns  of  wearying  over 
the  happenings  in  the  doctor's  con- 
sulting room.  Life  in  an  Irish  village 
lis  away  from  Mr.  Fsgan's  beaten  track; 
some  of  his  characters  might  have 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  'George  A. 
Birmingham.'  There  is  the  doctor, 
whose  daughter  wishes  to  marry  the 
son  of  the  wealthy  farmer.  There  is 
the  farmer's  wife,  who  had  hoped  that 
her  son  would  become  a  priest,  and  who 
has  tried  to  cure  her  husband's  fond- 
ness for  the  whiskev  hottle  hv  placing 


therein  a  guaranteed  cure  for  inebria- 
tion and  finds  herself  on  the  point  of 
arrest  as  a  poisoner.  Finally  there  are 
the  complications  which  follow  upon 
the  plot  of  tho  doctor  to  obtain  thi 
farmer's  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  Is 
all  delightful  fun  and  was  admirably 
played  by  all  concerned." 

The  same  paper  printed  an  amusing 
review  of  "The  Man  Who  Went 
Abroad,"  by  the  authors  of  "The.  Man 
Who  Stayed  at  Home,"  when  it  was 
lately  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

"Here  is  a  p!ay„about  secret  agents 
without  a  single  revolver  or  cry  of 
'Hands  up.'  Wou  are  driven  to  pre- 
sume that  these  particular  thrills,  like 
d— ns  according  to  Bob  Acres,  have  had 
their  day.  They  were  universally  be- 
loved, though  not  respected,  and  their 
disappearance  must  be  recorded  with 
regret.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  only  a 
temporary  eclipse. 

"Anyhow,  it  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  there  still  are  'the  papers,'  those 
dear,  compromising  papers  in  cipher, 
which  every  one  is  anxious  to  wrest 
from  everybody  else  and  hold  to  the 
light  to  make  sure  of  the  watermark 
and  convey  by  wire  or  express  train  to 
'the  Chief  or  'my  government'  or  the 
police.  They  provide  the  additional  ec- 
stasy, in  this  play,  of  being  'spoof; 
indeed,  the  whole  play  is  a  'spoof  ad- 
venture, with  plenty  of  telephone  (an- 
other old  stage  friend,  still  apparently 
as  flourishing  as  ever)  and  a  hero  in 
bed,  then  in  his  bath,  and  finally  in  a 
safe.  You  perceive  that  this  gives  Mr. 
Kenneth  Douglas  great  opportunities — 
opportunities  of  lovely  silk  pajamas, 
opportunities  of  dressing-gowns  and 
towels,  opportunities  of  dodging — dis- 
robed, as  they  say  in  high-toned  liter- 
ature—behind a  curtain,  with  Miss  Iris 
Hoey  playfully  frisking  and  threaUn- 
ing  to  peep  on  the  other  side,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  nice  conduct  of  the 
famous  eye-glass. 

"There  are  opportunities  for  Miss 
Hoey,  too,  opportunities  for  some 
charming  gowns,  opportunities  for  get- 
ting rolled  up  in  the  counterpane  while 
American  husbands  do  furiously  rage, 
opportunities  for  playing  generally  the 
impudent,  bewitching  minx.  Item,  a 
terrific  game  of  fisticuffs  in  the  dark. 
Item,  a  revolvng  picture  of  the  Kaiser, 
leading  to  a  secret  passage  through 
which— but  no,  the  story  must  not  be 
given  away.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  story 
to  be  found  in  those  all-fiction  maga- 
zines which  you  buy  by  the  half-dozen 
at  Buston  and  used  to  throw  away  at 
Crewe,  but  now  send  to  the  soldiers. 
You  understand  that  the  sale  of  these 
magazines  baffles  statistics  —  and  ac- 
cordingly the  popular  attraction  of  such 
plays  as  The  Man  Who,  etc.,  etc.,  needs 
no  demonstration." 

London  critics  were  pleased  with 
"Remnant,"  produced  on  March  3,  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre: 

It  is  the  simple,  idyllic  story  of  "Rem- 
nant," by  Mr.  Michael  Morton  and  Mr. 
Dario  Niccodemi,  and  gains  much  from 
its  picturesque  setting,  in  which  Bohe- 
mian Paris  of  1840  is  contrasted  with 
glimpses  of  its  fashionable  life,  with 
those  charmingly  quaint  Gavarni  cos-j 
tumes. 

The  link  between  the  two  Is  Tony,  a 
young  engineer,  who  lives  In  a  garret 
with  one  Manon,  an  unsuccessful  singer. 
"Remnant"  is  a  child  of  the  streets,  with 
a  philosophy  and  morality  derived  purely 
from  intuition.  She  makes  Tony's  ac- 
quaintance by  being  sent  home  with  his 
laundry.  From  this  point  the  play  is  a 
study  in  the  development  of  "Remnant," 
with,  of  course,  the  Inevitable  climax  of 
an  attachment  between  her  and  Tony. 
Meantime,  Tony's  married  friend,  Jules, 
a  member  of  the  government,  tries  to 
make  love  to  her.  How  it  ends  is  charm- 
ingly told  in  the  last  act,  where  the 
sweetness  and  simplicity  of  sentiment,  in 
this  and  In  the  other  acts,  constitute 
much  of  the  appeal  of  the  little  play. 
A  Little  Street  Waif. 
Barefooted  and  in  rags.  Miss  Marie 
Lohr  made  a  naive  and  touching  figure 
of  the  golden -hearted  little  street  waif, 
and  later.  In  a  Gavarini  costume  (with 
ringlets),  she  is  irresistible.  She  han- 
dled the  scenes  between  herself  and 
Tony  with  exquisite  delicacy.  Mr. 
Dennis  Eadie,  as  Tony,  was  excellent 
in  his  scenes  with  Manon,  as  well  as 
in  love-making.  As  a  Bohemienne  of 
the  period  Miss  Hilda  Moore  gave  a 
very  clever  study,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing roles,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lownfv  Miss  Mn -  • 
i  el  pope,  Mr.  E  II.  T'aterson,  end  TSiT 
j  H  Vibart  were  all  equally  good.  The 
|  costumes  and  mounting  of  th%  Play^ 

/which  had  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
are  both  effective  and  artistic. 
I    The  play  was  admirably  staged  and 
the   calls   increased   in   number  as  it 
j  proceeded,  ending  with  15  for  the  hero- 
ine of  the  evening.    Mr.  Dennis  Eadle 
I  responded  with  a  few   remarks,  and 
I  told  the' audience  that  Mr.  Dario  Nic-  .. 
codemi,   the  well-known  Italian  play- 
wright,  was   fighting  in   France,  and 
Mr.  Michael  Morton  had  just  assured 
him  that  he  was  not  in  the  house: — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Baker's  play,  "Partner- 
ship." was  given  early  ir.  the  month  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  Although  the  Teye- . 
graph  found  the  men  of  the  piece 
frankly  those  of  a  "woman  writer," 
there  were  many  good  points  in  its 
favor: 

"We  fancy  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker 
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siastic  young  fellow  car- 
witli  brains  and  a  heart 
:hes  of  a  Gradgrind?  But, 
Baker  let  her  sympathies 
run  away  with  her.  She  translated 
her  heroine  indeed;  she  would  have  her 
so  swiftly  converted  to  the  gospel  of 
gathering:  rosebuds  while  you  may,  so 
completely  changed  from  a  woman  of 
business  to  a  happy,  carefree  lover.  She 
made  her  two  men  such  extreme  cases; 
one  a  very  Incarnation  of  a  ledger,  the 
other  an  ecstasy  of  carelessness.  And 
she  let  us  have  so  much  conversation. 
But  very  pleasant  talk  it  was,  and  we 
feel  it  churlish  to  do  the  duty  of  criti- 
cism. There  is. so  much  life  and  gaiety 
in  the  ■writing  that  you  go  with  it  mer- 
rily all  the  way.  A  description  of  the 
plot  may  pass  into  two  sentences.  Kate 
kept  a  milliner's  shop  at  Brighton,  and 
was  such  a  good  woman  of  business 
that  Pillatt,  a  prosperous  draper,  pro- 
posed to  go  into  partnership  with  her 
and  marry  her.  Then  she  met  Fawcett, 
who  was  an  apostle  of  the  Joie  de  vivre. 
and  walked  the  Downs  with  him  and 
threw  over  Pillatt  and  business  for  love 
ot  him.  There  is  much  shrewd  and 
witty  characterization  in  the  women's 
part. 


Mozart's  Operas 
lax  at 
Recent  Revivals 


Popula 


In  the  March 
number  of  the 
Musical  Observ- 
er, Frederick  H. 
■  Martens  writes  as  follows  concerning 
I  "The  Increasing  Popularity  of  Mozart's 
|  Operas": 

I  The  opera  has  Its  Easters  no  less 
I  than  the  church.  Every  season  brings 
with  it  a  day  of  resurrection  for  one  or 
another  of  the  operatic  Messiahs  of  the 
past,  whose  work  may  once  more  speak 
Its  message  of  truth  or  beauty  to  ap- 
preciative ears  or— as  the  case  may  be— 
record  the  fact  that  the  appeal  it  once 
Held  has  been  annulled  with  the  passing 
of  the  years. 

I  ,uThe.  operatic  revival  is  a  fair  test  of 
,  the  right  of  the  dramatic  scores  of  the 
past  to  live  beyond  their  normal  span  of 
't  years    If  they  possess  the  eternal  veritv 

'   „n8|    gueat   art'   tn"  enduring  appeal 
which  characterizes  the  sculpture  of  a 
fj  Phidias,  the  paintings  of  a  Raphael,  the 
*]  dramas  of  a  Shakespeare,  their  revival 
I  again  and  again  merely  affirms  their 
positive  and  deserved  immortality.  And 
|  perhaps,   of  all   bygone  composers  ot 
|i?.?e,ri«8,  Mozart  "revives"  with  a  greater 
justification  of  lasting  charm  and  love- 
liness  than   any  other  master  of  the 
classic  period.    To  borrow  onCe  more  an 
v  •  cles  astical  comparison,  a  Mozart  re- 
Sunday  USUa"y  a  kind  of  0Peratic  Palm 
Of  course,  an  operatic  revival  Is  not 
always   a   simon-pure   tribute   to  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  past  achievement. 
It  may  have  Its  political,  its  commer- 
cial aspects,  it  may  be  prompted  by 
practical    or    personal  considerations, 
boores    such    as    Lucia    or  IVEIisire 
d  Amore.  happy  exemplars  of  the  tune- 
ful barrel  organ  style,  may  shed  their 
cerements  in  order  to  allow  some  won- 
derful individual  soprano  or  tenor  voice 
to  delight  and  Intoxicate  adoring  multi- 
tudes with  li*sh  luxuriance  of  colora- 
tura passages,  and  the  heart-searching 
pathos    of    the    sentimental  cantilena. 
There  are  revivals  which  are  merelv  a 
homage  d'estime  to  the  memory  of  some 
time-honored  name.  There  are  revivals, 
like  those  of  the  scores  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  which  aroused  such  enthusi- 
asm in  France  before  the  war,  promp- 
ted as  much  by  national  pride  and  the 
desire  to  see  "our  own"  given  their 
I  proper  meed  of  attention  as  by  anything 
I  else.    There  are  benefit  revivals,  there 
are  publishers'  revivals,  there  are  re- 
vivals for  the  mere  sake  of  reviving, 
and  many  others.    All   this,  however, 
does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  re- 
vivals, such  as   those   of  the  Mozart 
scores,  revivals  in  which  Mozart's  mu- 
sic makes  the  auditor  forget* that  the 
opera  he  hears  of  being  "revived,"  and 
I  wakes  the  desire  that  more  of  the.  mas- 
I  ter's  scores  might  be  included  in  the 
1  current  repertory. 

Such  was,  for  instance,  the  1912  revival, 
j  at  the  Metropolitan,  of  the  Magic  Flute, 
I  sung  in  German,  as  originally  written, 
and  -with  the  spoken  dialogue   of  the 
original  version  to  take  the  place  of  the  \ 
tiresome  recitativo  passages  of  the  Ital- 
]  Ian  version.  The  14  tableaux  were  staged 
,  with  great  scenic  splendor,  and  as  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Hertz,  Mozart's  tender 
i  melodies  and  limpid  orchestration  were 
given  a  far  more  Interesting  and  dra- 
matic reading  than  that  usually  deter- 
mined by  academic  tradition.   Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  Emmy  Desj 
tinn  as  Pamina.  and  recall  Miss  Ethel 
Parks,  the  young.  American  soprano 
who  made  her  debut  as  the  "Queen  of 
the  Night,''  set  off  by  the  sable  firma- 
ment with  its  golden  stars  which  formed 
a  background  for  the  scene  in  which  her 
riii.i     occurs,    originally    written  by 
MHOKU't  ~ for  the  "dexterous  throat."  of 
'.is   sister-in-law,    Mme.    Holer..  ,Slczai> 
(Taeaino;.  iiuwai;4  L*u»itow  (3ajBatrs: 


And,  incidentally,  it  might -be  men- 
tioned that  "Wolf-Ferrari's  "Le  Donne 


die  pages  might  have  been  wrltUn  by 
the  composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  him- 
self, so  unassumingly  fresh  and  sponta-. 
neous  are  they,  and  so  genuinely  Mo- 
zartean  In  style  and  spirit- 
Two  years  later,  at  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  Thomas  Beecham  gave  Lon- 
doners an  opportunity,  during  the  same 
season,  to  contrast  tho  music  of  Mozart 
and  Richard  Strauss  in  scores  which 
have  ancient  Egypt  in  common  for  their 
scene  of  action— "The  Magic  Flute"  and 
the  ballet,  "La  Legende  de  Joseph." 
Much  in  Mozart's  confused  libretto  has 
lost  its  meaning  in  this  day  of  enligh- 
tenment. In  the  18th  century  the  prin- 
[  ciples  of  Freemasonry— the  libretto  of 
I  "The  Magic  Flute"  deals  with  its  an- 
cient ritual  and  the  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  in  an 
ambient  of  Egyptian  temples  -were  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  suspicion 'by 
authority.  Allusion  to  crowned  enemies 
af  Masonic  principles  which,  no  doubt, 
delighted  an  audience  when  first  writ- 
ten, have  nowMost  their  point,  and  the 
motives  which  Inspire  tho  principals  ap- 
pear footless  at  times.  But  for  all  that, 
Schlkaneder's  hero,  young  Tamino, 
seems  more  human  that  the  pepless, 
i  prune  and  primsy  Joseph  of  Count  Kess-; 
7;  ler  and  Hugo  von  Hoffmansthal,  a 
Frankenstein  of  frigidity,  whose  sym- 
bolic aloofness  and  spiritual  arrogance 
are  offensive  to  the  intelligence.  With 
regard  to  the  music  of  these  two  wprks, 
the  straightforward  loveliness  of  Mo- 
zartean  melody  will  probably  win  ap- 
preciation long  after  the  gorgeous  or- 
chestral florescence  which  is  the  meat 
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Ibe  them.  As  for  his  other  mui 
played  so  continuously  that  the 
Dvival"  cannot  nronerlv  be  uai 


MME:  FRIEDA  HEM  PEL 
SINGS  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 


of  the  Strausslan  score  has  fallen  away 
from  its  programmatic  hones.  And  un- 
derlying Mozart's  music  is  a  textual 
symbolism  which  we  can  understand— 
"the  ascent  of  the  soul  purified  by  suf- 
fering and  love,  to  the  highest  wisdom." 
The  text  symbolism  of  Joseph,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mainly  turgid  balderdash. 

The  year  just  passed  has  added  some 
interesting  testimonials  to  the  ever  ver- 
nal character  of  the  Mozartean  opera. 
One  was  Albert  Reiss's  production  of 
"Bastlen  and  Bastienne"  and  "The  Im- 
presario," those  delightful  operetta 
scores,  of  which  the  last-named,  to 
quote  Herbert  F.  Peyser,  an  authority 
on  such  matters,  "Mozart,  in  the  golden 
creative  maturity  of  his  30th  year, 
dashed  off."  . 

This  year  we  have  again  had  "The 
Magic  Flute"  at  the  Metropolitan,  a 
recent  performance  of  which  was  touched 
with  unpremeditated  humor.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  naughty  Monostatos  (Max 
Bloch),  the  Moorish  minion  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Night,  in  attempting  to 
force  his  attentions  on  the  innocent 
Pamina  (Melanie  Kurt),  the  sweetheart 
of  young  Tamino,  was  so  rudely  and 
forcefully  rebuked  by  the  saintly  Saras- 
tro,  high  priest  of  Isis  (Carl  Braun), 
that  he  lost  his  raven  wig,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  audience,  as  well  as  hi 
of  the  singers  who  figured  in  the  inci-  5> 
dent. 

But,  above  all,  the  year  has  brought  \  y 
us  a  notably  fine  revival'  of  "The  Mar-  ' 
riage  of  Figaro,"  which  Streatfelld  calls  fj 
"perhaps  the   highest  achievement  offj! 
the  all-embracing  genius  of  Mozart  in 
that  he  made  an  artificial  comedy  of  in- 
trigue, trivial  when  not  squalid,  into  one 
of  the  great  music-dramas  of  the  world." 
Last  heard  in  this  city  during  the  sea- 
son of  1908-1909,   with  Mme.  Sembrlch 
and  Mme.  Emma  Eames  in  the  cast,  its 
production  at  this  time,  In  view  of  its 
exceeding  technical  difficulties,  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  was  sung, 
reflects  all  credit  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Metropolitan  company.  Frieda  Hem- 
pel  as  Susanna,  Margaret  Matzenauer 

I  as  the  Countess  and  Geraldino  Farrar  as 

i  Cherubino  made  admirable  Mozart  sing- 
ers, and  Giuseppe  De  Luca  was  as  satis- 
fying a  Figaro  in  Mozart's  opera  this 
season   as  in   Rossini's  Beaumarchals 

;  Bcore  of  last.  Geraldine  Farrar's  de- 
lightful interpretation  of  the  role  of 
Cherubino  recalls  a  remark  of  Maurice 

I  Halperson,  the  eminent  critic,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  those  brilliant  lectures 
on  "The  History  of  the  Opera"  which 
he.  has  been  giving  at  the  New  York 
College  of  Music  Auditorium,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "those  operatic  roles  in  which 
women  appear  as  men,  they  might  be 
called  'trousered  roles,'  and  which  spec- 
ulate on  the  charms  of  the  sex  thus 
travestied,  can  trace  their  origin  back 
to  the  'male  sopranos'  of  the  18th  cen- 

'  tury."  And  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  Geraldine  Farrar  was  among 
those  whom  ho  had  in  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  "the  Pages,  who  have  so  long 
and  charmingly  played  their  mischievous 
part  on  the  stage,  and  whose  race  has 
not  yet  died  out." 

But  Mozart's  music  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  discussion  of  its  interpre- 
ters, though,  after  all,  it  has  already 
been  so  thoroughly  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed that  there  remains  but  little  to 
flay.  It  is  certain,  as  one  commentator 
remarks,  that  "We  rise  from  seeing  a 

performance  of  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  with 
no  consciousness  of  the  art  employed, 
but  with  a  feeling  of*  having  assisted  in 
an  actual  scene  in  real  life."  And  this 
remark  may  be  applied  directly  to  the 
recent  production. 

We  may  speak  of  the  "revival"  of  a 
Mozart  score  on  the  operatic  boards. 
Mozart's  operas,  thrust  aside  by  newer 
works  which  demand  a  hearing,  may  not 


connection  with  it.    Do  not  the  Flon- 
zaleys,  the  Kneisels  and  countless  other 
chamber  music  organizations  continual- 
ly play  Mozrat's  quartets  and  trios?  Are 
Hot  his  songs  still  sung  in  recital,,  and  do 
not  the  concert,  pianists,  though  they 
may  not  devote  overmuch  attention  to 
his  concertos,  still  play  his  sonatas  and  I 
fantasias  in  public?  Is  his  requiem  mass 
never  given'.'    Kven  his  youthful  ballet.) 
"Les   Petits    Lions,"    written   for  the! 
Paris  of  Louis  XV..  Is  still  included  in 
the  modern  repertory  because  of  the  I 
charm  and  graco  of  its  delightful  dance! 
numbers. 

We  cannot  very  well  have  too  much; 
Mozart.    And,   as  Herbert  F.  Peyser 
intimates  in  writing  of  the  production  of 
"Bastlen  and  Bastienne"  and  "The  Im- 
presario," there  are  other  works  by  other 
composers  of  his  general  period  whic'i 
would  be  well  worth  reviving,  "Gluck. 
Pergolesi,   Palsello,  Gretry,  Monslgny,! 
Rousseau,   Paer,    Dalyrac   and  others] 
wrote  delicious  trifles,  light  as  air,  that| 
would    probahly    captivate    a  moder 
audience  if  done  four  or  five  times 
year,  with  finish  and  the  comic  touch,,  In 
•a  good  English  translation,  and  'in  * 
theatre  of  proportions  permitting  th 
necessary  contiguity  of  actors  and  spec-j 
tators." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  passing  of  tlmej 
will  bring  with  it  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  of  "Indromeneo,"  whose 
brilliantly  colored  orchestral  score  has 
been  called  "the  foundation  of  all  raod-i 
ern  orchestration";  of  "The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio,"  which  has  recently 
given  such  pleasure  in  London;  of  the 
little  comic  opera  "L'Oie  de  Caire." 
which  has  been  successfully  presented 
(with  a  libretto  adapted  by  Victor  Wil- 
der) both  in  Paris  and  London;  and  of 
j  "Cosl  fan  tuttl,"  whose  charming  mua 
'.  w 


.  would  also  benefit 
'  translation ! 


by  a  new  libretto  I 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — Symphony  Hall    3:30.     Song  r«ciMI 

by  Mme.  Julia  Culp.  See  special  notice. 
Monday — Jordan  Hall,  3  P,  M.  Piano  recital 
by  Lacta  Hartley,  Brahma,  Rhapaodle,  Op 
110.  Waltz.  No.  15:  (ituck-Brabuis,  Gavot'e , 
Mendelssohn,  Variations  Serieuses;  Chopin, 
Fantusle.  Op.  -to.  Nocturne,  Scherzo,  Bunt 
minor;  Arensk.v.  Pros  ,le  la  Mer;  Paderewskl, 
t'racovienne  l-antastlque:  Ravel,  La  Vallee 
des  Cloches;  Pierre,  Cache-Cache;  Grieg. 
Mystere;  MacDowcll,  Concert  Etude. 

Stelnert  Hall,  8  P.   M.     Fourth  concert 
Gaulols   in    aid    of    tho    fund    for  French 
musicians.     "Epoch   of   Marie  Antoinette." 
Lecture   by    M.    Mercler    of    Harvard  Dnl 
versify.    The  Boston  Quartet  of  Ancient  In- 
struments  and    Mrs.    Laura    Littlefleld,  so- 
prano,   in    works   of    J/)»IIIet,  d'Hervelon. 
Conpecin.   Jaquln.    Kamcau,    Mllandre,  Mat- 
cellft  Saccbini  and  Garat. 
Wednesday — Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.     Rerital  bvl 
Claire  Forbes,  pianist ;  Barbara  Werner,  vio 
linist    and     Charles     De     Mailly,  flutist. 
Lekeu.  Sonata    for  piano  and   violin;  Mar- 
cello.  Sonata  for  piano  and  flute;  Conperln. 
Sonata  lor  violin,  piano  and  flute;  Pierne! 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.    In  the  sonataa 
by  Marcello  and  Couperin  Miss  trbrbes  Kill 
play  the  harps U  hord. 
Thursday— Jordan  Hall,  8:18  P.  M,    Piano  re- 
rital  by  Hodwlg  S'hroeder.    Scarlatti,  Pas  ! 
torale.    Scherzo;    Brahma.    Rhapsodle  In   B  I 
minor;      Schubert,      "Moments     Musical*",  I 
Andante  in  A-flat   major.  Allegro  Moderat.i 
in    V    minor.    Impromptu    No,    4;  Chopin 
Scherzo  In  B   minor.   Mazurka    In  0-eban> 
minor,  Impromptn  in  A-flat  major,  Etude  In 
C   minor,   Grande   Valae   In   A-flat  major 
Debussy,  Brouillard,  Jardin  Sons  La  Pllnr  : 
Borodin.  Au  Convent;  Greig,  Marche  Nup- 
tlalc,  iv-cne  qu  Carnaval. 

Treniont  Temple,  8  p,  M.  Mrs  Atwood 
Baker,  sopra.no;  Mine  LIU  la  Soelllng  con- 
tralto and  the  Lotus  quartet.  Arias'  from 
"Tosca"  and  Tsrlinikowaky's  "Joan  of  Arc  " 
Songs  by  Douty,  Squire.  Manner,  Daniels 
Oliver.  Wynian.  Burlcigb,  Horner,  Haunf 
old  fashioned  melodies  and  the  sextet  from 
"Lucia." 

Friday — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.M.  Nine- 
teenth Symphousajitmicert.    Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor.   See  specJUfnotice. 
Saturday—Jordan  HW,  3  P.  M.     Violin  re- 
cital by  Eddy  Brortn:  L.  T.  Gruenberg  ac- 
companist.      Beethoven.     Sonata.     Op  '  41 
iKreutzcrl:  R-.-k-Ii,  Scotch  PatHo^a;  r'honiii- 
Aucr,    Nocturne:    Pugauini-Browii,  Cupr|e« 
No.   <£:   Beethoven-Krelaler,   Rondlno;  Har- 
tnati,  Littlv  Caprice  (flrst  lime');  Krrialut 
Tainuoriu  I  llinois;  Sarasutc.  Spanish  Danes. 
A  jBiflSJi .  JPagaiuaj-Bebjui,  Uanrta  /so,  ' 


GULICK  RECITAL 

Yesterday  afternoon  Miss  Anne  Gu- 
llck  gave  the  last  of  three  piano  recit- 
als in  Steinert  Hall,  playing  music  by 
Baff,  Chopin  and  Richard  Strauss, 
whose  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Nagel  and  Miss  Gu- 
lick.  Miss  Gulick  again  showed  the 
thoroughness  of  her  training,  her  own 
indisputable  talent  for  music  and  for 
the  playing  of  the  piano,  and  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  she  studies  her 
art.  She  has  now  an  enviable  technical 
foundation,  an  appreciation  of  music  of 
many  styles,  a  sense  ot  form  and  in- 
tellectual understanding  of  the  compo- 
sitions which  she  interprets,  rare  in  a 
pianist  of  her  years.  Sfie  played  much 
of  her  Chopin  in  a  romantic  spirit  and 
with  appropriate  tone  color.  She  and 
Mr.  Nagel  gave  an  excellent  interpreta- 
tion of  Strauss'  sonata.  Again  the  audi- 
ence was  a  large  one,  and  enthusiastic 
in  its  approval.  ,_ — ^^aj 


Metropolitan  Opera  Company  So- 1 
prano  Entertains  a  Large' 
Audience. 

Mme.  Fried*  Hempel,  soprano  of  the  [ 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  sang  at 
Symphony    Hall   yesterday   afternoon.  I 
Coenraad  V.  Bos  was  the  pianist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:   Handel  "Qual  ] 
farfalleeta,"  from  "Partenope."  "Come, 
Beloved,"   from  "Atalanta";  Schubert,  i 
Die  Farelle;  Schumann.  Der  Nussbaum;  i 
Beethoven,   Der  Kuss;    Brahms,  Ver- 
geblichcs    Staendchen;    Bellini,  "Casta 
Diva."  from  ''Norma";    Humperdlnck,  • 
Cradle  Song;  Alabreff,  The  Nightingale; 
jWolf,  The  Mousetrap;  Pfitzner,  's  Gretl;  I 
fold  English,  Phyllis  has  such  charming  i 
■graces;    Burleigh,    Deep    River;    old  * 
Swedish,    When    I    Was  Seventeen; 
Strauss,  Blue  Danube  Walt*. 

Mme.  Hempel,  distinguished  in  Bdng  1 
and  action  on  the  operatic  stage,  is  un-  I 
.usually  gifted.    She  la  a  mistresa  of  t 
'coloratura;  she  is  also  an  accomplished 
lieder  singer.  Her  voice  is,  first  of  all, 
.rarely  beautiful  in  quality,  full,  smooth,  j 
•brilliant.    Yesterday  she  sang  Handel's  j 
florid   music    with    indisputable    skill,  f 
lightness,  delicacy.  She  was  at  home  in  r, 
Bellini's  celebrated  air  from  "Norma,"  [ 
which    most    effectively    revealed  her 
j!  supremacy  in  the  performance  of  elab- 
j  orate   music.     In   the   familiar   songs  : 

■  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Beethoven, 
'  Brahms,  in  Pfitzner's  '"s  Gretl"  she  was 

■  charming,  womanly,  sympathetic.  The 
]  arrangement  of  Strauss's  waltz  waa 
[sung  with  verve  and  joyous  abandon. 

>  A  large  audience  was  appreciative, 
p  and  Mme.  Hempel  added  to  the  pro- 
'"■gram. 

I    Next^  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  con- 
'  cert  in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  the  Bos- 
JL  ton    Symphony    orchestra.    Dr.  Karl 
I  Muck,  conductor,  assisted  by  the  Rad- 
R  cliffe  Choral  Society  and  Harvard  Uni- 
tt  versify  Glee  Club,  will  present  a  most 
interesting  program,  as  follows:  Rheln- 
berger,  Theme  and  Variations  for  violin 
and  organ,  op.  150,  played  by  the  entire 
j  violin  section:  Bach,  Motet,  "I  Wrestle 
land  Pray";  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Trls- - 
|  tan  und  Isolde";  Brahms,  Song  of  Des- 
tiny;   Wagner,   Prelude   to  "Parsifal." 
]  selections  from  "Siegfried"  and  "Goet- 
I  terdaemnierung,"    overture   to  "Tann- 
I  hauser." 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Laeta  Hartley,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Her  program  was  as  follows: 
Brahms,  Rhapsodie.  op.  119,  Waltz, 
No.  16;  Gluck-Brahms.  Gavotte:  Men- 
delssohn, Variations  Serieuses;  Chopin, 
Fantalsie,  op.  49,  Nocturn,  Scherzo,  B- 
flat  minor;  Arensky,  Pres  de  la  mer; 
Paderewski,  Cracovlenne  Fantastlque; 
Stojowski,  Chant  d'Amour;  Pierne, 
Cache  Cache;  Grieg,  Mystere;  MacDow- 
ell,  Concert  Etude. 

Miss  Hartley,  coming  from  Peters- 
burg. Va.,  studied  the  piano  in  Boston. 
She  has  played  several  times  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  its  trips. 
Her  home  is  now  in  New  York. 

She  is  an  agreeable  pianist,  and  for  a 
pianist  to  be  pleasing  Is  often  better  for 
her  and  the  hearer  than  if  she  is  called 
great,  or,  to  use  a  term  once  common 
in  the  German  vocabulary  of  music, 
formidable.  For,  after  all,  It  is  not  the 
chief  mission  of  music  to  stun,  dazzle  or 
perplex.  Mips  Hartley  by  her  playing 
gave  genuine  pleasure.  While  the  pro- 
gram was  not  an  unusual  one,  It  was 
well  arranged  and  suited  to  the  pianist's 
nature. 

Strange  to  say,  Miss  Hartley's  playing 
of  the  first  pages  of  Brahms's  Rhapsody 
was  disappointing  and  gave  little  prom- 
|  ise  of  what  was  to  come.    Her  perform- 
I  ance  of  the  stormy  passages  was  only 
I  superficially  forcible,  and  the  fire  fiick- 
,  ered.    Her  chords  were  dry  and  brittle, 
and  dashing  passages  were  not  even. 
But  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the  more 
lyrical  measures  she  began  to  work  her 
spell,  and  In  the  remit ining  pieces  of  the 
group  and  In  the  pieces  by  Chopin  she 
;  displayed  admirable  qualities. 

Take,    for    instance,    the    little    and ! 
charming    waltz    by    Brahms.  Some 
pianists  would  have  exaggerated  its  nat- : 
urally  slight  importance,  others  would 
have  played  it  indifferently,  flippantly, 
as  though  saying:    "Here's  a  trifle  that 
may  please  you  ;  It  is  hardly  worthv  my 
attention."    Miss  Hartley,  by  playing  it 
simply,  with  a  beautiful  touch  and  well 
defined  rhythm,  made  It  a  feature  of  her| 
recital,  for  the  artist  Is  sometimes  more 
clearly  revealed  by  the  interpretation  of 
little  pieces   than   those  of  thunderous 
apeech.    The  same  might  be  said  of  her 
performance  of  the  gavotte. 

Mendelssohn's  Variations  are  well- 
worn,  often,  when  heard,  too  serious,  ( 
but  Miss  Hartley  hy  the  contrasting! 
of  moods,  by  a  noteworthy  command  | 
of  nuances,  and  by  a  pervading  musical! 
■pirlt  gave  the  movements  fresh  life.  I 


Whan.,  here,  "As  Irt  MrTnTerpreUllon 

MChuiiin's  'Scherzo  there  was  now  and 
too  marked  nicety  In  the  treat- 
mint   of  detail,   hut  this  nicety  came 
from  thoughtfulnesB  and  the  desire  to 

bring  out  nil  that  la  In  the  mueic.  To 
our  mind,  however,  the  Scherio  should 
thave  n  more  constantly  demoniacal  rush 
except,    of   course,    In   the   contracting  g 

middle  section. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily.  This  of  itself  meant  little  or 
nothing     u  is  the  fashion  In  these  days 

to  applaud  everybody  and  everything 
It  concert  hall.  A  finer  tribute  to  the 
Hanist  yesterday  was  the  close  atten- 
tlon  paid  her;  the  quiet  of  pleasure 
that  is  louder  in  praise  than  the  cus- 
tomary clapping  together  of  hands. 


something  came  out  of  the 
scuttle  and  ran  ulong  the 
;  after  hatch.  All  brown  it 
iremed  to  he  covered  with 


iore- 
rfcck 


On  the  Foxhound 

MP -the  World  Wags: 
rr'Cliat  gorilla  yarn  Phaghcllion  had  put 
in  the  He   ild  Sunda;   didn't  sound  hair 
■E'lmproba hie  as  some  I've  heard.  Anj 
Wld  idler  that's  boarding  with  us  now, 
6,  professor  he  is,  I  think  he  works  in  > 
the  college  at  Cambridge,  lie  said  'twas 
a  piece  .it  work  that  Baron  Munchausen 
htm  elf  needn't  a  been  ashamed  of.    So,  . 
jusi  to  lei  him  know  that  they's  strange  : 
things  as  that  that  happened  to  me,  I 
told  him  about  a  happening  I  had  back 
K.*73,  in  the  Foxhound.  v 
^Bje  Foxhound  was  one  of  them  old  R 
bluff  bowed  fellers,  built  in  Dartmouth  F 
about  the  year  1.    She'd  brought  home 
a  good  deal  of  ile,  and  by  the  time  she 
■s  cussed  onto  me  it  was  about  time  , 
■he  was  sent  over  to  the  Kairhaven  1 
Junkyard.    As  the  old.chanty  goes,  "She  | 
wouldn't  wear,  and  she  wouldn't  stay,"  i 
pad  more  mates  had  cussed  their  way  I 
gjpto  hell   aboard  of  her  than  all  the  1 
Hist  of  the  fleet  put  together.    When  old  J 
Howland  tells  me  I  was  to  take  her  out  f 
next  vyage,  me  having  lost  the  Wild ! 
Goose  the  year  afore,  with  400  barrels 

■  ile,  I  says  to  him,  "I've  heard  of 
Skippers    being    punished    afore,  for 

ig  ships.  *ut  dont  ye  think  this 
er  comes  under  'cruel  and  unusual' 
ishments?"  He  laffe'd,  and  solemnly 
nised  me  that' the  next  vyage  I  was* 
to  go  in  the  Traveller,  so  I  let  him  fox 
into  going.     First  off,   I  had  the 
st   crew    ever   sot   foot   on  decki 
iplanking.    I  dont  believe  they  was  one 
If  em  was  ever  nigher  salt  water  than 
Chicago,   afore  they  was  cussed  onto 
me.    The  only  men  aboard  that  had 
ever  seen  blackskin  was  the  boatsteer- 
ers  and  the  four  mates.  Well,  sir,  we 
managed  to  get  down  off  Java,  cutting 
In     as  high  as  one  out  of  every  50 
whales  we  lowered  for,  which  was  doing 
well  for  this  crew.    Fretty  darn  near 
mean   we   was— dont   believe   we  had 
more'n    200    barrels    all    told.  Seems 
though  when  we  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  whale  alongside  he'd  turn  out 
to  be  an  old  dryskin.    One  old  feller 
I  remember,  wo  got  14  barrels  out  of.  , 
Come  along  July,  and  It  was  hotter'n  ? 
the  hinges  of  hell,  ad  we  met  up  with 
the  Matilda  Sears,  bound  home.  We  had 
a  gam,  and -her  old  man  said  he'd  run 
past  quite  a  pod  of  whales  the  day  be- 
fore, but,  being  full  up  to  the  hatch  I 
combings  he  didn't  lower.   I  sot  out  to 
hunt  em  up,  and  the  next  day  sure  i1 
enough,  the  foremst  head  sung  out,  hav-  I 
Ing  raised  half  a  dozen  or  so  off  our  lar- 
board bow.   They  seemed  to  be  a  pod  o' 
cows,  and  we  lowered  all  five  boats,  me  I 
going  along  with  the  rest  of  'em.    I  run  I 
up  alongside  of  a  sizeable  cow,  and  my  | 
boatsteerer,  nigger  feller  from  Fogo,  lie 
was,  put  both  irons  in  up  to  the  hitches, 
and  off  we  went.    Now  generally  a  whale 
heads  right  up  to  wlndard,  but  this  one 
didn't.    Want  much  wind  blowing,  and 
no  sea  at  aH  to  speak  of,  but  I'd  no- 
ticed when  we  left  the  ship  that  the 
glass  was  dropping',  and  sorter  callated 
we'd  get  a  storm  afore  very  long.  John 
Hathaway,  my  mate,  was  laid  up  with  a 
bile,  and  he  was  keeping  ship.    I  went 
forai'd,  after  the  whale  sot  off,  and  we  U 
tried  to  haul  the  boat  up  to  her,  but  you  j 
Blight's  well  have  tried  to  haul  up  the  ! 
foremst.    She  kept  K  up  till  well  after  j, 
dark,  and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  (■'-. 
cut,  she  not  showing  no  signs  of  weak-  ! 
ening.    So  I  cut,  and  off  she  went  with 
half  a  mile  of  line  and  half  a  dozen 
drugs  I'd  bent  on,  and  two  new  irons. 
They  was  a  little  breeze  sprung  up,  and  * 
I  we  stepped  the  mast  and'  histed  sail,  and  1 
sot  out  for  the  old  Foxhound,  steering! 
by  compass.    Next  morning,  when  the  I 
siin  come  up,  there  was  a  bark,  about, 
400  tons  by  guess,  not  more'n  a  mile  off  I 
I  to  looard.    Thinks  I.  I'll  run  over  and! 
I  see  if  she's  seen  the  Foxhound.  Wei 
I  made  a  hitch  over  to  her  and  run  up  un- 1 
I  der  her  quarter,  and  I  hailed  her.  Not  a, 
I  darn  sound  did  I  get  out  of  her.  Seemed 
I  f  unnv,  too,  her  laying  there  with  all  sail 
furled  and  not  a  sign  of  life  aboard  her, 
so  I  says  to  the  men,  "lay  me  alongside 
and  we'll  board  her."   When  I  stepped  I 
on  her  deck  I  see  rfcght  off  they  was  I 
something  wronfi^ 

The  boats  was  all  on  their  davies,  and 
everything  would  a  looked  all  right  to 
a  landlubber,  but  I  knew  there  was 
something  mysterious  aboard.  I  stuck 
my  head  down  the  after  hatch  and 
sung  out,  and  soon  as  I  did  there  was 
about  50  marline  spikes  and  belaying 
pins  and  such  flew  up  to  meet  me,  and 
the  dernedest  chippering  broke  loose 
below  I'd  ever  heard.  I  went  over  the 
Jgide  'bout  as  quick  as  I  ever  left  a'. 
Iship,  and  the  men  pulled  off  a  couplet, 

■  of  strokes  and  we  lay  there  watching.! 
iMind  you,  I  knew  they  want  no  hu-" 
BmMn  men  ever  made  no  such  noise  ask 
■?5d  heard,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  take  I 

1  w  .Ucks  »i  .:   .\  h  t :.  i 


of  tho  men  sung  out  that  it  was 
|  Davy  Jones,  and  I  had  to  hit  him  with 
|  the  tiller  to  make  him  behave.  Then 
la  couple  more  came  out.  and  we  see 
I  they  was  great,  big  monkeys,  same  as 
I  you  see  In  clrcusses.  Thinks  I.  I  guess 
we  can  handle  a  passel  of  monkeys  all 
,  right,  between  us,  so  I  says  to  pull 
alongside  again,  which  we  did,  and 
darjied  if  thein  monkeys  didn't  man  the 
I  rail  and  drive  us  off,  heaving  all  sorts 
of  hardware  at  us,  and  one  big  feller 
had  broken  out  the  spare  Irons,  and 
darned  If  he  couldn't  heave  one  like  a 
Gay  Head  Indian.  I  see  it  want  no  place 
fCr  us,  and  we  give  it  up  and  sot  out 
for  the  Foxhound,  getting  aboard  about 
six  bells  that  afternoon.  I  told  Mr. 
Hathaway  about  it,  and  arter  we'd 
chewed  it  over  amongst  us,  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  was  going  to  have  another 
look  at  that  there  bark.  She  would  be 
laying  to  looard  of  us,  so  down  we  run, 
and  next  morning  there  she  was.  This 
time  we  lowered  three  boats,  and  I  took 
my  riflle  along,  and  when  we  pulled 
alongside,  and  one  of  them  darned  apes 
showed  up,  I  let  him  have  it.  He  give 
a'  sort  of  shout,  and  over  the  rail  he 
went,  all  whango.  The  rest  of  'em 
didn't  show  hide  nor  hair  above  decks, 
so  arter  hollering  a  while,  we  pulled 
up  alongside  and  hopped  aboard.  We 
all  had  either  boarding  knives  or  boat 
spades,  and  I  flggered.  we'd  be  able  to 
hold  our  own  with  any  monkeys  that 
might  be  aboard. 

I  took  a  look  down  Into  the  cabin 
and  didn't  see  any  monkeys,  so  Mr% 
Nye,  the  second  mate,  and  me  went' 
down.  We  found  things  was  in  a  pretty 
mess,  clothes  thrown  all  around,  and 
things  busted  up  pretty  thorough.  Fust 
thing  I  looked  for  was  the  log,  and 
found  it  in  a  corner,  with'  the  covers 
torn  off,  and  all  chewed  up,  but  I  was 
able  to  make  out  that  she  was  the  bark 
Von  Essen,  of  Hamburg,  out  of  Singa- 
pore, with  a .  miscellaneous  cargo,  in- 
cluding five  orang  utangs  for  some  zoo 
in  Germany.  The  last  entry  was  made, 
a  week  afore,  and  didn't  say  nothing 
about  no  trouble,  but  it  was  easy  tq 
see  that,  somehow  or  other  them  crit- 
ters had  got  out  of  their  crates  and 
hove  the  crew  overboard.  Next  thing 
was  to  kill  'em  and»  get  control  of  the 
ship  again.  Sounds  easy,  as  the  feller 
says,  but  try  it  some  day  when  you 
ain't  got  nothing  else  to  do,  and  see 
how  you  like  it.  Fust  off,  my  boat- 
steerer. great  big  strapping  black  Por-i* 
tugee  he  was,  too,  he  says  he's  going 
to  clean  'em  out  of  the  forecasl,  so  he 
takes  a  boatspade,  and  down  he  goes. 
Soon  as  he  got  outer  sight  we  heard 
him  yell,  and  then  a  couple  of  thuds 
below,  and  that  was  all.  Mr.  Nye  he 
stuck  his-  head'  down  the  scuttle  and 
got  hit  with  a  piece  of  wood  big  as 
your  head,  and  we  pulled  him  back  just 
about  one  inch  ahead  of  a  big  hairy  paw 
big  as  a  spare  topsl.  That  was  enough 
exploring  for  any  of  us.  We  had  the, 
deck,  and  the  monkeys  had  the  below- 
decks,  and  they  didn't  dare  come  out, 
and  we  didn't  dare  go  below.  We  hung  j 
around  all  day,  trying  one  thing  arter 
another,  such  as  throwing  sulphur  down 
and  trying  to  burn  'em  out,  but  they  I 
managed  to  put  the  fire  out  every  time,  , 
finally  grabbing  a  Kanaka  that  pulled  j 
tub  oar  in  my  boat,  and  hauling  him 
Sown  o'  sight.  When  it  come  dark  we 
left,  her,  not  earing  to  take  no  chances 
with  them  monkeys  when  we  couldn't 
see  'em. 

Next  day  Mr.  Nye  come  down  and  I 
called  me,  sqon  as  it  was  daylight,  j 
"They've  got  sail  on  the  bark,  Cap'n,"] 
he  says,  "and  I  can  just  make  out  their 
topsls  from  deck."  I  thought  the  dam 
fool  must  have  gone  crazy  in  the  night, 
and  I  jumped  on  deck  and  started  to 
give  him  hell.  But  darned  if  it  want  so. 
It  was  light  by  that  time,  and  way  off 
to  looard  there  she  was.  I  clapped  all 
sail  on  the  old  Foxhound  and  sot  out 
after  her,  but  she  had  the  start  of  us, 
and  was  a  better  sailer  too  (she  couldn't 
have  been  any  worse),  and  we  didn't 
get  any  nearer  than  to  be  able  to  see 


WILRl'R.  TfTB>  TRfc — "He  Said— and 

Sho  Relieved  Him."  a  farce  In  three 
j  acts  by  Frances  Nordstrom.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

.Tune  Mason  Josephine  Drake 

Harvey  Robert  Capron 

Max  Small  Albert  Howeori 

Philip  Harrison'.  Frederick  Eric 

ftovle  Currlson  Mary  Young 

Murrin  May  Dudley  Han-ley 

Cora  DalliK  Bottio  Barnleoat 

r>ed  Dallls  ..0.  R.  McKlnney 

Sarah  May  Grace  Valentiue 

Mrs.  Rockwell  Grace  Reals 

Mary  Dillon  Kate  Ryan 

Vidu  Thomaa  Florence  Hunting-tin 

Officer  Murry  Thomaa  F.  Tracy 

This  farce  does  not  invite  serious  at- 
tention. It  is  doubtful  If  It  could  stand 
tho  acid  test  of  such  pieces.  The  crucial 
question  Is,  is  It  funny? 

The  plot  appears  to  concern  tho  un- 
successful attempt  of  one  Philip  Gar- 
rison, a  passionate  disciple  of  free  love, 
to  prove  his  theory.  For  when  Dr.  May,  - 
a  philandering  physician  who  uses  the 
same  vocabulary  for  every  female 
patient,  awakens  Dovie  Garrison's  soul 
with  a  kiss,  Philip  Joyfully  gives  his 
wife  to  the  doctor  In  accordance  with  j 
the  principles  of  his  belief.  Unfor-  j 
tunately  Dr.  May  is  married.  Hi*  wife, 
who  has  ■  been  flirting  abroad,  returns 
at  the  usual  awkward  moment.  Two 
other  married  ladies  also  Imagine  them- 
selves the  doctor's  affinity.  Dovie 
however,  like  the  unkissed  wives  who 
sometimes  figure  in  divorce  cases, 
longed  only  for  love  instead  of  theories. 
When  her  husband  showed  himself 
[more  fond  she  preferred  him  to  the 
doctor  and  led  him  home  in  triumph. 
Other  difficulties  are  adjusted  in  the 
last  act. 

The  situations  are  neither  new  nor 
(particularly  diverting.  Now  and  then 
la  salacious  line  is  introduced  to  enliven 
Ithe  dialogue.  Speed  and  agility  Is  re- 
Iquired  of  every  member  in  the  cast. 
There  are  two  overworked  staircases, 
two  doors  abused  in  a  like  manner,  be- 
sides a  noisy  and  active  telephone. 
There  is  a  general  impression  of  flut- 
tering ladies  in  elaborately  haremesque 
attire.  There  is  a  monotonous  indul- 
gence in  hysterics. 

Miss  Young,  who  was  chiefly  required 
to  be  guileless  and  coquettish,  played 
Dovie  with  vivacity.  Mr.  Eric,  now 
strangely  wandering  from  romantic  and 
Shakesperian  fields,  was  not  unrealistic 
as  the  puzzled  theorist.  Mr.  Hawley 
was  mildly  seductive  as  Dr.  May.  Miss 
Ryan  was  lifelike  as  Mary  Dillon. 
Others  in  the  cast  worked  hard  and 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  forced  merri- 
ment decreed  by  the  playwright. 

An  audience  of  good  size  gave  Miss 
Young  and  other  locally  well  known 
members  of  the  cast  a  hearty  welcome. 
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couple  of  them  big  apes  run  up  the  rig- 


ging  and  lay  out  on  the  main  yard 
through  my  glasses.  I  passed  a  half 
dozen  whales  trying  to  get  up  to  her, 
but  it  want  no  use,  and  by  night  she 
was  hull  down,  and  next  day  she  was 
gone.  I  come  home  with  1629  barrels 
and  told  Mr.  Howland  his  old  marine 
curio  had  been  outsailed  by  a  Dutchman 
manned  with  monkeys,  and  when  he 
heard  that  he  got  mad  and  gave  »he 
Traveller  to  Ezra  Glbbs,  saying  I  must 
have  been  drunk  all  that  cruise  instead 
of  only  part  of  it  as  I  usually  was. 

I  just  want  to  say,  in  closing,  for  the 
benefit  of  John  Coffin  and  any  other 
farmyard  sailors,  that  when  they  hear  a 
whaleman  refer  to  Albany,  they  mean 
Albany,  Australia.  Probably  that  was 
so  far  away  that  this  here  Coffin  never 
knew  they  was  such  a  place.  Ever  hear 
of  Australia,  Coffin?  Get  chart  923  and 
find  where  it  lays. 

(Capt.)'WARTIN  GALE. 
Falmouth,  Feb.  20/1917. 


MISS  HOFFMANN 

Gertrude  Hoffmann  and  her  large 
company  of  dancers  and  .instrumen- 
talists heads  the  23d  anniversary  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  the  house  was  crowded 
with  a  pleased  audience.  This  season 
Miss  Hoffmann  offers'  an  elaborate 
entertainment  and  yet  the  piece  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  excel- 
lence of  her  "Sumurun"  of  a  year 
ago. 

Not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  the! 
"Yankee  Doodle  Boy,"  she  has  a  rous- 
ing climax  to  one  of  her  scenes,  in 
which  she  majestically  sweeps  down  a 
perilous  Incline  as  Liberty  and  unfolds 
an  American  flag  that  uses  up  the  entire 
expanse  of  the  stage. 

Her  act  opened  with  the  "Spring 
Song"  dance.  The  setting  is  something 
to  remember.  There  was  youth  and 
promise  In  the  picture  as  she  gracefully 
and  with  studied  abandon  rode  on  the  ™ 
swing  that  shot  through  the  much  flow- 
ered arbors.  Miss  Hoffmann's  playful- 
ness, her  fleetness  and  the  joyousness 
of  rampant  youth  were  all  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  dancer  next  offered  her  impres- 
sions of  Ruth  St.  Denis.  In  this  act 
Miss  Hoffmann  was  always  convincing, 
for  her  body  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
contortions,  the  wriggles  and  the  angu- 
lar style  of  the  serpentine  dance.  In-  • 
terest  was  also  added  as  the  dancer 
unwound  her  garments  "before  the  In- 
troduction of  the  live  snake  that  he 
might  taste  the  comfort  of  her  own  i 
flesh. 

Tho  Kiras  Royal  Slngalese  troupe  of 
instrumentalists  was  next  heard  in  a] 
weird,  noisy  and  unmusical  perform-  j 
ance  on  Instruments  of  their  native] 
country,  and  Miss  Hoffmann  followed] 
with  her  impressions  of  Eddie  Foy,  George:' 
M.  Cohan,  Bert  Williams  and  Anna 
Held. 

Paolo  Azzaroni  and  Nina  Valierl  were 
interesting  in  the  brutality  of  their 
Apacho  dance',  and  then  there  was  the 
colorful  spectacle  of  the  can-can  danc- 
ers. It  was  In  this  scene  that  Miss 
Hoffmann  gave  her  impression  of  Doral- 
dina,  the  Hawaiian  dancer,  who  has 
aroused  much  attention  at  the  Mont- 
marte  restaurant  In  New  York.  While 
the  dancer  was  interesting,  there  was 
nothing  that  has  not  already  been  re- 
vealed in  a  half  dozen  acts  of  this  kind 
at  this  theatre  already  this  season.  I 


and  diving  spectacle  that  was  nothing  I 
moro  than  a  sceno  of  youthful  plavful-i 
ness.    The  dancer  has  surrounded  her- 
self with  a  company,  of  shapely  and  pret- 
ty young  girls  that  too  often  in  the! 
ensemble  show  a  lack  of  spontaneity 
and  unity  in  the  dance.    Nor  is  there 
one  among  them  with  a  pleasing  voice 
and  yet  they  all  take  their  turn  at  song 
the  act  above  all,  showed  the  wonderful 
versatility  and  the  indefatigabllity  and! 
sincerity  of  Miss  Hoffmann.    This  w*s 
more  than  ever  shown  last  evening  a 
she  took  her  place  in  the  orchestra  andl 
Played  the  "traps."    With  many  tin- 
the  instruments  usually  found  at  the 

.seat  of  the  drummer,  she  handled  them  ■', 
all  with  amazing  dexterity. 
Other  acts  bn  the  bill   were  Henry! 

[B.  Toomer  and  company  in  a  comedy  |- 
sketch:  Claud  and  Fannie  Usher  in! 
'Fagln's  Decision";  the  Bowman  broth- 1 

ers  in  a  blackface  act;  Three  Bobs,  in . 

ian  Indian  club  act;  Ruby  Raymond  and! 

Charles  O'Connor  in  songs  and  chatter; 

the  Brightons,  "artistic  ragpickers,"  and 

the  10th  episode  of  "Patria,"  featuring' 

Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 

This  week  the  Henry  Jewett  Players 
will  revive  two  of  the  most  popular 
plays  in  their  repertoire.  "The  Liars," 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  delightful  com- 
edy of  English  life,  will  be  pre-, 
sented  every  evening.  Miss  Morris,  Mr 
Glenister  and  C.  Conway  Wingfleld 
have  important  roles  and  as  a  whol< 
the  company  is  seen  at  its  best. 

At  the  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur-t 
day  matinees  Miss   Morris  will  again 
appear  is  Nora  Helmer  in  Ibsen's  "A 
Doll's  House."   The  two  plays  will  af-  . 
ford   this  clever  actress  an  excellent 

j  opportunity  to  display  her  versatility. 

[    These  revivals  are  in  response  to  re- 

|  quests  of  patrons.  Some  regular  at- 
tendants at  evening  performances  were 

|  unable  to  see  "The  Liars"  because  of 
its  previous  production  at  matinees  only. 
Others  were  turned  away  because  of 
crowded  houfes  during  the  first  pro- 
ductions of  "A  Doll's  House." 


Afl  tkc  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


"Americans." 

Us  the  World  Wags: 

1  Eddie  Daggy  maintains  "that  the  abo- 
rigines of  this  continent  are  never  rlght- 
jfully  called  'Americans.'  This  is  a  term 
which  the  early  settlers  and  explorers 
brought  here  and  gave  to  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  not  to  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants."  May  I  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  this  notion  Is  directly 
[contrary  to  the  actual  facts?  For  200 
years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  by 
"Americans"  was  always  and  Invariably 
meant  not  the  Spanish  or  the  French  or 
the  English  settlers  in  North  or  .South 
America,  but  the  aborigines  of  those 
continents.  Similarly,  the  word  "Vir- 
ginians," as  first  used,  meant  not  the 
English  settlers  in  Virginia,  but  the  In- 
dians of  Virginia.  Also  the  word  "Cana- 
dians" originally  meant  not  the  French 
settlers  in  Canada,  but  the  Indians  of 
Canada. 

No  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
noun  American  to  ait  English  colonist 
here  is  known  until  about  1700,  and  such 
use  of  the  noun  did  not  become  common 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Even  as  late  as  1800  the  noun  "Ameri- 
cans" often  meant  Indians,  and  the 
word  Is  still  occasionally  met  with  iu 
this  sense.  A.  M. 

Boston,  March  23.  ■ 


Cannibalism  and  Sharks. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  your  edition  of  even  date,  under  "As  j 
the  World  Wags,"  you  have  an  essay  on 
"Cannibalism  and  Water"  which  is  on  a  j 
par  with  everything  that  Is  wrote  on  the  f 
sailor.    I  doubt  If  there  could  be  proven  ! 
five  cases  in  100  years  of  sailors  eating 
their  shipmates.    It  Is  on  a  par  with  the 
man-eating  shark.    I  have  known  in  60 
years'  experience  one  case  of  men  eating 
their  shipmate,  and  even  In  that  case  it  I 
was  negative  testimony,  as  they  refused  | 
to  say  anything  about  it.    In  the  shark  j 
case,  I  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  j 
life  in  man-eating  shark  waters  and  have 
never  met  any  man  who  knew  of  his  own  i 
knowledge    that   a   shark   bit   a  man. 
"Enough  of  that."    I  find  that  the  gen- 
eral public  is  willing  to  believe  any  fan- 
tastic or  cruel  story  about  a  sailor,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  fhat  the  J.  Fennimore 
Cooper-Mayne  Reld     sailor     and  the 
Morgan  Robertson  one  also  disappeared 
many  years  ago.    I  was  happy  enough, 
through  the  press,  in  the  Morgan  Rob- 
ertson case,  to  prove  him  a  liar  in  one  ] 
of  his  stories.    Now.  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  i 
not  think  It  is  about  time  to  stop  this  I 
attack  on  sailors,  in  view  of  the  fact] 
that  Uncle  Sam  wants  lots  of  them?  No 
less  than  five  sailors  have  spoken  to  me 
today  in  re  your  ;.    •••(<•  saying  that  "We  | 

i.  chorus,  i 
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i  cannibals,  are  we?    All  right,  guess 
have  got  the  name :  we'll  not  tackle 
S.  service,  we  are  not  good  enough 
serve  Uncle  Bam.    He  does  not  want 
nnlbals."    It  Is  up  to  you  to  correct 
ise  things.    I  have  persistently  sung 
I  Herald's  praises,  but  this  Is  sohie- 
ns  I  cannot  .stand  as  a  sailor  still  in 
touch  with  sailors  every  day. 

H.  I  -  HOPKINS. 
Providence.  R.  I  ,  March  2;. 
Softly,  softly,  dear  sir.  The  Herald 
ever  accused  sailors  of  being  cannibals. 
Mr.  Carrick,  in  his  interesting  letter 
published  In  the  Boston  Herald  on 
March  21,  asked  a  few  questions  in  a 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation:  nor 
was  his  letter  without  a  pleasing  touch 
if  humor.  It  certainly  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  deprive  Uncle  Sam  of  five 
able-bodied  and  gallant  sailors.  But 
joes  Mr.  Hopkins  seriously  maintain 
that  in  years  past  there  has  been  no  in- 
stance of  a  man  being  partly  devoured 
or  even  bitten  by  a  shark?  We  say  noth- 
ing about  records  of  cannibalism  forced 
on  unfortunate  men,  for  this  seems  to  be 
a  sore  subject  with  him. — Ed. 


here   for   solne   time.     Mr.    De  Mainy 
plays  the  flute  In  a  manner  to  convi'.ce 
one  that  it  Is  not  necessnrl'v  »        ■  - 
lagged   instrument.     A  large  audlenc. 
was  pleased— and  yet- 
There  is  more  stuff  In  Lekeu  a  *■"_  » 
than  was  brought  out  yesterday.  White 
certain  pages  are  indeed  elegiac,  thc.c 
is  a  virility,  a  passion  that  escaped  the 
players     The  music  was 
and  a  low  polish  was  aPP"«»;  E*e" 
thing  was  subdued  as  though  the  musl 
clans  were   constantly  mindful  of 
composer's  physical  weakness  and 
timely  death.     The  performance 
•scrupulous,  minutely  ivorkefl, 
phrased,  technically  excellent,  but  every- 
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being  put  i 


11 '  it  effects  the  sonata  lor  once 
ii.'evmlnable.  E\en 


n  a  pale  light  with  tv}Z 
,ata  lor  once  seemed 
an  occasional  coarse- 
been  * 


treatment  would  have 


relief. 


The  Uncle  Mike  Cycle,  III. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Uncle  Mike  had  been  chopping  wood 
about  six  miles  "off"  all  one  day,  and 
came  home  late  in  the  afternoon  with- 
out thinking  to  bring  (back  his  mittens. 
As  soon  as  he  missed  them  he  turned 
to  his  dog  and  said:  "Dog!  (the  brute's  [ 
name  is  not  recorded)  I've  left  my 
mittens  oh  a  stone  behind  the  third  tree 
to  the  right  after  you  go  through  the 
bars  beyong  Second  Herring  brook!" 
The  dog  took  the  hint  and  went  off,  re- 
turning in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
mittens  In  his  mouth.  ' 

Again  we  aro  reminded  of  those  world- 
famous  German  stories.  The  Baron 
Munchausen  had,  you  remembered,  a 
pointer  who  pointed  for  two  years,  more 
or  \er,s.  The  next  hunting  story,  too. 
sounds  much  like  one  of  the  adventures 
of  Munchausen.  Uncle  Mike  had  been 
down  to  Cohasset  to  lay  in  a  new  sup- 
ply of  tacks  and  gunpowder.  On  the 
way  back,  as  he  was  trudging  along 
j  with  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  a  fox 
ran  across  his  path  Just  ahead.  Uncle 
Mike,  with  lightning  speed,  poured  into 

the  musket  some  powder  from  his  horn 

and,  for  want  of  anything  better,  some 
I  tacks,  and  took  a  shot  at  Reynard  as 
jjie  was  passing  a  tree.  The  tacks,  we 
Inro  told,  nailed  the  fox's  bushy  tail  to 
Itho  trunk,  and  its  owner  proceeded  to 
'  the  delicate  operation  of  walking  out  of 
<  his  skin  and  leaving  it  for  the  old  hunter, 
i  Uncle  Mike  was  quite  a  runner,  too. 
•  One  day  he  shot  at  a  deer  and  raced! 

after  It  to  catch  it  if  he  had,  by  any 
'chsn-ee,  only  wounded  it.    Just  as  he! 

arrived  and  clapped  his  hand  on  the! 

deer  his  own  bullet  came  up  and  hit  him 

in  the  back.  FIX).  GARTNEY.  U 

Miss  Claire  Forbes,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Werner  and  Charles  De 
Mailley  Heard  in  Soothing  Re- 
cital— Performance  Is  Scru- 

By  ~PHILIP  HALE. 
Miss  Claire  Forbes,  pianist;  Miss 
.Barbara  Werner,  violinist,  and  Charles 
De  Mailley,  flute  (of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra),  gave  a  chamber  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Lekeu.i 
Hsonata  for  violin  and  piano;  Marcello,, 
sonata  fpr  flute  and  harpsichord;  Cou-j. 
perin,  sonata  for  violin,  flute  and  piano; 
Picrne.  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 
'  The  concert  might  be  described  as  a 
I  soothing  one;  a  performance  character- 
ized by  low  vibrations  and  devitallza- 

Ttion.     The  program   was   headed  "Re- 
|  cital  of  French  Ensemble  Music,"  but 
Lekeu   was  a   Belgian,   and   good  old 
Marcello  was  an  Italian;  his  name  is 
written  in  choice  Italian.  This  Marcello. 
the  Venetian,  not  only  wrote  the  famous 
'  I  "Psalms"— one    of    which    led  George 
|  Sand  to  make  an  eloquent  blunder  In 
(I  "Consuelo";  he  wrote  not  only  a  biting 
j) i  satire  on  operatic  singers  and  operatic 
|j  ways,  but  he  also  composed  chamber 
»i  music,  and  in  his  catalogue  are  three 
i  |  sonatas  for  the  flute  (1712).    The  sonata 
|  played  yesterday  is  amiable  music,  with 
P  Its  alternate  gentle  and  lively  move- 
',  ments.    The  harpsichord,  played  neatly 
"  j  by    Miss    Forbes,    lent   an    old  world 
charm.   Is  the  Couperin  sonata  one  of  the 
j  Trios  w  rltten  originally  for  two  violins 
'and  bass?    The  music  is  too  much  in 
1  the  mood  of  Marcello's  to  bear  juxta- 


We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Eber.  S.  Stevens. 
Mr.  "M.  A.  H."  of  Milton,  N.  H..  MrJ 
"L.  X.  W."  of  Worcester  and  othersl 
for  variants  of  the  good  old  song  "Mc- 
carty's Mare."  The  Herald  published 
the  original  version  some  days  ago. 
Mr.  "L.  N  W."  sends  a  variant  which 
he  heard  sung  by  a  "Lightning  Calcu- 
lator" in  the  late  'O's  or  the  early 
in  Webster.  "He  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  week  in  town,  selling  his  books  in  the 
evening,  standing  in  a  wagon  on  which 
he  had  a  blackboard  to  illustrate  the 
rapidity  of  his  methods.  Between  times 
he  would  enliven  his  hearers  by  singing 
comic  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  a 
violin.  Three  of  his  songs  I  have  re- 
tained fairly  well,  the  last  best  of  all: 
they  were  'The  Mulligan  Guards. 
'Sarah's  Young  Man.'  and  'McCarty's 
Mare.'  " 

"The  Mulligan  Guards"  was  only  one 
of  the  many  good  tunes  written  by  Dave 
Braham  for  Harrigan  and  Hart.  We 
remember  hearing  "Sarah's  Young  Man 
in  a  Tony  Pastor  show.    "O  what  i 
condition  for  Sarah's  young  man!" 

What  has  become  of  all  the  Lightning 
Calculators?  And  where  is  the  peripatetic 
vendor  of  pens  with  his  lisping 
Search  the  world  over, 
Wherever  you  please. 
You'll  never  And 
Such  pens  as  these. 
Then   there  was  the  medicine  man 
shouting  under  a  naphtha  torch :  "A 
father  came  to  me  and  said :  'I  have  a  , 
lovely  daughter.    She  is  sick  and  physi- ' 
cians  know  no  remedy.'    I  looked  the 
i father  In  the  eye  and  said:  'Tell  me  your 
j  daughter's  symptoms."  He  answered  with 
'a  tremor  in  his  voice:    'Irregular  and 
abnormal   appetite,   chills   and  flushes, 
frightful  dreams  at  night  with  gnashing 
of  the  teeth  :  when  up — constant  picking 
at  the  nose."    I  stopped  him:    'Say  no 
more.    sir.      Your    fair    daughter  has 
worms.'     He  took  five  boxes  of  me— 
boxes,  gentlemen,  containing  a  simple 
and  harmless  remedy.    In  three  weeks, 
gentlemen,    his    daughter    was  again 
bright-eyed  and  the  belle  of  the  ball. 
I  Now,   here   I    have,   gentlemen,  these 
boxes — " 

And  hero  is  Mr.  "L  N.  W.'s"  version 
j  as  suns  by  the  Lightning  Calculator : 

McCarty's  Mare. 

<1  We  started  for  the  fair  with  spirits  light  and 
hearty, 
Behind  McCarty's  mare 
a       party ; 
You  never  saw  the 
what  I  car, 

'  Sure  we  lisd  o  roaring  racket,  but  the  mare 
the  ran  owbj". 


'     CH0IU7S.  / 
Off  she  went,  on"  she  went,  be  gob  I  wasn't 
wi.rth  n  cent.  I 
The  seat  was  Just  as  hard  as  flint,  behind 

McCarty's  mare; 
Hold   her   lu   McCarty  cried;   stop   her  6aid 
McCtM. 

I  thought  I'd  shake  to  pieces,  as  along  the 

ro:-d  we  flew; 
Me  head  was  swimming  like  a  top,  me  heart 
was  in  despair: 

0  the  divll  himself  was  in  the  wheels  behind 
McCarty's  mare. 

Murphy  1ield  the  reins  nnd  Teddy  held  McCarty. 
But  whltkey  filled  their  brains  and  made  tlicm 

wild  and  hearty; 
Biddy   tumbled  out  t>r]iind  and   there  we  let 

her  lay. 

Sure  I  offered  to  assist  her,  but  #the  mare 
she  ran  away. 

[Chorus.] 

Me  decent  coat  was  tore  and  in»  hat  was  left 
behind  me, 

1  rattled  ahd  swore  and  I  thought  the  dust 

would  blind  me; 
The  wheels  ran  Into  ruts  and  holes,  0  murder 
such  o  day, 

Meself  was  killed  entirely  when  the  mare  she 
ran  away. 

[Chorus.  1 


the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year 
it  curls  up,  sticks  Its  tail  in  its  mouth 
and  begins  to  swallow,  and  keeps  on 
swallowing  until  it  has  swallowed  itself 
completely,  turning  itself  inside  out.  Its 
internal  organs  are  not  exposed  but 
securely  protected  by  the  fur  or  the 
skin.  Thus  It  is  fitted  for  the  warm 
season,  or  the  cold  season,  upon  which 
it  Is  about  to  enter.  Its  favorite  food 
is  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  witch 
hasel,  and  the  early  tender  shoots  of  the 
wake  robin  and  the  skunk  cabbage.  Its 
voice  his  a  wide  range,  from  the  sooth- 
ing hum  of  a  hungry  mosquito  In  the 
stilly  night  to  the  prolonged  wail  of  an 
angry  tomcat. 

The  ambitious  hunter  will  do  well  to 
seek    the    tantarum    in  Tuckerman's 
ravine  in  the  White  mountains,  on  the 
:  summit  of  Mt  Monadnock,  or  on  Bald 
I  peak  of  the  Ossipee  range.      H.  W.  J. 
Tuftonboro,  N.  ,H; 

Perfect  Ladles. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  from 
East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod.  In  regard  to 
the  "legal  right"  of  the  wife  of  a  Brit- 
ish knight  to  the  title  of  "Lady."  may 
I  quote  from  John  Walker? 

"Ladv— A  woman  of  high  rank;  the 
title  of  lady  properly  belongs  to  the 
wives  of  knights,  of  all  degrees  above 
them,  and  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and 
of  all  higher  ranks." 

CHARLOTTE  H.  HEMINGWAY. 

Canton. 


'THE  DRAMA  OF  ISAIAH" 
IN  THE  TREMONT  TEMPLE 

Attend! 


More 


0  we  were 
likes  of  it. 


lively 
believe  me 


Than  700  Persons 
Settlement  Play. 
A  timely  message  from  Isaiah,  the  war-1 
time  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
brought  home  forcibly  to  an  audience  oft 
more  than  700  persons  in  Tremontj 
Temple  last  night  when  the  Peabody 
House  Players  presented  their  interpre- 
tation of  "The  Drama  of  Isaiah."  With 
a  coloring  that  is  lost  almost  entirely 
in  the  ordinary  reading,  the  players 
seemed  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  life  and  to  throw  into 
the  various  characters  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  ideals  of  the  Jew.  Vivid, 
picturesque,  human,  impressive,  the  playj 
is  everything  that  a  religious  theme 
should  be,  and  yet,  unlike  the  usual 
biblical  play,  is  not  limited  to  a  mere 
recital,  of  biblical  annals.  Like  the  dra- 
matic life  of  the  ancient  prophet  him- 
self, the  production  brings  home  a  valued 
inessage.  and  especially  now.  at  a  time 
when  world  nations  .-ire  hi  the  midst  of 


We  have  often  heard  citizens  and 
villagers  derided  for  using  the  phrase, 
"in  the  summer  time,"  as  "The  great 
trouble  with  me  Is  that  I  don't  have  no 
appetite  to  eat  In  the  summer  time, 
with  a  heavy  accent  on  "time."  Is 
there  not  also  a  song,  "In  the  Good  Old 
Summer  Time"?  Now  comes  the  Janu- 
arv  section  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary, "Sullen-Supple."  Lo  and  be- 
hold, "summer  time"  is  good  old  Eng- 
lish, going  back  to  1377.  Shakespeare 
in  a  sonnet  spoke  of  "sommers  time.' 
Miss  Burney,  Wordsworth  and  Dickens 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  phrase. 

Another  Dog  Simile. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear."  Lear 
says  (act  iv.,  scene  6).  "They  flattered 
me  like  a  dog."  Please  explain  what 
that  simile  means.  Does  it  mean  "as  a 
dog  flatters,"  or  does  it  mean  "as  a 
dog  is  flattered"— or  Is  the  simile  devoid 
of  meaning,  being  one  of  the  many 
Instances  in  which  the  ,dog  is  Inapposite- 
ly  and  senselessly  used  Jn^mlles? 

Brookline. 


'  opium  smokers.    And  from  fhr-  deserlp-l 

tion,  this  Island  must  have  been  one  ofi 

7  tho   Carolines,   with    palm    trees  and 

I  stuns'l  breezes  and  a  whole  lot  of 
1  streams  coming  down  the  cliffs  to  the 
I  sea.    Well,  they  makes  shore  after  &L 

1  hard  pull  and  beaches  their  dugout  andl 
the  natives  come  down  and  gives  them! 
lotoses  to  eat  and  they  et  them.  It 
■  never  sec  a  whaler  yet  that  wouldn't! 
j  eat  anything  he  could  get  his  flns  on 
Hand   his   jaws   around.     And,  having 
J  pigged    down    the    lotoses,    they  sits 
around  on  the  sand  and  smokes  up.  And 
the  boat-steerer  says :  "She's  a  toughl 
old  world,  me  lads,"  and  another  wretch! 
pipes  up :   "She's  that,  and  our  Island 
home" — which  was  Nantucket — "is  con- 
siderable distant,"  and  another  one  yetl 
.  says  they're  all  pretty  tired  so  why  got 
at  all?   So  they  sings  what  this  Tenny- 
son calls  a  Choric  Song,  only  It's  all 
chorus  and  no  verses  and  I.never  see  a  I 
whaler  yet  that  could  raise  a  chanty  j 
proper.     But  this  is  what  they  cater- 
wauls about.    To  begin  with,  they  allow 
that  this  here  Island  is  a  right  pleasant 
spot,  what  with  the  natives  feeding  them 
and  dancing  hula-hulas.    Then  they  goes 
1  on  with  a  lot  of  gruff  about  life  being 
all  work  and  no  shore  leave  and  "why 
»  should  ge  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown 
of  things?"    There's  whalers  for  you. 
always  setting  themselves  up.  And  they 
•  concludes  that  it's  no  use  going  back. 
J  They've  had  poor  luck  up  around  Kam- 
chatka and  deserted  when  the  Old  Man 
begun  to  talk  about  the  South  Georgia 
grounds,  they  having  no  stummick  for 
that  or  any  other  hard  work.    And  be- 
sides, Nantucket  Island  is  8,11  torn  up, 
what  with  the  Islanders  fighting  amongst 
themselves,  and  most  likely  their  wives 
have  married  again  and  there's  a  good 
"chance   that    their    shacks    nave  been 
j  posted  and  sold  for  taxes.    So  they  all 
i  agrees  that  they're  better  off  here  with 
J  nothing  to  do  but  sleep  and  boss  the 
i  lotosers  around  and  that's  where  the 
pome  ends  and  a  good  place  too. 

You  read  that.  Capt.  Gale.  I'd  send 
you  the  book  only  it  belongs  to  my 
grand-nevvy  and  he  suspicions  that 
you'd  never  return  it.  Whalers  in  gen- 
eral Is  a  lousy,  lazy  lot,  and  I  hope  It 
makes  you  feel  better  to  learn  that 
others  besides  myself  thinks  so. 

JOHN  COFFIN. 

Holystone  Farm. 


SPECTATOR. 


A  Peculiar  Animal. 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

To  the  strange  animals  which  have 
been  described  in  the  Herald  may  the 

'  writer  be  permitted  to  add  another? 
Its  scientific  name  is  Dipsandius  Me- 
ganticus.  It  is  cSTnmonly  styled  "Tan- 
tarum Bogus"  or  the  "Copgolllon."  The 
covering  of  the  tantarum  is  in  winter 
a  beautiful  soft  white  fur  much  de- 
sired for  making  overcoats,  muffs  and 

I  triV  like.     In  summer  Its  coating  is  a 

,  thick  dark  skin  which  well  protects  it. 
Its  length  and  height  are  about  that  of 
the  common  dachshund,  but  its  fore- 
legs are  twice  as  long  as  its  hind  legs, 
and  it  has  a  long  tapering  tail  like  that 
of  an  opossum.  One  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  animal  is  the  wonderful 
transformation   it   undergoes   twice  in 

-•the  year,  In  the  spring  and  in  the  fall. 


Whalers  and  Lotos. 

As  tho  Wolrd  Wags: 

I  see  In  vour  column  a  while  back 
where  this  Capt.  Martin  Gale  was  took 
sick  with  Indigestion  whilst  he  was 
reading  the  yarn  about  my  rooster  eiu. 
I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  although  you'll 
note  that  I  ain't  got  up  a  sweat  in  say- 
ing so.  Capt.  Gale  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  everybody  thought  that 
.  was  a  cracking  good  yarn  about  old  Bill. 

and  that  the  Grange  has  been  after  me 
T  to  give  a  lecture  on  him— which  I'm 
danged  if  I  will— and  that  a  feller  from 
up  Topsfield  way  wrote  In  and  enclosed 
15  for  a  setting  of  eggs,  he  not  appre- 
ciating that  Bill  Isn't  that  kind  oi  «, 
fowl.  But  I  sent  htm  a  dozen  and  one. 
big  goose  eggs  and  wrote  back  that  he'd 
be  surprised  when  they  hatched  out. 
And  he  will. 
JSinco  Capt.  Gale  is  In  the  sick  bay 
hVs  probably  got  a  lot  of  time  on  his 
hands  and  I  ran  across  something  me 
other  day  that  he  might  like  to  read. 
And  If  he  can't  read  he  can  get  someone 
to  read  It  to  him-  He'll  find  it  in  a  red 
book  about  as  thick  as  a  Bible  with  gilt 
letters  on  the  cover.  Writ  by  some  lad 
named  Tennyson  it  was,  maybe  a  son 
to  old  Sam  Tennyson  that  was  mate  on 
the  Martha  barkentlne.  ho  being  a  ier 
ligious  old  cuss,  strict  hardshell  Baptist 
at  that,  so  perhaps  that's  why  he  named 
his  son  Txjrd. 

However.    This  piece  Is  In  potery  ana 
tells  about  some  whalers  that  stole  a 


Language  In  the  Making. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Overheard  In  cell  house: 
"I  hit  him  nn  the  head." 
"I  bammed  him  on  die  bean." 
1     "I  tapped  him  on  the  conk." 
"1  bum|>ed  him  on  the  beeier."' 
"I  biffed  him  on  the  coco.'' 
"I  ousted  Iihu  on  the  craninm." 
"t  whiffed  him  on  the  skull." 
"I  cra-Jked  him  on  the  nut."' 
"I  nailed  htm  on  the  knob." 
"I  slugged  him  on  the  belfry., 
"I  lammed  him  on  the  peak." 
i    "I  dinged  him  on  the  brain-box." 

Here  is  slang  in  a  rich  Variety  of 
fi  expressions;     expressions    which  find 
root  in  perverted  but  aoute  mentality. 
The  philologist  who  seeks  logical  pre- 
cision and  clearness  of  thought  must 
,go  elsewhere  for  his  examples,  but  in 
this  respect  the  prison  resembles  the 
outside  world.    You  can  hear  these  ex- 
pressions on  the  street.  In  restaurants 
and  in  moving  picture  houses,  and  they 
only  illustrate  the  Stygian  depths  to 
"  which  our  language  has  fallen. 

JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston, 

(EXTRA  CONCERT  GIVEN  IN 
TREMONT  TEMPLE  COURSE  | 

Mme.  Martha  Atwood  Baker,  a  New- 
comer, Pleases  Audience. 

An  extra  concert  in  the  Tremont 
■  Temple  course  took  place  last  evening. 
The  artists  were:  Mme.  Martha  Atwood- 
Baker,  soprano;  Llla  Snelling,  con- 
tralto, of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany; and  the  Lotus  quartet  James 
Ecker  was  the  accompanist. 

The  audience,   the  smallest  of  this 
series,  was  highly  pleased. 
.  Mme.  Atwood-Baker,  a  newcomer  at 
these  concerts,  was  the  centre  of  in 
terest.     She  made  an  agreeable 
pression  at  the  outset, 


im- 1 
Her  program 

was  varied,  and  the  prayer  from  "Tos- 
ca"  was  sung  as  something  more  than 
the  caprice  of  a  prima  donna.  Nor 
was  the  singer  less  Interesting  in  the 
■  '<  ity  of  her  sentimental  group.  j 
.   s  Snelling  gave  pleasure,  too.  inj 
several  operatic  arias  and  a  group  or 
French  and  English  songs.   The  Lotus 
quartet,     always     interesting.  were 
warmly  applauded  in  songs  that  in-| 
eluded  many  old  time  melodies.  | 

MISS  HEDWfGlCHROEDER.  \ 
PI ANIST^GIVES  RECITAL] 

Program  Agreeable  and  Well  Chosen 
to  Show  Her  Ability. 

Miss  Hedwlg  Schroeder  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  last  evening  at  Jordan  Ha  . 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Scarlatti. 
Paltorale,  Scherzo;  Brahms,  Rhapsodie 
in  B  minor;  Schubert.  "Moment  Mus  - 
cale,"  Andante-  In  A  flat  major.  Al- 
legro moderato  in  F  minor.  Impromptu 
No. 


B  minor,  Ma- 


■he  program,  excellently  chosen  to 
play  Miss  Sehroeder's  ability,  was 

eeable.    Unlike  certain  other  young 
nists,  she  did  not  find  It  necessary  to 
Met  two  sonatas  of  sturdy  build  upon , 
[audience  in  order  to  prove  her  worth 
I  Justify  her  appearance, 
liss    Schroeder    has    an  agreeable 
ph.    She  can  sing  a  melody.  Her 
Inlc  is  well  developed.   Her  runs  are 
In  rapid  passages  she  has  Ught- 
and    agility.     Her  performance 
•wed  fine  musicianship  and  a  thOr- 
^kh  understanding  of  the  wishes  of  the 
^■flous  composers.   Her  playing  is  con- 
fclously  feminine.    This  quality,  with 
Ttertain  crispness  and  delicacy,  was 
ftroingly  revealed  In  Scarlatti's  Pas- 
lie,  Schubert's  "Moment  Musicale" 

Chopin's  Mazurka, 
here  was  an  interested  audience  of 
size. 


<3 1  -j 


somawhat  Violent. 
An  the  World  Wags: 
Pacific,  pacificist,  pacificism! 
Those  words  have  a  meaning,  I  think. 
But  what  meaning  have  those  horrible 
■words  of  today,    spoiled  pacifist  and 
pacifism!  They  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
They  are  only  one  more  illustration  of 
that   endless    procession    of  imitative 
fools  who  go  about  in  the  world  picking 
up  the  slipshod  English  of  some  worn 
out  newspaper  reporter,  who.  coming 
wearily  to  the  office,  writes  his  report 
of  a  meeting  of  pacificists  and  leaves 
out  the  "lc.1   The  result  is  that  no  one 
can  look  at  pacifist, and  pacifism  with- 
out a  thrill  of  horror  and  indignation 
against,  one   more   instance   of  gross 
ignorance  of  ordinary  speech.  Why 
even  a  "peacer"  or  a  "peacerist"  or 
peacerism"  would  sound  as  well  and 
have  some  sort  of  meaning. 
J   It  is  a  long  time  since  I,  as  a  purist 
good  speech,   communicated  with 


for 


Strictly  Personal. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Another  spring,  and  here  I  am,  still 
behind  the  counter,  still  on  the  wash 
good?,  domestic  and  Imported.  Summer 
and  winter  are  bad  enough,  God  knows, 
but  spring  is  awful  on  the  wash  goods 
for  me,  even  if  nobody  else  does  seem  to 
mind  it.  I  walked  around  Jamaica  pond 
yesterday.  I  could  sniff  the  damp  earth. 
It  made  me  think  of  tops  and  marbles 
and  crocuses  and  bounding  balls  and 
maple  syrup  down  home. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  room  the  old 
musket  on  the  wall  seemed  to  give  me 
the  laugh.  It's  the  one  the  first  D. 
Marmaduke  Sullivanne  carried  in  the 
revolution,  so  I'm  eligible  to  the  S.  A.  R. 
Grandfather  had  It  changed  from  a 
flintlock  to  a  percussion  when  the  crows 
got  thick  in  the  upper  pasture.  Father 
sent  It  to  me  after  I  came  to  Bostdn  to 
make  my  fortune.  He  said  it  would 
keep  me  straight  and  make  me  think  of 
home.   It  does.  I  wish  it  wouldn't. 

All  I'm  making  is  twenty  a  week. 
That's  more  than  I'm  worth,  the  boss 
says.'  and  maybe  he's  right.  Sometimes 
he  is,  even  if  he  is  a  Swedenborgian. 
They  tell  me  the  people  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  make  lots  in  spiffs.  There's  no 
Bplffs  here,  though,  so  my  twenty  is  all 
I  get,  but  I  will  say  this  is  a  good  house 
md  treats  its  customers  and  employes 
right. 

What  I  want  is  a  rich  woman  to  take 
M  interest  in  me— object  matrimony. 
Tin  not  so  bad  looking,  of  good  height, 
pleasing  manner,  weigh  160  (without 
HiTcoat  but  with  winter  underwear  on), 
ind  have  a  good  voice.  (If  I  had  have 
up  the  proper  encouragement  when 
roiing.  probably  I'd  been  an  actor.)  I 
Btt  care  how  old  she  is  if  she's  this 
of  50,  or  how  bad  looking.  It's  all 
ight  as  long  as  she's  rich  and  white 
md  single  and  not  a  cripple. 

Anyihing  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
^Kncestor!  Just  think!  The  first  D. 
ifarmadiiko  Sullivanne  pulled  a  trigger 
Igaihst  the  British  In  1776.  All  I'm  doing 
n  1917  is  pulling  a  time  clock  every 
Horning  at  8:20. 

*  MARMADUKE  SULLIVANNE,  2d. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

B8- Three  days  later.    It's  all  off. 

'm  In  New  York  with  the  certainty  of  a 
ob  in  a  smart  specialty  shop,  commenc- 
ing immediately,  at  $27.50  a  week,  jlf 
ibelr  promises  are  good,  I'll  be  an  as- 
itotant  buyer  in  six  months.  I  saw  their 
H  in  a  Sunday  paper.  I'll  make  good, 
ill  right,  for  blood  tells.     D.  M.  S.,  2d. 

New  York. 


You,  because  you  always  treat  my  sug- 
gestions with  flighty  persiflage,  but,  in 
[spite  of  that,  my  fine  sense  of  good  lan- 
guage brings  me  once  more  to  the  front 
as  a  protestor.  PORTLAND 

Pacifist  and  pacificist  are  equally  objec- 
tipnable,  as  words  and  persons.  When 
did  we  ever  treat  our  correspondent  in 
Portland,  Me.,  or  any  other  correspond- 
ent with  "flighty  persiflage"?  Possibly 
with  "airy  persiflage,"  thougft  by  nature 
we  are  a  sad  man  and  serious.— Ed. 


What  Nahum  Snow  Did. 

Khe  World  Wags: 

wonder  if  Uncle  Mike  ever  crossed 
bins  bees  with  lightning  bugs  so's  to 
ftke  them  work  all  night?  Nahum 
■w  did.  and  didn't  brag  about  it 
Be,  either.  Speaking  plainly,  I'm  not 
■using  anybody  of  being  untruthful, 
hit  when  he  shot  those  peeps  on  the 
he  didn't  do  it.  Not  by  conslder- 
Je  he  didn't.  That  was  one  of 
■ahum's  most  famous  shots,  only  it 
Was  a  dead  limb  and  partridges  Instead 
JBfeecps,  and  not  going  into  details 
about  the  event  I  will  say  that  the  gun 
Hh  been  loaded  for  some  time  and 
iften  it  went  off  it  blew  up  as  it  were. 
Ha"  has  a  list  of  animals  the  pieces 
tilled,  not  to  speak  of  the  recoil  knock- 
ng  him  over  backward  into  the  lake, 
Where  th»  sent  of  his  trousers  filled  up' 
with  .vno'ts  and  a  button  succumbing  to 
TB  unwonted  strain  burst  off  and  shot 
on  the  opposite  shore, 
happened  just  before  "Na"  met*- 
:h  Joe  Knowles— I  think  that's 
hey  called  him,  maybe  'twas 
-but  at  any  rate  you  know  who 
i.  "Na"  died  after  that  historic, 
S.  JEFF  STROUT. 


J  be: 
Thi 
up  \ 
what 
Adat 
I  m< 
meet 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Dr.  Karl  Muck  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Haydn,  Symphony  in  C  major 
(Rieter-Bledermann,  No.  3)  ;  Rameau- 
Kretschmur,  Ballet  Suite:  Musette.  Rl- 
gaudon,  Menuet.  Rigaudon  from  "Acan- 
the  et  Cephise,"  Minuet  from  "Platee." 
Gavotte  from  "Acanthe  et  Cephise" ; 
Handel,  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor.  Op. 
t.  No.  10  ;  Dvorak,  Concerto  for  violon- 
cello (Joseph  Malkin,  violoncellist). 

Handel  apparently  took  a  peculiar 
I  pride  in  his  Concert!  Grossl.  '  He  pub- 
I  lished  them  himself,  and  by  subscription,  j 
They  would  prohably  be  more  popular  j 
today  if  all  conductors  realized  the  fact 
that  music  In  Handel's  time  was  per- 
formed with  varied  and  free  inflections : 
that  his  players  undoubtedly  employed 
many  means  of  expression.  As  German 
organists  of  40  years  ago  insisted  that 
Bach's  preludes,  fugues,  toccatas,  should 
be  played  with*  full  organ  and  rigidity 
of  tempo,  although  those  who  heard 
Bach  play  admired  his  skill  in  registra- 
tion, many  conductors  find  In  all  the 
allegros  of  Handel's  concertos  only  a 
thunderous  speech  and  allow  little 
change  in  tempo.  In  the  performance  of 
this  old  music,  old,  but  fresh,  the  two 
essential  qualities  demanded  by  Handel's 
music,  suppleness  of  pace  and  fluidity  of 
expression,  named  by  Volbach,  are  usu- 
ally disregarded.  Unless  there  be  elas- 
ticity in  performance,  hearers  are  hot  to 
be  blamed  if  they  find  the  music  formal 
monotonous,  dull. 

The  12  concertos  were  composed  within 
three  weeks.  Krotschmar  has  described 
them  as  impressionistic  pictures  prob- 
ably without  strict  reference  to  the 
modern  use  of  the  word  "impression- 
istic." TUey  are  not  of  equal  worth.- 
Romaln  Rolland  finds  the  seventh  and 
three  last  mediocre.  In  the  10th  he  dis- 
covers Trench  Influences  and  declares 
that  the  last  allegro  might  be  an  air  for 
a  music  box.  However  this  may  be,  the 
music  as  performed  yesterday  was  aris- 
tocratic and  noble,  justifying  Mr.  Run- 
ciman's  remark:  "Mr.  George  Frideric 
Handel  is  by  far  the  most  superb  per- 
sonage one  meets  in  the  History  of 
music."  *  I 

Dr.  Muck  used  Selfferfs  arrangement. 
The  notes  in  the  program  book  had 
reference  to  the  original  edition  played 
at  a  previous  concert.  Dr.  Muck  played 
the  thorough-bass  part  on  the  piano  as  ! 
Handel  had  played  the.  cembalo 
with  two  banks  of  keys  before 
him.  An  old  picture  thus  j-epresents 
Handel,  with  the  violoncellSt  of  the 
"Concertino"  at  his  right,  two  violinists 
and  two  flute  players  in  front  of  him, 
the  other  plajers  behind  him,  while 
singers  are  on  his  left.  Dr.  Muck,  who 
was  heartily  applauded  as  he  took  his 
scat,  often  played  at  will,  as  did  his 
great  predecessor.  In  Seiffert's  ar- 
rangement the  "Concertino"  has  less  in- 
dividual work,  but  In  this  instance  ar- 
rangement is  not  necessarily  perversion. 
The  allegros  were  given  in  a.  spirited 
manner,  like  the  rushing  of  many  wa- 
ters in  the  forte  passages,  and  with 
relieving  passages,  while  the  stately 
Air,  an  air  that  only  Handel  could 
nave  written,  was  sung  majestically. 
I  Haydn's  Symphony,  written  for 
,  I  ai  lslan  orchestra  and  first  played  at  a 
J  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra in  1899,  is  not  too  familiar.  It 
■  ,srftjdelightful  and,   in  some  \\--vs.  a 


nf  ti,„   '"""'auona  for  1788;  'lie.  delicacy 
'the Vr^?.« rkm*nsn 'P.  the  originality  of 
line  treatment,  as  in  the  use  of  the  wind 
-.rumen  s  at  the  end  of  the  Andante 

mart&i  X         r-  asttml£hillK  virtuosity 
uked  the  performance.    The  exquisite 
w»y in*  °fuMe3srs'  Maquarre  and  Loniy 
was  not  the  only  noteworthy  feature 

bv    KreV  1,  ba"et  mU8ic  "  arranged 
*   -  £re'schmar    was    performed  here 
for  the  first  time.    Mottl's  disarrange- 
• 'm  ,   °f  uth\  farming    Minuet  from 
I  Iatee    has  been  heard.  Rameau  wrote 
the  minuet  for  strings  alone,  employed 
bas;ses'  and  ^ve  this  Indica 
t  on      after  the  manner  of  the  vielle," 
hur  J     °  ,say'Tafter  the  manner  of  the 
hurdy-gurdy.    It  is  needless  to  add  this 
hurdy-gurdy  was  not  the  street  organ 
to  which  the  name  is  now  given,   it  was 
a  spec.es  of  violin  and  the  player  turned 
i  a  wheel  to  play  the  melody  on  one  string 
and  a  drone-bass  on  the  others.  Mottl 
changed  the  pretty  .little  minuet  into  a 
'  P°mPous,  swollen  thing  with  drums  and 

f IHim  and  a"  that   Kretschmar  con- 
tented himself  with  adding  flutes,  oboes 
and  clarinets,  an  impertinence,  because 
Rameau  had  these  instrument  at  his  .' 
disposa     and    used    them    freefy  In 

first  if  not  the  first  in  France,  to  use 
clarinets  and  horns  in  F.  It  would  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  hear  this  minuet  as 
Rameau  wrote  it;  and  all  .the  ballet 

po^ro,:'0^  ha?  gaIned  lf  11  had ^en 
possible  to  perform,  it  with  a  small 
orchestra  and  in  a  small  hall.  Tinkertd 
as  it  was  by  Kretschmar  and  played  by 
the  orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  it 
nevertheless  gave  great  pleasure  It 
would    not   have   been   easy   to  Codv 

?romea"P,  ft?*,  Parts  ,or  tnemffl 
rrom     Platee"  in  time,  and  the  hall! 
was  necessarily  tne  customary  one  It 
[I  »  thing  to  be  reminded  that 

rvMhbfThtl,Ui  music  in  ^e  18th 
«Jh u,v'  that  the  French  composer  as 
well  as  Handel  and  Haydn,  was  not  de- 

o^lony  i°dne,a  ^^hestra;  that  $L 
pr  lofty  ideas  could  be  fully  exnre^ori 

ThiTbaT tand  "  f6W  WinS  ^mentt 
This  ballet  music  of  Rameau  well  suited 
the  gallantry  of  the  age  suited 

Mr.  Malkin,  an  accomplished  virtuoso 
gave  a  skilful  performance  of  Dvoraks 
formidable  concerto  ^voran  s 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  foUows 
Clapp,  Symphony  m  E  flat  major  fiTst" 
'>1COrd.U0,ted  by  the  composer;  songs 
chen     «V  S6i  mir  segruesst  and  staend 
Fran'ek Strauss'    Mo-rgen    (Mme.  Gulp); 
Franck,    symphonic   Piece   from  "The 
h^6"^1'^"  ;  S0n&s'  Wo".  Verborgen- 
rfn«  ,  Hh^r'.Ich  atmef  einen  Unden- 
duft  and  Rheinlegendchen  (Mme  C 
Chadwick.  Theme,  Variations  and  F^gue 
for    organ    and    orchestra    (John  P 
Marshall,  organist).  P- 

ACTORS'  FUND 

The  annual  benefit  for  the  Actors' 
Fund  of  America  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Tiemont  Thea- 
tre. It  was  said  that  $2500  had  been 
realized  by  the  entertainment. 

The  program,  which  began  at  1:30.  was 
long  and  varied.  Representatives  from 
leading  Boston  theatres  contributed  acts 
which  included  comedy,  drama,  farce, 
vaudeville  and  burlesque. 

Sketches,  specially  written  and  re- 
hearsed for  the  occasion,  predominated. 
"A  Regular  Business  Man,"  by  John 
Stokes,  was  the  rapid  rise  to  business 
efficiency  within  a  single  hour  of  Robert 
Horn  blower,  a  pleasure-loving  young 
lawyer.  "Food,;1  a  tragedy  of  the 
future,  by  William  C.  de  Mille.  was  an 
amusing  tale  of  a  happy  home  wrecked 
because  of  a  wife's  craving  for  eggs. 
"At  Night.,  All  Cats  Are  Gray,"  by 
Robert  Garland,  with  Mr.  Grant 
Mitchell  in  the  leading  role,  was  a 
thrilling  episode  of  two  crooks  and  a 
detective.  But  the  most  striking  of  the 
four  sketches  was  "Laughing  Harry,*' 
by  Carlyte  Morgan  and  I^eonard  Mudie, 
acted  by  Guy  Bates  Post.  Ian  Robert- 
son and  associate  players,  a  dramatic 
and  timely  portrayal  of  the  ghastly 
transformation  wrought  upon  the  aver- 
age man  by  close  and  continued  contact 
•with  the  horrors  and  savagery  of 
modern  warfare. 

Miss  Blanche  Bates,  Wilton  Lackaye. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hoffmann  in  "Imitations" ;[ 
Miss  Adele  Ritchie  in  songs,  Miss  Minna 
Gale  Haynes  in  recitations  were  others' 
who  appeared.  Cecil  Lean  auctioned 
the  autographed  program  of  the  after-i 
noon  and  finally  knocked  it  down  to 
himself  at  $25.  George  M.  Cohan,  hastily 
recalled  to  New  York  by  the  Illness  of 
his  little  daughter,  left. a  friendly  mes- 
sage and  a  check  for  $1000. 

Other  acts  were  contributed  by  the 
"20th   Century    Maids"    company,  the 
"Cherry     Blossom"     company.     Rose  t 
Sydell's  company,  Ted  Loraine.  and  Miss  , 
Frances    Pritchard    from    "The  Blue 
Paradise''  and  others,  while  Miss  Mary 
Young  and  her  associate  players  gave 
I  the  first  act  of  "He  Said  and  She  Be--. 
I  lieved  Him." 

There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 
I  audience.  -  \  ..■MiM^Mn^.rfB 

r/.  V*-    I       h  I] 

The  use  of  a  chorus  at  Symphony 
^esserts  this  season  in  Liszt'3  "Faust" 
Symphony  and  Loeffler's  "Hora  Mys- 
tica,"  with  the  appearance  of  a  chorus 
this  afternoon,  in  the  Pension  Fund  con- 
cert  and  tho  report  that  a  choru»  will 
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b  -  employed  next  season  at  tnree  con- 
certs of  tho  orchestra,  brings  to  mind 
a  little  chapter  of  ancient  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Arthur  Niklsch  and  in 
the  season  of  1892-93,  it  was  thought  best 
to  Kive  a  lew  concerts  in  the  regular* 
course  with  a  mixed  chorus.  *Bhn 
chorus  was  called  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chorus.  On  Dec.  16,  17,  1892,  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  was  performed.  At 
that  time  the  more  conservative  in 
Boston  disapproved  Mr.  Niklseh's  "mod- 
ern treatment"  of  classic  works.  It  is  not 
then  surprising  to  find  that  some  of  the 
newspapers  published  '  unfavorable  re- 
views of  symphony  concerts  with  or 
without  a  chorus.  The  late  Benjamin 
E.  Woolf  wrote  for  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Gazette  a  masterpiece  of  destructive 
criticism,  but  ho  confined  .himself 
chiefly  to  an  attack  on  Mr.  Nikisch  as 
conductor.  Admitting  the  great  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  by  the  singers, 
soloists  and  chorus,  he  remarked  that 
"the  choral  section  was  sung  much  worse 
than  we  can  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  it  sung  before  and  with  an  ab- 
sence of  rhythm  and  tunefulness  that 
made  confusion  worse  confounded." 
The  whole  reading  of  the  work  was 
characterized  by  Mr.  Woolf  as  "puerile 
and  inadequate.;'  Mr.  Louis  C.  Klson 
found  that  the  choral  music  was  "very 
laggedly  sung,"  "the  chorus  was  a  con- 
tinual blur."  The  late  William  Foster 
Apthorp,  on  the  other  hand,  first  stating 
that  a  thoroughly  fine  performance  is  j 
"virtually  impracticable,"  declared  that  I 
t  lie  performance  was  "unusually  fine, 
with  but  very  few  flaws,  and  often  truly 
magnificent."  "The  chorus  sang  admi- 
rably well— always  considering  the  mu- 
sic." 

On  Feb.  3.  1893.  Arthur  Foote's  "Skele-I 
ton   in   Armor,"    Brahms's    "Song  of. 
Destiny"      and      Paine's  "Columbus 
March    and   Hymn"   were  performed  | 
v  ith  the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Sym-  j 
phony    chorus.      Brahms's    "Song    of  | 
Destiny"  was  produced  here  in  18T4  at  a.; 
Theodore   Thomas   concert   when  the 
chorus  had  been  prepared  by  J.  B.  Shar- 
land.    The  Cecilia  Society  performed  It 
in  18S9.    Mr.  Woolf  said  that  the  choral 
body  was  not  large  enough,  "lopsided  in  j 
respect  to  balance  of  voices."  "We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  al- 
most perfect   work   of  our  prominent 
singing  societies  that  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  derive  pleasure,  enjoyment 
or  satisfaction   from   such   unsteady,  j 
colorless  and  unfinished  singing  as  thatr* 
-which   the   Boston  Symphony  chorus 
vouchsafed    last   night.     It    was  not]' 
worthy  the  orchestra  whose  name  it; 
.-shares;" 

Mr.  Apthorp  took  the  broad  view  that  I 
the  concerts  in  which  a  chorus  sits  | 
round  the  orchestra  are  not  the  ones  in  j 
which  the  orchestra  sounds  best.    He  I 
found  no  good  reason   for  the  Boston  j 
Symphony  orchestra  giving  choral  con- 
certs.    "The  game   is   not  worth   the  1 
.  andle."   He  argued  that  the  field  had 
been  amply  worked  in  Boston  lor  main 
years.    "We  have  already  all  the  choral  1 
concerts  we  know  what  to  do  with."  , 
Then  he  contrasted  conditions  in  Paris 
and  Boston.    "Our  chorus  singers  are 
lalmost    without    exception    amateurs;  . 
[their  voices,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  so 
strong  nor  .so  telling  as  those  of  trained  * 
professionals  and   to  get  an   effective  jjj 
chorus  you  must  have  more  of  them. 
This  encumbers  the  platform.    As  ama-j^ 
teurs,  they  all  have  regular  vocations!, 
which  they  must  give  up  to  attend  re- 
hearsals  and   performances;   they  sing 
mainly  for  their  own  enjoyment  or  from 
good  will  toward  the  concerts,  and  can- 
not be  worked  as  paid  professionals 
can.    To  get  them  together  is  no  slight 
task,  and  it  Is  no  mean  effort  on  their 
part  to  go   through  the   work  of  re- 
hearsals and  concert.    Thus  it  is  not 
rationally    worth    while    to    form  and 
rehearse  a  chorus  unless  you  get  a.  good 
deal  of  singing  out  of  it.    To  take  all 
these  pains  for  the  sake  of  one  choral 
number  on  a  program  is  out  of  all  due 
proportion  between  effort  and  result.    It  n 
is  especially  unwise,  as  the  mere  pres- '  , 
ence  of  the  chorus  on  the  platform  in-f  ; 
jures  the  effect  of  all  the  orchestralBjB 
numbers;  and  to  ask  volunteer  singers jrt 
to  sing  iq.  one  number,  and  wait  in  thefijj 
green-room  until  their  turn  comes,  thusm 
preventing  their  hearing  the  rest  of  theQ 
concert  is  not  the  part  of  common  cour. , 
tesy.    The  chorus  can  be  made  musical- .( 
ly  worth  while  only  by  giving  it  the 
lion's  share  of  the  program;  and  this 
turns  the  whole  thing  from  a  symphony ._ 
concert  into  a  choral  concert." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Apthorp  and  Mi-.-"  . 
Woolf  could  hot  have  heard  the  male*i 
chords  in  the  performances  of  Liszt's 
"Faust"  symphony.    That  a  chorus  of  ' 
"amateurs"  can  show  patience  in  re- 
hearsal  and  zeal  in  performance  has  i  <! 
been   conclusively   shown.     His  point, 
however,  ■  that  a  chorus  grouped  about' 
an  orchestra  dampens  the  orchestra]  ef- 
fect, was  well  taken.    Tn  the  perform-,; 
ances  in  Symphony  Hall  the  chorus  was  ,'V 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  and  sang  over  \ , 
the  orchestra;  yet  on  this  stage  there  is  •'■) 
not  enough  room  for  the  full  orchestra, 
and  a  large  chorus.  In  Paris  at  Colonne's 
performances   of    "The    Damnation  of 
Faust."  the  chorus  numbered  between  75 
and  90— but  they  were  all  picked  singers, 
and  paid  for  rehearsal;  the  orchestra.' 
would  number  about  126.    In  (he  choral- 
performances  in  Boston  the  orchestra  is 
isually  absurdly  small  in  proportion  lo 
i  c  chorus.  aJsfflB«slBBL- 


This  is  the  first  light  opera  in  12  years 
i»,'tenipt  tiro  from  a  grand  opera  ca- 
ll was  in  April.  1S96,  that  Miss  Nielsen  I 
;ang  here  lit- light  opera  a?  a  member  of  ] 
lie  Bostonians.   She  was  here  again  in  I 
ieptember.  1357:  .March,  1899  ("The  For-  j 
une  Telle;  "),  and  as  the  heroine  In  "The  \ 
linging  Girl"  in  April.  1900.  She  did  not 1 
eturn  until  she  came  with  the  San  Carlo 
pera  company,  in  May.  1907.  as  Minn, 
forina,  in  acts  of  "Faust"   *nd  "The 
larber  of  Seville"  and  "Rigoletto."  She 
une  hack  In  December  of  that  year, 
ikini;  the  part  of  Rosina.  <;ilda,  Lucia, 
lolelta.    etc.     Mr.    Barnabee    in  his 
Wanderine*"  says  that  the  Bostonians 
■struck   pay    dirt'    in    San  Francisco 
Mien    they    di--  overed     Miss  Nielsen, 
he  v.  as  obscured  in  the  Tivoli  com- 
my.  but  her  fresh,  young  voice,  syrn- 
ithetic  face  and  \i various  personality 
»uld    not    long    remain    hidden    any-  l 
here."    She  first  sang  with  the  Bos- 1 
nians  in  Oscar  Weil's  "In  Mexico"—! 
tie  was  changed  to  "A  Wartime  Wed- | 
ng."   "She  made  good,  and  so  did  the  i 
ilire  company   in  this   piece,    which ' 
fmed  to  lit  the  entire  company  like  a 
ovc.   and   yet  proved  an  incorrigible 
isfit   with  regard   I"  the  patronizing 
iblic."      She    subsequently  replaced 
elen  Bertram. 


held  possession  of  property  in  New  York 
'  for  1^5  years.  His  property  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  John  and  Nassau 
streets  is  where  the  town  pumps  stood 
in  Dutch  days.  The  N.  Y.  Times  of  Feb. 
11  stated  that  Aaron  Burr  had  his  of- 
fices there,  and  it  was  from  his  office 
that  he  went  to  the  duel  in  .which  he 
killed  Hamilton.  The  old  John  Street 
Theatre  was  destroyed  bv-  fire.  Five 
dwelling  places  were  erected  on  the 
site,  and  here  for  many  years  was  a 
social  centre. 

In  1792  a  theatre.  In  Boston,  called  the 
New  Exhibition  Room,  was  opened.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Joseph  Russell, 
Gen.  Henry  Jackson.  Joseph  Barren,  Dr.j 
Jarvis  and  Joseph  Russell,  Jr.,  built  at 
their  own  expense  this  theatre,  in  Board' 
alley,  now  Hawley  street,  "originally 
a  path  through  a  pasture  made  by  the 
worshippers  at  Trinity  Church,  who  re- 
sided in  King  street— and  called  Board 
aliey  from  the  fact  that  it  was  subse- 
quently boarded  over."  This  theatre 
held  500  persons.  The  committee  wished 
to  show  the  folly  of  those  in  the  Legis- 
lature prohibiting  theatrical  entertain- 
ments.    Col.   William    AV.   Clapp  jr 


"The  Contrast,  '  a  patriotic  play  by 
E  lloyall  Tyler,  will  be  performed  in  Jor- 
L  dan  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  April  7, 
>  under  the  auspices  of  the  Drama  League 
I  Society    of  Boston.    The  performance 
I  will  begin  at  8:15  P.  M.   Tickets  may  be 
5  obtained  at  Herrick's,   of  Mrs.   F.  C. 
•  Thompson,  107>  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  at  the  box  office.    The  cast 
,  will  be  as  follows:    Col.  Manly,  Mr. 
[  Towne;     Dimples,     Mr.     Stuart;  Van 
I  Rough,  B.  Clare;  Jessamey,  Mr.  Esta- 
;  brook;  Jonathan.  W.  Clark;  Charlotte, 
SCisa  Howland;  Maria,  Mrs.  Towne;  Le- 
titia,  Miss  Kinney;  Jennie,  Miss  Ko'enig. 
This  play  by  "I,t.  Royall  Tyler,  Esq.," 
:  a  graduate    of  Harvard  College,  «•,« 
produced  at  the  John  Stuart  TheaV* 
Naw  York,   on    April   16  or   18.'  Wh£ 
according  to  Col.  Brown.    It  is  said  to 


be  the  "first  drama  by  a  native  author^ 
produced  in  America." 

The  John  Street  Theatre  was  not  the 
nrst  in  New  York.  There  were  perform- 
ances  as  early  as  1732  by  professional 
actors  from  London   in  a  room  of  a 
bunding   near   the    .function    of  Pearl 
street  and  Maiden  Lane.    There  were 
minor  performances  in  other  rooms  be- 
fore the  first  Nassau  street  theatre  was 
opened   In  1750,   but  the   first  theatre 
erected  in  the  Colonies  wa3  Hallam's 
Nassau  Theatre.  1753.  Then  came  David 
liouglass's  Theatres,  opened  in  1758  and 
KM.       The  John   Street   Theatre  was 
opened  on  Dec   7,  1767.    It  was  at  this 
theatre  that  British  officers— thev  called 
(t  the  Theatre  Royal-gave  entertain- 
ments.   Maj.  Andre  was  one  of  them 
that  wrote  plays  for  it.  The  first  Amer- 
ican who  attained  distinction  as  a  dan-; 
cer— John  Durang— appeared  here.  Ad- 
vertisements in  1787  contained  this  para- 
graph:    'it  fs  customary  to  have  a 
Jrama  shop  In  the  neighborhood  or  the- 
Ures  (as  Is  the  case  in  this  city),  where! 
he  audience,  exhausted  by  attention  to' 
■ha    Performance,    lna-v    recruit  theiri 
ipirits  by  taking  a  glass  of 


„  _  gin,  or 

thing  equally  exhilarating,  between, 

■•  and  as  it  often  happens  that'     Messrs-  Harper.  Morris,  Watt,  Mur 
ly  upon  drinking  a  dram  the.  I  Adams    and    Solomon    took  part 


iimedlately  upon  drinking  a  dram  the 
erson  emits  a  sound  similar  to  the! 
stter  'a,'  the  drama  and  the  sound1 
ave  Men  united,  and  thus  dram— a,  or 
■  is  found."  A  correspondent 
rot<  to  a  newspaper  complimenting  the 
omen  to,  reducing  the  size  of  their1 
eadgear:  "Sometime  ago  their  heads 
ere  bigger  than  those  of  the  inhabl-i 
:11s  u,  JPal*«onia.  whilst  their  bodies ' 
isembled  those  of  Liliput,   but  now 

>*i  h  .r.es  are  set  oft  by  becoming  I 
■a. -dress."  Gen.  George  Washington  I 
aae  formal  visits  to  this  theatre,  see- 1 
g  among  other  plays  "The  School  for' 
:anoal.       'Over  the  box  that  he  was 

nrZPy'4TafKthe  United  States  ^at 
arms    At  the-  entrance  to  the  thea- 
9  soldiers  were  posted  and  four  sll- 
?f  T^e^nenilly  p1ace(i  ,n  tne 

,'^r-  w,snell  (the  low  comedian), 
a  full  dress  of  -black,  with  his  hair 
loorately  powdered  in  the  fashion  of 
lime,  and  holding  two  wax  candles 


whose  statements  of  fact  are  often  in- 
accurate, says  in  his  "Record  of  the 
Boston  Stage"  that  "The  Contrast"  was 
performed  at  this  Board  alley  theatre. 
He  names  April  16,  1786  as  the  date  of 
the  first  performance  in  New  York.  Col.  f 
Brown   in   his    "History  of   the  New 
York  Stage"  gives  April  18,  1787  as  the  L 
date  of  the  production  in  New  York. 
|  The  drama  league  of  Boston  gives  the  f 
date  April  16,  1787  for  New  York,  and 
Oct,  19,  1792,  for  the  production  in  Bos- 
ton.   Col.  Clapp  states  that  the  play 
was  published  in  1790  by  subscription. 

The  cast  in  New  York  was  as  follows: 
Col.  Manly,  M>.  Henry;  Dimple,  Mr. 
Hallam:  Van  Rough,  Mr.  Morris;  Jess- 
amy,  Mr.  Harper;  Jonathan,  Mr.  Avig- 
nell;  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Morris;  Maria,  Mrs. 
Harper;  Letitia,  Mrs.  Kenna;  Jennie, 
Miss  Tuke. 

John  Henry  was  the  first  to  play  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  in  this  country.  Lewis 
Hallam  arrived  in  New  York  in  1753 
from  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he  nail 
been  playing  with  a  company.    A  man 
named  David  Douglass  married  Hallam's 
widow  and  opened  a  theatre  in  New 
York  in  1758.  Was  this  Hallam.  in  "The 
Contrast"  William  or  his  brother,  Lewis? 
Probably  William.    Hallam  and  Henry 
brought  their  company  from  Philadel 
phia  to  the  John  Street  Theatre  in  1786. 
Thomas  Wignell  came  to  this  country 
in  1774,  but  the  impending  revolution 
prevented  his  appearance  until  after  the 
war.   We  have  mentioned  the  Mysteri- 
ous Mrs.  Morris.    CoL  Brown  speaks  of 
"Miss  Luke"   as  "the  first  American 
actress    who    attained    anything  like 
celebrity."    Is  "Luke"  a  misprint'  for 
"Tuke"  or  "Tuke"  for  "Luke"?  Mr. 
Hallam  afterwards  played  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  opened  in  1798.    Mr.  Wig.nell's 
Jonathan  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Yankee  character  played  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage. 

Mr.  J.  Harper  was  the  manager  of  th,e 
New  Exhibition  Room  In  Boston.  Was 
he  the  Harper  of  the  John  Street 
Theatre?  He  took  part  in  a  perform- 
ance there  of  a  once  famous  play,  ad- 
vertised in  October,  1792,  as  "A  Moral 
Lecture  announced  in  five  paits."  The 
bill  said  that  "the  pernicious  tendency 
of  libertinism"  would  be  exemplified  in 
"The  Tragical  History  of  George  Barn- 
well, or  the  London  Merchant." 

The  cast  of  "The  Contrast"  In  Bos- 
ton is  not  known,  but  In  October,  1792, 
Mines.  Smith,  Solomon.  Gray  and, 
Messrs.  Harper.  Morris,  Watt,  Murray,  j 


.  "George  Barnwell."  Other  members  of 
this  company  was  Miss  Chapman,  and 
Messrs.  Placide,  Woods,  Robert,  AVatts. 
Jones,  Redfield,  Tucker.  Kenny,  Powell. 

AVo  now  quote  from  the  circular  about 
"The  Contrast"  issued  by  the  Drama 
League  of  Boston. 


i  i  "t-parrment  of  the  New  Eng- 

lana  Conservatory  nf  Music    who  i„« 
i  |  selected  and  carefully  rehearsed  the  <■  It 
I  and  overseen  the  entire  production 
!  four  scenes  have  been  painful  bv  PoW? 
Brunton  from  special  designs  intended 

charaef^lK'e.aS  "^'^  Possible  I  he 
when  i  "  an?  trea<ment>  of  the  peilo  I 
gran?  if?  given-  ,n  17S7'    A  pro- 

°brurestenhd  i"  th^  "-ne^v',  - 
old-time  ^Pr?'  and  wi"  bc  P'a>ed  bv  ,n 
costum^  ,eat'  e  °rCheatra  of  seven.  The 
class^f  hr°  been  designed  by  the 
chuseM,  x°Stl,m.e  *****  il  the  Massa- 
dhecuon^'™?'  Arrt  SCh00''  u"d-  the 
first  fW  .  /  Lauric  "yson:  thej 
those  of  ,h°WS  °J,  Seats  are  nerved  fort 
inose  of  the  audience  who  will  nromise.1 

11™*°"       colonial  c-ostum"  an  ' 

s«r^undetrhise«fT0^8  being  made  £ 

Sr^t^histrlca.^A^r06  °f:  *" 
with        tu  '"°l"Ilcai    American    i>  ece 

s  poss^.errter  ana 

concerning  th  neccssa'>'  instructions 
hand \  Tn8,V  1°  polnts  are  re^y  tol 
reproduce 'them,  as  they  were 
Played  a  century  or  more  ago,  in  the 
Hm  r  a,"d  wlth  tne  sPirit  of  the  old- 
X«5f«'°rme/S'J8  a  d'^rent  tftiir 
is  lot  on  vand  1  ?  a  problem  w"i^h 
1.%        £  y  Pe'Pl«ing,  but,  In  present 

SeT™06?  VirtUa"y  '^olubTe?36! 
v»!f  Pfama.  League  did  nothing  else 
yesterday,  it  succeeded  in  demon/rat' 
>ng.  pretty  effectually,  how  l.eWe*  the 
modern  untrained  Performer  is  when 
wh  ohT1""1  t0  (ltaI  witb  conditions  with 
fami.iar6'  r™gft  iS  completely  un- 
f?S  «  „I.t.would  be  ridiculously  un- 
fair to  criticize  the  individual  acting  in 

I  had  toT^  ,Where   the  manageme ,  | 
bad  to  be  contented  with  such  players 
as  they  Could  get.    These,  it  may  be 
readily  admitted,  acquitted  themselves 
I  „?  m,     83  could  reasonably  be  expected 

I  were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  look- 
ing upon  one  of  the  lxth-or  early  19th- 
<  entury  perfonnan<  es  which  deiighWEd 
heir  forefathers,  and  were  inclined,  on  I 
tha  count,  to  wonder  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancestral  tasles,  they  were  eg- 

!»^S  yv,mlst^ken'   U  need  not  be  pre- 
tended that  'The  Contrast.'  or  'Andre '1 
or  even  'Fashion.'  which  has  much  more  0 
modern  snap  a„d  point,  is  a  work  off 
much  literary  or  dramatic  value  Thev 
are  all,    in   many   respects,    awkward.  I 
•  crude   and  conventional.    But  consider- i 
ing  the  conditions   under  which 1  thev  I 
were  written,  they  are  far  from  beins 
devoid  of  merit.  AVhat  is  obvious  Is  that 
is  their  early  representations'  they  must  K 
have  owed  much  to  the  resourcefulness! 
of  the  individual  players  in  the  inven- 
tion  of   supplementary    'business,'  the! 
Idling  up  of  awkward  hiatuses,  and  the  i  ' 
infusion  of  the  needed  vigor  and  viva-  I 
city.    The  present  performers©  or  most  '•' 
of  them,  were  totally  lacking  in  anv  1 
capacity  of  that  kind.  and.  as  a  natural  i 
consequence,  the  general  representation 
was  stiff,  stilted  and  wooden.    Never-  ■ 
theless,  the  attempt  was  worth  makin-  ' 
was  not  bad  for  a  first  experiment  and 
doubtless,  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain  ' 
was  educational.    AA'hethcr  the  results'  ■ 
will  be  valuable  is  a  question   to  be  H 
answered  in  the  future. 

"The  program,  perhaps,  was  too  am-  " 
bitious  m    trying    to  cover    so  much 
ground.  The  short  extracts  were  neces 
sarily  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 


be  enclosed. 


So  good  old  "Fast  Lynne"  will  he  re- 
vived tomorrow  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
it     w  women  who  have  played  In 

i.    How  many  remember  that  the  late 
|  Benjamin  E.  Woolf  made  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Wood's  novel'  He 
called  it:  "Edith,  or  the  Earl'e  Daugh- 

M.'...Thn,t  wild  an<!  Passionate  genius 

Slatylda    Heron     took     the   "part  of 
the.  heroine   at   Niblo'a   Garden,  New 
York,  on  Dec.  9,  1862.   Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen,  ji 
Mary  A\ells,  Thomas  Placide.  James  T. 
A\  ard,  John  McC'ullough,  L.  B.  Shewell  V 
George  Becks  and  J.  AV.  Collier  were  InJ 
t     ..r^-  "EaSt  Ly"ne"   was  one  off 
Lucille  AAestern's  favorite  plays.  .  /\da 
Uray  used  to  be  seen  as  the  Lady  Isabel 
Marie    AV'alnwright   was   only    one  off 
many.   "Miss  Multon"  was  a  Frenchified! 
version  of  the  old  story,  and  Clara  Mor- 
ns made  a  great  hit  as  the  unrecognized  I 
and  tortured  mother. 

At  the  Boston  Theatre  alone  Mrs  D 
P.,  Bowers.  Lucille   AVestern,   Carlotta  ! 
Leclercq,  Mrs.  Chanfrau,  and  Ada  Gray  1 
.have  been  seen  as  the  heroine.  lT 
Lillian  'Lawrence  took  the  part  of  the! 
|  heroine  at  the  Castle  Square  in  1899  1 
The  version  was  by  J.  R.  Pitman     The  I 
|  year  before  Fannie  Mclntvre  was  seent' 
J  at  the  Bowdoln  Square.     Nance  O'Neill 
played  in  McKee  Rankin's  version  at  the  I 
Columbia  Theatre  in  1898.  | 
It  is  said  that -the' first  performance  in  I 
Boston  was  at  the  Continental  Theatre  6 
I  Feb.  5.  1S66,  with  Lucille  AVestern.  Bar-  I 
ton  Hill,  J.  AV.  Collier  and  Archibald 
Carlyle. 

tuT?°Z°  have  been  ma"y  versions  from  I- 
that  by  John  Oxenford  at  the  Surrev  I 
London.    Feb.    5,    1866,    and    that  byf3 
Clifton  W.  Tayleure  for  Lucille  Western  ' 
(Baltimore.  April  21,  1862)—  he  made 
the  versions  for  Mrs.  Bowers  and  Mrs 
ChanfTau—  to  the  boiled  down  version 
by  Miss  Louisa  Peach  (Walthamstow, 
Eng.,  July  17.  1911 ). 

The  latest  performances  In  Boston 
were  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  In 
March,  1909.  at  lhe  Castle  Square  De- 
cember. 1911. 


Reading  Jean  Paul's  "Walt  and  Vult 
or  the  Twins,"  translated  into  English 
from  the  "Flagcljahre"  and  published 
here  m  1846.  we  came,  across  this  curious 
passage:    "The  German  artistical  pub- 
lic never   bite    more  deeply   than  in 
wounds^and  anomalies.    I  mean  merely 
j  this:     That,  for  instance,  a  painter  is 
very  well  recommended,  and  paid  by  th* 
public    wlio  paints,  perhaps,  something 
with  his  left  foot,  or  a  horn-plavcr  whf 
blows   the   horn   with  his   nose,   or  a 
harper  who  seizes  the  harp  with  his 
leeth.  or  a  poet  who  makes  verses  but 
only  in  his  sleep,  and  in  the  same'way 
a  performer  on  the  flauto  traverso  who  : 
sometimes  plays   well  may  enjoy  the' 
second   advantage   of   Dulan  anTJ-be 
totally  blind.    I  once  gave  to  a  bassoon1 
.'layer  and  a  bass  violinist  who  traveled 
together  the  advice  that  to  make  their 
fortune  onc  should  engage,  to  play  the! 
bass  viol  upon  the  bassoon,    and  the'! 
other  the  bassoon  upon  the  viol." 


"The  author.  Mr.  Royall  Tyler,  was  sampled T  Zstev  T^T^^  as 
born  in  Boston.  July  18,  1757    He  grad-  •  fr!™?!  t  .Zt  a"aCk  onco  declined 

uated^rom  Harvard  Co.lege  and.  ^ \  on^ie  ^Z^Z^lTs 


receive  the  President  at  the  box  door 
1  conduct  him  and  his  party  to  their 
ts.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Hallam  was 
i  only  American  in  the  cast  of  Sheri- 
is  play.  "The  favorite  lady  of  the' 
npany  was  Mrs.  Morris,  tall,  hand-' 
ne,  reserved  to  mysteriousness.  and  so  j 
We  to  being  seen  by  daylight  that! 

Had  a  gate  made  from  lodgings  in 
men  Lane  to  make  her  get  to  the 
litre  by  running  across  John  Street 
hout  walking  round  through  Broad- 
r,  and  exposing  herself  to  the  gaze  of 
beaux."   There  is  no  complete  rec- 
or  the  plays  produced  at  this  thea- 
which  ceased  on  Jan.  13,  1798  "The 
ee  produced  between  April  and  May 
))  were  not  advertised  i„  the  news- 
ers.  the  managers,  Hallam  and  Hen- 
being   prudent  men,   who  did  not 
nn«rfPe  •  nio"e-v  merely  for  the  in- 
nauon   of   Posterity."    The  site  of 


studying  law.  became  aide-de-camp  to 
I  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln  during  the  revo- 
j  lution.  and  later  during  Shay's  rebel- 
I  Hon.    Going  to  New  York  on  a  mission 
:  connected  with  Shay's  rebellion,  he  be- 
]  came  interested  in  the  theatre  and  wrote 
'  "The    Contrast."  •  •  ♦  Tyle*  wrote 
several  other  plays  which  were  also 
produced,  but  he  devoted  himself  defin- 
itely to  the  profession  of  law,  becoming 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
A'ermont  In  1807.    He  died  in  August 
1826. 

'The    Contrast"    performed  several 


candlesticks,  was  accustomori'  -  e  Contrast  performed  several 
.the  President  arthaeCCbox°dnoo^     I™8*,  »S„2*£"  ^ore 


C1787-8);  in  Philadelphia  (1790).  and  then 
in  Boston,  was  revived  in  Philadelphia 
on  Jan.  18,  1917,  for  the  Drama  league 
of  that  city  by  "Plays  and  Players," 
and  a  scene  from  the  play  was  included 
in  the  performance  of  American  plays 
given  on  Jan.  22,  1917.  in  New  York, 
for  the  Drama  league  by  Arthur  Hop- 
kins. 

"In  underiaking  to  revive  'The  Con- 
trast' for  u  single  performance,  the 
Drama  League  of  Boston  believes  that 
it  is  fulfilling  a  patriotic  service  to  its 
community,  as  well  as  endeavoring  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
local  theatre  and  the  beginnings  of  our 
American  drama,  by  vizualizing  the 
manners,  customs  and  conditions  of  the 
period  from  which  both  developed 
This  belief  is  its  sole  excuse  for  makin." 
such  an  attempt;  and  its  only  conceini 
now  is  to  strive  to  piace  the  fact  of  *M 


— siuunu  mat  it  was 
4  impossible  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  a 
part  except  by  playing  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. •  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  ex- 
pert. Certainly  the  colloquy  between 
Jonathan  and  Jenny  revealed  little  of 
the  real  character  of  'The  Contrast' 
and  only  one  of  the  performers  was  at 
all  competent." 


Percy  MacKaye's  modem  comedy 
"Mater,"  will  be  played  here  for  the 
first  time— a  single  performance— Mon- 
day evening,  April  23,  in  the  smaller 
theatre  in  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  building.  The  perform- 
ance has  been  prepared  by  Prof  Albert 
H.  Gilmer  of  Tufts  College.  Tickets  mav 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  F.  C.  Thompson, 
106  Chestnut  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain.  Less 
than  200  seats  are  now  at  disposal 

The  first  act   of  "Fashion"   will  be 
played  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  10  i; 
Copley^  Hall,  at  a  benefit  performance 
tor  th*  Brooklin.    Friendly  Society 
,    A  prize  of  $100  has  been  offered' for  i 
jplay  pf  one,  two  or  three  acts   appro-  i 
/  priate'  to  the  Christmas  season,  which  I 

icakin-  ...=;.er  a  dozen 


A  new  Theatrical  Dictionary."  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1792.  gives'  a  little 
over  three  pages  to  "Oratorios."  There 
is  an  illuminating  little  preface-  "This 

tato&Jf'  i'u    wama  waa  introduced 
into  England  by  Mr.  Handel  and  carried 
,  on  during  his  life  with  great  success.  It 
was  borrowed  from  the  'Concert  Spirit- 

eninnl  ♦OU','  VOlatile  neighbors  on  the 
continent,  but  conducted  in  a  manner 

mT  f.ST63010  to  the  native  grav  tv  I 
and  solidity  of  this  nation.  Kravity 

Note   the    following   fal.«%  <,t»i»n,.»i 

about  Handel's  "Mefsiah":    "This  ex 

cellent    oratorio    was    originally  ner 

formed  about  the  year  1741.  but  by  some 

unaccountable    caprice    in    the  nuh„> 

taste,  met  with  a  very  cold  recepUon 

lhe  composer  thereupon  went  over  & ! 

Dublin,  where  it  was  honored  with  un  * 

yersal  applause,  and  on  his  return  to 

Fngla-nd,  it  found  all  the  approbation  it 

wa,  entitled  to.  and  has  ever  since  faeen 

the   favorite  of  the  admirers  of  this 

species  of  composition." 


ti,         ' ,  uu.ve  not  o 

important  speaking  parts  with 
number  of  small  rTt,  V    h  a  ccrtain 
milling  of  the   L  nf  En>"ps  PCH 

espeelally  .  of   youn/' 4^.?"  r^'!.*'- 


Mid-Day  Music :     Mcn  and  women, 

"Amid  the         who  can  forgo  lunch] 

City's  Jar"  ""d  the™eI™s  <" 

J     •«      the     city  between 
work  and  work  with  an  hour  to  spare.  I 
Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  I 
churches.  There  Is  more  than  one  rea-  fl 
son  fnr  going  Into  a  church,  and  a  city 

church,  but  they  have  an  immediate  exJ 
cuse  in  the  music  which  is  provided  in  I 
half  a  dozen  of  these  on  as  many  week- 
days, and  an  Kngli.^hman  would  alwavs 

f^*",  hlnMclf  of  tl,e  ostensible 

•  ~=  " I  f  a"  be  at  the  palns  of  finding  a  11 

,  E£S    J  \  thias  that  ne  lu'to  well 
J  knows  why  he  does. 

'  „„Tt"Lmay  g.°  in  beneath  a  sculpture  of 
an  archangel  weighing  men's  souls,  as 

*ose  bv    n'nS   acoount«   are  weighed 

ample  to  b«,  UP  a  fl,ght  of  »tePs  ^o 
ample  to  belong,  as  it  seems  to  belong 
to  a  bookseller's  shop,  or  under  that 
steeple  which  of  late,  when  frightful- 


11"'  light  have  hushed  the  mind  to  a 
'eptive  mood,  out  of  nothing  the  or- 
gan  begins     in   organ-playing.  iitmiR- 

Ins  (lint  (ho  right  notes  arc  there,  the 

root  of  tii,.  mutter  lies  In  two  points; 
the  only  mj  liable  music,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions h>    way  of  contrast,  is  that 

which  consists  of  many  threads  woven 
[  into  one  strand,  and  every  note  must 
come,  and  more  especially  go,  punctu- 
ally. And  the  day's  work  *i  the  city, 
which  is  largely  tho  navigation  of  cross- 
currents and  the  seizure  <Jf  the  tide 
that  waits  for  no  man,  is  better  inter- 
pretatcd  by,  this  instrument  than  any. 
Those  who  listen  to  it  can  hear  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  like  their  own, 
and  go  away  certain  that  thcir's,  too. 
nave  a  solution  if  they  will  take  up  and 
drop  the  threads  at  the  proper  time. 
^  While  the  prologue  to  Cesar  Franck's 
Beatitudes"- is  unrolling,  the  spectacled 
young  man  brings  out  a  pocket  book 
and  enters  the  whole  of  the  program 
for  future  use  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
the  month,  when  the  organist  at  Stoke 
N'ewington  will  want  a  substitute.  He 
has  come  her*  on  business,  he  clearly 
says,  what  else  should  anyone  suppose 
And  a  very  sensible  plan  too.  How 
much  we  wish  now,  many  of  us.  that 
we  had  kept  our  old  programs  with  jot- 
tings as  to  what  and  whom  we  liked, 
the  margin  filled  with  scraps  of  themes 
noted  as ywe  heard  .them  or  pencil 
sketches  of  our  neighbors;  nothing  is>  so 
curious  as  the  chance.details  that  hitch 
a  tune  into  the  memory. 

In  the  middle  of  a  pew.  scorning  its 
stiff  support,  sits  an  elderly  man,  his 
chin  on  his  hands  and  his  hands  on  a 
stick,  thinking  perhaps  of  his  son  in 
France,  and  going  through  some  neces- 
sary figures,  since  he  cannot  fight  him- 
self; and  they  seem  to  come  out  the 
better  for  the  violin  which  is  just  then 
threading  its  way  through  coils  of 
melody  which  the  paper  calls  a  Sonata 
in  E  minor  by  J.  S.  Bach.  Ah!  It  fid- 
,  diets  knew  how  their  instrument 
sounds  in  these  old  churches,  whose  pil- 
lars break  up  the  echo  and  whose  cold 
stones  retort  upon  the  ear  every  frag- 
ment of  tone,  they  would  fight  for  the 
luxury  of  hearing  it. 

Nearby  is  a  dreamy  boy,  too  young-  to 
know  why  people  should  want  to  hide 
their  feelings,  whose  eyes  ask  if  there 
can  be  anything  more  heavenly  than 
Mendelssohn's  "O  God,  Have  Mercy''; 
arid  one  forgets  on  the  instant  all  that 
Handel  and  Mozart  ever  wrote  and  looks 
back  agreement  with  him.  Just  in  front 
is  a  girl  who  has  been  sitting  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap  since  the  beginning  of 
the  recital  and  has  never  raised  her 
head.  Khe  is  fitting  the  music  to  some 
thoughts  of  her  own  which  are  not  out- 
business,  for  she  has  not  once  looked  to 
see  what  is  being  played.  She  does  not 
know  why  it  is  that  we  have  lately  dis- 
covered that  Blow's  "Gavotte"  and 
Arne's  "Comus"  are  music  worth  listen- 
ing to;  and  they  would  mean  little  more 
to  her  if  she  were  told  that  she  was  lis- 
tening to  them  within  a  few  yards  of ' 
the  bohos  of  John  Dunstable,  whose 
I  tablet  says  that  he  "who  could  expound 
the  secrets  of  the  skies  and  spread  the 
arts  of  beauty  through  the  world  now 
shines  a  constellation  'mid  the  stars, 
welcomed  by  hymning  angles  as  their 
|  own."  When  the  hymn  comes,  one  ofi 
||  the  six  real  hymns  in  our  language,  she  1 
shyly  hands  a  book  to  her  right-hand  i 
Tieighbor  in  order  to  acquaint  him  with 
those  words  which  he  has  sung  on  the 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

fcl  M '  \  YXSymnnony  Hall    ",:;;o  P.  M.  Secon 

fom-crt  m  «ld  of  tin-  Pension  Fund  of  tl  , 
Hoston  Symphony  Orcli.-Hlru.  Sec  »pecl.; 
vol  I.  e.  V 
MONDAY  Stein..,  t  Hall,  :!  p.  M.  FotirMi  an, 
]a*t  Concert  Omilois.  1  iw-li  of  Mario  At 
tolnettc  Ancient  instruments,  vjolcs,  ela'< 
etnx  etc.  L'upHblis.K'tl  rmnxnees  by  Gare: 
famous  singer,  teaebn'f  nu.l  ladles'  pet.  Ill,, 
trillions  "f  modes  ,,l   tl,,.  day.    Mllslr  I  < 

J^ie'llet,  Qouperin.  Jajliiii,,  Knmeau,  Mflandr 
Marcello,  Htrehlnl.  C.  -De  Mailly,  flute;  .'. 
Gletzeu,  vlole  d'amour;  M.  Bclinwl,  vlole  ,1 

fainlie;   t'lmvles   W.   Adams,  clavecin;  Mr» 
aura   I.iltlcncl.l.   soprano.     Mr.   Mercler  ,  , 
Harvard  Ualvoislty  will  leeture. 

Jordan  Hall,  U  P.  M.  Concert  by  .Tacque- 
TUIband,  violinist,  and  Harold  Bauer,  pianist 
Mozart.  Sonata  1n  B  flat;  IVethoven,  Sonata 
i,i  C  minor,  op.  -.O;  Cesar  Franck,  Sooata. 
r'niDAY— Symphony  Hall.  2:'10  P.  M.,  son, 
Symphony  conceit.  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  See 
special  notice.  Hf''/-' V 

S  AIT  It  DAY' — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Mi 
Paderevrski's  final  piano  recital  bcrc  this  sea 
son.    See  special  notice. 

By mp bony  Hall,  8  P.  M . .  80th  Svoipho"' 
r. ,„.  ,., ,  (repeated).   Dr.  Muck,  conductor,  'S. 

CDCClal  police. 


days  that  have  made  epochs  in  his  life; 
he  gratefully  accepts,  and  then  stares 
through  the  printed  page  into  ineffaoe-  ! 
able  memories  rather  than  break  the 
conspiiacy  of  pretence.  There  is  a  larg- 
er organ  and  more  brilliant  playing  to  be 
heard  not  far  from  where  Dunstable's 
great  successor,  Purcell,  lies  buried:  but 
it  comes  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  has  too  much  of  the  concert  about 
it.  Music  may  be  good,  and  yet  time 
and  place  may  make  it  sound  better; 
,and  when  we  listen  to  it  in  company  of 
Wren  and  Grlnllng  Gibbons  and  Renatus 
Harris,  and  out  of  the  bustle  to  which 
we*must  soon  return,  it  seems  to  say: 

Calm  Soul  of  all  things!  Make  it  mine        '  L 

To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar. 

London  Times,  March  10. 

EDDY  BROWN  GIVES  VIOLIN 
RECITAL  IN  JORDAN  HALL 

Plays  with  a  Fine  Tone  and  Well 
Developed  Technic. 

Eddy   Brown    gave   a   violin  recital 
yesterday    afternoon    at,   Jordan    Hall. ; 
L.  T.  Gruenberg  was  the  accompanist. 
The   program   was   as   follows:  Bee-S 
thoven,     Sonata,     Op.     47     (Kreutzer);  f 
Brucli.    Scotch    Fantasia;  Chopin-Acer. 
Nocturne;     Paganini-Browii,  Caprice', 
No.    --:    Heethoven-Krelaler,  Rondin.j; 
Harmati.    Little    Caprice    (first  time); 
Kreisler,  Tambourin  Chinois;  Sarasaie, 
Spanish    Dance.    A    minor;  Paganini- 
Behon,  Caprice.  No.  24. 

Mr.  Brown  played  here  at  a  Symphony 
concert  last  December.  Yesterday  he 
asked  to  be  excused  for  oppearing  in 
his  street  clothes,  as  his  trunks  had 
failed  to  arrive.  He  is  an  accomplished 
violinist,  with  a  fine  tone  and  a  well 
developed  -technic.  His  playing  is 
manly,  round,  arttstic.  Mr.  Gruenberg, 
an  excellent  pianist,  gave  additional 
pleasure  by  his  skillful  accompani- 
ments. There  was  a  small,  but  appre- 
ciative audience. 


y>:«v— if  for  him  this  season.  The  maJe  \' 
chorus  that  sang  in  Liszt's  "Faust,"  ex-' 
cited  the  admiration  even  of  New  York 
critlos,  who  dislike  Liszt  and  all  his 
works.  With  the  Boston  chorus  at  Dr. 
Muck's  disposal,  and  with  the  chorus 
that  assisted  yesterday,  there  is  even- 
reason  why  great  choral  works  should 
be  performed  occasionally  in .  the  con- 
certs of  the  Symphony  orchestra.  It  is 
already  rumored  that  there  will  be  at 
I  least  three  choral  performances  next 
season.  There  Is  talk  of  Beethoven's 
9th  symphony,  Bach's  Passion  music  ac-1,, 
cording  to  Matthew,  and  possibly  a  sym- 
phony by  Mahler.  May  the  rumor  turn 
out  to  be  a  fact!  •  J_-___^B 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

Trie  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
Dr.  Karl  Muck  conductor,  gave  a  sec- 
ond concert  In  aid  of  the  pension 
fund  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.  There  was  a  great  au- 
dience. Many  stood.  The  orchestra 
was  assisted  .by  the  RadclIfCe  Choral 
Society,  .Mrs.  H.  H,  Gallison  director, 
and  the  Harvard  University  Glee 
Club— a  combined  chorus  of  200 
voices. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Rheln- 

berger,  theme  and  variations  for  violin 
and  organ,  Op.  150  (John  P.  Marshall, 
organist,  and  the  entire  violin  section); 
J.  C.  Bach,  Motet.  "I  Wrestle  and 
Pray,"  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  T.  David- 
son; Wagner,  prelude  to  "Tristan  and 
Isolde  ':  Brahms's,  "Song  of  Destiny," 
Op.  64,  conducted  by  Dr.  Muck;  Wag- 
ner, prelude  to  "Parsifal."  Selections 
from  "Siegfried"  and  "Goetterdaemme- 
rung"  (arranged  by  Richter);  Funera.1 
Music  from  "Goetterdaemmerung" ; 
overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 

Rheinberger's  theme  has  a  simple 
beauty,  and  the  variations  are  not 
forcer  or  loo  pedantic;  they  are  true  va- 
riations in  which  the  theme  does  not 
remind  one  of  blindman's  buff.  Mr. 
Marshall  registratecl  tastefully  and  with 
a  fine  sense  of  proportion.  The  violins 
were  eloquent. 

The  chorus,  which  generously  as- 
sisted, was  conspicuous  in  the  motet 
and  in  Brahms's  cantata  for  vocal 
freshness.  The  voices  were  young,  with- 
out the  tang  and  bitterness  that  come 
from  long  experience.  The  singers  had 
been  admirably  drilled.  Seldom  have 
we  heard  a  chorus,  that  was  so  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  orchestra.  There 
was  one  great  homogeneous  body,  re- 
sponsive to  the  slightest  wish  of  the 
conductors.  The  attack  was  remark- 
ably precise;  there  was  full  volume; 
and,  above  all,  there  was  a  command 
of  nuances  that  many  small  choruses 
might  well  envy. 

The  motet  has  more  than  historic1  in- 
terest, whether  it  were  written  by  Se- 
bastian Bach  or  by  his  uncle,  Johann 
Christoph.  As  for  Brahms's  "Song  of 
Destiny,"  it  is  among  his  most  poetic 
and  imaginative  works.  Hoelderlin's 
pessimistic,  poem,  contrasting  the  serene 
life  of  the  immortals  with  that  of  the 
complaining  millions  of  men  appealed  to 
Brahms,  for  there  was  in  the  man  a 
peculiar  melancholy.  The  late  John  F. 
Runciman  insisted  that  Brahms,  like 
Tschaikowsky,  was  terribly  afraid  of 
death,  but  in  a  less  manly  fashion,  if 
the  statement  be  not  paradoxical.  There 
was  a  defiant  note  in  Tschalkowsky's  | 
fear;  while  Brahms  often  came  danger- 
ously near  whining  at  the  thought  of 
the  inevitable;  nor  did  he  show  the  N 
resignation  that  characterizes  so  many 
of' the  Greek  poets  in  their  everlasting 
farewell  to  earth  and  sky.  Yet  in  this 
instance  Brahms  was  not  content  to  end 
his  cantata  in  Hoelderlin's  gloomy  vein. 
For  once  he  had  hope,  perhaps  faith; 
and  so  he  added  an  orchestral  postlude 
that  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  pages  in  all  his  literature. 

With  this  ^postlude  the  concert  might 
have  ended;  but  there  was  pleasure  in 
store  for  the  lovers  of  Wagner,  whose 
music  was  played  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Muck,  famous  as  a  conductor  of 
Wagner's  music  drarmts  in  the  opera 
houses  of  Germany  and  at  Bayreuth. 
At  the  same  time  the  impression  left  by 
that  page  of  Brahms  remained  through 
the  solemn  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  and 
the  brilliant  music  from  the  "Ring"  with 
the  magnificent  dirge  from  "The  Dusk 
of  the  Gods." 

Yesterday  the  Herald  published  the 
opinions  of  the  critics  in  Boston  when 
there  was  a  Boston  Symphony  chorus 
under  Mr.  Nikisch.  We  well  remember 
the  performances.  They  were  lame  and 
impotent.  The  strictures  were  deserved. 
Even  Mr.  Apthorp.  who  -usually  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  musical  conditions  in 
Boston,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
choral  concerts  in  the  Symphony  course. 
The  times  have  changed.    Dr.  Muck 


It  has  remained  for  an  American  week- 
ly paper  to  distinguish  the  difference, 
between  birds  and  birds.  It  was  like, 
this:  A  young  woman  entered  a  book-  j 
shop  in  Chicago  and  asked  the  help  of  | 
the  clerk  in  selecting  suitable  reading,  j 
She  especially  desired  some  native 
American  fiction,  she  said.  "Why  not 
try  Allen's  'Kentucky  Cardinal'?"  sai* 
the  salesman,  taking  a  book  off  the 
shelf.  "That's  a  very  popular  book." 
"No;  I  don't  think  I  care  for  those  theo- 
logical stories,"  said  the  lady.  "But 
this  cardinal  was  a  bird!"  "I  am  not  in- 
terested in  the  scandals  of  his  private 
life,"  replied  the  young  woman;  and  out 
she  walked.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

An  Old  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags:  - 

Your  recent  allusion  to  an  old  comic 
song  leads  me  to  say  that  the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  it  was  in  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York  city,  about  1843 
or  1844.  It  was  sung  by  a  comic  enter- 
tainer of  ihose  days-Dr.  Valentine. 
What  I  remember  of  the  song  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

O  potatpes  they  are  small 

Over  there, 
O  potatoes  they  are  small 

1  Over  there. 

O  potatoes  they  arc  small. 
And  they  plant  'em  In  the  fall 
And  they  eat  'em  skins  and  all. 

Over  there, 
The  next  verse  1  remember  only  part — 

O  mosquitoes  they  are  small, 

Over  there, 
O  mosquitoes  they  are  small, 
And  they  bite  through  boots  and  all, 
Over  there. 
And  that  Is  all. 
I  think  this  performance  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  panorama  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.   At  any  rate  it  was  in 
the  old  Tabernacle  which  was  then  the 
concert  hall  of  New  York.      The  first 
oratorio  I  ever  heard  was  the  "Messiah, 
given  there  (not  later  than  1844)  by  the 
N.  Y.  Sacred  Music  Society,  U.  C.  Hill, 
conductor;  H.  C.  Timm,  organist;  Miss 
Julia  Northall.  soprano;  Mme.  Pekoe  (?), 
contralto.   I  cannot  recall  names  of  oth- 
er soloists  at  this  writing,  but  they  may 
come  to  me  later. 
Boston.  OCTOGENARIAN. 


Marvelous  Feats. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  feat,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  whicly  Flo  Gartney  ascribes  tot 
"Uncle  Mike,"  is,  I  think,  narrated  in 
one  of  Beadle's  Dime  Novels:  A  man, 
when  hunting,  came  upon  a  flock  of 
birds  perching  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
AH  the  birds  happened  tp  be  ranged  in 
a  row  in  a,  direct  line  from  where  the 
hunter  stood,  and  the  hunter,  using  his 
ramroad  as  the  charge  of  his  gun  in- 
stead of  shot,  let  drive  at  the  row  of 
birds  and  strung  the  whole  caboodle  of 
them  on  hiS  ramrod. 

That  peep-catching  story  told  of  "Uncle 
Mike"  calls  also  to  mind  a  somewhat 
similar  Indian-catching  story  which  has 
been  told  of  Capt.  John  Lovewell.  Ac- 
cording to  that  Indian-catching  story,  a 
party  of  seven  Indians  came  upon  Capt. 
Lovewell  as  he  was  at  work  in  the  woods 
and  purposed  to  kill  him.  Capt.  Lovewell 
was  engaged  at  the  time  in  trying  to 
split  a  log  with  a  wedge,  and  he  asked 
the  Indians  to  assist  him  in  splitting  the 
log  before  putting  into  execution  their 
purpose  to  kill  him.  The  Indians  klhdly 
consented  to  do  so,  and,  ranging  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  of  the  log,  in- 
serted their  hands  in  the  cleft,  where- 
upon Capt.  Lovewell  suddenly  knocked 
the  wedge  out  of  the  log  and  had  the  In- 
dians caught  fast  in  the  cleft,  the  cap- 
tain then  slaying  them  all  with  his  axe. 
That  Indian-catching  story,  which,  with 
varying  details,  has  also  been  told  of 
Daniel  Malconrb  and  "Ford,  'the  Indian 
Fighter,'  "  doubtless  has  no  better  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  veracious  history  than 
has  the  peep-catching  story  which  is  told 
'Uncle  Mike."  OBSERVER. 
Brookline. 


of 


An  Invaluable  Compendium. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  trust  that  this  volume  will  be  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in 
compiling  the  Elephant  Folio:  "Drink 
and  Welcome,"  by  John  Taylor,  water 
poet.  The  subject  is  thus  set  forth  in 
the  preface:  "The  famous  hlstorie  of 
the  most  oart  of  drinks  In  use  now  in 


I  land,   with  an  especlall  declaration  o 
'the  potency,    vertue  and  oncratlon  o' 

'  our  English  a  le.    With  a  description  of  ! 
all  sorts  of  waters,  from  the  ocean  sea  j 
to  the  tears  of  a  woman.  As  also  th-» 
causes  of  all  sorts  of  weather,  falre  or 

1  foule,  sleet,  hail,  rain,  frost,  snow, 
fogges,  mists,  vapours,  clouds,  storms, 
wlndes.  thunder  and  lightning  compiled 

.  first  in  high  Dutch  tongue  by  the  pain- 
ful and  industrious  Huldricke  van 
Speagle,  a  gramnr  '  'ical  brewer  of  Lu- 
beck  and  now  most  learnedly  enlarged 
amplified  and  translated  into  English 
verse  and  prose  by  John  Taylor." 
Boston.    "  J.  D.  K. 

A  Beautiful  Sentiment, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  the  editor  or  some  reader  give 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  following 
lines,  which  are  probably  a  toast?  This 
beautiful  sentiment  indelibly  photo- 
graphed itself  on  one  page  of  my  book 
of  memory,  but  whether  from  eye  or 
from  ear  I  do  not  now  recall. 

"Here's  to  the  hand  of  friendship 

Sincere,  time-tried  and  true. 
That  smiles  in  the  day  of  triumph 
And  laughs  at  Its  joys  with  you; 
Yet  stanch  In  tho  night  of  sorrow 

nose  by  -where  the  shadows  fall, 
And  never  turns  the  picture  • 
Of  an  old  friend  to  the  wall." 

DR.  EDWARD  E.  BERY. 
,    Bath.  Me.,  .March  18,  1917.     /Q  ^ 

'EAST  LYNNE'  I 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE — "East  Lynne."  | 
a  drama  in  five  acts. 

\fflJT^: :::::::} >tanche  Batea ' 

Barbara  Hare  Marie  Ascaraga 

Miss  Carlysle  %  Miss  Louise  Mcintosh 

Joyce  Miss  Jeffries  Lewis 

Little  Willie  Ethel  Downie 

Archibald  Carlysle  Charles  Hammond 

Sir  Francis  Levison  Wilton  Lackaye 

Lord  Mont  Severn  J.  H.  Barnes 

Richard  Hare  .....Ford  Fennlmore 

Mr.  Dill  Charles  W.  Butler 

Officer  George  H.  Shelton 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  whose  first  novels 
were  reproached  for  their  sensationalism 
and  sentimentalism,  won  the  applause  of  ' 
the  critical  at  the  end.  of  her  long  career 
by  the  storie*  purporting  to  be  told  by  ■> 
Johnny  Ludlow,  but  for  many  years  she 
was  known  to  the  world  of  novel  read- 
ens  only  as  the  writer  of  "East  Lynne." 
Popular  as  the  play  founded  on  this 
novel  has  been;  many  as  are  the  ver-  . 
sions  that  have  heen  produced;  It  took 
courage  for  Miss  Bates  to  appear  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1917  as  the  Lady  Isa- 
bel and  Madam  Vine.  The  audiences 
that  were  moved  to  teaTs  when  Matilda 
Heron,  Lucille  Western,  Mrs.  Bowers, 
Ada  Gray  and  others  wrung  their  hearts 
were  less  sophisticated  than  are  the 
spectators  of  this  year.  Would-  Clara 
Morris,  playing  Miss  Multon,  were  she  ' 
at  the  height  of  her  power,  repeat  her 
triumph  now?   We  doubt  it. 

And  yet  the  play  is  concerned  with 
simple  emotions  and  passions  that  for  j 
centuries  have  thrilled  in  the  theatres. 
Why  is  it  that  "East  Lynne"  seems  now  , 
as  old  as  "The  Stranger?"  Perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  played  in  the 
grand  manner;  perhaps  because  the  act- 
ors and  actresses  are  too  conscious  of 
some  absurdities  and  the  forced  senti- 
mentalism. Probably  they  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  look  upon  it  as  a  "sob 
drama."  They  might  insist  on  having 
this  motto  on  the  bill:  "If  you  have 
tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now." 

That  "East  Lynne"  still  has  a  certain 
emotional  force  was  proved  last  night' 
by  the  unabashed  use  of  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs by  some;  by  the  curtain  calls, 
that  followed  the  death  of  Little  Willie! 
and  the  mother's  frenzied  shriek.  That" 
the  modern  audience  Is  more  sophisti- 
cated than  in  past  years   was  shown 
by  the  giggling  in  pathetic  scenes,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  gigglers  to  regard 
Str  Francis  as  a  comic  character.  This 
disposition  was,  however,  largely  due 
to  Mr.  Lackaye's  interpretation  of  the 
part.   He  certainly  did  not  play  the  vil- 
lain in  the  grand  manner. 

At  times  he  was  humorously  mephis- 
tophelian;  at  times  in  the  endeavor  to, 
modernize  that  which  is  distinctively 
old-fashioned,  he  was  too  jaunty, 
thinking  only  of  his  epigram.  There 
was  no  sincerity  in  his  wooing.  Even 
the  jealous  Lady  Isabel  would  not  have 
trusted  herself  with  him  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  gallant  and  sym- 
pathetic as  the  husband:  Mr.  Butler 
played  Dill  in  the  good  old  style,  but 
the  one  actor  that  played  in  the  melo- 
drama as  melodrama  of  the  sixties 
should  be  played  was  the  sterling  and 
authoritative  J.  H.  Barnes.  He  even 
led  one  to  forget  the  delicious  line  in 
which  Lord  Mont  Severn  pitied  from 
the  bottom  of  his  aristocratic  heart  the 
daughter  of  a  peer  because  she  had 
I  no  servant  in  her  lodgings.  He  has 
only  two  scenes  in  the  play,  two  singu- 
larly old-fashioned  scenes,  but  he  vit- 
alized them  by  his  dignity,  his  repose, 

'  hlMlssCLewis  also  played  throughout  in 
the  appropriate  key. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  Miss  Bates 
in  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  "The  Girl 
,  of  the  Golden  West,"  and  in  other  parts 
than  to  discuss  at  length  her  perform- 
I  ance  of  the  jealous  and  then  heart-, 
i  in  '  East  Lynne'  Her 
P 


broken  woman 


■(personation  was  painstaking,  amrall 
'that  It  was  not  poignantly  emotional. 
Vkit  spectator,  recalling  what  she  had 
^■b.  respecting  her  honesty,  looked  on' 
Sr  as  Madam  Vine  unmoved.  He  could 
not  help  saying  to  himself:  "How  curl- 
OHSly  old-fashioned  this  is,  as  old-fash- 
ioned a3  the  crinoline  and  the  character 
^Hftlsa  Carlysle."  We  auspect  Mr. 
'Lackaye  of  guying  the  part  of  Sir 
Francis  to  himself.  Miss  Bates  In  a 
speech  after  the  death  of  Little  Willie, 
played  well  by  Miss  Downle  without 
any  of  the  Little  Eva  business,  told  the 
audience  that  she  was  obliged  to  die  in 
the  next  act.  The  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed Showed  that  the  audience  did  not 
taka  the  play  seriously.  We  cannot  Im- 
agine Mrs.  Bowers  or  Luclle  Western 
making  this  speech  before  the  curtain. 


lot  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil"  was 
published  in  1S03-  There  is  this  foot-note 
on  page  SS  of  Vol.  I.:  "I  *°"ld  remind 
my  readers  that  during  the  Crimean  war. 
when  a  conscription  was  talked  of,  it 
1  was  declared  that  the  population  of  cer- 
!  tain  works  in  Derbyshire  would  "flee  to, 
the  mines,  and  lead  a  sort  of  Roblrj 
[  Hood  life  under  ground."  George Olssingj 
I  had  much  to  say  against  conscription! 
I  in  the  Journal  that  revealed  the  more 
-amiable  sides  of  his  character;  but  he 
l  would  Burely  have  abandoned  his  argu 
Imenls  when  England  was  threatened. 


pent! 


Horrible!  !  1  ' 

A-  the  World  Wags: 
I    This  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  says  he's  spen 
Imost  qf  his  life  In  the  water  waiting  for 
[a  shark  to  come  along  and  bite  him,  is 
[dead  wrong  about  sailors  not  eating 

each  other.    They  do.    It  happens  every 
I  div 

it  s  like  this.  Every  green  hand  that 
ships  has  to  lav  his  hand  on  the  scuttle 
•  butt  and  swear  by  the  seven-haired 
beard  of  Davy  Jones  that  he'll  never 
drink  water  when  he  can  get  grog,  al- 
ways obey  orders,  and  eat  and  b«  et  as 
his  shipmates  decides.  And  any  time  the 
.  rew  gets  to  hankering  for  fresh  meat 
they  sends  aft  and  lets  on  to  the  Old 
Man.  He  lines  'em  up  and  counts  out 
like  this: 

Inty  tnlnty  tlbblty  «g, 
Delia  dorma  norma  mg. 
Hycha  pytha  dorma  nyena, 
Ong  pong  tu»k; 
Alloga  ballaga  boo, 
We'll  eat  Y-O-U. 
'   *And  the  one  that's  chose  out  shakes 
!  hand'  all  around  and  gives  himself  a 
'  clean  shave  and  they  logs  him  as  having 
L,  (alien  from  the  main  yard  on  a  thick 
Lnight.     Only   man   o'    war's   men  and 
J  whalers  don't  have  to  take  the  Jath 
| There's  too  many  landsmen  with  deli- 
Irate  stummicks  In  the  navy,  and  after 
Jin  man  has-been  a  cruise  In  a  spouter 
I  the  ilo  gets  under  his  skin  and  spoils 
I  him  for  eating  purposes.   So  whalers  is 
■  no    good    dead  nor    alive.  Worthless 

<Ulff>Mi.  HopV.in*  will  tell  these  five 
I  (  haps  that  he  speaks  of  to  sign  on  in 
Kibe  naw  or  go  whaling  they'll  he  safe 
r.'.>iuni"h  and  auite  welcome  to  the  infor- 
I  .nation.  JOHN  COKFIN. 

Holystone  Farm. 

The  Ocular  Proof. 
M  As.  the  World  Wags  : 

Tell  Mr.  Hopkins  that  a  shark  did 
Ite  a  man  once,  for  we  have  a  picture 
f  it  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum !  And 
he  man  afterwards.  I  have  been  told, 
ecame  mayor  of  London.  H.  B.  H. 
Boston. 

The  Fourth  Estate. 

.yfc.  G.  McGlane  of  Danvcrs  writes: 
"Some  time  ago  I  read  a  quotation  rela- 
tive to  the  power  of  the  press  in  Eng- 
land. H  was.  I  believe,  from  either 
(Burke  or  Pitt,  and  contained  a  refer- 
ence to  the  three  recognized  estates 
with  a  further  comment  on  the  press  as 
the  'fourth  estate.'  To  be  exact,  the 
quotation  was  at  the  time  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  play  'The  Fourth  Es- 
ate.'  I  would  deeply  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  might  give  in  obtaining 
the  quotation,  and  any  information  con- 
cerning the  power  of  the  press  in 
America." 

Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  In  "Hero  Wor- 
hip"  (lecture  &)  :  "Burke  said  there 
■ere  three  estates  in  Parliament,  but  in 
he  Reporters'  Gallery  .  .  .  there  sat  a 
cuiili  estate  more  important  far  than 
hey  all."  The  three  estates  is  a  phra.se 
hat  has  been  used  to  denote  the  three 
owers  whose  concurrence  is  necessary 
or  legislation :  the  Crown,  the  House 
f  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
>o  one  has  been  able  to  find  in  Burke's 
vritings  the  statement  attributed  to 
dm'  by  Carlyle.  There  is  no  confirmation 
jf  it.  It  has  been  said  that  Brougham 
ised  the  phrase  in  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  In  1828  or  1824.  and  it  was  then 
iiought  to  be  original.  As  for  the 
ourth  estate  in  the  fnited  States,  we 
■efer  you  to  Artemus  Ward's  descrip- 
lon  of  the  editor  of  the  Bugle-Horn  of 


lection  la  the  only  one  thai  deaeflK* 
their  ensemble  playing. 

The  three  works  on  the  program  were 
incomparably  played,  with  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  style  and  character 
of  each  sonata,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  self-aggrandizement. 
The  beauty,  grace  and  spontaneity  of 
Mozart's  Sonata  were  eloquently  voiced 
with  commanding  virtuosity.    The  Im- 
pressive dignity  of  Beethoven's  work, 
superbly    classic,    with    its  solemnly 
beautiful  adagio   and   joyous  scherzo, 
was  enhanced  by  the  nobility  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  performance.    And  as  a 
fitting  climax  to  so  rare  an  occasion,  ■. 
Messrs.  Bauer  and  Thibaud  again  en- 1 
chanted  their  audience  by  their  admir-  i 
able  interpretation  of  Cesar  Franck's 
Sonata.    Both  played  with  the  fullest 
realization  of  the  entrancing  spiritual  i 
and  human  qualities  of  this  work,  won-  1 
derful   In   workmanship   and   in  con- 
tinuous eloquence  of  expression.  In  this 
music,   too,  Mr.  Thibaud's  tone,  now  n 
pure,    now    saturated    with  emotion, 
gave  great  pleasure. 
A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

AT  KEITH'S] 

Nat  M.  Wills,  In  Ms  monologue, 
heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  night  there 
was  a  large  and  highly  pleased  au- 
dience. Mr.  Wills  never  lets  his  act 
fall  Into  a  rut.  Seeing  the  come- 
dian once,  there  is  Joy  at  seeing 
him  again.  Last  evening  he  not 
only  offered  a  line  of  talk  that  ex- 
celled In  its  comedy  element  and 
spontaneity,  but  his  monologue  wag' 
pertinent  to  the  day,  and  he  took 
his  fling  at  preparedness  and  the 
issue  now  before  the  country;  and, 
Recital  Is  Devoted  to  the  Works  best  of  all,  he  handled  the  two  sub- 
,    .     r      i     /   if  :„   4„   Jects  without  any  suggestion  of  of- 

of  the  Epoch  of  mane  An-  rensivenesg. 

.  •    x.       /cy  J  I    Violet  Dale,  the  American  mimic,  In 

lOinetrr.     \  ,*\  •  |  ner  impressions  of  stage  favorites,  was 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  GaulolS|  one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  bill.  The 
.  ciatnfr-  act  is  one  far  removed  from  the  general 

j.  under  the  direction  of  Helen  Slatoff   run  Qf  ^  of  ^  ^    A  wlnn,n&  per. 

Portler,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon,  son&iity  ada8  to  a  remarkable  versatll- 
'  In  Stetnert  Hall.    Mrs.  Laura  Little-  ity;  nor  does  the  actress  endeavor  to 
field,  soprano,  and  the  Boston  Quartet  Umttterself  to  reaemhiin- 
of  Ancient.  Instruments-C.  De  Mailly.  or  thf^w?de  range  of  subjects,  she 
flute;  A.   Gietzen.   viol,  d'amour;   ^.  Co^erln^a  wldejan^  BeUe  BakW  to 
Bellnskl,  vlole  de  gambe,  and  Charles  th(j    8Creami„g    burlesque    °*  ^lnnl\ 
W.  Adams,  harpslchord-took  part.  The  Shaw;  from  lira  Leslie  Lane 
program    was    as    follows:     Loeillet,  P*vlowaln  «w    Dea 3_ 
senate  a  trols;  Calx  d'  Hervelols,  solos  a nd  ^e^^  ^  "War  Brides  too 
for  vlole  de  gambe;  Mllandre,  solos  for  often  ^reeched  or  turned  Into ««J re^_ 
vlole  d'amour.  and  ballet  music  from  ing  nasal  speech    AJ1  °  fldemy, 
Sacchinl's  "Chlmene."  There  were  also  1  tress  reproduced  w ith  ■ 
these  songs:   xRameau,   Le   Rossignoi  wUh  nice  auenuuu 

tin  «, 


vho  fir. I 


A  voice— "Why  don't  you  go  yourself. 

3  "I  am  identified,  young  man,  with  an 
Arkymedean  leaver  which  moves  the 
world,"  said  the  editor,  wiping  his  au- 
burn brow  with  his  left  coat-tail.  "I 
nllude.  young  man,  to. the  press.  Terms, 
a  year.  Invariably  In  advance.  Job 
printing  executed  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch."        ffvT  ' 

The  Uncle  Mike  Cycle  IV. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

So  much  for  the  hunting  stories  told 
about  this  wonderful  hero.  There  still 
remain  several  what  might  be  termed 
domestic  tales,  describing  in  a  way  the 
home  life  of  New  England  farmers  be- 
fore the  war  of  '61.  Of  these  stories 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  one 
wh^ch  tells  of  Uncle  Mike's  chimney 
|  cleaning.  The  canny  old  backwoodsman 
rigged  up  a  chain  running  from  the 
hearthstone  up  the  chimney  to  a  branch 
]of  a  big  tree  overhead.  Then  he  hliri- 
self  climbed  up  and  down  the  chimney 
on  the  chain  with  a  bushy  young  cedar 
tree  in  his  hand,  thus  sweeping  out  all 
the  soot.  When  he  built  a  fire  next  time 
the  draft  was  so  great  that  it  pulled 
the  old  settee  and  the  chairs  and  the 
deal  table  up  the  chimney.  Another 
yarn  relates  how,  when  the  pasturage 
was  getting  scarce  on  the  uplands.  Uncle 
Mike  let  his  old  red  cow  feed  on  the 
beach  grass  for  awhile,  and  when  he 
made  cheese  next  time  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  grindstone.        FLO  GARTNEY. 
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country,  thee, 
he  nobLi  free. 


My  nati\ 
1  ..ii   1  of 

Thy  in 
I  love  Ui 
Thy  woo 
My  hear!  with  rapture  thril 

Like  that  above 


ly,  whta/ 


.—accepts  it  not  only  as  loyalt 

perchance  It  may  be,  but  as  U  

It  is  superfluous  to  suggest  that  thee  ano 
thy  do  not  fit  into  the  same  case,  that 
for  temples  on   hills  we  -si  ill  look  4o 
Athens  and  Rome,  to  Angers  and  tJn- 
I  coin,  rather  than  to  All's  Jolly,  Arizona; 
jand  that  a  moral  and  admirably  drama- 
I  tic  effect  might  be  produced  by  training 
;  a  special  chorus  to  shout  what?  just 
before  the  last  word  In  the  last  quoted 
line." 

In  all  candor  I  admit  that  I  do  not 
admire  the  cited  stanza — as  "literature"  ; 

but  as  to  grammar  it  does  very  well, 
"thee"  and  "thy  name"  being  Hie  com- 
of  "love."   Regarding  "that 
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FOURTH  AND  LAST  GAULOIS 
CONCERT  IS  HEARD  HERE 


in 


Amoureux,  and  Garat's  Le  Beau  Lois, 
Les  Adleaux  du  Cid,  Dors  blary  and 
Henri  IV.  a  Gabrlelle. 

The    concert   was   thus   devoted  to 
works  of  the  epoch  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  It  was  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  French 
musicians.    Mr.  Louis  J.  A.  Mercler  of 
Harvard  gave  an  Instructive  account  of 
iMarle  Antoinette's  Interest  in  music, 
Sher  patronage  of  Gluck  and  other  for- 
felgn  musicians.    He  dwelt  on  Gluck's 
f  career  In  Paris  and  had  a  good  deal  to 
•say  about  that  remarkable  singer  and 
man,  Pierre  Garat.    There  la  a  wealth 
of  anectatoge  about  Garat,  of  whom  the 
queen  thought  so  highly  that  she  sent 
a  coach  and  six  for  him  when  he  con- 
descended to  make  an  appointment  for 
singing  to  her,  but  Mr.  Mercler's  time 
was  necessarily  limited.    Garat,  after 
the  Revolution,  a  frequenter*  of  Barras  s 
salon,  a  table  companion  of  Talllen,  a 
Don  Juan  and  a  Beau  Brummel,  the 
chief  of  the  Incroyables,  knotted  his 
cravat    at    he    right,    while    the  or- 
dinary citizen  knotted  it  inr  the  middle. 
His  co3tumes  were  striking,  as  for  In- 
stance, a  green  coat,  red'trousers  and 
high  yellow  boots.   When  some  one  said 
of  him  he  was  so  skilful  a  singer  It  was 


nther  acts  on  the  bill  were  Jack 
W°yatetrandh.s  Scotch  Y»*&ltf£i 
in  songs  and  dances  of  the  land  oi  yio 
kauE!  Valerie  Bergere.  who  repeated 

PanyaCt  UJg  8^°vestWerh  ^Maida 
vT/ce.  "  -ngsV and  chatter:  Ralph 
Dunbar's  Tennessee  Ten,  in  a  r'°l° 
act  of  southern  melodies  and  dances, 
Weber  and  Rome,  eccentric  dancers. 
Treble  and  Gertie  Falls  in  an  acrobatic 
act,  and  the  12th  episode  of  Patrla, 
featuring  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 

JEWEfTTLAYERS^TAR  IN  I 
JEROME  KJEROME  PIECE 

"Present  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
•Floor  Back"  at  Copley. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back"  Is  again  the 
bill  at  the  Copley  Theatre  this  week 
a. ^  interpreted  by  the ,  Jewett  Play.£ 
That  this  "Idle  fancy''  was  glyen  by 
the  Jewett  Players  three  weeks  ago 
seemea  to  make  but  little  .  difference 
to  the  patrons  of  the  house 


And  now  comes  into  court  Ann 

Arrogancp,  whose  pseudonym  (or, 
appropriately,  nom  tic  plilme)  ca 
mind  the  pert  and  wilful  young  I 
of  the  old-tinie  novel,  and  dangling 
her  one  J.  B.  R...3S  the  villain  (d 
named    Willoughby).     These  ■ 
vehemently  protest  against  the  wtf 
"The  r^Jtar-Spangled    Banner"  b< 
they  begin  "Oh,  say — "   But.  deal 
1  (and.^Jjfc.  B. ),  is  it  not  tr^ie  the* 
I  the  adtfiors  of  national  anthems  m 
I  Judged  by  the  usages  of  their  tim< 
I  the  year  IS  14  Francis  Scott  Key  bad  no 
more  idea  he  was  writing  modern  ulang 
than  Tom  Moore  had  when  he  warbled, 
at  about  the  same  period, 

"Believe  me,  if  all,  those  endearing 
young  Charms"  •  *  •  What  Key  meant 
to  uonVi  was,  "Oh,  tell  me,"  just  as 
lmogenr  orders  Pisanio  "say,  and  speak 
thick,  •  '  •  how  far  it  Is  to  this  same 
blessed  Milford." 

Furthermore.  J.  B.  B.  alleges  that  the 
words  "can  you  see"  are  'Ibellttling  to 
the  song."  and  indicate  that  a  person  of 
defective  eyesight  is  addressed.  Not  so, 
good  Mr.  Lovelace.  The  Idea  of  the 
question,  sustained  through  the  whole 
poem,  la  that  one  of  the  Americans  de 
tained  on  the  British  ship,  both  eagfer 
to  know  the  result  or  the  night  bom- 
bardment of  Port  Mdlenry.  asks  his 
friend  if  he  can  m 
light  of  dawn,  whether  their  flag  Is  still 
flyjng.  And  the  answer  is.  "Our  flag  is 
still  there."  a  '    '  *JHfl 

National  anthems  are,  In  a  sense,  born, 
not  made.  To  meet  a  special  need  or 
commemorate    a    particular*  occasion ' 


ih 


popnliir  fervor,  and  imnicdla 
on."  Linked  together  word 
(especially  the  tune)  gradtu 
the  recognized  outlet  Hiid  slli 
permanent  emotion,  the  nati 
sion  of  love  of  country, 
(and  apart  from  any  qmstioi 
•nerlt,  1  think  quite  deserve* 
hors  of  these  songs  become 
FRANCIS  CHART 

Stbneyhill.  Lancaster. 


luch 


of  a 
which, 
peat  to 


IIS. 

t.  V.  M. 


It  was  | 


of  him  he  was  so  skilful  a  singer  It  was  rccelved  wtth  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
a  pity  that  he  did  not  understand  music,  j  characterlzes  the  usual  p#esentatIon  oi 
echini  ronited:  "Rnt  he  Is  music  It-  ►    "i,      hv  these  artists,  who  lost  none 

of  the  snap  and  artistry  In  the  lnter- 

V^TheWPasksing  of  the  TOW I 
Back"  is  a  most  appropriate  plaj  jot 
Holy  week.  It  Is  a  sermon  filled I  with 
appeal,  a  sermon  that  might  well  be 
taken  home  by  the  average  Bostonlan. 
Wtthal  It  to  wen  Played,  holding  one 
from   he  opening  of  the  prologue  until 


Sacchlnl  replied:  "But  he  Is  music  It- 
self." Paul  Lafond  has  written  Garat's 
life  and  drawn  an  entertaining  picture 
of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished.  It 
was  Talleyrand  who  told  young  Gulzot 
that  anyone  who  had  not  lived  In  the 
years  about  1789  had  no  Idea  of  life. 

The  music  for  this  concert  was  well 
chosen  and  the  charming  pieces  and 
the  songs  gave  the  audience  true  pleas- 
!  ure.   . — 


The  Pirate's  Anthology-  "f 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  gained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  "The  Life.  Trial  and  «X- 
ecutlon  of  tho  Pirate  Albert  W.  llicka." 
He  waa  executed  at  Bcdloe'a  Island 
July  13.  1860  also  "Tho  Life  and  Ad 
ventures  of  Captain  Thunderbolt;  and 
('apt.  Lightfoot,  who  was  hung  at 
Boston  (Cambridge;.  3C0.  The  title  page 
and  covers  aro  gone,  but  it  was  probably 
printed  at  Brattleboro,  V»..  In  184, 

,.f  ilff-ks  -ontalns  a  poem 
C.,"  Brooklyn.  June,  18(50, 
■a  to  be  written  In  the  style 
Aram,  with  an  opcnlntr  from 
(Byron's?)  of  "Cain." 
I. 

Tho  llglitliouso  faded  -with  the  shora. 


Tho  life 
signed  "3 
that  uppr 
of  Kugcn 
i  the  dram 


Tlio  rlonda  of  night 


Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  and  Jacques 
Thibaud.  violinist,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows.  Mozart.  Son- 
ata In  B  flat;  Beethoven,  Sonata  in  C 
minor,  op.  30;  Franck.  Sonata  In  A 
major. 

These  Justly  celebrated  artists  played 
together  in  December.  1913,  at  Symphony 
Hall.  The  beauty  of  Mr.  Thibaud's  tone, 
his  exquisite  taste,  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  his  emotional  fervor 
are  famous.  Brilliant,  romantic,  Intel- 
lectual, a  delightful  player  of  music  by 
Schumann  and  Franck.  Mr.  Bauer  has 
this  year  displayed  Increasing  warmth 
and  glowing  inspiration  as  an  Interpre- 
ter. Both  artists  have  the  modesty,  the 
simplicity  of  the  truly  distinguished. 
Their  respective  gifts  blended  In  com- 
plete artistic  sympathy.    The  woi  d  per- 


/ 
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As  gaily  o< 
W«  held  tn 


■nine  on  — 
im  shadvwy  form 

UnS  -linn* 

mhlnir  fnarn 


II. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  a  Callfor- 
nlan  undertaker's  advertisement: 

"Perfect  funerals  %  Trust  Prices.  Our 
perfect  Funeral  at  $76  to  unsurpassed  at 
this  price  for  magnificence  of  parapher- 
nalia and  equipment  or  perfection  of] 
service.  Trust  undertakers  would  charge 
$150  for  the  same  funeral-this  to  Trust 
compulsion.  We  are  independent  and 
charge  half.  ...  No  extra  charge  for 
funerals  In  any  part  of  Los  Angeles 
county."  I  . 

There  is  nothing  so  depressing  as  an 
imperfect  funeral.  It  casts  a  gloom 
even  over  those  who  expect  to  Inherit. 

National  Anthems. 

i<ihn  World  Wags: 


had  I 
r  gold 


And  ti<"<-  «"  mileam'K  d»»th  I  dl*. 
My  liamti  with  sun-  imtjruen; 
THe  fhrlfiiaji's  «ra*o  were  niln 
,    Tho  Uinptef  .jmare  wltlgtoou 

Nor  shed   »  ,h.r0-lher^„lj1001  0 
To  forf.  t  cold  for  bleod,  „ 
I    Westminster.  o.  jajiiuv 

I    There  was  a  statue  of  "a  serl 

(-named  Mix"  in  Artcums  WHrd' 
This  "-tMloot"  had  also  teen  exhibited 
bT  Mr  Ward  as  Win.  Petin,  Napoleon 
Bonypart,  J"-*e  of  Wellington,  the  Bei 

Iker  Boy.' Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  va 
other    notld    petaona."    When  It  w 

|  shown  in  Canada  ai  Mr  Edmund  lie. 
the  governor-g«ieral.  some  folks  iiiotis 
it  smart  to  gay  that  the  statue  did 
look  like  Blr  Bdmund  any  '"ore  Ijpn 
did  anv  other  person,  to  which  Arteni 


J>i  I  I'm  atrtlnly  h  remarkablo  «U(noi 

I  well  worth  seoln.  I  kail  It  Mr  lid- 
|i"  Hed.    Yoj  may  kali  It  what  you 

frn  pi.-o.se:  (I  had  'em  thare.)" 


The  state  Street  Trust  Company  has 
published  the  12th  pamphlet  in  the  series 

relating:  to  the  history  of  Boston.  The 
handsomely    printed    and  Illustrated 
volume  of  60  odd  pages  contains  much 
that  Is  cntorlainltig.    Thus  we  note  a 
picture  of  the  staff  officer*  of  the  New 
England  Guard  about  18S6.    Mr.  Lyman 
appears  to  have  indulged  himself  In  a 
close  shave.  Three  have  mustaches  and 
at  least  two  of  them  "alders."  Mr.  Lln- 
sle  has  an  open  upper  lip,  ''slders"  and  a 
smooth  chin.   There  is  not  the  wild  lux- 
uriance of  whiskerage  shown  in  photo- 
graphs of  heroes  taken  In  the  early 
years  of  the  civil  ■  war.    This  picture 
faces  ono  of  the  New  England  Guards 
encamping  at  Savin  Hill.    The.  epitaph  \ 
of  the  Guards  v  us  as  follows:  "The  only  ! 
militia  organization  In  the  country  which 
died  from  patriotism,  most  of  its  mem- 
bers capalble  of  bearing  arms  having 
gone  into  active  service  in  defence,  of 
the  Nation's  integrity." 

As  the  fight  between  the  Kearsange 
and  the  Alabama  was  witnessed  by 
many  on  the  French  coast,  so  people  on 
the  shores  of  Hull,  Nahant  and  Marble- 
head  in  1813  saw  the  conflict  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake.  "It 
was  about  luncheon  time  and  many  of 
the  wives  complained  because  their  hus- 
bands dropped  their  knives  and  forks 
when  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  guns 
lust  northeast  of  Boston  light."  What 
was  "luncheon  time"  In  1813?  Did  many 
dine  after  2  or  3  o'clock? 

Who  was  the  first  American  traitor?  , 
There  is  an  article  about  him.  He  was 
Dr.   Benjamin  Church,  a  graduate    of  ' 
Harvard  College.     Condemned  to  the  I 
Norwich  jail  in  Connecticut  *  for  his 
secret  correspondence  with  Gen.  Gage, 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  this  country  | 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  sailed  for ! 
the  West  Indies  and  his  ship  was  never  I 
heard  from.  The  writer  says:   "As  he 
has  no  descendants  in  New  England  to- 
day  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  a  sketch  1 
of  his  unworthy  career  may  be   ven-  L 
tured  upon."  As  there  are  descendants 
of  those  who  took  an  unenviable  part  in 
the  rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  in  1854 
the  account  of  that  disgraceful  affair  is 
necessarily   somewhat   incomplete.  A 
distinguished    lawyer    and  journalist, 
born  in  Salem,  who  died  here  a  banker,  , 
once  told  us  that  the  proudest  moment  ' 
of  his  life  was  when  he  was  handcuffed  • 
to  a  Negro  and  marched  tv  Charles 
street  jail  for  taking  part  in  the  Burns 
"riot." 

Editors  of  "social  columns"  should  - 
not  be  the  only  ones  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  ball  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1860;  but  no  poet  of  this  city, 
not  even  Dr.  Holmes,  equalled  the  lyric 
flight  of  some  one  immortalizing  the 
ball  in  New  Tork  to  the  Prince: 

But  soon  the  floor  was  set  aright. 
An.)  Peter  Cooper's  face  grew  bright, 

When,  like  the  swell  of  an  organ 
.Ml  hearts  beat  time  to  the  first  quadrille, 
Anil  the.  Prince  confessed  to  a  Jovous  thrill 

As  lie  danced  with  Mrs.  .Morgan. 

Then  rnme  the  waltz,  the  Prince's  Own- 
Ami  every  bur  and  brilliant,  tone 

Had  music's  sweetest  grace  on: 
Put  the  Prhu-o  himself  ne'er  felt  ib.  charm  ■ 
Till  he  slightly  clasped  with  circling  aim 

That  lovely  girl.  Miss  Mason. 

—  ;  ;  


The   Prince   then   danced  with  Miss 

Camilla  Heyt. 

Besides  these  three  he  deigned  to  yUld 

His  hand  to  Mrs.  B.  M.  Field, 

Miss  Jay  and  Miss  Von  Uuren, 
Miss  Russell,  too.  was  gifen  a  place- 
All  beauties  famous  for  their  grace 

Froui  Teias  to  Lake  Huron. 

The  first  article  treats  of  Bartholomew 
Gosnold;  the  last  tells  of  Gen.  Frederio 
Townsend  Ward  of  Salem,  who  became 
a  Mandarin,  married  a  Chinese  woman 
of  high  rank,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Ningpo,  and  now  has  his  shrine  as  a 
god  at  Sungkiang.  The  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  Ursullne  Convent  in  i 
Charlestown  is  not  pleasant  reading, 
even  at  this  late  day.  It  is  good  to  I 
know  that  the  burning  was  denounced 
by  Otis  and  Quincy  in  Faneuil  Hall  as 
"a  base  and  cowardly  act." 
'  There  is  a  curious  old  picture  of  pi- 
rates swinging  by  the  neck  on  Boston 
Neck.  We  are  wrong;  they  are  about  to 
swing;  for  theparson  Is  still  haranguing 
them  with  his  hands  upraised.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  sight.  When  John  Quelch  and 
five  other  pirates  were  hanged  on 
"Charles  river,  Boston  side,"  In  1704,  a 
Salem  writer  composed  these  lines 
Which  should  bo  added  to  the  Pirates' 
Anthology: 

Te  pirates,  who  against  God's  lawe  did  fight 
Have  all  been  taken,  which  Is  very  right 
Some  of  them  were  old,  others  young, 
And  on  the  flats  of  Boston  they  were  hung. 

Nix's  Mate  and  Bird  island  were  used 
as  places  for  the  execution  and  burial  of 
pirates.  Mr.  W"illiam  Fly's  bones  hung 
and  dangled  on  the  gibbet  on  Nix's 
Mate  for  many  months.  The  two  Islands 
practically  no  longer  exist. 
Wba^JOjjgUJ^U>tomH  wcra  t>h.  ^ 


ETigTSrta  wed  -~ 

ding  ended  by  kissing  the.  bride,  firing 
guns  and  drinking  New  England  ruin. 
There  was  no  wedding  trip." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  burning  of 
Medfleld  and  the  attack  of  Capt.  Wads- 
worth  of  Milton  on  the.  Indians  at  Sud- 
bury. Capt.  John  Smith,  with  his  fierce 
whiskerage,  looks  at  us  from  page  3 
straight  in  the  eye.  We  like  to  think  of 
him  calling  tho  cape  now  known  as 
Ann,  Cape  Tragabigsanda,  after  tho 
Turkish  sweetheart  who  rescued  him 
from  slavery. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Louisburg.   Hence  Louisburg  square  in 
Boston.    Tho  writer,  with  unconscious! 
humor,  states  that  the  statues  of  Aris-J 
tidea  the  Just  and  of  Columbus,  "are  in  | 
no  way  connected  witli  the  Loui.shurg  j 
cxpeditton"— which  reminds  one  of  the  > 
tag  in  a  menagerie  story:    "This  ac- 1 
counts  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut,  but 
not  for  the  hair  op  the  outside.^' 

There  is  information  about  the  Har- 
vard College  Ferry,  the  first  muster  of 
militia,  the  first  New  England  coinage, 
tho   strange   adventure  of   one  Philip 
Ashton,  Mt  Desert  island,  Capt.  James 
Mugford.  Mrs.  Deborah  Sampson  Gan- 
nett of  Sharon,  who  enlisted  in  the  con- 
tinental army  and  was  known  as  "the 
blooming  boy" — she  afterwards  went  a-  [ 
lecturing,  as  there  were  no  enterprising  1 
i  vaudeville  managers  in  1802 — visits  of' 
[  Washington  and  Lafayette    There  is  a. 
long  sketch  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowdltch. 
Truly  is  this  pamphlet  an  interesting  one 
and  valuabKfc  ,  ... 

^/U/  7  /?/? 

1 20TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  soloists  were 
Mme.  Julia  Culp,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
John  P.  Marshall,  organist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Clapp,  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat  major  (first  perform- 
ance); songs  with  orchestra;  Schubert, 
Sei  mlr  gegruesst,  and  Staendchen;  R. 
Strauss,  Morgen;  Cesar  Franck  Sym- 
phonic piece  from  "The  Redemption"; 
songs  with  orchestra:  Wolf,  Verborgen- 
heit;  Mahler.  Ich  atmef  einen  Linden - 
duft  and  Rheinlegendchen;  Chadwick, 
Theme,  Variations  and  Fugue  for  or- 
gan and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Clapp  conducted  his  symphony, 
which  was  composed  in  1916-17;  the  first 
two  movements  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
where  Mr.  Clapp  lives  as  director  of 
music  at  Dartmouth  College;  the  finale 
in  Boston.  This  symphony  Is  an  im- 
provement on  his  first  symphony  per- 
formed here  three  years  ago;  it  is  less 
pedagogic;  the  ideas  are  clearer  defined 
and  have  more  musical  importance.  The 
second  symphony  also  has  the  merit  of 
being  shorter  than  the  first;  less  com- 
plex, less  involved. 

There  are  some  fine  moments  In  the 
first  movement;  the  concluding  section 
of  the  second  movement,  the  music  that 
suggests  a  dirge,  is  impressive.  The 
finale  is  the  least  Important,  the  least 
interesting  of  the  three  movements. 

We  htlve  said  that  there  are  fine 
moments  in  the  first  movement.  These 
ideas  unfortunately  suffer  too  often 
from  cumbrous  orchestration  and  a 
lack  of  effective  contrasts  in  the  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Clapp  employs  a  huge 
orchestra:  three  oboes,  four  clarinets, 
English  horn,  bass  clarinet,  eight  horns  i 
(including  a  quartet  of  small  tubas), 
five  trumpets,  everything  in  proportion: 
a  swollen  orchestra  that  does  not  aid 
him  in  musical  expression.  He  uses 
the  brass  extravagantly,  and  at  times 
curiously;  as  his  emphasis  by  trumpet 
on  the  attack  of  a  melodius  phrase 
for  strings.  His  employment  of  beils 
seems  incongruous,  without  signifi- 
cance, even  the  disturbance  of  an  other- 
wise pleasing  musical  thought.  The  ; 
whole  work  is  injured  by  a  lack  of 
carity  in  the  orchestration.  We  should 
like  to  hear  the  symphony  scored  skil- 
fully for  a  much  smaller  orchestra. 
There  have  been  poets  who  have  begun 
by  portentous  epics.  Thackeray  poked 
fun  at  a  contemporary,  introducing  him 
as  one  of  the  characters  at  Mrs.  < 
Perkins's  ball.  Mr.  Clapp  is  a  serious ! 
musician,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
talent,  and  he  is  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  give  up  for  a 
time  the  writing  of  "colossal"  works 
and  leam  to  express  himself  simply, 
gracefully  and  beautifully. 

The  symphonic  movement  from 
Franck's  "Redemption"  is  riot  an  ex- 
ample of  Franck  at  his  greatest;  the 
phrase  for  trombones,  while  it  is  ener- 
getic, is  dangerously  near  the  common- 
place, but  the  long  melodic  phrase  at 
the  beginning  is  serenely  beautiful,  emi- 
nently Franckian,  and  it  is  used  after- 
wards in  a  masterly  manner.  Note  also 
the  clearness  throughout,  the  luminous 
thought  and  expression.  Franck  taking 
no  less  a  subject  than  "the  joy  of  the 
world  which  is  changed  and  made 
radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ"  found 
an  ordinary  orchestra  sufficient.  Al- 
though he  was  an  organist,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  that  in- 
strument, nor  did  he  summon  to  the 
rescue  an  extra  pair  of  kettle  drums, 
■  cymbals,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass 
I  drum,  tom-tom,  bells  and  two  harps. 
Mme.  Culp,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
chestra, led  by  Dr.  Muck,  who  was  loud- 


ly applaudeq  wher 
much  pleasure  by  tic    voice  and  art 

Schubert's  "Sel  mlr  gegruesst,"  how- 
ever, seemed  too  long  by  reason  of  the 
unvaried  treatment  of  the  strophes,  but 
this  might  be  said  of  other  songs  by 
Schubert.  Schoenberg's  instrumentation 
for  the  "Serenade"-  is  discreet  and  efc- 
ycctive.  Note  again  what  can  be  done 
*with  a  few  instruments.  Mahler's  songs 
are  melodlcally  interesting,  especially 
"Ich  atmef  einen  Lindenduft,"  and  in- 
geniously orchestrated;  witness  the  ab- 
sence of  violoncellos  and  double  basses, 
the  few  wind  instruments  used  unerring- 
ly. Mme.  Culp  sang1  with  her  accus-' 
tomed  fervor.  She  did  not  Indulge  as  in 
the  past  in  certain  mannerisms,  such  as 
a  vexing  slowness  in  tempo  to  show  her 
command  of  breath  with  injury  to  the 
melodic  .line.  Her  performance  of 
"Rheinlegendchen"  was  vocally  not  so 
secure  as  that  of  the  preceding  songs, 
but  she  sang  with  delightful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  folk  spirit. 

Mr.    Chadwick   wrote   his  variations 
and  fugue  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
combining  and  contrasting  a  modern  or- 
gan with  the  orchestra.    It  was  said 
long  ago  that  the  use  of  organ  with  or- 
chestra was  unwise;  that  the  one  would, 
not  brook  a  union  with  the  other.  This 
was  said  when  organs  were  distinctively 
organs;  with  dominating  diapason  tone. 
The  modern  organ,  devised  to  obtain  or-  ! 
chestral  effects,  generally  weak  in  true  j 
diapason  quality,  is  another  machine.  | 
Mr.  Chadwick's  piece,  which  was  played  1 
at  a  Symphony  concert  eight  years  ago,  i 
when  Wallace  Goodrich  was  the  organ- 
1st,  is  well  constructed  to  show  his  pur- 1 
pose. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
low*: Debussy,  Gigues  (first  time 
here);  Iberia,  Rondes  de  Printemps; 
Schubert,  Symplrony  in  C  major. 

Maine  Fauna 

!  As  the  World  Wags : 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  In  your 

!  Investigations  and  comments  regarding 
the  rarer  fauna  of  New  England.  It  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  of  us  know  practically  nothing  of 

(the  wild  animals  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  Herald  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  part  it  is  doing  to 
arouse  the  people  in  this  great  educa- 

I  tional  work. 

I  have  seen  the  "hell-bender"  men- 
tioned several  times,  but  as  far  as  I 
lean  learn,  none  of  your  correspondents 
has  actually  seen  the  animal.    I  think 

II  am  in  a  position  to  throw  a  little 
Jight  upon  the  subject,  and  also  state 
how  it  secured  its  name. 

The  woods  and  mountains  in  northern 
Franklin  county,  Me.,  have  long  been 
known  as  favorite  haunts  for  the  rarer 
wild  animals,  and  the  "hell-bender"  has 
actually  been  seen  in  that  region.  I  had 
a  friend,  unfortunately  now  deceased, 
else  he  would  vouch  for  this  story,  who 
was  something  of  a  sportsman,  and 
every  year  made  a  long  trip  in  the 
woods  in  search  of  wild  game.  Deer, 
moose,  bear,  raccoons,  hedgehogs  and 
woods-pussies  had  all  crossed  his  path 
with  fatal  results  to  themselves.  When 
he  learned  that  a  strange  animal  had 
been  seen  and  heard  up  near  Mt.  Abram 
in  Franklin  county,  he,  immediately 
started  for  the  sceue.  He  described  to 
me  his  experiences  with  the  "hell- 
bender" in  the  'following  words:  "We 
put  up  over  night  at  an  abandoned  farm- 
house on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Abram,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  I  started 
through  the  pasture  toward  the  woods. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  climb  over  a 
stone  wall  I  heard  a  sound  on  the  other 
side,  and  paused.  What  was  my  aston- 
ishment to  see  a  big,  ungainly  animal 
nearly  the  size  of  an  ox  rise  up  and 
look  me  square  in  the  face.  It  was  of  a 
■reenish  color  with  alternate  red  and 
!  yellow  stripes  running  the  length  of  the 
body  and  terminating  in  a  bushy  tail. 
The  head  was  about  the  size  of  a  wash- 
boiler,  with  a  parrot-like  beak.  He  was 
I  Low-legged,  and  had  webbed  feet.  Hi.s 
leyes  were  blue,  and  he  wore  a  hungry 
expression.  My  hair  rose  on  end.  I  was 
^irltfrtsM*  10  Ctmes  t*2»»  M.*u»» 

and  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  waiting 
for  his  next  move.  The  animal  looked 
at  me  for  a  few  seconds,  grunted  two  or 
three  times,  gave  a  loud  snort,  turned 
three  backward  somersaults,  and  then 
started  hell-bent  toward  the  woods.  He 
was  out  of  sight  before  I  could  shoot." 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  Is  the  only  time 
the  animal  has  actually  been  seen  and 
identified  by  a  responsible  party.  The 
animal  gets  its  name  from  its  some- 
what precipitate  mode  of  retreat  in  the 
face  of  danger.  I  have  heard  it  de- 
scribed differently,  but  believe  the  above 
.account  is  fundamentally  accurate.  But 
little  can  be  learned  regarding  its 
I  habits.  Instead  of  being  a  sort  of  over- 
grown "swash-buckling"  combination  of 
Injun,  devld  axik  grizzly  bear,  as  some 
of  our  Maine  woodsmen  state,  it  is  real- 
ly a  quiet,  retiring,  timid  and  inoffensive 
animal.  Some  of  our  Maine  guides  con- 
tend that  as  old  age  begins  to  creep 
upon  it,  the  animal,  builds  a  nest  in  a 
large  pine  tree,  and  remains  there  until 
it  pines  away.  I  won't  vouch  for  this 
however.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Lewlston,  Me. 


3! 


assert  thaPwSHPBTwrote  them.  orrMrn 
deny  it.  None,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  produced  any  evidence  to  support 
their  claims.  Perhaps  you  can  settle 
the  question: 

"If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or 
make  a  better  mouse-trap  than  his 
neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house  in 
the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a 
beaten  track  to  his  door." 

POLYHISTOR. 

Wllliamstown. 


Who  Wrote  These  Lines? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  au- 
thorship of  the  following  lines;  some 


Told  by  Many. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Culled  from  Arthur  Stringer's  story, 
"The  Plant  of  the  Blue  Pear,"  in 
Hearst's  for  April  is  the  following:  "But 
I  suddenly  thought  of  that  old  story  of 
Owen  Meredith's  about  the  court  lady 
who  threw  her  glove  into  the  lion's  cage 
as  a  test  of  her  lover.  That  lover  rescued 
the  glove  but  he  flung  it  flat  into  the 
haughty  lady's  face." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
proprietary  rights  Owen  Meredith  has  in 
a  story  that  has  been  handled  by  Schil- 
ler, Leigh  Hunt  and  Browning  in  turn, 
and  was  originally  told  by  Poullain  de 
St.  Croi:-:  in  his  "Kssaies  Historiques  sur 
Paris."  CAPT.  BRAgSBOUND. 

*>8tWk,.^  


"The  Beautiful  Unknown"  Heard 
in  Boston  for  the  First  Time 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Majestic  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  of  "The  Beautiful  Unknown," 
operetta  in  three  acts,  book  and  lyrics 
adapted  by  Edward  A.  Paulton  from  the 
libretto  by  Leo  Stein  and  Leopold  Jacob-.1 
son;  music  by  Oscar  Straus,  with  addi- 
tional masic  by  Slgmund  Bomberg.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Shubert  at  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Col.  Totte  Charles  .Tndels 

Capt.  Poildeau  ;  Charles  Puroell 

Theodore  L*mpelle   Sam  Edwards 

Antolne  Net  Monroe 

Lt.  Matachct  Horace  Sinclair! 

Jureau  Arthur  Genrv 

Lt,  Vdctorien  Paul  Burtnett  l'. 

I>t  C'onde  j.  vf.  Kcllv  j 

Elaine  Dorothy  Follies; 

Lydie  Petrowska  Josephine  Whitteli  ! 

Mme.  Flfl  Maude  CRIell  I 

Charlotte  Helen  Gunther 

Mlml  Joan  Wiutou  I 

When  this  operetta  was  produced  at 
Hartford,  Miss  Frances  Demarest  took 
the  part  of  the  prima  donna;  Miss  Sari 
Petrass,  the  Hungarian,  took  the  part 
that  she  had  played  at  Budapest  and 
Vienna,  and  the  leading  male  characters 
were  played  by  John  Goldsworthy,  ! 
Charles  McNaughton  and 'Lionel  Bel- i 
more.  Miss  Odell  was  in  the  original 
American  cast. 

To^suit  the  times  the.  Austrian-Hunga-  j 
rlan  officers  introduced  are  now  gallant  \ 
Frenchmen,  but  the  uniforms  worn  by 
them  are  hardly  French,  and  Mr. 
Judesl's  accent  is  not  that  of  Paris  or 
Tours.  This,  however.  Is  a  minor 
matter. 

Something  In  our  heart  tells  us  that 

this  operetta  in  the  original  version  and  • 
played  and  sung  by  Austrian-Hungarian  j 
comedians  is  more  entertaining  than  the  j 
American  adaptation  performed  by  the 
present  comnany.  it  is  true  that  the  | 
material  of  tho  librettists  Is  not  wholly 
new.  There  is  the  gay  young  officer,  a  I 
man  of  many  sweethearts,  searching  an  I 
unknown  and  hoping  to  Identify  her  by  i 
a  glove;  there  Is  the  rich  old  bachelor! 
uncle  In  quest  of  his  ideal  and  trying  to] 
find  the  foot,  for  a  slipper,  bald-headed  J 
and  foolishly  amorous:  there  is  the  richJ 
widow  throwing  herself  at  the  choleric] 
colonel  of  the  regiment;  there  is  Lydis.i 
the  traditional  stage  woman  with  an  eye  [ 
toiher  lovers'  bank  books;  and  there  is  j 
the  sweet  little  daughter  of  the  colonel, j 
loving  tho  gay  officer  anil  distracted  by  ! 
his  attentions  to  the  handsome  actress.  | 
Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  comic  sor  i 
vant  of  the  captain.  The  material  is  all 
familiar,  but  the  story  is  coherently  told  :  j 
there  is  opportunity  for  varied  character- If 
izatlon  ;  there  is  the  occasion  for  spirited  I 
performance  with  relieving  sentimental  I 
passages. 

As  for  the  music,  there  are  agreeable  I' 
kraltz  measures,  a  stirring  march,  and  \i 
some  elaborate  ensembles.  Tho  solo  I 
bages  have  little  character.  There  is  I 
a  pleasing  sextet.  The  orchestral  score  fij 
is  commonplace,  heavy,  far  Inferior! 
to  that  of  "The  Chocolate  Soldier." 

The  chorus  has  much  to  do,  and  tho  \ 
chorus  singers  arc  unusually  good,  tho  8 
male  section  In  particular.    The  orches-  fl 
tra,  led  by  Gactano  Mcrola,  is  a  large  m 
one. 

After   all   the   chief  question    to  bc»j 
asked   about   the   performance   of   an  Si 
adapted  operetta  or  of  any  operetta  Is :  j 
"Did    it    please    the    audience?"      Tho  I 
question  in  this  Instance  was  answered'. j 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  large  audience  i 
last  night.    Yet  the  performance  struck), 
us  ,as  often  laborious.     All  the  players  I ' 
were  very  noisy  in  the  first,  act.  noisy  j 
in  speech  and  in  song.     No  doubt  in  ' 
the  course  of  the  run  they  will  take  | 
things  easier.  Miss  Follies,  the  Colonel's  j] 
daughter,    recovered    herself    after  hot- 
first  song,  and  when  the  music, was  not* 
beyond    her    range    sang    simply    and  ■ 
prettily.     Miss  Josephine  Whitteli,  her- H 
aided    as   a   member    of   the  Chicago! 


actress  was  she  conspicuous.  Miss 
ell  as  the  rich  widow  disguised  as  . 
tune  teller  at  the  charity  bazaar  in, 
i  second  act  played  in  an  animated, 
nncr  Mr.  Purcell  sang  in  a  straight- 
ward,  one  might  say  undeviat- 
.  fashion,  and  was  hardly  the  dash- 
offlcer  pursued  hy  women,  voting 
I  old.  The  comedians,  Messrs.  .ludels 
wards  and  Monroe,  were  Indefati- 
>le.  Of  the  three  Mr.  Monroe  was 
haps  the  most  amusing.  It  must  be 
I  In  justice  to  these  actors  that  their 
8  seldom  sparkled,  nor  were  they 
n'ded  with  original  or  funnv  situa- 


BY  PADEREWSK 


Mr.  Paderewski  gave  his  last  recital  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at  Sym 
I  phony  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol 
Ii  Iowm:  Brahms,  Variations  and  Fugue  on 
I  a  theme  by  Handel;  Beethoven,  Sonata 
f  In  E-flat  major  op.  27;  Schumann,  Car- 
H  "aval;  Chopin,  Ballade  in  F  minor,  two 

Masurk-is,  Nocturne  in  C  major,  Scherzo t 
J  in  B-tlat  minor;  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhap-K 

The  program  contained  nothing  new, 
nothing  that  Mr.  Paderewski  had  not 
played  here  before  and  many  times.  The  , 
familiar  qualities  that  have  made  hlmW 
famous  were  in  evidence.    There  wasf 
the  absolute  mastery,   the  calm  self 
assurance,  the  interpretative  Inspiration! , 
akin  to  genius. 

■    One'  or    two  of   Brahms'  variation 

■  were  perhaps  swollen  to  undue  propor 
Itlons  and  delivered  with  the  thunderJE 
lous  speech  that,  has  sometimes  marked 

■  the  pianist's  playing  of  late  years.  Onj 
■the  other   hand,    the  performance  ol 
[[Beethoven's  Sonata  was  remarkable  for 
pits  beauty,  tenderness  and  humor.  Ir 

Schumann's  Carnaval  there  was  the  in- 
finite variety  In  touch  which  aids  ex 
pression.  In  this  music,  too.  Mr 
Paderewski  showed  himself  a  great 
pianist  by  his  rhythmic  sense,  In  his 
infinite  wealth  of  dynamic  gradations. 
In  his  sense  of  continuity. 

The  feature  of  the  concert.  hov»ver, 
was  Mr.  Paderewski's  playing  of 
Chopin's  music,  the  Ballade  in  F  mm 
|  the  first  Mazurka,  the  Scherzo  in  tr  flat 
'minor.  In  these  the  pianist  was  pel 
!  sonal.  communicative.  He  unburdened 
!hl8  soul  to  the  audience  while  the 
I  beauty  of  his  touch  and  the  vital,  emo- 
[tlonal  qualities  of  his  playing  cast  their 
i  potent  and  wonted  spell, 
i  A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic, 
[clamorous  for  more,  and  at  the  end  of 
I the  program  Mr.  Paderewski  was  gen-' 
!  erous  with  encores. 


«jpw''His  living,  obtained  by  his  pen. 
▼  as  precarious.  "Returning  home,  one 
'more  t'.tan  usually  anxious  day.  I  found 
i-iy^ytung  wife  in  tears.  My  apprehen- 
-icns  at  once  assumed  the  then  familiar 
lorm  of  personal  peril,  and  mastering 
:ny  agitation.  I  inquired  what  had  hap- 
pened. 'Nothing.'  was  the  reply,  'but  I 
haW"  been  reading  a  most  touching- 
etorjf.'  'What  is  its  name?'  '"East 
i.ynne."  and  I  think  it  will  make  a 
great .  play."  " 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  story  was  then 
VUbllshing  for  t lie  first  time  in  this 
country  In  the  Baltimore  Weekly  Sun. 
The  editor.  Thomas  J.  Black,  an  Eng- 
lishman, had  been  'a  bad  actor  of 
'heavy'  parts;  but  lie  was  also  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  man  of  rare  intelligence." 
Tayleure  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
play  and  sent  it  to  John  T.  Ford  offl 
Holliday  Street  Theatre.  Tayleure  had 
expected  to  rewrite  and  polish  the  play 
for  production.  To  his  surprise  Ford 
sent  a  note  to  hint  saying  that  the  play 
seemed  good  to  him  and  he  was  an- 
nouncing it  for  performance. 

"East  Lynne"  was  produced  in  Balti- 
more on  Monday,  April  21,  1862.  It  was 
announced  as  "an  ingenious  and  thrill- 
ing new  play,  written  expressly  for  this 
theatre  by  an  experienced  dramatist." 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

I, 


l.mly  Isabel.. 
Madame  Vine 


.1  eyee . 


j Lucille  Western 
....'.Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent 

1  •  Pl.iri  Hare   Henrietta  Osliorne 

.Mrs.  O.  B.  Bishop 

 Julia.  ParVer 

 V.  Knight 

 S.  K.  Chester 

 Thomas  A.  Hall 

 O.  S.  Fawcett 

 0.  B.  Doud 


Many  wondered   why   Miss  Blanche 
Hates  revived  "East  Lynne."     It  was 
said  in   New  York  that  probably  Mr. 
Wilton  Lackaye  suggested  the  revival, 
as  he  has  a  peculiar  brand  of  humor. 
He  certainly  did  his  best  last  week  by 
costume,  actions  and  speech  to  turn  Sir 
Francis  Levison  into  a  comic  character. 
The  part  was  not  new  to  him.    In  the 
performances  of  McKee  Rankin's  ver- 
sion nearly  20  years  ago  he  -,vas  play- 
ing Sir  Francis.   With  him  were  Nance 
O'Neill,  Rose  Eytinge  (Cornelia).  McKee  I 
Rankin  (as  the  shocked  uncle  of  Lady 
Isabel),    the  .excellent   H.   A.   Weaver  | 
<I>ill).    McKee  Rankin  had  written  a 
new    first    act    and    modernized  the: 
drama.    When  the  drama  was  produced; 
here  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  it  was 
said  that  he  had  made  novel  departures. 
The  Herald  then  said:    "He  has  made 
Sir  Francis  Levison  a  scoundrel,  of  a| 
type  not  often  seen  on  the  stage  nowa- 
d-iys— a   perfect   man   of   the  world's'1 
level  on  which  he  lives,  cool  and  col- 
lected, possessed  of  an  easy,  devil-may- ( 
care  and  sneerlngly  sarcastic  manner,  ' 
who   brings  forth  both  applause  and  | 
hisses  from  the  gallery,  strange  as  that! 
may  seem." 

Clifton  W.  Tayleure  told  a  good  many  I 
yexrs  ago  the  story  of  how  he  came  to 
■rautatlzc  "East  Lynne."  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  young 
lawyer,  the  sub-editor  and  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Baltimore  American, 
and  reporter  for  the  Southern  Associated 
Puss  in  Congress.  He  went  to  Rich- 
mond "ith  two  companions  to  cast  their 
Jots  with  the  southern  kindred.  Dis- 
app'  ii  '-'  d  nccause  he  did  not  succeed  in 
riblHtivng  a  military  position,  he  joined! 
Be  staff  of  the  Richmond  Examiner.  I 
HTo  qvarreled  with  the  editor,  associated  ' 
himself  with  the  Itichmond  Knqulrer,  |' 
Ifct  hk  i<  war  correspondent  was  eap- 
Jlui-.-d  h-.       ii  ..f  an  (.(bio  regi 


Little  Willie  

\rchibald  Carlyle. .. 
Sir  FTancis  I»vlson. 
Barl  Mount  Severn. . 

Mr.  Dale  

Richard  Hare  

Other  characters  were  Justice  Hare, 
rapt  Thorn,  Tom  Herbert,  Meredith, 
Peter,  Mrs.  Hare,  Wilson.  Susanne, 
Lucy. 

Julia  Parker  mailed  J.  P.  Polk.  O. 
Vt.   Doud  won  fame  as  Oliver  Doud 

Byron. 

And  now  comes  the  saddest  episode  in 
the  history  of  this  tear-soaked  drama. 
.John  P.  Smith,  representing  James  H. 
Meade,  the  husband  of  Miss  Western, 
wished  to  purchase  the  play  outright. 
Tayleure  consulted  Ford,  who  named 
flOO  as  a  fair  price.  "So  great  and 
pressing  were  my  needs  that,  disre- 
garding Mrs.  Tayleure's  earnest  pro- 
test against  my  parting  with  it,  I  con- 
sented to  accept  the  sum  named  In  full 
udgment  for  the  absolute  sale  of  the 
drama.  My  own  gladness  over  the 
i  ransaction  did  not  prevent  my  noticing 
t he  sadness  of  my  friend  Smith;  and 
learning  upon  inquiry  that  he  too  was 
being  much  oppressed  by  poverty,  chief- 
ly through  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  South.  I  let  him  have  $25,  and  so 
carried  relief  to  his  household,  as  he 
had  brought  it  to  mine.  True.  I  had 
parted  with  a  fortune  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance. But  'twas  a  bargain,  made  with 
open  eyes,  and  I  adhered  to  it  with 
scrupulous  honesty.  Upon  my  side- 
board, within  sight  of  where  I  write,  la 
a  costly  service  of  silver.    I  value  it 


other  versions  of  "East  Lynne":  "One 
for  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers,  entitled  'Lady- 
Isabel  of  East  Lynne."  produced  in  Bal- 
timore in  1803  with  John  T.  Raymond, 
George  F.  Devere.  J.  A.  Heme,  O.  S. 
•Fawcett  and  Marie  Bates  in  the  cast. 
A  third  version  adapted  from  'Miss  Mnl- 
ton'  (but  seven  years  anterior  to  Mr. 
Cauzaran's  adaptation)   I  produced  In 
Buffalo.  Sept.  22,  1871.  under  the  title 
;  'Isabel's  Expiation.'  with  that  best  of 
domestic     actresses.     Mrs.  Henrietta 
IChanfrau  (for  whom  it  was  written),  as 
|  the  heroine,  and  Frank  Mordaunt,  the 
I  best  of  general  actors,  in  the  opposite 
I  role.  The  fourth  and  latest  version  I 
^  wrote  for  Mrs.  Chanfrau.  'Tis  a  practi- 
cal though  unpleasing  compliment  to 
the  superiority  of  this  latter  work  that  a 
very  general   disposition   has  already 
been  shown  to  abandon  the  old  and 
well-plundered  version  and  to  'adopt' 
in  its  stead  the  newest  one." 

Mr.  Tayleure  wrote  at  another  time 
a  strange  story  told  <by  John  McCullough 
and  Edwin  Forrest. 

Speaking  apropos  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Chanfrau's  success  in  her  "New  East 
Lynne"  and  the  Courier-Journal's  grace- 
ful recognition  of  her  superior  artistic 
excellence,  McCullough  said  anent 
the  first  production  of  the  original  play- 
in  Washington  in  1S<;2:  "I  was  then,  as 
yod  know,  traveling  with  Edwin  Forrest 
as  his  chief  support,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Washington,  where  at  Ford's  Na- 
tional Theatre  he  was  to  play  an  en- 
gagement of  alternate  nights.  'East 
Lynne'  had  made  a  great  hit  In  Balti- 
more, and  Ford  resolved  upon  producing 
I  it.  on  the  off  nights,  in  Washington.  A 
T  special  cast  wao  selected.  It  assigned  to 
i  me  the  role  of  Archibald  Carlyle.  SIlss 
J  Annie  Graham.  Lady  Isabel:  James  A. 
1  Heme  Capt.  Levison,  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
1  Vincent  of  Boston— an  excellent  'old 
woman.'  now  retired— Miss  Corncy.  Pub- 
I  lie  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  signs 
of  the  box  office  and  the  streets  all 
prophesied  a  rich  "success. 

"These  predictions  were  seemingly- 
realized.  The  first  night  was  a  jam. 
and  the  production  passed  off  capitally. 
Forrest  had  been  induced  by  the  fame 
of  the  piece  to  witness  the  representa- 
tion from  a  private  box.  Of  course,  the 
actors  addressed  their  efforts  chiefly  to 
his  judgment,  and  watched  with  sollctt- 
|  ous  regard  the  features  of  the  great 
'  master  of  their  art  to  sec  if  they  could 
gather  from  them  any  idea  of  the  effect 
they  strove  to  achieve.  All  of  the  cast 
thought  the  old  man.'  as  tiny  called 
him,  was  being  evidently  impressed 
but  I  was  more  familiar  than  they  ii 
reading  'his  mind's  construction  in  his 
face'  end  knew  that  it  expressed  more 
of  resentment  than  sympathy.  I  saw 
that  he  was  angry,  but  what  about  l] 
could  not  just  then  divine. 

"At   the  close   of   the  performance, 
which  passed  off  with  marked  success. 
Forrest  sent   for  me  to  his  room  at 
the  hotel.    He  looked   very  gruff  and 
sullen  upon  my  entrance,  and  accosted 
me  in  a  tone  of  extreme  asperity,  de- 
clared that  the  performance  he  hud  just 
wltn#ped   was   the  most  demoralizing 
he  had  ever  seen  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  connection  with  it.  I 
protested  that  I  was  merely  an  actor  in 
the  east,  and  that  by  no  distortion  ofHj 
logic  could  that  fact  be  twisted  intoj. 
personal  indorsement  of  the  play.    Be- 1 
sides,  I  added  to  clinch  the  argument,  i 


less  as  a  gift  from  Lucille  Western  than  |  lne  general  interest  felt  in  the  work  by 
as  a  recognition  of  my  fidelity  to  prlncl-  I  an     classes     incontrovcrtibly  demon- 


Die.  Which  in  this  connection  shrank 
not  from  asserting  itself  at  the  point  of 
•i  pistol  and  at  the  peril  of  my  life." 

Now,  James  H.  Meade,  talking  In  1894, 
said  that  his  own  wife.  Miss  Western. 
iad  read  the  novel  and  thought  a  good 
play  for  her  could  be  made  out  of  it." 
Meade  thereupon  asked  Ford  if  he  knew 
r.ny  one  who  could  make  a  version, 
fl'ayleurc  was  not  occupied  at  the  time. 
"I  commissioned  him  to  go  ahead  with 
the  play.  When  it  was  finished,  which 
was  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  the  parts  were  given  out  and  re- 
i.'-arsals  were  called.  At  the  second  re- 
hearsal two  or  three  members  of  the 
■  ompany  threw  up  their  parts  altogether 
,-md  refused  to  play  them.  Mr.  Ford 
and  pretty  much  everybody  else  seemed 
t')  think  the  play  would  be  a  terrible 
failure.  Tayleure  himself  approached 
(me  and  said  he  was  disgusted  with  the 
work  and  sorry  he  had  undertaken  to  do 
lit  so  quickly.  He  was  sure  the  piece 
would  be  a  frost.  I  went  to  Miss  West- 
ern and  asked  her  what  she  thought 
about  it.  She  said  she  would  make  cer- 
tain alterations  In  the  play,  more  par- 
ticularly in  her  own  part,  and  we  would 
go  along  and  produce  it.  Tayleure  felt 
so  badly  about  (t  that  he  didn't  want  to 

harge  me  anything  for  the  work  he  had 
done,  but  I  insisted  on  paying  him  for 
his  actual  trouble  and  finally  Induced 
him  to  take  $100.  It  came  along  the 
night  of  the  performance,  and  there  was 
a  great  crowd  in  front.  After  the  third 
act  I  met  Tayleure  rushing  out  of  the 
iheatre.  tearing  his  hair  and  moaning 
about  having  sold  for  $100  the  greatest 
play  he  had  ever  seen.  Miss  Western's 
success  was  simply  astounding,  and  the 
uudience  cheered  her  as  I  have  rarely 
heard  an  audience  cheer.  Tayleure  was 
terribly  broken  up  over  his  share  in  the 
affair,  but  we  afterward  did  one  or  two 
things  for  him  which  considerably  les- 
sened his  disappointment-" 

Now  Tayleure  in  his  story  said  that 
he  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  re- 
hearsals; "and  circumstances  prevented 
my  witnessing  the  performance  until 


strates  its  sympathetic  truth. 

"  'Bosh!'  replied  Forrest,  with  char- 
acteristic fervor  and  energy,  'd— d  bosh. 
Apply  that  principle  generally  and  you 
will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  justify- 
ing the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  poison- 
ing of  Socrates  and  the  murder,  of  other 
martyrs  to  truth.  No.  the  woman  is  a 
bad  woman.  There  Isn't  the  slightest 
justification  of  her  crime,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  the  dramatist  to  win  sympathy 
for  her  is  a  censurable  prostitution  of 
the  best  power  of  the  stage;  a  very 
dangerous  lesson  for  women,  who  are 
only  too  upt  to  kick  over  the  traces  of 
social  restraints,  and  to  make  every 
fancied  wrong  doing  of  the  husband  an 

excuse  for  t licit-  own  Inpses  from  vir- 
tue.' 

"  'Don't  you  like  the  play?'  I  timidly- 
inquired.    'Certainly  I  do.    It  is  a  good 
play,  but  that  makes  the  matter  so 
much  the  worse,  because  it  needs  but  a 
slight  alteration  in  one    of    the  last 
speeches  to  oure  the  defect  and  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  stage.'    "If  you  — 
will  write  the  speech.'  I  said.  'I  will  f 
take  it  upon  myself  to  win  our  friend  f 
I  Tayleure's  consent  to    the  alteration, 
and  will  speak  It.' 

"He  consented,  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  speech. 
Forrest  possessed  a  remarkable  degree 
of  intellectual  power  and  had  the  faculty 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  with  greater 
lucidity  and  terseness.  I  think,  than  any 
man  I  ever  met  in  our  profession. 

"Well."  continued  McCullough,  "I  read 
the  speech  with  care,  and  thought  it 
might  be  a  go.  It  concerned  myself 
alone,  so  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
Inform  either  Ford  or  Miss  Graham  of 
Its  Interpolation  into  the  piece.  The 
Governor,  as  I  used  to  call  Forrest  for 
short,  was  again  in  the  box,  and  by 
many  little  signs  and  looks  made  me 
understand  the  deep  interest  he  felt  In 
the  result. 

"The  speech  occurred  in  the  last  act 


responded  to  our  efforts  from  the  stage. 
At   last   the  crisis  of  the   scene  wan 

reached.  In  tones  tremulous  with  real 
emotion,  and  which  lent  the-  hues  of 

truth  to  her  simulation  of  heart-hroken 
grief.  Lady  Isabel,  who  had  seized  upon 

the  reluctant  hand  of  her  hn.srmwl.  said 
through  her  tears,  'Oh.  Archibald,  I  am 
upon  the  vergo  of  eternity.  Before  I 
cross  it  u  ill  you  not  speak  one  loving 
word  to  me?  Will  you  not  say  that 
yon  forgive  my  sin  and  when  I  am 
dead  will  forget  It?'  The  answer  to 
this  touching  appeal  was  familiar  to 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  audience,  and 
they  were  evidently  in  weeping  accord 
with  Its  tender  sentiments. 

"Fancy,  therefore,  the  general  sur- 
prise, tho  sympathetic  shock  which  ran 
through  the  house  v  In  n.  Instead  of  t'ar- 
lyle's  accepted  speech  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness. I  cave  a  quick  glance  at  For- 
rest, who  was  leaning  half  out  of  his 
box  to  catch  the  full  effect  of  his  Intro- 
duction, and  began  the  reply  thus  'set 
down'  for  me.  It  was  In  substance:  'No, 
Isabel;  I  can  neither  forgive  nor  forget- 
Forgiveness  is  the  prerogative  of  that 
God  alone  whose  holiest  commands  you 
have  outraged,  have  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  your  pride  and  passion:  Nor  can 
l  forget  the  wounds  whose  scars  yet 
deface  my  life,  whose  pain  yet  rankles 
in  my  heart!  I  gave  no  cause  for  this 
cruel  wrong:  but  grant  that  you  fancied 
such  a  cause  to  exist,  yet  you  concealed 
your  doubts  from  me.  and  concealment 
Is  tho  grave  ot  domestic  love.  In  that 
grave  you  buried  not  only  your  own 
peace,  your  children's  highest  pride, 
your  husband's  dearest  honor,  but  you 
buried  also  all  human  right  to  interpose 
between  your  sin  and  Its  moral  conse- 
quences. Pray  heaven  to  forgive,  but 
a»k  me  not  to  forget.  Farewell:' 

"The  curtain  fell  without  one  hand 
of  applause.  The  audience  withdrew  In 
sullen  and  resentful  silence,  and  the 
next  day  I  received  as  many  as  20  let- 
ters protesting  against  my  outrage  upon 
the  sensibilities  of  the  public,  against 
my  violation  of  the  'instincts  of  humani- 
ty." The  revulsion  was  so  extreme  that 
Ford  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
piece  Immediately.  For  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  only  time  in  Its  history. 
'East  Lynne"  had  failed.  Forrest's  im- 
provement hud  killed  the  play. 

"So    I    told    the    Governor.    bpt  he 
wouldn't  have  il  thus.    He  vigorously 
contended  (and  few  men  were  superior 
to  Forrest  in  conversational  power  or  j 
argumentative  force)  that  he  was  right 
and  the  public  wrong.    Society,  In  the 
concrete,  he  said,  would  doom  to  unre- 1 
lenting  condemnation  and  banishment! 
any  woman  who.  for  any  cause,  would  I 
so  flagitiously  offend  against  its  wisest 
canons.  Yet  a  few  fools,  who  represent1 
iothlng  but  mor  il  sentlmentalisra.  rii-- 
regard  alike  the  teachings  of  prudence.  \ 
the  demands  of  justice,  to  denounce  a, 
good  man  like  Carlyle.  simply  because 
he   can't  approve  a  bad   wife's  folly,, 
and  won't  condone  her  hideous  crime  , 
By  Heaven.'  he  said,  "tis  infamous,  'tis, 
brutal ;'  and  stalked  indignantly  out  of! 
the  room.  JSSb'.  I 

"But  the  soul."  added  McCullough 
"has  instincts  wiser  than  the  canons  ofj 
societv.  I  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
this  higher  law  of  humanity,  and  so.  I 
whenever  I  afterward  personated  Car-, 
lyle.  I  always  took  precious  good  care 
to  omit  Forrest's  speech."  | 
"McCullough  yet  retains  the  original 
MS.  of  the  speech,  and  when  he  pre- 
sents it  to  me,  as  he  has  promised  to  do. 
!  shall  place  it  conspicuously  among 
the  many  memorabilia  of  my  most  prec- 
ious scrap  book." 

The  New   York  Sun  commented  on 
this  story  as  follows:  "The  curtain  fell 
in  silence  on  Forrest's  interpolation  be- 
«  cause  the  audience  did  not  wish  to  be 
I  cheated  out  of  its  crocodile  theoretical 
j  sympathy.    Not  a  man  or  a  woman 
!  among  them  would  have  socially  re- 
ceived  a  Lady  Isabel.    No  doubt,  For- 
rest drew  a  distinction  between  a  wife  | 
and  mother  who  sinned  with  her  eyes 
open  and  the  girl  who  sinned  with  her 
eyes  shut  to  the  cons'equences.  The  great 
teacher  never  admonished  any  husband 
to  take  again  to  his  bosom  an  adulte- 
rous wife.    The  divine  forgiveness  was 
spiritual,  and  It  ought  to  be  so  in  man." 
I    It  might  here  be   stated  that  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood  never  received  a  penny  1 
from  any  dramatist  or  manager  who  tt 
had  utilized  her  novel;  and  yet  in  1882  1 
an  English  dramatist  sued  another  for  I 
"damages  attending  his  infringment  of 
the  other  one's  play  founded  on  'East 
Lvnne'  and  obtained  a  substantial  sola- 
tium for  bis  wrongs."    Caroline  Heath 
.   made  a  fortune  by  playing  Lady  Isabel. 
In  1882  an  English  journalist  said  that 
an  expert  had  figured  that  if  Mrs.  \%  ood 
had  received  only  a  slight  percentage  or  I 
a  night! v  fee  she  should  have  received! 
'for  her  "property  $380,000.     There  have 
been  many  amusing  crlticislms  written 
about  the  various  versions  and  perfor- 
mances.   When  Miss  Nance  O'Nell  ap- 
peared in  McKee  Rankin's  production 
In  New  York  in  1898  the  Sun  said  that 
she    belonged    to    the    "East  k>mne 
period  of  the  American  stage. 
her  youthfulness  and  Intelligence,  she 
is  still  a  derelict  in  the  pocket  handker- 
chief epoch  .   .  .  Miss  O'Nell  is  a  most 
effective    tear    producer.      Never  m 
•East  Lynne'  harbor  a  more  melancholy 
mistress.    .  .  •  The  audiences  at 
Star    succumb,     and  _ following 


Miss 


O'N'ell'a  la 
1  i:l  Hip  play  Is^ovVr"  '  Noaet**W  to- 

'1'iv  ran  better  pl«v  that  old  role  In  th» 
"Id  way.  That  Is  a  pity  .  .  .  WHlon 
1-ackey  is  not  seen  at  his  best  without 

whiskers  and  other  disguises,  and  n's 

ligure  is  acquiring  heavy  proportions. 
But  he  is  a  forcible  actor  in  this  com- 
pany. McKce  Rankin  astonishes  by 
"peaking  what  seems  to  be  the  author's 
lines.  At  nil  events,  they  do  not  sounJ 
like  the  actor's  customary  raucous  im- 
provisations." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes,  who  played  Mont 
for    Mount)    Severn    at    the  Tremont 
last  week,   played  Levlson   with  Miss 
Heath  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  Lon- 
don,  in  1S7P.      H.   Reeves  Smith  took 
■  the    part    of    Richard    Hare.     II  was 
(then  said  that 'Miss  Heath  had  acted 
I  the  part  of  Lady  Isabel  for  over  1509 
J  nights. 


Bis  diameter  would  a 
Revealing  Dim  an  In 


arpest  test, 
stage. 


Wo  fear  no  futuro  fop  a  man  liko  Mm, 
However  steep  the  fvuy  appear,  or  dark. 

Our  faith  is  certain.  «thoilch  our  eyes  be  dim. 
Ami  so  wo  say,  "Good-bye,  God  bless  you, 
Mark." 

QUINCY  KILBY. 

Brookline,  April  4. 


Notes  About 


and  the  Stage 


To  the  Editor  or  the  Herald: 

The  first  performance  of  "The  Con- 
trast" was  at  the  John  Street  Theatre. 
New  York  city,  on  April  16,  1787.  The 
play  was  repeated  on  April  18.  and 
May  2  and  May  12  of  the  same  season. 
This  on  the  authority  of  Thomas  ,1. 
McKee,  a  New  York  lawyer  who  made 
a  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
stage  and  who  is  recognized  as  an 
authority.  William  Ounlap  made  a 
mistake  in  giving  the  date  or  the 
first  performance  and  writers  who 
base  their  statements  on  his  "History" 
generallv  make  the  same  error. 
April'4.  J.  B.  CLArP. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

Some  of  the  Boston  papers  were  re- 
cently led  into  a  curious  error  when,  in 
speaking  of  the  late  Mark  Price,  they 
said  that  before  Joining  the  company  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  he  had  been  leading 
man  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  this 
city.  In  making  that  statement  they 
were  confounding  him  with  two  other 
actors.  Mark  Bates  and  Ed  Price,  each 
of  whom  had  been  at  one  time  the  lead-' 
ing  man  of  that  establishment. 

The  same  papers  said  that  when  "The 
Voyagers  in  Southern  Seas'"  was  pro- 
duced at  the   Boston  Theatre  in  188" 
Mr,   Price  played  Lord  Glenarvon.     It  ; 
was  Otis  Skinner  who  assumed  that  role. 
Mr.  Price  being  cast  for  the  part  oi 
Ayrton.  mate  of  the  Britannia.    At  that* 
time.  M.  J.  Jordan  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Boston  Theatre  as  the.  vil- 
lain.  Burke.     Though   outsiders  never 
knew  it,  Mark  Price  and  M.  J.  Jordan 
were  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the 
dramatic  profession  and  were  known  as 
>puch    to    theatre    folk    throughout  the 
United  States.    Together,  as  poor  boys. I 
they  had  worked  in  the  mills  at  Leeds.  ;' 
Eng.    Together  they  emigrated  thence  toli 

nimtrv    And    went    tn    ivrtrlr    In    ♦  I 


The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette said  of  Ellz- 
Music,  Musicians abeth  Baker's 
"Partnership"  no- 
ticed in  the  Her- 
jgald  of  last  Sunday:  "Half  of  the  act 
fs  taken  up  with  the  young  man  preach- 
ing the  simple  life,  which  is  very  te- 
dious. We  a'll  know  all  about  the 
simple  life,  and  how  charming-and  ex- 
pensive-it is.  So  long  as  we  know  the 
sort  of  fellow,  we  could  well  have  af- 
forded to  cut  out  the  sermon  and  get 
on  with  the  play." 

The  London  Times  of  aiarcn  7  said  Qf 
John.  Ireland's  new  sonata  in  A  minor 
for  violin  and  piano:  "This  was  rightly 
received  with  a  favor  usually  kept  for 
the  music  of  composers  on  whom  fash- 
ion has  set  her  seal.  At  a  first  hearing 
lit  is  a  brilliant  and  attractive  work, 
rich  in  melody,  and  very  much  alive' 
Though  the  elaborate  piano  part  sound- 
ed more  decorative  than  structurally  in- 
evitable, it  may  be  that  on  further  ac- 
I  quamtance  it  would  all  be  found  essen- 
tia!  Harmonlcal^  of  courae/the  Sonata 


this  country  and  went  to  work  in  theSJ 
mills  at  Lawrence.  ,  And  together  theyflS 
went  on  the  stage,  their  <  lose  friendship 
continuing  until  Mr.  Jordan's  death  a 
few  years  ago. 

They  were  seldom  in  the  same  com-..; 
pany,  as  their  lines  of  business  were  too 
much  alike,  but  during  the  season  of 
18SA-7  they,  together  with  Ed  Lamb/.', 
starred  as  Lamb,  Jordan  and  Price  in 
'On  t)ie  Rio  Grande.''  a  play  written  by 
Mr.  Price  himself. 

In  1911  he  wrote  another  play  that 
was  so  well  received  by  those  who  had 
read  it  that  when  Charles  Krohman 
sailed  on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania  lie 
took  it  with  him  to  read,  with  an  eye  to 
its  future  production,  and  today  that 
play  lies  at  the  r.ottom  of  the  ocean 
within  100  miles  of  Kinsale,  the  place 
whore  Mr.  Price  was  horn. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  in  Dccem- 
jber,  19115,  when  he  told  me  of  a  pleasant 
visit  he  had  recently  had  at  Stamford. 
[Of.,  with  his  old  friend  Leslie  Allen. 
And  now  both  are  gone. 

The  mention  of  their  names  together, 
brings  to  mind  the  play  of  "Kit,"  which 
[was  presented  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for 
11  consecutive  years.  The  general  im- 
pression has  been  that  it  opened  the  sea- 
son every  one  of  those  years,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  never  did  open  the  sea- 
son, though  it  was  always  one  of  the 
earliest  attractions.  The  cast  of  the 
play  during  the  season  of  1880-si  con- 
tains ninny  familiar  names.  R  &  Crhan- 
'trau  was.  of  course,  the  Kit;  Mark 
Price  the  Manuel  Bond.  Welsh  Edwards 
the  Wash  Stubbs.  II.  R.  chase  the  Lord 
Fitzfoodle.  George  Parks  the  James) 
Temple.  Leslie  Allen  the  Judge  Dan  Ma- 
guinnis  the  Major,  s.  e.  Springer 'the 
Bart.  Otis  Skinner  the  Jerrv  Sleepers  ' 
J.  T.  Craven  the  J.  Cesar  Smith  J  W 
Taylor  the  Captain.  Arthur  Moul'ton  the 
Barkeeper.  Margaret  Lanner  the  Mice 
Redding,  Rachel  Noah  the  Mrs.  Stubbs 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Pennoyer  the  Mrs.  Temple! 
and  H.  A.  CrippB  the  Erau  Redder*  Of 
•that  number  Rachel  Noah,  Otis  Skinner  - 
H.  A.  Cripps  and  J.  W.  Taylor  are  now- 
living,  the  latter  being  still  connected 
with  the  theatre. 

The  following  verses,  which  were  read 
at  the  funeral  service  in  New  York  last 
Sunday,  reflect  his  character  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
friends. 

HARK  PKICK. 
Died  March  31st,  1017. 

Wniui1«e»-l'n0WD  Mark  rri<*  kD0W" 
In  body  or  in  spirit  Rather  here. 
Some  «tory  of  his  kiudlinesi  to  tell 
'  Or  lay  some  tender  tribute  on  bis  bier. 
Th»  audience  knew  him  but  a*  one 

Who   scowled   or   sneered    through  wicked 
cruel  parts. 
But  we  beneath  the  surface  saw  hi*  fun 

little  children  took  him  u,  their  heart 


taken  th»  nloder»  manner  which  has 
swe»  6  P  a.Ce  0f  the  older  'concord  of 
that  ,rndS  !  a,nd  if  anyone  exclaimed 
against  tb/lar-0  S  Pro&r^sions  jarred 
against  the  chime  of  the  violin's  mel- 

/  W0Uld  be  set  d0™  *s  a  mu- 
,n.  n  TP'-  Nowadays  we  know  that 
the  powder is  really  nicer  than  the  jam 

earlfer  moHhie    S°n&ta   d0eS  not 
adopted    „nS;  and  certain  devices  are 
adopted    which    were    well    liked  bv 

waavh?he  eBUt  6XCePt  in  a  legitimate 

P  h£  USES  JJoSSnt^*  hifoTn 

When    the    author    of  "Petticoats" 
nignt  he  proved  to  be   in  ichoiH 
ItttlKZ^  ^  ^  *  ^e  Hght- 
rest of  ,«        a  °Ut  the  Wan    But  the 
lome  little  ,clvllians-  felt  perhaps 

Hre  v  »t  SS1Vi°g  at  havin^  >aughed 
to  freely  at  a  moment  when,  outside  the 
Playhouse,  the  jocular  aspect  of  the 
matter  is  decidedly  among  things  not 
convenient.  You  bethink  yourself  one, 
Tull  "'  !ltendhaI,s  "Interroge-toi  qua„d 
tu  ns.      some  of  Mr.  Maltby's  best  fun, 

c2^n\  iS  We"  and  trU'y  aimed.  Wei 
sufv  JL ,Ugh  uwith0«t  a  qualm  at  the 
-illy  people  who  are  forever  expecting 

he  1,?7!?,,ate.  end  of  thc  war-    °ne  of ! 
VI.  +  i ,    ^s  ,n  Mr'  Maltby's  cast  un- 
derstands it  may  be  over  at  any  mo- 

tape  on  the  chance  of  finding  thc  ex- 
pectation confirmed.    Thc  fact  is,  thev 

o^rif?'  ?u  hope  t0  have-  a  Personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  because  the  end 
of  the  war  means  the  return  of  Capt 
Fletcher,  V.  C.  in  (publicly  advertised) 
search  of  a  wife.  Unfortunately  for 
them  the  gallant  captain,  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  tho  end  of  the  war,  has  married 
a  Frenchwoman,  and  thus,  as  one 
of  the  disappointed  expectants  re- 
marks, "puts  the  lid  on  it."  Af- 
ter jokes  about  war,  jokes  about 
nomen,  which  are  necessarily  the  oldest 
lokes  in  the  world.  The  joke  of  the 
women  taking  possession  of  the  state 
jii  the  absence  of  the  men,  yet  secretly 
longing  for  the  men  to  come  back,  is  at 
least  as  old  as  Aristophanes  and  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Then  there  are 
Sokes  about  lady-doctors,  lady-lawyers 
lady-parsons,  etc..  etc.  It  is  said  that 
Chinese  mandarins,  in  the  intervals  of 
conversation,  gravely  exchange  slips  of 
paper,  inscribed  with  traditional  jokes 
These  paper  slips  might  have  been  ex- 
changed between  many  of  the  ladies  at 
the  Garrick,  but  then,  to  be  sure,  we 
should  have  had  a  pantomime  instead  of 
what  its  author  called  it,  a  freak-plav. 
All  the  17  ladies  work  together  with 
spirit  and  humor. .  To  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  would  be.  a  deli- 
late,  possibly  a  dangerous,  adventure.— 
London  Times,  March  12. 

Some  of  the  quaint  trades  of  the  .Mid- 
lands are  profiting  as  a.  result  of  the 
war.  Thc  Jews'  harp  making  Industry, 
which  is  practically  restricted  to  Birm- 
ingham and  Cradley,  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, was  until  recently  in  a  very  par- 
lous state;  but  owing  to  the  immense 
demand  for  "music"  for  the  trenches, 
the  supply  of  mouth-organs,  concertinas 
and  accordions  being  quite  inadequate, 
the  Jews'  harp  has  entered  upon  a  new 
lease  of  life.-London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Illustration  for  Orchestra"  of  two 
passages  from  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
by  the  Russian  Ostraglazoff  was  pro- 
duced in  London  March  1n.  The  Time- 
had  only  this  to  say:  "You  might  sav 
of  this  as  much  as  Bishop  Hare  said 
of  the  Rook  of  Job,  'The  performance  is 
very  well  for  a  young  man,'  but  not 
more.     ■  The  Daily   Telegraph  said  in 

inn  1*1  15  th°  words  'And  1  looked 
and  behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his  name 
that  sat  on  him  was  Death.'  The  com- 
poser would  seem  to  have  been  mainly 
bent    upon   giving   rhythmic  emphasis 


terial  7  -Interpretation  of  the  text.  OI 
purely  thematic  interest  the  late,-  H( .,• 
tion  of  the  work  afforded  stronger  ta  li- 
ens, but  neither  from  this  standpoint  nor 
from  that  of  orchestral  tcchnifc  was  the 
impression  gained  that  tho  composer 
had  anything  particularly  new  or  vital 
to  say." 

A  piano  sonata  by  a.  Russian,  Bortkie- 

wlcz,  but  not  very  typical  of  the  mod- 
ern  Russian   school,   more   reminiscent  I 
ilian  individual,  and  suggesting  Grieg's! 
influence,    was   played   in    London    on  I 
March  10.  fc' 

The  Dally  Telegraph  hails  Miss  Sybil  S 
Eaton,  an  English  violinist,  as  a  "won- i 
derful  genius,  already  one  of  the  elect  "  ! 
'Hie  Times  was  not  so  noisy  in  praise.  ; 
"Her  ringing  tone,  swinging,  rhytlimi-  I 
cal  sense  and  easy  fluency  of  execution  } 
are  compelling  enough,  but  when  the!; 
interpretation  demands  warmth  of  color,  " 
delicacy  or  gracefulness,  one  has  to 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
The  playing  gives  one  an  intellectual 
rather  than-  emotional  satisfaction." 

Many  admirers  of  Claude  Debussy  will 
be  glad  *to  hear  that  he  is  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  recent  illness  as  to 
have  been  able  to  take  part  in  a  couple 
of  concerts  in  Paris,  the  programs  of 
which  consisted  largely  of  his  own  com- 
positions. In  conjunction  with  Miss 
Rose  Feart,  Mr.  Walter  Morse  Rummel 
Bud  others,  the  concerts  were  given  for 
L'Aide  affectueuse  aux  Musiciens,  a 
work  subventioned  by  tho  city  of  Paris 
—Daily  Telegraph.  March  10. 

Of  "See  Saw"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  the  Westminster  Gazette  (March 
7)  said:  "A  'trench  episode'  which  has 
been  contributed  by  Capt.  Bruce  Bairns- 
father  is  an  amusing  addition  to  this 
lively  show.  Outside  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  a  humble  Cafe  de  la  Paix, 
'somewhere  in  France.'  three  cockney 
'Tommies'  discourse  after  their  wont  on 
the  war  and  things  in  general.  "I  was 
'  reading  in  an  Almanack  the  other  day,'1 
says  one,  'that  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  is  goin'  to  be  the  wust  and  arter' 
that  every  fourteenth.'  To  which  one 
of  his  pals  replies,  'I  tell  you,  we  shall 
miss  this  war  when  it's  over.'  Presently 
enters  an  excitable  Frenchman,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  cafe,  whose  voluble  ef- 
forts to  explain  his  trouble  are  entirely- 
lost  on  his  khaki  listeners,  who  eventu-  J 
ally  cbme  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  he  has  come  to  pinch  the  stairs  for 
firewood,  and  unceremoniously  boot  him 
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and    those    who   do    not  "i'",f°UhS 

«q.,ire;3  daughter,  fell  In  love  wuh  I 
father's   tailorl     Her  deli-,,  ,        ,  * 
Parental  objection  Was:  "  !  '  . 
"an  than  you  ,.  " 

K'T~"- -  S 

a  .""Sadiet-general. 


genera,.   ,t  'i^™kt%*±«f* 
ne  was  a  philosophical  tailor 

whd»eould  "talk  of  Nietzsche  ami  Suder- 
mann.  Of  course  Betty  finally  accepted1 
Smith.  "The  same  principle  of  sym- 1 
m-try  provides  a  complex  character 
for  the  country  gentleman;  he  says  and 
does  since  the  war  precise  opposite  of 
what  he  said  and  did  before  it.  And 
the  children  can  always  fill  up  the  dia- 
logue with  'Dear  old  mater!'  and  'Oh, 
isn't  Pa  funny?'  Plain,  honest  English 
fare,  you  see,  no  kickshaws,  and  that 
is  just  the  menu  a  Haymarket  audience 
likes." 

Mr.   Percy  Burton   has  written  from 
New  York  to  the  Pa|l  Mall  Gazette  a! 
letter  about  unpunetual  audiences:  "In1 
an  interview   with   Miss  Gertie  Millar  ' 
which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette' 
and  ha«  been  widely  quoted  here,  I  see 
ii  riajctf  by  ,nat  admirable  and  ..harm- 
ina  actress  that  in  New  York  'the.  en- 
tire theatiical  audience  is  punctual  and 
plays  commence  with  a  full  house  at 
8  o'clock  or  8:20  as  the  case  may  he  '  i 
May  I  pay  that  this  is  altogether  con- | 
trary  to  my  experience— an  experience  { 
extending  over  many  years.    It  is  the  i 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  an  | 
American  audience  seated  by  the  time  [ 


off  the  premises.    Back  he  comes  again, 
however,  with  a  British  sergeant,  and 
this  time  his  excitement  is  explained, 
for  he  proceeds  to  search  for  and  dis- 
cover a  cash-box   in   the   ruins,  with 
which  he  goes  off  in  triumph,  while  Old 
Bill  and  Bert  and  Alf  look  at  once  an- 
|  other    with    anguished    eyes    at  the 
I  thought,  of  such   treasure  trove  over- 
i  looked.     It  is  an   eminently  racy  and 
]  realistic  little  turn,  which  demonstrates 
that  Capt.  Fairnsfather's  art&tic  talents 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  his  pencil. 
J  and  it  was  received  with  the  heartiest 
approval  last  night." 

In  Italy  music  lovers  have  a  way 
jof   expressing   their   feelings    with  an 
honest    fervor   wholly    foreign    to  our 
I  own  insular  temperament.    The  London 
public  will  endure  almost  anything  un- 
complainingly.- Indeed,   an  example  of 
their   placidity   and    patience  occurred 
(only  a  few  days  ago,  when  their  powers 
ef  endurance  were  tested   to   the  ex- 
tremeet  limit  by  a   work  of  appalling 
monotony  Which  occupied  one  hour— or 
more— in  performance.    In  recent  years 
we  can  only  recall  one  occasion  upon 
which  a  London  concert  audience  voiced 
Its   disapproval    strongly.       That  was 
when  Arnold  Schoenberg's  "Five  Orches- 
tral   Pieces"    were    introduced    to  tho 
Proms  patrons  by  Sir  Henry  Wood,  and 
many  of  the  audience  vented  their  dis- 
pleasure    in     loud     hisses.      But  in 
Italy     that     kind      of  demonstration 
is    common     enough     where  musical 
events  are  concerned.    A  case  in  point, 
was  furnished   by   the   recent  produc- 
tion in  Rome  of  a  work  by  Alfred  Ca- 
sella.  a  composer  who  claims  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
'new  school"  of  Italian  music.    In  the 
"Musical   Times"   appears  an  interest- 
ing account  of  thc  performance,  under 
^'asella's   "Heroic   Elegy,"   written  "in 
Rene-Baton,   thc   French  conductor,  of 
memory  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  who  have 
fallen  fighting  for  her  greatness.''  Willi 
such  an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  instincts 
of  the  audience,   it  might   have  been 
thought  that  the  work,  even  if  it  failed 
to  please,   would   have  received   a  re- 
spectful  hearing.     But  apparently  the 
composer's  modernity  proved  too  much 
for  thr  Roman  public's  patience.  "No 
one  failed  to  see  in  the  composition  a 
reproduction  of  all  the  extravagances 
of  modern  Russian  and  Austrian  writers 
— extravagances       and  exaggerations 
sometimes  more  painful  than  those  of 
Stravinsky  and  Schonberg."    There  re- 
sulted    a     "tumult     of     shouts  and 
whistles."   and  so   violent  became  the 
uproar  that  it  was  "ifupossible  to  hear 
whether  the  composition   was  finished 
or  not;  and  only  when  the  orchestra 
struck  up  the  'Mareia   Ueale'  did  the 
hurricane  subside."  Imagine,  if  you  can. 
a  phlegmatic  London  audience  working 
itself  up  into  such  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment   over    any    conceivable    kind  of 
music!— Daily  Telegraph,  March  10. 

"General  Post"  by  J.  E.  Harold  Terry 
(The  Haymarket  Theatre,  London, 
March  14),  starts  with  the  premise  that 
the  present  war  has  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  that  thoje  arc  only  two 
I  classes    in    England    now:    Those  who 


the  curtain  goes  up-whatever  time  it 
is— with  th«  result  that  a  theatrical 
manager  almost  invariably  advertises 
his  attraction  to  begin  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  intends  it 
should  start,  and  the  audience  just  as 
conscientiously  allows  itself  a  generous 
grace  to  get  seated.  To  my  mind  New 
>ork  is  much  worse  than  London  in 
this  respect." 

The  London  Times,  praising  the 
pianist..  Moiseivitch,  said  of  Ravel  and 
Debussy:  "Yes.  if  one  could  alwavs 
hear  their  virile  sense  through  the  maze 
of  notes  brought  out  like  that,  and  not 
smothered  in  the  whirlwind  of  gabble 
one  is  generally  condemned  to  by  pian- 
olists  and  planolesque  pianists  "  The 
Times  says  of  Mr.  Moiseivitch  "He 
does  not  try  to  amaze  or  to  mvstify  I 
not  even  to  bewitch.  He  is  neither  fancl- 
ful  nor  didactic.  His  sane  and  vigor-  ' 
ous  style  lays  the  music  before  vou 
exactly  as  the  composer  must  have 
ooncciv-d  it.  Playing  that  has  outlived 
the  fo  lies  of  youth  and  has  not  con- 
tracted the  bad  habit  of  age  is  sure  of 
its  appeal." 

Balzac's  "Mercadet,"  which  Mr  J  T 
Grein  promises  to  produce  at  his  new  ■ 
repertory  theatre,  was  a  source  of  keen 
disappointment  to  the  author.  Th-  Com- 
cdic  Prancaise,  for  which  it  was  writ- 
ten,  refused  it,   and   the  Theatre  His--- 
torique  would  accept  it  only  if  amended 
so    drastically,    as     Balzac  protested, 
as  to  change  it  from  a  comedy  into  a  ! 
lund    melodrama.     In    the    end    lt  re* 
mained  unplayed  until  attcr  the  writer's 
death,  who,,  it  was  staged,  in  a  much 
shortened  and  altered  form,  at  the  Oym- 
nase.   Some  years  later  an  English  ver- 
sion by  George  Henry  Lewes  was  pro-  -j 
dueed  m  London  under  the  title  of  "aF 
Game  of  Speculation,"  Charles  Mathews fi1 
Play.ng-the  leading  role  with  great  sue-  ' 
cess.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^U*  Y— Symphony  Hall.  7:30  P  M. 
h»vh!  b  P.r/orm<5<J  b>'  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  .Society,    fr'ee  special  notice. 

MONDAY  The  Tulleries,  270  Common- 
wealth  avenue  3:3n  p.  M.  The  F™n"P 
Sisters    will    sing    British    and  Scottl" 

F°nd  8M^.f0U,ha,  be^flt  of  the  Sou  i 
Knd     Music    .school;     The    Kong    of  tho 
Playactors.    Sleep    My    Baby    Hero  Ponied 

nirl.  O  Maly  Waly.  Mazie  Lindsay,  ill 
man  John,  Both  Sexes  Give  Ear  to  Mv 
fancy.  The  Wraggle  Taggle  g£>s™* 
nance  to  Tour  Daddy,  I  L«ftMy  S?i in* 
8n  oofhtn^l:  Da8,hln*  Away  with  thS 
bmoothlng    Iron.    Mowing    the   Barley,  Tic 

Mor6  ,  e,  Dlrs°-  The  La-rk  in  the 
Town.      '  0t     MT    ''"a  "I"*.  Brlxl;;,* 

Stel'nert  Hall,  S:1.5  P.  M.  Piano  rc 
cltal  by  Miss  Eleanor  Brlghsm  Be'ct- 
hoven,   Sonata  in   B   flat,  op.   22 •  Schu- 

P^2S5l1"i  f:li"ka-Kaiakt,-t:ff.  T». 

V., 1  V  ^i.Sa"l'il-Schumaiin.  Caprice  In  I 
d'lndy.  Poeme  des  MontagneV 

WKn.N-ESDAY-Copley-Plaza,    8:30   P  V 

bv  Uh,  iU&JK  ",C  ynT,l>  End  Union  , 
anrt    w-ril ?>*  'jlbson.  dramatic  soprano.  > 
S?*r  Yr'f"    f!AnKmr'     b<"-ltone.  Bosa 
Old    Fri„",a;    C"""''1'    Bon  jour  Suzon 
<J1<1    French:    Bergcrc    leKere  smlni« 
I.cmaire.     Vous    dansc*    Marquise5^  ( M  -' 
synions):    Monteverdc.    I.as.-latcmi  Mc!-' 
Hre.  Debussy,   u,  „,,..,  ,„.„ .  Delibes   O  mer 
oucre  tol   .Miss  tiwbsoni:  Giordani  Ge- 
Arrt-s  monologue  fmm  "Andrea  ni"nler  " 
Mi,  Pyrt.ons,;   ronel.lclll.  Sulcldio  from  \ 
r.a   olocnda '     (M,ss   Gibson):  John-, 
eon  Absence;  Grlnnell     Dark  and  Dawn: 

^  osteryear:    Vt  arford.    Earth  is- 
bnoiigh    I.Mr.    Symonsl ;    Easthope    Martin  ! 
\alg«Tind's     Iloat     Song:      Huesiau     foM.' ' 
songs,    Motli'i-    nearest.    Three  Civallers- 
Monta*u.    Phillips,     sing    Joyous  Bird* 
Miss  (Hbson  i ;    Massenet,    Duet    of  the 
Oasis  from  "Thais."  5j» 
THUBiSDAV— Stelnert    Hall.    Sj|;    P.    M  1 
•song    ,-cckal    by    Mi^e^rrtrT, d e  Auld 
Her    lirst    appearanc(5WC-re       Ten  folk 
A°r1%  r,  y^^S^  Bohemia,,, 

liab    M  Hungarian.  IS^^Jiose.  Eng-  M 
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■H/heureux  ' 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

SINGS  "ELIJAH"  TO  2500 


>PT" 


It  I 


Jo  la  luoe;  Cu\  ill 
yhlDAY— Sympho;, 
Twenty-first 
Mack  conductor. 


Marlnler.  Au  C|a|r 
r,  Au  bord  do  I'eau. 
Mall,    2:3$    p.  jj 
Symphony     concert.  «Di 
See  special  notice. 
*y— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  m.  Oliver 
s  second  piano  recital.  MacDow- 

Mrialwu,  Ktude.  op.  8.  No.  JO- 
w?n^'T^;  10'*  -N'°-  4:  MacDow.' 
Th= In?'a"  1<5y'.  From  a  Log 
The  Toy  of  Autumn  (From  the 
igland  Idyls);  Liszt.  SL  Francis 
,h"  Waves.  Valae.  Oubllee 
lie  Honaroisc,  No.  10 
hony  Hall,  8  p.  m.  Twentv-flmt 
ny  concert  repeated.  Dr.  Muck 
»r.     Se«  special  notice,  ™u<-* 


» *\  in 


John  Coffin's  ljfg. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  been  hove  to  the  last  few  days, 
sorter  riding  out  a  spell  of  weather 
brought  on  by  that  ther€  literary  ex- 
zema  that  John  Coffin  broke  out  with 
last  Sunday.  Had  quite  a  Bpell.  tho 
my  Innards  ou/?ht  to  be  able  to  stand, 
most  anything  after  what  they've  been 
thru.  Still.  I  suppose  there's  such  a 
thing  as  asking  too  much  of  'em._ 

Yh  going  to  spin  a  yarn  that  i  think 
may  be  Interesting  to  you,  tho  I  don't 
know  how  some  folks  will  relish  it.  and 
care  less. 

JIv  old  man,  Capn  Eldad  Gale,  was 
one  of  them  fellers  that  alius  took  the 
old  lady  along  whaling  with  'em.  He 
started  out  in  the  spring  of  1827,  in  tha 
Juno,  and  jest  after  he'd  got  around  the 
Horn  and  squared  away  for  the  off- 
shore grounds,  what  did  mother  do  but 
go  to  work  and  have  me.  There  I  was, 
as  the  feller  says,  shipped  on  a  whaler 
I'd  never  signed  articles  on.  and  no 
chance  to  get  away.  I  stuck  it^  out  till 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  tho.  and  me  and 
father  brought  the  Juno  back  into  Nan- 
tucket with  2993  barrels  of  lie  that 
brought  old  Saul  Hussey  something  over 
$75,000.  Dad,  he  bought  a  house  in  New 
Bedford  and  mother  and  me  went  over 
there  to  live.  I  staid  ashore  after  that 
till  I  was  most  15,  and  then  I  shipped 
as  boy  on  the  bark  Emma. 

There-  was  a  family  name  o"  Coffin 
lived  back  of  us  on  North  street  that 
had  a  boy  a  little  younger  than  I  was. 
His  old  man  run  a  sailor's  boarding 
house  on  Union  street;  regular  old 
sharkie  he  was.  Well,  he  got  the 
young  feller,  John,  his  name  was,  he 
got  him  a  Job  with  old  Bourne,  in  his 
office.  I  remember  when  I  came  home! 
from  my  first  voyage,  and  went  to  a 
dance,  how  this  here  young  Coffin  was 
there,  all  togged  out  like  a  new  whale- 
ship,  and  his  hair  greased  up  with  gooso 
grease,  and  smelling  like  some  of  them 
East  Indy  islands.  Great  feller  with 
the  gals  ho  was.  Wo  fellers  off  ship 
wouldn't  had  no  show  a  tall  only  the 
Emma'd  come  hack  good  and  greasy, 
and  my  lay  was  something  over  $300, 
and  you  know  that  cuts  some  ice  with 
the  gals. 

I'll  alius  remember  that  night,  'cause 
young  Coffin  objected  to  a  feller  from 
L'ncatena  island,  name  of  Silas  Bourne,  I 
dancing  with  his  girl,  and  Silas  he: 
waited  till  he  caught  Coffin  away  fromj 
the  girls,  which  was  some  little  Job  In 
itself,  and  then  he  went  right  to  him. 
He  hit  him  so  hard  It's  a  wonder  her 
!  didn't  kill  his  grandfather,  and  when 
I  he'd  got  all  through  using  him,  he  says 
as  how  he's  old  Bourne's  favrit  nevvy, 
and  he'd  see  that  Coffin  lost  his  Job. 

Well,  sir,  tilings  went  on.  and  I  went: 
a-whallng  and  come  back  and  went 
whaling  agin,  and  young  Coffin  was 
'  alius  there  in  Bourne's  office.  I  had 
'  jest  one  .tussle  with  him,  which  was 
I  when  I  was  mate  of  the  Polar  Star.  I 
lj  hit  him  so  hard  Td  a  broke  my  arm  if 
I  there'd  been  any  heft  to  him,  but  as  It 
'I  was  I  Jest  knocked  him  into  the  wheel. 
I]  and  broke  off  two  spokes. 
!  He  was  alius  a  great  hand  with  the 
gals,  tho.  He  married  Capn  Warren 
■  Mayhew's  daughter  finally,  and  went 
I  to  live  in  a  little  house  on  Hawthorn 
I  street.  Then  he  took  to  making  trips 
|  to  Boston  quite  frequent.    Used  to  be 

I  gone  some  time,  folks  say,  and  finally 
Capn  Warren  smelt  a  rat,  I  guess,  and 
follered  him  up  there.    I  never  found  | 

!'  out  what  he  runacross.  but  it  was  jest 
•  that  time  I  come  home  with  the  Fox- 
hound.    I   was  standing  in  front  of  a 
barroom  on  Union  street,  day  ;tfter  I 
got  ashore,   and   I   see  Capn  Mayhew 
ji  standing  right  across  from  mo.    I  was 
El  Jest  agoin'  to  holler    at    him,  when 
|  around  the  corner  came  Coffin.   He  was 
U  walking  with  his  head  bent  down,  and 

II  he  walks  most  up  to  the  capn  afore  he 
U  sand  him.  At  that  he  let  out  a  funny 
t'  little  squeal,  and  the  capn  give  a  bel- 
I  ler,  and  they  was  off  across  the  street, 
»  Coffin  scampering  along  like  a  rabbit, 
Band  the  capn  right  on  top  of  his  taff- 
E  rail,  swearing  something  si  andlus. 

I  There  was  a  garbage  wagon  comino 
I  dowr  the  6treet,  and  Coffin,  looking 
I  bacTk  to  see  how  much  he  was  gaining 
R  on  the  old  man,  never  see  It.  He  runs 
'right  Into  the  hoss,  fell  down,  and  the 
wagon  run  over  him.  When  we  pulled 
the  capn  off,  and  picked  Coffin  up.  we 
Dace  his  leg  was  a'.l  stove  up.  They 
Slugged  him  away  and  cut  the  leg  off, 
L  anil  that's  how  John  Coffin  lost  his  leg. 

(0A.PT.)  MARTIN  GALE. 
[    Quamquisselt      Harbor,  Falmouth, 


In  the  woods  and  on  the  pratr 
have  yet  "to  hear  of  a  snake  called  a 
sidewinder.    Tet  there  may  be  one. 
(There  is.  -Ed.l 

Many  tales  have  boon  told  mo  of  the 
ferocious  hoop  snake,  a.  wonderful 
snake,  whose  tail  was  tipped  with  a 
barb  and  which,  by  placing  tho  end  ft 
Its  tail  In  its  mouth,  could  roll  llko  a 
heop  at  great  speed.  Ulttle  chance  of 
escape  had  the  one  pursued,  for  the 
hoop  snake  when  nearing  its  prey  would 
release  Its  tail,  stiffen  and  project  its 
body  through  the  air  like  a  spear  and 
pierce  Its  victim!  Sometimes  escape  was 
possible  by  taking  a  zigzag  course  or 
dodging  behind  trees.  (1  have  heard  of 
an  Instance  where  the  hoop  snake  trans- 
fixed a.  man  to  a  tree  and  the  skeletons 
of  botlj  man  and  snake  were  found 
hanging  there,  but  that  seems  Incredi- 
ble.) I  have  never  seen  a  Michigan  side- 
winder nor  a  hoop  snake,  yet  there  may 
be  one.  . 

But  I  have  seen  the  glass  snake,  so- 
...  called!    In  New  England:  Jn  Termont! 
Murphy  .and  Mr.  Scott  receive?  an  ex-  |:Am|  tnB  Kiass  snake  is- -to  paraphrase 
ceptional  amount  of  applause  and  they  )  "Occldentus"  -eastern,    eastern   as  the 


Chorus  of  400  Assisted  by  Solo- 
ists, Boston  Festival  Orchestra 
and  Organ. 

"Elijah"  was  sung  last  night  in  Sym»  1 
phony  Hall  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  400  voices,  assisted  by  the  | 
I  Boston  Festival  Orchestra.  The  soloists 
were  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor,  formerly 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
I  Henri  Scott  of  the  Metropolitan,  bass; 

Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  soprano. 
'  and  Miss  Alma  Beck,  alto.    Emll  Mol-  | 
*  lenhauer  conducted.    H.  G.  Tucker  was 
!  at  tho  organ. 

The  singing  of  both  principals  and 
chorus  was  of  the  usual  high  order.  Mr^ 


'Maid 

For  : 


land,  »or»  m«  -  TOiKptoorB. 
mona  tou  hare  Ion  at  Ben- 


and  T  was  reminded  of  a  popular  song, 

recently  passed  on,  "A  T^ermm  In  the 
Garden  of  Love."  T  wondered  If  these 
linos  of  the  16th  century  could  posslbly 
have  prompted  it. 

Howe-*  or.  my  Elizabethan  vocabulary 
may  be  at  fault  and  it  Is  very  possible 
there  mav  be  no  connection. 

Newton'ville.  ^  G.  8.  W.  K. 

JOHN  DREW 
IN  TENDENNIS' 


1 


\  richly  deserved  it.  Mr.  Murphy's  plain- 
tive voice  has  gripped  Boston  audiencea 
before.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  newer  singer  hem 
and  he  should  come  again  soon  for  ha 
has  a  fine  voice,  commanding  presenca 
and  a  physique  that  goes  well  with  a 
bass  soloist.  His  enunciation,  like  Mr. 
Murphy's,  is  unusually  clear.  Every 
word  of  both  singers  could  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly at  the  farthest  ends  of  the  hall. 
Mrs.  "Williams  and  Miss  Beck  received 
generous  applause  for  their  efforts. 

Miss  Edith  B.  Whitcomb  and  Mr*. 
Isabelle  W.  Ray  sang  in  the  trio  and 
quartet  in  the  second  part  of  the  ora- 
torio. ' 

The  choral  singing  was  good,  especial- 
ly the  finale  of  the  first  part.  Despite 
the  fine  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall 
there  was  a  distinct  echo  during  the 
heaviest  numbers,  that  being  the  only 
flaw  in  the  performance.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  handled  his  baton  in  the  same 
clever  and  vigorous  manner  as  Is  hla 
wont.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance the  audience  of  2500  sang  "Ameri- 


sunrlse  "and  to  the  full  and  actual."  I 
have  killed  the  glass  snake— a  little  rep- 
tile about  a  foot  In  length,  striped  with 
green  ahd  white  and  resembling  In  color 
dirty  glass.  The  usual  way  In  killing 
the  snake  was  to  cut  Its  body  Into  pieoes 
an  Inch  or  two  in  length  by  striking  it 


with  a  hard  switch.  Care  must  he  taken 
to  remove  the  stake's  tall  from  the 
vicinity  of  other  parts  of  its  body,  for  itf 
was  said  that  after  sundown  the  tail) 
would  reassemble  the  fragments  and  by 
morning  there  would  appear  a  very  live-| 
ly  and  perfect  snake!  I  have  never  seen 
Mils  reptile  perform  this  wonderful  feaf 
—yet  it  may  be  possible.  Theodore 
lioosevelt  once  saw  a  river  flow  uphill! 

Perhaps  "Occldentus"  can  give  mc  the 
scientific  name  of  the  glass  snake  anil 
other  information.  VERMONTER 


The  following  letter  should  intcres 
Mr.  John  Savage  Shaghellion,  Mr.  Johl 
Coffin,  Capt.  Martin  Gale. 'and  othe 
hardy  mariners.  Perhaps  we  should  no 
publish  It  before  July;  It  is  delightful! 
cool.  Wo  are  indebted  to  a  corrc 
spondent  for  a  faithful  copy. 

Barbados,  Oct.,  1806. 
Messrs.  Larkin  &  Staekpole,  Boston: 

Gentlemen— I  am  very  sorry  to  troubl 
you  with  unwelcome  news,   but  there  j 
must   be   an    end    to   all   things,    and  J* 
Bridgetown  on  this  island  is  the  end  of 
I  the  brig  Boston's  voyage  to  "Buenos | 
Ayres."    After  being  at  sea  -0  days.  It 
was  knocked  down  In  a  squall,  lost  boat  I 
and  sprung  a  leak,  which  required  both| 
pumps  to  be  kept  constantly  going  for 
i  four  days.     I  bore  up  for  this  place. 
1  where  T  arrived  on  the  1-ih  of  October. 
'  16  days  arter  the  accident.     After  a  I 
.  good,  long  reflection  of  all  the  matters  I 
f  and  interests  at  slake.  I  concluded  tor 
i  take  the  matt-er  into  my  own  hands 
and  dispense  with  surveys,  protests  and 
I  so    forth.     I    immediately    offered  the 
cargo  for  sale  and  obtained  a  price  that 
was  satisfactory  to  mc.    The  proceeds 
1    have  appropriated   to  my   own  use. 
some  T  have  spent  and  some  1  have  in- 
vested.  I.  have  no  Intention  of  returning 
soon  to  a.  country  that  Is  ready  to  burst 
With   wreck  and  ruin  or  |o  a  society 
that  has  robbed  me  of  Oil  1  possessor! 
and  all  I  held  dear.    I  cannot  advise 
you  further,  gentlemen.    You  know  the 
measures  to  lake  lo  recover  your  prop- 
erty better  than  I  do.    One  of  the  risks 
that   the  Insurance  offices  lake  is  the 
"barratry"  of  thf  master,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  protest  against 
mv  arts  at.  once  and  all  «others  con- 
cerned.   I  have  written  Messrs.  Spring 
and    the   owners    of   the    brie    by  the 
"Lenl"  for  Alexandria. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  scr 

Vant'        (Signed"  DANIEL  THAYER. 

P.  S.  -Since  writing  the  above  T  havej| 
sold  the  brig  to  go  under  a  foreign  flag- 
Great  Snakes. 
Ah  the  World  Wags: 

"Oecldentue"  does  me  Injustice  when 
he  Infers  that  I  have  never  passed  the, 
confines  of  New  England  and  am 
Ignorant  of  tho  wonderful  West.   True,  r^ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

George  Santayanna,  the  noted  critic 
and  author  (Boston  Latin  school  1882, 
Harvard  University  1886).  later  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  department  of 
Harvard,  wrote  a  poem  when  a  lad  of 
IS  entitled  "Lines  on  Leaving  the  Old 
Bedford  Street  Schoolhouse."  It  began 
as  follows: 

"Forth  from  the  seod  by  Its  good  founders 

sown, 

fftl  In  rolling  years  our  good  old  school  has 
grown. 

I.il  An<l  for        brighter  future  that  now  neara 
21  Its  firth  and  noblest  home  the  city  rears. 
I  We  hasten  thliher.  with  high  hopes  elate 
I  And  leave  the  older  schoolhouse  to  Its  fate. 
4  No  nioriv  slmll   those   familiar  sights  and 
I  soilids 

I  There    olt    arpcated,    cheer    Its  classic 
■Jrqbndl 

I   i  No  classic  name  shall  henceforth  gaeet  Its 
ear 

I     Or  Greek  or  Latin  on  the  board  appear. 
I  All  these  will  disappear  and  In  their  place 
|  Business  this  classic  site  will  soon  disgrace. 

Yes.  now  we  leave  thee,  leave  thee  all  alone 
1  And  pondeT  (florlcs  which  thy  youth  has 
known, 

j  But    when    thou    art    deserted    and  pro- 
faned think  not 
Thai  hy  thy  old  friends  thou  art  forgot,  etc. 


The  remainder  of  the  poem  gives  a 
>od-natured  account  of  tlx-  masters. I 
elr  strength,  peculiarities,  weaknesses, 
c.  as  they  appeared  to  the  boys,  j 
norge  Santa  >  anna  has  since  become 
ie  of  our  leading  men  of  loiters,  and  j 
s  beautiful  sonnets  are  known  and  ad- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First  | 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Major  Pen- 1 
dennls,"  a  comedy  in  a  prologue  and  |- 
three  acts,  taken  by  Langdon  Mitchell  I 
from  Thackeray's  novel.  Produced  byf 
John  D.  Williams  at  the  Criterion  Thea-f 
tre,  New  York,  Oct.  26.  1916. 

Bfajor  Arthur  Pendennls  John  .Drew  ' 

Arthur  Pendennls  Walter  Kingsford 

Mrs.  Helen  Pendcnnla  Edith  Shayne 

Morgan  John  S.  O'Brien 

I* ura  Bell  Helen  Mackellar 

lady  ClaTering  Alison  Sklpworth 

Blanche  Amory  Helen  Menken 

Harry  Foker  . . .  Edward  Phelan  I 

Duchess  of  Hockmlnster  Helen  Beaumont  | 

Fanny  Bolton  ,  Mary  Worth 

Oapt.  Jack  Cost  1  (ran  Charles  Kennedy 

Bmily  KotberlnKay  Jane  Houston 

George  Warrington  Harold  Weat 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  play  based  on  a  novel  the 
novel  does  not  exist:  only  the  play's  the 
thing.    The  saying  is  sound.    Tet  the; 
characters  in  the  novels  of  Thackeray 
and   Dickens  are  so  familiar,   better  l 
known  to  us  than  the  dwellers  In  our  '■■ 
apartment  house,  that  there  is  almost  j  | 
Inevitable  comparison;  t>etween  the  play 
and  the  novel.   Furthermore.  In  the  case 
of  "Pendennls,"  there  are  the  drawings 
of  Thackeray,  as  In  "Oliver  Twist"  there 
are  those  of  Cruikshank. 

Tackeray's  novel  does  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  dramatization.  There  Is  little 
action;  there  are  few  situations;  and  If 
Clavering  and  Altamont  are  thrown! 
overboard  there  la  little  that  Is  drama- 
tic, only  tho  little  scene  between  the 
major  and  his  valet.  The  charm  of  the 
novel  must  necessarily  evaporate.  There 
la  no  room  or  time  for  the  author's  de- 
lightful disgresslons  and  asides,  the- 
minute  strokes  in  portraiture,  the  long 
and  amusing  dialogues. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  Introduced  certain 
characters,  occasionally  used  Thack- 
eray's lines.  Invented  much  dialogue  of 
his  own,  and  composed  a  play  that 
might  be  entitled  "Scenes  from  Pen- 
dennlft"  The  prologue,  which  brings 
In  the  Fotheringay,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  acts  that  follow.  Unless  one 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  book,  the 
atory  told  by  the  dramatist  would  seem 
vague,  diffuse,  purposeless.  He  would 
find  in  Pendennls  only  a  young  man 
constantly  threatening  to  wed  the  wrong 
person.  Lady  Clavering  would  seem  to 
him     only     another     Mrs.  Malaprop. 


Will  some  Latin  school  bov 
send  In  the  poem  In  its  entirety  so  that 
it  'an  he  read  and  appreciated? 

'  JOSEPH  MATTHEW  SULLIVAN. 
Boston. 

Ilf  the  poem  Is  long,  we  regret  to  say 
there  will  not  be  space  for  It  here.— Ed. 1 


Wo  commend  to  certain  correspond- 
ents who  ask  questions  for  which  they 
could  fin 1 1  answers  by  consulting  mm< 
dictionary  or.  env  onej  ctopaedla.  the 
following  note  appended  lo  the  pref*. ■■• 
of  "The  family  Dictionary,  or  House- 
hold Companion."  by  William  Salmon, 
M.  D.,  a  work  published  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

"1   request    all    those  gentlemen  and 
others  who  send   letters  to  me  about 
their  own  Concerns  to  be  so  Civil  as  to 
pay  Postage  for  them;  or  else  they  may 
expect  to  go  without  an  Answer.    It  Is 
not    reasonable    that.    I    should    be  at 
Charge  for  Persons  that  I  have  no  x  - 
qnalntanee    withal,    and    the  Business 
their  own.    I  should  not  say  this  wasn't 
but  now  and   then  a  Letter.     But  to 
receive    about    Two    Thousand  Let-, 
Year      upon      other  Peo-' 
j  pie's      Affairs,      or  ■   some  Trifling 
|  Matter,  and  to  pay  Postage  for  them, 
j  makes  a  considerable  Sum.     And  be- 
sides It  is  as  Burdensome  and  Trouble- 
some to  Anawer  them  as  it  Is  Charge-, 
able  to  receive  them." 


d  wherever  the  English  language  is  i  .  Blanche  would  be  wholly  Incomprehen 

Bible.  He  would  regard  Arthur  as  a 
howling  swell.  Morgan's  threat  would 
be  unintelligible. 

Tho  lovers  of  the  novel  would  sav  that 
for  the  most  part  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
failed  in  reproducing  the  "atmosphere" 
of  the  book:  that  even  with  the  aid  of 
accomplished  comedians  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  putting  Thackeray's  charac- 
ters on  the  stage.  He  has  taken  the 
names  of  some  of  them  and  given  them 
to  creatures  of  his  own  Invention.  To 
show  where  and  how  he  has  failed  or 
perverted  should  be  the  subject  of  a 
longer  article  than  is  permissible  when 
space  fa  limited. 

"Maj.  Pendennls"  as  purely  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's work,  without  thought'or  consid- 
eration of  Thackory,  is  In  spite  of  Its 
scrappy  nature  an  entertaining  comedv 
made  so  largely  by  the  skill  of  certain 
members  of  the  companv 

Thackeray's  Major  was  a  selfish.  , 
material,  fawning  cynical  old  club-man 
who  worshipped  rank  and  money  His 
one  redeerrung  quality  was  his  pluck. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  Major  is  a  match-maker 
bound  up  In  the  future  prosperity  of  his  | 
nephew,  cynical,  but  with  a  humor  thai  1 


A  Suppressed  Poem. 

Herald    of   last  Raturda.v 


pub- 


T  have  tried  to  drown  out  the  ,,H,cj  IiRhed  a  poem,  -To  American."  hegln- 
woodchuck  in  his  hole  in  the  Vermont  |  nt|^  -Gigantic  daughter  of  the  west." 
hills  and   learned  to  rwlm   In   M<>on!  xhi,  |,n0  was  prefixed:    "Attributed  to 


Alfred  Tennyson,  but  not  found  In  his 
works."  We  have  seen  the  poem  In 
sc\  oral  editions   of  Tennyson's  works 


brook.  Tet  I  have  slept  under  a  shelter 
tent  In  old  "MlMOiirak"  have  hunted  on 

the  plains  of  the  middle  West  when  the  ■«  ^  ^  ^ 

,sky  was  darkened  by  wild  fowl  and  ,  —  . 

'snakes  fled  from  beneath  my  feet;  have  Lemons  and  Lemans. 

bathed   In  tha  Father  of   Walcrs  and  Ag  l))C  -world  Wags: 
smaller  steams,  with  the  water  moc-     nwMllnB  Clirlg  Mariow'a  "Edward  It." 
have  heard  the 


casln 
bull  pi 
the  ri- 


ling I  W«f 


was  often  kindly,  a  rather  lovable  per- 
son, quick  to  see  through  Miss  Amory  II 
quick  to  appreciate  the  tine  qualities  of  1 1 
Laura.  Mr.  Drew  is  not  to  be  blamed  IB 
for  portraying  the  character  In  this  I 
manner.  ins  impersonation  Is  carefuTTy  E 
considered,  reasonable,  convincing  and  •  ■ 
singularly  attractive. 

While  there  is  >a  wealth  of  detail  in  1 
his  business."  fls  j„  thp  SPenr  whare  If 
be  is  waiting  for  Costigan  in  the  lat-  B 
tors  lods-lngs.  there  is  noting  super-  II 
fluous,  nothing  fussy.  There  are  manv  fc 
moments  when  Mr.  Drew  is  something  I. 
more  than  a  capable,  experienced,  pol- -*J 
Ished  comedian:  witness  his  tirade  B 
against  Arthur  when  the  latter  pro-  I' 
poses  to  marry  Fanny:  the  scene  with  P 
Morgan;  the  art  displayed  in  the  shortjfti 
scene  just  before  the  final  curtain  Bi! 
While  this  Major  Pendennls  Is  not  real-  'tit 
ly  the  Major  of  Thackerav  it  |a  the  h 
Major  of  \li     Drew  that  m'lffh:  ho  «»i«t  'U 


11.11.  ■ 


thinks,  the  hci, ,  .  <>f  "agrwft*'';.  iT^ 
tries  to  fit  herself  into  her  strange  i 
iroundlngs.  That  Miss  .Spooner  is  a  1 
satlle  young  actress  there  can  be. 
doubt.  She  Is  a  dancer  as  well,  tliel 
bodiment  of  gayety.  Ilght-hca  ,-tedn 
and  childish  spontaneity  as  Peggy  J 
Neil!.  Her  Irish  jigs  are  cleverlv  do 
She  is  supported  by  an  excellent  eom- 


.        ■  "  "•     '  '"'  -Uipldlty  nf  the  actW«t 

"       '"mantle  sentiment  derived   n  hollv 

no.-.,  ii,..  P|ays  ,„  wh|rI)  she  had  actp(1 

nr,  roc.  isi,  opinions  the  moment  she 
Ten  lured  to  speak  lor  herself,  the  ease 
With  whiol,  she  forgot  Arthur  as  soon 
f"     '"  "sstircd  of,  her  engagement 

W    •'    London    theatre-theso  were  »d- 
Bllrahl>  expressed,  •  ■ 

It  n,H\  be  permitted  to  say  that  Miss 
nousloN   ,va.,  ,.,|so  ,|,p  strimnjriy  |)nnd- , 

some  woman  who  fascinated  others  than  t iLegislature  were  present. 
P"or    Arthur.  Mis 


pany,  including  Mr.  T,03sey  who,  as  the! 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  made  an  entertaining: 
"gyre  of  a  great  English  nobleman  The 
stage  setting,  specially,  prepared  for 
this  production,  are  effective.  Inter- 
Ipolated  songs  gave  dlversltv  to  the  per- 
formance.   Some  200  members  of  the 


Mackellar  was  a 
rharmlnc,  womanly  Laura,  playing  wiln 
the  le.HMsite  sincerity  and  simplicity. 
Miss  Menken  hail  a  very  good  idea  of 
Blanche  Amory.  whereas  Fanny  Bolton 
was  more  of  a  woman  than  Miss  Worth 
l»iad(  her  appear.  Miss  Skipworth.  was 
conventionally  amusing. 

Mr.    Klngsford's  Arthur  was  :i  euro- 
'fully  dressed  person,  graceful  enough.  ' 
out.   perhaps,  through  the  fault   of  the 
drnnial  i.-t.     only     a     lay    figure.      Mr.  I 
O'Brie,,  na.s  melodramatic  as  Morgan.. 
On  his  first  appearance  it  was  easy  to 
«>e  that   he  was  a  desperate  villain. 
The  wonder  was  that  the  Major  ever  cn-  1 
gaged  him.    Mr.  Kennedy  s  Costigan  in  , 
the     prologue     lacked    the  necessary 
unctuous  quality.     He  was  more  like™ 
»n  old  friend  In  the  first  act.    Mr.  Wen 
las  not  a  \  irile  Warrington.   The  War- 
inston   that  drank  beer  from  pewter 
and  wiped  his1  mouth  on  his  coat  sleeve. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Phelan  give  us  a  strong 
characterization  of  Fokes. 

A  very  large  audience  was  greatly 
pleased.  There  were  many  curtain  calls. 


Jqs  I);,  morel. 
3  Lent  Trevett. 


II  VI  (Mrs.  Joe  Damorel)  Kozsika  Holly 

S  Tiny  (VLs  sister)   ..Ym 


VcINTYRE  AND  HEATH 

APPEAR  IN  NEW  ACT 


Comedians  Lead  Interesting  Bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 

Mclntyre  and  Heath  lead  an  interest- 
g  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
eek.  Their  new  act,  "On  Guard,"  has 
ill  the  elements  of  success  in  the  hands 
of  these  comedians;  no  doubt  many 
shared  the  opinion  last  evening  that 
:he  piece  in  other  hands  -would  fall 
Elat.  The  sketch  Is  replete  with  the 
luarrelsome  dialogue  and  bickerings  fea- 
:ured  In  their  former  successes.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  as  Hannah  Fadocia  Llverlip, 
surlesqued  the  wench  as  only  he  can, 
md  yet  he  never  missed  the  opportunity 
:o  send  home  the  human  touch;  nor 
s  he  less  Interesting  in  dressing  his 
maracter,  and  for  incongruity  of  at- 
ire  he  has  a  shade  the  better  of  Gaby 
Deslys.  Mr.  Heath  was  funny  in  his  mon- 
umental bluffing.  It  Is  a  pleasure,  not 
without  a  tinge  of  sadness,  to  contem- 
plate this  pair,  the  sole  representatives 
of  a  style  of  acting  that  will  pass  away 
with  them. 
Elizabeth  Brice  and  Charles  King,  pre- 
nting  a  bit  of  musical  comedy  in  a 
tudeville  way,  were  one  of  the  feat- 
•es.  Mr.  King  has  a  certain  elegance 
style,  both  in  the  manner  of  his  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  that  at  once  puts  him 
on  good  terms  with  the  audience.  Sar- 
torially,  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
and  there  Is  no  attempt  at  exaggera- 
tion. Essentially  and  always  the 
comedian  he  tempered  his  act  with  a 
'song  in  the  sentimental  vein  and  he 
sang  softly  and'  with  finely,  colored  tones 
as  though  we  were  all  on  intimate  terms 
Jn  the  parolr.  Miss  Brice,  she  of  the 
gospel* eyes,  was  a  vivacious  partner. 

Others  on  the  bill  were  Hickey  broth- 
ers, acrobatic  dancers;  Ward  and  Van, 
instrumentalists;  Conlin,  Parks  trio,  in 
a  singing  and  dancing  sketch ;  Lady 
Louise  Agnese  and  her  Irish  Colleens,  in 
a  singing  and  dancing  act;  Eddie  and 
Birdie  Conrad,  in  songs  and  impres- 
sions; Lillian's  comedy  dogs,  and  the 
13th  episode  of  "Patria,"  featuring  Mr*. 
Vernon  Castle. 


"MY  IRISH  CINDERELLA" 
AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

Mis3    Cecil    Spooner    Appears  in 

Comedy  Written  by  Her. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  —  "My 
Irish  Cinderella."  Comedy  in  four  acts 
by  Cecil  Spooner. 

Mother  MoGee  Marie  Warren 

Mike,  a  laborer  W.  Jackson 

Peggy,  a  poorhouse  brat  Cecil  Spooner 

Bill  Mansfield,  a  detective. Frederic  Clayton 

Wingate  Earl,  a  young  barrister  

Norman  Houston 

Burton,  a  butler  Joe  Kennedy 

Annie,  a  maid  Anne  Kingslev 

Robert,  a  chauffeur  Georje  Kelly 

Geoffrey  Carewe^  Earl  of  Lonsdale.... 

George  Lessey 

Margaret  Earl,  1il»  niece  Helen  rilden 

Clifford  Morgan,  an  American  avlator 

.    Douglas  Dumbrllle 

Mon.  Antone.  a  music,  teacher  

Clyde  Armstrong 

Marie,  a  maid  ,  Elsie  Graham 

A  new  play  was  given  for  the  first 
time  here  in  Boston  at  the  Castle 
Square  last  evening.  Its  author  and  Its 
leading  actress  is  Miss  Cecil  Spooner, 
long  and  favorably  known  to  playgoers 
throughout  the  courttry.  "My  Irish 
Cinderella"  is  a  comedy  drama  that  re- 
lates incidents  in  the  life  of  a  little,  girl. 
Peggy  McNeill  by  name,  brought  up  iii 
an  American  orphan  asylum.  The  first 
act  shows  her  experiences  there.  Then 
she,  sues  to  England  to  become,  as  she 


WILBUR  THEATRE— The  Dolly  Sis- 
ters In  "His  Bridal  Night,"  a  farce  in 
three  acts  by  LaAvrenee  Rising,  revised 
and  elaborated  by  Margaret  Mayo.  First 
performance  in  Boston. 


.John  TVestloj- 
. James  Kennle 


sister)  -. .  .Ynncsl  Dolly 

Julie  ,  Lucile  Watson 

Sloan  Jessie  Ralph 

Algernon  Harry  Lillford 

This  farce  was  first  given  at,  Atlan- 
tic City,  May  1,  1916.  Later,  when  it 
was  played  in  New  York,  Mr.  De  Cor- 
doba took  the  part  of  Lent. 

The  theme  of.  mistaken  identity,  in 
this  case  ingeniously  employed,  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  dramatic 
requirements  of  the  Dolly  Twins.  These 
young  women,  who, » by  their  dancing 
have  given  pleasure  to  many,  appeared 
last  evening  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton in  speaking  roles.  These  roles 
were  unpretentious,  requiring  chiefly  a 
display  of  aggressively  feminine,  char- 
acteristics, and  the  ability  to  wear  be- 
coming and  varied  costumes.  The  twins 
rose  charmingly  to  the  occasion.  They 
were  piquant,  dainty,  alluring  in  bridal 
array,  negligee  and  pyjamas.  The.v 
spoke  their  lines  prettily,  |  while  Miss 
Tan3ci"s  more  pronounced  accent  af- 
forded the  audience  a  helpful  clue  in 
distinguishing  her  from  her  sister. 

The  farce  Is  based  on  the  adventures 
of  Joe  Damorel  on  his  bridal  night. 
Before  leaving  with  his  bride  for  their 
I  honeymoon  they  quarrel  in  her  boudoir.  I 
She  tears  her  wedding  ring  from  her 
finger.  Her  conventional  aunt  is  in 
tears.  Tiny,  Vi's  twin  sister  determines ' 
to  give  her  a  lesson.  When  the  bride 
leaves  the  room  in  hysterics  Tiny  hast- 
ily dons  her  veil  and  enters  the  waiting 
motor  with  the  bridegroom. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Tuxedo,  loaned  for  the 
happy  occasion,  the  pseudo-bride  re- 
grets her  haste.  Damorel  waxes  amor- 
ous. He  cannot  understand  the  cold- 
ness of  his  wife.  Complications  are 
added  in  the  shape  of  a  knowing  and 
efficient  butler.  . 

Soon  the  real  bride  turns  up.  then  the 
conventional  aunt.  The  mistaken  iden- 
tity theme  is  subjected  to  exhaustive 
treatment.  There  are  scenes  of  jeal- 
ousy between  the  sisters.  The  butler  is 
scandalized,  then  distracted.  The  happy 
idea  of  branding  the  real  Mrs.  Damorel's 
neck  with  a  cigarette  is  hit  upon.  Of 
course  the  conventional  aunt  then  Tiny 
are  the  unintended  victims.'  The  aunt' 
finally  solves  the  problem,  for  VI  has  a 
mole  on  one  of  her  ankles,  and  when 
this  is  disclosed  all  is  well. 

The  farce  is  generally  amusing,  some- 
times a  little  broad  in  its  humor.  The 
theme,  of  course,  invites  traditional 
pleasantries  that  are  not  always  in  good 
taste;  The  lines  are  occasionally  loud. 
Some  are  redeemed  by  the  artless  and 
engaging  manner  in  which  they  are 
spoken  by  the  sisters. 

Mr.  Westley  plays  an  exacting  role  in 
an  exaggerated  manner.  His  business 
in  the  second  act,  his  expression  of  im- 
patience, w-ould  be  more  effective  if  less 
emphatic.  The  part  itself  requires  a 
|Gallic  subtlety.  It  is  easily  made  vul- 
gar. Mr.  Lillford  is  capital  as  the  butler. 
He  is  sagacious,  sympathetic,  a  trained 
servant,  highly  respectable.  That  de- 
lightful comedienne,  Miss  Lucile  Wat- 
son, distinguished  and  incisive  as  Julie, 
the  conventional  aunt,  is  -  wasted  in  so 
small  a  role. 

In  the  second  act  the  Dollys  had  an 
opportunity  to  dance.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  they  sang  a  little  song. 
Miss  .Tanesi  made  a  little  speech  of 
thanks.  As  a  whole  the  Dollys  and 
their  play  provide  light,  agreeable  en- 
tertainment. The  settings  are  attrac- 
tively modern.  An  audience  of  good 
size  laughed  'heartily  and  signified  its 
approval  by  applause. 


||t  proves  the  versatility  and  wide  scope 
tof  acting  of  which  these  players 
Mire  capable,  and  the  remainder  of  this 
tweek  will  prove  a  treat  for  the  lovers 

of  clean  comedy  of  a  past  generation. 

Cameron  Matthews  as  Diggory,  one  , 
of  tho  servants  of  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Isj,' 
the  real  mirth  producer  of  the  play, 
Lionel  Glenister  as  Young  Marlowe,  in  yf/ 
his  mistaken  idea,  that  the  home  of  his 
father's   friend,    Mr.   Hardcastle.    is  a 
public    inn,    forms   the   basis   for  the 
numerous  mistakes  which  .finally  ends'  * 
in  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  his,,' 
host,     Kate     Hardcastle,     played  by... 
Gwladys  Morris.    Fred  W.  Permain  as 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  the, host,  interprets  his 
part  as  cleverly  as  is  his  usual  wont. 
Leon  Gordon  makes  a  handsome  and 
convincing  George  Hastings,  who  alsoi 
finds  his  heart's  desire  in  the  charming., 
person  of   Constance  Neville,    as  por-P 
trayed  by  Jessamine  Newcombe.  Leon- 
ard Craske  makes  the  Sir  Charles  Mar- 
lowe of  Oliver  Goldsmith  live  again. 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The  Gar- 
jden  of  Allah,"  dramatization  of  Robert 
IHichen's  novel  of  like  name,  in  four 
acts  and  eight  scenes: 

JDomlnl  Enfilden  Sarah  Truax 

J Suzanne   ,  Pearl  Gray 

I  Count  Anteoni  Howard  Gould 

Father  ROubler  Albert  Andruss  tjt 

ICaptain  De  Trevlgnac. ...  Edward  Everett  M 

Batouch  Leo  De  Valery 

Hadj   sa|d  Ooury 

The  Sand  Diviner  -Saleem  Ayobb 

!  Sheik   Charles  Abbott 

Mueddln   ■  Saleem  Ayobb 

Garcon   Alphonso  Fabre 

A  Trapplst  Monk  Ameen  Avobb 

i,rene  Faddma 

Tamonda    Aemasa 

Sell  ma  Frosine 

Boris  Androvsky    William  Jeffrey 

Last  night's  performance  reminded 
one  of  the  palmy  days  of  melodrama. 
Most  of  the  principals  in  last  night's 
performance  had  the  true  melodramatic 
strut.  Not  only  were  the  old-time  man- 
nerisms conspicuous  but  the  tones  of. 
the  players  voices  took  many  in  the 
audience  back  to  the  night*  when  they 
witnessed  "The  Span  of  Life"  and  other 
famous  thrillers. 

If  one  likes  melodrama,  he  no  doubt 
will  be  pleased  by  the  acting  of  Miss 
Truax,  and  especially  by  that  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey.  It  may  be  that  a  Trappist 
monk  who  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  marries  her,  then  repents 
at.  his  broken  vow  of  celibacy  and  goes 
back  to  the  monastery  would  act  as  I 
Jeffrey  did. 

Among  the  bright  spots  in  the  show 
were  the  flute  playing  in  the  garden  by 
one  of  the  Arabs  and  the  oriental  danc- 
ing of  one  of  the  girls  of  the  tribe,  whose 
name,  we  understand,  is  Faddma.  It 
might  also  be  stated  that  Miss  Gray  was 
a  clever  French  maid.  The  work  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  and  Albert  Andruss  was 
the  best  of  any  in  the  cast. 


JO 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  played  by  thel 
Jewett  Players.  The  cast: 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  Beatrice  Miller' 

Hardcastle  Fred  W.  Permain 

■   Lllllas  Woollarrl 

Lumpkin  H.  Conway  Wingneld 

Hard oaBtle  Gwladys  Morrisl 

"  Neville. ..  .Jessamine  New.ombel 
 J.  Casler-Westl 


Dolly 
Tom- 
Kate 
Const 

Jack  Slang 

Dick  Muggins".   Henry  Bell 

Amlnadab  George  Reed 

Tom  Twist  Frederick  Allen 

-Stingo  (the  Landlord)  Nicholas  Joy 

Pot-Boy   Ann  RcmIig 

i|ar-Maid  Marlo»n  Wlnshlp 

Toung  Marlowe  Lionel  Glenister 

Oeorge  Hastings  ....Leon  Gordon 

P°s""on  John  Burton 

Diggory  Cameron  Matthews 

"lclt  .-.Allen  Pope 

I!°se''  Ernest  Stone 

inomas  Charles  Brown 

Jeremy,  Servant  to  Young  Marlowe  

...     ,  J.  Caslcr-West 

Sir  <  harles  Marlowe  Leonard  Craske 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  is  so  entire- 
different,  from  anything  the  Jewett 


Some  years  ago  Miss  Marie  Corelll 
wrote  a  novel  entitled  "Wormwood,"  in 
j  which  the  perennial  herb  with  bitter, 
[fonic  and  stimulating  qualities  entering 

Into  absinth©  was  held  up  to  execration. 
There  was  of  course  a  dramatic  use  of 
the  third  Angel  sounding  the  trumpet 
and  a  great  star  falling  from  heaven, 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  "and  the 
name  of  the  star  Is  called  Wormwood, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became 
Wormwood,  and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter."' 
And  now  Miss  Corelll,  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  attacks 
the  potato,   that   apparently  innocent 
plant  with  farinaceous  tubers;  attacks! 
with  even  greater  violence  all  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  that  mourn  the 
scarcity  and  the  deamess.   She  reminds 
them  that  Henry  VIII.,  "a  goodly  King, 
ate  greedily,  drank  heavily,  married  pro- 
fusely, but  never  a  potato  adorned  his 
groaning  banquet  board."    Crecy,  Poi- 
tiers, Agincourt  were  fought  on  other 
food.     In  all   probability  Shakespeare 
struggled  up  to  manhood  without  a  po- 
tato baked,  boiled,  or  fri^d.    But  her 
strongest    argument    is  .her  warning 
against  the  "potato  belly."    "There  is 
such  a  thing;  and  it  Is  not  at  all  a  de- 
sirable ornament.    Women  who  wish  to 
keep  graceful,  svelte  figures  never  eat 
potatoes."  Miss  Corelli  ends:  "Potatoes 
are  no  more  necessary  to  life  and  health 
than  the  hot  roll,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing amazing  report  appears  in  the  press: 
'The-  passing  of  the  hot  roll  is  the  chic' 
sacrifice.'    (Think  of  these  noble  words ! 
'Th'e  chief  sacrifice!'  One  would  imagine 
It  was  the  life  of  a  hero!)"    And  sh- 
mocks  the  "tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  will  lament  the  loss  of  a  breakfast 
luxury,"  saying  that  if  they  do  not  la- 
ment to  better  purpose  than  for  the  dai- 
ly indigestion  provided  for  them  in  hot 
roll  at  breakfast,  it  is  high  time  they 
felt  the  pinch  not  only  of  no  potatoes 
but  no  food  at  all  "for  a  wholesome  pe- 
riod of  fasting,  with  shame  and  peni- 
tence." 


/      Attributed  to  Emerson. 

[As  the  "World  "Wags : 

J   The  original  of  the  passage  of  which 
["Polyhlstor"  Inquires  the  authorship  is, 
t  guess,  the  following,  which  Is  to  be 
found  on  page  528  of  vol.  vitl.  of  the 
published  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson:  "If  a  man  has  good  corn  or 
wood  or  boards  or  pigs  to  sell,  or  can 
make  better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles 
or  church  organs,  than  anybody  else, 
you  will  find  a  broad,  hard-beaten  road 
to   his   house,    though     it   be   in  the 
Woods."  By  way  of  comment  upon  that 
passage,   the  editors  of  the  Journals  j 
have   the    following   footnote:   "There  | 
has  been  much  inquiry  in  the  nowspa- : 
pers  recently  as  to  whether  Mr.  Emer- 
son  wrote   a  sentence,  very   like   the ! 
above,  which  has  been  atrributed  to  him 
in  print.  The  editors  do  not  find  the 
latter  in  his  works,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a  memory-quo- 
tation by  some  hearer,  or,  quite  possi- 
bly, correctly  reported  from  one  of  his 
lectures — the   same   image  in  different 
words."  The  following  passage,  which,  i 
In  substance,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  one  which  "Polyhlstor"  inquires 
about,  is  in  the  chapter  on  "Community" 
in  Emerson's  book  entitled  "Nature"; 
"He  goes  to  the  post  office,  and  the 
human  race  run  on  his  errands;  to  the! 
book-shop,  and  the  human  race  read  j 
and  write  of  all  that  happens,  for  him;  j 
to  the  court-house,  ana*  nations  repair  j 
his  wrongs;  he  sets  his  house  upon  the 
road,  and  the  human   race  go  forth 
every  morning  and  shovel  out  the  snow  1 
and  cut  a  path  for  him."    OBSERVER.  | 
Brookline. 


Democratic  March. 

The  statistician-antiquarian  is  at 
work  again.  He  has  found  out  that 
March  is  a  bad  month  for  Kings.  "Gus- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden  (16-3-1792),  Charles 
III.  Duke  of  Parma  (27-3-1854),  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia  (13-3-18S1),  and 
George  I.  of  Greece  (18-3-1913)  were 
each  murdered  In  this  month.  Gustavus 
TV.  of  Sweden  was  dethroned  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  March 
13,  1809,  and  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia  has 
signed  his  (and  his  son's)  abdication 
March  15,  1917.  In  this  fatal  third 
month  the  unlucky  13  has  thus  figured 
three  times." 
"Well,  well!  How  about  other  months? 

L.    ,  „   ,    -go  " 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Many  noteworthy  deeds  of  aged  meni 
have  been  recently  recorded.    Thus  wet 
read  of  a  spry  old  gentleman  of  101  years! 
in  Texas  who  has  taken  unto  himself  a 
young  wife.    When  he  wished  to  enlist 
in  the  confederate  army  he  was  told  he, 
was  too  old.    Ktlll  more  remarkable  is' 
Ihe  case  of  Mr.  A.   K.   P.   Oliver  of 
Georgetown,  Me.  H  has  escaped  general! 
attention,  nlthough  the  stirring  incident! 
was  promptly  recorded  in  the.  Bath  In-} 
dependent.    Sitting  alone  in  his  store  omj 
a  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  Oliver  saw 
a  mouse   running  about.     "Ha!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Oliver,  and  took  out  hls£ 
Jack-knife.     "Now    the   next   time  he 
comes  out  I'll  throw  this  at  him."  The! 
mouse  did  not  come  out,  but.  was  tempt-  j 
cd  to  appear  when  a  trap  was  set  near 
his  hiding  place.   Mr.  Oliver  fell  on  htm 
with  his  good  right  bare  hand,  and  on  i 
the  third  trial  caught  him.    Nothing  is  is 
said  concerning  Mr.  Oliver's  ability  to  I 
read  lino  print  without  spectacles,  or  his  | 
use  or  avoidance  of  strong  waters  and  j 
tobacco,  smoking  or  "eating"  tobacco,  [ 
plug  or  fine  cut. 


Slaughter  in  Alaska. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  tho  Herald  four  story  of  a 
man  who,  finding  some  birds  sitting  on 
a  branch,  managed  by  using  his  ramrod 
,ps  a  projectile,  to  secure  them  all  "en  ' 
brochette."    Now,  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  hunter  myself  in  my  time, 
and  I  should  hardly  consider  such  a  | 
story  as  you  have  recounted  in  talking  I 
with  my  friends.  I  hesitate  to  tell  you 
a  real  worth-while  story  for  fear  that 
you  may  not  .believe  it.   However,  hei 
goes,  and  it  Is  tho  truth: 

In  tho  summer  of  '91  I  was  on  the 

U.  8.  S.  cruising  along  the  peninsula 

of  Alaska.    One  day  I  landed  on  the  : 
island  of  Little  Kouioushia  for  ptarmi- 
gan,   but   finding  enormous   flocks   of  j 
tchouktchees  flying  about,  out  of  curi-  I 
oslly   I  determined  to   find  out  how 
many   I  could  kill  with  both  barrel 
You,  of  course,  know  that  tchouktchee  I 
Is  the  Russian  name  for  Least  Auk. 
(You  flatter  us.— Ed.)    You  also  know 
that  the  Great  Auk  is  now  extinct,  and 
that  tho  Least  Auk  is  the  only  living'; 
representative  of  a.  once  great  family,  n 
or.  rather,  older 

These  birds  arc  smaller  than  a  spar-  If 
row  and  the  flocks  at  a  distance  resent- || 
bled  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  When  they  jg 
get  between  you  and  tho  sun  they  hang  IS 
a  veil  of  crape  over  its  face.  Now  when  ]] 
one  of  these  flocks,  numbering  millions,  II 
swooped  down  on  me,  I  let  go  both  bar- 
rels,  the  nearest  bird  being  not  more  jl 
than   10  feet  away.     I   nicked  up  336  '-, 
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and  by  counting:  the  shot  in  a  cart- 
dge  round  that  1  could  not  have  sent 
lore  than  :(00  pellets  anions  them. 
T  was  telling  the  story  to  an  English 
ifenant  the  next  winter  in  Honolulu. 
IHJ  to  my  surprise  found  that  he  had 
>ot  on  the  same  Island  and  had  tried 
ift  same  experiment.  His  bag  was  410 
houktchees.  I  shouldn't  have  believed 
im  unless  I  had  done  nearly  the  same 
ling  myself.  Some  people  say  that 
toouktchee  pie  is  rather  good,  but  I 
nrer  fancied  it.  X. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

By  the  way  "Cape  Cod''  writes  that 
>ep  on  the  <"ui>e  never  sit  on  a  rail.  He 
ves  the  address,  Plymouth. — Ed. 


For  Temperance. 

Has  any  one  of  our  readers,  constant, 
sporadic,  interested  or  indifferent,  ever 
drank  "chowder  beer,"  made  by  boiling 
nek  spruce  and  adding  molasses  to 
o  decoction*  Webster,  Noah,  not 
inleL  mentioned  It  as  early  as  1828. 


An  Old  Phrase. 

\ot  loner  ago  we  published  a  noto 
>m  "T.  H.  U."  of  Brunswick.  Me., 
king  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "Fron 
11  to  Ballyhaek."  No  one  has  ans- 
■red.  or  quoted  an  early  use  in  litera- 
ry. Now  Hallyhaek  is  near  the  head 
Waterford  harbor  in  the  county  of 
■  iford,  Ireland.  The  Courlcr-tJazettc 
dockland,  Me.,  names  other  "Baltys 
the  county  of  AVaterford:  Bally- 
u'.uv,  Ballygorey,  Rallymacart.  Bally- 
trick.  Bftllyduff  and  so  on.  It  also 
iti  s  that  a  portion  of  South  Thomas- 
l.  Me.,  is  known  as  Ballyhaek.  The 
urier-Gazette  asks  the  origin  of  tho 
pellation  in  Maine. 

uid  what  is  the  meaning  of  "bally"? 
o  find  the  word  in  other  compounds 
in  those  of  towns.  Ballycog  in  Scot- 
id  Is  a  milk  pail.  Ballymuch  in  Corn- 
ell is  an  ill -constructed  thing.  The  noun 
Uyrag,  Cornish  slang,  is  coarse  abuse, 

a  free  tight  in  jest,  and  the  verb, 
sh  and  English,  means  to  abuse  vio- 
itly,  to  play  a  practical  joke,  to  mob 

hustle  a  person.  A  bally-blceze  is 
e  same  as  balefire,  any  large  Are.  Then 
M  la  the  modern  slang  "bally."  glv- 
r  Intensity,  equivalent  to  fearful, 
sadful,  terrible,  outrageous,  confound- 
Ballyrag  is  also  bullyrag. 


t'ncl 
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In  Re  Darby  and  Eftroughty. 

3  the  World  Wags : 
j    Darby  and  Enroughty  are  not  the  only 
I  ones,  oh'dear  no:  Videlicet: 
I  There  once  were  some  people  called  Montague, 
j  Ifhoea  lionic  life  was  not  always  rontague, 
I    Though  they  did  change  their  name 
I    They  were  known  Just  the  same 
I  By  the  beautiful  currc  of  their  nontafpic. 
i|    N.  B.— Their  original  name  was  Moses, 
I  but  they  changed  it  to  Montague. 
Boston.  ROBERT  MILTON. 

>  We  have  received  several  interesting! 
I  letters  that  are  too  long.  We  again  re- 
imind  correspondents  of  the  fact  that; 
R  much  can  be 'said  in  a  quarter  of  a 
[I  column  or  even  in  a  stick! 


i  j  team  from  the  Hingham  packet  one 
afternoon,  just  ahead  of  a  rain  storm, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching  from 
the  north.  He  whipped  up  his  horse  and 
finally  was  going  at  such  a.  speed  that, 
although  the  storm  came  right  up  be- 
hind him  and  the  back  of  the  wagon 
was  afl  awash,  he  himself  did  not  even 
get  damp.  Now.  the  Hlngham  packet 
ran  before  the  laying  of  tho  railroad, 
and  the  railroad  has  been  down  more 
than  a  half-century.  Aside  from  these 
meagre  facts  our  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
gin and  time  of  the  Uncle  Mike  stories 
is  nil. 

Should  we  regard  these  tales  merely 
as  inventions  of  some  agile  mind  in  idle 
moments''  Should  we  think  of  them  as 
confined  to  Satuit  and  its  vicinity?  Oi 
should  we  consider  them  as  the  local 
outgrowth  of  a  great  forgotten  cycle  oil 
stories,  an  Uncle  Mike  cycle,  as  it  were! 
like  the  Arthurian  cycle?  Many  of  the 
yarns  are  known  in  slightly  differenl 
forms  among  westerners,  we  are  toldte 
If  this  is  so.  why  could  not  Uncle  Mittqf 
be  one  of  the  semi-mythological  heroei 
of  the  age  of  our  early  pioneers?  JM 
any  rate,  Uncle  Mike  is  fit  to  be  set  it 
tho  niche  beside  Baron  Munchausen  ana 
Till  Owlglass— to  be  one  of  the  quaint 
heroes  of  a  former  generation— now  bul 
romancers  to  please  the  youngsters. 

Wollaston.  FLO  GARTNET. 


21ST  C0NCER1 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro-  , 
gram  was  as  follows:  Debussy, 
Images  (Giques,  Iberia  and  Rondes ; 
ffe  Printeinps) ;  Schubert,  Symphony 
in  C  major. 

Debussy's  "Gigues"  was  performed 
here  for  the  first  time.  Although  It  is 
placed  as  No.  1  of  the  "Images"  it  was 
tha  last  cf  the  three  to  be  composed  and 
performed  in  Paris.  Tho  original  title 
was  "Glgue  Triste."  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  title  was  not  retained,  for  It  char- 
acterizes the  composition,  which  must 
he-  ranked  high  among  tho  works  of  the 
elusive  and  fascinating  Debussy.  The 
two  chief  themes  are  strongly  defined, 
more  direct  in  their  melodic  appeal  than 
Is  customary  with  this  musician;  the 
melodic  contents  and  the  pronounced 
rhythm  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  persuade  themselves  that  the  music 
of  the  modern  French  school  is  "vague"  ; 
hut  the  great  charm  of  "Gigues"  to 
thers  is  In  tho  prevailing  mood  and  in 


Mr.  Santayana's  Farewell. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Mr.  Joseph  M.   Sullivan's   request  fori 


the  exquisite  Instrumentation.   The  com-  I 
"The  Ghostly H 


H  position  might  be  called 
ft  Jig"  for  surely  no  feet  of  clay  ever 
$  danced  to  the  two  tunes.  I  t  Is  haunting 
■i  music;  music  that  reminds  one  of  De 
Qulnccy's  eloquent  sentences  in  which  h* 


Santayana's  farewell  to  the  old  Bos-      Kp0]{e  of  the  sadness  Incited  in  the  breast 

of  one  seeing  dancers,  fair  and  young, 
gallantly  dressed,  radiant  In  their  evolu- 
tions in  a.  festal,  gorgeous  hall. 

"Iberia"  has  been  heard  here  several 
times,  but  the  performance  yesterday 
outstripped   nil   those   preceding.  The 
..  second  section.  "The  Odorous  Night."  is 
incomparable  in  lis  beauty.    Walt  Whit- 
*  man's  fmuotuj  apostrophe  to  the  night 
I  of  the  large,  few  stars,  "mad.  naked. 
*i  summer  night."  might  serve  as  motto. 
E  How  admirably   this  movement  conies 
"',  between  the  two  dazzling  Impressions  of 
.Spanish  life  and  gaiety!   The  perform- 
8  once  of  these  impressions  was  extremely 
brilliant:  that  of  "The  Odorous  Night" 
was  entrancing, 
i     "Rondes  <ie  Printemps,"  in  which  the 


ion  Latin  school  recalls  to  me  the  char- 
acterization of  two  or  three  of  the 
teachers.  First.  Mr.  Santayana  men- 
tioned the  "Lordly  Moses"  (Merrill,  mas- 
ter of  the  school),  then 
After  l>i>">  Cliadwick.  who  when  he  gets  mad 

SI  In  that  our  Ijilin  Is  most  shocking  had 

\n.l  then  proceeds  In  the  ino-t  reckless  manner 
To  rloiato  tiie  rules  "f  Kn-.-lish  cranimar. 

There  was  also  this  reference  to  Mr. 
Fiske.  afterward  head-master: 
\od  then   rt  contrast  happy  and  •  'oinplele. 
lie  (Those  great  name-  1   need  ti"t  here  repeat. 
I  i.r  uunfetit  tliat  i».v  unworthy  pen  conld  say 
Would  to  that  name  a  nttlng  homage  pay! 

Among  the  references  to  former  grad- 
uates was  this  to  the  present  head  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School : 
Venn,  who  in  Phillips's  ptiso 
sp  ike  iipgroes's  praise  and  carried  "II  the  prize. 

Mr.  Capon  ("Cudjo").  Mr.  Groce.  Mr. 
Pierce  and  others  were   mentioned  in 
'lines  that  1  do  not  recall.       It   H.  H. 


Sound  Sense 

A  mother  ordering  her  household  and  | 
aking  care  of  her  children  and  making  | 
irudc-ni  arrangements  for  the  future  Is  I 
loing   a    patriotic   duty   as   needful  as 
ihotddeiing  a  gun.— New  York  Evening 
Jost.  April  11. 

The  Uncle  Mike  Cycle. 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Another  glimpse  of  domestic  life  may 
je  seen  in  the  next  yarn.  Uncle  Mike's 
wife  "Aunt  Sukey"'  by  name,  made 
jrown  bread  one  Saturday  night.  It 
ooked  delicious,  but  when  Uncle  Mike 

ried  to  cut  it  with  a  table  knife  he 
;ound  it  rather  hard.  He  fetched  the 
<a*vlng  knife  and  tried  again.    W  hen 

his  did  not  succeed  he  tried  the  meat 
jloaver  and  even  the  axe.  When  all 
these  had  failed  he  set  up  the  loaf  of 
brown  bread  in  the  yard  and  used  it  as 
il  choppin"'  block  for  more  than  30  years. 
\ii  these  stories  arc  still  current  about 


1  divorce  laws  of  England,  Its  reckless 
treatment  of  the  attitude  shown  by  the 
holy  church  in  the  question,  Its  dwell- 
ing on  the  subject  of  "sex,"  which  so 
'  obsessed  the  novelist  that  he  should 
M  have  spelled  the  word  always  with  a 
■  capital  "3,"  there  la  no  denying  the 
el  fact  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  among 
j  the  "bestsellers."   It  was  read  by  thou- 
W  sands  iq  spile  of  the  reviewers. 

It  may  well  be  argued  that  a  play 
;  based  on  this  novel  will  excite  the  curl- 
•  oslty  of  those  that  read  the  book.  There 
/will' be  nianv  anxious  to  learn  how  the 
dramatist    treated    the    peculiar  rcla- 
jctlonshlp   between    Lord    Raa    and  his 
wife  and  the  still  more  peculiar  relation- 
I  ship    between    the    wife    and  Martin. 
Others  will  yearn  to  see  Alma  on  the 
stage.    Alma   with    her   sensual  lures. 
Some  may  expect  to  go  with  Mary  her 
weary    way    in    London    and    be  har- 
rowed by  a  death-bed  scene. 

In  tho  drama,  Alma  is  no  longer  the 
convent  friend  of  Mary;  sho  was  the 
mistress- of  Raa  before  he  married.  The 
scene  in  which  she  is  introduced  is  good 
melodrama;  that  is  to  say.  preposterous. 
So  Is  the  scene  in  which  Mary  rushes  up 
stairs  to  Martin's  room,  while  the  hus- 
band looks  on.  with  visible  signs  of 
agitation  and  indignation,  but  knowing 
that  he  will  be  comforted  by  a  call  be- 
fore the  stafre  curtain.  We  hasten  to 
add  that  there  is  a  "happy  ending." 

As  the  novel  was  popular,  so  the  play 
will  undoubtedly  draw  large  audiences. 
A  spectacular  melodrama  Is  to  many  a 
strong  attraction.  It  is  true  that  the 
play  Is  wordv.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
the  first  |ct.  The  dialogue  is  often- 
stilted.  »ut  that  goes  with  molodramaJ 
of  this  sort.  The  great  majority  or] 
playgoers  will  be  delighted  at  meeting 
old  friends:  the  hard-hearted  father,  the 
brutal  husband,  the  gallant  lover,  tho 
plain-spoken  maid,  the  good  old  priest, 
the  siren  with  a  sinuous  walk,  a  foreign 
accent  and  daring  costumes.  They  will 
be  thrilled  by  Mary's  behavior  on  the 
wedding  night  and  by  her  headlong 
rush  to  her  lover's  chamber.  Then  the 
Interlude— the  Antarctic  with  real  sledge 
dogs,  the  howling  wind,  the  awful  ice. 
the  gloom  of  the  night,  the  vision  seen  ■ 
hv  Martin— the  cyclorama  scenes— all 
tliis  will  be  an  Irresistible  call  to  many. 

Neither  the  play  nor  the  novel  is  to 
he1  weighed  with  tho  utmost  seriousness. 
The  drama  is  mounted  effectively;  scen- 
erv  end  stage  equipment  show  the  care- 
ful attention  and  labor  of  the  producers. 
The  company  Includes  actors  and  ac- 
tresses that  have  a  large  following. 

The  two  that  stood  out  last  night  in 
bold  relief  were  Mr.  Breese  as  Daniel 
O'Neill  and  Mr.  Kane  as  Fr.  Donovan. 
The  former's  Impersonation  was  author-  | 
Itatlvc,  without  exaggeration.  The  am- 
blton  of  the  man,  his  pride  In  his  suo- 
oess,  his  glory  In  mating  his  daughter  to 
the  descendant  of  the  haughty  aristo- 
crat that  had  cursed  and  lashed  him  as 
a  boy  and  his  mother,  his  contempt  for 
such  a  thing  ps  love,  the  arrogance  or 
the  self-made  man,  were  deftly  shown.' 
Mr.  Kane  as  the  good  priest,  mourning 
,  over  Mary's  fate,  yet  resolutely  holding 
,J  her  to  her  duty,  was  a  genial,  sympa- 
thetic and  dignified  figure. 

Mr.  Caine  was  far  from  being  an  Ideal 
Martin.  He  spoke  constantly  In  a  tragic 
bass,  even  when  wooing.  As  far  as 
bearing  and  grace  were  concerned,  "he 
whs  a  dull  foil  to  the  dissolute  hus- 
band. Perhaps  Mr.  Kent  was  for  the 
most  part  too  debonair  as  the  unspeak- 
able Lord  Raa  of  the  novel.  Only  when 
he  bullied  Mary  and  struck  her  In  the 
third  act  did  he  reveal  the  Innate  bru- 
tality that  should  at  least  have  been 
suggested  In  earlier  scenes. 

Miss  Taliaferro  Is  miscast,  as  Mary. 
The  part  demands  an  actress  of  greater 
dramatic  force.  Mme.  Torska  played  tho 
wfckeri     woman    In    a  conventionally 
i  seductive  manner,  she  was  artificial  and 
|  not  convincing.    Miss  Milton  gave  an 
/  honest  performance  of  Martin's  doting 
ij  mother. 

i  The  theatre  was  crowded.  Mr.  Calne 
I  made  a  speech  after  the  third  act. 


whip    his   weight   In   wildcats.  They 

put  the  cats  In  a.  cage.     H'enry  then 

;  got  In  and  grave  them  a  good  licking. 
When  he  came  out  the  old  man  said: 

|"rfenr>,  you  haven't  beaten  them  ynt 
I  unless  you  can  climb  up  a  birch  tree 
barkwards  and  peel  the  bark  off  with 

I  your  teeth  as  you  go  up."  Well,  Henry 
done  that,  so  he  was  smarter  than  the 
wildcats.    Some  boy  was  Henry. 

Lakeport,  N.  H.  V.  E.  H. 

Information  Wanted. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

•  I  am  one  of  those  greatly  Interested  In 
the  study  of  the  rarer  fauna  of  Maine. 
It  may  be  that  1  have  failed  to  see  some 
of  the  communications  to  your  valuable 
column,  hut  I  have  so  far  not  read  any 
discussion  of  some  of  the  creatures 
known  to  m»  ha  Inhabiting  the  woods 
of  northern  Maine  and  more  especially 
the  forests  of  Oxford  county  and  those 
surrounding  the  Rangcley  lakes.  There 
are,  for  Instance,  the  tree  squeaks  and 
the  wlmpuses,  usually  found  together; 
the  swamp  cogan.  who  lives  on  bog 
oranges,  and  the  side-hill  badger,  whose 
distinguishing  mark  Is  the  buttonhole 
In  his  tall.  Then  there  Is  tho  phlllloo 
bird  so  often  wind-hound,  and  the  wllly- 
cahoodlc,  perhaps  tho  most  frequently! 
encountered  of  any  of  these  Interesting' 
creaturos.  I  have  been  told  also  of  the 
occurrence.  In  garrets  of  deserted  houses 
I  In  clearings,  of  the  croquetydlds,  though 
]  these  T  have  never  seen. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  spend  su#- 
!  flclently  long  time  In  the  woods  of  Maine 
to  make  the  exhaustive  study  I  have 
wished  to  make  of  the  rarer  fauna  to 
which  I  have  referred.    I  shall  there- 
fore be  very  grateful  If  through  your 
;  column  I  may  obtain  fuller  Information 
'  In  regard  to  some  of  these  denizens  of 
<j  the  forest.  PYNKLIK. 
Boston. 

!  Correspondents.  Intrepid  naturalists 
and  hunters,  have  already  described  the 
I  tree-squeak  and  the  side-hill  badger.  Wo 
I  do  not  know  the  "phlllloo."  The  kililoo- 
loo  bird  for  kllllulu,  for  the  name  Is 
variously  spelled)  lives  on  dilson  berries 
that  grow  on  the  Pamela  bush.— Ed. 

Handel's  Name. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  the  other  day  in  reading  the 
j  Symphony  program'  that  while  the  su- 
perfluous "e"  has  been  knocked  out  of 
"llaendel"   and   added    to  the  hitherto 
I  truncated  and  Incomplete  "Georg,"  noth- 
I  Ing  has  as  yet  been  done  for  his  middle 
I  name  which  appears  as  neither  German 
I  nor  English,  but  simply  as  "FrldorJc." 
I  Cannotsomethlng   more   be   done  for 
I  George  Fred?  Though  one  knock  the  "L" 
lout  of  Kelly  it  would  still  be  Kelly  to 
jme;  but  I  somehow  wish  some  bold  In- 
|  novator   would   knock    the   "I"   out  of 
I  Frlderie — and  make  this  magnificent  and 
stately  figure  a  thoroughly  reconstructed 
Briton  without  any  Teutonic  savor.  The  f 
I  time  is  ripe  for  this.  Germany  Is  neither  f 
I  in  the  position  nor  the  disposition  to  ob-  I 
Meet  by  the  exercise  of  force  at  present.  [ 
.and  perhaps  the  moment  has  come  forli 
severing  the  final  tie  that  serves  to  re- 1 
mind  us  that  the  eminent  composer  wast 
a  transplantation. 

Lowell.  A  N  A  X  A  GO  HAS  JONES. 
One  reason  why  "Frlderli  "  appears  in  I 
Handel's  name  in  the  program  books  of  I 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Is  be- 1 
cause  Handel  spelled  it  so  when  ho  wnsl 
living  in  England,  tn  Gorman  w«  havsB 
"Priedriok"  not  "Friderlo."   B4.  I 


How  Women  Can  Serve. 
H  As  the  World  Wags: 


j  old  French  children's  song  "Nous  n  irons  o    Women  can  best  help  In  the  war 
.  plus  an    hois"   serves   as    the   leading  fl  good   housekeeping,    and   by  water 
idea,  but  ingeniously   transformed  and  I  tne  garbage  pall.    Probably  the  w; 
often  veiled,  is  not  so  noteworthy  as  the! that  goes  out  of  most  of  the  back  ya 
other   "Images."    yet    it    breathes    the g  would   provide   a   French  family  '  \ 


food  for  a  month.  Take  one  lnstar 
Sandwiches  were  being  prepared  fot 
small  tea.  Three  large  loaves  of  sat 
wlch  bread  were  ordered.  The  sandw 


reshm  ss  and  joy  of  spring.  • 

Then  caine  a  noble  rendering  of  Schu- 
bert's great  antl— long  symphony. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week  •(  cutter  took  out  the  soft  part  of 
|    Includes  Noren's  symphony  "Vita"  (first  '  bre^d  and  thp  rest  was  thrown 
time  In  America)  and   Brahms'   Varia-    '-because  I  bad  no  idea  what  to  dc 
tlons  on  a  Chorale  of  Haydn.  ^1  |t."  .Think  of  the  bread  pudding  and  1 

various  ways  in  which  the  waste  bre 


"The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATni5— First  perform- 
ance of  "Tho  Woman  Thou  Gavest 
Me."  a  drama  In  four  acts  and  an  In- 
terlude, by  Hall  Calne,  founded  on  his 
novel  of  tho  same  name. 
VHoe   Miss  Mabel  Carruthera 

{rather  Donovan  l^h!W£rdi.£!££ 

JSarv  O'Neill  Miss  Mab.il  Taliaferro 

"nt  Bridget  Miss  Josephine  Moss 

i  otd    Hon   cruufurd  Kent 

D?.  Conrad..:..  Cecil  Magnus 

Mr..  Conrad  IChrl.tlan^nr,  ^  l 

Daniel   O'Neill  Edmund   Hreese  , 

-I- 1. ».  niohfin   Prank  r*.  .1  am n  i 


■i  could  have  been  used  with  a  little  kno 
'  edge,  a  little  care,  a  little  thought, 
fl    The  Women's  Municipal  League 
j  been  trying  for  years  to  teach  the  \  .., 
j  things  that  are  now  eomlng  up  under' 
the  head  of  "Preparedness."    Any  one 
not  prepared  can  be  taught  bv  calling 
I  at  the  league  headquarters.  6  Marlboro 
str»et  L  N.  B. 

Boston. 


What  Henry  Did. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

■Reading  about     the   marvelous  ex- 
ploits of  Uncle  Mike  and  others,  r  era 
reminded   of  an   old    playmate    in    tho  J 
early  sixties,  r- At  his  house  one  day 
we  wont  into  the  kitchen.  Tho 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Oliver  Denton  gave  his  second  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Mac- 
Doweil.  Sonata  Erolca;  Ravel.  Pavane; 
Scrlabin,  Etude  op.  8  No.  10;  Enesco. 
Bourree,  op.  10,  No.  4;  MacDowell.  Mld- 
j  winter,  Indian  Idyl,  From  a  Log  Cabin, 
The  Joy  of  Autumn  (from  the  New 
'  England  Idyls);  Liszt,  St.  Francis  Walk- 
ing on  the  Waves,  valse  oubllee, 
llhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  10. 

The  more  prominent  pianists,  with  the 
exception  of  Mme.  Carreno,  neglect  or 
I  ignore  MacDowell's  compositions.  Otie 
I  of  these  pianists,  who  has  played  many 
I  times  In  Boston,  told  us  frankly  that  he 
I  saw  little  in  them;  that  they  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  He  therefore  might  be 
J  excused  for  not  putting  any  of  Mac- 
i  Dowell's  pieces  on  his  programs;  yet 
one  would  like  to  examine  his  bumps, 
i  The  great  majority  of  visitors  prefer  to 
:  play  thrice-familiar  pieces  o,ver  and  over 
;  again.  Occasionally  they  venture  to  play 
,  something  by  Debussy  or  Ravel,  as  a 
I  rule  in  an  unsympathetic  and  unpoetlc 
|  manner,  or  they  look  towards  Russia. 

Surely  the  better  compositions  of  Mac- 
1  Dowell— we  say  "better,"  for  he,  like 
J  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and 
others  comfortably  seated  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  wrote  pot-boilers— are  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  greatest.  It  was  a 
nlaasure  tn  note  that  Mr.  Denton  was 


It  been    said    that  MacDowell 

played  his  own  music  in  a  manner  that 

no  other  pianist  can  hope  to  rival.  This 
te  an  exaggeration;  it  is  only  partly  true. 
Certain  pages,  those  of  great  rapidity 

charged  with  a  demoniacal  energy,  or 
those  of  a  peculiarly  capricious,  elfish 
character,  MacDowell  played  inimitably. 
But  his  technic  was  not  always  secure; 

he  at  times  was  almost  brutal  In  fortis- 
simo passages;  his  touch  was  seldom 
velvety.  No  pianist  should  be  discour- 
aged from  playing  MacDowell's  music 
because  he  has  thus  been  misinformed.- 

Mr.  Denton  gave  a  singularly  Impres- 
sive Interpretation  of  the  sonata,  ex- 
pressing fitly  the  varying  moods,  bring- 
ing out  the  nobility— one  might  say 
grandeur— the  Celtic  tenderness  and  pas- 
sion with  Its  touch  of  melancholy,  the 
suggestions  of  elf-land,  the  chivalrous 
spirit.  He  missed  the  subtlety  of  Ravel's 
Pavane,  which  should  always  have  its 
full  title,  declaring  its  association  with 
death.  There  was  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  Scriabin's  interesting  Etude, 
also  of  Enesco's  Bourree,  which,  played 
here  for  the  first  time,  well  suited  to  a 
virtuoso,  is  not  conspicuous  for  striking 
musical  ideas.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
put  the  New  England  Idyls  among  the 
finer  works  of  MacDowell.  , 

Mr.  Denton  is  a  pianist  with  whom 
one  must  reckon.  There  might  be  more 
colors  on  his  palette,  but  he  has  more 
than  ordinary  musical  intelligence,  an 
imaginative  nature,  and  ample  means 
of  expressing  his  artistic  and  emotional 
Intentions. 


Mr.  John  Drew  is  here  in  "Pendennis," 
•  P'ay  by  Langdon  Mitchell  in  which 
Karnes  of  Thackeray's  characters  are 
Eiven  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  men  and  women. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Drew's  impersonation 
of  the  Major  is  Well  worth  seeing,  even; 
though  the  dramatist  has  softened  the 
nature  of  the  selfish,  worldly  old  club- 
man.   Miss  Houston's  Fotheringay  and, 
Mi«s  MucKellar's  Laura  Bell  could  not , 
be  bettered,  and  Miss  Menken's  Blanche ;' 
Aniory  Is  wholly  plausible.  The  lover  of 
Thackeray  might  wonder  where  Arthur 
obtalned  all  his  good  clothes  when  he 
wms    a   struggling  journalist,    and  he 
might  wonder  at  other  features  of  the 
production,   but   the   performance   as  ■ 
.whole  is  entertaining. 
We  speak  of  "Major  Pendennis"  again 
because  a  dramatization  of  "The  New- 
comes"  was  produced  in  New  York  last  j 
Tuesday.     "Colonel   Newcome"   is  the 
work  of  Michael  Morton.    As  we  have ' 
jetated  in  times,  past,  and  as  every  one 
knows,  the  novels  of  Thackeray  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  stage.    The  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  April  11  spoke 
soundly  on.  this  subject:    i"The  really 
great  novelist — not,  of  course,  the  mere 
teller  of  the  story  of  sensational  action — 
is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  theat- 
rical tinker,  with  his  scissors  and  solder, 
Who    chops   out   the    principal  figures, 
Strips  them  of  individuality,  explanation 
and  environment;  stirs  them  up  reck- 
gpsly  in  a  medley  of  disconnected  inci- 
dents, selected  or  invented  ;  calls  the  re- 
ulting  travesty  a  play,  and  offers  it  as 
n  epitome  of  all  the  most  gracious  gifts 
(  the'  original  creator." 
Passing  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
icular,  the  Evening  Post  characterizes 
Colonel  Newcome"  as  follows:    "As  a 
eflex  of  'the  New-comes'  Mr.  Morton's 
product  Is  a  woeful  and  doleful,  not  toi 
■y      abominable,  misrepresentation. 
SPrue,  it  is  seasoned  with  frequent  pas- 
ges   from   the   original   text,  which 
fclltter  in  their  cheap  and  dull  setting, 
id    with   an   occasional  scene — often 
krenehed    from    its    proper  position— 
khich  is  pure  Thackeray;  but,  as  a 
Whole — with  the  exception  of  the  Colonel 
bivnself— the  piece  is  a  confused  maze  in 
which  the  various  personages,  with  all  ; 
their  essential  flavors  squeezed  out  of  j 
them,    are   jumbled    together   in    mad  I 
haste  and  confusion 


|  Alice  Dunning,  then  announced  an  a 
-  vocalist.  David  Braham  was  the  musi- 
cal director.  In  the  company  were  Lizzie 
,j  Wflmore,  Lucy  Edgerton.  Ettie  Rorner, 
B'J.  K.  Emmet.  Prof.  Hilton,  ventriloquist. 
,1  Ti  is  said  that  a  few  nights  before  Miss 
I)  Dunning,  then  in  her  22d  year,  appeared 
3«t  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  in 
I  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  White." 
j  The  Theatre  Comique  in  New  York 
|  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  Dec. 
4.  18(58. 

Lingard  and  Miss  Dunning,  his  second 
[wife— his  first  wife  was  Minnie  Foster, 
and  ho  married  Miss  Dunning  in  1866— 
I  came  to  Boston.  The  Theatre  Comique, 
21"  Washington  street,  was  under  the 
management  of  Jason  Wentworth.  Lin- 
gard was  announced  on  the  bills  as  "the 
great  William  Horace  Lingard,"  as  "the 
great  Harry  McCarthy,  the  world-re- 
nowned comedian,"  had  been  announced 
before  him. 

On  Jan.  1,  I860,  Lingard  appeared' 
with  a  company  composed  of  Alice  Dun- 
ning, Ethel  Norman.  Dickie  Lingard 
i  her  name  was  Harriet  Sarah  Dunning 
and  she  was  a  sister  of  Alice),  Lena  Ed- 
wards, Clara  Massen,  Louisa  Maseen, 
George  Atkins,  Harry  Vallance,  B.  Kil- 
burne,  Conway  Cox.  David  Braham  was 
the  musical  director. 

On  that  night  Lingard  sang  these 
songs:  Captain  Jinks,  Italian  Oulna  Pig 
;Boy,  As  thro'  the  Park  I  go,  'A  Gent 
"of  the  First  Water,  the  Young  AVidow. 
Walking  Down  Broadway,  Sergt.  Cop 
of  the  N.  Y.  Police.  The  Grecian  Bend, 
and  recited  Mr.  Fiddlebram.  He  also  \ 
*ave  his  "Statue"  song,  "as  performed 
by  him  over  1000  nights 'in  London,  and 
tor  the  past  6  months  in  New  York  to 
brilliant  and  fashionable  houses,  in 
which  ho  represents  the  following  dis- 
tinguished persons:  Hon.  J.  K.  Hoffman, 
fJovernor-elect  of  New  York;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Horace  Greeley,  Benj.  '  F. 
Butler,  Andrew  Johnson,  Horatio  Sey- 
mour and  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant."-  Alice 
Dunning  was  heard  in  a  "bouquet  of 
melodies."  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  White" 
"i\as  performed.  Photographs  of  Lin- 
gard by  Gurney  were  sold. 

Later  at  this  theatre  Lingard  sang: 
"On  the  Beach  at  Long  Branch,  Yon 
Couldn't  Do  Without  Us."  "Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  the  Young  Gentleman  Who 
Charmed  the  Rocks,"  was  performed  on 
Jan.  19,  1869;  "first  time  in  America." 
Orpheus,  Alice  Dunning;  Pluto,  Lin- 
gard; Apollo,  Dicky  Lingard;  Eurydice. 
Lina  Edwin;  Proserpine,  Lillie  Hall; 
Cerberus,  E.  Andrews;  Charon,  Conway 
Cox;  Aristaeus,  Ethel  Norman.  The 
burlesque  had  been  "revised,  recon- 
structed and  rewritten  by  Henry  ,  B. 
Farnie.  Esq.,  of  New  York." 

Lingard  went  back  to  New  York,  and 
appeared  at  the  rebuilt  Theatre  Com- 
ique, Feb.  I,  1869.         •  .1 

The   Theatre   Comique,    Boston,  was 
later  known  as  the  Adelphi,  Lingaj-d,  | 
manager,  and  on  Sept.  6,  1869,  Alice  and  ij 
Dickie  appeared  in  the  burlesque  "Ken- 
il worth  "    "The  Silver  Lining"  was  on 
the  bill.    On  Sept.  13  Lingard  resumed" 
his  sketches.  He  sang  "Fifth  Avenue," 
"The   Butcher   Boy,"   with   others  al- 
ready known.    In   his  stock  company 
were  C.  W.  Couldock,  George  Parker,  J. 
lv.  Kruger.  Lingard  was  manager  when 
on  Oct.  11,  1869,  "David  Garrick"  was  1 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  I 
with  E.  D.  Davenport  as,  j  Garrick,  and  ' 
, Sdith  Challis  as  Ada  Ingot.  Davenport 
was  also  seen  in  "Black  Eyed  Susan"  ' 
the  same  night.  I 
In  December,  1869,  the  theatre  was 
known  as  the  Adelphi  Theatre  Comique.  j 
Qeorge  F.  McDonald  manager.  James 


|:        l''onf.  .luli'-t  t .    i  ■  nnfvi>s,', 

j  ta.  Kveline  I.chi  ,„.  aiMk 
1  Gardiner,  nor  do  wig  iSSn 
!  Zanfretta?  Visiting  Boston 
!  ster.  the  Theatre  < 'omirrUe 
I  theatre  that  attracted  UfJ  alt 
that  time  we  saw  "ih-nry 


us  n  voung- 
vus  the  one 
houyh  about 
Dunbar  the 
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Convict"  at  the  Boston  Museum  and 
•shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  corpse 
brought  on  the  stage.  Wo  also  remem- 
ber seeing  at  Young's  Hotel  in  the  days 
when  no  woman  was  allowed  there  as  a 
guest,  and  when  Mr.  Young  stood  be- 
hind us  at  dinner  and  said:  "And  how' 
does  the  \  ming  gentleman  relish  his 
steak?"  a  picture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
who  was  their  playing  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  in  somc'theatre  in  town. 

What  became  of  our  old  friends  Con- 
stantlne  and  Frank  Lacy,  agile  and 
daring,  at  the  Theatre  Comique? 

But  we  are  far  from  "Captain  Jinks."  ; 
We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Jay  Burns  of 
Waiertown  for  a  copy  of  the  song  as' 
he  heard  Lingard  sing  it: 

I'm  Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Murine*. 
I  feed  my  horse  good  corn  and  heans. 
O'  course  It's  quite  beyond  my  means. 
But  I'm  captain  In  the  army. 
I  tcocli  youns  Ifrdies  how   to  dance,  how  to  I 

dunce,  how  to  dance; 
I  teach  young  Indies  how  to  danre.  for  I'm  »he 
pet  of  the  army.' 

Spoken — Yes.    the   ladles.    Mess    their  dear 
little  hearts    they  just  dote  on  the  military,  j 
As   I    passed    a    couple   the   other   day  upon 
Washington   street.   I  heard   one   say   to   the  1 
other:   "Why.  Phoebe,  who  was  that  military 
gentleman  that  saluted  you';"    "W'liv  that  was  V 
Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines."  etc.  , 

I  Joined  my  corps  at  21,  of  course  I  thought ! 

it  capital  fun. 
when  the  enemy  came  I  cut  and  run.  and  that  : 

wouldn't  do  for  the  army. 
Mama  she  cried  when  1  went  awav.   when  I 

went  awny,  wherf  I  went  away; 
Mama  she  cried  when   I  went,  uwav  "Your 
Dot  Cut  out  for  the  army." 

Spoken — I  said,  my  dear  mama,  lust  look  at  I 
your  sou's  exquisite  figure   (whirling  around)  i 
and  I  assure  you.  my  dear  mama  yon  will  eyer  I*' 
fine  ine  a  dutiful  son,  and  your  truh  Captain'' 
Jinks,  etc. 

The  first  day  I  went  out  to  drill  at  the  bu.-le  1 

sound  I  felt  quite  III, 
Right  shoulder  shift,  my  hat  it  fell,  and  that 

wouldn't  do  for  the  armv 
The  officers,  they  all  cried  but.  ther  all  cried 

out.  they  all  cried  out. 
The  officers  they  all  cried  out,  "Why  kick  him 
out  of  the  army." 

Spoken— Kick  me  out.  Well  that's  really  a 
good  ,10ke.  1  can  retire  gentlemen  and  with 
the  most  profound  reciprocity  of  feeling  I 
remain  your  truly.  Captain  Jinks,  etc. 

-No.  'Mistress  Jinks'  was  never  sung 
By  Lingard.  It  was  originally  sung  as 
a  burlesque  by  that  great  star  minstrel 
Johnny  Allen,  at  the  Continental  The- 
atre, when  it  was  tinder  John  Stetson's 
management  as  a  variety  theatre.  Al- 
len dressed  the  part  as  a  pompous 
swell  lady,  with  huge  puffed  hair  and 

;  immense  train,  striding  down  Broad- 
I  way.  The  tune  was  not  the  same,  the 
time  being  much  slower,  to  accommo- 
date his  burlesque  stride." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ryan  of  East  Boston  writes, 
asking  whether   William   Horace  Lin-' 
gard  is  the  same  who  in  the  80's  and 
90's   regularly   toured   the   British  and 
Irish  provinces  witli  his  comic  opera 
company,    giving    "Falka."     "Pepita."  j 
"Fauvette"  and  "The  Old  Guard." 

"Lingard  was  a  host  in  hiinself,  es- 1 
pecially  in  'The  Old  Guard'  as  Polydore  |« 
Pouport,    innkeeper   and    mayor   of'  a  * 
French  village.   His  encounter  with  the 
dissolute  old  marquis,  whose  valet  he. 
had  been  in  pre-Revolutlon  days,  and 
their  duet  with  eccentric  dance,  'The 
Merry,  Merry  Days  When  We  Were 
Young,'  and  then  his  burlesque  of  an 
old  guard  with  song,  'The  Dashing  Mili- 


Pilgrim  succeeded  him,  and  McDonald    tanv '. were  always  drawing  card's.  Dear 
returned  for  a  tlmg.as  manager  The  the-    old  L,in=ara!  You'will  be  remembered 
Ire  on  Aug.  29,  1ST0,  was  known  as  the'  when  many  better  men  are  forgotten." 

Strange  to  say,  the  English  dramatic 


Worrell  Sisters  Adelphi,  "§ophie  Worrell, 
directress."  M.  W.  Leffingwell  played 
in  "Romeo  Jaffer  Jenkins,"  and  a  ver- 
sion of  Offenbach's  "lllue  Beard  '/  was 
performed,  with  Sophie  Worrell  as  Blue 
Bearo  and  Jennie  Worrell  Barre  as  Bou- 
lotte.  "The  peerless  Morlacchi"  danced 
Later  in  1870  the  name  of  Janies  S 
Maffitt  appeared  as  manager.  John  L 
Hall  ran  the  theatre  late  in  January  In 
1871.  In  February  of  , that  year  the 
theatre  was  burned.  The  last  perform- 
nee  that  season  was  on  Feb.  4,  accord- 


papers  and  almanacs  of  the 
nothing  to  say  about  Williar 
Lingard. 


60's  had 
Horace  - 


Of  the  minute  and 

brilliant   characterization  of  the  orig-i  0  thc  note  on  an  old  play  hill. 

Inal.  of  its  humor,  satire  and  analytical  '  ""'''-  «'cre  sood  bills  in  1S70  i 
kr.d  descriptive  power,  there  is  scarcely 
ft  suggestion.'  Even  considered  in  the 
light  of  itn  independent  comedy  of  the 
arly  liHh  century  introducing  Thack- 
erayi.m  personages  and  incidents,  it  is 
10  incoherent,  episodical  and  unreal  that 
not  much  can  be  said  In  its  favor." 

The  ciitic  describes  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
(Wlonel  ;is  a  wonderfully  clever  bit  of 
ttcrnal  portraiture  and  something 
ore  ."It  showed  sense  of  character  as 
ell  as  habit.  It  reflected  the  fine  old- 
Sshioned  courtesy  of  the  man,  his  per- 
tonal  courage  and  honor,  his  gallantry, 
his  tenderness  and  his  hot-headedness 
|But  the  pathos  of  it  did  not  ring  true* 
>tcept>.in  an  occasional  note  in  the  ' 
tressful  scenes  in  the  poor  lodging? 
3t  the  last  act— and  something  was  lack- 
ing of  that  unconscious  simplicity  ol 
nnate  goodness  of  instinct  and  prin-  ' 
Jple.  which  was,  perhaps,  Tom  New- 
ome's  most  distinctive  virtue." 
The  reviewer  ended  by  saying  that  the 
tertalnment  was  "enlivened  by  more 
n  one  of  those  patriotic  demonstra- 
s  which  he  (Sir  Herbert)  knows  so 
1  how  to  provoke  and  foster." 


under 


McDonald,  that  of  Jan.  1,  Cor  example: 
The    Lauris,    the    Bett,y    Rigl  Ballet 
Troupe,  Sheridan  and  Mack,  Gus  Will- 
iams. Charles  Howard. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  history  I  slsted  by  20  artists  of  ability. 


Correspondents  of  the  Herald  have 
from  time  to  time  written  about  the  old 

ong  "Captain  Jinks."  and  asked  ques- 
tions about  Lingard,  who  made  i! 
famous. 

William  Horace  Lingard  appeared  in 
kew  York  as  manager  of  the  Theatre 
^mlniie  on  Aug,  17.  1S6S.   With  h Up  was 


of  the  Theatre  Comique  from  the  begin- 
ning— only  with  reference  to  Lingard 
and  his  successors. 

Alice  Dunning,  born  on  July  29,  1847, 
began  her  career  at.  the  Grecian  The- 
atre, London,  she  studied  singing  with 
Opertl.  It  has  been  stated  that  she 
for  a  time  was  director  of'the  Adelphi 
Theatre  in  Boston.  In  1882  she  ap- 
peared in  this  country  as  an  actress, 
playing  in  "Divorcons."  Gunther's'  "Af- 
ter the  Opera,"  etc.    She  died  In  1897. 

Dickie  married  in  1S7S  David  Dalziel. 
In,  18.9  she  was  seen  in  her  husband's 
play  "In  Pajamas"  at  the  Dudley  Street 
Opera  House,  The  company  was  called 
the  Lingard  Folly  Co.  She  played  in 
Boulogne  '  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
September,  iSTfi. 

We  well  remember  the  Theatre  Com-! 
ique  in  1865  and  1866,  when  Maffitt  anil 
Bartholomew  gave  their  pantomimes.  La 
statue  Blanc.  Les  Quatre  Amours,  Ro!>- 
uert  Macalre.  Nicodemus,  Simon's  .Mis- 
haps, Kim-Ka.  Mazulma.  Jocko  thc  Bra- 
zilian Ape.  Jack  and  thc  Beanstalk,  The 
Conscript,  Old  Dame  Trot  and  other  joy- 
ous pieoes.   'What  has  become  of  the 


.-  To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Referring   to    your   interesting  story!, 
j  about  "East  Lynne"  in  last  Sunday's 
1  Herald,  you  may  care  to  see  the  list  of. 
j  players  that  were  advertised  for  McKee' 
j  Rankin's  "New  East  Lynne"  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  the  week  beginning 
"April  11,  1898.    The  week  before  John  L. 
j  Sullivan's  Vaudeville  Combination  had 

occupied  the  stage.  The  players  forft 
j  "East  Lynne"  were  Wilton  Lackaye, 
\  McKee  Rankin,  Andrew  Rohson,  H.  A. 
j  Weaver,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Raymond,  Rose 
;  Eytinge,  Nance  O'Neil,  Alice  Evans, 
Ricca  Allen 'and  Harriet  Sterling.  "as- 
Doubtless 


these  CO  artists  included  the  musicians 
and  stage  hands,  as  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  places  for  them  in  the  cast. 
Mr.  Lackaye's  performance  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis was  the  same  then  as  now,  for  he 
"guyed"  the  part  from  beginning  to  end. 
Boston,  April  12.  J.  B.  CLAPP. 
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cinemas, 
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Notes  About  the 
Stage,  Music  and 
Musicians 

every  evening  of  the  week  and  for  two! 
matinees,  instead  of  only  three  evenings 
and  two  matinees. 

Brieux's  "Damaged  Goods"  was  pro- 
duced in  London  at   the  St.  .Martin's 
Theatre,   March  17,    "before   a  crowd- 
ed,    fashionable     and     entirely     en-  m 
thusiastic  audience."    Three  years  agoy 
John    Pollock's    English    version,    the  u 
same  one  used  last  month,  was  received! 
at  the  Little  Theatre  "furtively  and  cold-  ., 
ly  beneath  the  censor's  ban.  "     Now  it  r 
seems  there  is  special  need  in  London 
of  this  zealous  tract — and  has  been  since  . 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.    The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  said:  "Even  as  a  play — I 
though  it  Is  useless  to  pretend  that  it? 


'■'  technical,  masterpiece  like  is  ben'." 
'Inosts,'  'Damaged  Goods'  had  jusi 
the  right  effect  from   the  propaganda 

polpt  of  view.  It  thrilled  people  into 
a  receptive  mood  for  the  sermon.  And 
what  an  excellent  sermon!  How  clear, 
clean,  reasonable,  common-sensible,  in- 
formative, sympathetic,  sane!  Above  all 
the  great  thing"about  'Damaged  Goods' 
Is  that  it  is  not  Just  an  alarmist  af- 
fair: It  'purifies'  not  only  by  'pity 
and  fear,'  but  by  hope— something  that 
Aristotle  forgot!  When  it  gels  to  the 
right  and  larger  public  it  will  probably 
not  only  help  incalculably  to  prevent 
folly,  it  will  help  to  prevent  despair, 
which  is  just  as  important."  The  critics 
all  praised  J.  Fisher  White's  impersona- 
tion of  the  doctor,  and  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  girl  of  the  streets 
I  by  Miss  Joan  Vivian  Rees. 

Tribute  was  paid  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
on  March  27  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Aristocrat."   She  had  at- 
)  tained'  her  SOth  year.    Thc  tribute  took 
I  the  form  of  an  address  written  by  Louis 
N.  Parker,  illuminated  on  vellum  by 
Percy  Macquoid.  Miss  Mary  Glynn  spoke, 
j  these  lines  of  Mr.  Parker: 
"Not    eighty   winters — four   times  twenty 
Springs, 

Have  filled  your  Soul  with  fair  Imaginings. 
These,    In   your   turn,    you've   lavished  on 
Mankind, 

By  Beauty.  Grace,  and  Genius  refined. 
From   song   to  speech   you   passed,  from 

Grave  to  Gay, 
Triumphed   in   Opera,    queened   It    in  the 

Play. 

Roamed  the  wide  world.  High  Prcstess  of 

our  Art,  ' 'Lu    '" '  * 

There,    and    In    King    Street,  conquering 

s    every  heart. 
Kach  of  us  mumurg — "Happy  be  your  lot, 
God-  ward    you,    Genevieve — Forget  mel 
not.'  " 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes  Robertson  came 
put  of  his  retirement  March  23  to  ap- 
l»ear  at  the  London  Coliseum  in  "The 
Parsing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  in  aid 
of  a  war  fund.  lie  played  the  part 
"simply  and  spiritually— to  say  which  is, 
to  say  all;  for  the  two  words  express  thefy 
line  flower  of  acting  and  of  personality  ft 
that  vitalizes  acting." 

H.  B.  Irving  will  give  a  performance  pi 
of  "The  Bells"  at  the  Savoy.  London,  on  B 
Sunday,  April  22,  for  the  benefit  of  f, 
wounded  soldiers.  Only  invited  guests  ij 
will  b*  present.  It  is  said  that  he  first 
[appeared  as  Mathias  in  Chicago  Dec.  IS, 
1M.  , 

j    Miss    Ena   Grossmith,    daughther  of 
(George  Grossmith,  was  married  March)} 
28  to  Capt.  Mawson  and  given  away  by  ;^ 
he"  father  in  his  naval  uniform. 
'    A  comedy-drama.   "The  Girl  and  the 
Blackguard,"  by  Royce  Carleton,  was 
produced  at  the  Battersea  Palace  Mai  ch 
26.    It  is  the"  story  of  ah  English  gov- 
erness in  Germany  whom  William  Cron- 
prinss  and  William  Cayser  attempt  to  j*v 
destroy.    "The  author  does  not  mince  fl 
matters,   and  when   necessary  calls  a  9 
spade  a  spade.    We  are  not  going  to  I 
quarrel  with'  him  for  this,  or  even  for  i  • 
the  fact  that  nearly  "all  the  characters  | 
find  their  way  into  the  English  govern,  j 
ness's  bedroom  at  midnight.   It  is  mere- 
ly  necessary  for  the  continued  action  of: 
the  play  that  this  incident  should  hap-  IfV 
pen."   There  is  aslo  an  attempt  to  ruin  Jfl 
the  British  ambassador  and  the  British  }gj 
military  attache. 

The    American    manager,    if    certain  ja 
stories  be  true,  docs  not  learn  very  much  lyQ 
about  old  furniture  in   Hie  theatre.    I  * 
ieard  of  one  who  listened  patiently  to  a  K 
ong    discussion    between    two    actors  9j 
about  the  respective  merits  of  Sheraton  if. 
and   Chippendale.    Presently  he  joined  9 
inuhe  conversation  and  very  soon  made  1 
it  apparent  that  he  thought  Ids  friends  || 
were  talking  of  Sheridan,   the  drama-  m 
tist.  and  Chippendale,  the  old  actor.   It  ■ 
must   have   been   the   same   gentleman  :' J 
who,  having  heard  something  about  the  I 
charm  of  Wedgwood,  ordered  WedgVood 
furniture  for  a  drawing  room  scene  in 
his  next  play.    Not  only  the  chimney-  m 
pleft.  but  chairs,  tables,  sofas  and  even  I 
the  piano  were  freely  ornamented  with  j  , 
Wedgwood  designs  — The.  Stage.  March  29 
I    The  Pioneer  Players  produced  at  the  W 
j  St.  Martin's,  London,  March  25,  a  tragi-  H 
[  comedy  in  two  acts.  "The  Hired  Girl,"  j 
!  by  Herman  Heijerina us.   translated  by  fn 
!  Christopher  St.  John.    This  play  by  the  Sa 
I  gloomy  Dutch  realist  is  a  study  iii  the  31 
tart  of  blackmailing.   Tin;  hired  girl  w.i*  .' 
j  jealous  of  her  young  married  mistress 
!  while  she  served  as  drudge  in  the  house  jj|y 
|  of  her  mistress's  mother.    Tuis  fooli«h  '  ■  *• 
j  mistress  misconducts  herself  one  night 

with  a  pianist.   The  girl  sees  him  leav-  8 
I  ing  her  mistress's  room.   Then  she  rules 
the  house  until,  the  husband  returning.  K 
sees  that  something  is  wrong.    He  a;  > 
I  last  wrings  the  truth  from  the  girl  and 
j  his  wife.  Miss  Sydney  Fairbrothcr  gave 
a  "brilliant  portrayal  of  bullying  bru-  : 
tality,  vulgar  malignity,  and  envy,  long  4m 
suppressed  at  last  repaid  in  full." 

"Gudgeons,"    by    Louis    Parker    and  H 
Murray  Carsons,  a  2,1-year-old  play,  now  i 
\  rechristened    "Wonderful   James,"  was 
performed     at     the     Garrick,  Ixindon. 
March  26.    "It  is  still  a  most  pleasant, 
witty    comedy,    but   one    realized  how 
much  more  lenient  and  easy  ,going  we  i 
were  23  years  ago.    It  was  not  only  ;i 
question  of  'asides.'  and  the  butler  With  St*1 
an   impediment   in   his  speech   and  oldy2)fl 
tricks   like  that;   the  whole  tone  and£| 
stress  of  the  play  is  milder  and  lee*j&< 
ex-acting.    A  pair  of  young  lovers  Pi'o-|5{ 
posing  in  four  different  ways  just  for  theSR 
sake  of  doing  it  again — and  in  a  last.  <\ 
act,  too!    What  playwright  would  allow".'! 
himself  even  the  leisure    now?    At  thefl  " 
same  time,  how  full  of  true  wit — thegS 
rarest    of    modern  commodities — andgJH 
bright  ideas  it  is." 

English  journals  speak  of  a  shortBjBJ 
modern  Italian  opera.  "A  Lover  s  Quar-T 
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1,"  produced  for  the  nrsf  time  in 
hsh  at  Liverpool,  March  ?2.  by  the 
mson-Frewin    Company.     There  I; 
Chorus,  and  there  are  four  cfiarai 
BrThe  music  is  dellciously  bright,  spr 
By,  and  tripping:  the  solos  are  tu 
Rtd  the  orchestral  work  scholarly.'''  But 
■he  name  of  the  composer  is  not  mc 
BELyd-    Who  is  this  Italian? 

'•The  Petit  Parisien  of  March  28  pub- 
lished,   this   dispatch    from    Petrograd : 

"The  dancer  Kchlchinskaia,  who  is  no- 
|iorious  for  her  relation?  with  certain 
■  dukes,  has  been  arrested." 

A  second  volume  of  Mrs.  Kennedy 

Fraser's  "Songs  of  'the  Hebrides"  in  In 

press. 

Many  were  turned  away  from  Queen's 
i  Hall.  Ixmdon,  when  Vladimir  de  Pach- 
manu.gavc  a  Chopin  recital  three  weeks 
or  so  ago. 

"The  recital  giver,  like  his  huge  audi- 
i  nee,  was  entirely  in  his  element.  The 
enthusiasm  was  prodigious." 

Plorcnt  Schmitt  after  being 'for  two 
years  with  the  French  army  in  Lor- 
raine has  gone  into  the  country  to  com- 
plete some  piano  pieces  begun  before 
the  war. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bayne  wrote  to  Notes 
and  Queries  of  March  31:  "After  Irving 
put  Tennyson's  'Beckef  on  the  stage. 
Dr.  Grlndrod  wrote  a  brief  letter  to 
The  Standard,  dated  Feb.  8,  1893,  regard- 
ing that  play  and  his  own  'Henry  II.' 
He  said  that  his  drama  had  been  for 
some  years  in  Irvlng's  hands,  and  that 
soon  after  it  was  returned  to  him  no- 
tices of  the  forthcoming  'Beckef  began 
to  appear  in  the  press.  'I  cafmot  won- 
der,' he  added,  'at  the  great  author  be- 
ing preferred  to  the  small  one.'  This 
communication  produced  replies  from 
Irving. and  others,  which  were  followed 
by  a  long  letter  from  Dr.  Grindrod, 
elated  Feb.  10,  In  which  he  noted  various 
parallel  passangers  in  the  two  plays.  He 
concluded  with  a  strong  protest  against 
irvlng's  suggestion  that  he  implicitly 
accused  Tennyson  of  'literary  theft.'  'I 
do  not  believe.'  he  said,  'that  great  man 
to  have  been  capable  of  conscious  plagi- 
arism, or  any  other  mean  action.'  The 
correspondence  may  have  been  con- 
tinued further,  and  if  so  the  dates  now 
given  will  make  it  all  easily  accessible." 

Birmingham  (Eng.),  will  have  a  per- 
manent orchestra.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham! 
has  undertaken  to  support  it  financially! 
and  artistically  for  three  years.  The 
personnel  will  be  composed  largely  of 
local  musicians.  As  soon  as  the  war  is 
over  a  suitable  hall  will  be  built  for  the 
orchestra's  permanent  home. 

In  none  of  his  music  has  Sir  C.  V. 
Stanford  been  more  successful  than  in 
hie  Irish  Rhapsodies,  and  his  fifth  and! 
latest  experiment  in  this  form,  which' 
was  produced  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
yesterday  'afternoon,  is  certainly  one  of 
his  best.  Dedicated  to  the  officers  and' 
men  of  the  Irish  Guards,  and  to  the 
memory  of  their  first  colonel-in-chief. 
Lord  Roberts,  a  very  appropriate  fea- 
ture _  is  TEe- emTIoyrnent- of  a  splendid 
old  battle-tune,  which,  tradition  has  it. 
Was  played  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 
where  King  Brian  Boroimh  was  killed. 
This,  with  the  unnamed  air  to  which 
Moore  wrote  his  "Oh,  for  the  Swords!" 
forms  the  basis  of  the  first  section.  The 
slow  movement  has  two  lovely  airs. 
"Sweet  Isle"  and  "The  Green  Woods  of 
Tonigha,"  while  the  finale  lias  the  Song 
Of  Vlctoiy.  ".Michael  Hoy  ."  as  its  chier 
theme.  They  are  splendid  tunes  all. 
[Very  happily  '  chosen,  and  as  cleverly 
handled  as  one  would  expect  them  to 
[be  by  a  composer  of  such  technical 
FeMU  and  such  perfect  understanding  of 
[the  spirit  of  Irish  music— Daily  Tele- 
i  graph.  March  18. 

[    Robert     Vansittart's     one-act  play, 
"Class,"  a  story  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, was  produced  at  the  Ambassador's. 
'  London,  March  16.    An  emissary  of  the 
i  republic  "must  and  will  possess"  the 
!  marquise.    To  the  astonishment  of  him 
'  and  her  hushand  she  agrees  to  it,  pro- 
j  vided  her  husband  goes  free.    But  when 
:  the  emissary. learns  that  she  is  a  shrew 
and  a  hypochondriac  he  at  once  leaves 
the  aristocrats  alone.    The  Daily  Tele- 
graphy called  the  piece  excellent.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarked:  "Rather 
artificial  and  strained." 
I    Cesar    Franck's    Violin    Sonata  was 
played  by  Mark  Hambourg.  pianist,  and 
I  Lionel  Tertis.  viola,  in  London,  March 

I  17.  The  Times  said:  "-Cesar  Franck 
himself  set  one  of  his  organ  pieces  lor 

,  violin  and  harmonium,  and  would,  no 
|  doubt,  have  permitted  anyone   to  ar- 
,  range  his  violin  sonata  for  another  in- 
|  strument— Mrs.  Brumby  for  her  bassoon, 
.  for  Instance.    So  Messrs.  York  Bowen 
]  and  Lionel  Tertis  need  not  be  blamed  for 
transferring  the  violin  part  toi  the  viola. 
;  True,  it  was  startling  to  hear  the  famil- 
iar phrases  suddenly  speaking  gruffly, 
as  It  were,  out  of  their  boots.'  But  had 
'  Franck  written  the  sonata  for  viola,  and 
then  had  a  violinist  taken  it  for  himself. 
It  would  have  mounded  just  as  oddly  in 
our  ears  to  hear  the  deep-mouthed  sen-  j 
tencos  sung  in  a  delicate  treble.  What 
i  made)  Saturday's  performance  still  more 
rt  odd  was  that  some  wag  had  seemingly' 
deluded  Mr.  Harnbour^  into  a  belief  that. 
\  Frunck  meant  all  bis  octaves  and  his] 
\chords  to  be  markedly  arpoggio'd.  whon.D 
U*f  course,  he  meant  no  such  thing."! 
l&anck  transcribed  one  of  his  Six  Organi 
T  Pieces  for  harmonium  nntl  piano  Thisj 
docs  not  excuse  the  liberty   taken  by| 
Bothers  with  his  violin  sonata.    It  is  badj 

II  enough  to  hear  it  played  by  pianist  and] 
■'cellist,  although  some  say  ihai  ihe  ex-1 


p.  Herman  Flnck  Is  greatly  Incensed 

I  the  persistent  introduction  of  "rag- 
>"  Into  modern  musical  plays  and 
ies     He   considers   It   a   form  of 
ilc  that  relies  for  its  effect  solely  on 
istortatlon  of  our  language  and  the 
ilacement   of  accent,   and(   to  his 
mind,  it  is,  therefore,  Inexpressibly  vul- 
gar.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  never  needed 
rcentricitles  of  this  nature  to  win  the 
reat  popularity  that  their  productions 
so  undoubtedly  deserved.  He  is  finite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  it  happens 
that    Americans,    who.    as  everyone 
knows,  regard  men  of  color  with  aver- 
sion, should  choose  their  mannerisms  as 
a  basis  for  what  can  be  now  desig- 
nated their  national  music.     He  em- 
phatically assures  me  that  he  never  has 
or  will  write  ragtime  music.--Pall  Mall 
j  Gazette.  , 

A  "representation  in  mime  and  music" 
of  Charles  I-amh's  "Legend  of  Roast 
Fie:"  has  been  given  in  London.  The 
work  was  designed  and  the  music  com- 
posed by  D.  Ian  van  Schnell.  a  teacher. 

In  a  report  of  the  Greek  Obeisance  oc- 
curs the  baffling  sentence,  "On  their 
appearance  the  Greek  regimental  bands 
broke  into  the  national  anthems  of  the 
four  entente  countries."  If  this  literally 
happened  the  effect  must  have  been 
super-oriental,  not  to  sa>"  futurist,  re- 
minding one  of  the  Shah  who  encored 
the  tuning  up  at  a  London  concert.— 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

At  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Musical  Society  this  season  two 
new  compositions  were  played:  Mlas- 
skovsky's.  "Moltchania"  (silence)  based 
on  Poe's  prose  poem  and  the  introduc- 
tion and  third  scene  from  Steinberg's 
"Adonis."  The  former  is  described  as 
"the  concentration  of  hopeless  pessim- 
ism and  despair."  "Adonis"  is  the  third 
part  of  a  triptych  from  Ovid's  "Meta- 
morphoses" (the  other  two  are  "Semele" 
and  "Midas"),  and  Is  written  for  the 
ballet.  "The  beauty  of  the  music,  even 
•when  given  on  .the  concert  platform 
without  any  action,  made  a  great 


pression. 


CONCERTS  OP  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony    Hall.    ~3:S0    P.  M. 
Mlscha  Elman's  last  violin  reclial.  See 
special  notice. 
MONDAY — Jordan  Hall.  -:30  P.  M.  Con- 
cert   by     Mrs.     Marth..  AtwooJ-Baker, 
soprano,  and  George  Copeland,   pianist . 
for  the  benefit  of   tin-  American  R.hI 
Cross.      Mr.    Copeland    will    play  these 
pieces:    Bach,    Sarabande.   Paaaepled  1. 
Paaaepled  II:   Mozart.   Adagio  from  So- 
nata, So.  6;  MacDowcll.  flrst  movement 
of  Sonata  Tragica;   Satie,  Gymnopedie: 
Stravinsky,    Berceuse;    Debussy,  Soli.-, 
dans  Grenade,  Los  Fees  sont  d'exyuisca 
danseusea.      JL'Apres-midl     dun,  faune 
(transcription).    Feux   d'artlllce;  Vlllar, 
Danza  Moutancse:   Turlna,   A  los  toroa; 
Albenlz.     lil     Polo;     Chabrier.  l£spana. 
Mrs.  Atwood-Baker  will  sing  these  song: 
Leroux.      Lalsse-les     dire;  Palmgren. 
Fllckan    Knyter    1    Johannenatten ;  (! 
Faure,    Sotr;    Debussy.    De    Greve,  De 
Flours;  Poldowskl,  Colomblne;  Chaussou, 
Des  Eaux,  des  Fleurs  and  Le  Temps  tie 
Lilacs  from  Poeme  de  l'Amour  et  de  la 
mer;  Del  Riego,  Thank  God  for  a  Gar 
den;  Brandt.  Elfin  Revels;  Silver,  Love's 
Benediction;  Crist.  Butterflies. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Fourth 
and  last  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club  (46th 
season).    Emll    Mollenhauer.  conductor. 
Part   songa:    Bantock,    Give    a  Rouse; 
Boast.    Noon — Quiet  in  the  Alps:  Mair. 
Suomi's   aong;    Crowley,    When    Love  ia 
Young   (Ralph  I..   Harlow,  tenor);  Ge>  - 
man.   Rolling  down  to  Rio;  Widor,  Ser- 
enade: Alcock,  Music,  When  Soft  Voices 
Die:     Berlioz-Silver,     The  Regimental 
song;  Kern.  The  Minstrel  (with  soprano 
solo  by   Mrs.   Llttlcfield):   Llebe.  Hymn 
of    the   Gotha.     Mrs.    T.aiira  Llttleflelri 
soprano,    will    sing:    Puccini.    "Non  la 
sospln"    from    "Toaoa";    Handel,  Sky- 
lark, prettv  Rover:  Dellus.  The  Nlghttu* 
gale:  Horsman,  The  shepherdess:  Foster. 
One  Golden  Day.    Gullmant's  march  from 
"Arlane"    (organ    and    piano)    will  be 
played  by  A.  T.  Davison  and  F.  H.  Ltiker 
WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Con- 
cert bv  Mme.  Kalova  Ondrlcek.  violin" 
assisted  bv  Mme.  Bernlce  Pfshcr-Rull.-i 
ooprano:    Misa    Claire    Forbes,    plant:  i 
.lames    Ecker.    pianist.     Nedbal.    Sonal  ' 
In  B  minor  for  violin  and  plan..  (Mm 
Ondrlcek   and    Miss   Forbes),    lust  lime 
'      here:  songs:  Tschaikowsky.  Why.  Lulln 
by;   Sokoloff.    Mv    Field;  Rachnianlnn-i 
Spring  Floods.     Violin  plecea:  Nirolateff. 
Artdante  and  Allegretto;  KoslofT.  Melodie 
Tart  arc:      MouBorgsky.     Gopak;  Wein- 
iawski.     Tarantella:     songs:  Whclple' 
Soring  Song;  Bachelct.  Chero  Nuit.    \  i" 
tin    pieces.    Tscliatkowsky.  Canzonetta 
Rehfeld,  Spanish  Dance;  Hubay.  Hej  ra 
Katl. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  ::80  P.  M 
A     Twentv-second    Symphony    Concert,  Dr. 

Muck.'  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
1  SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  o  V  M.  Con- 
cert of  music  for  two  pianos  by  Messrs. 
Bauer  and  Gabrilowltsch.  Bach.  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  In  C  minor  (arranged 
by  Mr  Bauer);  Mozart.  Sonata  In  D 
major.  Chopin.  Rondo;  Schuctt,  Im- 
promptu Rococo.  Salnt-Saon-  Minuet 
and   Gavotte,    Scherzo:    Arenaky,  Sulie 

'"'symph'ony'Hall.  8  P.  M.  Twenty-aec 
ond  Svmphony  concert.  Dr.  Muck,  con- 
ductor (repeated).    See  special  nollce. 


^rlieming  and  conniving.  7'ho  crew  had 
slimed  on  on  a  1-1R0  lay  apleioe,  and  lie 
Bfftircs  that  if  he  logs  them  as  haviiifc 

.fleserted  and  showB  up  home  without 
them  he's  so  much  ahead.  So  what  does 
he  do  hut  scull  a  boat  around  the  docks 
and   pick  up  a  man  here  and  a  man 

there  until  he  got  a  slim  crew  to  work 
the  Juno  to  Bedford  for  a  month. 
And.  this  crew  was  a  very  mixed  lot. 
There  was  a  Frenehy  and  n  little  Welsh- 
man and  a  Spanyard  out  of  'lib  and  a 
bald-headed  Souwegian  feller  and 
Charley  besides,  who  was  h  white  man. 
And  then  old,  Kldad  Gale  buys  hint  a 
lot  of  salt  junk  and  beans  and  without 
waiting  to  stow  them  Below  he  ups 
killeg  and  puts  out. 

Well  Mr,  they  wasn't  more  than  three 
hours  out  before  they  rim  into  an  old 
sjilftey  of  an  off-shore  blow..  And  the 
Juno  priding  deep,  the  flrst  sea  that 
come  aboard  took  all  the  stores  clean 
o\  ersue  and  the  tryworks  too  for  good 
measure.  There  they  was  with  nothing 
but  whale  lie  and  water  aboard.  And 
they  staggers  along  for  a  week  and 
better  under  bare  poles,  the  crew  pass- 
ing the  time  pleasant  In  drinking  water 
and  reefing  in  their  belts.  Like  enough 
they'd  have  wound  up  by  politely  starv- 
ing to  death,  only  (he  Swede  happened 
to  think  of  the  scuttle  butt  oath  that 
every  merchant  sailor  takes,  which  is  to 
eat  and  be  et  as  his  shipmates  decides. 
So  they  raises  a  cheer  and  sashays  aft 
to  tell  old  Kldad  the  glad  news.  He  put 
up  an  awful  heller  at  first,  disagreeing 
with  the  whole  proceeding,  but  they  tell 
him.  that  being  a  whaler  he's  too  lly  to 
eat  and  so  is  safe.  Old  man  Gale 
stands  very  horty  and  counts  out  and 
as  luck  would  have  it  the  Squarehead 
was  chose.  And  they  eats  him— and 
right  toothsome  he  was,  said  oldi 
Charley— although  old  Eldad  disagrees 
with  Charley  over  the  cooking,  hjm 
wanting  the  Swede  blletl  In  ilo  and 
Charley  not  favoring  it.  And  nflt  th 
eats  the  Frenehy  and  Gale  disagre 
wilh  Charley  again,  complaining  that 
the  Frenehy  was  too  high  seasoned  and 
garlicky.  And  next  comes  tho  little 
Welsh  feller  and  Kldad  and  Charley  nigh 
come  to  blows  on  account  old  Kldad 
compjalned  that  the  Welshman  was 
tough  and  stringy  and  full  of  coal  dust. 
And  last  Kldad  counts  out  between 
Charley  and  Spanyard.  and  the  Span- 
yard  was  elected  by  a  big  majority. 
And  Gale  disagrees  with  Charley  again, 
raising  a  ruction  because  he  said  that 
Charley  hogged  all  the  white  meat.  And 
finally  they  finished  with  the  Spanyard. 

"See  here,  old  feller,"  says  Charley 
to  "Kldad,  "I'll  toss  you  to  sec  whether 
I  eats  you  or  you  eats  me."  Kldad 
dale  disagrees,  as  was  his  nature,  but 
finally  he  gets  peckish  and  takes  a 
chance  for  once.  And  he  lost  the  tosj 
and  Charley  hung  one  behind  his  car 
before  he  could  disagree  any  more.  And 
Charley  et  him  with  spermacettl  dress- 
ing and  great  reluctance  and  worked 
the  Juno  single  handed  Into  Val- 
paraiso, where  he  give  out  that  all  the 
crew  but  him  had  died  of  the  mumps. 

Now  I  wouldn't  have  believed  old 
Sourface  Charley  at  all,  only  he  had 
a  tombstone  tattoed  right  over  his 
etummlck,  in  four  colors,  it  was  a 
very  handsome  piece  of  work.  And  this 
is  what  It  said: 

HERB  LIES 
Tor  Torsen 
,     Alphonsc  de  Fecfason 
David  Price 
r     Antonio  Hcridla 
e  and 

Capt.  Eldad  Galo  of  the  Juno". 
RESURGEBAM. 
What  that  last  word  means  I  don't 
know.  But  my  grand-nevvy  savs  that 
tt  means  that  old  Kldad  Gale"  didn't 
agree  with  Charley  even  after  he  was 
dead.  And  I  wouldn't  wonder.  Being 
nasty  and  disagreeable  seems  to  run 
in  the  family.  JOHN  COFFIN. 

Holystone  Farm. 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 


As  the  World  Wags:  • 
I'm  writing  in  to  tell  you  something 
about  this  low  bar-room  liar  Gale.  Not 
that  I  know  him,  or  want  to,  either. 
Inn  when  he  lets  on  that  he's  eon  to  old 
Eldad  Gale  that  -  was  skipper  of  the 
spoutep  Juno,  I'm  minded  that  I  happen 
to  know  where  the  disagreeable  old  cuss 
Is  buried.  And  Cap'n  Martin  Galo  can 
go  .md  lay  a  wreath  on  the  place  If  he  s 
so  inclined.  I  heard  ai">ut  it  from  an  old 
duffer  named  Sourface  Charley. 

Firsl  thing.  Charley  says  he  was] 
bra.  bed  at  Yokohama  when  old  Kldad 
dropped  in  to  rcvlttle  the  Juno,  she  be- 
ing just  off  the  Bering  ground? 
homeward  bound  for  Bedford.  Anc 
l«lves   the  cr«w  hhb£eJleav_s 


Why  the  Distinction? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  is  It  that  there  Is  such  a  ban 
against  the  exposure  of  suspenders  to 
view?  At  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
for  instance,  people  are  allowed  to. doff 
their  coat  and  vest— and  in  hot  weather 
often  do  so— provided  they  wear  belts  to 
support  their  trousers,  but  not.  I  think, 
if  they  wear  suspenders  as  such  sup- 
ports. What  principle  is  the  cause  Of 
that  discrimination  between  the  ex- 
posure of  belts  to  view  and  such  ex- 
posure of  suspenders?  INQUIRER. 

Brookllne. 

The  same  distinction  is  made  in  cer- 
tain clubs  of  this  city.— Ed. 

Milton  and  the  Motorcar. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

I  wonder  whether  any  of  tho  '  fit  au- 
dience, though  few,"  whom  Milton  fore- 
saw for  his  great  epic,  have  \  et  drawn 
your  attention  to  his  description  of  the 
archetypal  automobile : 

Forth  rushed  with  -whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deltv. 
Flashing  thick  darnel,  wheel  within  wheal- 

undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit. 

— "Paradise  Lost."  bk.  vL,  vv.  749-762 

Mayhap  the  quotation  is  somewhat 
musty  ;  mayhap  it  will  send  some  of  your 
readers  again  to  this  great  Liberal  who, 
in  the  midst  of  his  country's  desolation, 
held  aloft  the  torch  of  civilization. 

Cambridge  ACADEME. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  also  been 
quoted  as  having  seen  In  a  vision  the 
motor  car. — Ed. 


How  much  ink  would  have  been  saved 
a  few  years  ago  when  the  Duke  of 
Ajpruzzl  was  over  here  trying  to  marry 

a  New  York  girl  if  anybody  had  thought 
to  refer  to  Byron's  "Ode  to  The 
A >"  i..-.  ■  instead  of  making  the 
Duke's  name  rhyme  first  to  "Fuzay- 
Wuzzv"  and  then  to  "boozy."  as  they 
did. 

Tlitre  was  nn  old  man  of  the  Abrnizi, 
So  hliud  tbat  be  couldn't  his  foot  see. 
When  tliey  said.  "That's  your  toe."' 
He  replied:    "Is  It  aoT" 
That  doubtful  old  man  of  the  Abruzii. 
Boston.  GERARD  APPLEBY. 

EMAN  SHOWS 
MORE  POISE 

Mischa  Elman  gave  a  violin  recital  in  ■ 
Symphony   Hall,   yesterday  afternoon.  T 
Before  an  audience  of  fair  size  he  played  * 
the  following  program;  Spohr's  Concerto 
In  D  minor;  the  Bachnahez  Concerto  In 
|g  minor:  Scalero  s  Variations  on  Theme 
of  Mozart:  Rc-dl*  Elude  Mflodique.  w 
a  rian"  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Elr/ani 
Valsc  Caprice,  by  Karl  Rissland:  Sara-j 
sate's    Caprice     Bc^soue,    and  Km-t's 
Elegie. 

The  audience  rewarded  with  \\ »  most! 
liberal  approbation  the  concluding  groupK 
of  smaller  pieces,  in  which  Mr.  Elman 
1  made  highly  direct  appeal.      His  best  j 
I  plavlng   was    in    the   Spohr   Concerto,  j 
I  There  he  displayed  clarity  and  elegancS,  ,1 
■  wanting  in  .days  of  his  early  success.  '! 
1  when  his  playing  in  general  was  char- II 
I  aeterlzed   by  exaggerated   rubato  and  j 
I  physical  emphasis  effective  with  the  un-H 
I  thinking.   He  has  gained  greatly  In  poise  I 
I  and  crlspness  of  attack.    Philip  Gordon! 
1  played    acceptable,    piano  aecompani-M 
||  mentr. 

AT  THE  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  "The  Pitta rs  of  ,3 

Society,"  a  play  In  four  acts  by  Ibsen. 

Consul  Bemlck  H.  Con«as  Wlng(i»tdW. 

Mrs.  Bemlck  G-.vludys  Morris. 

Olaf    A"n  RemloSSJ 

Martha  Bernlck  Beatrice  Midori 

Johan  Tonneaen  Lionel  (.unifier 

I^na  Ilessel  Jccsamlne  .Ne-.ecomDoM 

'  Illlmer  Toinicaen  Nicholas  J^>'| 

Kei-tor  Ronland  Cameron  MattlieMsr 

Rummcl   Leonard   i  ra»ttel| 

Ylgiland   Frank   Mr  l-.ntee| 

.  Sandstod  J-  Caster- «  cste 

IIDIr.a  Dorf  Doric  >a-«  y<;rt 

Krap   Fred  W.  PermalJMi 

Anne   Leon  GorOoim 

Mrs.  Hummel  Florence  Le  i  lerqf  < 

The  Pillars  of  Society"  was  produced 
here  at  the  Columbia  Tneatre  April  16, 
1S90.  by  a  company  organized  by  Mrs. 
lirviruj  Wlnslow.  George  F.  Nash  took 
the  part  of  Berwick,  Kendal  Weston 
that  of  Johan.  and  Isabel  I'engra  played 
Lona, 

The  play  was  seen  at  the  Mollis  Street 
Theatre  In  April,  in;o.  when  ^Uolbrook 
Blinn  played  Berwick,  and  Mrs.  Flake. 

l.ona. 

When  the  play  was  first  produced  hero 
Ibsen  was  regarded  as  a  reckless,  d 
gerous  fellow,  where  ohjef  object 
to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  society 
to  corrupt  ingenuous  youth.    The  leading1 
dramatic  critic  of  the   city   had  said 
of  one  of  the  plays  that  the  characters 
and  the  Incidents  might  occur  In  Nor- 
way,1 but  ho  thanked  the  Lord  theyH 
were  Impossible  In  New  England.  InR 
1S95  another  critic  graciously  -admitted 
that  -The  Pillars  of  Society"  was  nt.tPj 
,  to  bo  ranked  with  "Ghosts"  and  "The 
Doll's  House."    Why  not?    Not  becauset 
I  as  a  plav  it  is  inferior  to  them.  butk. 
h  because   "it   is    free    from   the  moraIR 

1  objections  raised  against  them!" 

\    It  appears  f rom  *  statement  made  by* 
lltne  same  critic  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree, 
then  Mr.  Tree,  had  announced  a  P^f-p 

2  formanco  here  of  "The  Pillars  of  S~o*|/ 

■  cletv."  but  did  not  \ienture  to  give  it. 

U  is  late  in  the  day  to  dlscUBS  the  I 

■  merits  of  any  play   by    Ibsen.     H  isf 
'o  enough  to  sav  that  the  little  Norwegian 
«  coast-town   does   not   differ  malerlall/L 
"from  a  village  In  any  country.  There! 

is  a  Mrs.   Rummel  gossiping  in  every  I. 
one  of  them;  Hhere  are  girls  as  im- 1 
patient  and   bored  as  Dlna:   there  are| 
ns  self-sacrificing  women  as  Martha  and 
Lona,  chattrlng  and  nervous  '  Hi  I  mars  ( 
frauds  and  hypocrites  like  Bernick.  but 
without   the    courage   or   the  brilliant 
opportunity    to  .make    confession    and  £ 
reparation  in  a  last  act. 

In  spite  of  certaln_pnssages  that  now! 
seem  old-fashioned,  possibly  on  account  I 
of  the  stilt  translation  into  English,  j 
"The  Pillars  ot  Society"  Is  a  welcome 
^addition  to  Mr.  Jcwett's  repertoire,  and 
thte-  repertoire  consists  chiefly  of  plays  I' 
that  are  worth  seeing.  "The  Pillars  of  t 
Society"  is  not  only  entertaining  by  rear  I 
soy  of  the  cumulative  interest  oi  the/ 
story,  with  a  management  o(~lhc  plotK 
tbat  leads  as  Inevitably  to  the  catasiro-i 
phe  as  though  It  had  been  devised  by  a|P 


hero 
dan- 

was 
and  - 


I '   nr.    ,  „.|  Irnny^Tra'W^nt' '  ■ 

like  wli  of  Ibsen's  plays  b<M|H 

I  the  \.   ,  |a.Mi.  ones  It  la  '  ict<'i  light." 
In  other  words,  ihe  drama  holds  Ihe 

IfitiriHion  even  when  1  lit*  actors  and  tin! 
liictrryoog  possess  jtilv  moderate  ability. 

I          '..limit  miv  v  illi  Theseus.  Duke  of 

\thrns;  "I  will  hear  that  play:  for  new 
anything  ,-un  ho  amiss,  when  slmplencss 
and  duty  tender  It." 

TI  t   general   performance  last  night 
'was     intelligent   and    often    effective. , 
Miss   1.9  Clerq  was  an  excellent  WrB-j 
Ruminet.   Mr.    Matthews  comprehended 
Borland's  character  and  was  poropotwlj 
didactic  and  oratorical    M»ss  Sawyetl 
often  gave  clear  Insight  into  the  mil) 
■Of   Dina.     Miss   Miller's   confession  to 
Lona    was  deftly  spoken,    without  in- 
|  congruous  hysteria,   with  fine  reserve, 
for  Martha   was  a    .self-contained  wo-' 
.oian.     Mr.   Joy  should   remember  thai 
Nilmar   is    something    more  than 
comic  character,  and  wc  see  him  olde 
than  Mr.'Joy  made  him.    That  the  au 
[dience  evidently  regarded  Hilmar 
funny  man  proved  that  Mr.  Joy  playe. 
in  the  wrong    key.    Really  the  thre 
merchants    should    provide  themselvc 
with  more  impressive  whiskerago.  Wherj| 
they  entered,   it   was  as  for,  a  vaudej 
act.    Mr.  Glenlstet-  whs  a  Hianlyi 
l^imple  .lohan.     Mr.   'N  ingtield  was  beJ 
]  yond  his  depth  as  Bernick  in  the  last 
I  act,  but  in  the  acts  preceding  he  gave  a 
fair  idea  of  the  man.    Miss  N'eivrombe's 
Lona  was  interesting,  in  its  way  excel- 
lent.   But  was  this  the  Lona/of  Ibsen? 
She  is  one  of  his  mysterious  women. 
Did  she  really  understand  herself?  One 
or  'the  features  of  the  performance  was 
kMr.  Foarmain's  Krap.    Mr.  Gordon 
Jnc  showed  his  versatility. 


In 


foiinljtht  we  rend  of  Mi 


One-  n  mouth  of  Bill  Brjen,  of  dp.  Oook  one* 
•In  years. 

We  don't  miaa  these  people— It'a  not  our  affair 

If  ".'apt.  0.  Tuckett  In  there." 

I  read  of  the  sailed  ships  as  the  first  »et  of 

y      war:       .-,  / 

Then-  ivi'if  present  a  few  of  (he  "*i»yy  Yard 

I  Corps,"' 

'if  the  t'ustonis  a  feiv.  of  policemen  their  share. 
An. I  "Opt.  C.  Tuckett  was  there." 


_ CONCERT  FOR  RED  CROSS 

Mme.  Martha  Alwond-Bukor.  soprano! 
atld  George  Copeland,  pianist,  gave  it 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordax 
Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  lames  Ecker  was  the  ac- 
companist, except  in  the  songs  by  De- 
bussy-De  Grove,  De  Fleurs,  Poldowski'tf 
Colombine.  and  Des  Eaux  des  Flours, 
and  I>e  Temp  de  Hlacs  from  Chausson's 
Poeme  do  I' Amour  et  de  la  Met*.  Mmc. 
Ati\ood-I3aker  also  sang  Songs  by  Lo- 
roux,  Palmgran,  G.  Faure,  Del  Uiego 
Brandt,  Silver  and  Crist.  Mr.  Copelanil 
played  pieces  by  Bach,  Mozart,  Mai 
Dowell,  Stravinsky,  Satle,  Debussy  and 
a  group  of  Spanish  dances  by  Villar, 
Turini,  Albenlz  and  Chabrier.  An  audi- 
ence of  fair  size  found  pleasure  In  the 
excellent  performance  of  tho  artist*. 


«    rountr5'  Is  10  miles  north  of 
onjtth   Centre.    Smith   county.  "Kansas. 

rus  is  vouched  for  by  the  last  census 
statistical  atlas.  Or  to  put  It  differently, 
it  lies  almost  on  tho  boundary  between 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  very  neurly 
centrally  between  Uie  eastcn,  and  west- 
ern boundaries  of  Kansas,  livery  point 
mentioned  by  "Vermonter"  is  cast'  of 
this  geographical  centre.  Tt  is  painfnl 
to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  realization 
or  the  average'  New  Englander  that 
there  ar(.  200  moj.e  ln|Kg  %  \ 

isting  bona  fide  real  estate  between  | 
Kansas  City  and  Los  Angeles  than  be-  ' 
I  ween  Kansas  City  and  Portland  Me  ; 
I  do  not  wonder  that  '•Vermonter"  never 
heard  of  a  sidewinder.  Sidewinders 
flourish  in  that  region  where  one  soothes 
Us  ear  with  lisping  Spanish,  blisters  his 
intestines  with  .Spanish  cooking  and 
shelters  Ins  phiz  with  a  Spanish  som- 
brero. The  only  Spanish  in  "Mizaoura" 
is  in  Chatauquas  and  mutual  improve- 
ment societies.  And  in  the  haunts  of 
the  sidewinder  this  spare  real  estate  we 
have  gets  kinda  carelesslike  and  stands 
a  good  bit  on  end  in  places.  No,  I  don  t 
wonder— "Vermonter".'  never  was-  West  i 
since   living  in  Boston 
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f°r  the"  pianist  na  rr.ii  .„  - 

linlst.  rnc  VI°* 

Mme.  Ondricek  is  recoa-ni»^ 
emotional  violinist,  with    a  full  ton"." 
masculine  strength  when  the  mus.cX 

e 

...  and 

performance.    The  latter  » 
pianist  of  marked  talent  i 

"  ensemble 


I,  ,.,„.;,  I,       T.  "«.«..■  mo  music  Oe 

mands  It,  and  a  dashing  dellverv  Bh, 

i^er  'tlng^f8  «™  -  2 
'"I'icsiing  performance.  Th- 

lanist  of  marked  talent,  I, 

i  ensemble. 

Mrs.  Fisher- Butler  gave  pl« 
)l  only  by  her  singing,  g 

"  days  of  " 


in  proficient 


eaaure.  and 
She  recalled 

the  Boston  Onera  lion*... 

as  still  been  unrivalled  as  Gretel  Nor 

naim  of  song  and  act! 
herself  an  artist. 

An  audience    of  fa 
spontaneously. 


ion  she  proved! 
size  applauded 


7.  o 


VI 


one  of 


SAME  FISHER 


amuseinents  ha.s  been  the  establishment  * 
of  the  Yankee  idea  of  the  West  hv 


Some  will  appreciate  these  words  of 
Smile  Bergerat: 

"Have  you  ever  asked  what  ought  to 
[pass  In  the  brain  of  a  hundred-year-old 
I  parrot,  peevish  on  his  perch  by  reason 
of  approaching  death,  miserable  with 
Its  railing  feathers,  when  he  tries  to  un-1 
I  derstand  the  meaning  of  'Polly  Want*  n 
Cracker.'  spoken  by  him  for  a  hundred 
years?  This  problem  is  that  of  all  writ- 
ers who  have  reached  maturity.  Whnti 
have   Uiey  said   since   they   began  to 
•rrite?   Words,  words!" 

"Ballyhack  and  Tandem." 

As  the  World  Wags:  < 

Noting  with  interest  the  references  in 
your  column  to  Ballyhack  in  Ireland,  T 
write  to  ask  if  you  can  teN-mc  theorigin 
of  the  expression:  "To  raise  'Ballyhack 
and  Tandem"?  I  have  heard  it  used  in 
the  sense  of  making  an  unwarrantablb 
violent  commotion  of  any  sort,  as  in  the 
disturbing  of  the  public  peace. 

By  the  way.  is  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son's great  work  on  sociology  (elephant 
folio)  yet  in  print?  I  am  unable  to  (lnd  ' 
it  at  the  libraries   Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  ! 
is  sill!  experiencing  difficulty  in  IhnlhiL' 
a  publisher,  in  which  event  I  sympa- 
thize with  him.  I  have  myself  compiled 
n  valuable  work  in  49  volumes,  entitled  [ 
"The   World's    Best    Wit   and  Humor"; 
(children's  bright  sayings  excluded),  but  I 
the  editors  to  date  have  proved  unap- 
»reciative. 

If  any  of  your  -readers  would  care  to  I 
arrange  a  private  printing  for  me.   I  | 
Should  he  pleased  to  discuss  terms  with 
him.    He  would  find   7S3   references  to 
"As  the  World   Wags"   in   niv   work,  f- 
among  which  might  be  some  of  his  own 
contributions.       -m  ROBERT  MORSE. 
Andover. 

Wc  have  not  received  the  first  volume 
Of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  colossal 
I  work,  although  we  were  among  the 
earliest  subscribers.  The  publication 
was  announced  for  April  1.  and  as  Mr. 
Johnson  Is  a  sad  man  arid  serious,  wo 
do  not  accuse  Kim  of  n  childish  .iest. 
Even  if  the  first  volume  were  now  in 
print,  it  would  not  be  accessible  to  rca.l- 
«rs  at  the  Boston  Public  library:  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  put  In  the  "In- 
ferno." Prudish  souls  have  already 
consigned  to  the  "Inferno"  William  G. 
guniner's  "Folkways."  a  valuable  work 
publish.  (I  by  the  highly  respectable  and 
educational  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co,  The 
book  is  not  even  indexed  in  the  card 
catalogue  with  other  works  of  the  Yale 
professor.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  John 
eon  has  been  confined  to  his  room,  suf- 
fering from  a  lingering  sickness.- E« 


Sallie  Fisher  and  company  head  the 
bill  at  B.  V.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  highly  pleased 
audience.  Miss  Fisher's  act.  "The  Choir 
Rehearsal."  is  often  amusing  in  its 
hqmely  speech  and  there  is  a  feeble  at- 
tempt at  character  drawing;  one  could 
imagine  the  actress,  reading  the  sketch 
promptly  seizing  it  as  an  excuse  for 
using  her  attractive  voice  in  song.  Thus 
the  singing  numbers  are  its  real  asset. 

Miss  Fisher  possesses  an  agreeable 
voice  and  sings  with*  uncommon  clear- 
ness and  purity.  She  was  capablv  sup- 
ported by  John  Hogan,  John  F.  Ryan, 
John  Keefe,  Al  Stuart  and  May  Ellison. 

Mme.  Doree's  Celebrities  In  impres- 
sions of  operatic  artists  was  by  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  tjie  program. 
With  a  group  of  unusually  good  singers 
Mme.  Doree  presented  ensembles  and 
pperatie  arias.  Besides  Iriipersonating 
this  or  that  character  in  opera  the  sing- 
ers were  made  up  as  Caruso,  Destinn, 
MartlnelH,  Tetrazzini,  .Mary  Garden, 
Plancon.  Scotti,  Homer  and  Farrar. 
Physically  and  in  make-up  the  resemb- 
lances were  good.  All  of  the  singers 
were  new  to  Boston  with  the  exception 
or  Lulgi  Maneiro,  who  was  heard  with 
the  Boston  Theatre  opera  company  un- 
der Bevanl.  Mr.  Romlto,  who  ■  sang 
Canlo's  Lament  from  "II  Pagliacci," 
while  impersonating  Caruso,  sang  ro- 
bustly and  with  fine  Imagination. 

Other  acts  were  "The  Edge  of  the 
World,"  a  futuristic  display  of  color 
schemes;  Francis  Dooley  and  Corinnc 
Sales,  in  a  laughable  singing  and  talk- 
ing act;  the  three  Sullys  in  a  snappy 
comedy  act,  introducing  some  clever 
dancing  steps:  Andy  Rice,  in  a  mono- 
logues the  Gaudsmidts.  In  a  comedy 
acrobatic  act;  Virginia  Lewis  and  Jean 
White.  In  songs  and  dancing,  and  the 
T4th  episode  of  "Pati'ia,"  featuring  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle.  • 


means    of    newspaper  . 

Chelsea  Girl  Marries  Western  Man' 
kind.  I  started  with  St.  Louis;  Chicago 
was  easy;  Indianapolis  was  easy;  the 
chase  slowed  a  bit  through  Ohio,  but 
Cincinnati,  Toledo  and  Akron  were  all 
so  many  scalps  to  my  belt;  when  I 
found  a  paragraph  with  Buffalo  referred 
to  as  "the  West"  I  thought  I  had 
reached  the  limit-but  no!  I  discovered 
one^  happy  day  the  Syracuse^  crew 
dubbed  "Western  Oarsmen."  I  will  swear 
that  before  commencing  my  collection 
I  saw  Schenectady  placed  in  the  "West" 
—but,  of  course,  I  can't  count  It  unless 
I  have  culled  it.  I  am  now  looking  for 
Albany  to  be  similarly  misnamed.  When 
I-  find  a  Worcester  clipping  I  shall  die 
trlumphant-unless  Boston  first  kills  me 
of  mirth.  OCCIDENTUS 
Boston. 


lis  Vcuillot  in  his  bitterly  polemical 
book  "Les  Odeurs  de  Paris,"  published 
ty&at  by! tt  half-century  ago,  had   this   to  say 
clippings  —  that  I  B-bdut  Russia. 

The   Muscovites   flatter  themselves 
that  they  will  rule  the  world,  and  if 


An  interesting  reference  made  bv 
"Occldentus"  to  Sylvester's  translation 
of  Du  Bartas  will  be  published  tomor- 
row.—Ed. 


Emerson's  (?)  Saying. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Bedford,  adjoining  Con- 
por.1.  and  have  always  been  falrlnia,. 
frith  Concord  matters,  more  or  lesa  t 
think  that  Henry  D.  Thoreau  was  'thc 
author  of  Ihe  saying  recently  discussed 
in  the  Herald  and  attributed  to  Emer 
•on  MARTHA  C  DAVIS 

>  Georgetown. 

"Among  Those  Present." 

We  are  indebted  to  „  correspondent 
for  ths  following  beautiful  "pome" 
CAPT.  C.  TUCKETT  WAS  THERE. 
I'«  x**<?  "P  'he  papers  ana  i».n(j  evprr  ,,,, 
Of  the  current  events,  the  aporta  aua'ih.  ii,, 
And  frequently,  yes  often,  you'll  flmT      „  1  ' 
u-herp  u       »"iue.  . 

prt  (.'apt.  C.  Tuckett  was  there." 

tAVhlPt,t$»<!  *°  A*™  In  the  sea 
lne^lfi  CMt  of  hrin,  which  Uits  '/mi 

,v  ln,.k  for  it  closely,  to  mitt  it  Is  rare 
•id  dipt.  C.  Tiick.-tt  wne  there."  *\ 

.  <le» th«  ."iv.ro.-o-.led.  tho  Marriage,  ,M„ 
.       r  nott.s  la  mentioned  of  „]a  1'>„,.U1'  ^ 

rn.-ked  in  some  cftraer 
••(.'<. pi.  C.  Tuckvtt  w.-is  li.cie. 


Ophisaurus  Ventralls. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

The  glass  snake  to  which  "V«rmonter" 
refers  is  not  a  snake — it  is  a  legless 
lizard.  Its  "scientific  name"  is  Ophisau- 
rus ventralls,  variants  of  the  first  half 
of  Its  name  being  TJphlosaurus  and 
Opheosaurus— not  that  it  matters.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  blindworm  or  orvet, 
found  in  Europe  and  western  Asia.  In 
some  parts  of  this  country  It  is  known 
as  the  Joint  snake.  Let  "Vermonter" 
observe  it  closely;  he  will  find  that  It 
possesses  eyellds'and  external  ear-pits, 
articles  the  true  serpent  gets  along  very 
well  without.  In  addition  it  has  a  fixed 
mandible,  and  cannot  disengage  its  low- 
er Jaw  from  Its  upper  in  order  to  swal- 
low something  larger  than  itself,  as  can 
a  snake.  Lizards  sans  legs  are  not 
uncommon,  and  many  of  them  possess 
shoulder-blades  and  breast  bones.  The; 
Ophisaurus  ventralls  is  a  true  lizard  ot 
the  skmk  family,  the  family  of  small- 
limbed  lizards,  it  sometimes  grows  to 
the  length  of  three  feet,  one-third  of 
that  length  being  properly  body  and  the 
rest  tail. i  Its  tail  Is  poorly  articulated 
and  a  slight  blow  is  isufficlent  to  cause 
it  to  part  company  with  the  body.  While 
if  left  in  peace  a  new  tail  will  grow,  this 
.'■ocond  tall  is  a  pretty  poor  substitute 
at  best  for  the  original.  Nevertheless, 
this  second-growth  tail  has  furnished 
material  if  not  for  -song.,  at  least  for 
story,  for  to  it  may  be  traced  wild  tales 
of  the  reunion  of  disjecta  membra. 
(\lde  "Vermonter.")  The  Ophisaurus 
ventralls  fs  armoured  in.  rather  stiff 
scales  and  does  not  quite  enjoy  the  ex- 
treme sinuosity  of  the  serpent.  It  feeds 
on  Insects  and  the  smaller  molluscs.  It 
is  quite  harmless  nnd  is  said  to  be  in- 
telligent and  easily  trained,  though  T 
never  tried  if.    Yet  it  may  be  so. 

But  to  digress  in  quest  of  a  row.  "Ver- 
monter" in  professing  knowledge  Of  the 
A\  est  sets  the  seal  of  the  New  Knglander 
upon  his  own  brow.    He  prates  of  "Mi/- 


APOLLO  CLUB  15  HEARD 

IN  FOURTH  CONCERT; 

One  of  Most  Interesting  of  Current  j 
Season.  j 

The  fourth  annual  concert  of  the  46th  j 
season  of  the  Apollo  Club  took  place  in  j 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening.  The  hall  was  j 
crowded.  Mr.  Mollenlia uer  conducted,  j 
The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Laura  | 
Littlefleld.  soprano*  Frank  tt.  Luker. 
accompanist,  and  Dr.  Archibald  T.  Davi- 
son, organist. 

The  club  sang  pieces  by  Bantock. 
Boss),  Mair,  Crowley.  German.  Alcock. 
Berlioz-Silver,  Kern.  Llebe.  Mrs.  Little- 
field  sang  pieces  by  Puccini,  Handel. 
Dellus,  Horsman.  Foster.  Messrs.  Luker 
and  Davison  played  from  Widor  and 
Guilmant, 

The  concert  was  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting of  the  current  season.  Mrs. 
Littlefleld  chose  an  exciting  program. 
Especially  brilliant  in  sustained  song, 
her  interpretation  of  Handel's  "Sky- 
lark, Pretty  Rover,"  was  finely  colored. 

Dr.  Davison  and  Mr.  Luker,  at  the 
organ  and  the  piano,  played  with  fine 
musical  intelligence  and  warmth  of  Im- 
agination. 


KONDRICEK 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mme.  Kalova  Ondrlcek,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.   Bernice  Fisher-Butler, 
soprano.    Miss    Claire    Forbes,  pianist, 
and   James   Ecker,    accompanist,  gave 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall..  The   program   was   as  follows:! 
Nedbal,  sonata  in  B  minor  to  violin  and', 
piano,    these   violin   pieces:    Nicolaieff, ' 
Andanta  and  Allegretto,  Kosloff.  Mel-j 
odle    Tartare,     Moussorgsky.  Gopak:! 
WIeniawski,  Tarantella;  Tschalsowsky.  j 
Canzonetta,    Rehfeld,    Spanish    dance;  I 
Hubay   Helre   Katl,   s»nd    these  songs 
Tschaikowsky,    "Why,"   lullaby;  Soko 
loffl  "My  Field";  Rachlnanlnoff.  "SprlngA 
Floods";     Whelpley,     "Spring  Song," 
Bachelet.  "Chere  Nult." 

Oskar  Nedbal,  born  In  1874,  was  first, 
famous  as  the  viola  player  of  the  Bo- 
hemian quartet.  He  has  been  known 
since  as  a  conductor  and  the  composer 
of  a  Iballet,  an  orchestral  Scherzo,  a 
Suite,  piano  music  and  songs.  His  violin 
sonata  was  played  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  In  Boston.  The  first  movement  is 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  The 
introductory  pages  arrest  the  attention. 
The  chief  theme,  of  a  restless,  fiery 
character,  is  well  developed.  The  sec- 
ond theme,  of  a  sentimental  nature.  Is 
less  significant.  The  second  movement 
is  a  long  cantilena  rising  from  sentiment 
to  passion.  The  Finale  would  have  been 
described  by  Artemus  Ward  as  "rapid 
fiddling."  It  Is  spirited  music,  showing 
little  invention,  but  with  a  brilliant  part 


this  happens  I  shall  not  be  astonished 
by  it.  This  triumph  does  not  depend  on 
their  advance  in  civilization,  but  on 
force  and  the  duration  of  their  taste 
for  tallow  candles.  The  Muscovites,  not 
the  Russians,  will  conquer  the  world. 
The  Russians  speak  French,  write 
books,  cheat  at  cards  and  play  Hie 
pianoforte;  they  will  not  go  far.  But 
the  true  Muscovites,  the.  moujiks,  they 
will  be  the  conquerors;  those  who 
grease  with  tallow  and  rancid  oil  their 
beards  and  hair.  Men  rubbed  with  tal- 
low and  rancid  oil  should  transform 
those  rubbed  with  benzoin  and  scented 
waters." 


The  Poet  of  Unnatural  History. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  one  wishes  to  further  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  inmates  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Unnatural  History  mentioned 
by  the  editor,  he  of  course  turns  to  the 
"Diulne  Weeks"  of  Saluste  Du  Bartas, 
and  reads  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Days  of 
the  first  week— Fishes  and  Fossils,  and 
Beasts  and  Man.  Almost  tho  whole  of 
the  Sixth  Day  is  worthy  of  place  in 
these  veracious  columns.  I  quote  some 
pertinent  matter  from  "Joshua  Sylves-  • 
ter's  translation  of  the  Sixth  Day.  j 

What  shield  of  Alar  could  avoid  their  death 
By  th'  Basilisk  whose  pestlliutlall  breath 
Doth  peaTce  tirm  MaTble.  and  whose  baueful  ey 
IVounda  with  a  glance,  so  that  the  soundest  dy? 

Lord!  If  so  It  be,  tbon  for  mankind,  didst  rear 
This  rich  round  Mansion  iglorlous  every  where) 
Alas!  why  didst  thou  on  Tbls-Day  create 
3'hsse  harmful  Beasts,  wblru  but  eiasperate 
Our  tftoany  life?  O!  wort  thou  pleased  U>  form 
Th'  Innamrael'd  Scorpion,  and  the  Vipcr-worm, 
Tu'  horned  Cerastes,  the  Alexandrian  Sktnk, 
Th'  Adder,  and  Drynas  (full  of  odious  stink) 
IV   lift.   Snake,   and  Dipsas  icauslug  deadly 
Thirst): 

Why   hast  thou  arni'd  them  with  a   rage  so 
curst? 

The.  "horned  Cerastes"  mentioned  is 
certainly  not  the  Crotalus  cerastes,  or 
sidewinder,  unknown  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  Europe.  In  all  probability  it 
Is  the  horned  African  viper,  no  doubt 
a  neighbor  of  the  Alexandrian  Skink. 
In  a  later  passage  the  poet  finds  con- 
solation in  reptilian  enmity  and  in- 
ternecine strife. 

0  gracious  Fitber!  th'  hast  not  onely  lent 
Prudence  to  Man,  the  Perils  to  prevent 
Wherefore  these  foes  threaten  nla  feeble  life: 
But  (for  his  sakel  has  set  at  mutuaj  strife 
Serpents  with  Serpents,  and  bast  rais'd  them 

foes 

Which,  vnproroked,  felly  them  oppose. 
Thou  niak'st  th'  iiiratefiil  Viper  (ait  his  birth) 
His  dying  Mothers  l.elly  t.,  liiwiv  forih: 
Tho  inak'st  the  Scomlon  (treedy  after  food) 
Vnnaturully  devour  his  proper  brood; 
Whereof,  one  scaping  tmm  the  Parents  hunger. 
With's  death  doth  vengeance  od  his  brothers 
wronger: 

Thou  mak'st  the  Weasell,  hy  a  secret  migrbt. 
Murder  the  Serpent  with  the  murdering  fight. 
Who  so  surpria'd.  arriving  In  wr'atbfu]  manner, 
Dying  himself,  kils  with  bis  baen  his  Baner. 

Surely  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned. 
The  ralsons  d'etre  of  many  items  of  per- 
fectly natural  history  have,  I  make  no 
doubt,  assumed  the  nature  of  a  theo- 
logical mystery  perplexing  to  any  num- 
ber of  us  in  our  younger  days.   Much  is 

1  explained  by  the  acceptance  of  a  Per- 
sonal Devil.  OCCIDENTUS. 


; 


Again  in  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Have  read  with  interest  the  letter  of 
Pynelis  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  comparatively  little 
known   Maine  animal  life. 

They  have  in  tho  past  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  naturalists,  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find,  now  and  then,  an  In- 
quiring'and  receptive  mind  ready  and 
willing  to  learn  of  these  denizens  of 
the  Maine  woods. 

Being  a  resident  of  the  timber  country 
of  Maine  I  have  seen  something  of  these 
(peculiar  animals,  and  have  been  able  In- 
sonic  cases  to  imitate   their  calls  and' 
thus  get  sight  of  the  shy  things.  One 
Should  never  expect  to^see  a  tree  squeak. 
|  much    less   hear    one,    except   upon  3j 
|  windy  day.    At  all  other  times  they  re- 
I  main  silent  in  some  remote,  inaccessible 
Apart  of  the  forest.    The.  Jabberwock  is, 
I'  bolder,  and  may  be  seen  in  old  deserted] 
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|  The  Willy  AVoss  is  a  water  animal,  sel-i 
jjdom  seen,  but  has  I  he  peculiar  ability  toj 
H  roll   over  the  writer  in   the  game  way 
II  that  the  hoop  fimlio  travels  on  land.  I| 
|  have  never  s-cn  hut  one.    The  l,unker-| 
soo,  the  Pickeries  hoose  and  the  Splngled- 1 
I tailed  Spang".    But  why  cannot  I'ynelisl 
make  some  arrangement  to  enable  himl 
l|  to  come  to  Maine  and  get  first  hand  in- 
formation on  this  Interesting  subject? 

JOHN  QL'INOY  FBROTSON. 
!    Bingham.  Me. 

"Cheese  It." 
j  As  the  World  Wags: 

|    The  store  to  which  Mr.  llaskins  refers  I 
[  was  on   Pleasant  street,   on   the  south  [ 
|  side,  and  the  building  was  torn  down 
wheii  Shawmut  avenue  was  out  through 
j  to  Tremont  street.    I  lived  In  Pleasant 
!  street  at  that  time  and  well  remember 
I  the  store  and  the  circumstances.   T  have 
|  forgotten  the  name  of  the  grocer  and 
I  the  policeman,  and  do  not  think  there^ 
[  was   more   than   one    involved    in  the 
'  theft.    In  those  days  policemen  often 
had  keys. to  stores  on  their  route  and 
)  kept  watch  of  conditions  inside  during 
I  the  hours  when  they  were  closed.  This 
-particular  grocer  had  missed  goods  from 
Ibis  store  some  Utile  time  and  finally 
[watched  himself  to  try  to  find  what  be- 
came of  his  goods,  catching  the  police- 
'man  who  was  on  night  duty  on  that 
1  beat,  with  a  whole  cheese  and  some 
other  goods  as  he  was  ready  to  leave 
the  store.   Of  course  the  man  was  dis- 
charged from  the  force. 

Soon  after,  when  the  boys  In  the 
streets  were  In  mischief  and  a  police- 
man was  seen,  one  heard  the  warning. 
"Cheese  It!  Cheese  it!"  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  policeman  and  "is  around." 
I-  have  often  heard  them  call  "Cheese 
it.  cheese  it.  Fatty's  around,"  meaning 
David  Poster,  who  was  a  si  >ut  man. 

The  police  carried  a  ratta  .  which  the 
boys  dreaded,  as  a  blow  <  i  the  legs, 
i  while  not  dangerous,  was  painful  for  a 
time.  Even  so  long  ago  as  that  there 
v.a?  talk  of  widening  and  straightening 
Pleasant  street,  and  I  remember  seeing 
a  buggy  passing  through  the  street  pro- 
pelled by  steam.  POLLY  TIFFANY. 
South  Boston. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the 
ohrase  "Cheese  it!"  is  much  older  than 
ihe  incident  described  by  Mr.  Haskl 
and  M 


that  he  i.s  efficient .  that  is  to  say,  he  has  i 
massed  in  this  instance  a  great  body  of  I 
players  and  attempted  to  carry  an  audi- 
ence by  brute  force. 

The  third  movement  Is  Inherently 
commonplace,  platitudinous.  Stripped 
of 'its  orchestral  clothing,  the  musical 
body  would  be  as  thin,  feeble,  anaemic, 
as  "Louis  XV  In  the  famous  triptych  of 
Thackeray.  The  Finale  expresses  "The 
Joy  of  Life."  It  reminds  one  of  a  col- 
lege freshman's  idea  of  the  joyous  life; 
smashing  lamp-posts,  pulling  down 
signs  and  removing  an  iron  dog  from 
some  worthy  townsman's  lawn.  There 
i.s  a  short  and  mournful  episode,  possibly 
expressing  Mr.  Noren's  remorse  over 
what  lie  had  been  doing  for  nearly  an 
honr. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Dr.  Muck, 


a  musician  of  fastidious  taste,  should 
have  spent  his  energy  and  .skill  on  the 
production  of  this  banal  and  pretentious 
symphony.  The  explanation  may  be 
this:    He  wished  by  a  tour  d«  force,  by 

,  his  own  genius  and  as  leader  of  the 
superb  orchestra,  to  make  the  music 
plausible;    to    persuade    the  audience 

'  thatv  after  all.  this  symphony  was 
worthy  of  Its  attention.    For  Dr.  Muck 


A-  Lover  of  Game. 

Many   who  say   they  are  "bantlni 

know  little  about  the  diet  of  the  m; 
that  gave  his  name  to  the  process.  1 
was  by  no  means  a  light  eater.    In  his 

"Letter  on  Corpulence"  he  writes 
have  discovered  that  quality  In  food  It 
the  chief  desideratum,  and  that  the 
■  tuestion  of  quantity  Is  mere  moonshine. 
1  take  the  most  savory  viands,  game 
pics.  etc..  that  my  cook  can  concoct.  I 
endeavor,  however,  to  abstain  fi 
bread,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  beer 
potatoes.'' 


e  I 


a 


Historic  Parallels. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
The  dog  of  L'ncle  Mike's.  Which  Flo 
>i!  Gartney.  in  the  Herald  of  March  24.  says 
1  cut  himself  in  two  by  running  into  a. 
scythe,  but  which,  after  its  severed 
halves  had  been  clapped  together  by 
Uncle  Mike,  "kept  right  on1  running." 
had  i's  prototype  In  a  knight  whose  sim- 
ilar feat  is  narrated  in  Berni's  Rlfacl- 
mento  of  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innamora- 
lo,"  wherein  it  Is  narrated  that  in  a 
single  combat  between  the  knight  and 
Orlando  the  knight's  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  but  that  the  knight,  dis- 
regarding the  wound  which  he  had  re-B 
ceived,  kept  on  fighting, 
lie  with  hi-  lulcluon  aimed  «u  well  tiin  blow 
'  Ami  WTered  with  mu  h  tut  the  purhm  f.n-. 
Hint  slln  a<  one  ibe  nepurate  pnrts  adhered. 
And  still  entile,  unlhirl.  the  man  appeared. 
And.  an  the  Mini*,  wltllo  warm  hi  ai  l  Inn.  feel 
Xo  sense  of  »  niniisb  fium  the  n  omul  nr.-  Ktct'1 
the  tierce  knight,  with  vlj-iir  h  i  onbrnke; 

though   dead,    iinpeiisfimis   of  in, 
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Tiffany.— Ed. 

SYMPHONY 


concert! 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tho  2Cd  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony IfaJL  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows! Noren,  "Vita,"  symphony  for 
modern  orchestra;  Brahms,  variations 
en,  a  theme  of  JIaydn. 

Noren'a  symphony  was  produced  at  a 
Gew'&ndhaus  concert  in  Lelpslc  early  in 
January.  1012.  It  was  played  in  Berlin 
In  January  of  the  following  year.  The 
performance  yestorday  was  the  first  in 
this  country.  In  Lelpsic  and  Berlin  the 
r-mphony  was  harshly  criticised.  And 
»»>  wonder. 

An,  old  English  philosopher  remarked 
that  the  life  of  man  was  short,  brutal 
and  nasty.  With,  the  substitution  of 
"'long"  tor  "short''  this  description 
might  justly  be  applied  to  the  "Vita' 
of  Heinrich  Gottlieb  Noren. 

The  composer  has  taken  pains  to  stale 
that  this  iiiasic  is  not  a  portrayal  of 
1  fc.  certainly  not  his  life.  If  it  were. 
It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  a 
noisy  career,  and  we  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Noren  in  private  i.s  a  highly  re- 
spectable citizen.  Xo,  his  symphony, 
t  s.he  has  said,  !s  a  meditation  on  life, 
'halj  contemplative,  half  impassioned 
up  to  the  finale,  in  which  reflection 
Elves  way  to  the  external  enjoyment  of 
life."  Mr.  Noren  has  also  said  that  it 
was  far  from  hi.s  intention  to  write  a 
"program  symphon;. ."  \.  t  at  least  two 
Oerinan  critics  have  declared  that  the 
I'm*"  „£J"ml,nony  might  be  entitled 
_l'au»t, '  .with  the  Scherzo  picturing  the 
walpurgis  night,  th<:  fin.,ie  Auerbach's 
Cellar,  while  the  first  and  third  move- 
nt .'its  arc  ;is  monologues  of  Faust. 

Ir.  Jsorcn  entitles  his  Schetzo  "Doubt" 
Hid  gives  the  further  explanation  "In  a 
9lz#xre  manner."  The  third  movement 
s  '  Former  Years";  the  finale,  "The  Joy 

W  hllc  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Prologue  had  been  written  for  a  mili- 

ry  band  and  forN  perfqrmuiu.e  out  of  || 
'oirs,  the  movement  is  on  the  whole 
ho 'most  thoughtfully  conceived  one  of 
he  four,  the  one  with  the  most  niusical- 
y  dramatic  ideas,  the  one  that  Is  the 
iioot  skilfully  constructed.  If  this  music, 
is  those  that  follow,  were  not  so  aboin- 
nably  noisy!  Mr.  Noren  outvies  in 
heel-  iiolse  even  our  own  Mr.  Clapp. 
Jr.  Noren.  too,  employs  a  huge  orches- 
I*.    The  absence  of  anvils  and  a  wind 
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Taliaferro  and  Tolliver. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prior  to  his  complete,  absorption  in 
military  affairs,  my  uncle,  Col.  (,'har- 
tcrls,  made  various  notes  on  the  con- 
nection bctWeeri  the  surname  Tulliver, 
immortalized  In  "The Kill  on  thcFloss." 
{and  that  of  the  Virginia  family.  Talia- 
ferro /pronounced  "Tolliver  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  referred  some  time  ago 
In  your  department.  These  memoranda, 
which  I  found  this  morning  on  his  desk, 
6eem  to  me  quite  interesting,  so  I  am 
folng  to  try  putting  them  into  shape. 

Now  in  quite  a  new  book  by  Prof. 
Weekley  of  University  College.  Not- 
tingham, entitled  "Surnames,"  he  says 
that  the  modern  English  names,  Telfcr, 
Telford.  Talfourd,  Tolver  ahd  Tulliver— 
"Telfer."  by  the  way.  is  the  way  they 
pronounce  Taliaferro  In  Florida— are  all 
from  the  French  Talllefer.  which  dates 
from  before  the  Domesday  Book:  and 
he  quotes  Cotgravc's  French-English 
dictionary  of  1611  that  Taillefer  was 
"the  surname  of  the  old  Earls  of  Bn- 
sroulcsme;  so  tearmed  because  William 
the  second  Earle  thereof,  clove  with  his 
sword,  at  one  blow,  an  armed  captain 
down  to  the  stoinack."  So  that  Tulliver 
Is  really  ,Cut-Iron— an  example  of  what 
Mr.  Weekley  cleverly  calls  "the  Shake- 
speare type  of  surname." 

Then  Mr.  Weekley  makes  a  rather  In- 
comprehensible remark,  "I  am  told  that 
It.  Tagliaferro  has  adopted  Ihe  form 
Tolver  in  tho  U.  S."  Have  you  ever 
|  noticed  how  Impossible  it  Is  for  an  Eng- 
lishman (except  Viscount  Bryce)  to  get 
anything  quite  right  about  things 
American?  But.  anyway.  Mr.  Weekley 
Is  obviously  correct  about  Taliaferro 
being  an  Italian  name,  of  a  derivation 
parallel  to  the  French  Talllefer. 

This  fits  In  very  well  with  the  state- 
ment In '"American  Aneestry."  volume 
P,  page  S8,  that  the  first  Taliaferro  In 
Vlrglna  was  Robert,  of  Essex  county, 
who  received  in  1655  patents  of  land  in 
Gloucester  county,  including  one  of  6300 
acres  Jointly  with  Col.  Lawrence  Smith, 
whose  daughter  married  Robert  Talia- 
ferro's son;  and  that  the  elder  Talia- 
ferro was  born  in  1635  "probably  in 
Italy."  Right  there  uncle's  notes 
Stopped,  but  I  couldn't  help  wondering 
what  this  Robert  Tagliaferro— straight 
from  Italy,  was  doing  In  Virginia  rtny- 
way;  and  after  a  while  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps,  after  all.  his  people 
were  Italians  living  In  England,  and 
maybe  he  never  law  Italy  at  all.  It 
somehow  seemed  more  appropriate  that 
;• !  a  great  Virginia  planter  should  come 
I  from  England. 

!  .  I    The  thing  rather  got  on  my  mind,  so 
this  afternoon,  ns  uncle  was  away  all 

•  day  with  the  motor.  I  rode  Blennerhas- 
V  sett  down  to  the  Town  Library.  There 
K  were  seven  girls  in  the  reading  room 
B  who  acted  as  if  they  considered  my  rid 

'  Ing  suit  improper,  and  I  wanted  to  take 

*  my.crop  to  them  (you  know  I  have  red 
hair),  but  Miss  Reyes,  the  librarian,  was 
kind,  and  piloted  me  Into  the  "stack  " 

1  where  she  showed  me.  "Genealogical 
'  Glcanlnga  in  England."  by  Henry  P 
Waters,  A.  M.  On  page  1261  of  those 
books  there  is  all  about  the  will  of  n 
certain  Thomas  Gray,  citizen  and  cord 
wainer  of  London,  dated  in  1617,  In  which 
ho  speaks  of  "my  son-in-law,  Francis 
Taliafero."  So  there  was  one  Talia- 
ferro, anyway,  in  England  IS  years  be- 
fore Robert  of  Virginia  was  supposed  to 
be  born. 

I  hope  vou  will  print  my  letter.  It  will 
please  uncle,  and  Miss  V.  M.  Keyes  and 
Mr.  F.   L.  Mudgett.  and  Mr.  J.  C.  l> 


■nitctil 
sir 

Brookllne. 
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Bonnet  Plays 

Joseph     Bonnet.  organist 


of  the 

Church  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  musicians  of  tlm! 
city  when  he  gave  an  organ  recital  at 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boylston  and 
Dartmouth  streets,  last  Monday  even- 
ing, April  16,  under  tneTusTTtTPs  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  opportunity  to  hear  the  successor 
of  Alexandre  Guilmant  on  the  fine  or- 
gan of  the  Old  South  Church  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory. In  whose  organ  school  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  school  of  organ 
playing  have  been  followed  for  many 
years  past.  The  programme  which  M. 
Bonnet  presented  on  this,  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston,  showed  that  he 
stands  for  the  highest  achievements  in 
organ  playing  and  musicianship,  hav- 
ing, like  so  many  of  his  French  and 
'American  contemporaries,  an  especial 
predilection  for  the  composers  of  17th 
and'  18th  century  France.  He  has, 
of  course,  the  national  fondness  for 
Sebastien  Bach,  whom  he  intewfcets  in 
a  masterly  way.  "Wf 

M.  Bonnet  has  himself  composed 
much  for  the  organ,  but  he  modestly 
.placed  only  one  of  his  works  on  the 
Host  tin  programme,  a  composition  that 
revealed  the  same  qualities  of  solid  mu- 
sicianship and  respect  for  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  organ  that  are  ap- 
parent in  his  playing. 

I  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Alex- 
andre Guilmant— Sonata    No.    1,    in  D 

I  minor,  op.  42  (introduction  and  allegro, 
pastorale  and  finale);  Francois  Coupe- 

!rln  (1668-1733).  Soeur  Monique;  Dietrich 

;i  Buxtehude  (1637-1707).  Fugue  in  C 
major;  Padre  Martini  (1706-1784).  Ga- 
votta  ( from  the  12th  sonata  per 
1'organo);  Johann  Sebastien  Bach, 
Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor ;  Seth 
Bingham,  Chorale,  upon  the  tune  of  St. 
Flavian  (dedicated  to  Joseph  Bonnet); 
Cesar  Franck.  Chorale,  No.  3,  .  in  A 
minor:  Joseph  Bonnet,  Variations  d° 
Concert.  -  ^»  ■ 

HAROLD  BAUER  AND 

GABR1L0W1TSCH  PLAY 


its  review  of  Ibsen's  "Pillars  of  Society" 
as  performed  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  re- 
ferred to  the  criticism  published  In  Bos- 
ton when  the  dram*  was  produced  at 
the  Columbia  Theatv%  la  1M6.  These  re- 
iffews  make  entertaining  w<Unc  today.  , 

ft»o  critic  described  the  |s»T  as  "a 
comedy  with  a  broad  vein  of  satire  of| 
the  good-natured  sort,"  and  preferred  the 
play  to  such  "gruesome  productions  as  I 
The  Doll's  House'  and  'Ghosts,'  both 
of  which  occasioned  a  series  of  gasps 
even  from  hardened  theatre-goers." 

Another  thought  that  the  fourth  act 
"was  weakened  by  anti-cllmax  in  the 
ehape  of  a  presentation  of  a  sliver  ser- 
vice which,  though  formal  enough,  was 
not  very  dignified."  As  though  this  pre- 
sentation were  not  the  climax  of  the 
grim  irony  sustained  from  the  beginning 
In  both  dialogue  and  in  situations! 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Boston 
dramatic  critics  at  that  time  rejoiced  in 
the  fact  that  Ibsen's  "pessimistic  view 
does  not  generally  Involve  the  purer 
sex"  in  this  play.  -The  frankness  of 
Ibsen  "often  so  illuminates  as  to  appal 
or  repel."  In  this  pUty  there  "Is  the  ex- 
hibition one  after  another  of  the  various 
crimes  and  shames,  the  lnternetted 
frauds  hnd  perjuries,  the  Inevitable  de- 
cline of  the  sin-corrupted  soul  until  It 
reaches  Its  lowest  hell  In  the  deliberate 
attempt  to  murder,  the  hideous  specta- 
cle being  made  at  every  pblnt  more  of- 
fensive by  the  hypocrisy  In  which,  as  in 
reeking  slime,  all  the  other  vilenesses 
are  Involved  and  soaked." 

Another  critic  found  that  Ibsen  had 
"an  almost  entire  contempt  for  poetic 
art,  a  frankness  that  Is  brutal  and 
rasping  to  sensitive  natures."  This 
critic  found  no  new  doctrine  In  Ibsen. 
"Have  those  who  are  making  such  a 
louse  over  Ibsen  forgotten  the  lessons 
taught  In  the  Bible  •  •  •  He  is  not 
teaching  new  truths,  •  •  •  and 
some,  other  authors  have  done  it  quite 
!  as  effectively  and  a  good  deal  more 
'  agreeably."  The  headlines  of  this  re- 
view included  these:  "Its  Shafts  Aimed 
at  the  'Hypocrites  arnd  Scoundrels.' 
"But  it  Was  Witnessed  Chiefly  by  Re- 
Jflned  Ladles." 

|    One  of  tho  critics  wrote  a  column 
j  which  he,  no  doubt,  thought  would  dis- 
pose of    Ibsen  forever.    He  admitted 
.that  Ibsen  was  a  "strange,  crude,  rug- 
ged. Ill-regulated  literary  force."  He 
^also  characterized  him  as  "a  literary 
ctad."    "There  are  misguided  individuals 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as  to 
♦  make  a  display  of  Irritability  when  a 
''dull.'  uninteresting  and  fatuotis  state- 
ment which  falls  in  effectiveness  is  sup- 
plemented by  that  favorite  expression 
of  the  Ibsenite:  'Ah,  but  how  true  It  lsV 
•fThe  "great  truths"  In  "The  Pillars  ef 
Ssoclety"  are  "all  in  the  Bible,  but  much 
tbetter  expressed."  The  play  itself  "does 
mot  fittingly  represent  hfm  and  all  that 
he  stands  for  •  •  •  The  plays  which 
best  represent  him,  his  thoughts  and  his 
purposes,  those  dramas  which  are  most 
closely  associated  with  his  notoriety, 
»re  decidedly  unhealthy  and  most  perni- 
cious in  their  influence.    These  are  the 
plays  which  have  raised  the  question 
^ks  to  whether  or  not  the  theatre  is 
/the  place  for  the  young  person.  Shall 
'the  0ung  person,   innocent,  Inexperi- 
enced, uneducated,  pr  shall  Ibsen,  be 
excluded  from  the  theatre?  •  •  •  He 
(Ibsen)  has  his  place,  but  that  place 
Is  not  the  public  theatre,  open  to  all 
classes    to  both  sexes,  to  ,persons  of 
all  degrees  of    Intelligence  and  Judg- 
ment. "Our  stage  is  bad  enough  as  it 
is.    It  can  get  along  very  well  for  a 
few  years  without  fresh  Importations 
of  flHh  front  Norway." 
This  indeed  Is  entertaining  reading. 
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in  Boston. 

Harold  nondo;    schuett.  Im- 

romP t« °  RoPcoeo;nSa1ni-Saens  Minuet 
i  and T  Gavotte.  Scherzo;  Arensky.  Suite 

I(8KeeUrecita.s  by  two  distinguished 
pianists,  both  favorites  in  Boston,  have 
been  for  several  years  among  the  most 
Movable  features  of  the  musical  sea- 
Hon  A  very)  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  certain  that  its  anticipation  of 
pleasure  would  be  rewarded,  filled  the 

hThe  program  was  attractive,  not  too 
familiar.  Mr.  Bauer's  arrangement  of 
S  Prelude  and  Fugue  is  skilful  and 
effective  Seltuett's  Impromptu  Rococo 
is  nolsv.  insignificant  music,  lacking  in 
distinction,  a  too  evident  trap  for  ap- 
plause. A.  ensky's  Suite,  a  miniature  car- 
naval,  has  marked  character.  The  s  - 
hotiettes  are  outlined  with  grace,  deli- 
cacy and  imagination. 

The  nianists  were  wholly  In  the  vein 
-ri,"  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  theli 
ertaln 


Mr  Clayton  Hamilton  in  a  letter  to 
the  Evening  Post  of  New  York  has  this 
to  say  about  "William  Vaughn  Moody  s 
drama  "The  Great  Divide": 

"When  'The  Great  Divide  was  first 
produced  I  felt  that  the  play  would  have 
been  better  if  Stephen  Ghent  had 
forcibly  possessed  himself  of  Ruth  Jor- 
dan I  reported  this  Impression  per- 
sonally to  the  author,  anfl  Moody  an- 
swered mo  as  follows:  'You  may  be 
right  When  1  first  began  to  think  »bout 
h  the  theme.  I  started  out  upon  the  basis 
Ithat  you  have  suggested.  But.  when 
TI  talked  the  story  over  with  certain  of 
mv  friends,  I  30on  began  to  see  that  tr 
I  based  the  play  on  rape.  It  would  lose 
nil  chance  of  being  accepted  In  the  com- 
mercial theatres.  The  public  was  not 
veadv.  So  I  began  to  think  of  the  story 
In  this  new  way,  and  wrote  it  as  you 
see.'  This  conversation,  of  course,  Is  not 
repeated  verbatim.  I  have  merely  tried 
to  write  a  record  of  a  necollection  that 
4b  .necessarily  a  little  dim  after  many 
Intervening  years."  • 

Thus  Moody  agreed  with 
Dumas  the  younger  in  his  | 
h  play  by  Emile  Bergerat 
had  written  a  novel  entitled 
I  which  appeared  first4  in  Gil 
then,  published  ,by  Ollendorff 
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Paris  declined  to  produce  it. 
[the  play  to  Dumas,  who  answer 
[have  read  your  piece.  It  is, 
opinion,  full  of  talent,  wit  and  < 
lion;  but  after  the  third  scene 
last  act  it  does  not  go  at  all, 
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Horror.    Barriere  wrote  a  re 

■y.    'L'Outraffe.'    which  re 
fled  on  account  of  the  subje 
i  s  'L' Maine'  met  with  the  s 
for  tho  same  reason",  and  in  ' 
I  broke  my  nose  over  tho  sa>_ „ 
culty."    Dumas,  howovrr,  suggested  that 
Bergerat    might   succeed   where  others 
Wad  failed.  If  he  would  devise  a  new 
ition   of  the  protilcm — what  should 
usband  do  In  the  matter? 
t    last    "piore    de    Frileuse"  was 
Produced  at  the  Am!>1gu,  Dec.  10,  1885. 
The  story  Is  as  follows:  A  young  wife 
Is  drugged  and  violated  by  a  valet.  So 
the  husband  believes.    But.  unlike  the 
apposition  of  events  In  the  novel,-  the 
inusband  finally  learns  that  the  servant 
IJad  no  thought  of  wronging  the  woman: 
lie  drugged  her  only  that  he  might  pass  ', 
into  tho  chamber  of.  another.  There 
■was  only  one  performance  to  which  the 
press  and  friends  were  invited.  Bergerat 
has  written  an  amusing  account  of  the 
difficulties  he   mot  in  producing  the 
drama. 

I  "p  Outrage."  a  drama  in  seven  acts,  to 
which  Dumas  referred,  was  written  by  I 
Theodore  Barriere  and  Plouvier.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  ' 
Feb.  25,  1S59.  A  young  girl,  who  had 
suddenly  become  insane,  was  cured  by  a 
friend  of  the  family.  He  fell  in  ldvo 
with  her  and  married  her.  On,  the  wed- 
ding ni.sht  she  recalls  the  fact  that  her 
Insanity  had  been  caused  by  the  shock 
resulting  from  the  intrusion  of  sojne  un- 
known man  into  her  bedroom',  she  now 
feigns  madness,  but  her  tears  betray 
her.  -  She  weeps!"  cries  her  husband, 
before  she  did  not  weep.  She  is  not 
mad!"  There  is  a  distressing  explana- 
tion at  the  end  of  which,  the  husband 
leaves  in  search  of  the  unknown. 
Sardou's  "Da  Haine"  was  produced 
t  ,  the  Gaiete,  Paris,  Dec.  3,  1874. 
iffenbach  was  then  manager  of  that 
ntatre  and  he  composed  incidental 
luste  for  the  play.  The  subject  is  an  . 
pisode  in  the  strife  of  the  Guelphs 
tnrt  Ghibellines.  Cordelia,  a  .  proud 
Aristocrat  of  Sienna,  from  the  balcony  5 
if  her  palace,  insults  with  bitter  taunts  I 
>n  his  low  birth,  Orso,  a  hero  of  the 
jeople.  who  had  ventured  to  throw  a! 
rarland  to  her.  In  a  street  fight  be-; 
ween  the  factions,  her  palace' is  in- 
'adeci,  and  Orso  works  his  wicked  will  ' 
Hit  Cordelia,  thirsting  for  vengeance 
lid  not  see  Orso's  face.  She  could  recog'- 
tizc  him  only  by  his  voice.  The  story  of 
he  two  becoming  lovers  and  their  fate 
id  not  suit  Parisian  taste.  "The1 
tenting  and  burning  in  Sienna  ro- 
Binci^u  them  too  poigantly  of  the  Com-i 
ie*    Set     man*  this*  play  divides  j 


with  "Patric"  the  honor  of  being  Sar- 
dou's masterpiece. 

The  repulsive  subject  was  not  ab- 
horrenf  to  dramatists  or  audiences  in 
the  years  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  Old  'Un  remembers  how  much  the 
success  of  Kate  Bateman  was  due  to 
tho  vigor  and  ability  of  Papa  Bate- 
man s  management,  for  which  nothing 
was  too  audacious  or  too  insignificant 
She  was  presented  as  "Miss  Bateman"  in 
dignified  form,  which  rebuked  any  flip- 
pant  familiarity   with    the  Christian 
name.    Mr.  Bateman  was  "claquer"  in 
ordinary,   and  the  duty  of  "counting 
the  house"  in  the  ticket  office  never 
prevented  him  from  turning  up  art  the 
proper  time  at  the  back  of  the  theatre 
to  initiato  and  maintain  the  applause 
for  his  "star"  with  the  impact  of  his  1 
mighty  hands,  calloused  by  long  expe- 1 
rience.    In  one  particular  he  surpassed 
the  modern  publicity  man    wjho  often ! 
hardly  pretends  to  any  personal  faith  ' 
In  the  wares  which  he  exploits,  purely 
as  a  matter  of  art.   The  old  man's  be- 
lief In  his  daughter's  merits  was  no 
pose.  It  was  sincere  and  solemn.  When 
"Evangeline"  was  played,  the  heroine 
at  one  point  lay  asleep  upon  a  bench 
on  the  stage,   which  represented  the 
deck  of  a  steamer,  the  apparent  mo- 
tion being  effected  by  the  movement  c-f 
a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi  at  the 
back.    In  those  simple  days  ("  'twas  60 
years  since"),  people  enjoyed  a  pano- 
rama of  itself,  and  spent  money,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half,  to  watch  Ban- 
vards.    One  night  the  narrator  was 
chatting    in    the    theatre    lobby  with 
Bateman  while  this  scene  was  going 
on,  when  he  broke  away  through  one 
of  the  doors  into  the  auditorium,  and 
took  a  good  part  in  the  clapping  which 
had  greeted  presumably  some  striking 
feature  on  the  canvas.    Not  such  was 
Bateman's  Interpretation,   but,   as  he 
turned  back  to  resume  his  conversa- 
tion, he  explained:    "No  one  living  can 
lie  on  a  bench  like  my  daughter." 
Boston.  OLD  'UN. 

Kate  Bateman,  whose  death  is  re- 
ported, is  hardly  a  name  to  the  younger 
feneration  of  our  playgoers,  yet  she 
Was  once  a  famous  actress.    Born  In 
^Baltimore  in  1842,  she  appeared  on  the 
Stage  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  when  she  was 
four  years  old.    Her  first  appearance  in 
London  was  In   1851  as  Richmond  in 
f'Rtchard  III."   The  play  "Evangeline," 
'<*f  which  "The  Old  'Un"  speaks,  was 
oduced  in  New  York  In  1860.  Miss 
iteman    made    a    sensation    as  the 
srolne   in   "Leah."     Nast  caricatured 
miably  in  the  part.    In  1875  she  | 
yed    Dady    Macbeth    with    Irving.  ! 
romlnent  in  the  classic  and  romantic  I 


||n  "Colonel  Newcomb."    She  played  in 
London  as  late  as  1912  in  "The  Toung 
er  Generation." 

"The  Old  'Un"  speaks  of  "Papa" 
Bateman,  Mr.  Bateman,  Bateman. 
"Colonel  Bateman"  if  you  please.  It 
was  Bateman  that  brought  over  the 
first  opera  bouffn  company  with  Tostee 

When  Miss  Bateman  fir.it  came  to  the 
Boston  Theatre, .  April  23,  1860. 
"Evangeline,"  she  was  announced  as 
"The  Renowned  Child-Artiste."  In 
March.  1866,  at  tho  same  theatre,  she 
played  Leah,  and  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "Fazio." 

When  Miss  Bateman  played  Evange- 
line in  1860  in  New  York  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son took  the  part  of  Baptlste  and  J.  H. 
Stoddart  that  of  Father  Fellcten. 

N.  M.  Ludlow,  managing  with  Smith 
the  St.  Charles  Theatre  of  New  Orleans 
in  1860-51,  describes  in  "Dramatic  Life 
as  I  Found  It,"  the  engagement  of  the 
Bateman  children,  Kate  and  Ellen,  for  10 
nights.  "These  children  were  truly 
wonderful,  the  first  being  7,  the  second 
5  years  of  age.  These  were  the  children 
of  H.  L.  Bateman  and  Sidney  Cowell. 
daughter  of  old  Joe  Cowell.  They  were 
very  successful  for  a  few  years  as  chil- 
dren. When  arriving  at  early  woman-  ! 
hood  Ellen  married  and  withdrew  from 
the)  stage,  but  Kate  continued  as  an 
actress  to  this  present  writing  (1880),  | 
and  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Crowe  but  plays 
under  the  name  of  Kate  Bateman.  Dur- 
ing this  engagement  at  New  Orleans 
Kate  played  Richmond  in  "Richard  III" 
to  her  sister's  Richard,  Portia,  Macbeth; 
and  in  comedies  and  farces  now  for- 1 
gotten.   Their  father  played  with  them. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The   Sunday   Herald  has  mentioned 
some   very   enjoyable   concerts,    given ! 
years  ago,  in  the  old  Tremont  Temple.  ] 
Although   a   constant   reader  of   your  j 
musical  and  dramatic  columns,  I  have 
never  seen  any  article  relating  to  the  | 
old  "Orchestral  Union."  That  organiza- 
tion, although  only  25  men,  formed  the 
real  nucleus  of  our  renowned  B.  S.  O., 
and'  to  hear  their  concerts,  the  program 
of  which  might  seem  today  unique,  the 
real  music  lovers  of  Boston  would  gather 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  enjoy  what  at  that  time* 
was  a  real  musical  treat.    The  Union  j 
was  a  co-operative  association,  started  | 
in  the  early  fifties.    Carl  Zerrahn  was  | 
the  conductor  and  William  Schultze  the  I 
leader.  ■  \ 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  was  not  j 
Invariably   the  same,  for  there  were 
comparatively  few  good  musicians  in 
Boston  in  those  days— and  some  mem- 
1  bers  were  likely  to  have  a  very  im- 
portant' engagement.    The  Mendelsohn 
Quintette  Club— then  in  its  zenith— were 
j  all  prominent  members  of  the  Orches- 
tral Union.    At  that  time  no  musician 
'ever  heard  of  the  Iron  clad  rule  "no 
substitutes."  ' 

My  first  recollection  of  the  orchestra 
'was  as  follows:  First  violins,  William 
Schultze,  Carl  Meisel.  G.  F.  Suck,  Carl 
Gautner,  and  sometimes  Henri  Suck. 
Francis  Riha;  second  violins,  Charles 
Eichler,  Julius  Eichler,  Theodore  Venon,  ] 
August  Schneider;  violas,  Thomas  [ 
Ryan,  Fritz  Zohler  (Gustav  Krebs);! 
celli.  Wulf  Freis,  Lo  Blanco,  Jugnlckel 
A.  Suck;  bassi,  A.  Stein,  A.  Kammer- 
ling,  A.  Kehrhahnn;  flutes.  George  Kop- 
|  pits,  F.  W.  Schlimper;  oboes,  A.  L.  De 
Ribas,  Carl  Faulwasser;  clarinete, 
Joachin  Schultz,  Alex  McDonald;  bas- 
soon, Hohnstock-Kalkmann;  cornets, 
Anton  Heinicke,  John  Pinter;  horns, 
Maas,  Trojsi;  trombone,  Stein,  A.  Rege- 
stein;  drums,  Keach,  Stohv;  English 
horn,  De.  Ribas. 

From  first  to  last  the  oboe  and  cornet 
section  remained  the  same.  Other  sec- ' 
tions  were  frequently  changing,  especial- 
ly during  later  years— with  the  advent* 
of  new  musicians.  George  Doesch,  Will- 
iam Rietzel,  the  Helndel  brothers,  Will- 
iam and  Ernest  Regesteln,  Ferdinand 
Zohler,  Charles  Venon,  Ernst  Weber, 
Louis  R.  Goerlng  and  Prof.'  Louis 
Coenen.  whose  advent  was  announced 
as  "den  Herr  Louis  Coenen  from  Rot- 
terdam," Joined  later. 

The  program  included  six  numbers. 
Overture,  waltz,  symphony,  solo,  se- 
lection and  finale,  and  for  symphonies 
we  had  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Schubert  and  Gade.  During  the  novelty 
and  popularity  of  the  great  organ  there 
were  solos  on  that  instrument  by 
Dr.  Tuckerman,  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Eugene. 
Thayer,  B.  J.  Lang,  George  Whiting 
and  last,  though  not  least,  Mrs. 
Frohock. 

The  concerts  commenced  with  25  cents 
admission,  six  tickets  for  $1.  After- 
wards single  tickets  were  50  cents  and 
packages,  three  for  $1.  Tho  raised  price 
together  with  the  concerts  of  the  "How- 
ard Musical  Association"  proved  disas- 
trous, and  after  1868  the  Orchestral 
1  nion  became  a  thins  of  the  past  and 
unknown  to  many  of  this  generation. 

a-,      r.    ^  ELIZA  HALL. 

The  Orchestral  Union,  Carl  Zerrahn 
conductor,  gave  its  first  concert  in  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Nov.  22,  1864.  Here  is  the  program 
Rclssigen  overture  .to  the  Romantic 
opera,  "The  Rockmill";  Osborne  and  De 
Bcriot,  DUo  for  violin  and  piano.  Will- 

»      »UdtZe.  and  U  Hekl:  -Wittmann, 
waltz      Magic   Sounds";  Mendelssohn 
binfonle  bcherzo  from  the  Sinfonic  in  A  ' 
minor  commonly  called  the  Scotch  Siu- 
lonl&i  Wagner,  grand  overture  to  the! 


of  Tears."  German  Song:  Zerrahn. 
Prairie  Polka  (first  time);  Meyerbeer, 
Coronation  March  from  the  opera  "The 
Prophet."  Dwlght's  Journal  of  Music 
said:  "Among  t:-,e  30  we  recognized  10 
or  11  of  the  old  familiar  forms  and 
faces  of  the  Germanians,  besides  several 
of  the  best  resident  musicians  who  eked 
out  the  strength  of  the  Germania  last 
year." 

The  Boston  Musical  Fund  Society,  F. 
Suck  conductor  (also  C.  C.  Perkins  and 
J.  C.  D.  Parker,  directors),  gave  a  con- 
cert in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  as  late  as 
April  21,  1855.  Its  firse  concert,  con- 
ducted by  C.  H.  Mueller,  was  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Nov.  27,  1847.  The  orchestra 
numbered  55,  "all  the  available  talent  of 
the  city." 

The  last  concert  of  the  Orchestral 
Union  appears  to  have  been  on  March  4, 
1868,  when  Miss  Natall  sang  and  George 
W.  Sumner,  pianist,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public.    The  program  was 
as  follows:   Sterndale  Bennett,  overture  ' 
to  "The  Naids";  Verdi,  "Ernanl  Invo- 
laml,"  Miss  Natali;  Mendelssohn,  Cap- j 
rleclo  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  orches-  i 
tra  (Mr.  Sumner,  plenist);  Vieuxtemps  . 
Reverie  arranged  for  orchestra;  Schu- ) 
bert,    Unfinished    Symphony,    Eckert,  I 
Swiss  Echo  Song  (Miss  Natall);  Meyer- 
beer, Soldiers'  Chorus,  Prayer,  and  Bar-  ' 
carole  from  "The  North.  Star"  (by  re- 
quest). 

Mrs.  Frohock,  to  whom  Miss  Hall  re- 
fers, was  Mrs.  L.  S.  Frohock.  Organists 
appeared  with  the  Orchestral  Union  in 
this  order:  W.  Eugene  Thayer  (Jan. 
13.  1864);  B.  J.  Lang  (Jan.  20.  1864);  J.  H, 
Wlllcox  (Feb.  3,  1864);  Dr.  S.  P.  Tucker-, 
man  (Feb.  3,  1864);  Mrs.  Frohock  (FebJ 
24);  "The  distinguished  lady  organistj 
will  make  her  first  appearance  in  Bost 
ton,  performing  two  solos,  in  the  severp 
and  free  styles,  viz.,  the  celebrated  Toc- 
cata in  F  by  Bach,  and  an  offertoire  by 
Battiste  (sic),  first  time  in  Boston";  J. 
K.  Paine  (March  2,  1864);  Henry  Carter 
(March  9,  1864);  George  Whiting  (May 
11,  1864).  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Frohock 
had  won  fame  in  western  cities  as  Miss 
Tillinghast.  Mr.  Dwight  gently  chlded 
her  for  "change  of  stops"  in  her  per- 
formance ,  of  Bach's  Toccato  "where 
Bach  intended  none."  Mr.  Dwight  did 
'not  know  that  Bach  was  admired  by 
those  who  heard  him  play  for  his  skill 
in  registration. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  on  Oct.  22,  1S81 
As  the  Orchestral  Union  stopped  giv- 
ing Its  afternoon  concerts  in  1868,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  Orchestra  was  its  direct  succes- 
sor. The  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
Carl  Zerrahn  conductor,  gave  symphony 
concerts  from  Dec.  28,  1865,  to  March  9, 
1882.  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, Bernard  Llstemann,  conductor, 
gave  concerts  in  Boston  Music  Hall 
from  Oct.  24.  1S79,  to  May  5,  1881.  On 
Nov.  10,  1881,  Dr.  Louis  Maas  became 
the  conductor,  for  Mr.  Llstemann  had 
become  concert  master  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Philharmonic 
concerts  under  Dr.  Maas  continued  un- 
til April  13,  1882.  They  began  again, 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  conductor,  Nov.  29,  1882, 
and  ended  on  April  4,  1883.  In  the  early 
90's  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
led  by  Mr.  Listermann,  gave  concerts 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  and  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre. 

Years  ago  there  was  another  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  Boston.  Its  first  con- 
ceit was  on  Dec.  9,  1843,  when  J.  G. 
Jones  was  the  conductor.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  turn,  by  Mr.  Herwig  and  by 
Mr.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Zerrahn  became  the 
conductor  on  Nov  24,  1855.  The  last 
concert  was  probably  the  one  on  April  11, 
1863.  Different  orchestras  took  part. 
Thus,  in  1849,  Gungl's,  the  orchestra  of 
the  Italian  opera,  Loder's  orchestra  and 
Max  Maretzek's  orchestra  were  billed. 

Mr.  August  Suck  of  Roxbury  could  tell 
many  stories  about  these  early  orches- 
tras. He  celebrated  his  80th  birftiday 
on  March  16.  He  was  the  violoncellist 
at  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
■Sept.  11,  1S54.  In  Vienna  he  played  un- 
der Abt  and  the  elder  Johann  Strauss. 
Here  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  for  14  years.  Over 
80  years  old,  he  is  still  teaching. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  recent  performances  of  "East 
Lynne"  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  brought 
to  mind  the  old  days  when  this  play 
was  one  of  the  standbys  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  when  Annie  Clarke  made  the 
house  weep  over  the  woes  of  the  tor- 
tured heroine.  I  recall  a  pair  of  red- 
headed twins,  husky  boys,  classmates 
of  mine  at  the  Mayhew  School,  peoto- 
types  of  Girofle  and  Girofla  McCarthy 
in  Nalbro  Bartley's  story,  "Have  a 
Heart!"  One  of  the  twins,  during  a 
tense  moment  in  the  play,  swallowed  a 
candy  ball  and  had  to.be  hustled  out 
into  the  hall  of  curios  and  slapped  -rig- 
orously on  the  back  to  keep  him  from 
choking.  These  lads  had  a  sister  very 
like  the  Margot  of  the  above-mentioned 
story,  who,  in  intimate  moments,  used  to 
extract  a  delapidated  chamois  case  from 
the  depths  of  her  left  stocking,  spilling 
out  during  the  process  a  startling  array 
of  Attleboro  jewelry.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  present  fashion  in  skirts  would 
make  this  receptacle  so  safe  a  hiding 
place  as  it  was  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties. This  reminds  me  of  B.arrie's 
play,  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  wherein 
'one  of  the  characters  describes  the  "in- 
!  falliable"  test  adopted  by  Scotland  Yard 
i  to  determine  whether  a  woman  is  a  lady 
or  just  common  clay.  It  seems  that 
a  lady  may  forget  all  her  other. reflne- 
J  inents,  but  she  never  loses  the  habit 
'    ig  her,  valuables  Ja.  her  bodice. 
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"Strange."  muses  Mr.  Bodie:  "I  wonder 
>iho  was  the  first  woman  to  do  It?  It 
couldn't  have  been  Eve." 

Speaking  of  the  Mayhew  School  twins, 
I  think  that  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  had  a 
son  there  in  my  time,  and  there  was  a 
boy  in  the  same  generation  who  went 
there  and  who  had  theatrical  aspirations 
which  were  persistent  enough  to  event- 
ually make  him  a  fairly  good  actor 
in  minor  parts.  Many  a  wink  I  have 
given  him  across  the  footlights  when 
ne  was  in  the  throes  of  announcing: 
"Me  lud,  the  carriage  waits."  John 
Gilbert  was  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  Mayhew  outfit,  but  he  came 
earlier  on  tho  scene. 

Passing  through  Alden  street  the  other 
day  I  thought  of  John  Stetson,  the 
youthful  sprinter,  and  his  publishing 
activities  in  that  reminiscent  region. 
Then  I  looked  up  at  the  old  Howard, 
where  so  many  good  performances  were 
given  when  E.  L.  Davenport  was  in 
(his  prime.  "Ichabod,  Ichabod,"  I  mused, 
"the  glory  is  departed."  The  region 
is  now  overrun  by  the  movies,  and  the 
staid  Bostonlan  of  an  older  generation 
must  wonder  at  the  change.  Maj.  Pen- 
dennis,  seasoned  old  stager  that  he  was. 
finally  found  that  he  couldn't,  even  with 
■his  valet's  assistance,  keep  up  with  the 
procession.  The  whir  gig  of  time  was 
too  much  even  for  his  dauntless  spirit. 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  many  years  ago  re- 
marked: 

Grow  old  along  with  me, 
Toe  best  is  yet  to  be! 
which  is  probably  true,  if  you.  look  far 
enough  ahead  and  forget  the  present; 
but,    for  an   elderly   man    with  gouty- 
feet,  shuffling  along  Tremont  row  in 
the  crush  of  wild-eyed  bargain-hunters, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  believe.      J.  W. 
Boston,  April  8. 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  March 
24  says:  "At  a  recent  meeting  at  St. 
James's  Theatre  Mr.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain declared  that  amusement  is  as 
essential  a  part  of  national  work  as 
eating  and  drinking.  The  war  office 
likewise  has  spoken  in  the  same  sense. 
And  yet  the  way  of  this  'indispensable' 
entertainer  is  made  hard  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  one  to  employ  to  help 
|him  in  his  entertainment..  National  ■ser- 
vice has  snatched  the  scene  shifter,  the 
electrician  and  the  stage  carpenter!  if 
:  the  terms  of  a  new  order  are  retained  ' 
|theatrieal  enterprise  will  become  an  im- .' 
Possibility  in  this  country.    Whilst  hone 

jean  deny  the  needs  of  food  production  I 

and  we  least  of  all — common,  sense  and| 

[gratitude    to    a   particularly  patriotic 
body  of  persons  should  dictate  a  rea-  I 

i  soned  line  of  conduct  with  stage  hands. 
Let  them  be  entitled  to  pursue  their  old  j 
occupations — after  6  P.  M.    In  that  way  I 
neither  national  service  nor  the  theatre  \ 

would  be  hurt    In  these  days,  when  the  1 
yeast   of  entertainment   is   needed  to! 
I  leaven  the  lump  of  hard  work  in  mine 
or  munition  factory,  or  months  of  dan- 
ger and  physical  hardship  at  the  front, 
it  is'  certainly   unfortunate   to  hinder 

m^ST^m  tal?t  a~n^caPital  are  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  adds:  "The  war 
Mnh!t'(?p?rently"ltolle<>  the  num™ 
SLii heatrl,cal  Performances,   either  in 

In  a  numhe  th?  ,arge  P™incial Towns 
in_a  number  of  cases  prices  have  been 
reduced,  and  In  a  number  of  others  per" 
n°eXrCeS  beg'n  at  an  earlier  hour;  bu 
open  nar  rneSaidS  °?e  number  of  h°"ses 
the  e'n»e^  ,aS  re»ards  the  character  of 

change         ment'  iS  there  much'  lf  «£. 

' If  ^e  take  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Ber-  - 
"ner  Tageblatt  we  find  no  feVer  than 
30  houses  in  full- swing.  Some  of  the" 
are  theatres  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  masses,  and  not  much  skill  orbeautv 
is  placed  before  the  spectators  Operet- 
tas are  numerous.   But  farcical  comedy 

?n  w     f"QJif  18  not  a  Pr°minent'  feature 
n  Berlin  theatrical  life,  and  it  is Z, 
Uionable  whether  the  police .would  tot 
erate  too  much  of  it 
"At  the  Royal  Opera  House  we  have 

ha™  *La n,?theKr  °Pera  house  'Ta"« 
haeuser.     At  the  better  class  theatres 

TX^'e  representations  of  Shakespeare 

The  ehe  6;;er  POpu,ar  'Alt  Heidelberg  •' 
The  comedies,  as  a  rule,  are  good-sev- 
eral of  them  classical 

KtynthI!eL",\Sre&t  My  exists-a  gal- 
etj  that  has  been  reproved  by  the  press 
on  the  ground  that  the  tone  of  the  p"avs 
produced  hardly  responds  to  tho  needs 
of  the  hour.   But  that,  of  course,  is  an 

con^ntTor0"-  ^  affeCtIng  ; 

"Though  afflicted  by  a  shortage  of 
Foar'  Trntf UfffrS  n°  sh-tagV?n1fam°a 
closed  «  I  C  t,me  the  theatres  were 
closed  a  day  a  week,  but  that  is  past 

Won  "ca;^?0]1"'  ofreK 
essentia," hf,nd,  11  in  the  P'aV-  It  is  an 
who  fiaL  °i  ?ar  niach'"ery  for  those 
the  f.  Jt  1  and  for  those  who  labor  in 
the  factory  and  farm." 

lished  Lt°"d0n  Ti™es  of  March  24  pub-  M 
oc£d  »l J6VieW  of  Granville  Ban- 
tocks  symphony,  "The  Hebrides": 
„~»,  comPoser  who  deals  in  atmo- 
sphere, who  writes  round  a  poem  or  a 
«r°'u«r  who  champions  obscure  na- 
tionalities is  a  godsend  to  critics.  Here 
at  last  is  something  which  can  be 
named.  His  atmosphere  has  a  quality. 
Ma  poem  a  story,  his  hero  a-  character. ! 
hts  nationality  a  place.  Not  only  can 
some  account  be  given  of  such  work. 
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„ut  the  man  can  be  accounted  for.  He 
was  by  hie  parentage,  upbringing,  social 
^position,  or  what  not,  bound,  or  at  least 
likely,  to  write  thus.    If  he  haa  a  lovei 
of  and  a  gift  for  melody,  it  Is  because 
he  Is  from  Ireland.    If  his  music  haa  a 
wav  of  going  straight  to  the  point  it  is| 
because  he  Is  a  colonial.    Mr.  Bantock 
mi  has.  however,  up  to  now  rather  broken 
I  the  rules  of  the  game.    By  birth  half 

■  Scotch  and  by  training  wholly  metro-, 

■  polltan  he  has  yet  turned  his  eyes  to; 
r  tho  east  ,  if  he  has  set  tunes,  they  have( 

■  been  Irish:  If  English  poems,  they  have 
I  been  literary.  But  blood  has  begun  to 
R  tell.     Here   Is   the    'Hebrldean'  Sym- 

r,Pl"°But  it  Is  possible  to  take  another 
[  I  view  of  a  composer-that  he  is  writing 
[  I  lust  music  Mr.  Bantock's  music  has  a 
r  ;  link  with  the  past  In  still  maintaining 
I  I  key  as  a  principle  of  unity;  there  is 
I  need  to  remark  this,  because  that  is  an 
F  !  anchor  which  more  than  one  captain  of 
a  tall  ship  has  seen  fit'  to  slip.  He  Is 
I  willing  however,  to  forego  all  chord- 
f  connection  except  the  semitonal.  and  to 
I  rely  on  "pedal*  for  getting  back  his  ( 
f  unitv.  Anything  will  sound  well  on  or 
•  under  a  pedal,  but  not  all  pedals  will  i 
f  justify  anything.  He  is  an  apostle  of  i 
the  moving  base,  and  in  that  and  his 
L  fertile  invention,  both  in  pattern  and 
I  richness  of  texture,  lies  his  strength:  if 

■  his  melodies  were  more  akin  to  each 
P  other  and  grew  more  naturally  In  their 
fc..  surroundings,  his  work  would  gain  in 

k,  b  "There  Is  no  printed  score  of  this  sym- 
l  iphonv.  so  that  an  attempt  to  describe  It 
I  merciv  from  what  was  heard  must  be 
i  -  taken  'errors  f  xcepted'  as  they  say.  It 
y  may  for  convenience  be  divided  into  two 
nearlv  equal  ha  Ives— before  and  after 
I  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme  on 

■  two  horns.  The  first  half  broadens  the 
i. '  basis  of  interest  by  all  sorts  of  side  is-' 
B|  sues.  There  is  an  arpeggio  all  down  the 
H  wind  in  succession,  which  supplies  much 
I  of  the  string  work  later  on,  a  chro- 

■  matlc  progression  on  the  brass  to  re- 

■  lieve  the  pentatonlc  theme  and  to  build 

■  a  bridge  for  ornamental  modulating  pas- 

■  sages,  a  wild  keening  on  the  solo  viola, 

■  which  is  a  cousin  of  the  flute  solo  In 
I  'Flflne  at  the  Fair.'  a  solo  violin  float- 
I  ing  on  a  stationary  double-basses  muted 

■  and  much  divided,  and  the  harp  pick- 
ling out  fourths.  Then,  so  that  beauty 
I  may  not  have  it  all  Its  own  way,  we  hear 

3  chromatic  scales  at  some  abominable 

■  Interval  on  two  wind  Instruments  and 

■  great  .heartrending  clangs  on  the  brass 

■  built  up  of  every  known  tone.   The  ex- 

■  position  is  clear,  and  the  climax  of  the 

■  first  part  is  strong,  though  there  is  a 

■  dull  minute  before  this  while  the  several1 

■  voices  are  mustering. 

I     "The  second  half  is  broadly  contrasted' 

I  with  the  first  as  a  stretto.    Just  as  the! 

II  statement  oe  the  first  theme  by  an  in-; 
E  genious  wobble  nn  its  fourth  note  hinted | 

I  at  the  queer  scale  of  the  bagpipe  andi 

II  led  us  to  expect  all  sorts  of  elflshness.; 

■  so  the  Introduction  of  the  second  theme 
fil  by  overlapping  horns,  like  the  'corn!  dl 
I)  bas6etto'  in  Mozart's  'Recordare,'  fore- 
11  tells  the  lightening  up  to  the  parts  by 
El  which  ell  the  refractory  elements  will 
N  be   forced  to  conform  to  law.  Frag- 

H  menta  of  the  two  elemental  themes  get 
I  buffeted  int"  shape  by  mere  attrition,  as 
■l  the  sea  buffets  n   'spire  of  land  cleft  ( 
1 1  from  the  mam  and  walled  about  with, 
I  mews.'    And  now  the  unifying  principle  | 
!  is  introduced.    It  comes  first  in  a  long 
J  shake,  inverted  pedal,  which  gathers  the  i 
HI  discprds  to  a  centre.   Then  those  vicious  j 
!    I  harp  notes  find  their  explanation.  They 
ffm}'  winder  through  the  wind  Instruments  to  | 
El  mt  brass,  where,  as  a  falling  fourth,  j 
'    fney  serve  the  same    purpose    as  the 
(•^•uflslng  fourth  did  In  'Flflne,'  and  as  a  j 
pi/combination  of  the  two  does  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The 
i'   trumpet  Is  haunted,  and  at  last  obsessed 
by   them.     He    goes    stark   mad.  Tho 
orchestra  tries  in  vain  to  drown  him. 
Finally,  the  trombones  take  him  under 
I  their  care,  and  bring  back  the  sanity 
\      with  which  :>nv  .  weil-conduotcd  sym- 
phony would  now  end.     Bit  we  have 
I  first  the  gathered  fruit  of  all  this  riot, 
!  a  revised  form  of  the  first  theme  on  the 
j  violoncello,     very     welcome,     then  a 
|i  I  'Lament.'  which  may  be  a  sop  to  the 
program-mongers,  but  which  is  musically 
rather  out  of  place,  and  a  final  close 
pianissimo  on  a  chord  which  contains  at 
t  '  least  all  the  diatonic  notes  of  the  scale. 
"Mr.  Bantock  would  probably  prefer 
to  be  judged  by  this  fine  symphony  than 
by  'Omar  Khayyam.'  " 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  Glas- 
gow in  February.  1316.  It  was  performed 
?  in  London  on  March  18.    The  Pall  Mall 
E  Gazette  said  of  it:    "The  work  is  pro- 
gram-music    unabashed.      So  vividly 
I  does  it  illustrate  what  may  be  described 
1  I  as  its  anccdotical  side  that  that  ele- 
I  ment  in  it  is  clamorous  to  be  visualized. 
!  i  One  might  term  It  an  opera,  or,  better 
1  still,  a  music  drama,  without  words, 
1  j  I  ,->nd  one  which  would  require  spectacu- 
K    lar  mounting  at  that.   The  weakness  of 
,   '  such  forms  of  composition  is  that  they 
■''I  render  almost  Inevitable  the  recourse  to 
■  a  kind  of  device  that  theatrical  conduc- 
V  tors  having  to  do  with  melodrama  used 
i  to  call  'hurry-music'    Here  it  Is  hurry- 
I  music  of  a  vastly  superior  type,  but 
>4  the  governing  idea  is  the  same.    •   •  • 
*V  Those   who  expect  subjective  thought 
>jt  expressed  in  terms  of  music  will  be  dls- 
i  onrvolnted.    Those  who  are  content  with 


lavish   use  of  tecnnicai  reauurw  i  .i. 
shed  brilliance."  

Notes  About         Zi  o'^  ™- 
Music.  Musicians  lancompoaer whose 

and  the  Stage,  opera,  "A  Lover  s 
iftuarraL"  was  produced  at  Liverpool  for 

tho  first  time  in  England  on  March  22. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  Engelof 
this  city  for  the  following  Information: 
"The  opera  referred  to  is  'I  Dispettosil 
Amantl,"  bv  Attilio  Parelli.  flnst  per- 
formed at  Philadelphia.  Feb.  28,  1912,  with  I 
Alice   Zeppllll,   Louise   Berat,  Amedio 
Bassl  and  Mario  Sammarco  in  the  cast  i 
The  book  is  by  Enrico  Comittl.  The 
score,  with  an  English  version  by  Almai 
Strettell,  Is  pubUshcd  by  G.  Schirmer, 
New  York.  I  believe  Parelli  was  one  of 
the  assistant  conductors  under  Campa- 
ninl." 

Charles  Martin  Lbeffler's  choral  ode, 
"For  one  who  fell  In  battle."  was  per- 
formed by  the  Oriana  Madrigal  Society, 
London,  March  26.  "A  fine  study  in  dis- 
solving harmonics,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "but  our  generation  will  never 
hear  melody  again  as  the  madrigallsts 
1  understood  it,  and  harmonics  alone  re- 
duce the  voices  to  instruments.  It  was, 
however,  a  fine  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
choir;  it  was  long,  and  not  easy,  and 
except  for  some  faulty  intonation 
amongst  the  sopranos,  who  lost  pitch 
several  times  in  the  evening,  it  -went 
faultlessly." 

Puccini's  new  opera,  "La  Rondlne" 
("The  Swallow"),  was  announced  for 
production  at  Monte  Carlo  March  27. 

Mmr.  Clara  Butt  has  made  a  sensa- 
tion in  London  by  singing  a  new  song 
with  orchestra,  written  for  her  by  Ed- 


week's  audience)  pro,  as  against  a 
meagre     182  con.— Dally  Telegraph, 

March  17.  ' 

There  is  a  London;  cabman — at  least, 
wo  hope  he  is /still  in  the  land  of  the 
living — who  will  probably  he  interested 
in  the  news  that  Perosl  has  composed  a 
symphony  dealing  with  the  war.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  the  conductor  of  the 
Roval  Choral   Society,  discovered  this 
musical  cabman  in  a  rather  remark- 
able way.    He  always  managed  to  be  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Albert  Hall  just  when 
Sir  Frederick  required  a  cab  to  take 
him  home  after  a  performance,  and, 
after  driving  the  conductor  some  half 
dozen  times,  he  astonished  him  by  re- 
marking, as  he  was  handed  his  fare, 
"Excuse  me.  Sir  Frederick,  but  you  take 
the  ■Hallelujah'  chorus  too  fast    It  may 
gain  in  brilliancy  by  your  method,  but 
it  loses  In  majesty."     The  conductor 
promised  to  consider  the  point,  and  did 
slacken  the  tempo  slightly.    On  another 
occasion  the  cabby  asked  the  conductor 
to   perform    Perosi's  "Transfiguration 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  "I  don't  know  much 
about  Perosi's  music,"  was  the  reply.] 
"and  I  have  never  seen  his  "Transfigura- 
tion.' "     Whereupon   the  musical  jehu 
produced  a  copy  of  the  full  score,  and 
lent  it  to  his  fare!    "From  that  day. 
said  Sir  Frederick,  speaking  of  the  in- 
cident in  public.  "I  always  call  my  cab- 
man 'Perosl,'  a  name  which,  when  it 
beoame  known  to  the  linkmen  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  was  Instantly  shortened  to 
'Rosie.'  "—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  about  the 
enthusiasm  of  music  lovers  in  Glasgow. 
Last  week  reference  was  made  in  these 
notes  to  the  "phenomenal"  success  at 


with  orchestra,  written  for  her  by  Ed-  ,pndIne  the  Carl  Rosa  performances  In 
ward  German,  conducted  by  him.  "Haye      e"d  "ftv    and  now  we  learn  that  the 


that  city,  and  now  we  learn  that  the 
month's  season,  which  concludes  tonight, 
has  drawn  audiences  to  the  number  of 
over  70,000.  Could  London  Improve 
upon  this  In  domains  operatic? — Daily 
Telegraph,  March  17 
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you  news  of  my  boy,  Jack?"  a  setting 
of  Kipling  verses,  in  which  a  mother 
hears  of  the  death  of  her  son  at  sea 
and  is  besought  to  find  consolation  In 
the  fact  that  he  died  bravely.  "Upon 
the  music  the  composer  has  stampeo 
his  individuality  less  clearly  than  13 
usual  with  him.  Indeed,  there  is  more 
than  a  pale  reflection  of  Elgar  about  the  « 
song.  But  in  its  simpie  directness  It 
catches  faithfully  enough  the  spirit  of 
the  words,  and  the  audience  (at  a  Royal 
Philharmonic  Society  concert)  insisted 
upon  its  repetition.  V 

"When  Mile.  Gaby  Deslys  appears  on 
the  London  stage  the  important  ques- 
tion is  not  what  she  may  have  to  sing 
or  say,  but  what  dresses  (and  head- 
dresses) she  wears.  In  'Suzette' 
(dresses  by  Messrs.  Reville  and  Rosslter 
and  others,  book  by  Messrs.  Hurgon  and 
Arthurs,  music  by  Max  Darewski),  she 
surpasses  all  her  previous  efforts.  She 
wears  some  nine  or  ten  dresses  (and 
headdresses)  •  •  •  Her  mouth  is  atlll 
as  wide  and  Is  constantly  open;  her 
English  Is  still  so  'broken'  as  to  save 
one  the  trouble  of  trying  to  understand 
'  it.  And  her  dancing  is  still  as  vigorous, 
as  wild-antmal,  as  exciting  as  ever.  — 
I  London  Times.  March  30. 

Miss  Maud  Milton,  now  playing  the 
part  of  Martin's  mother  in  "The  Wom- 
an Thou  Gavest  Me,"  Is  not  a  stranger 
here.  Born  at  Gravesend,  Eng.,  she 
was  trained  for  a  dancing  mistress,  but 
she  went  on  the  stage  as  Rosa  In  "Jo'.' 
at  the  old  Aquarium  Theatre,  London. 
She  was  the  leading  woman  with  Ed- 
win Booth  at  tho  Princess's.  London,  in 
!  18S0.  She  visited  the  United  States 
with  Wilson  Barrett;  was  leading  lady 
with  Modjeska  in  America;  was  seven 
years  with  Irving's  Lyceum  company, 
and  toured  In  this  country  with  H.  B. 
Irving  in  1906.  After  engagements  with 
Miss  Tempest  she  played  here  in  "Po- 
mander Walk"  in  the  fall  of  1911.  After 
a  season  or  two  in  England,  she  was 
.  seen  in  Boston  as  Mine.  Dupont  in 
"Damaged  Goods"  (1914.)  She  has 
played  many  parts. 

AVe  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  -J  b°?,e, 
"producers"  of  plays.    Indeed,  the  so-  c-«vin*:  Footo. 

■  called  "producer"  of  a  play  appears  to. 
be  regarded  here  and  there  as  a  far, 
more  important  person  than"  the  author,  j 
For  instance,  I  saw  street  posters  an- 
nouncing "Bonita"  on  which  the  names 
of  the  author  and  composer  were  given 
in  very  small  type  indeed,  while  that 
of  the  "producer" — which  is  a  modern 
term  for  stage  manager— was  printed' 
in  very  large  letters.  On  many  of  our 
theatre  programs  It  is  considered  de- 
sirable to  announce  that  the  play  is 
"produced"  by  So-and-So,  meaning 
that  it  is  stage  managed  by  So-and-So. 
Now,  the  verb  "to  produce"  means  to 
bring  forward,  ,to  offer  to  the  view  or 
notice,  to  exhibit;  it  also  means  to 
make,  to  bring  into  being.  Obviously, 
then,  where  the  play  on  the  stage  is 
concerned,  there  are  only  two  persons 
who  can  be  said  to  "produce"  it— the 
author  and  the  proprietor  or  tenant  of 
the  theatre  who  puts  the  piece  upon 
the  stago.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to 
call  a  stage  manager  a  producer.  Just 
as  it  is  to  describe  an  actor  who  im- 
personates a  given  character  for  the 
first  time  as  the  "creator"  of  that  char- 
acter. It  Is  curious  to  observe  how 
the  stage,  instead  of  correcting  its 
loose  terminology,  not  only  continues 
to  employ  it,  but  adds  to  it— Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  :  _, 

The  directors  of  the  Harrison-Frewin 
Opera  Company,  just  now  displaying 
their  ability  at  the  Shakespeare  The- 
atre in  Liverpool,  have  recently  had 
budgets  of  requests  for  the  Inclusion 
of  "Tunnhauser"  In  the  repertory  of 


I  and  Robinson,  and  Armrric 

I  Dunn.  Schneider,  Carpenter  «-'-•> 

I  Beach. 

!l    He  was  generous  with  his  encores. 

riving  among  others  Schubert's  "Ave 
Maria  "  "That  Old  Refrain."  "Mother 
Maehrco"  and  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me  " 
I  Donald  McBeath,  violinist,  played  a, 
I  Pantomime  and  a  Dance  by  Mozartf 
I  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Hauser;  Ada-T 
I  gletto  by  Bizet  and  Mazurka  by  Wlenl-t. 

awskl.  .  . 

Edwin  Schneider  accompanied.  | 

(Will  the  sender  of  the  verses  Published; 
in  this  column  April  17  kindly  send  hie 
'address  to  the  Herald  office? 

Will  the  correspondent  who  sent  to 
this  column  a  letter  of  Capt.  Daniei 
Thayer  dated  1856.  published  here  on| 
April  10.  do  us  the  like  favor? 

"Has  Drunk'-^oT^Has  Drank"? 

As  the  World  Wags:  J 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  In  the  ""«»d  °', 
this  morning  (In  the  paragraph  headed 
"For  Temperance")  you  use  the  W™3:] 
slon  "has  drank"  instead  of  "has  drunk 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  such  cases 
"drank  "  Is  much    to    be  P^'«l£» 
"drunk."  though,  according  to  the  die 
tlorfarles  "good  usage"  requires  drunk 

Brookline.  S  Lvt\. 

We  do  not  plume  ourselves  on  this 
use.  "Drank"  or  "drunk."  whichever  is 
written,  after  it  reaches  the  wmpo»«n" 
room  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods-that 
,  the  compositors  and  the  proof  : read- 
ers Probably  the  past  "nse  drank 
Is  to  be  preferred  to  "drunk.  This  past 
tense  had   originally  a  v,* Uta« 

■      i       ioth      On  the  other  hand,  ■ 

ebrlate  assocat.ons  of :  dr f  hu| 
^Jfcrth^mh  century  mostly  usedL 
aradjecUve!^  except  as  a  poetic  archa-| 

"Here    I"    a    note  In  Richard  .Grand-, 
S  "Words  and  their  ««•  •  ,  »«■ 
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aid  McBeath,  violinist    See  special  no- 

bin-  Berglled:  Franz.  Vergeesen. 
chen  mil  dem  rotcn  MueB4ch.ii.  ^ 

fSSeSha^k^  t£»  I!  "Zng-Th  ^^>^Z 
»r^'ta^^3^  i»firnapds.'r?ndoVt  ^  a"  this 

^H.7ngTrt„irfrDa?^erS§r  |  of  We.  I  haa  'drank.  I 


.  mon  among  peopio 

Aftan  Hour. 


rors,  I  naa  ui  «•■>».         -  . 
ter.  Veingariner.   uM  i»»  "rs^viJSrk.  t  better)  I  had  drunken,  ana 

»iza-  SDlelter.  Tanz  mit  mlr:  Ooi^imarK.     fln,„k,  or  (Deiier;  i 
""quelle;  nerger,  Ach.  Wer  da,s  dock  [j  j  .drunki-  for  I  drank^ 
Koe 
Tuesday — ; 
rcciti 
aasla 

hnven  Die  Trommel  Geruehret:  Bchu- 
rrann  Ro«»  ein.  In'a  Frle:  £rahraa. 
MlnnslUd:  Wolf.  Elfenlled;  Fran*.  Mari.; 
Sacha.  Rococo;  Brahms,  An  elne  Mn< 
*harfe  Vergeblelches.  Staendch*n:  Leh- 
S  '  Snokc  Charmer:  U»«,  Dw  » 
r-^na-  ("had  wick.  The  Hon*  yBucKie. 
?2Sdbourn"  Early;  Besley.  Canterbury 
Bells*  B?hb.  Rondol  of  Spring!  Piano 
i  Beethoven.      Rondo;  -tameau, 

Tanibourln  Muaeue  en  Rondeau;  Loellly 
Z™e°  Uadoff.  Barcarolle;  Gl^kV. 
'prancalse  blezt.  Au  Bord  d  unt  Source. 
Rachmaninoff.  Prelude  in  B  Itat  major 

Kn.     Stephen  .Townsand. 
Ch 
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j  "rue*  translators  of  the  King  James 

version    preferred    "have  drunk 
"have  drunken"  occurs  (Luke  xv 
This  reminds  us  of  a  delightful 
a  in  "British  Synonymy"  (Dublin 
'  bv  Hester  Lynch  Plozzl.  Dr.  John^so., 
,  friend.     tBoswell  was  right  In  sayn 
I  that  tho  book  Is  "a  collection  of  ei 
j  tertalning  remarks  and  stories,  noma 
)  ter   whether   accurate   or   not.  ) 


k."  but|  ■  punch 
xvil.  8). II""" 
'ul  pagef  ■  c 
n   17»Ol   I1*"'  ' 


quote  from  the  page  headed  "Drunken- 
ness, Intoxication.  Ebriety."  f  .  -.juJ 
-An  odious  synonymy  to  women  ana 
BSEm!  "Stephen  Townsand,  conoucwr.  foreigners  from  climates  where ,  the 
Cntdwick.  1  Jehovah  Reigns  In  Majesty  lcountry's  warmth  needs 
(Paalm  99)  for  male  voices;  K  P"ker.  aetlUollg  fire.  It  is  mean  tlmo  a  melan- 
<JLe*T^  V.  Mv  Shepherd,  soprano  solo    ■  refle(,tion    which    we    read  In 


Th. .  £rd  ',slM5BShcphVrTi>o-prano  .olo 
Ind  female  'chorus;  B"»0^;  ^eys  1 W 
dnwn  to  the  Sea  In  Ships  (S.  B.  i  • 
fanlc  "prll  12.  1991!):  S.  Rouaeevi.  Panle 
V^e'li'-a  for  bass  and  mixed  voces; 
nSsV-DucaBse.  Reglna  Coell  laetare. 
rrifi  Fidelia.  Alma  Bedemptoria  Mater. 

Tr  for  baritone  and  chorus 
r£li  the  ooera  "Slnbad"  (M|.).  Mr. 
-ro!T„-.„„rt  baritone-  Chadwick.  Silently 
Swaring:  Foboato  ^yfhc  Song;  Three  Rua- 
choruses— Folk  song.  Zolotarieft  e 
rvnsv  and  Rimskl-Korsakoff  s  Splnnm* 
Top  Converse.  Sons  of  the  World  Adven- 
turers Messrs.  Theodorowlcz,  violin. 
HoK.  harp:  Endlcott  piano,  aod  Mar- 
"    -         -     will  asslat 


Salmon's  Gazetteer,  a  book  somewhat 
too  hastily  thrown  by,  how  the  inhabi- 
tants of  almost  every  country  possess 
some  plant  become  peculiarly  dear  to 
them,  for  its  powerB  of  producing  In- 
taction.  •  •  '  Nor  is  th.  brut- 
creation  unwilling  to  participate  in  1 1  c 
vices  of  humanity.  A  game  cock  wll 
eat  toast  dipt  In  strong  beer  « ,  1 1.  In 
nnlte  delight,  as  feeders  know  full  veil 
when  they  instigate  the  noble  c  eatur 
t0  his  ruin,  and  the  custom 


SnWwii'— S.d'-SiS?-Jl«,0^JjS'5  I  not  inclination^to  rtu^o^M 
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McCORMACK  GIVES  LAST 
CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON 

Overflow  Audience  Greets  Singer  at 

Symphony  Hall. 

John  McCormack  drew  to  Symphony 
I  Hall  yesterday  an  overflow  crowd,  at 
his  fifth  and  last  concert  of  the  season, 
and  the  audience  gave  h!$i  an  enthusi- 
I  astic  greeting.     His  program  included 
I'the  recitative,  "Jehovah  Hear,  Oh  Hear 
Me,"  and  air,  "My  Heart  is  Sore."  from 
Beethoven's      "Engedi";      songs  by 
.Brahms,     Wolf,     Rachmaninoff  and 


SSr"  him  round  and  found.' 
sTopplng  up  bo\h  >'is  ears  w.th  hte 
'  gers,  becomes,   as  ne    '     Jz:' nt  , 
cated."    This  pleasing  *xPp"n|^  „ 
be  wade  nnd  become  a ,  pracuw 
Boston  goes  bone  dry,  -r-a. 

War  Note. 

|  The  Strassburgcr  Post  roprint,  from  aj 
lyiennese  Journal  the  flowing  advert 
tlsements:  _-»0J 
I  "Exchange  for  150  kilograms  of  pota 
Itoes  a  brand  new  Singer  sewing  machincj 
I   "Lost,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stefaoj 

£?£lr  .^om  bone  or  any  other  culinary 


wrlty. 


°  ,e«a  that  ■■Kwfi  are  respaot- 

s.ip rerments  of  any  nature  to  occur 
;  around  their  respective  places  of 
oyment.-  Compliance  with  the  re- 
t  win  he  a  blow  to  those  who  never 

s°  glibly  and  authoritadvtjlv  as 
»  a  foot  Is  6a  the  rail  and  a  "hand 
Hind  a  glass.  Barkeepers  of  tho 
Tank  are  seldom  -  voluble.  They 
f(je  courteous;  they  will  give  informa- 
\  u  h°  H  stranKe:"  but  the  best  are  to- 
cilned  to  bo  taciturn  unless  an  old 
friend  stands  on  the  other  sldo  of  the 
Bar.  and  then,  when  the  barkeeper  Is 
disengaged,  there  will  bo  confidential, 
mysterious  Whispering,  fllore  than  once 
We  have  seen — in  our  younger  days,  we 
hasten  (o  add— a  sedate  barkeeper 
Wince  when  some  noisy  fellow  with  hi3 
crowd  approached  him,  called  him  "Jim- 
my, old  scout,"  and,  turning:  to  his  fel- 
lows with  a  foolish  countenance,  pound- 
jw  the  bar  with  his. fist,  and  yelled:! 

This  is  on  me,  boys,"  producing-  a  wadpj 
Of  bills.  Ostentation  In  aif,'  form  Is  dis-  , 
tjastcful  to  the  perfect  barkeeper;  so  lsj' 
Inane  <  hatter. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  pot- 
house clamors  for  war.  A  few  inches  of 
rum  might  even  make  the  weeper  for 
peace  bellicose.  It  Is  much  better  In  a 
Jarroom  to  discuss  quietly  art,  litera- 
ture and  the  drama,  baseball,  or  even 
the  high  cost  of  living-,  than  to  inveigh 
Wrainst  this  or  that  nation,  to  describe 
lilt!  f  miUUry    operations    with   the    aid  of 
matches  or  a  wet.  sticky  finger,  or  to 
Hiretell  the  final  arrangement.  The  re- 
juest  made  by  the  Union  Is  really  In 
Jehalf  of  the  barkeeper.   What  does  he 
"dure  In  the  course  of  the  day! 
Ps  the  conversation  Is  to  him  only 
meaning  roar.  The  wo/ider  is  that, 
.er  shows  contempt, 
club  strategist  unfortunately  is 
cntrolled   by  any  union.    He  is 
ire  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
He  knows  tho  dally  "mistakes" 
secretary  of  the  navy;  he  wrote 
.  few  days  ago  to  the  secretary  of 
■tr  enclosing  his  view  of  conscription. 
■  friend  in  London  sends  him  every 
ftturday  the  precise  number  of  Ger- 
Bin  submarine  boats  captured  or  sunk  i 
y  tho  British.    He  dined  with  Gen,  ' 
loffre  several  times  in  Paris,  long  be- 
ore  the  latter  was  known  outside  the 
French  ai-my.    He  remembers  all  the 
estaurant  gossip  in  Berlin  about  the 
iresent  Emperor  when  he  was  only  the 
p-andson  of  his  grandfather  then  reign- 
Bg.    Last  Sunday,  motoring,  he  "round 
l  concrete  base  fqr  a  German  gun,  a  ! 
lase  commanding  two  or  three  village's 
Old  golf  links.    He  will  wager  ten  to 
Be  that  there  Is  an  airplane  base  in  the 
JBslpee  crater,    lie  has  a  list  of  Ger-  ■ 
nans  In  town  who  are  now  watched  by  \ 
he  Secret  Service  men.  If  he  were  not 
to  old  he  would  servo  under  Col.  Roose-  | 
pt  and  ride  behind  hini  on  a  prancing 
fcftrger  tho  length  of  Unter  den  Linden. 
Bt    he    is    near   sighted    and    has    a  i 
launch.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
las  no  confidence  In  the  Administration, 
jn     clubhouse— even     the  Porphyry 
there  Mr.  Auger  holds  forth  every  af- 
prnoon  from  five  till  half-past  six;  he 
Ibgaged  a  safe  deposit  box  in  Worces- 
er  a  month  ago — In  bar-room,  in  old 
flckerson's  store  in  Clamport,  you  hear 
radically  the  same  talk.   Much  of  it 
Inds  its  way  Into  newspapers. 
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By  PHILIP  HATE.        ,  I 

HOLLIS  STREET   THEATRE— Kirst  | 
performance    in    Boston    of    "Shirley  ( 
Kayo,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by  Hul- 
ibert    Footner.     Produced    at  Atlantic 
fcity  Oct.  9,  1916,  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger. 

ST.  .1  Magen  William  Tlnlilrn 

iSrtikolcv-   William  Lennox 

LlobTi  Kaweon...  1 «'«  K***r 

[Mrs   Maeon  Mm.  Jacques  .Martin 

Daisy  Miifren  Kitty  Brown 

Paul  D'Anrhiae  '.Victor  Henoit 

ShirW  Kaye  El»'e  Ferguson 

Kgertnn  Karp  George  Backus 

Mr.'  Dingwall  Douglass  Peterson 

Mrs.  Baylls  Frances  Nellaon 

peters  Lawrence  Wood 

The  Earl  of  RosselTin  Ronald  Byram 

Carol  Vallon  Vloletto  Kimhal  Dunn 

Mabel   Anne  West 

The  comedy  Is  flimsy,  long  spun  out, 
conventional,  not  plausible,  yet  enter- 
taining, chiefly  through  the  attractive 
personality  of  Miss  Ferguson.  _  The 
leading  idea  is  an  old  one.  A  western 
man,  rough,  shrewd,  comes  to  New 
York,  builds  up  a  colossal  fortune.  His 
daughter  is  anxious  to  break  into  so- 
ciety. He  is  the  means  of  ruining  the 
aristocratic  and  unbusinesslike  Kaye, 
president  of  a  great  railroad:  that  is. 
Magen  woOld  have  ruined  Kaye,  had 
not  the  latter's  daughter.  Shirley,  ex- 
erted her  wit  and  wiles,  a  >d  by  work- 
ing on  Miss  Magen's  ambition  saved 
the  proud  father.  Incidentally,  Shirley 
marries  Mr.  Rawson,  an  unpolished 
diamond  of  a  man  from  Idaho.  Now 
Rawson  is  the  man,  who,  according  to 
Magen's  plan,  was  to  be  the  president 
of  the  road  instead  of  Kaye. 

There  are  other  characters,  chiei 
among  them,  an  English  earl  whom 
Shirley  easily  succeeds  in  fastening  or 
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T     .       .    '     uu  Cliarlett  Cireeu 

n  l?'''^*  Hpnry  Jewctt  Play- 
added  another  feature  to  their  al- 
list  of  interesting  produc-. 
worthV*  ><pi     th.ey     P^ented  Gals, 
this    cltv     r?T    f0r  the  f,rat  t,me  I" 
H  Boston   hi    /'^worthy   is    known  In 
W«h  ?     k£  his  "Strife,"  his  "Justice" 

byd  m'L  S  '7er  ,B°X  "  flrst  ^y«l  ^re 
ll'L', ,ss,   "orniman's  company 
J  Manchester,     England,  and 

T^f,  Z  £  the  Present  season 
jewett  Players. 

th'^n6  P1,feon"  was  first  presented  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  London,  Jan.  30 
mav  f  \,  W1,lthr°P  Ames  chose  the 
I  it  i.  %u  h1  °PenlnS  attraction  at  his 
of  t,t  hCatre'  New  York'  ^  March' 
vLi  I  V£e  year"  TllPre  w.  a  re- 
vual  by  Miss  Horniman's  company  at 
the   Court   Theatre,    London,   May   jV  , 

nre^entl  J"'"   °th/T    P'ayS'    Galsworthy  i 
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The  Home  Guard. 

We.  have,  received  a  circular  asking 
is  to  use  for  lucrative  purposes  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  a  certain  periodical. 

Doubtless  we've  all  been  thinking  a| 
|od  bit  over  this  war  situation  lately— 
|trt  of  wondering  how  we  can  legitl- 
nately  and  patriotically  profit  by  it. 
.  Few  of  our  subscribers  will  go 
war.  .  .  .  Why  not  lake  this  time 
0  develop  your  own  home  markets,  the 
\&ck  country  section,  the  field  you  -can 
each  through  ?" 


Magen's  daughter,  the  daughter  of 
richest  manln  New  York." 

Mr.  Pqotner's  fashionable  folk  are  not 
so  real  as  his  two  Western  men.  Likei 
M.    Georges  Ohnet,   Mr.    Footner  has 
curious  ideas  concerning  the  daily  hab- 
its and    speech   of    "society  people.",' 
These  aristocrats  are  as  preposterous' 
as  Shirley's  success  in  winning  over  old  ' 
Magen.    Then  we  have  Magen's  wife, 
a  burlesque    character    of  a  familiar 
type,  warranted  to  excite  laughter  by  her 
wriggling  lack   of  assurance  and  her 
foolish  talk.  The  play  is  neither  straight 
satire  nor  straight  comedy.    When  Mr.  • 
Footner  has  a  capital  idea,  he  becomes 
farcical.    Even  the  last  act  which  might  ;' 
have  been  delightful,  is  long  drawn  out'1 
by  farcical  business. 

When  Miss  Ferguson  appeared  here  ( 
about  eight  years  ago  in  "Such  a  Little 
Queen,"  she  charmed  us  all  by  her  beau- 
ty, simplicity  and  sincerity.    Her  fame 
has  grown  during  the  years,  rather  than 
her  art,  yet  as  she  stated  last  night  in 
a  little  speech,  she  has  now  received 
the  highest  tribute:  a  call  to  plav  in 
film  dramas.    In  this  speech  in  which 
she    honestly    admitted    that  "Shirlev 
Kaye"  had  bec-n  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence In  other  cities— "It  is  so  light"—! 
she  spoke  and  looked  as  the  Miss  Fer- ! 
guson  of  1909.    It  was  not  easy  to  realize 
that   the  Miss<  Ferguson   of  the  little' 
speech  was  the  actress  impersonating' 
Shirley.    As  Shirley  she  was  a  constant! 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  but  as  an  actress 
a  disappointment,  for  her  impersonation 
was  marred  by  affectations.  What  has 
she  done  with  that  sympathetic  voice  that 
once  worked  a  spell?    Last  night  she 
spoke  her  lines  for  the  most  part  in  a 
sing-song  manner.    It  seemed  at  times 
as  though  she  were  giving  an  imitation 
of  Miss  Ethel  Barrvmore      At  tlm,»  !,„.. 


of   the   wild    birds   of  humanity 

Hverof'S,/hte  fai,U,e  of  organiJcTchar: 
.  '  of  state  institutions,  to  meet  the 
clemand      f  tfte  wastreIs;  thepe  «  we 

•  i-    K  anH  weakness  of  private  and  un- 1 
limited  benevolence. 

!™Th<?  "P'&e°n"  is  Christopher  Well-  ' 
I  W5^„a..Bentl?'  whimsical  artist,  whose  i 
|  sympathy    with    his    fellow  creatures 

JnatTln"?!  b0'lndS;    To  every  "nfortu- 
ui  V"  1  c  st rcet  he  gives  his  card.:1 
His  home  is  a  haven  of  refuge  for  dere- 
lict humanity.    To  his  studio  one  day 
come  three  wild  birds.  Guinevere  Megan 
[flower  girl  and  ghild-wife  of  a  bovish ' 
gambler:    Ferrand.    a    Belgian,  witty 
fascinating    a  Villon  of  1912;  Timson 
an  old  cabby,  rum-soaked,  exuberant  in 
decay.     Each  one  is  fed,  clothed  and 
■fettered  by  Wellwyn.    He  Is Tind  by 
nature,  not  from  theory.    Yet  his  kind- 
ness docs  not  turn  the  tide  for  these' 
victims  of  misfortune.    Timson  drinks 
his    rum.     Ferrand    flirts    with    Mrs  ! 
•Megan. 

"  The  theorists  take  a  hand  at  shaping  I 
the  destiny  of  the  three.  Science,  the 
P^'r  A  ,the  State'  in  tllc  Persons  of 
t,v2  tt  .  ay'  Can0n  Bertley  and  Jus- 
tice Hoxton  put  into  practice  their  ideas 
of  reform.  But  the  wild  birds  again 
break  loose.  Each  one  In  turn  tries  to 
die  but  is  prevented.    When  the  plav 


West  Point  Military  Academy,  the 
fore-deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsvivnnia 
and  tho  encampment  near  the  Mexican 
border  are  each  reproduced,  and  BruSt 
weyman,  a  pleasing  singer,  ic  swung 
over  the  heads  of  tho  audience.  perchM 
on  the  formidable  gun  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  takes  his  turn  at  song,  after 
tho  manner  of  Miss  O'Flynn  of  pleasing 
memory-,  who  swung  in  like  manner  on 
the  boom  as  the  special  feature  of  J 
Arthur  Hammerstein's  most  recent  mu- 
sical comedy. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were.  Fay.  Two  ', 
foleys  and  Fay,  in  songs  and  dances: 
Rae  Eleanor  Ball,  a  fiddler  with  a  pleas- 
ing tone  hut  studiously  affected;  "The 
Corner  Store,"  an  amusing  farce  of  the 
slapstick  specie,  featuring  Jimmie 
Allman;  Billy  Gould,  monologuist;  the 
Seven  Bracks,  in  an  acrobatic  act  that  > 
was  a  revelation  In  its  speed  and  nov- 
elty; Myrtle  Young  and  Jack  Waldron. 
in  songs  and  dances;  Lucie  Valmont  and 
Jacq  Reynen,  in  operatic  selections,  ami 
the  concluding  episode  of  "Patria." 


ends  the  three  face  Ufe  unch  V  *d 

d,n"hfn  '?  THCd  °ff  *y  a  ^tfrmi^ed 
daughter,  to  less  accessible  lodgings  on 
the   seventh   floor  „r  „  bs  on 


ss  Ethel  Barrymore.  At  times  her 
enunciation  was  so  poor  that  her  lines 
were  unintelligible. 

Artemus  Ward  once  spoke  of  a  man 
with  a  "play-acting  voice."     Nor   for  v 
three  acts  was  Miss  Ferguson  at  all 


con 
more 


~. — w.    rroo   jvui,»   rerguson   at   an       ngercnt.  attitude 
vincing;    nothing   could    have    beenf  |  supposed  success 
■e  artificial  than  her  behavior  and*  |i     Mr-  Jov  Played 
eeh  in  her  first  scene  with  Rawson. 
following    scenes    she    was   not  a: 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  until  at  the 
very   last  she   confessed   her   love  ori 


The  Pennsylvania  Squonk. 

An'esreemed^co^spondent  has  kind-  rat'her^wooeT  ^  '°Ve' 

sent  me  a  description  of  the  squonk  manner  Perho^  f  "  1  a  woman,yl 
kittle  known  animal,  which  deserves  a,  comedy  is  a  1 '  ff  7"?^  ^at  the 
fcco  among  the  fauna  of  this  column,  as  flTnnantlv  r««7,  .r*  f0r  she  wa4 
f»rhe  snuonk  is  an  entirely  harmless.  ?,?  y8X  Si,  »  v  aS  &  dlawi"S? 
Lt  very  curious,  beast.  It  is  said  to  snairin^ •  of  «L  ^  0eT'  Pe,  haps,  do- 
£  fairly  common  in  the  hemlock  for-' can    "  „f    "nd,n«,a  Pla>"       Which  she. 

can    exert   her   better  self,    she   looks V 

ghlv  at  twilight.    Because  of  its  ill-tit-  her^^co  t0  add,n6-  beauty  byk 

.  =  „  ...i.i„.,  to  1'       face   and   figure   to   the  cinema- 


■  Kts'  of  Pennsylvania.    It  travels  about  forw 
nlv  at  twilight.    Because  of  its  ill-tit-  her 
Ing  skin,  which  is  covered  with  wartsl toa-ranhic 
nd  moles,  it  is  always  unhappy.   Hunt-i  °ff*Pl^ £r  ™ 
  <-«n^n,        .  i.  l    ..      *ir.  tsaKer  pia 


frs  are.  able  to  follow  the  squonk  bv  its|th^it»«ff "  pla}e(1  Rawson  in  an  au 
f  ..„n„    „„    -.,    _,lo|thorltative  manner;  Mr 


tear-stained  trails,  as  it 
tantly.     When  cornered 


yas  greatly 


weeps  coii-ipv"",;~V"im"""'""s','  •"""'  HoIden  was  anl 
and  escape! te^'tn,  rriAiIage"'h.leadinS  °™  to  forget 
eems  Impossible,  it  may  even  dissolve  iv*fi„  y  8  surre»der,  and  Mrs, 
I  tears.  On  frosty  moonlight  nights,  it  A  "Z  i  amus,nS  as  Magen's  wife.  \ 
tt  often  heard  weeping  underthe  boughs  „,„je:r,  Ke  audience  w 

dark  hemlock  trees.  Mr.  J.  p.  Went-!™ 
g.  residing  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  had 
disappointing    experience    with  a 
uonk   near   Mt.    Alto.     He   made  a 
Sever  capture  by  mimicking  thesquonk. 
anrl  inducing  it  to  hop  into  a  sack,  in 
liich  lie  was  carrying  it  home  when 
adually  the  burden  lightened  and  the 
^eping  ceased.    Mr    AVentling  on  ar- 
\\ns   home    unslung   the     sack  and 
UPd  i".    Ther.    was  iioU,i,ig  Du(  teart       COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Henrv  1c 

™  ^  UUWARP'  [  ^  P—  *  "The  Pigeon,"  I  fLtasy 
in  three  acts,  by  John  Galsworthy. 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

Ann  Wellwyn  ^  Beatrice  Miller 

(lirlstoplirr  Wellwyn  H.  Conwnv  Win -tlclil 

Eidwnrd  Bertley  Cameron  Matthews 

-—re  Megan  Dori,-  Sait-yer 

 Nlcliolas  Jm\- 

...Fred  W.  I'errnjK 


errand, 
iinson. 
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.  I. eon  Corelon 


seventh  floor  of  a  taU^  ^ 
Might  street.  But  the  incorrigible 
Pigeon  has    given  his  friends  his  card 

The  play  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of 
conditions  of  types  of  causes  and  points 

U  mingles  farce  and  philosophy.  The 

ar  Iv ^  t n  r    c,laracte'-  extraordin- 
arily deft.   Everyone  in  the  plav  lives 
I    I  he   performance  will  no  doubt  im- 
ove  as  the  week  progresses.    One  or 

two  of  the  players  were  uncertain  of 
tiveir  lines.  This  uncertainty  caused  a 
scene  or  two  to'  drag.  There  was  an 
awkward  moment  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  third  act. 

Certain  impersonations  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  excellence.    These  wero 
the   .Mrs.   Megan  of  Miss  Sawver.,  the 
Timson  of  Mr.  Permain,  and  the  Megan 
of  Mr.  Gordon.    Miss  Sawyer's  portrayal 
of  the  flower-girl,  tragically  fated  to'be 
a  daughter  of  joy,  was  remarkable  lot- 
its  charm,  subtlety  and  quiet  dramatic 
force.    She  was  an  engaging  apparition, 
primitive,  pathetic,  alluring,  pitifully  in- 
capable of  governing-  her  own  life.  Urn 
plaything  of   an    unkind    destiny.  MriJ 
Permain  played  Timson  with  his  usual 
skill  in  characterization  and  without  ex- 
aggerating the  man  s  habitual  state  ofi 
intoxication.     Mr.  Gordon,  although  oni 
the  stage  but  a  few  minutes,  gave  at 
striking  impersonation  of  Megan.  Hej 
was  cynical  and  dejected.    His  contempt, 
for  his  wife  was  sincere  as  was.  his  bel-.N 
ligerent  attitude  towards  Ferrand,  hisfe 
or  In  her  affections, 
ed  Ferraud  with  a  mon-i- 
grel  accent.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  thav 
I  part   enlivened   by   Gallic  spontaneity, 
j  Mr.  Wingfield^;  Wellwyn  was  appropri-^j 
lately  vague,  sympathetic,   kindly,  irre-l 
j  sponsible.    Science,  the  church  and  the| 
1  state     were    capably     represented  hyp 
I  Messrs.  Craske.  Matthews  and  Glenister.  ' 

Next  week  Besier's  "Don"  and  Dun- 
Isany's  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat"  will  be  preV  • 
j  sented. 

FLAG  PROVES  TO  BE  THE 
HEADLINER  AT  KEITH'S 

It  might  be  said— and  one  says  this 
with  all  reverence— that  the  flag  was  J 
the  headllner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  r*. 
last  evening.  As  the  drop  was  lifted* 
a  huge  silken  flag  that  reached  fromffi 
proscenium  arch  to  proscenium  arohSf 
and  from  footllght  to  flies,  was  expose^* 
to  view.  The  audience  was  on  its  feetS 
in  a  moment  and  the  orchestra  played 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  , 

Later  on  in  the  program  "America. 
First,"    a    military    musical  drama,, 
featuring    Bruce    Weyman,    was  pre- 
sented, and  again  the  flag  was  para- 
mount, the  incentive  to  recruiting  was 
stimulated  and  the  slacker  was-  cere- 
moniously   Indicted.      As    a  patriotic 
spectacle  the  piece  was  stirring,  inter- 
esting in    Its   pertinency   to   the  hour; 
viewed  solely  as  a  theatrical  production 
the  piece  falls  short  of  the  mark;  it  JeM 
episodic,  merely  a  succession  of  stage  It 
pictures,  and  the  moving  pictures  thatB 
first  of  all  supplement  the  story  cvektu-jfj 
allv  subordinate   the  physical    produc - 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Flame,1! 
melodrama   in    throe    acts    and  eight 
|  scenes,  by  Richard  Walton  Tully,  author 
of  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  and  "Omar 
j  the  Tentmaker."    First  time  in  Boston. 
The  cast: 

Beggar  Woman  Helena  Garden 

Pineapple  Vendor  ITarle  Culver 

Fraile  Fernando,   affectionately  called 

"The  Good  Padre"  Wilson  Day 

Manuel,  a  poet  Juan  Soto 

J'epHa.  Besalo  Lane 

Maya,  daughter  ot  Tlerra  

June  Hawthorne'' 
Oeronimn  Zabina,  leader  of  a-  former 

revolution  r^ouls  Ancker 

Don  Benito  Garvanza,  Governor  of  the 

State  Francis  Verdi 

Pedro  Carlos  Villa 

Garcia,  an  officer  Jack  Klngsberry 

Rumba  Dancers: 

Ganda  La  Clavellta 

<?°nga  Fred  Fena 

Shantee,  Priestess  of  the  Voodoo  

Harriet  Sterling 
The  Three  Girls  of  the  Treasure: 

Innocencla  Leah  Rachel 

Jovena  Juno   Ramsey  , 

A.niora  Vera  Leonard; 

Mrs.  Justinian  Lawlor  Helens  Veola 

Jefferson  Clay,  a  Kentucky  negro....  j> 
William  O'Day  . 
Justinian  Lawlor,  American  Consul... 
I  W.  J.  Brady 

Sir  John  Studham  of  the  British  Em- 

I     barsy  Byron  Russell  , 

I  MUnerva  Fremont,  a  school  teacher... 

Helen  Carew 
Wayne    Putnam,    a    young    American  I 

Planter  Godfrey  Matthews 

Jesus  Vaqui,  an  Indian  school  boy... 

Harry  Morvll  f-' 

Pamela  Cabot  Marion  Conkley  . 

Mr.  Corbondale.  a  multi-millionaire... 

George  Le  Soir  i 

Mrs.  Tabitha  Cabot  Ann  Warrington  ! 

Dave  Carson,  a  Texan  James  Seeley  i' . 

Mrs.   Carson  Mabella  Keamons  ; 

Jefferson  Lincoln  Carson.  .  .  .Thomas  Gillcn  ' 
Washington  Lee  Carson. .  .  .Eugene  Michen  . 

Workman  C.  A.  Sievert  ' 

Chiquita  Cora  Mendoza  '. 

Midshipman  J-ohn  Paul 

If  beautiful  scenery  and  wonderful  . 
lighting  effects  are  requisites  of  the  J>, 
successful  modern  drama,  then, 
"The  Flame"  is  due  to  prove  one  of  the  ' 
most  successful  plays  of  the  present : 
season  in  this  city. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  plays 
produced    during    the    present    season,  | 
taking  one  into  that  land  of  revolutions 
and  bloodshed,  into  that  land  of  sun- 
Ishine  and  sentiment,  Mexico. 

Yet   "The   Flame"   not  only  pleases 
|  the  eye,  not  only  takes  one  out  of  the 
land  of  cold  fact  and  realism  into  the 
land  of  blue  skies  and  tropical  verdure, 
but  it  teaches  a  lesson;  it  is  a  sermon 
Ion  the  holy  state  of  motherhood,  and 
jas  such  cannot  fail  to  become  popular 
j  with  Boston  theatregoers. 

Unlike  the  former  offerings  of  the 
playwright,  "The  Flame"  is,  first  and  last, 
melodrama,  elevated  from  the  perfny- 
dreadful  ranks  by  its  very  boldness  off 
scenery  and  costuming,  yet  withal  re-1 
taining  all  those  requisites  that  have 
always  made  melodrama  loved  by  the 
American  people. 

It  tells  the  story  of  a  young  American  I 
who  has  gone  to  this  land  of  the  South 
to  grow  bananas  that,  he  may  make  his 
fortune  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  betrothed. 
It  takes  him  through  the  darkness  of  a  ! 
revolution,   it   brings   him    to  financial 
ruin  through  the  medium  of  a  hurricane,  j 
It  gives  him,  the  woman  of  his  love  for  i 
wife  and  makes  of  her  a  mother,  finally 
ending  in  their  being,  saved  by  Maya,  ; 
priestess  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  Maya  of  June  Hawthorne  is  ap- 
pealing. She  is  the  Indian  priestess  of 
Aztec  mythology.  Godfrey  Matthews, 
as  Wayne  Putnam,  the  young  planter, 
is  a  typical  American,  playing  true  to 
the  part.  Marion  Coakley  has  a  diffi- 
cult role  of  the  young  American  girl, 
wife  and  mother^  She  is  sweet  and 
plays  tlie  part  artistically.  The  Gero- 
nimo  Zabina,  revolutionary  leader  edu- 
cated in  America,  of  Louis  Ancker  is 
true  to  life.  The  supporting  company 
is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

So  strong  an  appeal  to  the  public  does 
the  management  believe  tids  play  will 
make   that   it   has  arranged   that  the  i 
Catholic  clergy  of  Boston  will  be  given  1 
a  chance  to  see  It  as  the  guests  of  the 
company. 


52 'ir 

AVE  LATGENtlXS 
AKES  FIRST  APPEARANCE 

Bohemian  Soprano  Disappoints 
by  Sacrificing  Melody  to 
Vehemence. 

i    Mme.  Christine  Langenhaii.  soprano. 

I  tan*  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yester- 
oay  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  Coenraad 

Iv  Bo  s  was  the  pianist.    The  program 

.included    songs    In    German.  Russian. 

r  rVrnrh  and  Kngllsh.  by  Schubert.  Schu- 
mann    Liszt     Brahms.  Tschalkowsky. 

Scrctchaninow  Chausson.  Wolf.  Weln- 
rartncr.  Woodman  and  other  composer.^ 
i  The  singer,  a  Rohemlan.  studied  at 
the  conservatory  of  music  lr,  Dresden 
and  also  in  that  city,  with  Gudehus.  the 
I  celebrated  tenor.  .Her  voice,  a  dramatic 
enmano    has  possibilities  for  emotional 

i]  expression,  but  these  possibilities  are 
defeated  bv  the  technical  defects  of  her 

,  performance.  Yesterday  Mme.  Langen 
han  was  constantly  explost>e.  restless 

►  after  the  poorer  German  manner.  The 
I  melodic  line  was  often  distorted  by  in- 

H  secure  control  of  breath  while  ""'"ll 

•  !  'ortant  words  in  the  text  were  thrown 
;  out  in  bold  relief.  ,  i„. „„,,„(.. 

:       Mine.  I,angenhan's  Ideas  of  '"^J^*: 
tlon  are  primitive.    They  are  those  of 
:  I  ;h°e  average  opera  singer  with  sturdy 
L   vocal  chorda  and  undeveloped  imaglna- 

*  tlon  Terhaps.  native  warmth  of  tem- 
perament Induced  her  to  lose  her  values 
musleallv  and  force  tone.  Whatever  the 
reason  the  singer  s  vehemence  did  not 
neilrtiten  the  dramatic,  effect,  but.  as  In 
,j„f,  "Mignon  Med."  caused  her 
tones  to  become  coarse,  strident,  shrill. 
She  wa«  at  her  best  In  T-chjUkow-ky,. 
"At  the  Ball."  and  Gretchanlnow  j 
"T.ullabv "  In  the  latter,  the  singer  s 
emphatic  methods  were  necessarily  chas- 

i    tened  by  the  nature  of  the  song  and  a 
i    certain    vocal    opulence    and  Ple"«"* 
Duality  of  ton->  was  suggested.  Qold- 
i    mark's  "Die  Quelle."  too.  was  agreeably 
f  sung ;     It  was  curiously  stated «n  the 
program  thai  Hugo  Wolfs  "Geh  Gel  eb 
t  Jr°?  w  .m  suns  by  Mme.  Langenhan  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.    On  the  con- 
trary it  has  already  been  admired  here. 
MmT  Olive   Fremstndt.   among  other, 
gave  an   eloquent   performance  a  few 
seasons  ago.  ^^^^^^ 

HARVARD  PRIZE 
PLAY  GIVEN 


'The  Year  of  the  Tiger"  Is  Pre- 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 
CASTI.K   SQ1ARE   THEATRE— First 
erformance  of  -  The  year  of  the  Tiger," 
play  In  four  acts  by  Kenneth  Andrews. 

>r.  Gleason  Kdwln  Forsberg 

.sanu  William  B.  Mack 

lr*.  Uleason  Mabel  Colcord 

flss    Bell  Kllzabeth  Hunt 

[lldred  Gleason....  Josephine  Victor 

lllfford   Hal"  Graham  Velsey 

lr.   l.snnins  Robert  Lowe 

'he  Man  lohn  ''ralg 

plola   "West  Florence  Martin 

'asuko-san  Mae  Reynolds 

"The  Year  of  the  Tiger"  Is  the  sixth 
tnnual  Harvard  prize  play.  Mr.  An- 
tra's has  lived  in  .Japan.  The  scenes 
if  Ills  drama  are  in  that  country,  but 
tA  far  as  the,  essential  subject  Is  c.on- 
■erned  thpy  might  be  In  any  land.  Even 
he  old  Japanese  Asano  might  be  any 
althful  family  servant,  hating  the 
•oung  man  that  has  made  his  mistress 
inhappy.  a  leper  Is  Introduced  but 
night  be  dropped  out  and  not  missed. 

Mildred  Gleason  Is  wretched  at  home. 
Her  father  Is  a  canting,  hypocritical 
nissionary  Interested  In  a  hospital, 
foung  Hale  comes  along  and  makes  love 
lo  Mildred  as  he  does  to  every  girl  ho 
noets.  She  takes  him  seriously.  The 
tamily  storms  at  her.  And  then  the 
philanderer  moves  to  another  town. 

Asa ii"  i-  -lire  that  the  Oger  on  top  of 
the  sac  red  Mountain  will  bring  misery 
lo  many  Jack,  a  playmate  of  Mildred, 
had  disappeared  in  the  year  of  the  tiger, 
who  apparently  comes  round  at  stated 
intervals,  like  a  certain  locust  on  a  well- 
behaved  comet.  The  leper  appears  to 
Mildred  at  a  piclnc.  He  is  Jack,  who 
says  he  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
Hale  and  his  hefroihed  happen  to  be 
nn  the  terrace  of  on  old  palace  at  the 
time.  He  politelv  announces  to  Mildred 
his  betrothal  to  Viola.  Mildred  tells  As- 
ano  she  hates  the  girl.  Asano  promptly 
throws  Viola  over  a  cliff  and  kills  him- 
self. At  least  we  infer  this,  for  there 
Is  a  "hriek  and  Asano  appears  again  only 
lo  accept  a  curtain  call. 

Mildred  did  not  recognize  her  play- 
mate In  the  leper,  although  she  was 
near  him,  for  he  told  her  the  disease  It 
not  contagious.  She  thought  of  going 
with  him  to  be  happy,  but  in  the  lasl 
act  she  and  Viola  are  in  the  hospital 
Viola  is  recovering,  so  much  so  that  sh< 
does  not  wish  to  marry  Hale,  still  hank. 


the  play.    Hale  goes  back  to  New-York 
Viola  is  left  in  the  hospital. 

The  play  is  wordy:  the  last  act  is 
tediously  spun  out;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
slow  pace  of  the  performance.  It  is 
mildly  entertaining.  A  friendly  audience 
laughed  and  applauded.  After  the  third! 
act  little  speeches  were  made  by  Miss 
Victor.  Messrs.  Mack  and  Craig  and  the 
dramatist. 

Miss  Victor  played  naturally  and  ef-M 
fectlvely  the  part  of  the  discontented!! 
and  high-strung  girl.  Miss  Martin  wash 
a  pretty  Viola.  Mr.  Mack  gave  a  dra4 
matic  performance  of  Asano.  Mr.  VelJ 
sey  was  pleasingly  inconsequential  anffl 
light  headed  as  the  philanderer.  iUrfl 
Craig  had  little  to  do  except  to  speak  in 
a  gentle  voice  about  his  disease  and  hi* 
'  happiness.  Of  the  otherf .  Mr.  I. owe  wad 
the  most  conspicuous. 


W  e  heard  an  old  gentleman  In  a  street 

car  saying  to  a  girl  dressed  in  the 
'  scantiness    of    the    fashion,  '"Laura, 

dear.  T  advise  you  by  all  means  to  keep 

a  cash  account.  If  you  do.  and  consult 
,  It  carefully  at  the,  end  of  each  week.  I 
I  am  sure  you  will  sec  where  you  wero 
'  foolish.'  and  you  will  soon  make  your 

allowance  go  farther."  Thus  hespoke 

In  effect.  Perhaps  his  speech  w»„  even 
\  more  format,  for  he  was  evidently  a 

.-rniileman  of  the  old  school. 
W  ould  wc  all  be.  more  thrifty  If  we 

were  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  each 

day.s  ^^Tst^t^SM^^t. 
manner:  April  -••  bl,p"  10  '  t  t0 
eon.  .60;  two  mugs  of  ale,  ..0.  10  cents  to 
a  poor  devil  who  said  he  wanted  to  go 
To  Providence;  evening  new-Paper  .04 
street  car,  .06;  thealre  tickets,  *L  street 
oarT  ""  What  this  man  spent  at  his 
SSb  on  the  way  Home  I, .not  reckoned 
<  here,  for  the  amount  is  charged  to  hirn. 
Now  what  lesson  of  prudence  would  he 
iearn  If  on  going  to  bed  he  should  ex- 

\  Domestic   happiness    Has   Us   price.     I  IT,  .  a  , 

J  might  have  cut  down  on  newspapers,  a 

Traveler  should  have  been  enough. 
I    Pr.  Johnson  once  remarked  to  Bos 
I  well-  "You  won't  eat  less  beef  today. 
:  hecause  you  have  written  J**1  'l 

8  cost  yesterday.   Keeping  accounts  sir 

Is  of  no  use  whe.i  a  man  is  spending  Ms 

own  money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  he 

Is  to  account."   The  statement  admits 

of  argument.   We  knew  a  good  woman. 

the  mother  of  children,  whose  life  *as 
l  made  miserable  for  a  year  because  her 

■  husband  insisted  on  her  keeping  a  strict 
account  of  all  she  spent  on  herself.  He 
"as  not  mean;  he  was  simply  method- 
ical The  poor  woman's  accounts  never 
balanced.  Her  spouse  would  then  make 
ironical    remarks    on    the    manner  In 

,  which  arithmetic  was  taught  In  sero- 
j  Inaries  for  young  ladies. 

We  knew  a  man  in  Albany,  N.  x  , 
I  who  whenever  a  child  was  born-  unto 
f  him  bought  a  blank  book  and  entered 
I  every  cent  that  child  cost  him  until  the 

age  of  2\  Then  the  father  at  the  birth- 
•  dav  celebration  showed  the  book  to  the 

wretch,   went   over   it   page   by  page. 

slammed  the  covers  together  and  said 

"See.  what  you  have  cost  me.  1 

■  ypu  to  pay  it  back  to  me,  little  byi 
Little."  .J  

Tennyson's  Lines. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

Tennyson's  splendid  quatrains,  quoted 
In  the  ilerald  of  April  7.  under  the  cap- 
tion "To  America."  form  a  part  of 
poem  "Hands  All  Round"  In  its  orlgi 
form,  as  it  appeared  in  the  i.v-  i 
Feb  9  1852.   Written  on  the  eve  oi 
second  French  empire.  It  refers  to  vi 
'  ous  political  conditions  of  that  day  - 
\\>  ourte  the  erlmen  of  Southern  klogi. 

The  Italian  "hips  and  Austrtau  rods- 
We  likewise  have  our  evil  ID  ngs; 

Tuo  much  «e  make  our  ledger* 


better  term  than  "ex"  be  found  for  our 
former  Presidents.  He  suggest9-'MPres- 

Identar."  hut  It  seems  that  he  tii  mak-j 
ing  much  ado  about  nothing,  for .  Har- 
vard has  lound  a  term  to  apply  to  her 
former  presidents.  Jt  is,  as  no  doubt  Mr. 
Kingdou  konws,  "President  Emeritus.''! 
Why  could   not  this  bo  applied  to  the] 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States? 
Not   only   would   it  place  the   Idea  of 
president  first  but  it  would  convey  the 
additional  thought  of  honorable  servieofi 
I"  one's  country.      K.  L.  McGUFKlN.  (' 
BoatOBL   ~^^^^^^^^^^m^mJk 

PEOPLE'S  ORCHESTRA 

The  People's  Orchestra.  Jacques  Hoff- 
man, director,  gave  the  second  concert 
of  the  season  in  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing, assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Veryl,  so- 
prano, and  Harrison  Potter,  pianist. 
The  orchestra  played  Handel's  Largo, 
two  movements  from  Beethoven's  fifth 
symphony,  selection  from  "La  Bohem ;" 
and  numbers  by  Halvorsen,  Jarnefeld, 
Gounod  and  Strauss.  Miss  Veryl  sang 
two  groups  of  songs.  Mr.  Potter  played 
solos  by  Chopin.  Leschltizky  and 
Taussig. 

The  People's  Orchestra,  now  in  irs 
seventh  year,  Is  composed  almost  1 
wholly  of  amateur  musicians  banded 
together  to  furnish  the  better  class  of 
popular  music  at  small  prices.  With 
the  limited  time  which  they  are  able  to 
devote  to  this  work  the  performance  | 
last  night  was  a  credit  to  them.  The 
orchestra  contains  a  number  of  individ- 
ual players  of  merit:  all  the  members  i 
p'.ayed  with  care  and  understanding. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Miss  Veryl 
was  handicaped  by  a  severe  cold.  Khei 
has  a  very  pleasing  voice  of  an  unuWral- 
1>  pure  quality,  and  her  intonation  \ 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Potter  played  with  considerable 
technical  facility  and  a  pleasing  dell- 


As  tnc\VorU 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Tho  N'< 


a*- 


sensitive  soul,  a  truly  genteel  per- 


rherc    ie    more*  than  l 

>rum  Taps."  *  The  little,  f 
iw  before  us.  It  was  pub 
>rk  In  MU1S.  The  openlns 
ew  York  milling. 


ism  in 
lume  is 
in  New 
tell  of  L 


city  seen  noiaierW 

Vnrtv  " '  -i i  s "iv  •>  n  i"e:int  — till  unawar»»,  tbM 
•  1  Htlv  of  this  teeming  end  turbulent  city,  ■ 
Mmailc»!>    amid  her  hliin.s,  her  houses,  her  in1! 

Wltfc'hermillhai  children  around  her— snddenlr.D 
\t  "eiid  of  nlffht,  at  news  from  the  sooth,  -I 
lncens.  il,  struck  wi^i  clench  d  hand  the  pnve-I 

Whitman  spoke  of  the  "silent  can-f 
inons*.   .  .   soon,  unlimber'd,   to  beglnl 
'  the  red  business."   18G1-  was  Uie  "arm'dP 
j  year,"  the  "year  that  suddenly  sang  byl 
I  the  mouths  of  the  round  llpp'd  cannon.l 
hurrying,  crashing,  sad,  distracted  year.  [ 
'  There   lire  many   lines   as  striking  in 
characterization  and  description ;  there 
'  are  poems  that  arc  charged  full  with  the 
spirit  of  those  years  that,  many  of  us 
:  remember,  well,  poems  warlike,  triumph- 
ant, eleslac :  "Come  up  from  the  fields, 
father "   "The  Dresner."   "Song  of  the 
at    Daybreak,"     "Camps  of 
Hvmn  of  Dead  Soldiers."  "Pio- 
This  poem  Is  the  full  expression 


Banner 
'  Green." 
[  neers !" 

of  1S61 

Heat:  hen: 


uuvll.  

BOSTONMUSIC 
SOCIETY  HEARD 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Choral  Music  Society  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Steinert.  president,  Mr.  Townsend, 
conductor,  gave  its  second  concert  in 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening.  The  society 
was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Theodorowicz, 
violin;  Holy,  harp;  Kndicott,  piano,  and 
Marshall,  organ.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Chadwiek,  Jehovah  Reigns  in 
Majesty  (male  chorus):  H.  Parker,  The 
Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  (soprano  solo,  fe- 
male chorus,  violin,  harp  and  prgaa$| 
Bantock.  They  That  Go  Down  to  the  Sea 
Jn  Ships  (mixed  chorus):  S.  Rousseau, 
Panl's  Angelicus  (bass  solo,  chorus,  vio- 
lin, harp,  organ):  Koger-Ducasse,  Ite- 
glna  Cceli  Lac-tare.  Crux  Fidells,  Alma 
Hcdemptorls  Mater  (soprano  solo, 
chorus,  organ);  Converse-.  Air  fo"r  bari- 
tone (Mr.  Townsend);  male  and  mixed 
chorus  from  "Slnbad"  opera  (Ms.  con- 
ducted by  the  composer);  Chadwiek, 
Silently  Swaying  (female  chorus):  Foote, 
Scythe  Song  (mixed  chorus):  Russian 
song.  Ballad  of  the  Volga :  Rimsttl-Kow 
sakoff.  Spinning  Top;  Zolotarleff.  The 
Gypsy;  Converse.  Song  of  the  World 
Adventurers  (mixed  chorus). 

There  was  no  reason  for  performing 
Mr.  Parker's  anthem,  which  is  inexpres- 
sive.    Without  regard  to  the  text,  as 
•music,  it  is  only  notes,  notes,  notes. 
Bantock's  Threnody  suggested  by  the 
loss  of  the  Titanic  is  as  dull  as  "the 
average  English  church  anthem.  Rous- 
seau's "Panis  Angelicus"  is  melodious. 
It   might    have    been   written    for  the 
"petltes  damrs."  who  weep  In  Parisian 
churches  once  a  year.    The  inotefs  of 
Roger- Ducasse    are    line    examples  of 
!('  truly  religious  music:  note  the  inter- 
weaving of  voices  in  the  background  of 
the    "Regina    Coell" ;    the  reverential 
treatment   of   the   text   in    the  three 
Inotefs ;  the  blending  of  the  old  eccle.sl- 
ji-  astlcal  manner  with  modern  harmonic 
,    j  schemes.    The  Russian  choruses  should 
of  Tcnnvson  but  is  to  be  found  if  have  been  sung  without  accompaniment- 
Han  I^d Tennyson's  "Life"  of    j  Surely   the  Choral   Music  Society  do- 
i.  ...    .... rinnB    !  noi  need  the  sunuort  of  a  nlano. 


us;  Blow:  tingles:  Mow: 

id.in-.  through  door*,  burst  like 

ruthless  men, 

i  cb'Mvli,  and  »cntter  th«  con- 

where  the  scholsr  la  studying: 
b-idc"TOOm  aulet,  no  happiness 
ire  now  with  bis  bride; 
1  farmer  *ny  peace,  plowing  bin 

gathering  his  gr»ln| 
So  fierce  you  whirr  and  iwnna,  you  arains,  so 

stnill  yon  bugles  blow. 


;.eave  not  the 
muKt  be'h 
)Cor  the  peacefii 
field  or  ga 


Bea 

Ore 


boat!  drums!   Blow:  bugles,!  tflowl 
the  trafTic  of  cities,  orer  the  rumble  of 

wheels  In  the  streets; 
kit  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  Is  tho 
houses.'    No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those 


■da 


No  bare 

speculators 
:  Would  the  hVWj^ 

Then  rattle  uulr 
wilder  blov 


bai 


n«  br 


day,  no  brokers  or 

hey  continue? 

he  court  t'<  state  hts 

er  drums,  you  bugles 


I  Beni!  hent!  drums!    Blow!  bugles!  Wow!  I 
I  M.iSe  u»  parley,  stop  for  no  expostulation:.  i\ 
I  ^iliifl  not  Ih.:  liuiid,  mind  not  the  weeper  or 

l!  prayer; 

j  Mind  ii"'.  the  old  man  beseeching  the  young 

man: 

I  Let  not  the  child's  roice  be  heard,  nor  the 

I  miitln-r'i  enlie.itles;     ..t-  •  Cd 


-  . 


Gods. 


v\  hat  health  to  r>auce,  if  ^>r«n«'Ti1,;,"n,! 
Whom  martial  progress  only  ebanns7 
I  Yet  tell  her  bettor  to  be  free 

Than  vanquish  all  the  world  In  arms. 
.  Her  frantic  city's  flashing  ncats 
But  (Ire.  to  blast  the  hopes  of  men. 
Why  change  the  titles  of  your  street.?  <. 
i      id»  tr-ils.  vou'll  wajtt  them  all  again. 
I         Hands  all  round  1 
'    Qod  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
S  ToFranre.  the  wlaer  rraDco.  we  drink,  my 

[    Andfrthefl  great  name  of  England  round  and 

I  In  "The  earlier  form  the  poem  was 
nev.r   reprinted    In   authorized  English 


It  Is 

nspirc 


d  only  two 
"When  l!W 
:1"  (the  bur 


the  civil  war 
poems.  Whit- 
tlio  dooryard 


al  hymn  of  Lincoln, 
"'  which,    .villi  a   iew  other  poems,  was 
H  added  to  "Drum  Taps"  as  a  sequel),  and 
Lowell's  ;  Vonmicnioi  ation  (Jde."  Tlicrc 
are  many. poems  of  those  years  that 
a  unight  well   be  remembered.         ere  is 


f'orceytlie  Willson's  "Old  .Sergeant."  An 
published  as  the  Carriers'  address 
LouisviHf  Courier-Journal.  Jan. 
Willson's  "In  State"  found  its  M 
Emerson's  "Parnassus"  with  thl 
'•I  have  inserted  only  one  of  the  r 
able  poems  of  Koroeythe  Will 
voun?  Wisconsin  poet  of  extrao 
promise,  who  died  soon  after  tli 
written.''  The  little  volume  of  W 
poems  ptiblislicd  In  Boston  50  yci 


A  fend  o 
V/*itli 


father,  and.  I  believe.  In  various 
>rican    editions    of    the  laureates, 
ks     It  was,  however,  later  rewritten 
arranged  for  Mr.  Santley's  singing 
;t  Jameste  Hall.  In  this  llnal  revision. 
L-h  was  included   in  "Tiresias.  and  ] 
t-r   Poems'.' "in   1885.  and  Is  in  all  | 
idard  editions  of  the  "works,"  there  I 
no  allusions  to  "foreign  parts,"  ex 
t  Kngllsh  colonies.  ^  ■  | 

^caster.  J-  C.  L.  CLARK.  j 

Hands  All  Round."  "Britons  Guard] 
ir  Own  "  and  "The  Third  of  February,  \ 
"  contributed  by 'Tennyson  to  the! 
Ltulner,  were  signed  "Merlin  "    They  I 
to  be  found  in  the  section.  "Fugitive] 
.„\s  "  wiUi  -'The  New  Tlmon  of  the 
da"— a  fierce  attack  on  Bulwer  pub- 
,ed  in  Punch— "The  Skipping  Rope"  | 
ich  excited  ridicule,  and  some  otlifrj 
pes   In  the  "Author's  Household  F.di- 
of  Tennyson  published  here  in  1883. 


not  need  the  support  of  a  piano,  when 
the  part  for  that  instrument  Is  written 
only  for  practice.  The  performance  o^ 
Chad  wick's  "Silently  Swaying"  was 
most  effective,  the  feature  of  tho  con- 
cert. Sinbad's  song  from  Converse's 
fanciful  opera  of  the  like  name  was 
sung  In  a  way  that  necessitated  the 
repetition.  His  chorus,  written  for  the 
Masque  of  St.  Louis,  is  simple  but  Im- 
pressive by  reason  of  Its  sonority. 

This  body  of  singers  with  fresh  and 
pure  voices  has  been  admirably  trained. 
I  nfortunately  its  performance  of  Par- 
ker's anthem  and  the  motefs  of  Roger- 
Ducaase  was  marred  by  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  solo  singers.  This  was  true  of  the 
first  concert  thi.i  season.  If  the  society 
diould  give  invitation  concerts,  and  not 
ask  for  criticism,  the  choice  of  soloists 
would  be  a  pilvnle  matter.  When  th« 
society  give.-,  public  concerts,  sells  tlclaV 
and  advertises,  an  audience  has  lb* 
right  to  complain  if  the  polo  .-lo.-ers 
are  unequal  to  the  ta*k  appointed  diem. 
Of  those  that  sang  last  night  Mr.  Lunger 
was  the  most  acceptable.  There  was  an 


"Brierwoo 
I.Fair;  his 


ALLIES'  NATIONAL  HYMNS 
STIR  AUDIENCE  AT  ARENA 

Are  Played  and  Sung  at  Patriotic 
Concert. 

Patriotic  enthusiasm  was  expressed 
k  ti  e  audience  at  the  Patriotic  and 
oneratic  Mlied  concert  In  the  Boston 
Arena  last  night  when  opera  stats  sang 
fh0  national  anthems  of  America's  al- 
lies. All  rose  and  sang  The  Star 
Mangled  Banner"  at  the  close  of- the 
concei  t.  The -newly  organized  band  of 
the  flth  Massachusetts  regiment  in  ide 
Irts  first  public  appeurance  under  Leader 
ISafrtcain  and  his  band's  contribution 
to  the  concert  gave  great  pleasure.  Tho 
lartists    iinooarlng    were   Mme.  L\eiy 


iovannl 
ier.  Ho 
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size. 


23D  CONCI 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
to-  2,'td  concert  of  tbe  Boston 
Symphony  Orch-stra,  Dr.  Muck  con- 
ductor, took  pluce  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  D  major;  Converse. 
Tone  Poem.  "Ave  Atnue  Vale"  (first 
time  here);  Beethoven,  Concerto  m 
G  major,  No.  4,  for  piano  (Miss  Wini- 
fred Christie,  pianist);  Berlioz, over- 
ture to  "Benvenuto  Cellini."    •  ' 

Tho  concert  was  an  Interesting  one. 
Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
singularly  Impressive  performance  of 
Brahms's  Symphony.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  overtures  was  the  final  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Converse's  tone  poem,  composed  in 
the  summer  of  19W,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  last  January  In  St.  Louis 
by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  compose 
"program  music,"  nor  had  he  any  poem 
in  mind,  not  even  the  pathetic  verses  of 
Catullus,  in  which  the  poet  bade  eternal 
farewell  to  his  brother  in  imperishable 
lines.  It  was  the  composer's  Intention 
to  express  subjectively  "the  feelings  of 
one  who  bids  farewell  at  the  call  of 
duty  tu  all  that.  Is  Infinitely  loved  and 
cherished."  The  music  is  in  free  form. 
There  is  an  introduction  with  a  plaintive 
theme  of  Celtic  character.  This  intro- 
duction, largely  developed,  is  used  as  the 
concluding  episode.  The  main  body  of 
the  composition  is  an  Allegro  containing 
various  episodes,  now  tender,  now  stern, 
now  passionate. 

The  introduction  has  marked  char- 
acter', in  musical  material,  and  in  or- 
chestral expression.  It  serves  admirably 
for  an  imposing  close.  A  particularly 
striking  episode  in  the  Allegro  is  the 
bno  for  oboe  solo  with  a  sighing  accom- 
paniment. As  a  whole  tho  composition, 
while  ft  shows  Mr.  Converse's  facility 
and  his  knowledge  of  orchestral  re- 
sources, does  not  seem  to  us  as  firmly  j 
knit  and  definite  as  certain  other  pieces 
by  him  for  orchestra.  There  Is  too  much 
repetition  of  phrases  and  passages; 
repetition  without  varying  effect. 
Climaxes  are  too  long  delayed;  there  are 
disturbing  pauses  in  the  flow  of  musical 
thought.  Mr.  Converse,  who  conducted, 
was  recoiled  several  times. 

Mine.  Kurt  telegraphed  on  Thursday 
that  she  was  unable  to  sing  on  account 
[of  lioarseness;  Miss  Christie  was  sub- 
stituted at  very  short  notice.  She  had 
fortunately  played  the  concerto  of 
Beethoven  with  the  orchestra  at  Hart- 
ford, Ct,  this  season,  and  played  it 
with  uncommon  success.  In  Boston  she 
'was  already  and  most  favorably  known 
by  her  recitals.  We  have  seldom.  If 
ever,  heard  a  more  musical,  beautiful, 
poetic  interpretation  of  this  concerto 
than  that  of  -Miss  Christie's  yesterday. 
Saying  this,  we  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  greatest  pianists  who  have  played 
the  concerto  here  and  elsewhere.  Miss 
Christie's  performance  was  especially 
remarkable  for  Its  exquisite  proportion, 
its  Intimate  relationship  with  the  or- 
chestra. There  was  the  finest  phrasing, 
a  changing  quality  of  tone,  sure,  but 
not  ostentatious  technic,  brilliance  when 
the  music  demanded  it.  above  all  poetic 
comprehension,  grasp,  expression.  As  a 
player  in  recitals  Miss  Christie  Is  one 
of  the  few  pianists  visiting  us  that  give 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Now  she  has  shown 
hero  her  rare  ability  as  a  player  w*th 
ichesirn.     .  .    ,  r». . 


victim  suffered  an  unmerciful  pounding 
on  the  back.  There  waft  "peelers  and 
thieves."  In  which  (he  thieves,  with  a 
block's  slart,  could  hide  anywhere  with- 
in certain  bounds,  u  took  half  a  dav 
sometimes  to  hunt  them  down.  There 
was  Frenoh  block  tag.  a  strenuous 
game  whieh  taxed  wind  and  limb. 
There  was  "header  and  footer,"  a  glo- 
rified and  heroic  form  of  leap  frog,  in 
which  sometimes  a  champion  would 
take  a  running  start,  leap  eight  or  ten 
feet,  land  with  his  hands  on  the  back 
of  the  fellow  who  was  down,  and,  with 
legs  outstretched,  pass  over  him  with- 
out "spurring."  If  he  did  spur  he  took 
the  place  of  the  bent  over  frog.  Every 
election  night  almost  every  block  in  the 
City  was  the  sceno  of  a  huge  bonfire. 
For  weeks  before  the  boys  had  collected  i 
barrels  for  it  and  these  were  stored  in  j 
the  cellar  of  the  leader  of  the  crowd,  i 
ft  didn't  matter  who  was  elected.  No- j 
body  knew,  nobody  cared,  but  the  sky 
was  aglow  from  East  New  York  to  Ful-  1 
ton  Perry.  W.  E.  K. 

Boston. 

Lid  not  our  correspondent  play  "yard 
sheep"  and  "duck"?  In  western  Mas- 
sachusetts we  said  "yard  sheep";  would 
not  "yar"  or  "yare"  have  been  correct? 
-Ed.  . 


W.  P.  wishes  to  know  the  origin  of 
the  term  "Simon  pure."  Ti  e  understand 
that  the  term  is  derived  from  the  name 
I  Of  a  Quaker  in. Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy, 
,  "A   Bold   Stroke  for  a  Wife."  This 
I  Quaker    is    impersonated    by  another 
I  character  during  part  of  the  play.  Hence 
1  the  Simon   Pure  is  the  real,  genuine 
lor  authentic  person  or  thing.    We  make 
Ithi3  statement  concerning  the  origin  of 
]  the  term  on  the  authority  of  anoThcr. 
I  Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedies 
I  are  said  to  be  Improper,  unfit  for  the 
young,  we  have  not  read  them.  One 
cannot  be  too  careful  In  the  matter  of 
reading  and  theatre-going. 


Happy  Days. 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

Are  football  and  baseball  the  only  out- 
door diversions  of  Boston  boys?  In  the 
suburbs  a  solitary  kite  now  and  then 
swims  in  the  blue,  but  I  see  no  monster 
kites  like  those  which  Brooklyn  boys 
used  to  make  and  fly.  Brooklyn  boys  had 
a  wonderful  list  of  outdoor  games.  In 
mid-April  the  top-spinning  season  opened. 
The  rich  fellows,  who  could  command  a 
nickel,  bought  box-wood  tops.  It  was 
a  point  of  pride  to  possess  one  with  a 
beautiful  grain.  Most  of  us  had  whip- 
tops,  besides  the  peg-tops,  and  lashed 
them  up  and  down  the  sidewalks  by  the 
hour.  I've  not  seen  a  whip-top  since  the 
seventies. 

We  had  a  game  called  "roly-poly  " 
tho  object  being  to  roll  a  rubber  ball 
into  certain  holes  dug  in  the  ground 
There  was  "cat,"  the  cat  being  a  short 
stick  pointed  at  both  ends.    The  player 


An  Illustrious  Predecessor. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  mention  of  the  "wax  flgger"  In 
Artemus  Ward's  show  which,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  In  different  places,  Artemus 
successively  made  to  do  duty  as  the 
"statoot"  of  "Sir  Edmun  Hed  the  Gov- 
ner    Ginral,"    "Wm.    Penn.  Napoleon 
Bonypart.  Juke  of  Wellington,  the  Bene- 
ker  Boy,   Mrs.   Cunningham   &  varls 
other  notid  persons,  &  also  for  a  sertin 
pirut  named  Hix,"  calls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  a  somewhat  similar  experience  be- 
fell the  statues,  or  images,  with  which 
Lord   Timothy  Dexter  embellished  his 
house    and    grounds    in  Newburyport. 
Those  statues,  some  forty  in  number, 
were  carved  in  wood  and  gaudily  painted. 
The   statues    represented  philosophers, 
statesmen  and  politicians,  and  were  sup- 
plemented with  effigies  of  four  lions,  a 
unicorn,   a  horse,   a  dog,  a  lamb,   an  | 
eagle,  etc.   The  statues  embraced  figures 
of   George   Washington,   John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Rufus  King,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Frank- 
Hn,  John  Hancock,  Gen.  Miles  Morgan, 
the  Indian  chief  Cornplanter,  William 
Pitt,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  George  the 
Fourth.  Lord  Horatio  Nelson,  etc,  to- 
gether with  a  statue  of  Lord  Timothy 
himself,  the  label  on  the  latter  having 
jthe  inscription,  "I  am  the  first  In  the 
east,   the  first  in  the  west,  and  the 
[greatest    philosopher    in     the  known 
world."    Of  those  statues,  which  had 
little  merit  as  likenesses.  Lord  Timothy 
changed  the  names  from  time  to  time  by 
transposing  the  labels   from  statue  to1 
statue.     By   that    interchange   of  the 
labels  of  the  statues  a  single  statue  was 
at  different  times  made  to  represent  dif- 
ferent personages.  OBSERVER, 
Brookline.  3»- •  •  . 


Vermonter  and  the  West, 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

The  information  given  by  "Occjdentus"  \ 
about  the  sidewinder,  the  glass  snake,  I 
etc.,  is  instructive  and  very  interesting' 
and  I  am  indeed  grateful.  He  takes  ex- 
ceptions, however,  to  my  use  of  the  term 
"Mizzoura"  as  being  part  of  the  West  • 
but  the  West  of  1S63  was  not  the  We«t 
of  today.  Tt  was  not  the  home,  of  the 
Chautauquan  and  "mutual  improvement 
societies."  but  was  the  "wild  and  wooly" 
West,  the  home  of  Quantrells  bush- 
whackers, and  later  that  of  Jesse  James 
and  others  of  his  kind.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  lion  roared  and  the 
whangdoodle  mourned  her  firstborn 

The  West  is  vast  and  wonderful'  The 
grandeur  of  its  mountains,  its  oanvon* 
its  trees  is  unsurpassed.    Its  fossils  and 
ruins  tell  us  of  its  inhabitants  of  long 
ago.    while   recent    excavations   in  the 
homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers  have  dfs-  1 
closed  pottery  of  interest  and  vaiiie  to  | 
the  antiquary.     Hieroglyphics   upon  a 
fragment  of  a  broken   vase   found  in., 
these  ruins  have  been  deciphered  by  an 
eminent  scientist,   it  is  said,   and' de- 
scribe, among  other  animals,  the  Man- 
tichora,  "a  fearsome  beast."  which  mav 
have  existed  thousands  of  years  ago 
although  no  fossil  of  the  Mantlchora  has 
yet  been  found: 

The  Matltlclipra  i?  no  quitter- 
Its  Ioto  is  stroll-   it,,  hate  is'blttnr 
Bellowing  lite  „  mighty  taunn.  A 
Mastodon  or  k-hthyosauro?.  38 

w*lle  Pterodactyls  By  «mf  frlttU-' 

Boa  ton. 


that  theatrical  enterprise  had  been  able 

I  to  continue. 

"  "Employe©'  did  not  at  present  in- 
clude the  actor  or  actress,  but  it  in- 
cluded everybody  else  of  importance  in 

jthe  theatre  and  without  whom  it  would 

[be  Impossible  to  carry  on. 

"Their  association  ought  to  be  active 
in  watching  developments,  and  it  should 
not  bo  left  to  Individuals  to  protect  the 

I  calling  and  make  bargains  with  the 
government  In  order  to  avoid  tho  wind- 
ing up  of  the  Industry.  They  should  try 
and  preserve  It  so  far  as  possible  and  so 
organize  as  to  become  of  real  service  to 
the  state. 

"The,  actqr'a  versatility  could  be  ap- 
plied to  national  service.  He  understood 
that  the  musicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try were  going  to  offer  their  services  to 
cleanse  the  streets  in  their  leisure 
hours.  Actors  and  actresses  had  much 
time  at  their  disposal  and  the  possible 
work  to  be  done  by  them  would  be  of 
Immense  utility." 


H.  B.  Irving  was  so  moved  .that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
tne  day  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

"Sir— Preferring  to  the  article  in  to- 
day s  Daily  Telegraph  suggesting  that 
the  performance  of  plays  in  theatres 
Should  be  proportionately  cut. with  other 
forms  of  entertalhment.  it  is  only  in 
this  country  that  such  a  suggestion 
could    be    made.     In    Berlin,  where 
Shakespeare  is  being  played  at  three 
theatres;  in  Paris,  where  Moliere  is  be- 
ing played  at  the  Comedie  Francaise; 
In  every  other  country  In  Europe,  where 
the  theatre  Is  protected  and  recognized 
officially  as  part  of  the  national  life, 
such  a  suggestion  would  never  even  be 
thought  of.    It  would  be  the  death  of  I 
the  higher  forms  of  dramatic  art.  which 
European     countries     have  always 
thought  it  worth  while  to  recognize  and 
protect.   The  very  nature  of  the  art  of 
the  playwright  makes  It  impossible  tfor 
him  to  develop  his  theme  within  a  time 
limit  of  under  two  or  three  hours.  Such 
a  limit  would  entirely  bar  from  the 
stage  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
works   of  all  our  leading  dramatists, 
past  and  present.  Fortunately  for  them, 
In  European  countries  the  legitimate 
theatre    has    not   to    encounter  that 
grudging    and    puritanical  opposition 
which  is  always  trying  to  assert  itself 
here  and  makes  us  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations.    I  understand 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  Russia  has  been 
to  create  a  ministry  of  fine  arts.   It  is 
surely  time  that  we  did  something  of 
the  kind  here,  so  that  our  higher  drama 
may    receive   proper    recognition  and 
some  measure  of  state  protection.  We 
have  been  told  that  entertainment  Is 
essential.    If  that  be  so.  then  it  is  all 
the  more  essential  that  the  highest  form 
of  theatrical  entertainment  should  not 
be  subjected  to  regulations  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  banishing  it  from  the 
(stage    altogether.     Tou    cannot  hack 
j  about  plays  in  the  same  way  that  you 
can  alter  and  reshape  music-hall  enter- 
tainment, revues  or  musical"  comedies. 

"In  Paris  today  the  theatres  are  open 
for  every  evening  and  two  matinees.  In 
Berlin,  as  I  said,  Shakespeare  is  being 
played  in  three  theatres,  and  all  the 
theatres  have  been  opened  in  Brussels 
since  Belgium  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Is  our  situation  so  much  worse 
that  we  are  to  be  driven  to  measures  [ 
which  have  never  been  even  contem- i 
plated  in  the  countries  to  which  I  have 
alluded?  At  a  time  when  all  sorts  of 
irresponsible  suggestions  are  being  made  I 
for  dealing  with  entertainment,  it  is  just 
and  necessary  that  the  rights  of  the 
higher  drama  should  be  admitted  and 
upheld  In  the  country  of  Shakespeare." 


VEfUUONl^EiK. 


Sir  George  Alexander,  at  the  annual 
Sieeting  of  the  Actors'  Association  in 
london  on  April  1,  took  a  gloomy  view 
fS  things.  We  quote  from  the  Dally 
<*ronic!e: 

Measures.   he  said,  "were  rapidly  be-  !    among  it  who  still  live  I  trust  will  con- 


Sir 'Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  In  an 
article  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  April  2.  wrote  as  the  optimist  in  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back."  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  theatre  is  doing ! 
well.     "In  the  best  of  times  it  would  j 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  season  con-  J 
taining  half  a  dozen  successful  plays,  all  ( 
running  simultaneously.    But  this  amaz-  ) 
Ing  prenomenon  applies  today.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  Paris  thea- 
tres were,  I  believe,  well  attended.  The 
theatre   has   among  other  advantages 
more  especially  of  an  educational  char-  j 
aeter,  the  merit  of  keeping  the  working- 
class  people  out  of  the  streets  at  night. 
It  Is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  govern- 
ment has  described  the  legitimate  theatre 
as  an  'unnecessary  industry.'    It  is  not 
vital,  perhaps,  but  It  is  valuable.  To 
Bhut  down  theatres  would  be  to  rob  war 
institutions." 

Nor  does  Sir- Johnston  look  upon  the 
situation  in  the  theatre  as  indicative  of 
a    crisis.     Nor    can    he    help  being 
optimistic  about  the  stage.    "Its  course  C 
of  steady  improvement  during  the  past  f 
40  years  remains  unbroken.    The  legiti-  I 
mate  drama  has  enormously  improved  i 
In  my  time.    The  group  of  dramatists 
consisting    of    Oscar    Wilde,  Pinero, 
Henry     Arthur    Jones,     Carton  and 
Grundy  was  a  powerful  one,  and  thos-: 


actors  in  ftrigland  tod-ay  as  in  any 
country,  we  have  not  a)  subsidized  the* 
I  tre,  with  tho  result  tha.t  we  have  to  d* 
pend  upon  Individual  effort  and  enter- 
prise. I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the 
London  county*councll  have  recognized 
attendance  at  the  old  Victoria  Hall 
Shakespeare  productions  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  tho  council  schools,  such 
attendance  of  pupils  to  count  as  time 
spent  in  study.  It  is  Important  recog- 
nition of  the  educative  influence  of  the 
drama.  When  I  was  a  young  man  peo- 
ple would  have  scoffed  at  the  mere  no- 
tion that  the  theatre  could  have  pro- 
vided education.  Tt  has  been  said  that 
Germany  has  done  more  for  Shakespeare 
than  we  have.  But  this  is  a  greatly 
""aggerated  statement.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  not,  however,  without  interest. 
Several  subsidized  theatres  in  the  father- 
land have  produced  Shakespeare  trans- 
lated into  the  every-day  German  ver- 
nacular. In,  England,  audiences  hear 
early  17th  century  English,  which  is  a 
cultivated  taste  to  the  man  in  the  street 
whereas  the  most  ignorant  German  can 
follow  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  lan- 
guage he  talks  himself. 

"Recognition  for  any  art  Is  a  fight  In 
this  country,  but  it  comes  in  the  end 
-invention  will  never  be  able,  in  my 
opinion,  to  replace  the  spoken  word. 
For  example,  no  variety  of:  talking! 
machine,  even  working  in  harmony 
with  a  cinematograph  play,  would  ever 
serve,  as  a  substitute  fo»  tho  human 
voice.  At  best  the  difference  would  be 
as  great  as  that  between  listening  to 
u  Sreat  orator  and  reading  his  speech 
the  next  momipg.   The  drama  will  live.  J 

fit  will  always  struggle  through  There1 
have  been  certain  people  pessimistic  | 
j  about  it.  its  decline,  its  mediocrity,  its  i 
;  moral  decadence,  from,  time  imraemo-  ' 
rial,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  dramatists  I 
are  better  now  than  they  have  ever  j' 
been.  Barrie  and  Bernard  Shaw  are  i 
both  great  artists.  Shaw  is  endowed  1 
with  high  literary  and  artistic  ability,  $ 
and  possesses  a  remarkable  tempera- 1 
ment.  Unhappily  he  has  been  led  Into  I 
politics. 

"I  am  optimistic  as  regards  all  arts* 
In  this  country.    Subjects,  ideas  and 
themes  will  become  broader  in  connec-.' 
tion   with   the   drama.     The  war  will 
have  exercised  his   influence,  directly 
or    indirectly.     During    the    last    two  (, 
and    a    half    years    the    theatre    has  ' 
not  done  so  badly  on  the  whole,  if  one 
views  the  situation  with  a  sense  of 
perspective  and  at  the  same  time  real-ii 
izes  what  the  entire  world  has  beenfi 
passing  through." 


filliped  it  into  the  air  b 


ited 


stroke  on 


ing  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment which  threatened  to  destroy 
theatrical  enterprise,  and  with  it  the 
livelihood  of  actors  and  actresses, 
'i'heir  calling  had  been  classified  as  non- 
essential, and  '  there  was  a  clause  by 
which  no  employer  could  take  or  trans- 
fer into  employment  anvone  who  had 
not  attained  the  age  of  61. 

"lt  th*s  order  were  Insisted  on,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on,  and 
i    I  maces, i^f^nle*|atomei)i  would  have 


tribute  further  to  the  drama.  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  was  a  pioneer,  and  in  a  sense  an 
epochmaker.  One  of  Barrie's  delicate 
and  delightful  things  would  not  have 
lasted  two  nights  in  my  early'  days, 
whereas  audiences  have  now  developed 
a.  much  Improved  artistic  appreciation. 
The  people  go  to  picture  galleries  and 
generally  display  a  keen  interest  in  all 
matters  of  art.  What  I  should  like  to 
see  come  into  vogue,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
confident  that  it  will,  is  legitimate 
r-nmln  oner^.  with  3  '  'h^-re  "it  storv 


The  Musical  Quarterly  for  April  con-  , 
tains  some  interesting  articles  and  some, 
of  interest  only  to  antiquarians.  "The-! 
Boy  Choir  Fad"  by  N.  Lindsay  Norden' 
will    certainly   provoke    indignant  an- 
swers.   The  opening  sentence  will  vex 
many.    "The  boy  choir  fad  has  grown} 
so   alarmingly   that   the   choral  ideals! 
of  the  American  church  will  degenerate 
unless  a  decisive  check  is  firmlv  put! 
upon  this  disastrous  evil  in  church  mu-I 
sic."   Mr.,  Norden  argues  soundly  as  aj 
musician,  a  choir  master,  and  an  ad- 3 
vocate  of  the  best  church  music.  But 
how  irritating  these  sentences  will  bel 
to  some! 

"The  cheap  compositions,  secular  in 3 
style,  produced  here  and  in  England,  | 
for  boy  choir  use,  are  trash  not  worthy 
of  publicity." 

Church   music   in   this    country  is 
mainly  a  mechanical  echo  of  the  ideals 
of  the  English  church,  which  some  oil 
us  consider  the  stupidest  and  dullest*' 
the  world  has  ever  known.    Even  the 
operatic  and  sensuous  style  of  the  mod-".' 
Jem  Italian  church  is  more  to  be  desired'" 
than  is  the  style  of  the  former." 

"Any  interest  on  the  part  of  the  bov, 
which    does    later   develop,    is  rarely 
musical,  generally  it  Is  based  on  the 
'gang'   instlnct-which  is  a  legitimate  'j 
part  of  every  boy's  play  life." 
I    "In  England,  and  generally  in  this  i 
country  also,  the  alto  part  of  a  bov 
choir  js  sung  by  men  who  sing  above 
the   'crack'   in   their  voices.     Such   a  fi 
makeshift  in  divine  worship  is  abomin-  - 
able,  sacrilegious,  intolerable.  The  sound  '. 
produced   is   unnatural,   atrocious,  in-H 
human;  it  is  but  an  unmusical  hoot  and  : 
often  false  in  intonation.  •  *  *  It  is  a 31 
most  exasperating  experience  to  hearffl 
the  awful  squawks  of  the  male  altos M 
in  the  boy  choirs  in  our  churches  OneH 
male  alto  will  well  nigh  ruin  the  workB 
of  a  chorus  of  40  voices."  i 

"Handsomely    printed    weekly  pro-fl 
grams,  fine  clean  vestments,  beautiful^ 
buildings,   four  manual  organs,   flashy  ll 
newspaper  advertising  do  not  make  for 
good  church  music  in  the  least  "■ 


Still  more  entertaining  is  W>  Barclay 
Squire's  article  "Some  Xovello  Corres-1 
pondence,"  which  contains  extraordin- 1 
a7Aetters  by  Samuel  Wesley^  the  son  M 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  Saintlv  John 

The  postcript  of  one  of  Wesley's  let-  H 
ters  runs:  "Have  you  heard  any  tid-  ■ 
ings  of  the  umbrella  minus-?  Mine  (at 
present)  is  certainly  yours  and  not  my 
own.  Don't  let  us  be  robbed  at  church 
and  in  the  choir,  among  the  holy  ones, 
without  making  out  who's  who." 

Here    is    an    extract   from   a  letter 
written  at  Ramsgate: 

"Mr.  W.  and  I  appear  about  every 
other  day  in  puris  naturalibus  upon: 
the  coast,  to  amuse  the  fis 
ladies.      We    scorn  ,™nfl™ 


lect,    Cnllc.ot's    eldest    daughter  with 
er  mother  are   down  here,  and  we 
net  them  yesterday  by  accident  on  the 
oast,  Just  as  we  were  about  to  strip. 
Ilss  C.  said  ehe  should  have  known 
ne  at  any  distance  by  sight,  and  she 
lad  a  narrow  chance  of  exercising  her 
nemory  In  my  birthday  suit." 
There  are  pathetic  letters  asking  for' 
[any  Idnd  of  work,  for  copying  words  or 
I  music. 

In  1824  Wesley  wrote:  "It  is  lucky 
(that  Mme.  Catalan!  is  not  the  1st  canto, 
as  she  must  first  have  learned  the  lib 
I  bars  par  coeur,  requiring  therefore  a 
i  longer  lesson  than  would  be  quite  agree- 
able to  give.  The  text  of  scripture  which 
declares  that  one    who  runs  may  re  ■ 
does  not  appositely  apply  to  our  vocifer- 
ous heroine:  we  all  know  that  she  runs 
longer  and  faster  than  any  mortal  of 
musical  taste  can  tolerate,  but  the  read- 
ing remainder  of  the  text  is  quite  'an- 
i  other  part  of  speech."  " 

"Banti  was  another  of  the3e  vocally 
nble  dunces,  who  made  the  band  at- 
24  rehearsals  for  one  opera,  never 
1g  studied  so  vulgar  a  portion  of 

■  singing  as  the  gamut  on  paper.  She 
|  was,  however,  one  of  the  best  singers, 
I  the  finest  actress,  and  the  stoutest 
I  ewallower  of  brandy  in  the  operatic 
I  annals  of  England." 

"t  learn  that  the  perambulating  biog- 
I  raphers  at  the  Abbey,  whose  trade  is 
I  to  prate  to  the  public  about  the  tombs 
Band  the  wax  work  royalties  object  to 
i  the  noise  of  the  organ  out  of  church 
hours,  as  interruptive  of  their  oratory. 

"My  loving  wife  has  caused  me  to  be 
L  arrested,  and  tomorrow  (not  being  able 
K  to  advance  £25  tout  d'un  coup)  I  am 
I  going  to  prison.  Any  sudden  release 
lis  far  from  certain,  and  hardly  prob- 
I  able,  and  I  am  rather  puzzled  how  to 
I  bo  in  durance  vile  and  at  church  at 
lone  and  the  same  time  on  Sunday  next. 

"He  who  wishes  to  be  a  good  player 

■  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  the  organ 

■  must  learn  the  latter  first;  if  he  do 
I  otherwise  he  will  never  be  an  organist 
I  deserving  the  name  of  one." 

"The  nearer  the  approach   of  tone 
'  I  In  the  human  voice  to  that  of  a  flm 
r  diapason   (whether  of   stopt  or  openl 
I  pipes)    in    that    proportion   will   be  its 
(approximation  towards  perfection.    It  la 
j  true  that  some  voices  resemble  the  reeq 
i.  J  stops  of  an  organ   (Braham's  for  ex-! 
rj  ample),  but  then  the  tone  of  the  humari 

■  voice  is  either  naturally  bad  or  vitiated 
H  by  a  false  mode  of  exerting  It,  which 
|-  latter  Is  unquestionably  Braham's  case.' 1 

"Requiems  sung  to  the  organ  without 
El  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  are  in-j 
disputably    the    most    consistent  witbT 
J  perfect  taste,  and  will  be  universally* 
found  'more  impressive  upon  every  de- 
vout mind."  " 

,JTo  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

I   In  the  account  of  Sir  Francis  Cowley 

■  Burnand  in  the  news  columns  of  last 
JQ  Sunday's  Herald,  both  the  headlines  and 
H  the  obituary  Itself  give  the  impression 
Htbftt  ,he  was  the  author  of  the  play  of 
I  "Black-Eyed  Susan.''  Douglas  Jerroldl 
'  i  wrote  the  play  of  "Black-Eyed  Susan,"  I 
1    which  was  brought  out  at  the  Surrey 

-    Theatre  on  .Tune  fi,  1S2!>.  with  the  famous 
jRT.  P-  Cooke  as  William.    According  to 
ml  jny  records  it  was  fu  st  seen  in  Boston i 
if  two  years  later  with  J.  R.  Scott  as  Will-; 
Jrlam.  Then  followed  Dan  Marble.  Charles 
■p Howard.  Wyzeman  Marshall,  Frank  S.I 
f '  Chanfrau,  K.  L.  Davenport  and  J.  W.  I 
Si  Wallack,   Jr.,   for   notable,  actors  who) 
'   took  the  rait.    Mr.  Davenport  was  the; 
'    most  famous  William  on  t lie  American 
'    stage.    In  1&5  he  celebrated  at  the  Bos- 
c   ton  Museui.i  his  r,Knh  performance  of 
Tsjthe  character.  The  play  was  often  given 
Vat  benefits,  and  even  today  it  is  not  un- 

V  known  In  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
5L'  try.   H.  Price  Webber  has  revived  it  re- 

V  cently  in  eastern  New  England  to  give 

V  an  opportunity  for  Edwina  Gray  to  take 
*  the  part  of  the  hero.    The  stage  history  IJj 

■  of  Jerrold's  play  would  nil  a  good-sfzed  ['. 

JJuxnand's  piece  was  a  burlesque  en-  j 

■  titled  "Black-Eyed  Susan;  or.  the  Little 

■  Bill  That  Was  Taken  Up."   This  proved  I 

■  almost  as  ropular  as  the  play  that  tt|V 
■feirtesqucrt.   -\Vhen  it  w  as  revived  at  the  I 

I  New  Royalty  Theatre  in  London  half  a  I 
Iff  century  ago,  Charles  Wyndham  was  seen  i 
as  HaVhett.    Bostonians  remember  this  I 
l|    burlesruK   v..  11.  for  at  Selwyn's  in  Jan- 
■    uarv   1S6S.  the  program  of  "Dora"  with 
Mrs  Chaufrau.  and  "Black-Eyed  Susan; 
%\  or  the  Little  Bill  That  Was  Taken  LP,' 
f  \  with  Stuart  Robson,  drew  all  Boston  to 
1  the  doors  of  the  new  playhouse.    ^  ith 
'!  Mrs.   Chanfrau,  who  acted  Dora,  was 
*  '  Frederick  Kobinson,  seen  as  Farmer  Al- 
\\\  len.  With  Mr.  Robson,  who  acted  Capt. 
'<  Crdsstree.  were  such  players  as  Kitty 
Blanchard,    the    William    of   the  cast; 
;  I  Harry   Pearson,   the   Dogsrass  ;   H.  F. 
Daly    who  made  much  of  the  part  of 
Hatch,  tt     II    S.  Murdoch,  who  played 
H  Baker,  and   Harry  Josephs,  the  Dame 
Hatley.     Susan    was    played    by  Mary 
■K  Cary.  certainly  a  Susan  that  was  never 
excelled   in   any   performance   of  Bur- 
nand's   laughable   piece.    The  Selwyn's 
■SI  Theatre  cast  has  come  down  in  th<  hts- 
}\  tory  of  Boston  theatricals  as  one  that 
'  stands    by    itself    for    burlesque.  Miss 
§\  Blanchard  was  an  inimitable  William 
F',1  and  had  her  picture  taken  in  tlie  cos- 
iis-V'  turne  of  the  part.  This  picture  she  gave 
I!  to  her  daughter,  Phyllis,  and  years  af- 
LIlH  terwards  sent  mc  a  copy  of  it. 

Is  I    Boston.  J-  B-  CLAPP. 


MUSIC,  Musicians  stance, 

o  J.-L.    ci,         <*ne  solemnly  re- 

ana  tne  stage  viving  that  crust- 
ed old  myth  about  Gounod  not  having 
composed  "Faust."  but  palming  off  an 
"unknowni' composers"  score  as  his  own. 
you  rub  your  eyes  and  ask  why  anybody 
should  think  It  worth  while  to  resusci- 
tate that  silly  old  bogey.  Well,  It  ap* 
pears  that  a  well-known  critic,  corai 
menting  upon  a  recent  Beecham  per- 
formance of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  ref 
marked-^as  he  wad  perfectly  entitled 
to  do,  holding  that  opinion— that  "It 
must  always  be  a  puzzle  to  the  analyt- 
ically minded  that  Gounod's  'Faust,' 
an  earlier  work,  should  be  so  much  su- 
perior, technically  and  materially,  to 
"Romeo  and  Juliet.'  his  operatic  swart- 
son?."  adding  that  "except  for  some  de- 
liberate plagiarism  there  Is  nothing  to 
associate  the  workmanship  or  the  in- 
spiration of  the  one  with  the  other." 
Whereupon  the  solemn  myth-reviver 
comes  upon  the  scene  and  asks,  "Is  It 
not  a  fact  that  the  theory  is  widely  held, 
both  in  France  and  in  this  country, 
that  Charles  Gounod  acquired  the  score 
of  'Faust'  from  an  unknown  composer; 
copied  it.  and  fathered  the  adthorshlp 
himself?"  And  he  proceeds  to  discover 
ground  for  the  supposition  in  "the  char- 
acter of  his  subsequent  work."  and  also, 
strangely  enough,  in  the  fact  that  when 
"Faust"  was  first  produced  in  London 
the  composer  (or  are  we  to  say  the  "al- 
leged" composer?)  exhibited  "intense 
mental  anxiety,"  being  reduced  after 
the  performance  to  a  condition  border- 
ing upon  prostration  and  collapse." 
From  which,  of  course,  you  are  asked 
to  deduce  that  poor  Gounod,  like  Ham- 
let's uncle,  was  prey  to  an  uneasy  con- 
science. Just  as  tlniugh  no  other  com- 
poser in  the  world's  history  had  ever 
been  known  to  "exhibit  anxiety"  at  a 
performance  of  a  work  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  which  much  depended: 
Of  all  muscle;  1  myths— and  there  are 
many— this  one,  surely.  Is  about  the  sil- 
liest. One  had  believed  it  hopelessly 
discredited  years  and  years  ago.  As  all, 
or  most  of  us,  know,  the  idea  of  a' 
"Faust"  opera  began  to  germinate  In 
Gounod's  mind  as  far  back  as  his  early 
student  days  In  Italy,  after  he  had  car- 
ried of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  he  was 
constantly  dwelling  upon  the  thought.  It 
had  become  an  IdeaT  fixed  long  before 

he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jules  Bar- 11  would  be  sapped  in  spirit  and  health." 


bier  (who  had  previously  suggested  a 
"Faust"  libretto  to  Meyerbeer,  who  re-  fc 
jected  it),  and  it  is  ancient  history  how 
enthusiastically  Gounod  fell  in  with  the 
project  when  It  was  submitted  to  him. 
But  these  facts  apart,  the  bare  notion 
that  Gounod,  of  all  men  the  moat  Bin- 
cere  and  upright,  and  in  the  best  sense 
religious,  could  ever  have  stooped  to 
such  a  gross  deception,  must  always 
have  seemed  preposterous  to  anyone 
who  was  ever  privileged  to  claim  his 
friendship.— Daily   Telegraph  (London) 


On  March  29  a  new  violin  sonata  oy 

I  j.  O'Connor  Morris  was  played  In  Lon- 
don. "It  is  an  agreeably  written  work, 
I  which  has  among  other  qualities  that 
of  flattering  the  particular  suscepti- 
bilities of  violinists.  In  short,  it  is  a 
I  pleasant  work  to  hear,  but  so  mellifluous 
I  in  character  as  to  leave  the  listener 
with  a  guilty  feeling  of  having  exceed- 
led  his  sugar  ration." 

"Intolerance,"  a  "film  creation'  of  T>. 
]w  Griffith,  was  produced  at  Drury 
I  Lane  April  7.  "The  film  has  only  Just 
I  reached  England.  Two  sets  started  from 
I  American  before,  but  both  were  sunk 
iby  submarines.  One  went  down  In  the 
1  Laconla.  and,  the  other  In  a  Swedish  ves 

I    When  Mr.  Molseivitch  gave  a  Chopin 
recital  in  London  March  31,  the  Times 
3  was  displeased  because  some  In  the  au-| 
Idlence  applauded  chiefly  brilliant  pas- 
i|  sages,  whereby  they  showed  "that  they 
\  completely  misunderstood  Mr.  Moisel- 
I  witch's  art;  he  docs  not  make  any  spe-, 
Clal   point   of   a  brilliant  passage,  out 
only  uses  it  as  ono  form  of  background 
against  which  to  exhibit  the  melody." 
Miss  Tessie  Thomas  playing  the  violin 
!j  concertos  of  Mendelssohn  and  Elzar  in 
London,  April  2,  led  the  Dally  Telegraph 
to  say:    "Of  her  abnormally  developed 
j  gifts,   one  spoke  so  recently  that  it 
j  seems  hardly  necessary  now  agalu  to 
1  emphasize   the   fact   that  In   this  15- 
year-old  violinist  we  are  presented  with 
D  one  of  those  strange  manifestations  of 
I  precocious  genius  for  which  there  is  no 
I  accounting.   This  is  not  to  say  that  her 
j  playing  has  yet  reached  a  point  of  ma- 
J  turity  at  which  it  could  be  set  on  a  plane 
with  that  of  artists  who  have  attained 
|  to   the   very   front  rank   after  Ions 
1  years  of  experience.    Indeed.  It  Is  not 
']  the  least  of  the  charms  of  her  playing 
I  that   not  Infrequently  betrays  tokens 
i  of  youthfulness." 

,  The  Stage  Year  Book  for  1317  has  been 
!  published  in  London.  It  contains  in- 
J  formation  concerning  theatrical  history 
j  of  1916  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
I  England.  There  Is  a  roll  of  honor  of 
[  actors  killed  In  the  war  last  year.  Ber- 
I  nard  Weller  writes  insisting  that 
I  amusements  must  be  maintained.  "With 
I  their  minds  continually   on   the  war, 

j  with  nothing  to  take  them  away  from  It 
and    out  .of    themselves,    the  people 


"Under  Cover's"  popularity  is  still  un- 
abated in  London.  In  holiday  week 
there  were  11  performances. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  liked  Walter  M. 
Rummers  song,  "Proem."  "Its  opening 
line  is  'My  song  Is, such  a  little  thing,' 
but  the  little  thing  well  done  is  no  longer 
little." 

There  is  a  screen  version  of  "Mile- 
stones" in  London.  "The  play  is  a  very 
subtle  one,  and  its  presentation  on  the 
screen  offered  many  difficulties:  ,but 
these  have  been  overcome."  There  is 
also  a  "Disraeli"  for -a  London  cinema. 
"  'Disraeli'  is  not  a  war  play.  It  was 
written  in  1910  and  deals  with  one  of  the 
romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
British  empire."  This  noto  seerfis  super- 
fluous. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes 
this  paragraph:  "A  well  known  British 
film  house  Is  about  to  commence  work 
on  producing  a  serial  whieli  should  prove 
interesting  to  the  young  and  old  In  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  to  be  In  six 
episodes  and  will  depict  the  advantages 
of  the  Boy  Scouts'  Association  for  its 
young  members,  and  how  Its  training) 
shapes  and  brings  out  the  best  in  each 
recruit.  Comprehensive  dramatic  stories 
are  being  specially  written,  and  each 
will  embody  one  or  more  of  the  various 
branches  of  scout  craft.  The  scheme 
has  not  only  the  approval  of,  but  will 
also  receive  every  assistance  from,  the 
officials  of  the  association,  as  in  their 
opinion  the  exhibitions  of  the  pictures 
all  over  Britain  are  sure  to  result  in 
more  recruits." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also  published ' 
this  paragraph:  "Owing  to  the  necessity) 
of  exercising  stringent  economy  In  the| 
supply  of  artificial  illumination,  a  pro-, 
posal  has,  a  news  agency  states,  been 
submitted  to  the  Theatrical  Managers'! 
Association  to  consider  the  advlsabilityi 
lit  reducing  the  hours  of  performances! 
in  theatres,  music  halls  and  picture; 
palaces.  It  is  hoped  that  before  longi 
an  arrangement  will  be  nmde  whereby 
music  hall  performances,  where  there 
are  two  shows  nightly,  will  be  curtailed 
to  1%  hours  each.  Theatrical  perform- 
ances may  be  proportionately  cut  and 
special  regulations  made  for  cinema 
performances." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  said  of  a 
new  violin  sonata  by  John  Ireland:  "It 
is  a  -work  of  extreme  earnestness,  not 
to  say  austerity.  At  times,  indeed,  the 
composer's  methods  seem  to  suggest 
thoughts  which  lie  too  deep  for  utter- 
ance altogether,  so  portentous  is  his 
solemnity  and  so  labored  his  message, 
but  that  is  the  way  too  often  in  these 
days  with  our  native  composers,  who 
seem  unable  even  to  regard  this  world 


the  pin  in  the  almost  infinitesimal! y  1 
small  degree  to  insure  subtleties  of| 
pitch."  This  is  perfectly  true,  ftait  , 
doe     not    amount    to    an  argwMyit 

asai-.ist  the  employment  of  wome^Ps 
piano  tuners,  nor  does  it  rule  them  out 
as  disqualified.  For  clearly,  given  | 
training  and  experience,  a  "firm  muscu- 
lar grip"  is  not  beyond  the  attainment 
of  a  woman  who  does  not  happen  to  be 
of  delicate  physique.  For  that  matter. 
Indeed,  we  have  met  piano  tuners  who 
were  by  no  means  Samsons.  And  in  any 
case  It  appears  that  piano  tuners  of  the 
feminine  persuasion  do  exist.  At  any 
rate  In  the  current  issue  of  Musical 
Opinion  appears  an  advertisement  of_  a 
"Ladv-tuner"  in  search  of  a  post  in  the 
Midlands,  and  one  may  presume  that  a 
"firm  muscular  grip."  though  not  men-  ( 
tioned  among  her  qualifications,  is  one 
of  them.  Another  advertiser,  we  note  ■ 
seeks  a  lady  tuner,  so  that  there  is  at| 
least  reasonable  ground  for  assuming 
that  plft«*>  tuners  (male)  »r*  lew >  nu- 
merous-How than  they  were  before  the 
war— Dally  Telegraph  (London). 

"The  Jew,"  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
an  18th  century  dramatist  deemed 
worthy  of  burial  In  Westminster  Abbey 
Is  to  be  revived  at  a  matinee  on  behalf 
of  the  Russian  Jewish  war  sufferers 
fund  at  the  Strand  on  Tuesday.  May  8. 
The  play  was  originally  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1794.  and  held  the  boards 
for  many  years,  both  In  Eng  and  and  on 
the  continent,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
here  since  1831.  when  Elliston  ft.  few 
days  before  his  death,  appeared  In  tt* 
title  role.  This  part  wlU  now  be  played 
bv  Mr  Teltelbaum,  the  Yiddish  actor, 
who.  on  his  first  appearance  In  an 
English-speaking  character  at  the  aii- 
jewish  matinee  at  the  London  Pavilion 
tart  June,  scored  a  remarkable  success^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Landa.  who  are 
organizing  the  matinee.  ^v%?„b:'dged 
the  play  into  three  acts.— The  Stage. 


A  new  string  quartet  in  C  minor,  op. 
23,  by  Frank  E.  Ward,  was  played  for 
the  first  time  In  public  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  by  the  Zoellner  quartet  April  17. 

H.  B.  Irving  is  preparing  a  produc- 
tion of  "Hamlet."  He  has  constructed 
a  new  stage  version,  and  his  arrange- 
'  ment  differs  from  those  previously  acted. 
His  production  alms  at  -  pictorial  effect 
obtained  by  simple  means.  Painted 
cloths  are  preferred  to  heavily-timbered 
scenes. 

Congreve's  "Love  for  Love"  was  an- 
I  nounced  for  revival  by  .the  Incorporated 
Stage,  Society.  London,  on  April  15-16. 
:  The  play  Is  to  be. given  "in  its  entirety," 
an  announcement  which  has  led  to  much 
.,  talk  about  the   indecorum  of  certain 
|  passages.     But  "Love  for  Love'  is  no 
i  worse  than  many  another  post-Restora- 
j  tlon  play  in  this  respect-    It  seems  aj 
pity  to  drag  such  a  question  up  at  thei 
)  present  moment  "    John  HolllngsworthJ 
I  staged  the  comedy  at  the  old  Gaiety  lnl 
1S71,  when  Nellie  Farren  played  Miss] 
I  Prtfe.    Ada  Cavendish  was  In  the  cast. 
I  Hollingshead  reprlnle/tLln  that  amusing 
'  book.  "My  Lifetime,"  the  announcement! 
JS"ffieffT!!adT!    ^uch  of  ttie  'wir  l 
have,  of  course,  been  compelled  to  cut 
out.  not  In 'deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  lord  chamberlain,   who  claims  no 
control  over  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish dramatic  literature,  but  to  satisfy 
my  own  sense  of  decency.    Some  por- 
tions bf  the  dialogue  I  have  also  sacrt- 
j  deed  to  bring  the  comedy  within  the 
limits  of  an   ordinary   acting  modern 
j  play ;    but   there    are   many  people — 
I  thankful  for  small  mercies — who  will,  ] 
perhaps,  accept  even  a  mangled  version 
of  Congreve  In  preference  to  no  Con- 
greve  at  all." 
I    A  student  of  Moscow  discovered  hum- 
ming to  himself  the  Imperial  Russian 
.  Hymn  a  day  or  two  ago,  was  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  reactionary  sym- 
'  pathles.    His  defence  was  that  he  was 
i  putting  new  and  patriotic  words  to  the 
old  melody.  Tears  ago  Serbian  students 
were  found  reviving  the  ancient  national 
song,   "Onamo,   'namo,"   which  means 
"Thither,  thither"— to  the  old  Serb  cap- 
ital of  Prizren.  So  the  Dalmatian  police 
cried  "Verboten!"   Whereupon  the  stu- 
dents changed   the  opening  words  to 
"Ovamo,  'vamo"— "Hither,  hither,"  and 
so  conveyed  the  same  idea  of  a  recon- 
quered   and    liberated  state.— London 
Dally  Chronicle. 

Miles  Malleson's  adaptation  of  Tol- 
stoy's story.  "What  Men  Live  By."  was 
produced  in  London  early  this  month. 
It  is  said  that  the  play  would  bear  cut- 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  question  wasl( 
asked  in  these  notes  why  the  piano- jjf 
tuning  profession  should  be  restricted!* 
to  one  sex.  the  writer  expressing  theM 
view  that  the  work  ought  to  prove  verytt 
suitable  to  many  women  once  they  had  l 
mastered  its  technicalities.  With  ref- 1 
erence  to  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  a  U 
well-known  critic  has  been  saying  thatf 
"at  first  sight  the  pursuit  would  seemV 
to  permit  of  female  influence"— by  | 
which,  presumably,  he  meant  that  yie| 
profession  might  appear  to  he  suitable! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald. 

It  was  Boston  that  started  on  its  long 
career  that  tear-compelling  melodrama. 
"Leah,  the  Forsaken."  which  made  the 
late  Kate  Bateman  famous  on  two  con- 
tinents and  has  survived  though  a  long 
line  of  grief-torn  heroines,  including  the 
great  Jannuschek    even    unto  Nance 
O'Nell.    When  she  first  played  Leah 
Mlsa  Bateman  was  but  20.  but  she i  was 
then  an  established  "star"  and  'n  those 
davs  the  term  meant  something.  Intm 
fall  of  1S62  she  and  her  father.  Col. 
Hezekiah  Linthicum  Bateman  (how  lie 
hated  his  given  name),  who  later  be- 
came well  known  for  his  recognition 
of  the  genius  of  Henry  Irving,  were  In 
New  York  looking  for  *  new  play  for 
the    voung    actress.    Dr.    Mosenthal  s 
"Deborah"  was  then  att/acting  much 
attention  at  the  German  Theatre  and 
Bateman  at  once  saw  its  possibilities. 
There  was  a  young  newspaper  man  in 
New  York  who  was  thought  to  have 
some  skill  as  a  dramatist,  although  none 
of  his  attempts  had  reached  the  stage. 
His  name  was  Augustin  Daly  and  he 
agreed  to  adapt  the  German  drama  for 
MIss  Bateman.    Its  success  not  only 
brought  both  fame  and  fortune  for  the 
young  star,  but  started  Daly  upon  his 
memorable  theatrical   career.  In   whh  h 
Skywriting,  or  rather  the  adaptation  of 
Dtays.  plaved  a  not  Inconsiderable  part 
Barlv    in    November    Miss  Bateman 
opened    an    engagement   here    at  the 
Howard     Athenaeum.     Especial  y  en- 
gaged   for   her   support  were   the  la- 
mented Edwin  Adams,  a  native  of  Med- 
ford  and   for  several   years  a  Boston 
Theatre  favorite,  and  Jame3  W.  vval- 
laek  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  act- 
ors of  his  time.   The  repertoire  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  accomplishment  of  this 
remarkable  young  woman:  "The  Hunch- 
back,"   "Romeo    and    Juliet,"  «osa 
Oregorlo"  (first  time  in  Boston).  Ger- 
aldlne,"    "The    Italian    Wife.'     "The  | 
School   for  Scandal"   and  'Macbeth. 
"Leah"  was  placed  In  rehearsal  and 
'  given  its  first  production  on  the  even-  I 
ing  of  Monday.  Dec.  8,  and  announced 
as  a  new  play  "by  a  gentleman  of  high  1 
*and  acknowledged  literary  ability."  I 
Adams   played   Rudolf,   James   Duff  I 
was  Nathan.  Frank  E.  Aiken  (who  was 
'on  the  stage  until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent time)  Father  Herman,  Miss  Rachel 
.Johnson  Madeline  and  Mr«.  J.  Biddies 
Mother  Groschen.   All  but  Adams  were 
/nembers   of  the   theatre   stock   com-  ( 
pany?    For  some  reason  WaUack  was 
'j  out  of  the  cast,  but  when  "Leah"  had 
■J  its    first    New   York    presentation  at 
SNlblo's  on  Jan.  19  following  he  played 
(Nathan  and  gave  a  striking  Impersona- 
Ition  of  the  apostate  Jew.    The  play 
■  won  instant  favor  with  the  public,  but 
I  the  newspaper  opinions  here  were  vary- 
|  jng.    To  one  reviewer  It  was  "a  finely 
written  production,  full  of  Interesting 
and  exciting  situations."  while  another 
found   it  "unequally  composed."  One 
writer  delivered  himself  of  this  highly 
informing  bit  of  description:    "It  is  a 
play    abounding    in    peculiarities  and 
novel  in  Its  character.    The  part  de- 
lineated by  Miss  Bateman  is  surrounded 
with  Interesting  qualities,  and  it  affords 
her  great  histrionic  power  full  scope." 
The   settings   were  considered  sump- 
tuous Eleven  performances  were  given. 
When  Miss  Bateman  last  played  "Leah" 
kln  this  city  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In 
'March.     1S66,     Louis    Aldrich  played 
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of  the  time  was  moved  to 
"Since  Rachel  I  have  Been 

whose  mere  presence  con- 
lilar  Intimation  of  power." 
iritattve  critic.   J.  Ranken 

s  of  her  delivery  of  the 
re:    "Few  more  Mctorlal  or 


thrilling  manifestations  of  torrential 
wrath  have  been  given  on  the  stage." 
Infant  prodigies  rarely  reach  artistic 
maturity.  Kate  Bateman  was  ono  of 
the  few.  She  and  her  sister  Ellen  be- 
gan at  very  tender  ages  and  when  Kate 
was  but  7  they  appeared  in  recitations 
at  Providence,  where  their  grandfather, 
Joe  Cowell.  a  popular  comedian  in  those 
days,  was  having  a  struggle  trying  to 
run  a  stock  company.  It  Is  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that  the  money-loving  C6I. 
H.  L.  didn't  lose  the  opportunity  of 
"exhibiting"\JiB.  precocious  offspring  in 
Boston  at  that  lime.  P.  T.  Barnum  en- 
gineered their,  visit  to  England  in  the 
early  SO's,  which,  like  all  of  his  enter-, 
prises,  made  money  for  every6ne  con-' 
cerned.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- J 
fore  her  death  Miss  Bateman,  or  Mrs. ' 
Crowe,  as  she  had  married  a  London 
physician,  conducted  a  successful  school 
for  acting  in  the  British  metropolis.  She 
seems  to  have  bequeathed  some  of  her 
talent  as  well  as  much  of  her  beauty  to 
her  grand-daughter,  the  strikingly 
handsome  Leah  Bateman-Hunter,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  Olivia  in 
"Twelfth  Night"  and  Perdita  in  "A 
Winter's  Tale" .  with  the  ill-fated  New 
Theatre  Company  at  the  Shubert  The- 
atre In  April,  1910.  J.  R.  DILLABY. 
Boston. 

Miss  Bateman  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  London  stage  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre  in  the  fifth  act  of 
"Richard  III."  as  Richmond,  Aug.  25, 
1851.  appearing  also  in  "The  Young 
Couple." — Ed.  , 

Novels  On  the  "  Dramati- 
,i  zation  of 

Stage:  "Suggested  noveis  is 
by  "The  Newcomes"  not  pure- 
ly modern,  for  there  are  examples  of 
it  almost  from  the  time  Shakespeare 
levied  upon  Lodge's  "Rosalynde"  and  a 
French  adaptation  of  Bandello.  Crlti- 1 
cism  of  it  perhaps  began  when  some 
captious  Elizabethan  pointed  out  that 
Shakespeare  reproduced  all  the  chrono- 1 
logical  and  geographical  mistakes  of 
Greene's  "Pandosto"  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  But  in  recent  years  the  practice 
has  come  in  like  a  flood;  until  we  are 
hardly  shocked  to  find  even  Thackeray's 
"Fendennls"  and  "The  Newcomes"  on 
the  stage,  and  accept  with  casual  com- 
mendation a  skilful  rendering  of  "Peter 
Ibbetson."  The  motive  in  nine  cases  out 
of  10  is  money-making,  the  principal  ex- 
ceptions being  in  the  desire  of  some 
actor  or  actress  to  play  the  part  of  a 
famous  hero  or  heroine.  The  result  is 
sometimes  excellent,  When  a  popular 
novel  has  won  a  vast  audience,  what 
is  more  natural  than  to  think  that 
many  of  its  elements  of  popularity  can 
be  transferred  to  the  stage?  Who  can 
doubt  that  many  of  its  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  see  a  living  impersonation 
of  its  characters?  Dramatization  of 
mere  best-sellers  is  often  easy,  for  most 
of  them  depend  on  action,  not  charac- 
terization, and  are  brief  and  unified. 
But  the  public  has  shown  a  sound  re- 
luctance In  approaching  even  such  dra- 
matizations as  that  of  Hardy's  "Tess." 

The   impossibility   of  dramatizing  a 
novel  which  covers  years  of  time,  in- 
volves a  wide  canvas  of  characters  and 
contains  depths  of  psychological  analy- 
sis, has  betrayed  some  into  too  dogmatic 
a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  ef- 
fectively dramatizing  novels  at  all.  Bliss 
Perry  wrote  that  novel  and  play  are  as 
unlike  as  fish  and  bird,   and  that  a 
dramatized  novel  must  be  as  clumsy  as 
a  flying  fish.  A  novel  of  the  three-vol- 
ume type,  a  novel  which  emphasizes 
character  and  philosophy  in  but  half 
the  degree  that  Meredith's  or  James's 
do,  or  one  that  depends  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  atmosphere  with  character  and 
action,   defies  dramatization;    A  novel 
may  easily  be  too  broad  for  a  three  i 
hour's  stage  performance  It  may,  with- ' 
out  being  broad,  be  absolutely  static, 
while  a  play  can  hardly  begin  to  succeed 
unless  it  is  dynamic.  But  it  remains  evi- 
dent that  some  forms  of  the  novel  ap- 
proach some  forms  of  the  play  closely, 
and  that  the  facility  with  which  one  can 
be   metamorphosed   Into   the  other  is 
proved  equally   by  the  conversion  of 
novels  into  plays  and  plays  into  novels. 
Does  not  one  recipe  for  young  novel- 
writers  read.  First  block  out  your  plot 
as  if  it  were  the  scnario  of  a  drama? 
Arnold  Bennett  might,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  have  written  either  "The  Great 
Adventure"  or  its  Actional  counterpart. 
"Burled  Alive,"  first,  and  that  "Buried 
Alive"  was  the  predecessor  was  no  more 
necessary  or  logical  than  that  Reide's 
"Peg  Woffington"  grew  out  of  a  play 
which  Reade  had  helped  write 

One  rule,  though  it  may  admit  excep- 
tions, is  fairly  evident:  a  novel  is  the 
greater  the  farther  it  recedes  from  the 
form  in  which  it  may  be  easily  drama- 
tized, and  a  play  the  greater  the  farther 
it  is  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  easily 
novelized.  Each  is  at  its  best  when  it 
I  emphasizes  the  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself,  at  second  best  whan  it  con- 
tains many  characteristics  common  to 
both  forms.  The  greatest  novels  em- 
body conceptions,  intents,  a  wealth  of 
material,  that  find  their  fullest  and  onlv 


fpertVct  VxpJUjgn'  qVlWo'  novJWjpfiuT  tl>. 

Cfreo.U'M  plays  embody  a  crux/  a  series 
of  situations  end  emotions  dramatically 
i  compressed,  that  were  born  for  the 
[stage  as  they  were  born  In  the  author's 
mind.  There  is  an  absurd  quarrel  be- 
tween some  living:  writers  as  to  whether 
novel  or  play  demands  more  genius.  Is 
more  difficult,  to  write.  Arnold  Bennett 
maintains  he  can  write  three  plays  to 
one  novel,  while  Shaw  retorts  by  declar- 
ihg  novel  writing  infinitely  easier,  and 
converting  ft  part  of  "Macbeth"  into  a 
chapter  of  an  Arnold  Bennett  novel  to 
prove  it.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
supreme  dramatist  arguing  such  a  ques- 
tion with  a  supreme  novelist  —  Shake- 
speare with  Thackeray,  for  example' 
Explanation  of  the  difference  is  simple. 
Bennett,  with  primary  aptitude  for  the 
novel,  can  run  a  gamut  from  the  great 
and  wholly  undramatlo  novel,  "The 
Poor  Wires'  Tale,"  to  where  he  ap- 
proaches .the  line  of  drama  In  a.  poor 
novel  likh  "Denry  the  Audacious"  and 
crosses  if  in  tho  poor  play,  "Cupid  and 
Commonsense."  Shaw,  with  priraary 
aptitude  for  the  drama,  approaches  the 
dividing  lino  from  the  other  side— his 
second-rate  plays  being  better  than  "An 
Unsocial  Socialist."  Each  naturally 
thinks  little  of  the  form  in  which  he 
shows  facility  without  genius,  ascribing 
part  of  his  inferiority  in  it  to  inherent 
inferiority  of  the  form.  There  are  good 
novels  and  good  plays  close  to  the  divid- 
ing line,  and  men,  like  Galsworthy  and 
Barrie.  who  can  write  novels  and  plays 
with  almost  equal  ability. 

In  the  case  of  a  lasting  and  well-known  ! 
novel,  as  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  anv  dram-1 
atist  who  uses  any  of  its  framework  or  i 
characters  and  capitalizes  its  name  can  • 
hardly  write  a  play  departing  radically 
from  the  book.   But  it  may  be  wondered 
why  playwrights  who  employ  roerely 
ephemeral  fiction  do  not  allow  them-i 
selves  a  greater  latitude.    They  could ! 
often  work  to  better  purpose  if  they 
availed  themselves  simply  of  an  inspire-  j 
tional  hint  here  and  there,  and  filled  in ' 
their  own  framework,  or  background,  ! 
or  dramatis  personae.    The  author  of! 
the  stage  version  of  "Get-Rich-Quick, 
Wallingford"  put  the  book's  characters 
through  situations  original  with  him- 
self;   writers    of    more   worthy  piays 
might  profitably  use  the  same  freedom. 
Novels  out  of  dramas,  as  "Peg  Woffing- 
ton." are  likely  to  be  of  better  quality 
than  dramas  out  of  novels,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  novelist  allows  him- 
self greater  scope  with  his  material.— 
Evening  Post  (N.  Y.),  April  21. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  II  il«e 
Galll-Ourci's  second  and  last  concert.  See 
special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Twentieth  an- 
nual concert  of  the  People's  OhoraJ  Union  of 
Boston,  Frederick  W.  Wodell,  conductor. 
Handel's  "Messiah."  Solo  singem:  Ills* 
Elizabeth  Park*,  Miss  Charlotte  Peege. 
Messrs.  Troxell  and  Weldon.  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  .  Herman  A.  Shedd,  organ- 
ist. Miss  Mildred  Vinton  pianist. 

Mechanics  Hall  s  P.  M.  Mammoth  band 
-concert  for  the  henellt  of  the  ChaTifcable 
Fund  of  the  Musicians'  Mutual  Relief  Society 
of  Boston,  Inc.  See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  8  V.  M.  Concert  un. 
<!er  the  auspices  of  the  New  England  Hotel 
Greeter's  Association  by  Thomas  Egan,  Irish ' 
tenor;  Mme  Breton,  soprano:  Mr.  Gerard, 
violinist.  Arias,  songs,  duets  by  Leonca- 
vallo, Bizet,  Puccini,  Verdi,  Lully,  Bgan. 
Homer,  Oliver,  Dichmont,  Turner-Maley,  De 
Koven  and  a  group  of  ancient  folk  songs 
Violin  pieces  by  Wagner-Withelm,  Sircelio, 
Kreisler. 

MOXDAY— Steinert,  8:15  P.  M.    Seng  reclta, 
by   Mme.   Gertrude  Au-'d.    Ten   foSk  suns*. 
Serbian.  Sicilian,   Bohemian,  Greek.  Dntc;.. 
Hungarian,     Japanese,      Eno^iah.  Moori-h. 
French.    Ravel,  La  date  encnantee.  La  Gril- 
lon;    Bnraesu,    I/Heuwux    Vagabond;    De-  , 
creui,    L'Oifenn    Bleue;  Etasky-Korsakoff. 
Roasignols  Moucherons;   Poldovrskl.  Effet  de 
nelge;  Moussorgsky.  Au  bord  du  Don;  Gretcli- 
aninon*.  Trlste  est  les  Steppes:  Ritnsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  Oriental  Song;  Fontenailles,  Chant  de 
Nourriee;  Messager,  I*  malson  grise;  Jaqueo- 
Dalcroze,  Les  bonnes  dames  do  St.  Gervais; 
Martoler.  An  clair  de  la  lunu;  CuvllHer,  au 
bord  de  l'eau. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  Srl'B  P.  M.    ser-  ' 
ond  concert  of  the  Boston  Musical  Union. 
George  Sawyer  Dunham,  conductor,  with  I 
a  miscellaneous  program.     Mrs.  Helen 
Allen  Hunt  and  Henry  G.  Moeller  will  lie  \ 
the  solo  singers.    Mr.  Fabrizio,  violinist.  » 
THURSDAY— SynvpSicmy  Hall,  8  P.   iU    Oou-  I 
cert  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  Chalmers  O'.t 
ton,   conductor.    Solo  singers:   Mm.  Mario 
Sundelius,    Messrs.   Lambert   Murphy,  I.euu 
Rothier  and  Q.   Roberts  Lunger.    Orchestin  .. 
of  Boston  Symphony  players.    See  spe- 
cial notice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall.  .2:30  P.  M.  Twentv- 
fourth  concert  ot  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.    See  special  . 
notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  S  P.  M.  Twenty- 
fourth  concert  (repeated)  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.-  Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  Sm 
special  notice. 

How  little  even  the  wisest  know!  At 
the  Porphyry  the  other  night  there  were 
men  whose  acquirements  are  known  to 
members  of  scientific  societies  the  world 
over;  men  who  play  with  electricity,  an 
authoritative  historian,  a  chemist  solv- 
ing problems  for  the  benefit  of  the  race, 
a  daring  surgeon,  a  sparkling  essayist. 
There  were  others  whoso  names  are  fa-, 
miliar.  Yet  not  a  man  jack  in  the  group 
could  tell,  when  the  question  was  put, 
why  a  gin  bottle  has  a  glass  stopper, 
while  bottles  holding  other  strong  wa- 
ters are  stopped  with  cork. 


'l-'.vs  of  Pctrohiii  i  V.  Nasby.  The  Bpan 
War    staaflrCJied    tho    pen    of  Mr. 
Oootey.  ;        -    ■  ;., 

!-'oino  of  us  remember,  though  we 
u  ere  then  little  boys,  the  many  satirical 
pamphlets  that  appeared  in  tlto  early 
sixties'.  Chief  among  them  was  "The 
New  Gospel  of  Peace  According  to  .St. 
Benjamin."  The  first  three  pamphlets 
were,  practically  ignored  by  the  news- 
papers, yet  the  salo  soon  reached  135,- 
000  copies.  "The  New  Gospel"  Is  good 
reading  today,  especially  for  those  who 
can  recall  the  feverish '  and  distracted 
sixties.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  four 
pamphlets  bound  in  one  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1866.  Thero  is  a  long  preface 
Including  a  letter  to  tho  Nation  by 
Richard '  Grant  White,  discussing  the 
pamphlets  as  though  ho  had  been  a  dis- 
interested reader  and  not  the)  author. 

Again  we  rejoiced  at  the  description 
Of  Fernando  Wood. 

"Thero  was  a.  man  whose  namo  was 
Phernandiwud.  And  he  was  a  Just  man, 
and  a  righteous;  and  he  walked  upright, 
ly  before  the  world.  But  when  he  was 
ndt  before  the  world  his  walk  was  slant- 
indicular.  And  he  loved  the  people.  And 
Phernandiwud  said  within  himself,  Ol 
a  truth  1  love  the  people;  but  am  I  not 
one  of  the  people;  yea,  verily,  am  I  not 
number  one  of  the  people?  and  shall  1 
not  therefore  first  love  myself?  So  Pher- 
nandiwud first'  loved  himself,  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  after  himself." 

The  author,  .although  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Union  did  not  love  the 
Negro,  lit  this  respect  he  was  like  the 
Writers  and  cartoonists  of  Vanity  Fair. 
"Now,  about  these  days  came  Philip 
from  the  New  Athens,  a  priest  oflBeclze- 
bub,  and  he  taught  in  the  tabernacle  at 
Gotham./  And  Philip  had  many  words 
but  only  one  thought;  and  that,  like  the 
thought  of  the  men  of  the  South,  was 
for  the  Niggah.  .  But  he  respected  not 
the  Great  Covenant.  And  lift  said  unto 
the  people,  yo  ought  to  set  tho  Niggah 
free."  The  attack  on  him  by  Isaiah 
Rynders  was  the  first  ministration  of 
the  new  gospel  of  peace;  «the  attack  ot 
'"Prestenbrunx"  on  Charles,  surnamea 
Summoner,  was,the  second. 

Buchanan's  surname  interpreted  meant 
Cacing-botli-ways.  "In  the  land  of  Un- 
culpsalm,  when  a  man  humbled  him- 
self beforo  another  which  threatened 
him,  he  was  said  to  compromise." 

In  the  lirst  of  the  pamphlets  we  see 
how  Lincoln  was  underestimated:  "Now 
Abraham  was  honest;  hut  he  was  not 
wise'  in  his  .generation.    .    .    .    Now  _ 
Abraham's   foot  was   heavy(   but  his  ■ 
head  was  light  and  his  knees  were  P 
feeble.    So  his  foot  came  down  in  tho  1 
wrong  place  or  at  the  wrong  time,  or  j 
else  it  continued  not  down   until  the 
end  was  accomplished.    Wherefore  he  I 
prevailed  not.   And  he  was  called  Abra- 
ham the  -well-meaning.    And  men  pitied 
him."    Full  justice  is  done  to  Lincoln 
In  tho  later  pamphlets. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  in  this  hook 
that  does  not  tempt  quotation.    One  of  I 
the  bitterest  attacks  was   on  Manton- 
|Marble:    "AssohUald  Edittah  the  scribe,  | 
who,  to  gajn  the  World,  had  lost  his* 
own  soul."  In  a  note  there  is  ah  affidavit  I 
of  Alexander  Wilder  of  the  Evening! 
post   in   the   case   of   George  Opdyka 
sgainst  Marble  and  others.    When  Wil-j 
der  was  asked  "What  capital  is  neces- 
sary to  run  a  daily  morning  newspaper  ' 
In  New  York?"  ho  answered:  "At  least 
$100,000;  my  impression  is  that  it  would! 
take  $250,000.'.'    This  was  in  1864. 

"The  New  Gospel  of  Peace"  should ; 
bo  used  as  a  textbook  in  courses  otj 
American  history.    Wo  make,  room  for 
paragraphs  descriptive  of  social  life  in 
New  York.  , 

"Then  Kaudphyssh  builded  hlm  a 
house  like  unto  a  palace,  and  the  ceil- 
ings thereof  were  covered  with  gold  and 
with  many  colors,  and  it  was  adorned 
with  curious  wood  within  and  without; 
and  he  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
and  had  men-servants  and  women-ser- 
vants, and  hprses  and  chariots:  and  his 
wives  and  hi3  daughters  were  clothefl  in 
sicken  raiment  of  many  colors,  and  in 
fine-twined  linen,  like  unto  the  spider's 
web,  and  in  Jewels  and  precious  stones. 
And  they  went  oftentimes  and  sat  in  a 
pulpit  in  the  great  hall  of  the  men-  | 
singers  and  women-singers  of  Gotham; 
and  when  these  sang  the  music  that 
they  comprehended  not  in  a  language 
that  they  understood  not,  they  clapped 
their  hands  and  shouted  with  exceeding 


Wellsman,  in  his  privately  prln'tcl  ri  n 

iniscences  of  Fleet  street,  says  that  h 
can  only  recall  two  instances  of  nev.f- 
papers  posting  announ  -ements  in  tliel 
windows— one  tho  "Sunday  Times,"  thti 
used  to  put  up  racing  results,  and  au 
other  the  "London  Telegraph,"  WhJcJ 
during  tho  French  revolution  of  1H- 
published  a  placard, '  "The  Red  Fla 
Floating  over  Paris.  Tho  Koyal  Famll 
Fled."— lyondon  Daily  Chronicle. 


"For  in  Gotham  no  rich  man  gave  a 
feast  with  music  and.  dancing,  unless  he 
bade  so  many  guests  that  they  could 
neither  talk  nor  eat,'  nor  hear  music,  nor 
'dance  in  a  manner  convenient  for  them. 
And  becatitc  every  man,  if  he  was  not 
rich,'  would  be  thought  rich,  this  was 
always  the  manner  of  feasting  in 
Gotham." 

"Phernandiwud"'  was  mayor  of  New 
York.  What  would  happen  to  a  satirist 
in  Boston,  a  second  St.  Benjamin,  if  he 
ehotlld  write  a  pamphlet  about  tho  ad- 
ministration of  tills  city? 


A  Forgotten  Art. 

Apparently  the  satirist „is  no  more. 
There  are  now  and  then  stage  pieces 
that  are  called  satires,   but  they  are 
only   caricatures.  .  There   is   a  wealth 
of  material  in  politics,  dress',  manners"! 
Hnd  customs,  greater  than  when  George  { 
William    Curtis   wrote    his    "Potiphar  ?, 
Papers,"  as  much  certainly  as  in  the 


The  Bean  Purveyors. 

Afl  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  New  York  Sun  quotes  a  westerner 
to  .the  effect  that  beans  aro  dangerous 

food  in  that  they  cause  gastric  disturb- 
ance, and,  according  to  an  old  pundit, 
sterility  as  well.  Gen.  Thomas  used  to 
say  that  one  of  the  best  tilings  that 
could  happen  to  the  federe.l  armies 
would  be  for  the  soldiers  to  learn  how 
to  cook  their  beans.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  New  England  only  is  the 
art  of  baking  beans  today  well  known 
and  understood.  Most  of  the  "Boston 
baked  beans"  one  gets  In  New  York  and 
Chicago  hotels  are  pule,  base,  feeble 
Imitations. 

Are  we  not  losing  our  native  skill  in 
making  flshballs,  twin  sister  of  tho  Sun- 
day bean?  The  modern  cook  whether 
Ethiopian,  Milesian  or  Gallic,  falls  down 
woefully  in  comparison  with-  the  old- 
timers  in  making  not  only  iishballs — now 
called  "cakes"  by  the  elite — but  on  good 
wholesome  old-time  hash. 

Boston.       WILLIAM  B.  wntr.HT 

Relief  Society's  Benefit  Con- 
cert Enjoyed  by  Immense 
Audience. 


The  13th  annual  concert  of  the! 
Musicians4  Relief  Society  of  Boston  | 
was  given  in  Mechanics  building  last  | 
evening.  The  huge  auditorium  was  I 
crowded,  and  the  band  of  400  mu-  \ 
sicians  took  up  the  stage.  John  | 
Philip  Sousa  conducted.  The  assist- 1 
ing  artists .  were  Mme.  Tamaki  | 
Miura,  Japanese  prima  donna  of  the 
Boston  National  Grand  Opera  Com- 1 
pany,  and  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  cor- 
netist. 

The  band   played  pieces   by  Sousa, 
Thomas.  Clarke,  Hosmer,  J.  Howard  Rich- 
ardson, Komzak,  Tiel  and  Keyes.  Mme. 
Miura  sang  "Caro  Nome,"  from  "Rigo- 
letto";    "Fair  Name,"   from  "Madame 
Butterfly";  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer" 
and  a  typical  Japanese  piece.  Mr.  Clarke 
played  pieces  of  his  own  composition.  : 
All  the  assisting  artists  as  well  as  Mr.  i 
Sousa,    were    generous    with    encores,  i 
Mme.  Miura  sang  Verdi's  exacting  music] 
with  warmth  and  brilliance  of  tone.  Nort 
was   the  excellence  of  her  diction  in' 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  lost  to  the 
great  audience.  # 

With  the  single  exception  of  theatrical 
folk,  there  is  no  fraternity  more  gen- 
erous with  their  services  than  the 
musicians.  Thus  the  distinguished  as- 
sisting artists  as  well  as  the  400  musi- 
cians contributed  their  services  gratis. 
And.  the  occasion  had  its  pertinency  to' 
the  hour,  for  besides  the  stage  bein^ 


Rice  and  Mongolia. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  wonders  what  T.  R.  thinks  of  the 
"Chinafying"  of  the  American  nation, 
when  the  Mongolia,  under  Capt.  Bice,  i 
fires  the  first  shot  against  Germany. 
•Rather  curious— the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  names.  Rice  and  Mongolia. 

Boston,  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


Bulletin  Boards. 

Which  was  the  first  newspaper  to  pub-  , 
lish  a  contents  bill?  These  prohibited, 
ar  ticles  seem  to  have  conic  in  with  the? 
railways.  Yet  for  a  long  time  after | 
steam  traveling  was  general  their  ao-i 


generously    decorated    with  flags 
bunting,   many  "of   the   musicians,  ai 
ready  enrolled  in  the  services  of  the! 
country,  were  in  military  attire.  \ 
During  the  intermission  Mayor  Curie* 
addressed  the  assembly  and  made  sever*? 
al  presentations.     To  Mr.   Sousa,  who' 
will    only   yield   his    baton    for  1-rap-  , 
shooting,  was  presented  a  trap-shooter 
in  miniature;  for  Mme.  Miura,  who  or\\i 
tour   is   incessantly   asking   her   asso-  • 
ciates  the  time  of  day,  there  was  a  so' id 
gold  wrist  watch,  and  to  Mr.  Clarke 
was  presented  a  solid  gold  medallion 
with  a  miniature  cornet  in  relief. 

Witnessing  the  performance  last  even- 
ing, many  wondered  at  the  musical 
unity,  the  precision  of  this  great  body. 
And  all  this  with  but  one  rehearsal  I 
and  many  absent  owing  to  war  duties. 
But  it  spoke  volumes  for  tho  excellence 
of  Mr.  Sousa's  leadership. 

PEOPLE'S  CHORAL  UNION 
PRODUCES  "THE  MESSIAH" 

Large   Audience   Applauds  Chorus 

and  Soloists. 

Handel's  oratorio,  "The  Messiah,"  was 
sung  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall  be- 
fore an  audience  of  1800  persons  by  the 
People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,  as- ; 
sisted  by  an  orchestra  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony players.  The  chorus  numbered 
400.  It  was  the  20th  annual  concert 
of  the  organization.  The  soloists  were 
Miss  Elizabeth  Parks,  soprano ;  Miss 
Charlotte  Peege,  contralto ;  Charles 
TroxeU,  tenor,  and  Albert  Wiederholt,  ] 
bass.    Frederick  W.  Wodell  conducted. 

The  audience  was  friendly  from  the  ■' 
beginning,    freely    applauding    all  the 
numbers  by  soloists  and  chorus. 

The  singing  of  Miss  Peege  and  Mr.  i 
Wlederholt  was  especially  good.  The 
former  has  a;rich,  full,  mature  voice.  | 
Her  rendition '  of  "He  Shall  Feed  His 
Flock  Like  a,  Shepherd"   was  perhaps  I 
the  best  work  of  the  evening.  Miss  Parks 
JfiUlty  In  reaching  top  notes 


.6 


MME.  GALLI-CURCI  TOO  ILL 
TO  APPEAR  AT  CONCERT 

|  Mme.  Galli-Curci  was  unable  to  give 
Ihor  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
Iphony  Hall,  to  the  keen  disappointment 
[of  those  who  would  have  crowded  the 
[hall.  Saturday  it  was  thought  that,  In 
(spite  of  a  severe  cold,  she  would  be  able 
■  fn  ainsr  vesterdav.  but  her  hoarseness  in- 


Dunsany  Play  as  Curtain  Raiser, 
Followed  by  Bezier's  "Don" 
in  Three  Acts.   | 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
L  ancc  In  America  of  "The  Lost  Silk  Hat," 
fa  play  in  one  scene  by  I^ord1  Dunsany. 
BProduccd  at  Manchester  (Eng.)  on  Aug 
m*.  1913. 

I  The  Caller  '.  ,.. Lionel  (llenlster 

K  The  Laborer  ,  . . .  .  Nh-lmlas  .loy 

■  The  Clerk  ....I.  easier- West 

■  The   Poet  Leonard  f'raskc 

■  The  Pollreman  Henry  ISel 

this  little  play 


There  is  no  action  in  .. 
The  Caller  is  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house, 
having  just  proposed  to  a  woman  with- 
in and  been  rejected.  Ho  is  "faultless- 
ly" dressed,  but  in  his  perturbation,  he 
left  his  hat.  If  he  should  ring  the  bell 
to  ask  for  It,  he  would  be  ridiculous.  It 
■would  be  equally  ridiculous  for  him, 
listless,  to  walk  in  London's  streets.  He; 
tries  to  bribe  a  Laborer,  to  recover  thel 

hat:  then  a  Clerk;  Anally  a  Poet.    The "  ^  ,ho  Worid  Wags: 
first  two  are  suspicious  and  make  fool- 
ish excuses,  but  the  Poet  phllosphizes, 
advises  the  Caller  to  enlist  and  give  up 
his  life.   He  urges  the  Caller  not  to 


th?1  whole.  ^n  the"  third  the  pace  <va 
slow  and  Mr.  Permaln  ranted  until  nl 
confidence  was  restored  %Ve  have  t 
mind  a  Thompsett.  fanatical,  but  mor 
greasv  In  speech,  quietly  repulsive  1 
eant  and  action,  yet  In  a  way  a  pathrt 
being.  Mr.  Gordon  acted  with  del  gh 
ful  ease  and  at  once  struck  the  note 
heedless.  Irresponsible  philantrophy  Mil 
Sawver  made  much  of  Anne  Her  silence 
during  Stephen's  account  of  hla_  am 
Wp  was  eloquent.  M.ss  Morris  told 
story  in  the  last  act  in  a  simple  mar, 
that  would  have  convinced  e 
bigoted  brute  than  her  husban  ■ 


Let  us  read  from  "The  now  bi> 
Peace  according  to  St.  Benjamin." 
"Now  the  Durrektahs  were  robbers. 
-"And  they  lived  upon  the  roadways  of 
Iron  ♦  •  •  and  the  Durrektahs  enticed 
the  people  thereon,  men.  women  and 
children,  saying  unto  them. 

"Come  unto  us.  for  our  ways  Ike  the 
ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  our  paths  are  peace. 

"And  the  people  listened  unto them, 
and  went  upon  their  roadway  and  the 
,  Durrektahs  took  them  and  thrust  them 
I  Into  Prison,  even  prisons  upon '*"«««• 
noisome  and  ill-smelling,  so  that  tney 
could  «ot  breathe.  ,„.,  .u. 

"And  on  the  roadways  In  the  cltle .the 
Durrektahs  thrust  the  people ,  by  tlttm 
and  by  hundreds  in  to  dung  cons,  even 
dungeons  upon  wheels,  until.  thhar„d  *o 
not  room  therein  for  a  mans  hand  so 
that  thev  could  neither  sit  nor  stand  a 
,t  become!  b  men  to  sit  or  _  stand but 
Leach   was  held   up   by  being  picsseci 

l  steam  of  their  seething  went  up  round 
about  them  and  became  the  br -math  or 
their  nostrils;  and  as  they  were  draggeo 
-  on  o  t he  dungeons  with  what  breath. 
?v  '■  had  thev  reviled  their  tormentors 
thThis  was  Published  in  May  in  the  year 
I  of  our  Lord  1866. 


„  urges  . 
enter  the  house,  for  then  there  will  be 
a  reconciliation,  marriage  with  a  brood 
of  ugly  children.  The  Caller  enters,  the 
music  within  stops.  The  Laborer  and 
the  Clerk  come  back  with  a  policeman. 

Poet.  Everything's  wi<  S-  They're 
going  to  kill  Romance. 

Policeman  (to  Laborer).  'II  .s  gentleman 
'  doesn't  aeem  quite  rlKht  somehow. 

Laborer.  They're  Done  of  them  quite 
right  today.  , 

i  Music  startB  again.) 
•     Poet.    Mv  God!      H  is  a  duet 

Tollceman.    He  seems  a  bit  wrong  tome- 

I  °Laborer.  Tou  should  'a'  seen  the  other 
A'  biographer  of  Dunsany  believes  that 
'■the  dramatist  has  caricatured  George 
Moore  and  \V.  B.  Yeats  in  the  Caller 
and  the  Poet.  Tills  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  nor  would  the  caricaturing 
heighten  or  lessen  tho  effect  of  the  dia- 
logue on  the  general  public.  The  dia- 
logue is  the  play.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  need  of  searching  for  a  problem  or 
for  any  riddle  of  the  universe.  The 
lines  are  amusing-,  especially  those  of 
the  Poet's  rhapsodies  and  the  final  ones 
that  we  have  quoted.  The  play  Is 
a  whimsical  trifle.  Agreeably  acted, 
'it  serves  well  as  a  curtain-raiser. 

Bezier's  "Don,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  followed : 

'  fanon  Bonlngton  H.  Conway  tVlngfleld 

^  ten  hen  Honlncton  Leon  Gordon 

i'eneral  Sinclair   Cameron  Matthews 

Albert  Thomp«elt  l-'red  W.  Pearmaln 

Mrs    Bonlnctoii  Beatrice  Miller 

Mm'  «ln<-lair     ......  Jessamine  Newcombe 

'  Ann  Sinr'alr   Dorle  Sawyer 

Klizabcth  Thompsctt  Gwladys  Morris 

J  Panny   •  Anne  Preston 

B    "Don"  Is  familiar  here.  -It  was  admir- 
t  ably  performed  by  the   New  Theatre 
Companv  at   the   Shuhert   Theatre  in 
'  April,  1910,  and  at  the  St.  James  Thea- 
tre in  November.   1912.     In  the  earlier 
production  Mr.  Calvert  gave  a  remark- 
able   performance    of    Thompsctt,  the 
Tlymouth   Brother.     In    the   later  pro- 
duction  Mr.    Ilawley   left     out  Thomp- 
1  Bett's  eloquent  description  of  his  con- 
1  version  and  love  for  Elizabeth. 

[    It  has  been  said  that  the  action  or 
I  Stephen  in  rescuing  and  earing  for  Ellz- 
I  abeth  to  the  injury  of  his  good  name 
and    her.-,    is    preposterous.      But  the 
manager  of  a  mine  in  Tdaho,  one  Mil- 
ton H  Phillips,  was  starting  for  a  town 
In  Nebraska   to  he  married  when  the 
wife  of  ZerUill.   a  miner,   appealed  tq 
/him    craving  protection  from  her  bru- 
kf  i„l  husband.    Phillips  took,  her  to  Salt 
',    rake  Citv.    On  his  return  he  was  ar- 
I   rested     The  absurdity  in  "Don"  lies  In 
I  the  refusal  of  Stephen  to  make  any  sat- 


KEITH'S  BILL! 


Seorges  Marck's  Jungle  Players,  pre- 
Hktlng  "The  Wild  Guardians,"  and  In- 
troducing four  lions.  Is  the  headllner  at 

B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  The 
act.^ar  removed  from  the  commonplaces 
of 'routine  animal  acts,  Is  without  exag- 
geration the  most  daring  ever  witnessed 
in  this  city.  Besides  this  the  act  is  ln> 
genious,  original  in  treatment.  The  dra- 
matic interest  Is  held  throughout;  there 
Is  an  engrossing  as  well  as  an  entertain- 
ing story,  and,  best  of  all.  there  Is  never 
a  semblance  of  artificiality.  Witnessing 
the  performance  one  is  In  a  constant 
stale  of  anxious  expectancy,  and  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  many 
a  hasdened  theatregoer  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  last  evening  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  act.  Perhaps  the  best  compliment 
that  .could  be  paid  Mr.  Marck  is  to  say 
that  tho  audience  was  completely  flab- 
bergasted at  the  end  and  so  bewildered 
as  to  fail  to  applaud  the  chief  actor  and 
his  associates. 

The  piece  Is  In  two  parts.  A  moving 
picture  unfolds  the  hunt  and  trapping 
of  the  Hons.  They  are  sent  to  Paris 
with  tho  compliments  of  Gaston  to  the 
countess,  who  has  yet  to  hear  of  his 
■  love.  Gaston  follows  later,  he  is  in- 
•l  vited  to  dine  with  the  countess.  He  is 
about  to  enter  tfoc  courtyard.  Here  the 
•]  motion  picture  gives  way  to  the  physi- 
*  cal  performance.  Gaston  is  welcomed; 
there  is  a  feast  in  his  honor  easily  seen 
through  the  conservatory  windows.  At 
the  right  the  Hons  are  restlessly  mov- 
ing about  In  their  cage.  The  organ 
grinder,  released  from  Jail,  who  had 
been  soundly  thrashed  by  Gaston,  looks 
en  at  the  merry  party  and  is  tempted 
to  robbery.  Foiled  by  being  locked  in 
the  yard,  he  will  have  his  revenge  and 
release  the  Hons.  This  he  accomplishes 
with  the  aid  of  a  stout  rope  which  he 
passes  through  the  bars  of  the  high 
fence.  Incidentally  this  fence  forms  the 
cage  for  the  act  of  the  Hons. 

The  party  over  Gaston  prepares  a 
happy  withdrawal.  Caught  unaware  in 
the  courtyard,  the  act  is  heightened  .by 
the  awestricken  household  In  the  con- 
servatory window.  Attacked  on  all 
sides,  Gaston  uses  a  chair  as  a  shield. 


UUSi    ^icwiuii    .  .    v  ■  >    ' '     v,,™.    — —    —  .  

"I!  which  is  readily  splintered  by  the  teeth 
T  I  of  the  beast 


' 


K  seems  well  that  the  Maine  fauna 
should  not  be  the  only  specimens  from 
the  Museum  of  Unnatural  HWonr  to  h 
discoursed  upon  in  this  CO  tam.  There 
are  many  galleries  containing  Inn u me 
able  other  small  and  great  beasts  ana 
offering  exhibits  of  great  Interest  to  the 
student  The  extinct  rnonsters  ofan 
tlqulty  should  receive  no  small  glorv 
Such  an  illustrious  aggregation  as  that  } 

g & s     s  stiff-legged  elk 

^'quoV^Morte  D'Arthur"  (Book 

^^SSftSi  tohCm'g 
Palomides.  Jh;  boo*  f  R 

Lh%q\\Te'a%erpe  ,t!s  heal,  and  a  body 
footed  like  an  "art  i  and  "  his  body  there 
W?e8of "thfrty0  ouple  of  Sounds  quest- 
mTand  <gg  £ 

wheresomever  he  went    andH^  ^  | 

f  rnmc'atCreUo;Sno;s^se°nWby, 
1,1  th^  .iVl  Nvum-Nvtim.  for  Instance. 
,here  .old  tLt  he  chortled  most  pleas- 
We  are  told  th»t  1^  ci»or        er(ng  over 

5  S  Soprm.  If  Htni  i.  KXit-  « 


With  the  aid  of  a  whip 
|  he  has  the. beasts  not  only  under  subr 
lection,  but  they  do  his  bidding. 

Feigning  a  wound  Gaston  lies  on  the 
ground.  One  of  the  more  ferocious  of 
the  beasts  leaps  for  him:  the  chief 
actor  quickly  steps  aside  and  fires  at 
the  heart  of  the  animal.  For  the  next 
few  minutes  the  act  Is  chaos,  with  the 
Hons  tearing  about  and  roaring  In.  a 
wild  frenzy.  Then  at  the  height  of  all 
this  disorder  they  all  sheepishly  with- 
draw to  their  cage  offstage  at  the 
will  of  the  master.  To  miss  this  act  Is 
to  miss  the  most  exciting  performance 
ever  held  on  this  stage. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Digby 
Bell  and    company  in  a  well  played 


The    program    was    refreshingly  un- 

ponventlonal.    The  sensuous  beauty  of 
Mme    \uld's  voice  was  at  once  appar- 
ent in 'the  first  folk  song  given  In  Ser-  , 
IiItii    and  'he  languorous,  almost  dls- 1 

Quieting  charm  of  its  performance, 
nw  il  encd  the  expectations  of  the  au- 1 
dienc  e     These  were  not  to  be  disap- , 

iFrom  the  more  primitive  emotions  ex-j 
Lessen  in  the  songs  of  the  first  group  H 
{he  linger  passed  with  reassuring  ver-ft 

I  satlH.y  into  the  subllmsted  jte'lge'l 

]onCt..caDoannCwnh  its  lovely  maiden,  hj 

Ivealeil  .a  deiigniiui  o        ,. ,..«iaatic  ant 
\    \  large  audience  was  cnthusiasin-  *< 
1  loath  to  l»ave  the  hall.  _ 
■J^Pi^HMHsB>V9«ik^sBHMB*jB^^ 

hoggin  re.elected  head 

G0G  01 'MUSICIANS'  GUILD 

SohenecUdy  Man  Again  Chosen  .t 
Convention. 
U.  F.  Oo«to  oi  Bohenectadr  ~  re- 
elected presMent  at  th.  ootrrentl°n.r 

thT  ILSc-  Guild  of  irwtt-  iB-tm- 
ment  Player,  to  the  Coptor-«a»*  yej- 
terdar  Other  offloew  ax*!  Vlce-preov- 
cent  George  C  Krh* 
.J^-t^surer.  J^-  ^ 
P^lrthlll.  N.  T.;  directors,  lOrn! OT» 
G.  Bedard.  Atlanta;  Zarh  *J***»± 
New  Tork:  W.  B.  Evans.  INow  Tot«: 
A.  A.  Farland.  Plalnfleld,  N.  J.I  «*«rge 
L.  i^nslng.  Bostonj    Frand.  Potter, 

Omaha.  _ 
W    C.  Knipfw    of  MlddTetown^C*.. 

predicted  at  a  round  table  dtecnfeslon 
that  the  ukulele  had  a  great  future  ana 
would  prove  a  source  of  profit  ***** 
mm  R  A.  Thompson  warned  the  con 
ventl*  aga^st  fettlng :  pupils'  red  als 

^rVr^comUde^^le  ^ 

,:e.^tf«rrKr« 

that  teasers  should  tell  their  pupils, 
•  Come  on  up."  not  "Go  on  up. 
Tn  Jordan  Hall  last  evening  the  Har- 
B-'io  club  Gardner  Dunton, 
leader.  Z '  Vreeland  Mandolin  Orches- 
tra W  F  Vreeland.  director,  the  Pet- 
Hn*  Philopectra  Orchestra.  6j»seppe 
PdUnl  director.,  George.  C.  Krlck  Miss 
5uYla  Grelner,  and  Zarh  Bickford  and 
Vahdah  Olcott-Blckford  gave  an  lnter- 
estlnx  concert  on  fretted  JnstrumentSH 
The  convention  closes  tomorrow. 


,     Poland  "  ->   1   (°  "hands." 

In  F'n/,,a"<;irk0,";n..  lind  wish  the  lat- 
meamng  "i""1  ,  „  ,  ,.-haJ.  of  women  1 
ter  term  to  be  tised.  Btit  for  the  same 
now  doing  mens  woik  i 


loing  men  s  «o  ■<■  -work 

Chester  Spencer  and  Eola  Will-jpay?    A  London  journal  s  w.^ 


farce,  . 

iams,  in  chatter  and  song;  Felix  Bern- 
ard and  Kddie  Janis,  in  a  musical  act; 
Vanda  1 1  off  and  her  dancing  associates, 
in  an  oriental  fantasy;  Cole,  Russell 
and  Davis,  in  a 'comedy  sketch;  Jack 
Lavere.  the  flying  monologuist;  Lew 
Reed  and  the  Wright  Girls.  In  a  musi 
cal  and  dancing  sketch,  and  the  Two 
Carletons,  gymnast; 


WE.  GERTRUDE  AULD 

GIVES  CONCERT  HERE 


ers"  as  a  single  tei  "hands  ?! 

What  is '  ^f*^1^?,.  used  in  ref- 
"Hand"  and  hands  v  ^  wrUer, 
erenec  to  an  artist.  "  w0rUwom- 
actor.  as  well  as  wo ,1  nan >  o  plctures 
an.  Thus  Evelyn  in  1614  spoK  handg  , 

i>»  'nlnlatUrr:adP  of  "a  band  of  mu.lck 
h*1".^  of  the  best  hands  from  the 

"■Hands':  fS^fflS  "VC,SCSr- 


committed   suicide   w It.h  a  ™™n£*& 
did  not  die  in  vain,  thoufch,  ior _  no 
rid  the  world  of  the  sllthy  Bandersnatch. 
A  ereatnre  Mock  as  In*.  . 

WTie  puts  his  feet  ''P°»  «™  ^ 
\„,1  .'ailed  for  beer  to  drink. 
We  might  start  a  discussion  on  the 

fr;tair«,^^rion.h.l"rLew^ 

Carrol  says:  , 

to  describe  each  particular  bstc», 

Dlstlnsrulfhlng 

^Jb-oae  that  bar.  wldak-r.  -e^Jl 

Wollaston 


Ififartoi'v  explanation,  and  afterward 
telling  his  betrothed  that  It  was  onl» 
his  love  for  her  that  prompted  him  to 
do  what  he  had  done  for  Elizabeth. 

The  real  hero  of  the  play  ii  not 
Stephen  the  Quixotic,  but  Thompsett. 
ferocious  in  his  piety,  savage  in  his 
love  "fallln'  in  love  with  'er  was  like 
bein'  saved  over  again.  It  was  the  l 
dazzle  o'  Gaud  in  me  eYes!"  The  play 
Is  extravagant  in  other  respects  than  in 
the  subject.  Stephen,  with  all  his  lov- 
able/ qualities,  is  a  bit.  of  an  ass,  nor 
*as  it  necessary  for  "Mr.  Bezler  to  give 
him  so  foolish  a  mother.  Miss  Miller. 
It  is  true,  over-played  the  pan.  Thonip- 


rl  aoratch 

ATTLU3. 


Go  a  Gardening! 

The  remarks  of  Aaron  Wtnthrop  to 
SUa.  Marner  are  now  pertinent. 
"There's   never    a    garden  In   all   ti  e 

to  a  mouth.    It  sets  one  thinking  o 


Steinert  Hall— Proves  to  Be 
Delightful  Interpreter. 

Mme  Gertrude  Auld.  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  at  Steinert  Hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Serbian, 
ii  Sicilian.  Bohemian,  Greek.  Dutch.  Hun- 
Katlan,  Japanese.  English.  Moorish  and 
French  folk-songs:  Ravel.  I. a  Flute  En- 
chantee.  U  CriHon;  Jtmneau.  1/Hmi- 
reux  v.sabond;  Uecrciix.  i/oiseuu  Bleu; 
Kimsky-Korsakoff,    Rosslgnols  MOBChe- 
Irous    Poldowskl.  Bffi't  de  Neige;  Mous 
sorg^ki.  Au  Vord  I  'u  Don:  Gretclu,umo«  . 
rrisie  est  les  Steppes;  Rimsk>--Korsa- 
Koff   Oriental  song:  Fontenailles   Chant  | 
do    Nonrrice;    Messager,    La  >-e^B<T 
.Grise;  Dalcroxe.  Les  Bonnes  Dames  de 
■■St  Gervals:  Marlnler,  Au  e  air  de  la 
Lime;  CuviUter,  Au  Bord  de  I  eau. 

Mnie.  Auld  U  ^flrst  of  all  a  dellghttu 
,nferp%ter.  '  Her  voice  1.  an  vgM iual 
one  opulent.  emoUonal,  expressive^ 
ArtisUcally  controlled  by  a  singer  hlgMy 
*  ned  in  the  art  of  coloring  tone  this 
vole,  was  now  tropical, 
now  exquisitely  pure,  now  mysterious 
and  insinuating. 

Those  who  insist  chiefly  upon  a  dU- 
play  of  impeccable  technic  might  have 
,uarellcd      occasionally  with 
Auld's  phrasing,  with  certain  Hberti 
J  «ho    permitted    herself  In 
the  picture  presented 


far  asl«» 

C™rt^h^ds/-d 

thousands.     "  e 


know 


I  employ  thous^as.  ^  ._.tney  arc 
I  their  faces.  They  arc  econ. 
I  not  men."  Arnold  ^o^  "1"-  becau80  an 
lomist.  delighted^  *e  term  ^ 
lemployer  nof  „La\^  -\ite-  Is  now. his 
Iotn'%:rdcherls2ed  as  a  noble  mde-| 
l^rLondon  DaUy  Chronicle  speak,  of 
I -hands"  as  a  "^kec  srtv  frQm  the 
fcronf^hJ^ury. 

The  ©uoskie. 

fflAs  the  World  Wags:  lia  of  New 

]M    Mv  interest  in  the  m  •  te  of 

■  England,   and   especial    ™  ^  it 

■  iullnc,  has  always  beoji  gr  rcccnt 
„has  ben  much  increased  py  lumn| 

Kfuablo  contribution- ,  to  >°«n01ie  ln-| 

those  le»ow;nalt"I„   with   mine.  I 
JnlerdlglUte  ^ 


understand  i'^1  ';  *  mc  species,  a: 
yy.  though  not  the  same   j  ^ 

^UStra^;mal    about'  theqsize  Of 


I  hairy 


nght  be  more  vividly 
u,>  he  said  that  th< 


breath  lnt 
the  text 
painted-    It  may 
inirer's  dh'llon  In 


is  a 


size  or  the 
dark  brown 


I'whimpct.  and  its  down  un- 

!8ave  for  a  _  long  tuW  hang^  b  ^  ^an} 


e  for  a  i™V,  Ji  &*8  a  brilliant 
I  der  the  chin  this  tu«  *eing  ^ 

catches  in  the     o(   a  slre! 


mam 


to 


the 


th 


«ater  wi 


th  th« 


t  "Mi    are    fastened    In    the   hair,  the 

quoskle  tosses  his  head  back  sharply  and 

the  luckless  Ilsh  is  snapped  out  of  the 
water  and  up  into  Uie  air.  When  he  de- 
scends it  is  hla  fate  to  find  the  cruel 
Jaws  of  his  oaplor  waiting  to  devour 
him.  In  (ho  winter,  when  the  streams 
and  ponds  m-e  covered  with  Joe  the 
quoskie,  is  hibernating,  so  of  coarse  he 
doesn't  have  to  eat.  t  have  shot  many 
of  these  animals.  I  have  a  friend  who 
makes  mo  angry  because  every  time  I 
speak  of  the  quoskle,  he  breaks  in  and 
says  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  snark.  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  snark  was  a  fictitious  croa- 
urc,  a  figment  of  tho  imagination  of 
Lewis  Carroll.  The  snark,  as  you  also 
well  know,  was  a  boojum,  but  the  quos 
kie  is  a  real  animal,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
It's  exasperating,  the  way  some  persons 
talk.  HENRY  McWHOOSIE. 

Boston.  ' 


First  Class  In  Grammar. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  PollyTiffanya  letter  In  the  Herald 
of  April  20.  she  used  the  expression 
"there  was  more  than  one."  la  "was" 
correct  in  that  expression,  or  should  the 
verb  be  in  the  plural  number?  In  the 
above  quoted  expression,  is  "one"  In  the 
nominative  case,  or  in  the  objective?  In 
■whatever  case  it  is,  pleaso  state  how  it 
should  bo  parsed.  (There  was  a  class  in 
parsing  in  the  school  which  I  attended, 
but  perhaps  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
heard  of  in  the  schools  of  the  present 
day— indeed.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
know  that  schools  of  the  present  day  do 
pot  teach  any  such  thing  as  grammer.) 
According  to^lhe.  revised  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "there  was  more  than  one" 
is  *  the  correct  form  of  expression, 
rather  than  "there  were  more  than  one," 
but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  has  affixed  to 
such  expressions  as  "there  was  more 
than  one,"  the  stamp  of  its  sanction  and 
approval,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
such  expressions  the  use  of  "was"  cannot 
be  made  to  quadrate  with  the  rules  of 
grammar— in  other  words,  that  it  cannot 
be  parsed.  SAXO  GRAMMATICL'S. 

Brookllne. 


Some  time  ago  "I*  N.  B."  protested 
gainst  household  waste,  giving  as  an 
xample  the  throwing  away  of  bread 
rusts  by  makers  of    desirable  sand- 
riches  for  afternoon  tea.  A  trifling  mat- 
er, one  may  say  with  a  lordly  air,  but 
he  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines.    "L.  N. 
J."  now  sends  a  recipe  for  a  panade 
:iven  to  her  by  a  French  family. 
„"Boil  a  quart  of  water  with  salt;  add 
eces  of  stale  bread  broken  In  small 
pieces;  let  it  all  boil  and  soften;  add  a 
it  of  butter,  and  serve  thick.'1 
The  parade  is  an  old  dish  in  France, 
ere  is  a  more  attractive  recipe  taken 
rom  "Le  Cuisinier  Francois,"  written 
v  Francois  Pie»re  de  Lavarenne.  Eight 
ditions  were  published  from  1651  to 
|l720,  and  the  little  book  was  translated 
Into  Italian.    This  Lavarenne  was  in  the 


[called  himself,  "ecuyer  d  oc«WS»  "  In 
his  time  a  "potage"  did  not  mean  a 
soup:  a  polage  was  a  large  dish  of  meat 
or  fish  boiled  with  vegetables.  '  IA- 
varenne's  idea  of  a  panado  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Take  good  bouillon  and  pieces 
of  bread  well  crumbled;  boil  them  well 
together;  then -put  in  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
very  little  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lem- 
on." -•  ... 

The  dish  was  known  in  England  as 
panada  or  panado  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
ftury.  It  was  apparently  a  favorite  with 
sick  or  delicate  persons.  Lady  Allworth 
in  "A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts"  keeps 
her  chamber  and  "dines  with  a  panada 
or  water  gruel."  There  is  a  reference 
a  century  ttnd  a  half  later  to  a  consump- 
tive fed  with  chicken  broth  and  panada. 
Kelley's  favorite  diet  was'  "pulse  or 
bread,  which  he  ate  dry  with  water,  or 
made,  into  panada."  But  early  in  the 
17feh  century  wo  find  "panadoes  and 
broths"  described  as  "nourishing  bracke- 
facts."  Gruel,  panada  and  sago  tea. 
were  recommended  to  some  in  the  18th 
century  as  a  regimen,  and  there  was  a 
"ruined  constitution,  which  sack  and 
sago  pudding  and  panado  could  scarcely 
Support."' ,  *\  , 

Old  Cotgrave  translated  "panade":  "A 
panado;  crums  of  bread  (and  currans) 
moistened,  or  browed  with  water."  The 
definition  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  Is 
longer:  "A  dish  mado  by  boiling  bread 
in  water  to  a  pulp  and  flavoring  It  ac- 
cording to  taste  with  sugar,  currants, 
nutmegs  6r  other  ingredients." 


Foljambe  and  Fudgem. 

How    many   Bostonians,    noting  the 
death  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  J.  S.  Foljainhe 
I  would  pronounce  his  name  as  his  coun- 
trymen  pronounce  it?     Foljambe  and 
Beljambe  were  undoubtedly  nick  names 
at  first,  as  were  Greyshank,  Longshank, 
I  Cruikshank,    Bowshank,  Sheepshanks, 
j  Golightly.    Lightfoot    and    other  sur- 
names:   It  has  been  said  that  the  right 
•pronunciation  of  certain  names,  the  de- 
;  spair  of  foreigners  "follows  no  known 
I  rules;  it  sets  all  laws  of  orthography  at. 
I  defiance,  and  has  in  fact  been  fixed  in 
Man   indistinct  post   by   local  custom." 
The  holders  of  these  names  often  spell 
them  phonetically  "when  they  emigrate 
or  sink  into  the  humbler  ranks  of  life." 
I  Beecham,  Marchbanks,  Tine,  Chuniley 
and  even  Fudgem  are  given  as  exam- 
ples.   "Humbler  ranks  of  life."  What 
{ would   the   knighted   Beecham  of  the 
(fortun*  derived  Iran  piila  sajr  to  thL>' 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  UNION 
GIVES  SECOND  CONCERT 

Presents    a    Varied    Program  at 
Jordan  Hall. 

The  Boston  Musical  «Union,  George 
Sawyer  Dunham  conductor,  gave  its 
second  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
ing in  Jordan  Hall.  The  program, 
agreeably  varied,  included  Palestrina's 
Panis  Angelicus,  Mozart's  Ave  Verum, 
Borodin's  Dance  of  the  Polovetzian 
Maidens  from  "Prince  Igor";  Rei- 
chardl's  "Image  of  the  Rose"  (Henry  G. 
Mocller  and  male  chorus);  Mascagni's 
Easter  Hymn  from  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana":  part  songs  by  Parker,  Sullivan 
and  Iliffe;  songs  by  Wachs,  Mathe, 
Wldor,  Ronald,  Henschel,  Rubinstein. 
Phillips  and  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria" 
(Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt,  contralto);  and 
violin  pieces  by  Townsend,  Couperin- 
Kreisler.  Sarasate.  Bach-Kreisler,  Tsaye 
and  Kreisler.  The  concert  was  enjoyed 
by  a  small  audience. 


Paxton,  Not  Emerson. 

Mrs.  D.  G.  B.  of,  Wellesley  writes:  "  'Let 
a  man  preach  a  bettor  sermon,  write  a 
better  book,  or  make  a  better  mouse 
trap  than  his  neighbors,  though  ho  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  tho  world  will 
make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door.' 

"From  a  sermon.  'He  Could  Not  Be 
Hid,'  by  John  R.  Paxton.  pastor  of  the 
West  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
city  (1882-1893).  The  sermon  was 
originally  delivered  in  his  New  York 
church  and  repeated  afterwards  at  the 
New  Ytrk  Chautauqua.  It  was  printed 
in  abbreviated  form  in  one  of  the.  maga- 
zines for  clergymen,  and  tho  extract 
started  on  a  wide  course  of  popularity, 
being  variously  attributed  to  both 
Thoreau  and  Emerson,  owing  to  a  simi- 
larity to  Emerson's  allusion  to  Thoreau 
in  his  'Nature  Addresses  and  Lectures: 
The  American  Scholar.'  'If  the  single 
man  plant  himself  indomitably  on  his 
instincts  and  there  abide,  the  huge 
world  will  come  round  to  him.' 

"The  correct  Information  was  supplied 
by  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  of  Glendale,  O., 
and  appeared  in  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times,  Slay  15,  1911,  after  mem- 
bers of  the  Cosmos  Club  In  Washing- 
ton, who  had  long  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion that  no  question  could  be  asked 
whfch  some  one  Of  them  could  not  an- 
swer, had  to  acknowledge  that  their 
record  was  broken." 

The  Glass  Snake 

As  the  World  Wags:  *\i 
I    "Vermonter"    says   the   glass  snake 
when  broken  is  supposed  to  gather  it- 
self together  after  sundown.    To  my 
knowledge  this' is  not  always  tho  case. 
Tending  sheep  on  the  Flint  Hills  in 
Kansas  when  a  hoy  in  tho  eighties  I 
killed  a  glass  snake  close  to  the  corral, 
|  broke  it  into  half  a  dozen  pieces  and 
1  buried  all  except  the  head  under  a  sod. 
'  This  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forc- 
\  noon.    Returning  from  dinner  at  1,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  holes  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter  running 
through  the  sod  placed  over  tho  pieces 
(except  the  head)  into  which  the  snake 
had  been  broken.  Removing  the  sod.  no 
remains  were  found.  Tho  head  had  also 
disappeared.    The  inference  ..was  plain. 
The  head  of  the  snake  had  bored  a  path 
to  each  piece,  connected  itself  therewith 
and  glided  off.        PETER  GORHAM. 
Winthrop. 


A  Shakespearean  Crux. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Today— April  23— is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  win 
celebrate  it  by  asking  you  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  scene  2  of 
I  act  2  of  his  "Merchant  of  Venice."  I 
refer  to  Launcelot  Gobbo's  remark  to 
his  father,  Old  Gobbo:   "Father,  in." 
To  what  does  that  "in"  have  reference? 
Who  is  in,  and  what  is  he  in?  I  should 
I  regard  as  jocular  the  suggestion  that 
I  Vin"  as  thus  used  by  Launcelot  Gobbo 
I  was  the  original  form,  and  has  the 
meaning  of  the  modern  slang  expres- 
sion "in  it,"  but  even  so  fantastic  and 
fanciful  explanation  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  Launcelot  Gob'oo  used   "in"  in 
that  passage  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" would  not  make  clear  to  me  the 
pertinency  of  his  use  of  it  in  that  pas- 
sage. %j  INQUIRER. 
Brookline,  April  23. 

Is  this  use  of  "in"  wholly  Inexplic- 
able? Bassanio  had  just  said:  "Go, 
father,  with  thy  son."  Then  he  tells 
Launcelot  to  take  leave  of  his  old  mas- 
ter, Shylock,  and  Inquire  his  (Bas- 
sanio's)  lodging  out.  Perhaps  an  Irrev- 
erent son  today  would  say:  "Come, 
fatluer,  get  a  gait  on  you." — Ed. 


We  have  received  letters 'regretting 
the  absence  for  a  time  of  good  old  Doc. 

Evans  with  his  kindly  advice  and  sure 

prescriptions.     Perhaps    oertaln  cures 

described  in  this  column  will  interest 
the  afflicted.  We  quote  from  "Some  In- 
stances of  Dr.  Butler's  Cures,"  written 
By  Mr.  James  Bovey  for  John  Aubrey's 
"Lives  of  Eminent  Men."  William  But- 
ler, physician,  was  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; "never  took  the  degree  of  doc-  '. 
tor,  though  ho  was  the  greatest  Physi- 
cian of  his  time." 

.Case  No.  1.    "The  Dr.  lyeing  at  the 
Savoy  in  London,"  next  the  water  side,  i 
where. was  a  balcony  look't  into  the 
Thames,  a  patient  came  to  him  that  was  j 
grievously  tormented  with  an  ague.  The  ; 
Dr.  orders  a  boate  to  be  in  readiness 
under    his    wintlowe,    and  discoursed 
with  the  patient  (a  gent.)  in  the  bal-  : 
cony,  when  on  a  signall  given,  2  or  3 
lusty  fellowes  came  behind   the  gent.  ( 
and  threw  him  a  mater  of  20  feete  Into 
the  Thames.    This  surprize  absolutely 
cured  him." 

Case  No.  2.  "A  gent,  with  a  red,  ugly, 
pumplcd  face,  came  to  him  for  a  cure. 
Said  the  Dr.:  'I  must  hang  you.*  So 
presently  he  had  a  device  made  ready 
to  hang  him  from  a  beame  in  the 
roome:  and  when  he  was  eon  almost 
dead,  he  cutts  tho  veines  that  fed  these  j 
pumples,  and  lett  out  the  black,  ugly! 
bloud,  and  cured  him." 

Case  No.  3.  "The  parson  heard  that] 
the  K  (King  James)  was_a.  great  schol- 
ar, and  studyed  so  excessively  that  he 
could  not  sleep,  so,  somebody  gave  him 
some  opium,  wch  had  made  him  sleep 
his  last  had  not  this  physitian  (Dr.  But-  I 
ler)  used  this  following  remedy.  Hel 
was  sent  for  by  the  parson's  wife;  when 
he  came  and  sawe  the  parson,  and 
asked  what  they  had  donne,  he  told  her 
that  she  was  in  danger  to  be  hanged 
for  killing  her  husband,  and  so  In  great 
choler  left  her;  it  was  at  that  time 
when  the  cowea  came  into  the  backside 
to  be  milkt;  he  turnes  back,  and  asked 
whose  cowes  these  were,  she  sayd  her 
husband's.  Sayd  he,  'JWill  you  give  one 
of  these  cowes  to  fetch  your  husband  to 
life  again?'  That  she  would  with  all 
her  heart.  He  then  causes  one  present- 
ly to  be  killed  and  opened,  and  the  par- 
son to  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  putt 
into  the  cowe's  warme  belly,  which  af- 
ter some  time  brought  him  to  life,  or 
els  he  had  infallibly  dyed." 

This  learned  leech  was  "not  greedy  of 
money,  except  choice  pieces  of  gold  or: 
rarities,"  but  he  was  a  "man  of  great 
moodes,"  much  addicted  to  his  humora, 
"and  would  suffer  persons  of  quality  to 
wayte  sometimes  some  houres  at  his 
dore  with  coaches  before  he  would  re- 
ceive them." 

Here  is  an  instance  of  his  pleasantry. 
"Dr.  Gale  ,gf  St.  Paul's  school  assures 
mo  that  fi  Frenchm»n  came  one  time 
from  London  to  Cambridge,  purposely 
to  see  him  (Dr.  Butlert.  whom  he  mado 
stay  two  houres  for  him  in  his  gallery, 
and  then  he  came  out  to  him  in  an  old 
blewe  gowne.  The  French  gentleman 
makes  him  2  or  3  very  lowe  bowes  downe 
to  the  ground;  Dr.  Butler,  whippes  his 
legge  over  his  head,  and  away  goes  into 
his  chamber,  and  did  not  speak  with 
him." 

And  here  is  a  glimpse  of  his  private  ' 
life,  showing  him  to  be  a  man  of  regular 
habits:  "Dr.  Butlor  would  many  times 
goe  to  the  taverne.  but  drinke  by  him- 
sell'c;  about  0  or  10  at  night  old  Nell 
comes  for  him  with  a  candle  and  lan- 
■thonie,  and  saves,  'Come  home  you 
drunken  beast!'  By  and  by  Nell  would 
stumble,  then  her  master  calls  her 
'drunken  beast,'  and  so  they  did  drunken 
beast  one  another  all  the  way  till  they  " 
came  home." 

All  up  for  Dr.  William  Butler,  a  fa- 
mous practitioner  of  the  grand  old 
school  1        '   1  J 

CECILIA  SOCIETY 
HEARD  IN  FAUST 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust."  a  dramatic 
legend  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  performed 
last  evening  in  Symphony  Hall  by  the  f( 
Cecilia  Society,  Chalmers  Clifton  con-Jti 
ductor,  with  the  assistance  of  70  players 
from  the  Roston  .Symphony  Orchestra,  w 
The  solo  singers  were  Marie  Sundelius,  \ 
soprano;  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor;  Leon  I 
KothW,  bass,  and  G.  Roberts  Lunger,  f 
baritone. 

Faust.    Hamlet,   Romeo,   these  were' 
subjects  of  which  Berlioz,  the  supreme 
romanticist,  dreamed  continually.  The 
story  of  his  hectic  labors  on  his  "Dam<-  i 
nation  of  Faust"  is  a  twice  told  tale.  | 
Ills   Hutt   scenes   de   Faust  had  been  l 
written  in  1828.    In  October,  1&15,  pressed 
by  poverty,  he  was  forced  to  undertake 
a   campaign    of   concerts   at  Braslau 
Vienna,  Prague,    tie  was  accompanied 
by  Marie  Recio,  the  Imperious  and  in- 
evitable  singing   woman.  Throughout 
the  journey    in  the  midst  of  his  re-  | 
hearsals,   his   concerts:   his   daily  pre- 
occupations, his  mind  dwelt  constantly  ( 
oil  his  Faust.    He  wished  to  revise  and  j 
elaborate  the  earlier  work.  1  In  every 
city    ho   received    new   inspiration.     At  i 
Budapest  the  famous   incident  of   the  | 
Rakoczy   March    took   place  and    here,  I 
saturated   with   the  exuberant  joy  and 
intoxicating  vhvthms  the  dance  music 
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mm  color  of  the  er'sodc  of  the  peasants' 
dance.  At  Uraslau  another  Inspiration 
was  born,  for  in  the  university  town 
Berlioz  heard  tho  Latin  student  Bong, 
".lam  nox  st.ettala  velamlna  pandit." 

When  he  returned  to  Paris  he  worked 
how  and  when  ho  could,  at  horn,  with 
Marie,  by  the  bedside  of  the  wretched 
Harriotte  Smlthson,  in  .  cafes,  in  the 
Tuiloiles  gardens.  One  day,  Inst  in  cre- 
ative thought,  he  found  himself  at  the 
Pare  d'Englien.  at  his  friend  de  Mon- 
vlllo's  house,  near  Rouen,  far-  from  the 
unrest  of  his  two  household.!,  ho  wrote 
tho  beautiful  love  duet. 

When  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was 
given  by  Colonne  in  Paris  the  orchestra 
numbered  some  125  players.  There  was 
a  chorus  of  70  professional  singers.  The 
work  then  glowed  with  the  fervor  of  the 
true  romantic  spirit. 

"  Since  ISSu  the  Cecilia  Society  has  sung 
the  work  many  times.  The  performance 
last  evening  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  As  a  whole  u,  re- 
flected much  credit  upon  the  conductor 
Mr.  Clifton,  who  has  not  merely  sound 
musical  knowledge,  but  authority  and 
tho  vitality  of  youth.  . 
Airs.  Sundelius  sang  the  music  of 
XlMi  W  I  —w— 1— §mm 
Marguerite  with  consummate  art  and 
fine  diction.  The  beauty  of  her  fresh 
and  golden  voice  was  fully  displayed. 
Her  tones  were  colored  with  the  (mo- 
tions of  girl  and  woman.  Mr.  .Murphy 
was  often  suave  when  he  might  have 
been  animated,  but  he  was  more  emo- 
tional in  the  love  music.  Mr.  Kmhi-r 
sang  now  in  English,  now  in  French 
His  sonorous  voice  was  agreeable  Inn 
his  Mephistopheles  was  not  sharply 
charaeteriMd.  The  chorus  sang  with 
precision,  yet  with  spontaneity.  Th« 
volume  of  tone  was  full  and  not  lack- 
ing in  sonority.  There  was  a  large  ane 
appreciative  audience. 

Symphony    Orchestra  Gives 
Last  Concert,  but  One, 
for  Year. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  24th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4; 
Liszt,  Tasso:  Lament  and  Triumph; 
Strauss,  Death  and  Transfiguration; 
Wagner,  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers 
of  Nuremberg":  all  sound  and  ap- 
proved compositions.  Even  the  ultra- 
conservative  now  look  on  Liszt's  sym- 
phonic poem  and  Wagner's  overture  as 
orthodox  pieces  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  while  the  radicals  are  toler- 
ant towards  Liszt  and  Wagner  and 
cheerfully  admit  that,  like  Hannibal, 
they  were  very  pretty  fellows  in  those 
days. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  at 
length    concerning    the    compositions  j 
chosen  for  the  final  pair  of  concerts  this  ] 
season.   Some  might  have  preferred  an- 
other symphony,  for,  In  spite  of  Berlioz's 
rhapsody,  the  fourth  is  not  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  Beethoven  in 
this  field.    It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
"Tasso."   It  had  not  been  performed  at 
these  concerts  since  1911.  The  symphonic 
poem  is  not  without  a  few  measures  of 
circus  pomp,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  son- 
orous and  gorgeous,  with  a  middle  sec- 
tion of  aristocratic  elegance.  "Death 
and  Transfiguration"  is  among  the  bet-  I 
ter  works  of  Strauss,  composed  before 
he  attempted  to  supply  a  musical  setting 
to  the  universe  with  himself  and  family 
as  central  figures,  or  to  translate  a  vol- 
ume of  Nietzsche  into  tones.   With  this 
work  the  concert  might  have  ended.  The 
Prelude  to   "The  Mastersingers"  was 
superfluous.     And,    whereas    the    per- 1 
formance  of  the  preceding  compositions 
was  remarkably  beautiful,  brilliant,  im- 
pressive, that  of  the  Prelude  was  per- 
functory; hurried,  as  though  Dr.  Muck 
had  suddenly  realized  that  the  concert 
was  too  long;  almost  commonplace. 

In  the  course  of  this  season  44  com- 
posers were  represented.  W'agner  was 
credited  with  eight  performances,  of 
which  only  three  were  purely  orchestral. 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  shared  alike 
with  seven.  Next  to  them  came  Liszt, 
Mozart  and  Strauss  with  five  each  (the 
"Faust"  symphony  of  Liszt  having  been 
repeated);  Debussy  and  Sibelius  four 
each,  while  four  songs  of  Wolf  were 
sung— that  is,  three  were  sung,  one  Of 
which  was  repeated  during  tho  season. 
Homer  and  Franck  are  credited  with 
three  each,  for  Mme.  Homer  sang,  as  a 
devoted  wife,  three  of  her  husband's 
songs. 

Fourteen  works  were  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  Bc-tec.  five  of  which 
were  by  American  composers,  for  .Mr. 
Loeffler  may  be  so  reckoned.  Of  these 
works   the   most    conspicuous  fori 
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"'H  ore  was  a  larger  number  of  soloists 
h»n  usual— five  singers,  seven  pianists, 
hree  -iollnists  two  violoncellists  and 
"  orsmist  The  singing  of  Mmes. 
'ulp  Gadskt  and  Mr.  MeCormack  and 
he  piano  Playing  of  Miss-  Christ,,. 
,rp«,9rs  Gebhard  and  Padercwski  were 
uneciaUy  noteworthy.  Mi«»  Christie 
[r.rt  Messr«  Kriedberg,  pianldls ;  McCor- 
na%".  tenor,  and  Spalding,  violinist.  aP- 
Jeared  at  these  concerts,  for  the  first 

'  The  season  was  more  remarkable  for 
he  superb  quality  of  the  performances 
han  for  the  freshness  of  the  programs, 
nit  Dr   Muck  has  the  faculty  of  giving 
ife  to  that  which  Is  thrice  familiar  or 
reckoned  moribund  ;  he  even  made 
Moron's  bombastically  platitudinous  sym- 
phony seem  important  for  the  moment. 
There  were  many  memorable  perform- 
ances too  many  for  enumeration  here  ;  yet 
there  mav  toe  mention  of  the  symphonies 
bv  Fnnc*  and  Loeffler.  the  symphony 
fn  C'-major  by  Haydn.  Mozart's  Jupi- 
ter"  Strauss's  "1111  Eulenspiegel"  and 
'•Heath  and  Transfiguration"  and  Liszt  s 
SSust"  in  which  Mr.  Hackett  and  the 
male  chorus  prepared  by  Mr.  Townsend 
existed     It  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  this  season,  as  far  as  orchestral 
performance    was    concerned,    was  the 
most  brilliant  within    our  recollection. 
;  which  goes  back  to  the  first  concert  led 
bv  Mr  Nikisch.   The  glory  is  to  conduc- 
tor "and  players  alike.    Nor  should  it  be 
forcotten  that  men  of  various  nationall- 
•^s  and  various  sympathies,  united  In 
the    mirpose    of   maintaining    the  high 
•reputation  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
Mieatra  knew  In  rehearsals  and  concerts 
«nlv  one  country,  the  pxeat  republic  of 


from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  lb.  was 
left  at  the  Herald  office  by  a  dirty- 
faced  little  .hoy,  who  informed  us  that 
Mr.' Johnson  is  slowly  recovering  in  his 
room  on  Blossom  street. 

We' quote  a  portion  of  the  letter.  The 
greater'  part  of  it  Is  of  an  anthropologi- 
cal nature,  as  the  word  "anthropologi- 
cal" was  understood  by  Sir  Richard  F. 
Burton: 

"Nor  do  I  approve  the  practice  of 
[many  young  women:  that  of  covering 
(their  ears  with  their  hair.  A  shell-like 

ear  is  beautiful  to  the  eyes,  and  mothers 
!  as  a  rule  see  to  it  that  their  little  girls' 
I  cars  ore  properly  trained  close  to  the 

heard;'    Boys  arc  too  often  neglected.  I 

I  have  a  colleague,  a  man  of  marked  ac- 
quirements in  the  sciences,  whose  eais 
are  so  arranged  that  at  school  he  was 

i  nicknamed  'Wing-Wang  Johnny.  \\  hen 
'  a  woman's  cars  are  covered  It  is  not  easy 
i  for  one.  though  sittine  behind  her.  to 

see  whether  she  can  wag  her  ears  ot 
'  her  own  volition,  or  move  them  uncoii- 

sclouslv.   Crassot.  the  philosopher,  could 

II  move  his  cars  up  and  clown  without 
'  touching  them.  Vesalius.  the  anatomist. 

saw  in  Padua  two  men  whose  cars  thus 
!<  moved.  Procopius  likened  the  Kmperor 
I  Justinian  to  a  jackass,  'not  only  on  *c- 
^  count  of  his  dulness  and  stupidity,  but 
I  likewise  because  of  his  self-moving  ears. 
■  And  every  schoolboy  knows  that  llcr- 
I  miles   ate    so    greedily.,  that   his  ears 

wagged.  I  hope  to  be  out  soon." 


important  of  Lombardy  money  lenders. 
They  (the  balls)  were  first  used  in  K up- 
land by  the  agent  of  that  company  and 
were  afterwards  copied  by  others.  They] 
represent  three  gilded  pills  and  Were] 
used  bv  the  Medici  in  allusion  to  Hie 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  that 
familv  was  eminent  and  from  which 
they  "derived  their  name."  This  is  a 
delightful  instance  of  misinformation. 

The  origin  of  the  Medici  family  Is 
obscure.  Some  say  the  members  were 
descended  from  Perseus,  and  therefore 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  statue  was  in  hom- 
age to  tho  Medlcls.  Giovanni  dei  Medici, 
who  died  in  1429,  made  an  immense  for- 
tune [n  trade  and  by  establishing  banks 
In  Italy  and  in  other  countries.  The 
Medicean  arms  were  six  red  balls  on  a 
field  of  gold.    The  signification  is  un- 

ThTthree  balls  of  the  pawnbrokers 
were  not  those  of  any  Medici,  bttt.  were 
formerly  the  sign  of  Lombard  merchants 
who  settled  in  England:  three  flat  yel- 
low .effigies  of  byzants  laid  heralidically 
lupon  a  sable  field.   The  byzant.  or  be- 
{ zant.  was  a  gold  coin  first  struck  at 
2 Byzantium.    It  was  current  in  Europe 
I  from  the  ninth  century  and  in  England 
till  superseded  by  the  noble,  a  coin  of 
lid  ward  HI.  The  byzant  varied  in  value 
between  the  English  sovereign  and  half 
sovereign,  or  less.    These  eff lgles  of 
bvzants  were  afterward  converted  into 
balls,  the  better  to  attract  attention. 
Edward  III.  in  1338  pawned  his  jewels  to 
the  Lombards  in  order  to  raise  money 
and  Henry  V.  did  much  the  same  thing. 

If  your  friend  knows  members  of  the 
Medici  family  they  are  on  the  female- 
side  The  male  line  became  extinct  with 
Glovan  Gastone  (1671-1737).  the  7th  Grand 
Duke.— Ed. 

More  About  the  Tantarum. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

So  many  inquiries  have  been  made, 
for  further  Information  concerning  the 
tantarum.  T  now  mention  a  few  more 
particulars.  One  interesting  peculiarity 
Is  the  animal's  remarkable  power  or 
vision.  The  Iris  of  one  of  its  eyes  is  of  a 
deep  green  hue ;  that  of  the  other  is  a  fiery 
red.  If  we  may  trust  the  eminent  sci- 
entists, Darwin,  Haeckel  and  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, the  green  eye  is  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  daytime  and  is  kept  closed 
at  night,  while  tie  red  eye  Is  used  only 
in  the  darkness  and  is  closed  during  the 
day  This  is  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  "what  might  be  termed  double  vision. 
The  teeth  of  the  animal  are  worthy  of 
notice.  I  am  told  that  the  tantarum  has 
only  three  teeth,  two  In  the  front  part 
I  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  in  the  lower. 
!  These  teeth  are  shaped  like  the  letter 
ilV  and  arc  very  large,  hard  and  sharp 

,*  — .   j_„  . — rtlci   tin  A   elnses   the  2a.I 


The  solo  singers  were  Miss  Beel,  r>r.  L,. 
Wuellncr  and  Mr.  Metzmacher.  There 

gMTa  repetition  at  the  79th  Lower 
Rhenish  Music  Festival  at  Duesseldorf 
In'  May  1902.  when  the  soloists  were 
Muriel  Foster,  Dr.  Wuellner  and  Prof. 
Masschaeit. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  by  the  Apollo  Musical  Club 
.  In  Chicago.  March  23.  1903.  H.  M.  Wild 
conductor.  The  soloists  were  Jenny  Os 

1  born.   Evan  Williams,   Gwylim  Miles. 
The    Oratorio    Society   of   New  York, 

2  Frank  Damrosch  conductor,  gave  per- 
1  formances  on  March  24.  1903  (Ada  Cross- 
ley    Mr    Van  Hoose.  Julian  Walker) 
and  on  March  26.  1903,  when  Mr.  Bisp 
ham  replaced  Mr.  Walker. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
by  the  Cecilia  Society.  B.  J-  Lang  con- 
ductor. Jan.  26.  TflW.  when  the  solo  sing- 
ers were  Lucie  Tucker,  Ellison  Van 
Hooso  and  Stephen  Townsend. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar.  speaking  about  his 
•  Apostles"  with  a  representative  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1903.  referred  tt* 
the  prejudice  entertained  by  some  with 
:  regard  to  works  written  to  order. 

••you  remind  me  of  the  popular  error 
concerning  composers  and  commissions 
for  festivals.  Some  people  seem  to- think 
i  that    a    composer    sits    waiting.'    I  ke 
straw-shoes  men  of  Westminster  Hal 


By  the  ministering  agents  of  the  AI- 
ptighty's  will.  In  a  sublime  strain  of 
£weiic  power  the  mysteries  are  pictured 
'Hat  lie  hidden  across  the  portals  of  the 
tomb  The  straining  eye  of  a  hungering 
fancy-  discloses  its  idea  of  the  'may  be' 
fi  the  soul's  future.  Mr.  Elgar  has  ellm- 
SLi-j  over  400  lines  from  the  poem, 
generally  with  the  obvious  purpose  of 
fastening  the  movements,  but  also,  it 
Sould  seem  at  times,  in  order  to  -get  rid 
St  passages  which,  however  acceptable 
&  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  would 
•carcely  meet  the  approval  of  the  laity, 
and  certainly  not  that  of  any  element  of 

protestantism."  ,  ^_  ■ 

Thus  Sir  Edward  shortened  the  hymn 
Of  the  Angelicals,  given  to  five  choirs. 
Among  tho  omitted  portions  is  this 
Stanza : 

As  though  a  thing,  who  for  his  help 

Must  needs  possess  a  wife. 
Could  cope  with  those  proud  rebel  hosti 

Who  had  angelic  life. 
The  oratorio  Is  divided  Into  two  parts 
Gerontlus  is  nigh  unto  death  and  is 
conscious  of  his  state. 
•Tin  ihis  strange  innermost  abandonment 
(LovVr  of  VoulI:  great  God!  I  look  to  thee) 
This  emctvlng  out  of  each  constituent 
Inil  natural  force  by  which  I  came  to  be. 
Ha  calls  on  his  friends,  vaguely  char- 

.cteuzed  as  A    usl  a... 3.  to  pray  for  hi™ 
They  intone  a  litany.  Gerontlu 


Btraw-snoes  men  of  Westminster  i. a.-,  They  mtone  a  .  -  -  meet 
men  who  in  the  olden  time  stood  about ,  fl  his    a.nting  soul,  he    ^  tetant 


At  My  "Uncle's" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

T   am    writing   you    for  information, 
(which  would  naturally  fall,  I  take  It, 
under  "heraldry."  a  subject  with  which 
t  believe  you  are  conversant. 
The  Medici  family,  one  of  the  most 
•  prominent    if  not  the  oldest  of  Italian 
families,  has,  as  I  recollect  it.  a  family 
'coal  of'arms    Or  shield,  on  which  .in 
!  sculptured    wbrk    In    high    relief)  are 
I  borne  six  balls.    A  friend  of  mine  re- 
cently   asserted    most    positively  tl^t 


'The  under  tooth  fits  and  closes  the  gap 
'  between  the  two  upper  ones.    The  max- 
illary muscles  arc  strongly  developed. 
The  animal  has  been  known  to  bite  off 
i  bar  of  iron  as  thick 'as  a  piece  of  chalk. 
When  domesticated,  which  Is  very  rare 
iw  and  involves  a  great  expenditure  of  time 
I  and  patience,  it  exhibits  a  marked  fond- 
J  ness  for  German  "kultur."    I  am  told, 
though  T  can  hardly  credit  It,  that  ono 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  highly  devel- 
oped tantarums  was  once  heard  to  utter 
*  dlstincUy  the  words  "Hoeh  der  Kaiser  .  ' 
[It  is  our  patriotic  duty  td  cxtepninatc 
ithe  tantarum  whose  presence  is  now  a 
I  serious  menace,    r  strongly  recommend 
;  that  David  Starr  Jordan  be  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  whole  to  devise  and 
carry  out  measures  for  ridding  Uie  com- 
munity of  this  animal,  dangerous  to  our 
prosperity.    Should  I  succeed  In  obtain- 
in-  an  accurate  photograph  of  the  tan- 
tarum, I  will  send  it  at  once  to  the] 
Herald.  **•  w-  J- 

Tuftonboro,  N.  II.  .  ,\ 


V11U   HI    niv*   -  ■  . 

1  wftli  straws  in  their  mouths  ready  to 
swear  anything  in  order.  It  is  a  Popular 
error  to  suppose  that  a  composer  stands 
waiting  to  be  hired,  like  a  man  in  a  fail . 
A   composer   worthy   the   name  never 
Walts  for  an  'order'  before  setting  to 
work  He  is  always  thinking  out  works, 
always  making  sketches.  He  may  con,. 
r>  etc  a  work   for  a  festival.  Another 
favorite  delusion  Is  this:  that  a  compos- 
er cannot  do  his  best,  his  most  inspired 
work  under  such  a  commission  tp  com- 
plete' The  contrary  Is  the  case.  W  hen 
he  knows  that  his  music  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  most  P^fect  manner  with 
the  best  principals,  the  best  band.  the. 
ben  chorus  possible,  and  with  every  ac-     ^g^,  OI  u 
cessory  he  may  demand,  the  natural  /,  Assistants, 
result 'is  that  he  rises  to  the  occasion,  fi 
He   s  encouraged,  inspired  and  gener- 
Tttx.  generally-'geared  up?'-  Generally 
'geared  up.'  "  These  remarks  invite  dis- 
.  cussion. 


\Ma  ^IrTl-  M-aker     The  Assistants 

cles  of  but  18  agai"  desp0nd<f' 

I  can  no  more;  ™*Z3gtt3Stl& 
That  sense  of  ruin,  wiucji 

-  That  n^sterfut  negation  and  co.lap^ 
|  Qf  all  that  makes  me  man. 

prsUSlThe  AssTstlnU  £ 
cueyhim  as  he  rescued  Noah.  Job  Mos- 

St  oS^wlA* 
!    rSssaVof  his  soul  by  the  priest  and  the 


faris  a  strange  refreshment  and  light- 

'  ness. 


H'   Th0  noem  "The  Dream  of  Gerontius^ 
Hwas  first  Published  in  The  Month  fc* 
Ma'v    June    1865.    It  was  published  In 
{J'isfiV  with  John  Henry  Newman's  ml 

S  *  This  poem  is  expository:  it  deals  with 
f  the  doctrCof  purgatory,  but  the  series 
S  of  episodes,  dramatic  and  lyrical  might 
•  well  appeal  to  a  musician,  especially  to 
S  T  man  Uke  Elgar.  who  is  a  devout  Cath- 
olic am  not  disinclined  toward  mysti- 
c"m.  It  has  been  said  that  Newman 
«  fshed  music  to  be  set  to  his  poem  that 
he  alked  with  Dvorak,  who  did  not  flntf 
The  subject  sufficiently  dramatic.  The 
ouainv  of  mysticism  pleased  Elgar.  t 
n  v  here  be  said  that  a  hobby  of  this 
closer  for  a  long  time  was  scientific] 

k'  K^sMd  to  a  representative  of ^the 
Musical  Times  before  the  product  on  at 
nirmingham:  "This  ^JSJSWJ* 
It  •  and  he  showed  a  little  copy  of  New 
man's  poem.  "The  book  was  a  wedding 
present  to  me  (in  1889)  from  the  late 
\rT.  Knight  of  Wprccster.  at  whose 
church  I  was  organist.  Before  giving  it 
I  to  me  he  copied  into  its  pages  every 
mark  inserted  by  Gen.  Gordon  into  his 
^Gordon's)  copy,  so.that  I  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  those  port  on. i  of 


This  silence  pours  a  «'ltmr'nBe0s») . 

Hath  "something,  too,  of  sternness  and  of 

pain. 

An  Angel  tells  him  in  "a  heart  sub- 
dmngtmW'  that  the  task  is  done  the 

mens,  who  curse  the  ambition  otjow 
born  clods  of  brute  earth  to  become 
I  gods  by  a  new  birth. 

What's  a  saint? 
One  whose  breath 

Doth,  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death: 

A  bundle  of  bones, 
Which  fools  adore. 

Ha!  Ha! 
When  life  Is  o  er. 

A  Chorus  of  Angelicals  Pfa>ses  th 
Holiest  and  his  Son.   The  Soul  -of  Ger- 
ontlus and  the  Angel  are  now  In  the 
I  "veiled  presence"  of  God.     The  feoui 
E  hears  ti  e  voices  of  friends  on  earth 


l    ■  '111  ■  J    11  TJ  ) 

llireo  balls  was  the  number  ordinarily 
borne  by  the  Medicls.    He  has  lived  for 
many  \car.    in  Italy  :.nd.  as  he  knows 
i  intimately  several  members  of  the  Med- 
|  ici  family,  is,  I  suppose,  in  a  position  to 
I  have   inside  information.     However.  1 
Ihcld  to  mv  point,  and  the  discussion  be- 
1  coming  rather  spirited,  a  third  person 
I  tried  to  put  us  both  in  error  by  making 
Ithe  statement  tljat  the  number  of  balls 
■Ion  the  Medici  shield  varied  accordingly 
to  the  number  of  members  in  the  inline- 
Idiate  branch  or  the  family  bearing  that 
particular   shield    (with    the  limitation 
I  that   there   should   be  never  less  than 
'  th'-eo  nor  more  than  six  balls). 
|    Now,  I  am  not  much  of  a  fellow  on 
f  '|  heraldry,  so  I  am  putting  it  up  to  you- 
W<  In   a   ease,   for  instance,   where  there 
Untight  be  (or  have  been)  four  members 
|&  altogether  in  the  family,  to  how  many 
■  Wtlls  has  the  head  of  the  family  a  righj 
t.'  as  a  heraldic  emblem?  J.  P.  G 


Much  Interest  is  centred  in  the  arm 
badges  worn  by  the  French  soldiers.  Our 
■  war  office  issue  one  only,  tho  thin  gold 
stripe  denoting  that  the  wearer  has  been 
I  wounded.   The  French  army  has  many. 

and  the  Poilu  carries  his  whole  military 
I  record  on  his  sleeve.  An  inverted  "V" 
;  high  on  the  right  sleeve  means  "wound- 
ed" a  new  one  is  added  for  each  addi- 
tlona'  wound.  A  "V"  right  side  up  on 
the  same  sleeve  merely  means  "Kent 
home  on  sick  leave."  'Hie  "V"  on  the 
left  sleeve  indicates  leftgth  of  service 


'  one  for  the  first  year  and  one  for  every 
I  succeeding  six  months.  A  new  distinc- 
tion. whi«h  Is  highly  prized,  lias  'recently 
I  been  created — a  narrow,  horizontal  band 

I  and  means  "Six  months  at  Verdun."— 

1  JLoncluu  Dally  Chronicle 


vantage  of  knowing  those  pon.u..s  ^  *  ncars  mo.  voicca  «l   ». .... ~~     .       R  .. 

he  poems  lhat  had  specially  attracted  |    ound  tne  bed  saying  the  ^ven.le 

\Z.  attention  of  the  great  hero,   i  with  the  priest.  The  Angel  of  Ihe  Agony 

i  hsurd  to  say  that  I  have  written  the  |  £8'ecches  Jesus  to  spare  the  sods  to 

„^»/f«r  Birmingham.  The  poem  ,    „_,„.,,    who.  calm  and  patient,  wait  fo 


The  Gregorian  Society,  a  chorus  of 
,50  voices.  James  M.  McLaughlin,  con- j 
ductor.  will  give  a  performance  of  El- 
car-s  "Dream  of  Gerontlus"  tonight  in 
Bvmnhony  Hall  at  8  o'clock-   The  soloi 
JnBer8  'will  be  George  Hamlin,  tenor 
(Gcrontius);  Miss  Nora  Burns,  central-' 
to   (the  Angel);  William  H.  O'Brien, 
baritone  (the  Priest).  Walter  J.  Kugler 
»  will  be  the  organist.    Fifty  members 
A  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 


All  wo  know  about  heraldry  is  the 
itement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  thci 
nerlcan's  coat-of-arms  Js   a  pair  ofttil 

irt   sleeves.    We  have  also  heard  akB    .  Kir_1r...h 

sasreeably  assertive  man  described  asfu,  posed  expressly  for  the  Birmingh 


work  to  order  for  Birmingham.  The  poem 
hcen  soaking  in  my  mind  for  at 
lean  eight  years.  All  that  time  I  have 
hcen  gradually  assimilating  the  thoughts 
of  the  author  into  my  own  musical 

promptings."  

The  storv  that  Gen.  Gordon  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  poem,  that  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  death  by  read- 
ing it.  excited  controversy.-  Some  one 
wrote  to  Cordon's  sister,  Mrs.  Motrin 
of  Southampton.  Her  answer  was i  pub- 
lished in  the  Churchman  (H.  Y.)  in  1898. 
She  stid  the  Khartoum  story  was  whol- 
ly untrue.  "Mrs.  Moffitt  also  sent,  said 
Mr  Krohbiel  in  an  exhaustive  article  on 
the  oratorio  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "her  brother's  '""kings  to  the 
writer  In  the  Churchman  (Sept.  17.  1S38). 
who  made  a  study  of  them  to  prove  that 
Gen  Gordon  had  never  approved  of  the 
nooli  as  a  whole,  and  had  marked  noth- 
ing contrary  to  his  Protestant  beliefs. 
This  is  scarcely  musical,  but  It  Is  inter- 
esting and  pertinent  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  added:  "It  would  be  ln- 
»  terestinsr  could  one  discover  what  led 
Dr.  Newman  to  choose  the  name  of 
Gerontlus  for  the.  hero  of  his  poem.  At 
the  beginning  the  reader  receives  the 
Impression  that  it  Is  a  priest  or  a  monk 
who  lies  dying,  but  this  Is  aftcrwarJ- 


■seocnes  jeaua  «.«  »>«»-,•■-  .  . 
prison  who.  calm  and  patient,  wait  foi 
theto  Redeemer.  The  Soul  ot  Gerontlu* 
(••consumed  yet  quickened  by  the  glanc. 
of  God")  begs  to  be  taken  away  to  th. 
lowest  deep,  there  in  hope  to  keep  thj 
night  watches,  to  pine,  to  languish,  t- 
sing  the  absent  Lord,  that  he  may  th 
sooner  rise  "and  see  him  In  the  trut 
of  everlasting  day."  Souls  in  Purgator 
.sing  a  paraphrase  of  the  90lh  Psalm 
n  The  Angel  dips  the  Soul  of  Gerontlus 
■  the  penal   waters   that  he  may  slnl 


"deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dim  dl: 


assist. 

•The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  was  cor 


ring  a  shield  with  an  ass  rampant. 
Phe  Medici  family  has  been  assoc' 
.h   the  pawnbroker's  sign  of 
lis     This  is  the  conventional  f 


l!ng)  rcstival  of  im  It  was  per- 
ormed  on  Oct.  3  of  that  year.  Hans 
kichter  conducted.  The  solo  singers 
Ifere  Mario  Brema,  Edward  Lloyd  and 
Plunket  Greene.  .     :-.^  . 


but  he  could  not  have  he 
mind,  for  ho  was  a  Bri 
the  tlfth  century,  who  i 
his  master.  Constantino, 
self  in  the  face  of  defeat. 
„!,,£-.=    Cardinal  Ncwms 


J  tance." 

J  Farewell,  but  not  forever!  brother  dear. 
I     Be   brave   and   patient  on   thy  bed 

I  Swift? "Shall  pass  the  night  of  trial  here 
I     And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  in; 
B.  -morrow. 
■J    The  Souls  in  Purgatory  and  the  Cho 
M  of  Angelicals  resume  their  respect!* 
chants  of  hope  and  praise. 

Elgar's  Oratorio  is  scored  for  a  !ar« 
I  orchestra:      piccolo,    two    flutes.  W1 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets.  Df 
Iblarinet.  two  bassoons,  double  bassos 
four  horns,  three"  trumpets,  three  trot 
bones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kct 
[drums,  tamtam,  triangle.  Klockenspl 
a    string    of  small  hells,    barfs  d.^ 
snare  drum,  cymbals,  organ,  two  har 
end  strings.  The  strings  are  occaaW 
ally  divided  into  even  18  and  .0  pai  ir 
The  Prelude,  which  contains  matet 
found  in  the  body  of  the  work  tefl 
[with  the  most  Important  theme  ot 

oratorio,  the  "Judgment"  0»ng.  _! 
1  motive  appears  whenever  SeTMWua 
his  Angel  thinks  on  the  llnai  juub  ^ 
The  second  theme  "Fear    is  gr  - 
t  m„i«rt  Qivlnes.   This  motive  is  foui^ 


sipn 

an] 

Ift 


»'  t'lemes,  th..'  harmonization,  the  ln- 

:  1  :'>ni -illation.  Tho  verses  Riven  to  the 
ssistnnts   arc   divided   betwcon  semi- 

tiorus  nncl  rhorus. 

Tlic  hymn  sung  by  the  Angellcals, 
lii'  li  celebrates  tho  mystery  of  Atonr- 

tent— 

I'raisr  to  the  Holiest  In  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise; 
In  all  bin  words  most  londerful, 
Most  sure  In  all  his  ways,. 

as  a  favorite  of  Gladstone.  The  last  1 
ords  of  the  Angel,  already  quoted,  j 
ere  marked  by  Gan.   Gordon   in  his 


The  late  Vernon  Blackburn,  a  Catho- 
lc  by  faith  and  practice,  heard  the  per- 
ormance  of  this  oratorio  at  Dusseldorf. 
ie  was  then  the  musical  critic  of  the 
'all  Mall  Gaaette. 

"Cardinal  Newman  wrote  a  poem 
vhich  dealt  with  most  abstrusely  meta- 
ihysieal  subjects.  So  identified  is  it  With 
he  mystic  philosophy  of  the  schools — 
uch  as  the  definition  of  time  as  the 
■nere  succession  of  events,  of  space  as 
jclng  merely  the  relation  between  two 
Joints,  and  other  matters  which,  true  as 
hey  are,  require  a  very  curious  sort  of 
neditative  training-,  wherewith  to  see 
heir  intimate  meaning — that  you  would 
lave  thought  that  music  could  have  no 
Sart  or  parcel  with  them.  There  is.  It 
s  true,  a  definite  and  rather  more  ter- 
ble  human  element  in  the  work,  which 
i  Elgar's  musical  interpretatibn,  oddly 
mough,  pleases  me  least  in  all  his  music. 

refer  to  the  deathbed  scene  of  Geron- 
ius.  .  .  .  It  is  in  the  unthinkable  part 
,  the  libretto,  the  timeless  and  space- 
ess  journey  of  the  dead  Gerontius,  the 
udgment.  the  temporary  condemnation, 
he  unveiling  of  the  First  Cause  that  El- 
tar's  mysticism  rises  to  extreme  heights 
f  art." 

Hearing  a  performance  in  London  in 
I  )ctober,    1904.    Blackburn   wrote:  "It 
latters  nothing  at  all  to  us  that  there, 
hould  be  diversions  of  opinion  as  to  th* < 
ight  dogma  of  Cardinal  Newman's  'The  ' 
)ream  of  Gerontius.'   Yet  it  would  seem 
iat  the  sort  of  theological  sentiment 
hich  enters  into  Newman's  poem  has 
lade  many  people,  up  to  a  certain  point,  I 
isinterested  in  the  work.  To  us  such  a  ] 
loint  is  utterly  absurd,  seeing  that,  for] 
nstance,  there  is  not  a  living  man  who 
ares  for  the  theology  of  Gluck's  'Al-' 
este'  or  Gluck's  'Orfeo.'  We  do  not  for  I 
I  moment  dream  of  comparing  New- 
nan's  fearful  and  theological  'Dream' 
iith  any  ideal  of  the  elder  gods  and 
oddesses;   but   Newman   was  dealing 
ith  the  great  philosophies  of  the  Chris- 
an  world  when  he  wrote  in  this  par- 
cular  strain,  and  he»dealt  with  them 
lso  from  the  point  of  view  df  the  old  ' 
hilosopher,  to  whom  such  matters  as', 
ime  and  space  were  only  to  be  account-' 
d  for  by  definition.  Let  us  leave,  then, 
his  matter  of  Elgar's  choice,  merely 
bserving  that   he   has   attempted  to 
escribe  in  emotional  music  that  which  ' 
lbert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
aught  to   that  Subtle   generation,  of 
fhlch,  after  many  centuries,  Newman 
k-ould  seem  to  have  been  the  last  mas- 
er.  All  that  wealth  of  definition,  which 
till  remains  unimpeachable,  and  of  the- 
logy,  the  controversies  in  which  have  j 
heir  counterpart  in  the  wild  and  whirl-  ' 
nfcx  words   which    circle   today   about  j 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,'  are  in  a 
ertain  sense  included  in  this  astonish-  | 
ng  work,  which  never  seems  to  grow 
;ny  older,  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  ; 
hat  the  world  and  the  world's  contro-  j 
'ersies.  not  to  speak  profanely  concern-  I 
ng  the  religions  of  men,  are  always  of  j 
-morrow,  yesterday  and  today.    Elgar,  j 
owever,   has  obviously  made  a  most  j 
:eflnlte  choice,  and  very  oddly  enough  I 
he  choice  may  be  said  to  be  intensely 
nodern,  simply  because  he  is  the  only 

nodcrn   genius    who   has   treated  the 
•hole  matter  of  which  Newman  writes 
,j,  rom  a  vital  and  living  point  of  view." 


1  Wagner,  Prussia  and    German  opera 

*i    , ,     «  j_      iJi        was  banished 

1  the  Metropolitan   from  ^  Mctro. 
Opera  House      poiitan  Opera, 
louse  in  1891.   It  had  been  installed; 
|gt  here  because  the  first  season  of  Italian 
pera  in  that  house  had  resulted  in  a  : 
hficit  of  over  $250,000,  even  though  the 
st  of  singers  included    Nilsson,  Sem- 
jrich,  Scalchi,  Fursch-Madi  and  Stagno. 
hiring  the  seven  years  of  German  opera 
Wagner  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
III  Bpertory  ;  under  the  guidance  of  Anton 
*f  eidl,  whom  Wagner  himself  had  de- 
larcd  the  greatest  of  his  Interpreters, 
|nd  with  the  best  of  German  dramatic 
(ngers,  headed  by  Lilll  Lehmann,  these 
|pcras  and  music-dramas    were  per- 
irmed  in  a  manner  equalled  in  no  Ger- 
ian  capital  or  even  at  Beyreuth.  On 
stockholders,  however,  and  some  of 
subscribers,    this  predominantly 
Wagnerian  pabulum    gradually  palled, 
nd  there  was  great  joy.  among  lovers  of 
ian  and  French  opera  when  it  was 
ounced,  20  years    ago,    that  they 
ild  be  restored  to  favor  and  Wagner 
gated  to  the  background.  But,  alas. 


...  In-  in  rtoriflHP^he  devil,  presont- 
Jlecame  an  ardent  Wagnerttc  himself. 
He  insisted  on  the-  restoration  of  Anton 
Seidl,  and  in  a  few  years  Ihe  Wagnerian! 
repertory  was  again  In  full  swing,  with 
Jean  as  the  greatest  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
ttnd  Siegfried  the  world  had  seen  and 
beard.  i 

When  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  seven  years 
aso,  was  appointed  manager,  a  cry  of 
tear  went  up  that  Wagner  surely  would 
foow   be   eliminated.    But   this  Italian, 
Sided   by   Arturo  Toscanini,   had  done 
missionary  work  for  Wagner  at  Milan, 
■and  he  glad  not  the  slightest  intention 
fit  neglecting  him  over  here.  Year  after 
year  that  composer  led  the  repertory. 
.During  tho  season  which  closed  on  Sat- 
urday, Wagner's  operas  were  performed 
80  times,  Verdi  and  Puccini  coming  next 
with  II)  each.  For  financial  reasons  alone 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Metropolitan 
could  get  along  without  Wagner's  works, 
:>tor  with  some  of  the  performances  of 
(them— including  the  "Ring"  cycle — it  had 
as  large  audiences  as  if  Caruso  and  Far- 
jpar  had  been  in  the  casts.  For  artistic 
.reasons  they  are  indispensable,  as  few- 
would  now  deny  that  they  are  the  great- 
est of  all  musical  stage-works.   Yet  a 
serious  effort  is  being  made  to  banish 
Wagner  and  the  German  singers  next 
season  because  of  the  war.  The  fact  is 
ignored  fry  these  persons  that  during  the 
season  just  ended,  though  it  overlapped 
the  war,  no  demonstrations  whatever 
were  made  indicating  a  hostile  attitude 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  subscribers  or 
other  patrons.  In  England,  where  there 
was  an  inclination  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war-  to  boycott  all  German  music, 
better  counsel  soon  prevailed,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the  English  cities, 
the  subscribers  to  an  opera  season  voted 
overwhelmingly  in   favor  of  including 
Wagner  in  the  repertory'-    Shall  we  be 
less  rational  than  the  English?  Shall  we 
throw  out  dear  old  Mozart,  cr  Humper- 
dinck,  the  composer  of  fairy  operas  dear 
to  adults  as  well  as  children ;  or  Richard  1 
Strauss,  who  refused  to  join  the  German 
denunciations,  of  the  music  of  "allied"  I 
composers?  < 
In  the  case  of  Wagner  there  is  a  spe- 
cial reason  why  the  exclusion  of  his 
works  would  be  irrational,  because  he  , 
himself  was  a  victim  of  Prussian  ruth-  f 
lessness,  which  embittered  many  years  t 
of  his  life  and  which  to  this  day  arouses  j 
the  indignation  of  those  familiar  with  j 
the   facts.  His    "Tannhauser"   was   at  j 
first  refused  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ber-  i 
lin  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "too  epic," 
and  when  he  persisted  in    urging  its 
claims,   he  was   advised   to   make  his 
majesty  acquainted  with  it  by  arrang- 
ing selections  from  it  for  military  bands, 
which    he— strange   man — considered  a 
"humiliation."   But  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  insults  heaped  on  him. 
His  "Rienzi"  and  "Flying  Dutchman" 
had  been  so  badly  performed    in  the 
same  city  that  only  three  or  four  repeti- 
tions 'of  them  could  be  given.  To  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  such  a  result  ho  insist- 
ed that  Liszt  should  conduct  "Tann- 
hauser"— and  Liszt  offered  his  services 
free — but  as  this  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  all  military  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  an  insult  to    the  mediocre 
local  conductors,  the  offer  was  declined, 
and  when  Wagner  insisted,  the  score 
was  returned  to  him.  Liszt  finally  was 
kindly  allowed  to  assist  at  the  prelim- 
inary rehearsals  with  piano,  and  the 
opera  was  produced,  but  the  fight  to 
force  it  on  the  Prussians  lasted  10  full 
years,  and  Berlin  did  not  hear  this  mas- 
terwork  till -40  other  German  city's  had 
acclaimed  it. 

One  would  suppose  that  after  this 
blunder  the  Berliners  would  have  been 
more  rational,  but  the  same  farce  was 
repeated  in1  the  case,  of  the  Nibelung 
dramas.  The  manager  was  quite  sure 
that  of  the  four  the  only  one  that  would 
interest  his  public  was  the  "Walkure." 
He  objected  again  to  Wagner's  condi- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that  Anton  Seidl 
should  conduct  the  performances.  It  was 
impossible  to  reach  an  agreement,  and 
the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  rejected  by 
the  Royal  Opera,  finally  was  given  in  a 
private  theatre  by  Angelo  Neumann's 
company.  Moreover,  when  Neumann  took 
this  same  company  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  the  Italian'  government  charged 
him  only  one  quarter  the  regular  railway 
rates  ($400),  whereas  the  Prussian  offi- 
cials demanded  -$1500  for  tire  short  trip 
from  Breslau  to  Konigsberg,  refusing  to  k 
give  the  discount  usually  allowed  to 
theatrical  companies '. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Wag- 
ner wrote  his  inspiring  "Kaisermarsch," 
which  he  thought  might  be  played  when 
the  army  entered  Berlin.  But  the  au- 
thorities had  no  use  for  him  ;  thev  had 
made  other  arrangements,  and  the  great- 
est musical  genius  of  Germany  was 
snubbed  again.  A  few  years  later*  when 
he  was  busy  with  his  plans  for  Bay- 
rcuth,  he  wrote  to  Bismarck  to  enlist  his 
sympathy  and  aid,  but  that  statesman 
did  not  even  deign  to  answer  his  letter 
Why  should  he,  when  the  periodical  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  Germany  de- 
clared that  the  German  nation  had  "ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  the  Bay- 
reuth  performances"?  Wagner  was  born 
in  Saxony  ;  he  more  than  once  thought 
seriously  of  emigrating  to  America. 
Would  it  not  be  superlatively  absurd 
now  for  us  to  banish  him  as  a  Prussian" 
—The  Evening  Post  (New  York).  April 


Not';-  AbOllt  A  pla^^Ry  Home 

'  the  Stage,  Musk  ^TkI 

and  Musicians  berley,  was  pro- 
duced at  Bordesley  Palace  Theatre. 
'Birmingham.  Eng.,  on  April  !),  1917 
?Tho  story  Is  so  extraordinary  that  we 
reprint  It  as  It  was  told  in  the  Stage 
"The  play  Is  told  In  11  scenes,  in  a  Ken- 
tucky atmosphere,  and  In  three  their 
are  stirring  episodes  In  an  old  log  cabin 
home.  It  Is  not  n  badly  constructed 
play— rich  melodrama  It  certainly  Is— 
but  one  need  not  Inquire  too  closely  as 
to  the  "probabilities."  The  play  opens 
In  the  Kentucky  home.  The  occupants 
aio  a,  poor  family  named  Clark- father, 
mother,  Nora,  daughter,  and  Tommy, 

an  invalid  son.  To  Nora,  whose  fiance 
Is  Frank  Risdon,  an  English  set- 
tier  in  humble  circumstances,  who  can't  I 
"make  good"  in  business,  unremitting  | 
attention  is  paid  by  Hugh  Hobson,  aj 
married  man,  wealthy  and  unscrupulous. 
He  is  ill-mated;  his  wife  has  admittedly 
been  unfaithful,  and  he  chooses  to 
leave  her  rather  than  kill  her.  The 
girl  ultimately  ycilds  to  the  entreaties 
of  Hobson,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
she  is  fascinated  by  him,  but  mainly  in 
order  that  she  may  financially  assist 
her  aged  parents  and  invalid  brothe*. 
The  pair  go  away  together  secretly  as 
man  and  wife,  the  understanding  being 
that,  should  Mrs.  Hobson  die,  the  alli- 
ance shall  be  legalized.  The  latter  has 
previously  met  Risdon,  and  is  irresist- 
ibly attracted  toward  him,  so  that  the 
forces  operating  in  -the  direction  of  in- 
trigue are  at  once  obvious.  The  mys- 
terious departure  of  Nora  from  home 
and  the  explanation  of  it  arc  responsi- 
ble for  emotional'  episodes  of  strong  do- 
mestic interest.  One  next  sees  the  girl 
Hobson's  home.  She  is,  apparently, 
in  .affluence,  and  is  a  mother;  but  she 
is  unhappy.  It  is  only  the  presence  of 
the  baby  daughter  which  causes  her  to 
remain  with  Hobson.  He.  too,  lias  tired 
of  her,  and  taunts  her.  Mrs.  Hobson  re- 
turns to  the  house,  and  finally  induces 
her  husband  to  resume  cohabitation.  It 
Is,  she  declares,  the  wickedness  in  each 
other  that  acts  as  a  magnet  infallible 
in  its  appealing  force.  The  invalid 
brother  finds  out  the  whereabouts  of  his 
sister,  and  finally,  with  her  babe,  she 
returns  home;  and  is  a  little  later  mar- 
ried by  her  old  lover,  Risdon.   But  the 

ill-mated  Hobsons  separate,  and  one 
sees  them  again  either  at  the  humble 
Kentucky  home  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Nora's  babe  is  taken  seriously  ill:  Nora 
believes  that  money  can  save  its  life, 
and  sends  a  message  to  its  ricli  father. 
He  appears  on  the  scene,  and  whilst  he 
is  comforting  Nora  her  husband  enters, 
and  naturally  misinterprets  the  behav- 
ior of  the  man  towards  his  wife,  to 
whose  presence  he  had  always  strongly  | 
objected.  There  follows  a  stirring  scene.  \ 
in  which  the  audience  is  kept  at  high  S 
tension,  and  when  the  distracted  Risdon : 
has  left,  the  unscrupulous  Hilda  Hobson  1 
appears,  chides  the  helpless  Nora  as  to 
her  relations  with  Hugh,  her  own  hus- 
band, and  aggravates  the  situation  by  a 
recital  of  what  purports  to  have  been 
her  own  relations  with  Frank  Risdon. 
Nora's  husband.  Risdon  admonishes  his 
wife  for  her  insistence  in  sending  for 
the  man  who  had  been  responsible  for 
her  downfall,  and  then,  in  a  passionate 
scene,  declares,  apparently  to  test 
Nora's  love,  that  Hilda  Hobson  has,  by 
him,  had  a  child  born  to  her.  Risdon 
leaves  the  home,  but  on  returning  finds 
that  his  wife  has  left;  Hobson'  con- 
cludes that  his  wife  is  consorting  with 
Risdon,  and  promptly  makes  a  supreme 
effort,  unsuccessfully,  to  induce  Nora  to 
resume  illicit  cohabitation.  Risdon  de- 
clares his  intention  to  kill  Hobson,  but 
the  invalid  youth.  Tommy  Clark,  re-' 
fuses  to  allow  his  brother-in-law  to" 
leave  the  room.  There  is  a  struggle,  and 
Tommy  strikes  Risdon  on  the  head  with/ 
the  handle  of  a  revolver,  partly  stun- 
ning him.  Hugh  Hobson,  relentless  in] 
his  addresses  to  Nora,  returns  to  the 
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house,  and  so  does  Hilda  Hobson,  who 
insists  upon  having  the  companionship 
of  Risdon.  Hobson  is  shot,,  and  Risdon 
arrested,  but  on  trial  is  released,  and  the 
curtain  goes  down  with  Nora  in  the  af- 
fectionate embrace  of  her  husband  and 
original  lover." 


Seven  of  Austin  Dobson's  "Proverbs  in 
Porcelain"  were  done  as  little  plays  by  ( 
Jean  Stirling  Mackinlay  and  Harcourt  ] 
Williams  in  Aeolian  Hall,  April  Hi  The? 
stage  was  furnished  plainly,  but  ade- , 
quately.     "The  costumes  were  left  to 
supply  any  touch  of  splendor  that  might 
need  to  be  suggested  for  a  'boudoir  Louis 
Quinze,   painted  with  Cupids  shooting 
arrows,'  or  a  'corridor  in  a  chateau  with  ' 
busts   and   Venice   chandeliers.'     They . 
were  done,  however,  with  delicious  grace 
and.  understanding— from  tho  'Ballad  a  la 
Mode'  to  'Good  Night,  Babette.'  The 
most  delicately  piquant  and  nearest-to- 
comedy  of  any  proved,  perhaps,  to  be , 
'Au  Revoir."  where.  Monsieur  .Tolicoeur. 
meets  the  Unknown  Lady  by  the  Luxt  j 
embourg  fountain.    Where  all  was  sol 
charming  one  need  not  count  it  a  fault, 
but  here  and  there  a  little  more  con-] 
sclous  artificiality  would  have  helped." 

"Miss  Ethel  Hobday  and  Mr.  Warwick 
Evans  gave  us  a  really  beautiful  after- 
noon of  music  on  Saturday  at  the  Aeo- 
lian Hall.  In  the  first  place  it  lasted 
just  the  right  time,  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. In  the  second  the  playing  was  all ; 
from  notes,  and  that  gives  an  audience  . 
the  feeling  that  the  players  may  be 


I  is  full,  as  much  as  they  do  themselves."  L 
|l  —London  Times.  April  'J. 
jl    The  London  Times  In  lis  obituary  no-  I 
tlce   of    Kate    Bateman,    the    actress,  I 

I  says  that  after  1S77  she  gradually  passed 
D  out  of  sight,  "not  because  of  any  dim- 
inution of  her  hold  upon  the  playgoing 
world,  but  on  account  of  a  disfigure- 
ment wrought  in  her  face  by  an  incur-  U 
able  disease."   The  Times  adds:  "That 
she  was  sorely  jiriissed  by  many  there 
can  be  no  question.   The  defects  of  her 
activity— a  certain  staginess  of  gait  and 
gesture,  an  excessive  love  of  the  merely 
picturesque,  and  the  monotony  of  utter- 
ance so  often  to  be  found  in  players 
whose  voices  have  been  exercised  in  a  s 
theatre  at  an  early  age— were  slight  In  fi 
comparison  with  the  force  of  passion  B 
and  emotion  -which  caused  her  Leah  and 
Medea    to    stand    out    so  prominently 
among  the  best  stage  creations  of  her  U 
time." 


The  London  Times  thus  spoke  of  Bar- 
rie's  new  play,  "The  Old  Lady  Shows 
Her  Medals,"  a  "Salute"  in  one  act 
(New  Theatre,  London,  April  7):  "When 
Sir  James  Barrie  achieves  the  pathetic 
without  slipping  over  into  the  mawkish, 
he  is  irresistible.    One  must  be  very 
stony-hearted  or  very  'superior'  to  be ' 
unmoved  to  tears  by  the  first  piece  in 
the  triple  bill  at  the  New  Theatre,  'The 
Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals.'  It  is  all ' 
characteristically  quaint  and  ingenious: 
yet  it  all  seems  perfectly  natural  and  j 
fundamentally  true.  The  lonely  old  char- 
woman felt  'out  of  it'  in  the  wartime  ■ 
because,  unlike  her  neighbors,  she  had 
no  menfolk  in  the  war;  she  saw  in  the 
papers  news  of  a  brave  deed  done  by  one 
bearing  her  own  Scotch  name;  and  after 
careful  inquiry  (she  was  a  Scot)  had 
proved  to  her  that  the  Black  Watch 
was  indeed  the  best  regiment  in  the 
world,  she  adopted  him  in  her  heart, 
pent  him  Scotch  cake  and  comforts  (in 
the  name  of   some    great    lady),  and,; 
showed  her  neighbors  what  she  pre-' 
tended  to  be  letters  from  him.   Then,  by 
accident,  the  pair  met  in  her  poor  Lon- 
don home.    He,  too,  had  been  lonely,! 
having  no  kith  nor  kin,  and  longing  for,  I 
above  all  things,  a  mother  (you  see,  j 
there  is  no  escaping  it  in  aCBarrie  play!'):  [ 
but  he,  too,  was  a  Scot,  and  >vas  not 
going  to  accept  this  stranger  for  his 
mother  until  she   had  proved  herself 
worthy.    We  watch  her  proving  herself 
worthy;  we  watch  him  thawing  to  her, 
spoiling  her,  rejoicing  in  her,  until  at  the 
end  of  his  leave  comes  the  parting.  And 
that  we  could  hardly  watch.   Odd,  comi- 
cal Scots  though  they  were,  theif  part- 
ing summed  up  all  the  partings.    It  was  j 
far  easier  to  watch,  in  the  last  scene,  the 
old  lady,  all  alone  now  forever,  'showing! 
her  medals,  her  courage  and  endurance,  ! 
as  she  puts  away  her  dead  'son's'  little 
belongings.    We  wished  that  the  'text,'  | 
as  it  might  be  called,  which  stayed  her—  j 
the  quotation  from  Mr.  Asqulth  about 
not  'sheathing  the  sword'— had  rung  as,  j 
true  to  us  as  it  certainly  did,to  her:  just 
as  wc  wished  that  the  'chorus'  of  neigh-  j 
bors  could  have  supplied  the  necessary  1 
contrast  without  being  quite  so  tiresome  j 
with  their  social  distinctions,  and  their  | 
long  words   mispronounced,   and   their  I 
other  obvious    humors.     But    even  Sir  j 
James  Barrie  cannot  give  us  everything;  j 
and,  so  far  as  the  old  lady  and  her  'son'  j 
go,  the  piece   is    pure   gold,  perfectly 
wrought.    The  acting  is  worthy  of  it.  I 
Miss  Jean  Cadell  has  done  many  Clevel- 
and amusing  things,  but  never  yet  a 
thing  so  beautiful,  so  truly  comic  and 
truly  pathetic  as  this  old  lady,  and  Mr.  i 
G.  H.  Muleaster  was  the  soldier  to  the  | 
life." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  was  also  enthu- 
siastic :  "The  playlet  is  'perfect  Barrie,'  , 
a  human  document    so    tenderly  and 
faithfully  transcribed  that  it  seems  to  5 
come  straight  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
'little  people'  of  Mean  street." 

The  Stage  -was    more   conservative : 
"Very  much  better  than  some  of  Sir  r 
James  Barrie's  recent  Short    plays,  if 
scarcely  equal  to  his  best  achievements 
in  a  form  in  which  his  invariable  talrl 
ents  usually  excel.  The  piece  has  plenty-, 
of  his  whimsical  humor  and  pathos,  but'' 
Is  sketchy,  improbable,  sentimental,  but 
not  without  flaws  in  taste.    The  carica-  ' 
ture  of  the  poor  charwoman  is  rather 
cheap  fun." 


Parker's  new  "Pageant  of  Fair  I 
Women"  will  be  shown  in  Queen's  Hall,  I 
London,  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Edward  Chester  writes  :  Reading ' 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  Paris  is  1870,  I 
I  came  across  the  following  extract  from  I 
the  Gaulois  anent  the  proposed  closing  ] 
of  theatres  at  that  time,  which  I  think  j 
Is  applicable  today : 

"At  all  costs  art  must    soar  above 
passing  events,  howsoever  tragic  they ' 
may  be.   The  theatre  is  not  a  more  un- 
desirable  pastime  than  the  reading  of  a  i 
book,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  saddest 
moments  of  our  lives  that  we  need  di-  * 
version  to  banish  temporarily,  at  least,  i 
the  brooding  over  our  troubles." — The  ! 
Stage. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  most  pop- 
ular of  the  national  tunes  of  a  very 
earnest   people— "Yankee   Doodle"   and  I 
"Dixie"— are  comic  tunes,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  words,  but  on  account  of  I 
tho   notes,    which   are.   comedy   notes,  t 
These  are  good  tunes,  but  not  tunes  >of| 
dignity.     "Hail,   Columbia,"  and  "Thel 
Star  Spangled  Banner"   are  trivial   in  j 
character,  and  never  was  -butterfly  so 


Dally  Chronicle  (London). 
The  death  has  just  taken  place,  at 

Dillingham.  Kent,  at-  the  age  of  73.  of] 

Charles  Owen,  who  was  better  known  in 
his  day  an  Prof.  Charles.  He  was  an 
old  actor  and  a"t  one  time  the  lessee  of 
Sadler's  "Wells.  Among  his  many  enter- 
prises and  accomplishment-  he  num- 
bered a  balloon  ascent  from  Cremorne 
Gardens;  a  continental  tour  -with  a  com- 
PHny  of  performing  Arabs;  a  lone  en- 
gagement as  R  strong  man  before  the 
vogue  of  variety  Samsons;  engagements 
an  ventriloquist  and  conjurer,  and  the 
proprietorship  of  a  Punch  and  Judy- 
show  He  was  an  expert  oarsman,  ant 
excellent  chess  player,  and  onee  drove  at 
team  of  18  horses  round  the  Haymarkot. ! 
He  had  also  a  genius  for  Inventing  sci- 
entific instrument?,  end  assisted  in  the 
'•instruction  of  the  sped  roscope  for  Sir 
ileoruo  Nares's  Arctic  expedition  — The 

8  XUe  jubilee  "or    Caate    was  ;elcbi  aleu 

aY Wolverhampton  on  April  V.  when  \l- 
hert  Chevalier  played  Old  Eccles  at  the 
Grand,  and  received  many  congratula- 
tions, kind  messages  being  received 
from  Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft,  Sir 
John  Hare,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Sir  George 
Alexander,  and  many  others. 

The  London  Times  said  of  "Double 
Dutch,"  a  new  farce  by  Laurence  Cowen 
(Apollo,  London,  April  7):  "farce  is 
very  like  ham  and  eggs;  it  is  always 
much  the  same,  yet  a  good' cook  makes 
it  delicious,  and  a  peor  one  uninterest- 
ing or  unpleasant.  Mr.  Cowen  has  not 
in  this  case  shown  himself  a  good  cook. 
There  are  the  familiar  phot  and  the 
familiar  Characters;  tho  raffish  old 
uncle  and  his  jealous  wife;  the  roaring 
blade  With  the  pistols,  tho  half-witted 
I  youth,  the  young  couple  who  pretend 
not  to  be  married,  and  so  forth.  Some 
farce-writers,  it  appears,  can  still  make 
I  them  funny;  others  do  not." 

Many  will  regret  the  death,  which  oc- 
I  currcd   the   other   day,   of   Mr.  Alfred 
Maplcson,  who  at  one  lime,  was  secretary 
of  the  King's  hand  and  music  librarian 
I  to  Queen  Victoria.   King  lidward  and 
l  King  George.  Mr.  Mapl'eson  was  brother 
;  to  the  late  Col.   Mapleson,  very  well 
( known  as  an  operatic  entrepreneur  in 
j  the  days  now  gone  by.    Still,  the  name 
I  has  an  historic  interest,  and  represents 
a  kind  of  milestone  in  operatic  England. 
A  —Daily  Telegraph,  April  7. 


the  fall  of  Babylon  is  quite  out  of  ttt 
traces,  and  the  modern  New  York  stor; 
can  only  be  dragged  into  line  by  tit 
most  far-fetched  excuses.  Still,  it  Is  ) 
great  show— naive  In  its  art.  but  su 
perb  in  its  enterprise — and  tremendous, 
ly  thrilling." 


•Since  the  war  the  world  has  got  ac- 
customed to  calculating  things  by  mill- 
ions. To  the  average  man  colossal  figures 
now  appear  normal— even  figures  such  as 
would  have  made  him  formerly  gasp  and 
mop  his  brow.   So  that,  when  the  mere 
musician  turns  mathematician  and  talks 
in  hundreds  of  millions  one  is  meekly 
disposed  to  accept  his  pronouncement 
with  perfect  composure.   The  other  day 
Dr.  Walford  Davies  tried  his  hand  at 
this  sort  of  thing,  and.  just  by  way  of 
cheering  up  composers  whose  ideas  have 
run  dry,  he  mentioned  In  a  lecture  the 
pleasing  little  fact  that  there  are  15.625 
I  different  phases  of  four  notes  which  are  } 
possible,  and  9,766,625  possible  variations 
I  In  a  phrase  of  six  notes.    By  which 
process  of  figurlng-it  out  he  arrived  at 
the  calculations— with  no  desire,  pre- 
sumably, to  make  anybody's  flesh  creep- 
—that  "there  are  152,000,000  possible  sin- 
gle chants." 
You  rub  your  eyes  and  exclaim  "Im- 
.( possible!"  Or,  rather,  that  is  what  you 
probably  would  have  done  and  said  be- 
fore the  war.  At  any  rate,  accustomed 
though  we  all  now  are  to  think  and  talk 
In  millions,  it  is  still  possible  that  you 
yiimay  ask  yourself  how  it  happens  that,  if 
i  there  are  152.000,000  possible  variants  of 
j  the  single  chant,  so  many  composers  of 
j  musical  comedies,  ballads,  ragtime  dit- 
ties and  the  like  persist  in  confining 
themselves  to  about  four  tunes— or  shall 
we  stretch  a  point  and  say  six?  Not 
being  able  to  lay  claim  to  mathematical 
powers  we  cannot  pretend  to  work  out; 
on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Walford  Davies'a 
estimate  of  162,000,000  variants  of  a  mu- 
sical form  consisting  of  seven  bars,  and 
in  its  baldest  statement  of  10  notes,  how 
many  possible  variants  are  obtainable  of 
a  less  restricted  form  of  melody.  But 
they  ought  to  run  to  a  total  that  would 
make  war  loan  figures  look  puny  and 
ridiculous.  Why,  therefore,  do  some  of 
j  our  "popular"  composers,  not  to  men- 
|  tlon  those  of  other  countries,  exercise 
i  such  rigid  economy  of  means?— Daily 
5  Telegraph. 


fty  dtp 


On  the  higher  piano  composers  may 
perhaps  be  justified  in  regarding  '^"V 
solves  as  a  kind  of  artistic  priesthood, 
but  there  have  always  been 
priests,  and  those  arc  by  no  means  the 
least  helpful  to  humanity. 

There  is  a  special   reason  why  the 
British   composer   should   outshine  his 
rivals  in  the  field  of  light  musical  enter- 
tainment when  he  once  sets  himself  to 
grapple  with  its  problems.    It  lies  in 
that  fundamental  sense  of  humor  which 
Is  a  -national  treasure,  and  which  has 
I  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  it  has  De- 
eome  during  the  present  crisis.  It  is  wit 
of  a  special  kind.,  unlike  that  of  any  other 
nation,  but  appreciated  in  common  by  all 
sections  of  our  people.    Since  Sullivan 
our  composers  have  neglected  to  give 
expression  to  this  trait,  which  is  part 
of  their  birthright-  , 
I  know  many  of  them  whose  sense  of 
fun  will  leap  to  the  surface  on  the  slight- 
est provocation,  but,  where  their  worK 
is  concerned,  the  only  sign  of  it  has  been 
an  occasional  "Humorcsquc"  for  the  con- 
cert room.  In  many  cases  the  ability  to 
write  music  that  makes  one  smile  be- 
come atrophied  under  the  frown  of  the 
professors.  In  others  It  has  been  curbed 
hy  the  discouragement  of  which  the  na- 
tive composer  has  so  long  been  the  vie 
tlm.   But  nothing  will  convince  me  that 
the  eternal  powers  who  distributed  the 
comic  spirit  so  lavishly  in  these  islands 
went  out  of  their  way  to  exclude  our 
composers— Edwin  Evans  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


if 


f  Mr.  Griffith's  cinema  show  "Intoler- 
'ance,"  produced  at'Drury  Lane  April  7. 
1  made  a  great  hit.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
said  of  it:  "Whatever  Its  faults — and  it 
Is  big  enough  to  have  great  ones — 'In- 
tolerance' Is  a  thing  that  everybody 
ought  to  see." 

"It  is  a  broad,  popular,  typically 
Yankee,  and  magnificently  adventurous 
attempt  to  throw  upon  the  screen  the 
biggest  'chunk'  of  world  history,  world 
sentiment  and  world  spectacle  ever  dealt 
with  hy  a  single  organization,  and  to 
get  it  nil  going  at  once  and  together. 

"It  is  a  great  effort,  and  in  many  re- 
spects puts  \;ir  ptn-ely  dramatic  enter- 
prises  absolutely   to   sham-.     To  show 
one's  estimate  of  its  artistic  and  moral 
sincerity,  one  may  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  it  includes  tho  first  modern 
j  dramatic   representation   in   T>ondnn  of 
I  the  story  of  tho  gospel  showing  Christ 
j  himself,  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  at  the 
I  release  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  i 
I  and  on  the  way  to  the  crucifixion — that 
|  has  not  seemed  odious  in  Its  taste. 

"From  the  finely  spectacular  point  of  | 
view  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus — 
especially  the  advance  of  the' Persian 
arm v— is  far  and  away  the  best  as  well 
Ins  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  that  we 
I  have  had.   There  are  'sun  studies'  of  the 
I  Paris  of  Charles  IX  that  are  intensely 
H  beautiful.    There  is  an  almost  Prome- 
_  thean  grandeur  of  conception  in  some 
I  of   the    moments    where    Mr.  Griffith 
I  alternates,  after  his  fashion,    the  fall 
r-  pf  Babylon  with  the  crucifixion  itself. 
'•      "But  it  is  all  an  inchoate  hashing  up 
!  of    supremely   good    material,    and  is 
I  mixed  in  with  a  modern  New  York  slum 
■j  drama  of  the  'domestic'  order,  which 
lr  at  the  heart  of  it  not  a  bit  better  than 
"j  the  sort  of  thmg  one  can  find  at  any 
SI  picture    palace.    One    soes    what  Mr. 
_|  Griffith's  aim  was,  and  it  was  a  worthy 
;,"!  and  courageous  one.  He  wanted  to  show 
£gj  that  religious  Intolerance  was  respon- 
se) sible  for  half  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
SI  He  chose  four  stories  to  show  this— that 
J.|of  Christ  and  the  Pharisees,  of  Cather- 
I  Sne  de  Medici  and  the  Huguenots,  and 
thet  of  the  priests  of  Bel.  wbo.  out  of 
(Jealousy  of  tho  worship  of  Ishtar,  be— 
I  trayed  Bal.shazzar  to  Cyrus. 

"Unfortunately— or.  perhaps,  fortunate 
'lly— Mr.  Griffith  could  not  find  anything 
•  j  exactly  suggestive  of  his  theme  in  mod- 
em America.     So  he  hit  on   the  Idea 
j  that  social  reform  (or  'uplifting'  organ- 
I  Izatlons  of  a  kind  of  Intolerance  be- 
_|  cause  (in  America)  some  of  them  tend 
Ijj  to  be  in  league  with  graft  anq\  vested 
1  interests.    So  he  shows  us  a  strike  fol- 
I  lowed  by  tho  usual  film  melodrama  of 
j  faithful    wifey    and    innocent  husband 
I  just  going  to  be  hanged,  but  reprieved, 
I  (hanks  to  a  motor  car  having  caught  up 
Br    a  train. 

•  These  four  stories  Mr.  Griffith  jum- 
J  bles  up   recklessly — skipping  from  one 


!  Light  Opera :  Demand   11  la  in  lhe  air- 

I  _     ,..       .  . .  . .  It  is  also  in 

For  More- Artistic       the  apMt  of 
Entertainment  the  times.  Mr.  I 

I  Neville  Chamberlain  has  acknowledged  I 
jtViat  recreation  is  a  national  necessity,! 
but  has  spoken  his  mind  on  extrava- 
gant productions. 

There  are  signs,  too,  of  an  approach- 1 
ing  cleavage  in  the  form  of  entertain- < 
ment  offered  to  the  public.    Before  thej 
war  the  poles  of  this  section  of  the  the- 
atrical world,  musical  comedy  and  re- 
vue, were  not  apart.    Now,  at  one  end 
of  Its  axis,  there  Is  a  growing  upward 
reaction  In  favor  of  a  form  of  entertaln- 
!  ment   with     greater   autistic    claims,  I 
i  amounting  to  tho  restoration  of  light 
ilopeia,  and  at  the  other  a  rapid  fall  to  a 
|,  vci  where  the  occurrence  of  anythlngl 
I  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention  is  like 
'  an  oasis  In  tho  desert.    The  cable  isl 
strained  to  the  utmoat,  If  It  baa  not 
1  already  i  aricd.  ■ 

I  Atif  have  at  present  Mr.  CnurtneldgeS  ■ 
production    of    "Young    England  t 
I.rury   Lane,  an  English  story  set  to  j 
very  charming '  English  music,  and  £  D 
the    near    future    l*r.    SilDCrt  HUH« 
promises  us  a  light  opera  on  the  s«-  E 

i  ect  of  "Monsieur  Bcaucalre,"  from  the  g 
pen  of  Andre  Messagcr.  the  composer  | 
of     "Veronique"     and  retites  h 

"\  Michus."   Rut  whereas  much  of  the  del- 

I I  icacv  of  the  last  two  productions  was  I 
marred  by  the  Intrusion  of  low  grade 
elements  in  deference  to  what  was  sup 
posed  to  be  a  general  public ;  demand. 


„  pU1-po  c  to  publish  in  this  column 
[from  time  to  time  recipes,  household 
and  medicinal,  which  will  benefit  old  and 
young.  The  recipe  now  given  is  at  least 
'  300  years  old.  „  _h(pv, 

"Here  followeth  an  excellent  oil  whlcn 
mal  eth  fair  color  in  the  face    Take  of 
Almonds  scraped  10  pounds,  of  red  saun- 
Scrs  ?n  Powder  six  ounces,  of  cloves  one 
ounce  of  white  wine  four  ounces,  of  rose 
water  three  ounces:  these,  after  they  be 
grossly ''eaten  together,  let  them    6  In  a 
marble  mortar  close  covered  for  eight  or 
nine  Jaw  beating  the  same  over  once 
a  day;  then  heat  It  all  up  in  ""/^he". 
Vessel  until  it  begin  to  fume        *e  \hor* 
ninth  hot    and  after  that  put  it  Into  a, 
netv  square  hag  of  linen  cloth,  then  put 
The  .a me  bag  into  a  press  between  two 
smooth  Plate?  of  Iron  something  hot  ;  for 
nut  will  romc  a  red  oil  wherewith  wom- 
en ma v  anoint  their  faces  ;  for  it  causeth 
a  cZclv  red  fine  beautiful  skin.  A  secret 

for  red Sandalwood  or  rubywood.  used 
In  medicine  as  an  astringent  and  tome 
■  '"n^'sanders  ^ 

|^lKn°e!hthe  Sandalwood  Trader." 
Wo  hone  »o  read  it  again  before  we  die 
"The   Coral   Heef"   and  certain 


to i  lestlng  vo'uthful  spirit  into  Richard 

mV»t  hut  it  gave  much  amusement  tol 

,    hobbledehoys  who  were  Its  perpe- 

The'  Bee.  it.  may  be  said  In  passing. 
'  which  J-  Z.  K.  Pangborn  was  the 
litor    was  merged  wMh  the  Atlas  andl 

lis  consolidation  went  into  the  waiting 
rms  of  the  Traveler  as  I  have  already 
idic-ited  before  it  published  a  morning 
aition  for  a  while  under  the  editorial  ' 
lrection  of  the  distinguished  editor  of|| 
ho  Snriiigfield  Republican, 
be  t-prmgn  w  RY.\N. 

Dorchester^ -May  4. 

GALLl-CURCl  SINGS  TO 
CROWDED  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Soprano  Cancels  Western  Engage- 
ments to  Make  up  for  That 

Lost  Here. 

Mine  Galli-Curci  made  her  second  ap-.^ 
pearance  in  Boston  yesterday  after- 
noon  at  Symphony  Hall.  She  was  aa-ll 
sisted  by  Manuel  Berenguer.  flutlst.ll 
Homer  Samuels  was  the  accompanlst.ji 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Pcrgolese,,  ? 
Se  tu  m'ami:  Rossini,  La  Pastorellajl 
dello  Alpl:  Bellini,  Pqlonalse  from  "1^ 
Puritan! ;"  Mozart,  air  from  "The  MagicJJ 
Flute"  (with  flut,e  obbligato) ;  Seppelll|l 
"Little  Dorry";  Chopin,  "Maiden'if 
Wish";  Chapi,  Carceleras  (In  Spanish) M 
Verdi.  "Caro  Nome,"  from  Rigolettol 
Fransella,  Pastorale;  Debussy.  Menuetlv 
Danse  de  la  1'oupee;  Three  Bergeretletj 
of  ISth  century;  Meyerbeer,  valse  from  j 
"Dinorah."  .  JJ 

The  singer's  desire  to  keep  faith  with,  ( 
the  Boston  public,  disappointed  by  heria 
illness  a  week  ago,  caused  her  to  can-j'T 
eel  western  engagements  that  her  a"T<tl 
pearance  here  might  be  made  possible!;! 
'  The  hall  wa3  crowded  In  every  part  ano}  l. 
the  great  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

Mme.     GalU-Curci's     singing  wasj 
marked   by   extraordinary   beauty  anajC 
skill.      She  sang  with  enchanting  easti 
and  her  voice  was  colored  according  tol  f> 
■  the  spirit  of  the  music.      There  is  noH 
icy  brilliance,  no  vainglorious  dazzle  InlJH 
her  singing.     The  tones  are  those  of  a™ 
woman  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  of  a  ma- 
chine triumphantly  exhibited.  When 
she  rises  to  her  greatest  height  either 
sustained   melodic  phrases     or  In 
florid   passages   the   singer's  voice  Is 
warm,  compelling. 

Yesterday  her  tonal  emission  was 
delightfully  spontaneous.  Her  upper 
notes  were  both  brilliant  and  liquid. 
Her  trill  was  even  and  in  tune.  Only 
occasionally  did  she  Indulge  In  the 
temptation  to  prolong  high  notes  un- 
duly and  thus  disturb  tho  rhythmic 
flow. 

Charming  in  the  songs  by  Pergolese. 

Seppclll.  Chapi.  in  the  Bergerettes.  she 
sang  the  famous  air  from  "The  Magic 
Flute"  with  distinction.  In  this,  as  in 
"Caro  Nome,"  the  case  and  abandon  of 
her  bravura,  her  rare  elasticity,  ex- 
cited admiration. 

Mr.  Berenguer,  an  accomplished  flut- 
ist, played  with  taste.  Repeatedly  re- 
called, Mme.  Galll-Curcf  was  generous 
in  adding  to  the  program. _______ 


Admiral  Beaman,  Reporter. 


iMr.  Miller  has  sufficient  faith  in  our 
I  good  taste  to  give  us  light  'oma"tlc 
I  opera  in  its  unadulterated  «ndtO 
;y.  await  our  verdict.   Coming  at  this  par 
Iticular  moment,  this  venture,  the  pKP 
■Taratlon  of  which  is  receiving run-Unled 
care.  Is  more  than  a  mere  addition 
The  theatre  list.  It  is  a  ^b^.^_'^th 
M.  Message!'*  -.ose  personal  tics  wim 
this  country  and  his  mombersh.p  of^ an 
j  allied  nation  scarcely  need  to  be  em  .ha 
I  Bi»ed      But    the    t  do    is    also  setuns 

it  venture  to  .  prophes> •  that  w  tr »"  » 

f  in-C,ma.Se  - obstacles  to  be  AV^M. 
It    s  their  misfortune,  and  Pot  their 
'  >■>,.  t     hat  few  of  them  have  had  any 
ff    hance,hoaf  acquiring  theatrical  experi- 
m  ence    Some  of  them  actualb  ha\c  em 
.barked  on  theatrical  worto  ""f'Mgg 
impression  that  so  long  .as  the  music 
*Ts  good  and  not  heavy  It  was  bound 
to  satisfy  theatrical  requirements  Oth 
l  ers  have  set  to  work  without  that  con- 
'rtant    communion   with    the  ltb™ttlrt 
was  the  secret  of  success  In  tho 
,  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  as  well  aa 
e  of  French  light,  opera  at  its  best. 


that 
days 


A  Thhc°  r,c°erndt  toS  of  Rear-Admiral 
eS.»»  Beaman  at  c  « 

recalls  to  my  mtaa  ^0CYate(,  with  him 
6„°f         ^^535%  four  or 

Srt  EL  dally  tocal  news  of  the  day 
This  was  before  the  Traveler  was  ran- 
To  dated  with  the.  daily  Atlas  and  Bee 
n  i  before  it  became  a  quarto  sheet 

s  sssaara sra 

whleli  l  write  especially,  however,  the 
T    veler  was  a  seml-rellglous  evening 
daTly  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Punchard.  who 
was   not  so   aggressive   as   his  name 
mtght  indicate,  as  one  of  Its  editors  and 
all  that  the.  then  rector  of  Christ 
Church  on  Salem  street  furnished  what 
little   sporting  news  there   was  which 
consisted  mostly  of  accounts  of  legltl- 
"1;,    horse  racing.     Baseball  had  not 
,en  become  the  national  game.  George 

as   1    remember   him.  was 
^ steady  going,  young,  likable  kipd 
f  n'chap.  and  1  think  his  father  had 
been,  or  was  at  that  time,  the  editor  of 
a  Vermont  paper. 

Young  Beaman  was  a  great  chum  or 
mine  in  those  far  off  days,  but  1  had  lost 
Kiaht  of  him  after  he   went  west  and 
slngularlv  enough  I  never  saw  him  again 
though  I  had  many  aequainances  In  the 
riavv  Including  among  others.  Sampson, 
Phillip    Mahan  and  Coghlan.  who  were 
Je  ow  midshipmen    with    my  brother 
rceorge  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napo.is.  Flan(Jer.  a  bust  ling,  well-mean- 
v,bo  read  his  Bible  o\  ery  morn- 
he  began  work,  though  not 
(bVeman,  bad.  as  one  of 
of  the  com 
n  was 


"The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  Per- 
formed by. the  Grego- 
rian Society. 


•■TV 


lapous. 


general  charge^ 


Sir  Edward  Elgar's  oratorio.    The I 
Dream  of  Gerontius.-  was  perto  ; n  edV 
i„  symphony  Hall  last  «v«*J«;>  %\ 
Creeorian  Society,  a  chorus  oi  lou 
Jame.  M.  McUughlln^eoB- 
ductor.  The  solo  singers  were  George 
Hamlin,    tenor    (Gerontius l  •    ^  ^ 
N-orar.  Burns,  contralto  (the  Ange  > 
William  H.  O'Brien,  baritone   (  he 
Priest).    Walter  J.Kugler  wa«  lheJ 
organist.   Fifty  members  of  ^  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  assisted. 

This  was  the  second  public  appearance 
of  this  musical   organization  and  the, 
first  under  Its  present  name.    At  the 
performance  of  Gounod's  "Redemption 
in  the  same  hall  last-May  the  organiza- 
tion was  then  known  as  the  Loyola 
|  Musical    Society.    Last  evening  there 
was  a   large   and   brilliant  audience. 
Cardinal     o'Connell     received  many 
friends  during  the  intermission;  many 
I  priests  of  the  archdiocese  were  present, 
'as  were  many  Catholics  prominent  in 
business  and  professional  life. 

"The  Dream  of  Gerontius"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  Oct.  8.  HW0, 
at  the  Birmingham    (Kng.)  festival. 
Hans  Richter  conducted.   The  first  .per- 
formance in  the  United  Stdtes iwas jtvdjl 
bv  the  Apollo  Musical  Club  of  t  hi.  a mH 
March  23.  1908;  H.  M.  Wild,  conductor 
The  first  performance  of  the  a™1"™ 
in  Boston  was  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  1 
B.  J.  Lang,  conductor.  Jan.  J>.  uw«. 

The  po»m.  "The  Dream  of  Geror.t ins. 
bv   Cardinal   Newman,   was  first  put 


Ik 


oal  sottlnn 
aid  that  Nowmsn  I 
d  that -the  latter 
ibject    sufficiently  | 

iranmiio.  Klgar.  u  devout  latlioll^ 
'omul  a  strong  appeal  i  >oeinjjM 

ts  pervading  quality  of  mysticism. 
lomposer's  treatment  Is  a  radical 
Jarture  from  the  orthodox  form  of  ora- 
-orio.  and  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
le  was  aroused  of  "slnglngr  In  a  new 
ind  strange  idiom." 

True,    the   solo   voices   are   not  em- 
ployed for  recitative  and  aria,  as  in  the 
aratorios  of  Handel,  Gounod  and  Men-  ! 
Selssohn,  and  there  is  continuous  melody  I 
accompanied  by  significant   themes  In] 
he  orchestra.    The  work  is  intensively 
md  profoundly  Catholic  In  spirit,  and 
>ddly  enough  it  is  none  the  less  ab- 
I  sorbingly  dramatic. 

The  performance  last  evening  was  a 
notable  achievement  for  Mr.  McLaugh- 
ln,  soloists  and  chorus.    Mr.  McLaugh- 


111,  soloists  and  chorus,    iur.  aituaut,"- 
lin's  reading  was  always  intelligent  and 
uithoritative.    The  role  of  Gerontius  Is 
exacting  one,  and  there  are  many 

.  ,_   .  _  i     *„11„     tn  Vila 
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an  exacting  one,   a.nu  umo  . — 

pages  of  florid  music  that  falls  to  his 
lot.  Mr.  Hamlin  nicely  differentiated  In 
musical  speech  the  spirit  from  the  phy- 

Jsical  Gerontius. 

I  Miss  Burns,  a  full  throated  contralto, 
Iwas  especially  in  the  vein  In  clearing 
Ithe  air  after  the  despairing  Bh*>ts  of 
Ithe  demons.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  sepulchral 
Itones,  was  a  profound  priest. 

The  various  choirs  are  to  be  compll- 
Imented.  not  alone  for  the  musical  unity. 
I for  their  precision  and  evenness,  but  for 
Ithe  luciditv  with  whhlh  they  conveyed 
Ithe  text.  Thus  all  the  different  themes 
|  were  subtly  interpreted.  ^  

First  Performance  of  "Treasure 
Island"  Is  Given  in 
Boston. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Treasure 
Island,"  story  by  R  L.  Stevenson,  play 
in  four  acts  and  nine  scenes  by  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman.  Produced  by  Charles 
Hopkins  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  on  Nov.  L 
1915. 

wm  .P'wkins  Mrs.  Hopkins 

^rs.  Hawkins  Lucia  Came 

&     .    vS?ey  r'ark  Taylor 

Squire  Trelanney  Edmund  Gurney 

(.apt.  Smollett  Percy  Waram 

J-one  John  Silver  Herbert  Ash  ton 

Sf.?  Uunn  Charles  Hopkins 

B  II  Bones  Hallett  Thompson 

Black  Dog  Hallett  Boaworth 

!,e,v  '  Charles  Hopkins 

Mer   Georgo  Manning 

E    ~7  •  John  Rogers 

111,1(18  Frank  J.  Woods 

It  has  been  said  that  boys  do  not  care 
■nuch  for  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island"; 
:hat,  like  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  and 
he  companion  volume,   It  is  relished 
chiefly  by  persons  that  have  grown  up. 
iVe  doubt  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of 
his  statement,  for  every  healthy  boy 
pas  at  one  time  or  another  played  at 
aeing   captain   of   a  pirate  ship  and  | 
lentencing  his  school  teacher,  the  dea-  j 
on  that  complained  of  his  behavior  to  I 
ds  father,  the  schoolmate  that  rubbed  I 
lis  face  In  the  snow  and  the.  one  that 
lent  home  with  his  best  girl  from  the  i 
omday    school    concert,  to    walk  the 
155.     Thls  boy  knew  Lafitte.  Charles 
ribbs,  who  once  kept  a  drunkery  here 
i  Aim  street;  Capt.  Kidd-"I  see  him 
ww  in  his  long,  black,  rakish  craft1'— 
Mack    Beard,   Low.,  Edward  England, 
fho    horribly  treated   Capt.  Skinner-- 
hese  and  other  famous  men  sailing 
nder  the  Jolly  Roger.   Surelv  this  boy 
evoured  the  story  of  Pew.  BUI  Bones 
nd   Long  John  Sliver  with  his  false 
Jviality  and  deadly  crutch. 
We  pity  the  boy.  of  whatever  age  he 
,   14   or  70,  who  does  not  enjoy  Mr 
)$    oodman's  dramatization  of  "Treasure 
tfW  *,and"  as  u  is  now  played  at  the  Hollis 
JJ    treet  Theatre.    There  is  no  "heart  in- 
vest   in  it.    There  is  only  one.  woman, 
trs.  Hawkins,  the  comely  innkeeper  It 
>  true  Mrs.  Hopkins  is  on  the  stage 
ut  she  is  properly  and  delightfully  boy- 
>h.    We  believe  that  the  romance  was 
ramatized  some  years  ago  by  Elmer 
Lance,  who  had  the  unhappy  idea  of 
itroducing   a   daughter  of  either  the 
octor  or  Trelawney.  but  Mr.  Goodman 
'as  wiser.    There  are  only  the  m>n  that 
uled  with   Flint  and  the  Englishmen 
nd  the  boy  that  went  treasure  hunlin- 
Mr.  Goodman  has  followed  the  stoi": 
B  far  as  the  stage  will  allow    His  last 
ko  acts  arc  perhaps  the.  least  interest- 
\g  for  two  reasons:    he  tries  to  bring! 
s  many  of  the  incidents  on  the  island 
s  possible  into  the  play;  and  the  la«i 
ages  of  the  romance  itself  are  not  so 
ood  as  the  earlier  chapters.    But  en- 
iyment  of  this  play  does  not  depend  on 
nowledge  of  the  novel. 
The  play  is  capitally  staged  and  acted 
he  inn  and  the  quay  are  admirably 
onc-ived.     Treasure   island  at  dawn 
he  pirates'  camp  and  Ben  Gunn's  cave 
re"  fine  examples  of  scenic  art  while 
fight  in  the  stockade  and  the  shin 
ft.  with  jim  victorious  are  scenes 
thrill  even  the  hardened  lover  of 
fashioned   melodrama.    The  details 
■ostumc,  the  furnishings,  everything 
act.  give  the  necessary  illusion,  and' 

h  1  ,°nf PSu  baCU.  t0  the  sood 
r.a.is  oi  doubloons,  pieces  of  eight 


Sir.  Hopkins  was  a  sinister  Pew 
entertaining  Ben  Gunn.  Air. 
was  tho  suave  rascal  Silver, 
that  he  could  have  thrown  his  crutch 
as  In  tho  romance!  Nor  should  his  talk 
with  the  parrot  be  forgotton.  Mr. 
Thompson  blustered  and  shook  wh'i 
terror  as  BUI  Bones  with  his  inordinate 
thirst  for  rum.  All  tho  pirates  looked 
and  noted  as  they  should  have  done. 
Mr.  Waram  was  a  gallant  captain  of 
the  ship;  but  the  interest  is  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  pirates  and  Jim,  Beside 
them  the  doctor  and  the  squire  are  only 
ordinary,  unromantic  citizens,  and  any 
thoughtful  person  will  readily  see  that 
the  buried  treasure  really  belonged  to 
Silver  and  his  mates. 


"G.  T.  C."  wishes  to  know  what  has 
become  of  Capt.  Martin  Galo  and  that 
hardy  mariner  John  Coffin  They  arc 
probably  still  in  mourning  for  the  ad- 
venturous John  Sav%ge  Shaghellion,  the 
obituarist  of  Liverpool  Jarge. 


For  the  Throat. 

'The  squinancy  or  any  other  paine  of 
the  throat  will  be  helpt  with  this  fol- 
lowing. Marko  where  a  swine  doth  rub 
hliTh  and  then  rubbe  your  hand  on  the 
fame  wood,  post,  or  stone,  with  which 
hand  rubbe  yotir  sore  or  swolne"throate. 
And  as  some  sax-  that  have  proved  it; 

n  off  a  pieec  6f  "the  same  wood,  where 
the  Swine  did  rubbe  hlmselfe.  and  rub 
the  swolne  or  grjeved  place  therewith. 
But  the  rubbing  of  the  Swines  necke  is 
the.  best  for  the  necke:  the  legge  for  the 
legge,  and  so  .that  part  of  the  Swine  for 
the  like  part  of  the  person  grieved  or 
diseased.  This  is  a  very  true  and  often 
proved  thing."' 


The  Tricolor. 

Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  of  Beverly  asks 
the  origin  of  the  tricolor. 

The  royal  flag  of  France,  was  white, 
le  drapeau  blanc.  The  tricolor  with  its 
vertical  division*  into  blue,  white  and 
red.  is  the  union  of  the  drapeau  blanc 
with  the  colors  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
In  July,  1789,  a  city  guard  was  raised, 
called  the  Parisian  militia;  it  was  then 
determined  that  its  colors  should  Be 
those  of  the  city,  blue  and  red.  On 
La  Fayette's  proposal  the  white  from 
the  drapeau  blanc  was  added.  When 
Louis  XVI.  in  that  month  returned  to 
Paris  he  was  presented  by  Mayor 
Bailly  with  a  trlcolored  cockade,  which, 
as  Bailly  said,  was  "the  distinguishing 
symbol  of  Frenchmen."  Louis  was 
finally  shown  on  the  balcony  of  the 
town  hall  with  the  cockade  in  his  hat. 

Earlier  in  the  month  Camille  Desmou- 
Iins  suggested  that  the  rallying  signs 
should  be  a  green  cockade,  the  color  of 
hope.  "As  with  the  flight  of  locusts, 
these  green  tree  leaves;  green  ribands 
from  the  neighboring  shops;  all  green 
things  are  snatched,  and  made  cockades 
of.  Camille  descends  from  his  table; 
'stifled  with  embraces,  wetted  with 
tears';  has  a  bit  of  greere  ribbon  handed 
him;  sticks  It  in  his  hat.  And  now  to, 
Curtius1  Image — shop  there;  to  the  Bou-' 
levards;  to  the  four  winds,  and  rest  not- 
till  France  be  on  fire!"  Black  cockades  1 
were  seen  soon  afterwards  and  the  roy- ' 
alists  sported  white  cockades. 

The  statement  that  the  trioolor  com- 
bines '.'the  ancient  blue  standard  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  white  flag  of  Henry 
IV.  and" the  red  republican  symbol  for 
of  St.  Denis')"  is  not  wholly  correct.  The 
of  St.  Denis)"  is  not  wholly  correct  The 
oriflamme  of  St.  Denis  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  red  In  the  French  tricolor. 
The  Imperial  standard  of  France  was 
the  tricolor  sown  with  golden  bees,  and 
on  the  central  white  compartment  the 
Imperial  eagle  crowned. 


The  Wampus  in  Vermont. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  morning  I  saw  in  your  col- 
umn an  article  about  an  apimal  called 
the  quoskie  and  was  surprised  to  recog- 
nise, by  tho  description,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  from  Vermont.  In 
that  state,  however,  the  creature^is  sa- 
luted as  wanfpus  (from  an  Indian  word 
no  doubt)  and  I  believe  the  animal  is 
classified  in  the  natural  histories  as  syl  ■ 
vestris  horrlblis.  The  account  you 
printed  was  correct  in  every  detail  ex- 
cept concerning  the  crimson  "turt  of  hair. 
[  have  killed  17  wampi  (plural  of  wam- 
pus) during  different  seasons,  but  have 
yet  to  discover  a  specimen  with  an  ap- 
pendage on  its  chin  and  none  of  mv 
friends  living  in  the  regions  in  which 
It  abounds  have  knowledge  of  such  a 
one. 

in  Vermont,  the  wampus  is  found  In 
the    section    between    and  including! 
Mounts  Asontney  and  Killington.  They 
may  possibly  range  farther  north    but  I 
of  this  I  am  not  sure.    On  Nov  A  1916  | 
I  killed  a  wampus  on  the  top  of  Saltash  I 
mountain,  Plymouth,  Vt.,  which  mess-' 
ured  three  feet  four  inches  and  weighed 
67  and  3-10ths  pounds.  This  was  a  larire 
one,  but  not  the  biggest  I've  ever  *< 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
something  done  regarding  the  confu.s,,,, 
of  names  as  a  local  appellation  is  mis- 
leading to  the  average  reader.  While 
this  artnnal  may  subsist  upon  fish  In 
Maine.  4ts  food.  In  the  country  where  1 
Jiave   seen  It,    is   composed   of  wood- 
Chucks  and  moss-agatos.     r  enclose  a 
tell   from  life  which   shnw*  „„,i,i„„ 


The  animal*  thus  rli.iv  n  i  >..,  inblnn  a 
(Uini.-i.  *>r  what  the  gui<l<ia  in  the  "Adi 
BtoUch  mountings"  call  a  panther. -Kd. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Henry  Jew- 
tett  Players  In  "The  Caae  of  Rebellious 
Busan."  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Hen- 
ry Arthur  Jones. 

JiSdy  Darby  Dorie  SaTer 

Mrs.  Qiiemel  Btatrieo  Miller 

Lady  Susan  Harabln  Gwladys  Morris 

Sir  Richard  Kato,  Q.  C...H.  Conway  Wlngfleld 

James  Harabln  Fred  W.  Permaln 

Admiral  Darby  Cameron  Matthews 

Ferpisson  Pybus  Jveon  Gordon 

Blaine  Shrimpton  Jessamin*  Newcombe 

I/iicien  Edonsor  ,.IJonel  Glenlster 

Mr.  Jacomb  Veonard  Crasko 

Lady  Harabin,  "Rebellious  Susan," 
discovers  a  package  of  love  letters,  the 
proof  of  her  husband's  infidelity.  De- 
termined to  revenge  herself  by  an  affair 
of  her  own,  she  goes  to  Egypt  in  search 
of  romance.  Upon  her  return  to  Lon- 
don it  le  evident  that  slle  has  compro- 
mised herself  with  young  Lueien  Eden- 
-sor.  The  young  man  is  packed  off  to 
New  Zealand  by  Sir  Richard  Kato.  The 
news  of  his  marriage  disconcerts  Susan, 
who  decides  to  return  to  her  thoroughly 
repentant  husband. 

Not  unlike  "The  Liars"  in  theme.  'The 
Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  Is  far  In- 
ferior In  construction,  dialogue  and  in 
its  capacity  to  entertain.  In  certain 
respects  the  play  is  old-fashioned,  lack- 
ing In  originality.  Tho  pair  of  comic 
lovers  used  as  a  foil  for  tho  chief 
actors  in  the  comedy,  Mrs.  Quesnel, 
the  classic  confidant,  whose  chief  em- 
ployment is  to  shed  light  upon  the 
heroine's  actions  and  mental  condition; 
the  moralizing  uncle.  Sir  Richard,  a 
type  often  found  in  the  plays  of  Dumas 
the  younger,  all  these  are  old  devices. 
Nor  is  the  playwright's  new  woman, 
Elaine,  now  as  striking  and  amusing  a 
figure  as  she  no  doubt  was  in  1894, 
when  the  play  Was  first  produced  and 
the  procession  of  passionate  feminists 
numbered  fewer  Amazons. 

In  the  first  act  two  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  marital  infidelity  are  suggested. 
Lady  Darby  recommends  giving  tho  err- 
ing husband  a  sound  talking  to,  making 
life  a  misery  to  him  for  a  fortnight  and 
then  never  mentioning  the  matter  again. 
Mrs.  Cjuesnel,  the  charming  widow,  ad- 
vises to  refrain  from  nagging,  to  be 
utterly  broken-hearted  and  mutely  re- 
proachful, to  look  more  intensely  in- 
teresting and  a  little  pale;  to  wear  pret- 
tier frocks  and  provide  a  better  dinner 
every  evening.  Then,  when  the  sinner 
had  begged  forgiveness  for  a  Ions  -while, 
to  forgive  him. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  probably  gives 
preference  to  the  first  method;  for  Lady 
Darby,  though  married  to  the  gallant 
admiral,  an  incorrigible  amorist.  Is 
adored  by  her  husband  and  resplendent- 
ly  successful  in  preserving  marital  har- 
mony. 

The  action  of  the  comedy  suffers 
from  repetition.  Susan  is  rebellious,  re- 
fuses, to  listen  to  reason.  There  is  dis- 
cord in  live  Pybus  menage.  These 
scenes  arc  immediately  followed  by 
vigorous  but  soothing  applications  of 
•Sir  Richard's  common  sense.  In  the 
last  act  this  amiable  philosopher  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  sentimental  over  Mrs. 
Quesnel. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  play  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance. The  Jewett  Players  acquitted 
themselves  excellently.  Miss  Morris, 
who  has  a  distinct  gift  for  shining  as 
a  wronged  or  neglected  wife,  in  scenes 
of  petulance  or  coquetry,  acted  the 
title  role  with  spirit  and  distinction.  Mr. 
Wir.gheld  was  successful  in  suggesting 
Sir  .Richard's  good  nature,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  women  and  life.  He  should, 
however,  cultivate  more  repose  of  man- 
ner. He  played  his  first  scene  with 
marked  restlessness,  which  did  not  dis- 
appear as  the  evening  progressed. 

Miss  Miller  was  womanly  as  Mrs. 
Quesnel.  Miss  Sawyer,  completely  trans- 
formed by  white  hair  into  a  sweet- 
faced  dowager,  was  gracious  and  sym- 
pathetic as  Lady  Darby.  Mr.  Gordon's 
portrayal  of  the  effeminate  Pybus  was 
a  feature  of  the  performance.  Nervous, 
fussy,  sentimental,  his  own  personality 
was  "  completely  and  amusingly  merged 
in  that  of  the  playwright's  puppet.  Mr. 
Permain,  Mr.  Glenister,  Miss  Newcombe 
and  the  others  in  the  cast  were  re- 
spectively pleasing. 

The  settings  were  effective  and  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  especially  those 
[worn  in  the  third  act  by  Miss  Morris 
iwid  Miss  Miller,  particularly  striking, 
j  Next  week  the  Jewett  Players  will  re- 
Ipeat  their  delightful  performance  of 
IShaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  with 
Which  they  began  the  present  season. 

PATRIOTISM  ST1RS~  \ 
KEITH  AUDIENCE 
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Officer  Speaks,  on  Invitation  of 
\    Adele  Ritchie,   Who  Heads 
Bill 

|  Adele  Ritchie.  In  private  life  Mrs.  Guy 
(Bates  Post,  and  a  favorite  in  musical 
jcomedy  a  few  years  ago,  appears  as 
the  headliner  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
large  and  highly  pleased  audience. 

Miss  Ritchie  is.  first  of  all,  the  act- 
ress—the comedienne,  rather  than  the 
singer.  Thus  her  songs  become  more 
interesting  through  the  charm  of  her 


personality  and  her  dajftty  and  pertinent 
bits  of  "business. "  rather  than  through 

ivocal  excellence. 

Tho  comedienne  was  heard  in'  a 
group  of  songs,  notably  '  Has  Anybody 
Here  Seen  Rover?"  and  "It's  Time  for 
Every  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier."  This  song, 
unexpected  by  the  audience,  brought 
about  a  patriotic  furore.  Miss  Ritchie, 
dressed  in  tho  garb  of  a  Red  Cross/ 

Jnurse,  heightened  her  purpose  with  the 
aid  of  a  squad  of  regulars  from  Fort 

]  Banks. 

With  the  latter  at  "Attention!"  In  the 
right  and  left  aisles,  the  comedienne 
addressed  Capt.  Pierson  of  the  11th 
U.  S.  cavalry,  who  occupied  a  box,  and 
urged  him  to  say  a  few  word"*.  The 
officer  stepped  to  tho  stage  and  iri 
rugged  speech  scored  the  slacker  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  all  to  encour- 
age recruiting. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  officer's  re- 
marks the  American  flag  was  lowered 
from  the  flies  and  the  entire  audience 
rose.  Thus  the  act  was  turned  into  a 
propaganda  of  recruiting,  with  the  reg- 
ulars passing  out  the  literature  among 
the'  audience  as  they  retired. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Pat 
Rooney  and  Marlon  Bent,  in  a  second 
edition  of  their  sketch,  "At  the  News 
Stand";  tho  four  Amaranths,  novelty 
dancers;  Grace  Dunbar  Nile  and  com- 
pany in  "Petticoats,"  a  comedy  sketch; 
Bostock's  Riding  School;  Charles  Kenna 
in  one  of  the  funniest  monologues  heard  ' 
at  this  theatre  this  season;  Spenser 
Kelly  and  Marion  Wilder,  in  past  hih! 
present  melodies;  Fred  and  Minna 
jBrad  in  an  acrobatic  act:  and  Mazle  . 
'King,  assisted  fcy  E.  E.  Marinl,  in  a 
dancing  act. 

POP  CONCERTS 

Almost  every  year  comes  an  abom- 
inable spring,  and  always  the  peren- 
nial Tops.  The  32d  season  of  these 
concerts,  nearly  as  well  known  as 
performances  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  its  formal  season,  com- 
menced in  Symphony  Hall  last  even- 
ing, with  an  orchestra  of  75  Sym- 
phony men,  led  by  Andre  Maquarre. 

The  band,  in  happy  mood,  exerted  en- 
livening influence  upon  the  audience, 
which,  in  recent  years,  has  often  seemed 
to  receive  these  performances  solemnly. 
There  is  no  conviviality  when  waiters 
will  not  take  orders  during  a  perform-  • 
ance  of  music  by  Wagner. 

Mr,  Maquarre's  program  for  the  open- 
ing night  was  judiciously  made.  Seeth- 
ing  patriotism  was  satisfied  with  Sousa's 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  and  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  which  liberated  the 
gTeat  organ  and  full  capacity  of  a 
very  sonorous  but  vocally  unsteady  cho- 
rus. Of  our  national  hymn  it  may  be 
said  that  all  Americans  sing  it  badly, 
and  some  worse  than  others.  If  "F.  P. 
A."  is  wrong  in  his  contention  that  only 
a  boy  whose  voice  is  changing  can  fol- 
low it  all  the  way  through,  choral  con-  , 
ductors  ought  to  undertake  a  "Star 
Spangled"  drill  as  their  part  of  the  pre- 
paredness program. 

Last     night's     program  embraced 
waltzes  by  Strauss  and  Waldteufel;  se- 
lections from  "Fra  Diavolo,"  and  Victor 
Herbert's     latest      opera,  "Eileen"; 
Weber's   "Jubilee"   Overture,   and  the  | 
Weber-Berlioz      "Invitation      to  thc^ 
Dance";  music  from  "Samson  and  Deli- | 
lah."    and    two   selections    for  strings 
only— "The  Last  Slumber  of  the  Vlr-  jj 
gin,"  by  Massenet,  and  Maquarre's  "In-  B, 
dian   Dance,"   not   reminiscent   of  thej 
aborigine,  but  very  agreeably  orche3» 
trated.    Fresh  from  exacting  labor  un- 
der Dr.  Muck,  the  orchestra  played  as  j 
a  band  of  virtuosi.    Tonight's  program  lli 
follows: 

March,  "Our  Director"  Blgelon 

Overture.  "Hans  Hetling"  Marschner 

Waltz.    "Barcarole"  Waldteufel 

Selection,  "Miss  Springtime"  Kalman 

Two  dances  from  "Coppelia"  Dellbes 

a.  Waltz,    b.  Czardas.     4  U 

pptection.  "Rlgoletto".  .  Verdi 

S'crenade.  "T,es  Millions  fl*Arlequln"  ..Drteci 

Ovetture,    "1 812"  TschaikowsUy 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

AEBet  mu?lc  from  "Faust"  '.  .Gounod 

rn»j»  Angellque  Rubinstein 

TOfcjK  "Artists'  Life". 


March.  "Second  Connecticut',' .  . 


. .Strauss 
Reeves 


h\  ^i  f  "-<  ;  7  _ 

While  the  death  of  Georgo  J.  Parker 
was  not  unexpected,  for  It  was  known 
that  he  had  been  dangerously  sick  for 
jtiome  time,  the  news  nevertheless 
(shocked  his  friends,  who  could  not  real- 
ize the  fact  that  his  enthusiasm  and 
vitality  will  now  be  exercised  elsewhere. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  musical  life  of  this  city, 
often  singing  in  oratorios  and  in  con- 
certs, faithful  in  choir  work  at  an  age 
when  younger  singers,  if  they  had  been 
as  fortunate  pecuniarily,  would  Joyfully  , 
have  retired.  Nature  had  not  been  gen- 
erous to  him,  for  his  voice  had  little 
warmth    or    sweetness,    but  constant 


study,  indomitable  will  and  native  and 
acquired  intelligence  gave  him  full  com- 
mand of  an  inherently  rebellious  organ. 

As  a  man  he  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion. He  Was  unusually  well  Inform- 
ed, with  a  curious  knowledge  of  exotic 
and  occult  matters.  His  library  abound- 
ed in  rare  volumes.   He  not  only  owned 
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■  collector.  Like  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  he 
•loved  gems;  ho  possessed  many  valu- 
;  able  specimens,  and,  like  the  preacher  f 
I  and  Vladimir  de  Pachmann.  he  would 
carrv    =  emo    of    them    with    him,  but 
I  never  wear  them  In  personal  display, 
i  One  of  his  amiable  hobbles  was  to  col- 
1  lect  walking  sticks.   His  chief  delight, 
)  however,  next  to  singing,  was  his  sum- 
I  me>  life  at  Brewster.  Teaching  In  win- 
L  ter   busied  in  several  ways,  he  looked 
l  forward  to  the  air.  the  perfume,  the 
I  landscapes  and  the  sea  scapes  of  Cape 
I  Cod."  But  neither  the  i  'ape,  nor  his  col- 
lections, art.  friends  could  comfort,  him 
after  the  death  of  his  dearly  beloved 
wife. 

The  Arms  of  the  Medici. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
d    "jV  P.  a."  may  And  a  very  full  ex- 
planation  of   the  Medici   arms   in  Col. 
Young's    book    entitled    "The  Medici" 
I  from  which  my  quotation  Is  made. 

"The  number  of  the  balls  in  the  Medici 
arms  varied  during  their  history.  In 
very  early  tltnes  the  number  was  11, 
then  nine,  thflnieight.  then  seven,  and 
at  last.  six.  While  Giovanni  dl  Blcci  was 
head  of  the  family  we.  generally  And 
eight.  When  Cosimo  became  head  of 
the  famllv  the  plumber  changes  to  seven. 
Six  red  balls  land  one  blue  indicate 
Plero  s  time.  Lastly,  in  Lorenzo's  time 
we  find  the  nultiber  of  halls  reduced  to 
6lx  (five  red  anH  one  blue),  and  at  this 
It  finally  remained.'* 

I  have  before  me  a  photograph  of  the 
tomb  of  Cosimo  II.  (died  1830),  showing 
six  balls  in  the  escutcheon,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
was  changed  after  that  date. 

CHARLES  T.  CARRUTH. 
Cambridge. 

Then  and  Now. 

As  the  World  Wags. 

When  f  was  a  growing  girl  the  large 
retail  stores  opened  and  school  com- 
menced earlier  in  summer  than  In  win- 
ter and  there  was^no  talk  of  setting  the 
clock  ahead.  It  went  by  general  con- 
sent, which  is  necessary  to  changing  the 
clock  now.  If  the  business  firms  and  the 
school  committee  agreed  to  do  the  same 
thing  now.  other  interests  would  nal- 
urallv  follow  and,  while  wo  should  not 
add  an  hour  to  the  day,  we  -would  have 
more  time  after  business  and  school  for 
Other  affairs.  Tf  one  wakes  earlier  hi 
the  morning  and  gets  up,  the  time  seems 
now  not  utilized,  because  one  is  waltlna 
to  begin  the  business  of  the  day.  The 
Stores  opened  at  half  after  seven  and 
School  began  at  eight.   Why  not  now? 

Thanks  to  "Grammatieus"  for  his 
criticism,  hut  why  did  he  not  begin  with 
"do  not  think,"  which  is  no  more  cor- 
rect than  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  al- 
I  though  common  usage?  If  he  will  trans- 
pose the  phrase  and  insert  "police- 
man" now  understood,  he  will  be  abb; 
,  to  parse  It.  which  would  read  -with  the 
j  other  correction.  I  think  not  more  than 
|one  policeman  was  Involved.  As  the  m- 
[ddent  occurred  in  the  winter  of  '62-63. 
"Grammatieus"  will  know  that  gram- 
mar was  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  my 
I  school  training.  I  plead  guilty  of  care- 
lessness. POLLY  TIFFANY. 
I    South  Boston. 

Hi"*-,  ,  0"  '7/7 

[  There  arc  three  famous  instances  of 
A  men  promising  themselves  a  luxurious 

■  life  in  the  expectation  of  wealth  to 
I  come.   There  is  our  old  friend  Alnascher 

the    UahOler.    I  lie    fifth    brother   of  the 
Barber  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night,"    who,   rehearsing  his  arrogant, 
bijhavlor  on  his  wedding  night,-  kicking' 
bride,    the   eldest  daughter  of   the  ' 
prime  minister,  perfect  in  beauty  and 
5  rare   in   accomplishments,   smashed  his 
hopes  Willi  the  tray  of  glassware.  There 
is  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  with  his  superb 
B  speech    in    Ben    Jpnson's  "Alchemist." 
I  |  There  is  Malvotio,  dreaming  of  his  ftlt- 
tJ  are  happiness  with  the  Countess  Olivia. 

But  every  hey  has  played  at  what  he 
'.  would  do  if  he  should  come  into  a  great 
fortune.  As  a  rule  his  longings  were 
*S  as  fantastical  as  those  of  the  man 
S  gmnted  three  wishes  by  some  super- 
L*J  natural  being,  a  story  that  with  ludi- 

■  crous  variations  is  found  in  the  folk 
f|  lore  of  many  countries.  When  "Coal  Oi> 
I  ]  Johnny"  suddenly  h-eamc  rich  he  or- 
H  ganized  a  Negro  minstrel  company  and 
B  each  member  of  it  sported  a  dazzling 
5f  diamond  ring.     One    boy  would  have 

,        [uantitie*  of   tops  and  marbles; 
En  another  would  have  the'  power  to  rule 
I  the  village  that  he  might  punish  those 
J,j  who  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  humor 
I?]  of  his  using  a  sling  and  buckshot,  tear- 
IB1,  ing  off  pickets  from  their  fences,  or  j 
Rl  stre'ehing  stout  string  across  a  side- j 
wal';  at  dusk,  or  by  playing  tick-tack, 
ruinmoning  them  fruitlessly  to  the  front; 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  footman 
',    in  the  service  of  a  young  lady  of  quality  1 
'    dreamed  a  dream  and  hastened  to  put , 
1    his  savings  of  20  years  into  two  lottery 
turned  out  to  be 


Bbncy  t  will  marry  Grace  Towers;  but 
la  she  has  been  cross  and  coy,  I  win 
liso  her  as  a  servant.    Every  morning 

she  shall  get  me  a  mug  of  strong  beer. 

With  a  toast,  nutmeg  and  sugar  in  it! 
then  1  will  sleep  till  10,  after  which  I 
will  have  a  large  sack  posset.  My  din- 
ner shall  bo  on  table  by  I,  and  never 
Without  a  good  pudding.  I  will  have  a 
Stock  of  wine  and  brandy  laid  m.  About 
5  in  the  afternoon  I  will  have  tarts  and 
iellies.  and  a  gallon  bowl  of  punch;  at 
.  10.  a  hot  supper  of  two  dishes.  If  I  am 
<ln  a  good  humor,  and  Grace  behaves 
herself,  she  shall  sit  down  with  me.  To 
bed  about  12." 


The  Lady's  Maid. 

That  Is  a  good  story  about  the  Ger- 
man spv  found  disguised  as  a  lady  s 
maid  in  ""one  of  the  richest  families  of 
Chtoago;  how  the  mistress  was  indig- 
nant at  suspicion  cast  upon  this  maid, 
until  a  detective  pulled  off  false  hair 
and  disclosed  a  man.  The  fstory  is  cun- 
l  ously  like  one  of  Maupassant's  ingeni- 
j  ous  tales,  although  in  Chicago  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  shocked;  not 
vexed  by  a  convict's  slighting  inattention. 


Sally  Lunn. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette speaking  of  Bath  in  spring  and  the 
familiar  things  that  England  owes  to 
Bath— Bath  buns,  Bath  chairs,  Bath 
stone,  Bath  chaps,  Bath  brick— adds: 
"Also  the  'gay  Sally  Lun'  is  a  Bath  pro- 
duct. The  little  cake  shop  between  North 
Parade  and  the  Abbey,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Lunn  in  the  'palmy  days,'  is 
still  there  (it  has  no  tablet  on  it),  and 
it  is  still  a  cake  shop,  though  no  use  is 
made  of  the  name." 

This  account  of  Mistress  Sally  Lunn 
differs  somewhat  from  one  published  in 
1827.    "The  bun  so  fashionable,  called 
j  the    'Sally    Lunn,'    originated   with  a 
!  young  woman  of  that   name  In  Bath 
!  about  30  years  ago.     She  first  cried 
them,  in  a  basket  with  a  white  cloth 
over  it,  morning  and  evening.  Dalmer, 
a  respectable  baker  and  musician,  no- 
ticed  her,    bought   her   business,  and 
made  a  song,  and  set  it  to  music  ip 
behalf  of  'Sally  Lunn.'    This  composi- 
tion became  the  street  favorite,  bar- 
rows were  made  to  distribute  the  nice 
cakes,  Dalmer  profited  thereby  and  re- 
tired;  and  to  this  day,  the  'Sally  Dunn 
'  cake,  not  unlike  the  hot  cross  bun  In 
I  flavor,  claims  pre-eminence  in  all  the 

I  cities  in  England." 

II  -The  Oxford  Dictionary  contains  pleas- 
•ling  references:    1S24.    Carlyle:  "Robin- 
!  son  gives  me  coffee  and  Sally  Lunns 
1    1S43.   Dickens,  "Chimes":    "It's  a  sort 

of  night  that's  meant  for  muffins.  Like- 
wise crumpets.  Also  Sally  Lunns." 

1849.  Thackeray,  "Pendennis":  A 
meal  of  green  tea,  scandal,  hot  Sally- 
I  Lunn  cakes  and  a  little  novel  reading. 
I  The  earliest  reference  quoted  in  the 
S  dictionary  is  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
'  (179S)-  "A  certain  sort  of  hot  rolls,  now, 
i  or  not  so  long  ago,  in  vogue  at  Bath 
1  were  gratefully  ,and  emphatically  styled 
I  'Sally  Lunns.'  " 

A   Good  Old  Operetta. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  have  pleasant  fancies,  recollec- 
tions and  citations  about  the  panadc. 
So  let  us  remember,  too.  that  when  Lo- 
irenzo  XVII.  of  Piombino  called  to  his 
court  sweet  Bettina,  the  mascot,  he 
Imade  her  the  Countess  of  Panada. 

BMIL  SCHWAB. 

Arlington,  May  3. 


it  action)  so  highly  pre- 
fercl  the.  Radishe*  before  other  meats. 

m\  regard   of   their   good  nourishment 

that,  whereas  in  an  oblation  out  of  the 
garden  fruits  to  bo  offered  unto  Apollo 

I In  his  temple  at  Delphos,  they  dedicated 
[■the  Beet  in  silver  and  the  Rapo  or 
[Turnip  in  lead,  they  presented  a  Radish 

|to  beaten  gold.  .  .  Moschian,  the  Greek 
^Writer,  so  highly  esteemed  this»root  that 
Hbe  compiled  one  whole  book  of  the  Rad- 
ish, and  nothing  else.    Indeed  Radishes 
lare'  thought  excellent  good  with  meats 
in  Winter  time:  howbeit  they  always 
wear  and  mar  their  teeth  who  eat  of 
them  :  and  yet  I  assure  you  they  will 
polish  Ivory  which  is  nothing  else  but 
the  Elephant's  tooth." 

Pliny  also  states  that  the  Egyptians 
"made  marvellous  great  account  of 
radishes  for  the  plenty  of  oil  that  they 
draw  out  of  the  seed." 

Now  Bruerinus,  quoted  by  Robert  Bur- 
ton, declares  that  "the  wealth  of  some 
countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and 
bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head ;  as 
onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots, 
radishes,  parsnips."  Galen  directed  that 
radishes  should  be  eaten  before  dinner 
'  as  a  laxative-  He  expressed  surprise  at 
i  the  practice  of  certain  physicians  and 
i  other  persons  of  his  time,  who  ate 
I  radishes  after  dinnerjio  promote  dlges 
J  tion. 

Venncr  in  his  "Via  Recta  ad  Vltam 
Longam"  (1650)  noted  the  use  of 
radishes  as  sauce  with  meat.  At  the  end 


>ld  me  that  one  of  his  city  friend;, 
ght  it  strange  that  a  name  so  eg- 

.  ^..sivcly  Irish  as  mine  should  figure 
■In  the  citizenry  of  Brewster,  where  ?( 
lper  cent,  of  the  population  claim  May 
flower  descent!    And  thus  we  passed  t> 
pleasant  half-hour  together. 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster,  May  9. 

At  a  Quick  Pace. 

Alexander  Gullmant,  commenting  or, 
national  airs,  told  us  that  whenever  he1 
had  heard  the  "Marseillaise"  played  oi 
sung  in  England  and  the  United  States 
It  had  been  taken  at  too  slow  a  pace 
The  Marseillaise"  is  not  a  stately,  sol- 
emn anthem ;  it  14  an  impetuous,  fie" 
appeal. 

For  the  Public  Good. 

The,  younger  Scaliger  remarked  in  hi_ 
wlsdom :  "There's  nothing  so  unhealthy 
as  an  egg.  I(  it  is  eaten  fresh  or  soft,  or 
all  warm  coming  from  the  hen,  then  it 
purges  the  stomach.  There  are  few  of 
the  nobility  in  Holland,  but  they  keep 
all  their  eggs  for  three  or  four  months, 
even  at  Nortvvic." 

Health  Note. 

The  plan  of  Boston  hotel  men  for 


ea^en  I  °Perating  in  spirit  with  the  government 


of  the  16th  century  they  were 
either  raw  or  boiled  in  broth.  Good  old 
Dr.  Muffet  said  in  his  "Health's  Improve- 
ment" (1655)  :  "Most  men  eat  radishes 
before  meat,  to  procure  appetite  and 
help  digestion."  Capt.  Bobadill  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play^  says  to  Master  Matthew, 
the  town  gull :  "But  come  ;  we  will  have 
a  bunch  of  radish  and  salt,  to  taste  our 
wine,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  to  close  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach."  And  so  in  Munich 

huge  radishes  with  bread  are  eaten  with  I  ™™c'OI,^y         £  a£  -~t"£ 
beer.    Bartholomew  noted  in   the  lbth  _„„„.«, 
century:  "Of  seed  of  radish  is  oil  madef-lnL  t>u«als- 


in  utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  all 
food  supplies"-  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  benefit  to — the  hotel  men.  Bread 
will  hot  be  served  with  one  fish  ball. 
"Bread  and  butter  will  not  be  served 
with  soups  and  chowders."  Will  there 
he  any  reduction  in  price  of  soup  or 
chowder?  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
abolishment  of  tips  at  the  hat  racks  or 
[in  the  dining  room.  There  must  be  rigid 
ienconomy  in  order  to  aid  the  govern- 


that  is  needful  in  many  uses,  and  name 
ly  in  lamps." 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  the  radish,  which  was  described 
by  the  ancients  as  heating  in  the  third 
degree,  and  dessiccative  in  the  second. 
Dloscorides  said  that  its  seed  Is  emetic, 
diuretic,  and  a  cleanser  of  the  spleen 
when  drunk  with  vinegar;  that  it  is  ben- 
eficial in  cynanche  (throat  trouble,  espe- 
cially quinsy),  and  alexipharmic  (an 
antidote)  both  when  taken  internally 
and  applied  externally.  The  radish  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a  remedy 
against  henbane  and  mushrooms, 
against  the  bitings  Of  vipers,  as  a  de- 
obstruent  in  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  in  Jaundice.  One  writer  said  that 
with  honey  it  restored  hair  in  baldness. 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  radish  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  only 
twice  in  Shakespeare;  but  Its  Germany 
a  species  of  wild  radish  is  said  to  re- 
veal witches. 


Conrad  Unmasked. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Great  Hevings!  Here's  Conrad  gon« 
and  done  it,  too,  in  "The  Shadow  Line," 
page  36.  "He  leaned  against  the  lintel 
of  the  door."  It's  bad  enough  when  you 
get  it  from  some  one  Uke  Richard  Wash- 
burn Child  In  the  popular  Po3t  from 
Philadelphia,  and  we've  rather  grown  to 
look  for  it  in  the  pages  of  our  "lady" 
novelists  and  writers,  but  Conrad  .  , 
I  simply  seeking  alliteration's  artful  aid. 

Good  night!  It  must  have  been  a  lovely 
'  low  lintel.  SAMUEL  STREETE  It. 

,    What,  sir,  would  you  have  Mr.  Conrad 
■  stay?  "He  leaned  against  the  horizontal 
timber  over  the  door"?  Is  the  height  of 
the  one  leaning  given?— Ed. 


/ 


1<7 


Tho  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  urges 
housewives  to  try  a  dish  of  boiled  rad- 
ishes. "So  accustomed  arc  we  to  eat  tne 
hard  little  root  in  salad  or  alone  that  we 
do  not  realize  its  possibilities  as  a  cooked 
vegetable.  The  green  tops,  when  fresh 
and  young,  arc  as  good  as  turnip  tops, 
and  the  roots,  if  steamed  long  and  slow- 
ly, arc  said  to  be  as  good  as  asparagus. 
Cooking  makes  the  radish  much  more 
digestible,  and  it  has  also  certain  | 
medicinal  qualities." 

But  a  dish  of  boiled  uadishes  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  Let  us  see  what  Pliny  had  to 
say  about  the  radish.  Wc  quote  from 
Philemon  Holland's  brave  translation 
but  only  in  part,  for  this  is  a  squeamish 

age.  ,    .  ,  I 

■All  radishes  breed  wind  wonderful 
much.  A  base  and  homely  meat  there- 
fore it  is,  and  not  for  a  gentleman  a 
table,  especially  if  it  be  eaten  will,  other 

erness  whatsoever  if  they  ^e  corned  or 
seasoned  with  salt,  yea  «nd^comeas£ 
they  were  sodden  and  condite .  toi  do 
they  boiled  once,  they  prove  sweet  and 
serve  (o  be  eaten  instead  of  Navewes 
And  vet  physicians  give  counsel  and 
prescribe  that  they  should  be  eaten  raw 
ni  a  morning  with  salt,  when  a  man  is 
fasting,  for  to  gather  into  the  stomach j 
the  sharp  humors.  .  .  .  They  give  out" 
also  that  the  juice  of  Radish  roots  is 
Singular   good  and   necessary  for 


"Gringo"  Again 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  much-discussed  word  "Gringo" 
seems  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in 
relation  to  things  Mexican;  consequent- 
ly it  is  interesting  to  find  the  -word  in 
use  as  far  South  as  the  Argentine.  In 
"Reminiscences  of  An  Old  Un,"  by 
Frank  Streatfelld,  C.  M.  G-,  Chapter  5 
begins  as  follows: 

"One  Henley  at  that  time  was  raising 
a  company  of  young  fellows  to  form  a 
colony  for  flax-growing  in  the  Argen- 
tine. 'Los  llneros,'  flax-growers,  we 
were  christened  later,  and  the  word 
'Gringos'  was  usually  added,  and  with 
the  utmost  Justice-.  Gringos  in  the  Ar- 
gentine is  equivalent  to  'New  Chum'  in 
Australia,  'Tender  Foot'  in  America, 
'Griffin'  in  India,  and  'Greenhorn'  all 
over  the  world." 

Again,  in  chapter  6  Streatfelld  re- 
fers to  himself  as  "a  Gringo."  He  makes 
no  reference  to  Mexico  anywhere  in  his 
reminiscences,  which  deal  chiefly  with 
his  experiences  as  Civil  Commissioner 
and  Resident  Magistrate  of  British 
Bechuanaland. 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 
The  foolish  story  that  Mexicans  nick- 
named  Americans    "Gringos"  because 


Statistics  of  Greed. 
"It  has  been  calculated  from  careful 
observation  that  a  pair  Of  sparrows  dur- 
ing the  period  of  feeding  their  young 
destroy  above  3300  caterpillars'  in  a  week, 
besides  other  insects." 


Concerning  Prussia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  in  his  speech 
'  of  welcome  to  America :  "Prussia  Is  not 
a  state:  Prussia  is  an  army."  Mirabeau 
said:  "War  is  the  national  industry  of 
Prussia ;  Prussia  is  not  a  country  which 
has  an  army,  but  an  army  which  has  a 
country."  No  doubt  the  same  idea  has 
been  expressed  by  others. 

.The  Food  Question. 

Nothing  has  been  said  lately  about  the 
I  banana  as  a,  substitute  for  the  potato, 
bread,  etc  In  July.  1804,  E.  L.  Blanch- 
ard,  who  used  to  devise  pantomimes  for 
Drury  Lane,  made  this  note  in  his  "Auto- 
biography" :  "Stroll  through  Covent 
Garden  market,  tasting  bananas  for  the 
firet  time,  a  vegetable  sausage  tasting 
like  marrow  flavored  with  pineapple."  It 
was  about  20  years  ago  that  bananas 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  London. 


Information  Wanted 

E.  J.  H.  wishes  to  know  the  meaning 
of  "Shule,  shule,  shule.  agra"  :  whether  it 
named  Americans  "Gringo."  because,  £  a  line  in  -on,  and  if  It  .-  what  is 
American  soldiers  were  in  the  habit  of|  lllf  mK 
'singing  "Green  Grow  the  Rushes,  O,"  tbe  r 
about  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  bobs 
up  now  and  then.— Ed.    B 


'Next    to    Marshal    Joffre    sat  Col, 
Roosevelt  and  they  talked  together  al- 
most, incessantly  for  two  hours." 
•They"? 


I 


The  Late  George  J.  Parker. 

As  the.  World  Wags: 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  your  grace- 
ful tribute  to  Mr.  Parker's  fine  quail- 
ties.  He  was  a  kindly  neighbor,  a  loyal 
citizen,  and  wc  shall  sadly  miss  his  ge- 
nial presence  in  our  little  town  of 
Brewster.  lie  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  home  town,  where  he  spent  his 
summers  and  where  he  found  relaxation 
«n<l  peace,  after  his  busy  winters  In  the 
big  citv.  * 

The  last  time  1  saw  Mr.  Parker  wal 
on  election  day,  1916.    I  regretted  to  no- 
tice his  poor  health  and  his  failure  to 
the!"  rallv   from  the  severe  blow  caused  by 
t^«\lT%^Ot^r;^ ^  thef  ^dcath  of  his  wife.    But  there  was  a 
midriff,  and  preen. uu.^  ^iul>iir  cla„  >llirH  of  his  old  cheerfulness  when  he 

rked  to  me:   "I  have  not  seen  ?nV" 
from   vou  in  the  "As   the  World 


ickets  turned  out  to  be  ni  dritr,  anu  praeLC" «""-    - -  .  hllffc:' 

,  melaneho'v  for  a  few  heart  ,  and  namely  ttoat  no  h ing  «»•*  ™|*«o 

killed  himself.    In  his  it  was  able,  to  cure  * _Ph  is.ck  or  u^|rema 

,d  this  plan  of  the.  man-;  of  the  lungs  which  had  sc  Mo    ,1^ ,   .  n 


Street  Theatre— the  unforgcttaDie 
Long  John  Silver,  Bill  Bones.  Black  DofJ 
M^gan.  Hands  and  the  rest  of  thcmJ 
We  still  sec  the  giving  of  the  black  spotj 
Jim  Hawkins  in  the  apple  barrel,  thej 
glorious  fight  at  the  stockade,  and  heaij 
Ben  Gunn  asking  for  a  piece  of  cheesej 
Ierael  Hands  was  a  real,  live  pirate  llj 
tbe  good  old  times.  Did  Stevensc 
'  Know  that  he  borrowed  him  from  the 
life  of  Black  Beard,  one  Edward  Teachj 
a  native  of  Bristol?  After  Capt.  May 
nard  in  November,  1717.  had  his  desperj 
ate  fight  with  Black  Beard  and  sailed  td 
«ath-town  with  the  pirate's  head  sus-t 
-bended  on  the  bowsprit  end,  fhe  oth«$ 
prisoners  were  tried,  condemned  anc 
executed.  Thus  all  of  the  crew  werj 
destroyed  except  two*  "One  was  tal 
out  of  a  trading  vessel,  the  day  1 
the  engagement,  in  which  he  recen 


heart. 


column  reccntl) 


Boston 


I. 
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to 


the 


'"R  i ri  his  cabin  with  Hands,  tlu 
and  nnothor  man,  without  anj 
nee  look  a  small   pair  of  pistols 
ocked  them  under  the  table,  which, 
perceived  by  tho  man.  he  went  on 
leaving  the  captain.   Hands  and 
illet   together.    When  his  pistols 
prepared  he  extinguished  the  can- 
■rossed  his  arms  and  (I red  at  his 
my.    The  one  pistol  did  no  exeCU- 
but  the  other*  wounded  Hands  in 
nee.    Interrogated  concerning  the 
Meaning  of  this,  ho  answered,  with  an 
imprecation,   'That  If  he  did  not  now 
"nil  (hen  kill  one  of  them,  they  would 
forget  who  ho  was."   Hands  was  event- 
ually tried  and  condemned,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  be  executed  a  vessel  ar- 
rived with  a  proclamation  prolonging 
_thc  time  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which 
[IJJHands  pleading,  he  was  saved  from  a 
violent  and  shameful  death." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  of 
''lack  Beard's  humor.  "Being  one  day, 
I  at  sea.  and  a  little  flushed  with  drink. 
Come,'  said  he.  'let  us  make  a  little  hell 
if  our  own,  and  try  how  long  we  can 
bear  it.'  Accordingly  he,  with  two  or 
three  others.  Went  down  into  the  hole 
and,  closing  up  all  the  hatches,  filled 
several  pots  with  brimstone  and  other 
'■mbustible  matter;  they  then  set  it  on 
Ire  and  so-  continued  till  they  were  al-k 
nost  suffocafed,  when  some  of  the  men' 
ri(\l  out  for  air:  at  length  he  opened 
he  hatches,  not  a  little  pleased  that  he 
lad  held  out  the  longest" 
.  One  more  quotation  concerning  Israel 
land's  captain.  Black  Beard.  "He  de- 
Ived  this  name  from  his  long  black 
icard,  which,  like  a  frightful  meteor, 
overed  his  whole  face,  and  terrified  dll 
kmerlca  more  than  comet  that  had  ever 
ppeared.  He  was  accustomed  to.  twist 
t  with  ribbon  in  small  quantities,  and 
urn  them  about  his  ears.  In  time  of 
ction  he  wore  a  sling  over  his  shoul- 
ers  wltK  three  brace  of  pistols.  He 
tuck  lighted  matches  under  his  hat, 
rhlch  appeared  on  fcoth  sides  of  his  face, 
nd  eyes  naturally  fierce  and  wild,  made 
im  such  a  figure  that  the  human  imag- 
nation  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
ury  more  terrible  and  alarming." 
We  wish  we  could  reproduce  here  the 
}iree  illustrating  wood  cuts:  "Death  of 
Jlack  Beard,"  "Black  Beard's  and  Vane's 
'essels  Carousing  on  the  Coast"  and 
Black  Beard's  Head  on  the  End  of  the 
lowsprit."* 

So  much  for  Black  Beard  and  Israel 
lands.  Was  there  ever  a  Pew,  a  Long 
ohn  Silver,  a  Ben  Gunn,  or  even  a  Flint 
i  the  flesh?  Due  attention  is  paid  Teach 
i  the  National  Dlctionaryof  Biography, 
it  the  only  Flint  mentioned  therein,  is 
obert  Flint,  philosopher  and  theolo- 
ian.  a  more  respectable  person,  no 
oubt,  but  surely  a  less  Interesting  one. 


iook  mo.  part  of  Kit.  and  Dolores  was 
the  landlady.  The  play  was  revived  at 
His  Majesty's  on  June  •!,  1909.  Pewi 
James  Hearn;  Gaunt,  Edward  Pass; 
Arethusa,  Amy  Lambcrn;  Kit,  Godfrey 
■Tenrle;  Mrs.  Drake.  Agnes  Thomas. 

W  illiam  Archer  was  the  sponsor  for 
tho   first    performance.     He  admitted 
certain  "longueurs,"  but  insisted  that 
the  work  was  essentially  drama,  not 
melodrama.    In  19a!)  the  Daily  Telegraph 
disagreed  with  him.    "It  is  history,  or. 
If  Mr.  Archer  prefers  the  word  'drama.' 
seen  by  flashes  of  lightning.   The  situa- 
tions, when  at  last  reached,  are  of  a 
particularly  vivid  and  powerful  charac- 
ter, but  the  lengthy  gaps  between  serve 
enormously  to  loosen  the  tension  of  the 
whole  thing.   The  five  characters  who 
alone  carry  on  the  action  of  the  play 
,  arc,    notwithstanding,    so  graphically 
1  drawn,  they  stand  out  so  clearly  ann 
|  distinctly  upon    the   author's  canvas, 
I  that  even  in  their  most    labored  sen- 
|  tebecs  they  succeed    1n    holding  the 
listener's  attention."    Messrs.  Valentine 
and  Hearn  were,  warmly  praised  in  turn 
for  their  impersonation  of  Pew. 

Stevenson's  father  protested  vehement- 
ly against  the.  stage  confrontation  of  pro- 
fane blackguarding  in  the  person  of  Tew 
with  evangelical  piety  In  that  of  the  re- 
formed slaving  captain.  The  author  re- 
plied :  "Religion  is  in  the  world  ;  and  I 
har  e  long  decided  not  to  leave  It  on  one 
side  In  art.  The  opposition  of  the  ad- 
miral is  not,  to  my  eyes,  either  horrible 
or  irreverent ;  but  it  may  be,  and  it  prob- 
ably Is,  very  ill  done.  What  then?  This 
Is  a  failure  ;  better  luck  next  lime  ;  more 
power  to  the  elbow,  more  discretion,  more 
wisdom  in  the  design  and  the  old  defeat 
becomes  t  he  scene  of  the  new  victory." 

The  first  chapters  of  "Treasure  Island"  I 
were  written  for  the  boy  Lloyd  Osbourne.  1 
He  Joined  Austin  Strong,  the  son  of  Iso-  i 
bel  Osbourne,  who  married  J.  D.  Strong.  | 
In  writing  a  play,  "Treasure  Island,"  but  i 
this  play  apparently  was  never  acted.  It' 
Is  not  in  the  list  of  Strong's  works  for 
the  stage:  "The  Exile"  (with  Osbourne), 
"The  Little  Father  of  the  Wilderness" 
(with  Osbourne)  and  several  others.  AS 
dozen  years  ago  or  so  Elmer  Vance  wrote 
a  "Treasure  Island,"  which  was  played  ] 
by  a  Brooklyn  stock  company  without  I 
success.  As  the  Herald  stated  last  Tues- 
day a  daughter  of  the  doctor,  or  of  Tre- 
lawney — it  matters  not — was  introduced 
to  give  the  play  "love  interest."' 

It  has  been  said  that  Henley  was  used 
as  "a  lay  figure  for  the  portrait  of  Long 
John."  It  was  to  Henley  that  Stevenson 
wrote  about  the  story  first  called  "The 
Sea  Cook "  :  "If  this  don't  fetch  the  kids, 
why,  they  have  gone  rotten  since  my 
day." . 


fully  succeeds  in  keeping  his  audience  in 
Mispensc  as  to  whether  he  Is  fooling 
theiii  or  not.  This  is  exciting!  Poor 
historians  often  promenade  confidently 
with  tho  great  in  popular  esteem  by 
merely  shattering  popular  Idols,  by  giv- 
ing Inside  Information  as  to  George 
Washington's  family  affairs  or  Daniel ! 
Webster's  enormous  capacity  for  liquids 
—small  details  that  seem  but  bubbles  on 
a  huge  cauldron  of  historical  informa- 
tion. Possibly  Shaw,  too,  by  his  fre- 
quently absurd  doctrines,  tumbling  over 
on©  another  in  their  very  haste  for  ex- 
pression, and  also  his  far-fetched  cyni- 
elsm,  makes  his  audiences  believe  him 
to  bo  a  trifle  more  clever  than  he  really 
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Mr.  Goodman  was  not  the  first  to  dra- 
tize    Stevenson's  romance.    It  has 


There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
cast  since  the  play  was  produced  at  Al- 
bany on  Nov.  j.  1915,  but  Mrs.  Hopkins 


latize  .Stevenson  s  romance.  It  has  1 1,,  '.|.„^,  „„ V  i  — *  » ,""'™l"a 
een  said  that  Stevenson  himself  thought  !  rf^^y?™^^™?*"  the  begin" 
f  doing  it.    He  wrote  in  collaboration  I and  her  husban<3  the  part  of,  Ben 


g  it.    He  wrote  In  collaboration  g  Qnnn 
ith   William  Ernest  Henley  "Deacon 
rodie,"  "Beau  Austin."  "Admiral  Gul- 
•a"  and  "MacaJre."  In  "Admiral  Gui- 
™,"  dedicated  in  1S84  to  Andrew  Lang 
by  the  survivors  of  the  Walrus,"  the 
Jmiral,  John  Gaunt,  was  once  the  cap- 
iln  of  the.  slaver  Arethusa.   There  is 
le  landlady  of  the  Admiral  Benbow 
in.     There    is   a   privateersman.  Kit 
Yench.    There  is  also  one  David  Pew, 
blind  beggar,  once  boatswain  of  the 
irethusa.   In  the  sixth  scene  of  the  first 
ct,  while  Gaunt's  daughter,  Arethusa, 
alone.  Pew  Is  heard  singing  without: 
Time  for  us  to  go! 
Time  for  us  to  go! 
And  we'll  keep  the  brig  three  p'Intfi  away. 
For  It's  time  for  us  to  gp. 
Entering  the  house  he  whines:  "Kind 
hristian  friends,  take  pity  on  a  poor 
llnd  mariner  as  lost  his  precious  sight 
t  the  defence  of  his  native  country. 
Ingland,  and  God  bless  King  George!" 
Then  he  learns  that  Arethusa  Is  the 
aughter  of  Gaunt,  ho  drops  his  whine,  j 
hies  to  embrace  her  and  when  she  re- 
Ists  gives  her  arm  a  wrench,  as  Pew 
f  "Treasure  Island"  treated  Jim  Haw- 
ins.    She  makes  her  escape,  and  he 
Marches  about  with  his  stick  for  the 

■  idmiral's  sea  chest,  "the  chest  he  kept 

•  shiners  In  aboard  the  brig."  The 

■  imiral  comes  in  and  Pew  demands 
■loney  and  rum.   The  admiral  reviews 

■Wow's  life:  a  porter  in  a  school,  he 
B*  eat  a  boy  to  death:  he  turned  slaver 
Mind  shipped  with  the  admiral.  "The 
/orst  hands  detested  you;  your  cap- 
tin— that  was  me,  John  Gaunt,  the 
hief  of  sinners— cast  you  out  for  a 
iiiah.  Who  was  it  stabbed  the.  Portti- 
ucso  and  made  off  inland  w'lth  his 
/retched  wife?  Who,  raging  drunk  on 
urn,  clapped  fire  to  the  baracoons'  and 
turned  the  poor  soulless  creatures  In 
heir  chains?  Aye.  you  were  a  scandal 
o  the  Guinea  coast,  from  Lagos  down 
-  Malabar;  and  when  at  last  I  sent  you 
ore.   a   marooned   man— your  ship- 


In  1915  at  Albany,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  1 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  in  New  ' 
York : 

Rill  Bones  

Pew  V.  -v.  

I  'm™  John  Silver  

Black  nop   ' 

Capt.  Smollett  

fJeorge  Merry  

Hands.  

In    1916.    Punch  and 
New  York : 


 Tim  .Murphy 

.  ..Frnnk  Sylvester 
— Edward  F.nicrv 

 Oswald%'orke 

 r*i  Wiley 

..  .W.  .T.  Ferguson 

 H.  Asbton 

Judy  Theatre. 


.Tim  Murphy 
...Charles  Hopkins 


11111  Bones  

Pew  /. ,  

JjW  J''h"   <"•  ••'  .V.'.'.Bteaiy  e.  riixey  t 

Blaek  Host  

(""apt.  Smollett  

(Jeorge  Mwrv  

Hands  *....'.;..... 

Early  in  1917: 

Bill  Bonea  

Pew  

1-ong  John  SUtct  

Blaek  Dog  

Onpt.  Smollett  

George  Merry  

In  May,  1917: 

Si'i  B°neS '  n-  Thompson 

Pew. ...   Charles  Hopkins 

txrag  .Total  Silver  II.  Aahton 

Blacfc  P°*,v  H.  Bosworth 

rapt.  Smollett  Percy  Waram 

Oeorge  Merry  Jobn  Rogors 

nan<ls  Frank  J.  Woods 


But  there  is  no  need  for  this.  When  a 
dramatist  is  powerful  enough  to  utterly 
disregard  George  M.  Cohan's  very  suc- 
cessful watchword  of  rhythmic  action 
by  simply  composing  sparkling  words, 
ho  need  not  bother  about  fooling  the 
public.  Tie  Is  above  that  necessity.  By 
his  peisonal  strenuous  radiance  Mr. 
Shaw  tinges  the  dialogue  of  his  plays 
with  a  brilliancy  of  satire  that  dazzles 
even  the  playwright  who  builds  off  sys- 
tems alone.  No  other  dramatist  today 
could  construct  profitable  plays  of  pure 
conversation,  carrying  them  vivaciously 
through  the  most  boresome  situations. 
No  attempt  for  sentimentalism  or  sen- 
sationalism do  we  find  in  his  works;  just 
dialogue  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Diana  of 
the  Cross  ways,  and  satire  as  biting  as 
Beatrice's.  And  he  electrifies  us  by  his 
boldness— opens  a  play  of  all  places  in  a 
dentist's  operating, room,  and  allows  the 
most  important  questions  of  a  person's 
life,  that  of  deciding  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  long  lost  and  unknown  father  shall 
be  reinstated,  to  bo  carelessly  decided  by 
a  lawyer  in  a  false  nose  between  dances 
of  a  masquerade  ball.  Add  -to  all  this 
shameless  audacity  the  element  of 
chance— that  of  the  author's  sincerity — 
and  the  result  may  explain  the  size  of 
George  Bernard's  following  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Undoubtedly  he  derives  a  lot  of  pleas- 
ure from  uttering  eccentric  beliefs  and 
watching  the  Trotters,  Vaughans  and 
Gunns  of  real  life  fight  over  what  he 
means.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  ho  "tosses 
and  gores"  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
game.  By  deliberately  taking  the  wrong 
Elde  of  a  question,  yetsupporting  itwith 
Ingenious  arguments  clothed  In  shining 
garments,  lie^  enjoys  life  tremendously 
and  incidentally  advertises  himself  as 
no  paid  agent  could  do.  If  we  were  to 
believe  all  he  says,  wo  might  think  of 
him  as  the  bright  side  of  Thomas  Har- 
dy's shield— helpless  and  ultimate  sub- ' 
mission  'to  an  inevitable  threatening  su- 
premacy. But  Shaw  is  too  penetrating 
a  philosopher  to  believe  this.  He  does 
not  really  think  that  the  Salvation 
Army,  with  all  its  good  work,  should  be 
utterly  condemned  simply  because  it> 
may  have  a  tendency  to  tempt  conver-  i 
sion  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
bread  in  the  other,  as  Andrew  Under- 
shaft  complains.  Neither  does  he  think 
that  so  idealistic  and  sincere  a  young 
woman  as  Barbara  Undershaft  could  si- 
lently give  up  her  philanthropic  work 
for  the  sordid  appeal  of  money  and 
freedom  from  duty.  We  also  have  good ! 
reasons  for  doubting  Mr.  Shaw's  sincer-  i 
lty  of  sentiment  when  heclaims  in"'Man! 
and  Superman"  that  men  are  powerless 
before  saucy,  pert  women;  or  that  all 
men  are  fools  as  he  intimates  in  "Can- 
dida." 

Applying  this  criticism  to  his  daily 
life,  we  may  even  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  his  merciless  conceit.  He  probably 
does  not  believe  that  all  his  plays,  re- 


ates.  devils  as  they  were,  cheering 
id    rejoicing,  to   be   quit  .of  you-by 

''v,cl\-t  a.,t01^s  weiKht  °K  the 

i_:  What  next?  You  shipped  with 
lint  the  pirate.  What  you  did  then  I 
now  not:  the  deep  seas  have  kent  the 
net.  Kept  it.  aye,  and  will  ke"D 
,ainst  the  Great  Day.  God  smote  you 
ith  blindness,  but  you  heeded  riot  th* 
ign.  That  was  His  last  mercy;  look  for 
o  more.  To  your  knees,  man  and 
■pent."  .  (  f'  -a"  %SQiQ 
If.-re  we  hir  e  blind  Tew,  an  allusion 
r,  Flint,  and  the  landlady  of  the 

ii    Benbow   Inn.    The   time  u 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald :  WF*t 
'Apropos  of  Next  Avalanches  of 

Week  at  the        Sh^'i»"  wit  can- 

n  o  t  b  e  wholly 

Copley  Theatre  distasteful 

to  Boston  audiences,  otherwise  they 
would  not  support  unstintingly  "Major 
Barbara."  "Man  and  Superman."  "Can- 
dida." "Getting  Married"  'and  two  pro- 
ductions of  "You  Never.  Can  Tell"  In  a 
single  season.  Evidently  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  appealing  about  Shaw 
for  Boston  playgoers.  There  are  many 
reasons  to  account  for  this  tremendous 
popularity,  almost  any  one  of  which 
might  be  enough  to  explain  supremacy 
In  drama  writing.  The  combination  of 
them  in  George  Bernard,  one  might  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  makes  him  "supremer." 
But.  disregarding  all  others  for  the  mo- 
ment, there  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Shaw  which  appeals  strongly  to  Ameri- 
can audiences  as  a  whole,  and  that  Is 
the  chance  of  his  actually  believing 
what  he  says.  He  has  gone  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  one  better  by  adding  to  his  ability 
to  fool  the  public,  the  compelling  charm 
of  trembling  uncertainty.  Just  as  Oscar 
Wilde  invariably  twisted  his  sentences 
about   so  that  the  unexnoeted  occurred 


..Oswald  York?  'markable  in  themselves,  are  ruined  by 
"  "  TonnyR<£''?s  ,'6tupM  actors,  as  he  glibly  informs  them. 

Nor  does  he  have  such  utter  confidence 
as   to   believe   himself  capable  of  de- 
signedly composing  a  perfect  or  imper- 
fect play  at  will,  although  in  a  London 
Interview  he  generously  admitted  that  in 
"Getting     Married"     he  "deliberately 
wrote  a  good  play."  Sometimes  Bernard 
Shaw  must  sit  back  and  laugh  at  his 
ow  n  popularity  and  absurdity,  even  on  } 
tho  eve  of  rushing  again  feverishly  to  ' 
the  nearest  print  shop  with  enough  new  | 
condemnation   of   the   world   rolled  up 
under  his  arm  to  choke  a  baker's  alley.  ' 
And  possibly  at  times  he  even  fools  him- 
self, as  he  fools  us.  into  believing  what 
be  says.  J.  BROOKS  ATKINSON. 

Cambridge. 


 J.  Roseleigh 

.Charles  Hopkins 

 II.  Ashtoiy 

A.  M^harry 

 Percy  waram 

 John  Ropers 


Notes  About  Congrieve's 

the  Stage,  Music  "Love  for  Ij°ve" ! 

j  ••»■     •  .         '"'as    revived  bv 
and  Musicians   the  Stage  Society  j 
at   the   Aldwych    Theatre,    London  on 
April  15  and  1G.   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  f 
remarked:   "The  wit,  rhythm  and  rich- 
ness  of  the  dialogue;  the  satirical  side-  „ 
lights  upon  that  laborious  immorality  I 
which  was  actually  pursued  by  the  men  I 
and   women   of  Congrieve's  day,  with 
something  of  the  very  conscientiousness 
witii  which  the  Stage  Society  now  listens  | 
to  Its  echoes:  the  delightful  character'' 
studies  of  old  Sir  Samson  Legend;  of  (• 
Foresight,  the  astrologer,  and  of  honest  I 
Ben.  the  sailor;  the  touch  even  of  the  II 
higher    seriousness    underlying    voung  [j, 
Valentine's  Hamlet-llke  feigned  madnes.-  P 
and    Angelica's    final     'resolution'— alt  :* 
these  things  arc  still  to  be  enjoyed  with- 
out  worrying  about  particular  references  |  . 
to  certain  portions  of  the  anatomy."  For 
the  reviewer  did  not  think  that  the  - 
Stage  Society  gained  anything  very  val- 
uable by  refusing  to  omit  the  original's 
undoubted    and    gross    Indecencies  ot 
speech."  One  grants  that  the  plav  would 
I  bv  anything -Hr+i- glazed  ovor 


i  the  Immodesty  of  life,  suggo  ted  withoi 
|  them  milto  MifTiclently  for  artistic  pui 
poses.  But  when  It  comes  to  retailli 
unprlntably  'smutty'  lines— which  are  t 
no  means  the  wittiest — merely  for  cor 
science  sake,  one's  very  sense  of  hum< 
rebels."  The  Stage,  describing  the  con 
edy  as  "brilliant  and  characteristic-ill 
un-moral,"  remarked:  "It  was  obviou 
that  our  good  friends  Mr.  Bowdler  an 
Mrs.  Grundy  had  not  been  called  up  t 
help  in  the  censoring  of  a  piece  muc 
of  the  dialogue  and  several  of  the  scene 
of  which  arc  more  than  'un  peu  epals 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  in 
stances  of  calling  a  spade,  a  spade  hav 
been  heard  upon  the  modern  Brltis 
stage.  Perhaps  It  is  a  good  thing  tha 
Stage  Society  subscribers  and  friend 
are  not  credited  with  Including  many  o 
the  Gilbertian  'young  persons  of  flfteer 
class.  However,  even  In  such  an  unex 
purgated  edition,  the  striking  merits  o 
the  pungency  of  Congrieve's  writing  am 
the  deeply-etched  characters  could  no 
be  overlooked  by  those  in  search  of  dra 
matlc  excellence  as  well  as  mordant  cyn 
icisra  and  exercises  in  verbal  naughtl 
ness,  many  of  the  latter  excised  b- 
'Practical  John'  'Holllngshead  In  hi 
early  Gaiety  and  pre-burlesque  days.' 
This  revival  was  in  November,  1871. 


'X  =  O:  A  Night  of  the  Trojan  War," 
a  play  in  verse  by  John  Drinkwater,  was 
produced    at    Birmingham    (Eng.)  on 
April  14.    The  simple  and  tragic  story 
Is  told  "with  directness  and  restraint." 
It  is  a  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  a 
night  in  the  Trojan  war.    "If  the  play  is 
intended  to  serve  some  sort  of  analogy,, 
or  afford'  comparison  with  the  existing 
strife  in  Europe,  then  John  Drinkwater 
has  shown  much  daring;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances the  present  time  would  ap- 
pear inopportune.    In  essentials  his  night 
of  the  Trojan  war  is  a  night  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  or  of  any  war;  arid  the  plav 
is  not   really  a  horfhly  'against  war, 
though  it  may  be  regarded  by  some  per- 
sons in  that  way.    But  what  Mr.  Drink- 
water does  impress  on  us  is  that  none 
of  the  four  characters  who  take  part  in 
the  tragic  events  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  original  object  of  this  prolonged 
war  of  classic  days,  although  all  al- 
ready to  do  their  duty."  Two  Greek  sol-' 
diers,  Pronax,  a  man  of  action,  and  Sal-' 
vius,  a  poet,  are  in  a  tent.    The  end  of 
the  war  is  at  hand.   Salvlus  is  reading 
by  a  torch;  Pronax  watches  the  night. 
The  former  meditates  on  the  joys  of 
home  life.    "There  is  just  the  suspicion 
.of  discontent  that,  while  the  third  har- 
vest has  gone,  they. have  wasted  time 
on  a  barren  plain  to  avenge  some  wrong 
done  In  their  babyhood  on  beauty  they 
had  not  seen."    Salvius  concludes  that 
without  hate  they  must  perform  a  duty. 
"It's  theirs  merely  t6  die,"  Pronax  an- 
swers:   It's  still  a  grand  thing  to  do  as 
|  the  motherland  bids,  though  the  blind 
soul  forgets  how  sprang  the  cause." 
There  is  no  real  discussion  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  war,  "though  from  the 
dialogue  of  the  soldiers,  on  both  sides, |N 
one   may  possibly  get  the   impression  .  ; 
that  the  war  involves  the  blind  destruc-™ 
Hon  of  potential  genius,  of  those  who,  . 
have  neither  interest  in  nor  knowledge  x, 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  hostilities. "ij 
Pronax   dislikes   the   bloody  business: 
"This  tripping  of  life  suddenly  In  theft 
dark,  this  blasting  of  flesh  that  is  whole- 
some yet  In  the  blood,"  but  he  armsU 
himself.    In  the  second  scene  Capys,  a', 
Trojan,  a  young  sculptor,  is  on  guard. 
Ilus,   another   Trojan,    comes   to  him. 
"Why  should  we  fight  these  Greeks?" 'k 
Then  follow  warlike  episodes.  Pronax 
climbs  the  Trojan  wall  and  kills  Capys..- 
Ilus  steals  among  the  Greek  tents  and 
kills  Sajvius.   In  the  last  scene  there  is  ' ' 
the  Trojan  wall, .with  the  body  of  Capys  ; 
lying  in  the  starlight.   "The  signal  from  ' 
Ilus  is  heard  from  the  plains,  but  there; 
Is  no  one  to  receive  it;  there  is  a  pause,  f  ' 
the  signal  is  repeated,  and  thereTs  an-  i.-'' 
other  pause — and  then  the  curtain.  Pre- 1 
sumably  the  third,  of  the  four  men  hasf1' 
died  in  a  single  night.     Mr.  Drinkwa-  I 
ter's  effort  is  one  of  his  best.    His  verse  | 
has  passion,  and  the  play  is  character- k 
ized  by  dramatic  intensity." 


Gilbert    Cannan's    fantasy,  "Every- 
body's Husband,"  was  performed  the  I 
same  night  'at  Birmingham.  Married 
women  say  biting  things  about  their 
I  husbands.    "The  attitude  of  the  wives 
is  one  of  friendly  toleration,  to  please  : 
their  men  even  if  it  involves  utter  in-  ' 
sincerity."    A  young  girl  has  a  dream  j 
the  night  before  her  wedding.    A  new! 
and  romantic  lover  comes  to  her  as  aS 
domino  and  tries  to  allure  her  away. 
Then    come    her   mother,  grandmother 
|and  great-grandmother  and  urge  that! 
the  girl  must  be  married.    "They  haveS 
only  pretended  to  be  happy.    The  *e-| 
iterated  inquiry  and  its  answer:  'Waal 
I  happy?  He  thought  I  was,'  is  woikedj 
up  m.  a  crescendo  of  laughter.    The  girll 
[would  fly  with  her  lover,  but  the  great-  I 
grandmother  tells  her  that  every  lover! 
Is  a.  husband  at  heart,  and,  tearing  the  I 
domino  from  the  lover,  reveals  him  as| 
the  type    of    husband— grumbling  and  £ 
platitudinous— they  had   all   married—  il 
■everybody's    husband.'     Altogether  all 
quaint,  crisp  comedy." 

Arthur  Bourchier.  m  a  letter  to  the! 
London  Times,  advocated  Sunday  per-1?! 
formances  In  the  theatre  In  the  inter-  % 
ests  of  national  service.  "By  keeping  £ 
theatres  open  for  two  performances  on  ' 
Sunday  as^well  as  the  two  perform- 
ances Saturday,   thev   could  <|iiite 
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R  easily  be  closed  altoireVnef  on  t lie  Mon- 
II  day.  Matinees  on  oilier  days  of  the1 
I  week  could  also  be  abolished.  This 
■  would  free  a  great  deal  of  labor  con- 
MJectod  with  the  theatres  from  Monday 
ITnornins  tlfl  Saturday  noon.  Again,  the 
■Bunday  opening  would  naturally  swell 
|the  amusement  tax,  free  many  for  na- 
I'tional  service  during  the  rest  of  the 
[week,  and  provide  the  public  during 
Sunday  with  healthy  amusement  and 
I  relaxation." 

Ha  argued  that  it  is  anomalous  that 
I theatres  should  be  granted  permission  to 
Ifclve  performances  for  charitable  ob- 
jects, but  he  barred  from  ordinary  com- 
Imerclal  enterprise.    There  Is  no  bar  to 

nclnema  theatres  from  opening  on  Sun- 

I  days.     Herbert  Jay  of  "Little  Bit  of 

[I  Fluff"  said  in  opposition :  "I  am  'era- 
[  phatlcally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Sun- 

II  day  opening,  on  .  commercial  grounds, 
[  quite  apart  from  religious  ones.  The 
[  artists  need  their  day  of  rest,  to  say 
I  nothing   of   the   managers.     I   see  no 

necessity  for  vetoing  matinees,  the  at- 
tendance  at   them    now   being  mostly 
■I  women.    If  once  we  get  used  to  opening 
t  on  Sundays  the  practice  will  continue. 


j  and  the  day  of  rest  which  Is  essential 
In  all  trades  should  not  be  denied  to 
actors,  who  work  as  hard  as  others  and 
at  very  great  nerve  strain.  Many  artists 
assist  gladly  and  voluntarily  at  charity 
matinees  on  Sundays,  but  It  would  be 
Quite  another  matter  If  it  were  com- 
pulsory." 


The  plays  chosen  in  honor  of  the  visit- 
ing Easternprlnces  and  delegates  to  the 
War  council  in   London  were  Tagore's 


"Chitra"  and  Kalidassa's  "The  Hero 
I  and  the  Nymph." 

^   The  late  Murray  Carson    once  said 
that  his  striking  resemblance  in  face 
and  ligure  to    portraits    of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  sometimes  a  source  ol 
embarrassment,  especially  when  he  was 
I  In  Paris.    "It  is  a  coincidence  that  my 
I  friend  and  collaborator  in  'Rosemary' 
|  and  other  plays  should  have  been  named 
Louis     Napoleon     Parker."  Captain 
Carson     had     impersonated  Napoleon 
"some  thousands  of   times"   in  Will's 
play.  "A  Royal  Divorce,"  but.  he  never 
liked  that  drama,  in  which  Josephine  is 
|  represented   as    jnten  k  wino^Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  in  Spite  of  the 
fact   that   she    died   at    Malmaison  on 
May   29,    1RM.     Captain   Carson  visited 
America  in  1906. 

Musical    reciprocity    between  France 
and  Italy— that  is  one  of  the  indirect  re- 
sult* already  brought  about  hy  the  con- 
flict of  nations.   Not  so  many  years  ago, 
one  remembers,  certain  French  compos- 
ers felt  aggrieved  at  the  more  or  less 
frequent  performance  of. Italian  operas 
S  In  Paris,  to  the  relative  exclusion  of  na- 
|  Uve    works,    complaints    being  based 
1  largely,  If  our  memory  is  correct,  on  the 
I  popularity  of  the  Puccini  scores.  Now 
all  that  is  over  and  done,  with,  and 
I  henceforth  French  and  Italian  compos- 
ers are  to  be  as  brothers.   To  this  end 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  directors  •  of  the  two  Paris  opera 
houses  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  the 
Costanzl  at  Rome  on  .the.. other,  provid- 
I  Ing  for  reciprocity.   The  Idea  is  to  af- 
j.ford  greater  hospitality  than  heretofore 
tin  those  countries  to  the  composers  of 
[these  two  great  allies,  and  it  has  been 
J  arranged  that  at  least  six  French  op- 
eras are  to  be  mounted  every  year  at  La 
i' Seals,  and  the  Costanzl.  and  similarly 
I  that  six  Italian  works  shall    be  given 
|  hearings  at  the  Paris  Opera    and"  the 
Opera  Comique.  three  at  each.  More- 
over. French  artists  are  to  be  made  wel- 
come on  the  Italian  stages,  and  vlce- 
|  versa.   The 'scheme  seems' an  excellent 
one.  and  worthy  of  emulation  on  this 
side  of  the  channel.— London  Dally  Tele- 
graph. *>'■  . 

The  death  of  Heir  von  Ihne,  the  Kai- 
ser's private  architect,  recalls  a  little  dis- 
pute between  the  Berlin  municipality  and 
his  majesty  a  few  months  Ijgfore  the  war 
broke  out.  The  Kaiser,  Swing  decided 
to  rebuild  the  Berlin  RoyaFOpera  House 


~ly  60  prisoners  of  war  In  Germany. 
I    In  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday. 
Mr.  Anderson  (Lab.,  Attercliffe)  asked 
whether  the  performance  of  Mr.  Zang- 
will's  play,  "The  Melting  Pot,"  would 
now  be  allowed,  as  the  pro-German  bu- 
reaucracy   in    Russia.  i  whom    it  was 
thought  it  w  ould  offend."  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  revolution.    Mr.  Brace  re- 
plied that  the  play  was  not  prohibited, 
but  a  request  was  made  that  another 
?!  play  should  be  substituted  for  it.  for 
\  reasons  which  had  force,  at  the  time- 
r  These  reasons  no  longer,  existed,  and 
there  was  no  objection  to  th%  production 
of  the  play.    Films  of  the  play  might 
be  shown  at  cinematograph  halls  If  the 
local  licensing  authorities  did  not  ob- 
ject.-tDaily  Telegraph,  April  25. 

It  seems  that  managers  of  theatres 
and  music  halls  and  actors  in  England 
are  anxious;  that  disaster  threatens 
them.  Mr.  Tozer  of  the  Syndicate  Halls 
thinks  that  the  contributory  factors 
which  have  brought  about  the  state  of 
affairs  are  depletion  of  audiences  and 
the  inflation  of  artists'  salaries.  "Owing 
to  the  calling  up  of  •  so  many  young 
men— the  backbone. of  music  hall  audi- 
ences—to  the  colors,  there  are,  as 
he  expressed  It.  not  enough  to  go 
round.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
women  seldom  attend  music  halls,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  theatres,  unless 
accompanied  hy  sweetheart,  brother-  or 
husband.  With  respect  to  the  second 
contention,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  war,  owing  to  managerial  neces- 
sity and  pressure,  artists  consented  to 
accept  reduced  salaries.  As  time  went 
on,  and  conditions  slightly  Improved, 
the 'old  rates  of  remuneration  gradually 
returned.  Mr.  Tozer  is  emphatically  of 
the  opinion  that  unless  highly  paid 
artists  will  voluntarily  approach  man- 
agements on  similar  lines  the  salary  re- 
strictions which  were  in  force  during  the 
earlier  days  of  the  war  will  have  again 
to  be  imposed.  Another  hindrance  to  the 
production  of  good  plays  Is  the  almost 
Impossible  terms  which  are  now  asked 
for  the  rentals  of  West  i  End  theatres, 
j  One  is  not  enabled  to  deal  direct  with 
|  the  primary  landlord,  but- has  to  filter 
down  one's  offer  through  three  or  four 
sub-lessees,  whose  personal  profit  serves 
to  absurdly  augment  the  actual  rental." 

J.  P.  Burnett,   actor  and  dramatist, 
died  in  England  from  cancer  on  April 
17.     Jn  this    country,  he  toured  with 
Charles  Wyndham.   While_in  the  United 
States  he  adapted  his  play  ?Jo"  from 
J  "Bleak  House,"  and  in  thisplay  his  wife, 
E  Jennie  Lee,  made  a  great  hit  as  the 
g  crossing  sweeper.  She  appeared  for  the 
|  first  time  as  Jo  iif  San  .'EV^ncisco,  1S75, 
™  but,  having  begun  as  an  actress  in  Lon- 
,jdon  in  1870  (a  page  in  "Chllperic").  she 
*  first  came  to  this  country  with  E.  A. 
Sothern  and  played  Mary  Meredith  in 
"Our  American  Cousin."   At  the  L'nlon 
Square  Theatre,  in  1872,  she  played  in 
"Agnes,"  "Frou  Frou,"  "Caste."  How- 
ever, she  was  identified  with  Jo  all  over 
the  world.    Emily  Holdene,  in  her  mus- 
ing recollections,  says  that  it  was  as 
the  street  arab  in  "Little  Faust"  that 
Miss  Lee  "gave  us  a  first  taste  of  that 
peculiar  quality  which  developed  into 
the  unapproachable  glory  of  Jo.  She 
was  dressed  in   fluttering  silken  rags 
and  carried  a  gilded  besom,  with  which 
she  brushed  the  dust  frqm  the  path  of 
our  magnificent  Mephislo.'and  her  'Cop- 
per, yer  'onor!   Copper!'  w^s  one  of  the 
landmarks   of   the   reprobation."  In 
"Jo"  Burnett  played  InsflRtor  Bucket. 
He  wrote  "Midge"  with  R    J.  Martin 
(1880),  and  "Good  Luck"  (1S85),  an  adap- 
tation of  "La  Cigale." 


slble  to  hint  will  probably  be  found  to 
possess  at  least  some  bearing  upon 
present  day's  events."  The  piece  will  be 
produced  this  summer. 

Some  of  the  critics  found  the  music  of 
Puccini's  "La  Rondlne,"  produced  at 
Monte  Carlo,  to  border  occasionally  on 
operetta.  Others  •  say  that  the  music, 
full  of  characteristic  melody  and  charm, 
Is  a  return  to  the  lighter  style  of  "La 
Bohome."  The  plot  is  slender.  "Like 
Violetta.  the  heroine  belongs  to  the 
demi-monde,  and  is  first  found  living  in 
luxury— the  setting  is  the  Paris  of  tho 
second  empire— under  the  protection  of 
a  wealthy  banker.  But  Magda  meets 
her  real  affinity  in  a  young  student, 
Ruggero,  who  reminds  her  of  her  first 
girlish  infatuation,  and  eventually  they 
fly  together  to  Nice,  to  dream  away  the 
sunny  hours  in  love.  Then  the  youth 
seeks  his  parents'  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Magda.  and  when  she  hears 
that  they  will  welcome  her  'if  she  bears 
an  honorable  name,'  she,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Violetta,  sacrifices  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  her  lover's  future, 
and  the  two  part."  • 

It  seems  that  the  Beecham  Company 
was  not  the  first  to  produce  "Louise" 
In  English  this  season.  The  opera  was 
performed  in  English  at  Manchester. 
Eng..  as  long  ago  as  October,  1912,  by 
the  Qulnlan  Company.  Maurice  d'Oisly 
and  Mine  Jeanne  Brola  were  in  the 
cast. 

Recently  the  London  county  council 
asked  Dr.  F.  S.  Boas  to  make  re- 
searches as  tewthe  literary  origin  of  our 
national  anthem.  In  an  able <  report  he 
stated  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  song  before  the  Restora- 
tion, and  that  it  has  grown,  like  a  folk- 
ballad,  out  of  orders  to  the  fleet,  tags 
from  religious  services,  and  even  pray- 
ers in  the"  theatre.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  Dr.  C.  Burney  (the  father  of 
Fanny  Burney)  in  1806,  is  an  interesting 
piece  of  hearsay  evidence  to  be  found 
in  the  rich  Cummings  collection: 

"Old  Mrs.  Arne.  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Arne  and  Mrs.  Clbber  .  .  .  assured 
me  at  the  time  (174fi)  that  'God  Save 
the  King'  was  written  and  sung  for 
King  James,  in  168S,  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  hovering  aver  the  coast; 
she  said  she  had  heard  it  sung,  not 
.only  at  the  playhouse,  but  in  the  street. 
Her  son.  Mr.  Arne,  composer  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  the  patentee,  harmonised 
this  loyal  song  for  the  stage. 


filthy  tippling 
the  kirk  did  r 
Vm  matter. 

I  the  theatre  n 
and  to  be  tolc 

I  raiKned  for  att 
"Douglas 
that  he 


ibllshed  al  Paisley 
igs  net. 
a  proclamation  of 
out  that  the  dls- 
sfttion  "sets  up  most 
drunkenness,"  but 
|e  with  the  court  in 
a  lonf  time  before 
isidered  respectable 
A  minister  was  ar- 
g  a  performance  of 
He'  pleaded   in  mitigation 
had   endeavored   to  '  conceal 


himself  in  a  corner."  Another  one  stat- 
ed that,  he  was  far  from  his  home  and 
had  -not  expected  to  be  recognized.  A 
maltman  of  Glasgow  overcharged  enorm- 
ously a  theatre  builder  for  a.  piece  of 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  building 
was  to  be  "a  temple  of  Belial."  This 
temple  Was  built,  but  a  mob  of  pious 
citizens,  acting  at  the  behest  of  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  fired  It  before  the  open- 
ing day.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  review- 
er ends  his  short  article  by  saying".  "The 
Scottish  stage  has  had  no  particular 
career  of  its  own,  If  we  except  the  in 


tense  popularity  enjoyed  at  oiV 
by  the  dramatised  versions  of  th? 
verley  Novels.'  But  in  later  dayJjB 
well  represented  among  the  dram^H 
by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  among  thM 
tors  by  Sir  Jo(Jiston  Forbes-Robert* 
and  the  critical  sense  of  Scottish  avfl 
ences  has  always  been  creditable." 


le 


the  source  of  this  loyal  production;  but 
they  are  mere  conjectures  ...  I  pre- 
tend not  to  swear  that  they  (i.  e.,  the 
Words)  were  expressly  written  for 
James,  but  am  most  certain  that  they 
were  sung  for  him  at  the  time  above 
mentioned."— London   Daily  Telegraph. 


Adolphe  Jullien,  remarking  upon  the 
changed  hours  fc«-  theatrical  represent* 
v  tions  (In  Paris),  recalls  the  project  of 
'  Devlsmes,  the  director  of  the  opera  In 
1S0O.  He  suggested  that  the  opera  should 
I  begin  at  9  instead  of  €  o'clock  in  sum- 
jmer,  thus  allowing  of  a  peaceful  dln- 
i  ner,  a  digestive  walk  in  the  public  gar- 
dens  where   loveliness  and  "beauty  of 
'  woman  and  nature  wove  their  spell  till 
i  evening  shades  fell  around;  then  light, 
Si  loveliness  and  art  would  bo  found  within 
.'I  the   opera  doors.    However,  Devlsmes 
i  could  not  make  others  see  his  project 
I  favorably,  the  journalists  hooted  their 
merriment,  the  public  ridiculed  It  and 
the  opera  director,  like  a  wise  man,  re- 
nounced personal  views  and  fell  In  with 
those  of  the  majority.— Musical  Courier 
(N.  Y.). 

Tho  hymn,  "O  God.  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past,"  with  which  the  American  Ser- 
vice of  Consecration  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
.  dral  opens  today,  has  for  a  long  time 
J  been  Mr.  Asqulth's  favorite  hymn.  John 
Bright  used  to  speak  in   the  highest 


  . —    ...    —  — „.      .        J,  terms  of  this  hymn,  which  he  described 

There  are  many  conjecture.^  concerning     |  as  the  Dest  in  the  language.    Dr.  Lld- 

don,  on  being  told  of  John  Brlght's 


The    Daily    Chronicle    (London)  of 
April  20  announced  the  death  of  Harry 
Paulton.    Born  in  1S42  he  played  more 
than  700  parts  and  wrote  about  40  plays. 
I  His  last  appearance  was  at  His  Majes- 
ty's in  May.  1914,  in  the  "all-star"  re- 
j  vival  of  "The  Silver  King,"  given  in  aid 
4  of  King  George's  actors'  pension  fund, 
I  from  which  Paulton  was   the   first  to 
\  benefit.    It  is  said  that  his-  humor  was 
1  of  a  particularly  dry  kind  and  he  evoked 
J  laughter   by   recourse  to  an  excessive 

3  gravity  ll»  manner  of  comic  situations, 
i  Not  only  did  he  shine  in.  burlesque :  his 

4  Bulky  in  "A  Road  to  Ruin,"  his  touch- 
Clone"  and  his  First  Gravedlgger  in  "Ham- 
Met"  were  commended.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  plays  was  "Ni«be"  (Lon 


Ignored  Von  Ihne  and  commissioned  a  j  \Aon  1892>  which  had  a  run  of  nearly 
certain  Herr  Hoffmann  to  prepare  the  t  „iv»t7.'r«v8  the 

made!  lino  performances.  "In  private,    says  uie 


necessary  plans.  "Vv^ien  these  were 
public  they  were  severely-criticised,  and 
the  Oberburgomaster  of  Berlin  waited  on 
the  Kaiser  with  a  view  to  inducing  him 
to  consent  to  certain  suggested  altera- 
tions. "I  am  paying  for  my  new  opera 
house  out  of  my  own  pocket,"  was  the 
monarch's  reply,  "and  I  don't  Intend  to 
consult  the  tastes  of  other  people." 
Whereupon  theOberburgoroaster  remind- 
ed him  that  "his  own  pocket"  would  only 
bear  one-half  of  the  cost,  the  other  half 
being  shared  by  the  municipality  artd  the' 
Prussian  state  treasury,  and  that  the 
city  councillors  would  probably  refuse  to 
make  a  grant  unless  they  had  some  voice 
In  its  disposal.  A  few  days  later  the 
ilVussian  Diet  postponed  voting  its  moiety 
.of  the  cost  until  the  Kaiser  and  the! 
/nunicipallty  came  to  terms.  Almost  on 
[the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war,  how- 
ever, the  Prussian  Diet  voted  one-tenth 
of  Its  quota  of  the  cost;  hut  we  mu-t 
wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  know 
whether  the  Kaiser  or  the -municipality 
surrendered. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Mme.  Blanche  Marches;  was  singing 
n  London  last  month  "with  the  object 


Dally  Telegraph,  "he  was  of  a  rather 
serious  cast  of  mind."  The  obituary 
notices  about  Paulton  soy  nothing  about 
his  visits  to  the  United  States.  They 
merely  state  that  after  1887  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  London  stage  for  the 
next  three  years.  In  August,  1888,  he 
was  playing  Inigo  in  "The  Queen's 
Mate"  in  New  York.  Lillian  Russell, 
J  H.  Ryley  and  W.  H.  Clark  were  in 
the  company.  He  played  Inigo  the  next 
year.  , 

Albert  Sammons  and  William  Mur- 
dock,  both  in  khaki,  gave  the  first  per- 
formance of  a  violin  sonata  in  D-minor 
(ms.)  by  Coleridge-Taylor  April  14  in 
London.  "All  our  efforts  to  Identify  this 
w*rk  with  the  help  of  the  'official'  bi- 
ography of  the  composer  have  proved 
unavaiiing."  The  Daily  Telegraph  adds: 
"But  from  internal  evidence  it  would 
•>eem  to  be  an  early  work.  It  is  brim- 
ful of  a  delightful  kind  of  melodiousness. 
The.  workmanship  is  for  so  gifted  a  com- 
poser simplicity  itself.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  sonata  should  fill  one  of  tho 
lacunae  in  tho  composer's  published  list 
of  works-opp.  25  ,  27.  28.  32  all  seem  to 
be  missing."  The  Times  spoke  of  "pas- 
sages of  serene,  almost  feminine,  beau- 
ty, expressed  in  rapturous  and  rather 


The  library. of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings  will  be  sold  at  auction  in 
London  on  May  17-24.  It  is  rich  in  auto-  ! 
graph  scores  and  letters,  containing  the 
holograph  will  of  Handel,  signed  In  full 
by/-him  with  four  signed  codicils.  There 
are  vellum  manuscripts  of  15th  century 
antiphonaria  and  an  early  Palestrina 
missal.  "Musicians  have  always  loved 
one  another  after"  a  fashion  and  we 
find  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer  of  "Rule, 
Britannia.'  flrecely  attacking  (in  a  let- 
ter to  Garrick)  Purcell's  music  to  'King 
Arthur."  The  manuscript  score  of  Sul- 
livan's 'Sing  unto  the  Lord'  was  given 
to  Dr.  Cummings  by  the  composer,  who 
told  him  that  he  wrote  it  when  he  was 
a  choir-boy  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Eyrey  musician  of  repute  in  bygone 
days  seems  to  be  represented.  Charles 
Lamb's  lines  on  famous  musicians  are 
Illustrated  in  every  instance.  There 
are  musical  remains  of  Pepusch. 
Of  Doctor  Pepirsch  old  Queen  Dido 
Knew  juat  as  mnrlf,  cod  knows,  as  I  do, 
and  of  the  early  masters  of  song, 
LaweS,  Morley,  Carey,  Playford,  Mace 
and  the  rest.  Sebastian  BWbh.  Bee- 
thoven. Mozart.  Schumann,  Wagner 
and  Mendelssohn  fill  many  pages.  .  .  . 
Purcell's  manuscript  notes  of  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  are  among  the  piquant 
personal  relics.  Two  of  Gainsborough's 
finest  portraits  are  recalled  by  a  quar- 
tet score  written  by  Abel,  the  famous 
viol  da  gamba  player,  and  by  a  letter 
from  Perdita  Robinson,  the  beautiful 
actress  (whose  portrait  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Wallace  collection).  In 
which  she  says,  'I  went  the  other  day 
to  see  the  tomb  of  Gray.  His  elegy 
struck  upon  my  heart,  but  when  I, 
thought  of  Tom  Billington's  singing  it 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  a  sacrilegious 
smile.'  Here,  too,  is  the  only  copy 
known  of  a  pack  of  musical  playing 
cards  with  scores  of  music  for  cotil- 

'°This  last  sentence  Is  not  quite  clear.) 
Does  the  writer  mean  to  say  that  this 
is  the  only  known  pack  of  musical  play-1 
ing  cards?  In  1S9S  the  following  adver-| 
tisement  appeared  in  the  cataloguo  of 
a  London  bookseller:  "Portion  of  a 
pack  of  extremely  rare  and  Interesting 
musical  playing  cards,  consisting  of  36 
cards,  each  containing  a  song,  set  to 
music,  and  having  the  suits  marked  in 
the  corner,  circa  1724.  From  Lady 
Schrelber's  collection,  and  illustrated  in 
her  book.  vol.  1  pi.  93.  The  songs  have 
considerable  merit  as  music,  and  as 
they  contain  characteristic  features  of 
Dr.  Arne 's  compositions  may  be  an  early 
work  bv  him."  The  price  asked  was 
five  guineas.     Or  does  the  Cummings 


opinion,  said:   "I  should  not  say  the  j' 
best,  but  one  of  the  three  best."  It  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Watts,  "the  Seraphic  Doctor,''  that  his  I 
hymn  should  be  sung  on  all  great  na-  • 
tional  occasions;  but  It  is  an"  Ironical 
reflection   that  were  the  little  doctor 
alive  today  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  1 
preach  in  the  cathedral  where  his  hymn 
is  so  often  sung.— London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

While  the  Beecham  opera  company 
has  been  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  etc.,  and  the  Carl  Rosa  is 

'  coming  to  town,  the  Harrison  Frewln 
company  has  just  completed  a  16  weeks' 
season  at  the  Shakespeare  Theatre  in 

,  Liverpool.  In  proof  of  the  Interest  taken 
locally  in   Opera,   a   Liverpool  paper 

i  staSes  that   one   family,   consisting  of 

,  father,  mother  and  three  daughters,  vis- 
ited the  opera  en  masse,  as  It  were, 
twice  a  week,  while  many  folk  sub- 
scribed for  three  evenings.  "The  top- 
notcher,"  says  this  journal,  "is  a  young 
lady  who  has  the  marvellous  record  of 

f  never  having  missed  a  single  perform- 
ance!" "Young  ladies  from  offices,  girls 
from  factories,  men  both  of  professional 
pursuits  and  the  horny-handed  sons  of 
toil,  joined  regularly  In  the  throng." 
That  is  just  as  it  should  be  if  opera  la 
ever  to  become  "indigenous."  Apropos, 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  who  tells 

i  «ne  "I  am  only  an  ordinary  working 
.man."  He  gives  me  in  a  delightful  let- 
ter the  whole  history  of  *he  first  Eng- 
lish performance  of  "Louise"  in  Man- 
chester. He  has  never  been  able  to  see 
the  opera  owing  to  the  distance  he  Uvea 
away  from  the  city. — London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph, April  21. 


J  'in 

Mrs.  Eugene  Gollghtly,  although  she , 
Is  on  two  or  three  committees  for  the 
collection  of  'money  for  this  and  that  | 
» foreign  relief  fund,  deplores  the  fact  j 
:-  that  there  will  be  many  flags  floating  in 
'  her  summer  seaside  <village.   "I  suppose  ]- 
,''  even  the  natives  will  have  their  IltU* 
flags.  How  will  any  of  my  neighbors  or 
i  friends  passing  through  tho  village  know  : 
|  whether  I  am  in  residence  or  not.  When  fa 
there  was  no  flag  on  my  place  last  year 
they  were  spared  the  trouble  of  motor- 
ing In  and  inquiring." 
!    She  should  talk  with  Mr.  Heavysage 
of  the  Porphyry  Club.  He  recently  said  j 
I  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  the 
government  in  every  -way,  but  ho  didn't  | 
see  how  he  could  subscribe  to  the  Lib- 
erty Loan,  for  if  he  should  take  a  large 
number  of  bonds  he  might  bo  accused  of 
doing  it  because  they  would  be  exempt  l 
H  from  taxation.    He  also  said,  but  in  a  I 
A  husky  whisper,  that  he  thought  the  rate  I 
of  interest  was  rather  low.  Patriots  all! 

Varla.     \     \\  J\ 
K  As  the  World  Wags: 

I    Bid    the    discussion    concerning    the  I 


1      varsity"  elk 

•■■    from    Tennyson's  "Northern 

"■inr-r.    xe,v   stylo"?     "And   thin  > 
"'_«  to  tho  parish  wl'  lots  o'  'varsity 

Wing  the  remark  in  your  column, 
■loo  !in<i  .Mongolia,"  wc  have  been 
"leering  if  th0  Jlonsolia  may  not  bo 
'"  yellow  peril"  so  long  ago  prophe- 

"  by  tho  Kaiser. 

leaking  of  the  Kaiser,  what  a  eom- 
(  some  bits  of  German  poetry  ought 
to  him:    "the  Wild  Huntsman." 
example,  or  tliose  familiar  verses 
teeming   the   magician's  pupil  who 
led  in  the  devil  and  forgot  tho  word 
tnat  would  enable  him  to  dismiss  the 
wsltor-companion. 
in  connection  with  this  some  English 

r-.ul.,s  w,„   porhaps   ,.ovcrt  tQ  M1|ton 
I*  something  about  the  epic  of 
riiritanism  more  In  accordance  with  the 
times  than  most  of  the  war  "poetry." 
forthwith  (ilP  hq„  p0rtcull|s  l,igl,  „p  drew; 
then  In  the  keyhole  turns 
Mill  I    i  i    a  ;,r,|v 
....      °"  n  sudden  open  fly 
.  !.'"!  »»>r»  t.ior]t.  recoil  and  jarrin*  sound 
n  -  V  (loors'  nDd  00  0le'r  hinges  irrate 

IT.injh  thunder,  that  tbo  lowest  bottom  shook 
•     m  ',t0,  oPea^l.  hut  to  shut 

'ri,  .*f  .  il POwcr-"  the  gates  wide  open  stood 
in.it  with  extended  uinss  a  bannered  host 
'  »der  spread   ensigns  inarching  might  pa 
through 

vrith  horse  and  chariots  tanked  in  loose  arraT 
■  wide  they  stood,  mid  like  a  furnace  mouth 
cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

-ItlSB. 


in  attempt  to 
encc  of  which]  > 
>r,  of  the  dun- 


Relieved  Sorrow. 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

Passing  a  group  of  young  men  the 
other  night,  one  of  them  asked:  "Who 
knows  where  there  is  a  good  wake*" 
Tills  soni  me  hack  to  the  sixties,  when 
good  wakes  were  plenty:  cold  meats, 
olteeae.  crackers,  home-made  bread, 
stock  ale,  whiskey,  tobacco  and  T.  D's. 

Scott.  Jane  Porter,  ^evcr  and  Gerald 
Griffin  have  described  wak*s  in  the  old 
country.  Griffin's  chapter  in  "The  Col- 
legians" on  the  waking  of  Kyrle  Daly's 
mother  is  the  best.  In  the  eighties  I 
attended  a  wake  where  refreshments 
were  omitted'.  A  man  familiar  with  the 
old  customs  came  In.  and  after  a  time 
remarked:  "i  have  been  here  an  hour 
and  no  one  asked  If  I  had  a  mouth,  and 
I  dying  with  the  thirst."  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  door.  On  leaving  he  cx-i 
claimed:  "Yousc  can.  all  go  to  hell'  I 
know  where  there  is  a  better  wake  than 
this."  Sic  transit.  J.  D  K 

Boston. 


Starve  to  dentil,  hut  was  deterred.  rinA 
probably  frightened  from  his  purpose  by 
the  arrival  of  a  well-to-do  and  influen- 
tial relative  of  the  prisoner.  Burrottghs's 
Immediate  offence  was  an  attempt  to 
burn  tho  Jail,  in  consequence 
he  was  bolted  to  the  floor  „ 
reoii,  handcuffed  and  pinioned. . 
Although,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
ounts,  he  was  without  food  for  fully  a 
lonth.   he  says   nothing  about  drink* 
nd  doubtless  received  water,  "This." 
c  writes  in;tys  "Memoirs,"  "was  in  the 
Qar  '8».  n  remarkable  cold  month,  and 
l.v  confinement  in  this  situation  con- 
tinued until  January,  'sr..  being  32  days 
the  whole."    The  following  extract, 
ally  abridged,  is  taken  from  the  first 
edition  of  his.  strange,  autoblographv.  , 
printed  at  Hanover,  N.  IT.,  in  179S.  which 
was.  I  believe,  extended  and  republished  | 
after  his  conversion  to  the  church  of  J 
iRomc,  .and  incidental  return  to  respecta-  1 
jbllity.  \l 
"I  was  deprived  of  fire,  of  clothing.  : 
and  exercise,  till  the  time  was  nearlv  i 
|  expired,  and  even  the  pitiful  allowance! 
!of  straw  to  lie  on:  but  all  this  was  noth-  ! 
ing  compared  with  what  I  suffered  with  1 
hunger.    »   •  •  About   the   seventh    or  I 
eighth  day  •  •   •  the  pains  of  hunger 
became  c.xcrutiating.    Gladly  would  I  ! 
have  eaten  my  .  own   flesh;   *   •   •  All  I 
my  thoughts  were  occupied  on  victuals.  ' 
I  could  not  conceive  what  I  had  been 
about  through  Hie,  that  T  had  not  eaten 
more  when  I  had  the  opportunity. 

"I  could  not  possibly  conceive  of  a 
man  satisfied  with  eating.  That  a  man 
could  bo  glutted  with  food,  60  as  to 
loath  it, -was  a  fact  established  in  my 

mind,  by  my  own  personal  experience  

yet,  at  this  time.  I  could  not  believe  it ; 
indeed.  I  thought  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary. •  •  •  I  begged,  I  entreated,  of 
the  keeper  of  these  infernal  abodes,  tfor  i 
bread,  but  my  entreaties  were  given  to 
the  winds.  I  raved,  I  swore,  I  tore  ' 
cursed  an " 


say, that  Mr.  Permaln  gave] 
if   carefully   considered   and  admirable) 
pmpersonation  of  the  immortal  William.! 
war.  Gordon  was  a  light  hearted  and 
^responsible  Philip,  a  congenial  play- 
mate of  his  sister,  and  it  mav  here  be 
said  that  as  Columbine  at  theball  Miss 
Wller  was  a  fnsclnating  figure,  recalling 
tne  line  about  Atalanta's  better  part  I 
Mr  Glenlster,  a  little,  stiff  and  angular  j 
«t  first,  played  the  later  scenes  in  the  I 
appropriately  rattle-pated  manner, 
i  ,•  ~.w?s  esP^'ally  good  In  the  .wooing  ! 
7of  Gloria.   As  for  Gloria,  she  was  finely 
Interpreted  by  Miss  Morris.    The  char- 
acter, more  or  less  complex,  might  eas- 
"3   be  misplaycd.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 
near  .Miss  Morris's  voice,  even  when  the 

K>tted  nor  is  of  ,rifll"K  IttPOr-l 
lance,  even  when  she  is  not  wholly  sure  ( 
of  her  lines.  Mr.  Matthews's  oratorical' 
voice  was  the  legitimate  organ  of  Mr 
Pohun  Mr.  Craske  was  not  whollv  sue-' 
cessfnl  as  Crampfbn  in  the  earlier! 
abused.       'aree  audlence  was  greatly? 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  I 
warm  admirer  of  Samuel  Butler,  whose 
praise  he  sounded  when  the  author  of 
^.rewhon"  was  known  to  only  a  few 
Englishmen.    The  discussion  of  demes- 
ne relations,   particularly  that  of  pa- 
rent and  child,  in  the  comedv  reminds 
one  of  pages  in  Butler's  "Note-Book." 
The  play  next  week  will  be  Pinero's 
Dandy  Dick."  w»ch  has  not  been  seen 
here  in  a  public  theatre  for  many  years 
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RITA  FORNIA  SINGS  SOLOS 
AT  SYMPHONYPOP  CONCERT 

Orchestra,    Under   Conductor  Mar- 
quarre,  Pleases. 

Monday  brought  sunshine  to  Boston 
and  the  first  soloist  of  the  season  to 
the  Pop  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall. 
Rita  Fornla.  who  was  known  to  pa- 
trons of  English  opera  as  Rita  New- 1 
.   x  i*vCu,  x    swore,    i    tore.  .  I  man  before  she  became  a  singer  of  the 

ohW,?16?'  uUt  a"  did  Metropolitan  opera,  commenced  her  en?' 
obdurate  feellnc-s.     A  ft  or-  ti,„    eaa-emont  ~   _.  . .      _  en 


Maine  Fauna. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  still  another  cousin  of  the 
[aide-winder  and  the  trecsqueak,  frequent- 
ly met  wilh  In  Maine,  a  fearsome  object 
[that  haunts  the  low  parts  of  the  forests, 
and  especially  delights  in  making  its  lair 
In  boggy  spots  covered  with  a  thick 
tangle  of  underbrush,  prostrate  trees, 
vines  and  everything  imaginable  that 
hinders  the  progress  of  tho  woodsman 
or  hunter.  This  creeping,  noisome  thing 
is  known  as  the  swamp-hollow,  and  has 
Its  habitat  all  over  northern  Maine  It 
's  much  feared  by  all  who  frequent  the 
big  woods,"  and  its  depressing  influ- 
ncc  is  felt  by  all  who  come  near  it 
Oftentimes  the  belated  hunter,  trying  to 

 aPe  from  one,  runs  until  he  falls  ex- 

usted  and  dies.  Others  are  rescued 
by  searching  parties,  and  when  revived 
incoherently  to  describe  the  terrible 
thing  to  which  they  nearly  succumbed 
This  creature  has  never  been  accurately 
classified,  but  from  description  It  must 
bo  a  land  edition  of  tho  giant  octopus 
the  sea.  I  am  not  much  surprised 
that  no  one  has  written  about  this  be- 
fore, for  it  requires  more  courage  than 
Judgment  to.  write  of  such  a  gruesome 
■■armint.  W.  L.  W. 

Somerset  County.  Maine. 


 —      .w„ull.vu,  l^UL 

move  his  obdufate  feelings.  After  the 
3  5th  day  the  rage  of  hunger  began  to 
subside.  Nature,  tired  with  the  strug- 
gle, gave  way,  and  began  her  retreat.  I 
grew  faint  and  sick.  •  »  •  i  hated 
the  idea  of  ever  mixing  again  with  the 
world.  I  wished'  for  death  wlUi  an  im- 
j  patient  ardor.  •  •  •  I  had  now  be- 
come emaciated  to  a  skeleton."  ' 

"Matters  being,"  he  says,  "in  this  sit- 
uation." he  one  morning  received  a  visit 
from  his  uncle,  who  gave  him  $2.  "Ini- 
!  mediately  after  .  this,  tho  Jailor's  wife 
came  into  the  alley,  and  told  me  if  I 
wanted  any  victuals  she  would  supplv 
me  with  it  •  •  •  To  have  a  prospect 
of  a  speedy  supply  of  food,  again  re- 
called the  desire  of  life.  *  *  •  I  told 
her  r  wished  for  something  to  eat  imme- 
diately." 

With  another  prisoner— who  became 
temporarily  ill  in  consequence— Bur- 
roughs devoured  "a  brown  loaf  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds  and  within  "an 
hour  two  portions  of  strong  tea  and 
toast."  The  same  day  he  was  removed 
from  the  dungeon  into  an  upper  room 
where  he  "received  food  as  often  as 
once  in  three  hours,  through  the  next 
day.  Yet  I  could  not  be  satisfied,  mv 
appctite  was  keen  as  ever,  even  when  I 
was  so  full  as  to  prevent  me  from  swal- 
lowing more.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  long- 
er, when  I  found  my  appetite  regulated 
upon  the  common  scale  of  eatin" " 

Lancaster.  j.  c.  I,.  CLARK. 


gagement  for  a  week  at  the  Pops  with 
rather  tepid  singing  of  Saint-Saons's 
Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a  ta  voix."  from 
Samson  and  Delilah."  Later  she  gave 
•songs  by  Massenet.  Mrs.  Beach,  Arne 
and  Reynaldo  Halm  with  quick  percep- 
tion of  mood  and  vocal  art  productive 
of  deserved  applause.  She  should  be 
a  popular  soloist. 

The  orchestra  was  in  fine  fettle,  with  I 
a   program    ranging   from    Adam  to> 
rriml.    As  usual.   Mr.  Marquarre 
liberal  with  encores,  including  the 
popular     Barcarolle    from  "Tales 
Hoffmann."  and  Pierne's  quaint  "Ma 
of  the  Little  Lead  Soldicis  "  Tonte 


was 
ever 
of 


The  Craig  players  in  "Kitty!  K 
Kitty!"  farce  comedy  in  three  acts. 
William    M.    Blatt   of   Boston,    at  t 
Castle  Square  Theatre.    First  perfon 
ance  in  anv  theatre. 


The  Potato  War. 

Has  any  one  recalled  a  campaign  of 
Frederick  the  Great  called  tho  Kartof- 
felkrieg  (the  Potato  War),  because  the 
Prussians  and  Saxons  fought  against 
the  Austrians  to  obtain  food  supplies  and 
to  destroy  those  of  the  foe.  "This  epi- 
sode in  Frederick's  military  career 
asted  about  nine  months.  It  cost  over 
:0,000  men  and  almost  $20,000,000."  By  the 
treaty  of  Teschan  Frederick  obtained 
most  of  the  potatoes.  The  term  was 
pplied  contemptuously  to  other  wars  in 
iermany  during  the  ISth  century.  • 


ttomestic  Dentistry. 

"To  draw  out  a,  tooth  without  any 
painc.  lake  the  gum  of  Ivv  and  green 
Ivy  leaves,  of  each  a  like  weight  and 
burnc  them  to  powder,  in  a  new  earth - 
crn  pot.  When  it  is  made  in  fine  powder 
mix  it  together  with  the  milk  of  Spurge' 
and  put  some  thereof  into  the  tooth 
that  you  would  have  out,  if  it  bee  hol- 
low: If  not.  touch  tho  Tooth  therewith 
and  it  will  fan  out:  but  beware  you 
touch  no  other  tooth  therewith." 

SHAW  PLAY  KT 
THE  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  "You  Never  Can" 
Tel:,"  a  pleasant  play  in  four  acts  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mr"  vSw.'J?  Beatrix  Miller 

nj  ,„  m,VjV  Dorle  Sawver 

iViorla  A.?0," Jessamine  Neweouvbe  > 

HnS"  Owladys  Morris 

Vrr    SwISS*?11  t>onard  Craske 

U-ihiam    mas &»way  Wlngilefd 

Uru  Cameron  Matthews 

nen  th)a  comedy  was  played  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  the  j 
season,  Miss  Newcombc  took  the  part  of 
Dolly.  Miss  Merson  that  of  Mrs.  Clandon 
|and  Mr.  Grey  that  of  McComas.  Last 
ij  evening  Miss  Miller  was  a  delightful 
iJ  'oily,  exuberant,  saucy,  with  impertt-  ■ 
inent  speeches,  impertinent  yet  hitting 
l  nails  unerringly  on  the  head,  with  bub-  j> 
bllng  spirits  and  a  (Hsarming  smile.  Miss  ! 
HNcwccmbe  is  not  yet  at  home  in  the 
part  of  the  mother;  but  Mr.  Wlngficld 
|  was  a  capital  solicitor 

L.ebrated   Stephen   Burrough,;:^  j  otLrs  to^Z^XT'Sti'SZ 
confinement  in  the  jail  at Xorthamp-  'i  fo""a"Ce  is  fresh  in  the  mlnds  of  the 


It 


}  Yl  a^j 


We  have  too  long  neglected  questions 
if  etiquette.  "T.  A.  S."  writes  to  us.  ask- 
ng.  whether  boiled  radishes,  which  were 
snimended  last  Friday  In  this  column, 
should  be  eaten  with  a  fork  or  a  spoon. 
We  are  not  competent  to  answer  this ' 
question,  for  we  have  been  prejudiced 
against  spoon  food  ever  since  in  our  boy- 
hood,  sojourning  at  a   Vermont  farm 
use,  we  saw  the  gray-haired  farmer 
bn  a  hot  day  help  himself  at  dinner  to 
utter  with  a  teaspoon.    It  is  true,  the 
iutter  had  been  over  night  down  in  the 
•ell,  tout   trie   weather   was  extremely 
arm. 


Abstinence  from  Food. 

|As  the  World  Wags:  ■ 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  in 
lour  column  of  the  effects  of  long  ab- 
kinence  from  food,  the  experience  of  the 
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Dr.  Itartholo nen-  Koote  Frederic  Ormonde 
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Candia  Short  Miss  Dorotfiy  Dickinson 

The  story  of  the  play  is  well  set  out 
by  Joe  Miles,  the' amiable  drunk.  Im- 
mediately after  his  Olympian  battle 
I  with  the  doormat  in  the  third  act:  "You 
[see,  Dick  Long  is  engaged  to  Kitty  Lit- 
tle, and  she  came  out  here  to  his  bunga- 
[low  to  spend  a  week,  and  a  whole  gang 
of  people  came  into  the  place,  and  he 
.fried  to  hide  Kihy  up,  and  there  were 
[revolvers  and  guns,  and  thousands  of 
people  running  upstairs  and  downstairs, 

and  "    It  was  something  like  that. 

i  Farces  of  this  kind  must  end  in  one 
'of  two  waj-3.  Either  the.  final  curtain 
falls  upon  the  whole  company,  with  He  • 
and  She  in  the  centre,  and  a  wedding  in  \ 
prospect,  or  upon  a  nearly  empty  stage,  | 
with  nobody  there  but  He  and  She,  and  i 
a  wedding  in  prospect.  Mr.  Blatt  chooses 
the  second  method. 

The  best  line  in  tho  piece  is  "Laura 
Jean  Libby,"  pronounced  by  Candia 
Short  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
r-onvulsed  the,  house.  The  second  - 
ine  Is  not  In  the  play  at  all.  It  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Blatt  in  his  curtain 
Speech.  It  was:  "If  the  piece  is  not  a 
Success,  I  shall  blame  it  on  the  war;  If 
it  is  a  success,  blame  it  on  the  peace." 
|  But  the  play  is  full  of  good  lines,  and 
'it  is  well  acted.  Some  of  the  situations 
are  cleverly  original.  Sobering  a  drunk 
by  turning  the  pump  on  him  off  stag^ 
has  probably  never  been  done  beforcX 
4Mic  action  is  continuous,  the  entr'actes 
being  merely  breathing  spaces.  Three 
steady  hours  of  sustained  fun  of  such 
a  quality,  without  these  breathing 
spaces,  would*  make  the  sides  ache. 
As  it  Is,  the  play  leaves  an  excellent 
impression.  It  is  a  neat,  clever  little 
farce.  Immensely  funny. 

Mr.  Meek  played  Joe  Miles,  the  ine- 
briate, with  just  the  necessary  re- 
straint. Miss  Martin's  Kitty  Little  was 
cleverly  done,  and  Mr.  Velsey  as  Rich- 
ard Long,  the  temperamental  and  much 
worried  lover,  was  convincing. 

The  author,  Mr.  William  M.  Blatt. 
is  a  Boston  lawyer.  He  received  an 
ovation  when  he  responded  to  a  curtain 
.call.  ,.  _r  r*-   

MAJESTIC      THEATRE  —  Sherman"; 
Film   Releasing  Company's  production 
"The  Crisis."  a  screen  version  of  Win-  ! 
ston   Churchill's  'novel    by    William  ML 
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I.  *o  Brent   „  trill  Mae&ln 

Abraham  Lincoln  Sam  D  Iirane 

to'iieral  W.  T.  Sli.  rinaD . . . .,  Cecil  Holland 

Winston  Churchill's  novel  provides  al- 
luring material  for  the  film  dramatist. 
Ante-bellum  days  in  fee  South,  the  ro- 
mance of  Virgirfa  Carvel  and  her  rival 
j  lovers,  the  personality  of  Abraham  Lin- 
jooln,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  great 
1  conflict,  the  scenes  of  heroism  and  car- 
Inage-all  these  have  been  woven  Into  an 
interesting  film  play  that  is  not  merely 
an  entertainment,  but  possesses  educa- 
tional value. 

The  picture  is  in  two  parts.  In  the 
first  the  spectacular  element  Is  sub- 
ordinate, while  the  leading  figures  in 
the  story  dominate  the  scenes.  A  slav^ 
sale  in  old  St.  Louis  and  scenes  con- 
cerned in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate, 
including  a  torchlight  campaign,  arc 
the  exceptions.  In  the  second  part 
scenes  of  warfare  prevail.  These  in- 
clude the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
battle  of  Vioksbtirg. 

The  characters  are  well  cast  Judge 
Whipple.  c0l.  Carvel.  Virginia.  Stephen 
Brice  and  Clarence  Colfax  are  all  sym- 
pathetically presented.  Mr.  Drane'a 
Lincoln  is  a  dominating  and  impressive 
figure. 

The  battle  scenes  are  grimly  realistic, 
one  or  two,  taken  at  night  are  luridly 
striking.  Judge  Whipple's  death  with 
Its  series  of  farewells  is  among  the 
most  touching  features  of  the  film. 

"The  Crisis"  is  neither  as  elaborate 
nor  as  thrilling  a  spectacle  as  •■The 
Birth  of  a  Nation."  to  which,  treating 
of  tho  same  period,  it  inevitably  Invites 
comparison.  Yet  it  has  value  as  an 
artistically  filmed  romance,  and  its 
note  of  patriotism  Is  timely.  An  ac- 
companying score  based  on  romantic 
and  patriotic  melodies  popular  during 
the  civil  war  is  played  by  an  efficient 
orchestra.  Each  character  Is  repre- 
sented by  a  theme.  Now  and  then 
Schubert,  Massenet  and  other  com- 
posers are  drawn  upon.  Last  evening 
a  very  largfc  audience  was  interested 
and  responsive.  In  the  intermission  (■ 
Mayor  Curley.  speaking,  from  a  box,  I 
paid  a  tribute  to  Lincoln. 


ELIZABETH  MURRAY  IS 

HEADLINER  AT  KEITH'S 


Noted  Comedienne  Delights  Large 
Audience  with  a  Repertoire  of 
j  Songs. 

Elizabeth  M.  Murray,  who  has  won 
J  success  in  musical  comedy,  and  recently 

I  one  of  the  features  of  "Cohan's  Revue." 

II  was  the  headline  attraction  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  last  evening.  There  was 
a  large  and  highly  pleased  audience. 

Miss  Murray  was  heard  in  a  group  of 
songs  and  told  several  stories.  Whether 
the  comedienne  essays  Italian,  the  Celti# 
or  the  coon  dialect,  her  work  is  always 
finished;  she  gives  her  attention  to  the 
little  points  and  the  result  is  a  con- 
vincing performance.  In  her  group  of 
songs  the  singer  fell  back  upon  her  old 
success,.  "The  6:15."  with  its  happy 
burlesque  of  the  bibulous  commuter. 
Miss  Murray  was  especially  in  the 
vein  in  "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen.  Mary 
Ann,"  and  it  is  in  songs  of  this  style  that 
.she  reveals  the  excellence  of  her  art.  1 
The  song,  too.  had  the  advantages  of 
being  nicely  orchestrated. 

John  B.   Hymer  and  company  were 
seen    in    a    fantastic    comedv,  "Tom 
Walker   In    Dixie,"    written    and  pro- 
duced by  the  principal  comedian.  The 
piece  Is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
usual  run  of  darky  sketches,  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Hymer  to 
give  a  clever  character  study,  nicely 
bringing  out  the  superstitious  side  of 
the  old  Negro.    The  electric  chair  was 
introduced  into  the  act,  and  what  prom- 
ised to  be  a  gruesome  conclusion  fooled 
the  audience  into  a  happy  surprise. 
Other   acts   on   the  bill   were  Olga 
.  Mishka,  assisted  by  Eugene  Santo,  In 
classic    and    modern    dances;  Harry 
j  Cooper    and    company    in    a  comedv 
1  sketch,    "The    Mall    Carrier";  Daisy 
7  Dean,  displaying  unusual  and  wide  ac- 
4  compllshments  as  an  instrumentalist: 
,  Phil  Kelly  and  Joe  Galvin,  in  songs, 
j  chatter  and   character  acting;  Bessie 
and  Harry  Rempel  and  company,  in  an 
'odd  sketch,  "You";  Nelson  'Waring  it) 
a  pianologue,  and  the  Four  Earles,  in  i 
|  an  aerial  novelty. 

>v fry  ,  6  j 

Whether  the  radishes  are  boiled '  or 
raw,  whether  the  parsnips  look  oris* 
or  soggy,  when  you  are  at  table  do  not ; 
follow  tho  example  of  Dr.  Monso,  "a 
strange,  gross  man."  who.  dining  at  I 
Garrick's  house,  asked  a  timid  young  I 
woman  to  help  bJm  to  some  greens.! 
"She  did  her  officf.  eiow  am]  awkward-  ( 
ly.  and  he  called  out  again,  in  a  loud  i 
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voice:  'You  trollop,  some  greens,  I 
my!' "  Sine.  tt'Arblay,  narrating  thin 
Incident,  added:  "The  man,  it  seems, 
Was  a  humorist.  Oh,  from  sucli  humor- 
ists, heaven  shield  up'.  I  would  rather 
live  with  the  dullest  of  the  dull." 
t  There  Is  another  humorist  that  should 
■be  put  away  and  his  mouth  sealed  for 
ever.  He  is  the  man  that,  In  a  crowded 
*treet  car,  when,  although  passengers 
are  indecently  pressed  together  and  the 
Bmoke  of  their  torment  Is  going  up,  the 
ifcar  Etops  for  some  one  waiting  and  Im- 
patient, smiles  a  foolish  smile,  Bhowing 
a  lamentable  lack  of  dentistry,  and  ex- 
claims: "There's  always  room  for  one 

Concerning  Grog. 
Some  one  at  the  Porphyry  In  a  spirit 
of  scientific  Investigation  asked  ahout 
the  constituents  of  grog.  One  member, 
by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the 
uses  and  abuses  of  alcohol,  said  that 
the  liquor  in  grog  was  gin,  "cool,  re- 
freshing gin."  No  one  ventured  to  con- 
tradict him.  Yet  the  enlightener  was 
himself  in  darkness. 

Grog,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  origi- 
nally compounded  of  rum  and  water. 
"Seven-water  grog"  was  the  name  given 
by  sailors  to  weak  grog.  The  word  is 
said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  "grogram," 
applied  as  a  nickname  to  Admiral  Ver- 
non, because  he  wore  a  grogram  cloak, 
and  then  to  the  mixture  to  which  he 
ordered  served  instead  of  neat  spirits. 
I  We  quote  from  lines  written  by  one 
Trotter  on  board  the  Berwick  (1773): 

A  ralghtr  bowl  on  deck  he  drew, 

And  flllcd  it  to  the  brink: 
Sui'h  drank  the  Burford's  gallant  crew, 

And  Mich  the  sods  shall  drink. 
The  sacred  rone  which  Vernon  wore 
Was  drenched  within  the  same; 
i       And  hence  bis  virtues  guurd  our  shore, 
'         And  Grog  derives  its  mime. 

Three  years  before  these  lines  were 
'  written,  "groggy"  was  defined  as  a 
West  Indian  phrase:  "rum  and  water, 
without  sugar,  being  called  grogg  (sic)." 
The  two  "gg's"  make  the  drink  stiffcr, 
;i.s  tho  old  spelling  "dogge"  brings  to 
the  eye  a  ferocious  beast  with  all  his 
teeth  in  view.  Capt.  Grose  says  that 
Admiral  Vernon  introduced  grog  about 
1710.  When  did  the  events  in  "Treasure  I 
island"  take  place?  IsraeLHands  was 
a  pirate  in  1718.  but  Stevenson's  Pew 
was  living  in  1760.  The  serving  of  grog 
to  any  crew  with  which  Hands  sailed— 
as  in  the  drama  now  playing  here— is 
anachronistic,  unless  the  voyage  was 
made  before  1710. 

Is  grog  still  served  in  the  British 
navy?  And  is  the  strengthening  portion 
rum?    It  should  be,  for  rum  has  been 


[tin-  war  In 'gun  7    It  's  truly  mysterloi 

It  Is  "just   possible  that  she  took 
i  rearling  some  nf  the  literary  output 
I  John  'Savage  Shngholllon,  or  Capt.  Mar-| 
I  tin  Gale,  or   Williday  Htitherspoon,  at 
that  time.    Or  some  of  the  tales  of  the! 
wttllpus-wollopus  or  the  skinkorlnc  or 
other  stale  o'   Maine  vamtlnt.    1  never 
1ielie\e  more  than  half  of  that  stuff  my- 
|  self.    So*  when   Liverpool.  .large  Is  an- 
j  Flounced  as  dc;^l,  1  take  It  that  he  was 
I  only   half  dead,  and  confidently  await 

his  reappearance. 
J  Anyway,  systematic  lying  is  the  mpst 
I  useful  and  beneficial  of  all  lying.  Who- 
1  c  ver  undertakes  to  lie  ought  to  have  a 
(system.''  Then  the  reader  can  develo.i 
j  his  counter -system,  and  the  net  result 
is  ti  lth.  It  is  the  sporadic,  occasional 
unexpected  and  unsystematic  lying  of 
,  amateurs  that  (ha  s  all  the  damage.  The 
I  whole  subject  ought  to  be  taught  as  an 
I  art. 

1  wonder  what  it  was.  anyway-  The 
i  remark  Seemed  so  detached  and  remole- 
I  ly  disconnected  an  action,  as  if  a  sedate 
I  elderly  person  walking  down  Tremont 
|  street  were  suddenly  to  turn  and  hurl 
I  her  handbag  through  a  shop  window, 
I  then- march  on  again.  C.  T. 

Brookline. 


Flag. 


The  British 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  told  us  last) 
Saturday  that  it  took  "300  years  to 
make  the  British  flag."  If  by  this  In 
meant  the  full  periocr*of  development.! 
the  banner  of  St.  George  existed  some' 
centuries  earlier.  If  only  the  period  of 
later  change,  the  dates  given,  1606  to 
1801,  work  out  at  less  than  20')  years. 

The  idea,  that  the  "Jack"  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Jac.  the  common 
abbreviation  for  Jacobus  or  James,  does 
not  appeal  even  to  a  landlubber.  The 
naval  flag  had  been  in  use  since  Noah, 
and  undoubtedly  the  sailors  had  a  name 
for  it;  why  should  the  most  conserva- 
tive craft  in  the  world  change  the  name 
of  an  established  utensil  merely  because 
an  unpopular  stranger  had  altered  its 
style? 

'it  is  mote  probable  that  tho  use  of  the 
name  comes  from  the  Jack,  any  cheap 
substitute  for  the  bi  eastplate  and  back, 
used   by  the  common  sailors.  These 
weic  frequently  oiuir-.mented  with  the 
j  cross  of  St.   George   (e.  g.,  the  sup- 
porters  of   the   coat   of  arms   of  the 
Virginia  company),'  and   on  shipboard 
the  rough  breastplates  were  displayed 
around  the  bulwarks  and  lighting  tops. 
The  transfer  of  tho  name  to  a  flag  dis- 
played oh  a  short  staff  seems  easy. 
There  is  another  explanation  which  I 
I  offer  with  diffidence.    Under  Elizabeth, 
the  favorlte'  one  might  say  consecrated,  |  j  the  old  cross  of  St.  George  displayed  on 
drink  of  sea-faring  men.    You  read  of 
good  old  retired  captains  in  an  arbor 


would  have  a  hurtful  effect  on 
fixed  for  hours  In  the  condition  of 
i.  His  pioua  conclusion  Is  as  fol- 
low*: "We  must  object,  for  truth's  sake, 
to  the  tendency  to  account  for  natural 
coBsc'iuences  by  assigning  supernatural 
causes.  The  moon  is  no  divinity;  moon- 
light Is  no  divine  emanation  with  a  vin- 
Idicthc  animus,  and  those  who  counte- 
nance, such  silly  superstition  as  that 
moonstroke  is  a  mysterious,  evil  agency 
re  contributing  t0  a  polytheism  which 
leads  to  atheism;  for  many  gods  logi- 
cally means  no  God  at  all." 

Our  Women  in  War. 

Labouchcro,  an  eve  witness,  said  that 
in  1S70  the  American  doctors  and  nurses 
were  the  most  efficient  workois  among 
the  wounded  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  *  "It  is  the  dream  of  every  French 
soldier,  if  be  is  wounded,  to  be  taken  to 
the  American  ambulance.  They  seem  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  even  if 
their  legs  are  shot  off  the  skill  of  tho 
ICsculapii  of  the  United  Stales  will  make 

them  grow  again  I  have  a  great 

Weakness  for  the  American  glil  ;  she  puts 
her  heart  into  what  she  is  ahout.  When 
she  flirts  she  does  it  conscientiously ,  and 
when  she  nurses  the  most  uninviting 
looking  zouave  or  franctireur  she  does  H 
equally  conscientiously,  and  when  there 
js  nothing  more  to  do  for  them,  sits  pa.- 
jtiently  reading  to  them  or  playing  cards 

Tt  was  "E.  J.  H."  that  wished  to  know 
the  meaning  of  ."Shule.  shule.  shule.  I 
agra,"  the  poem  from  which  the  line  is  I 
taken,  also  the  name  of  the  author.  AVe  I 
have  received  several  letters  in  reply.  j 
That  of  "E.  C.  L."  saying  "Shule,  shule,  | 
sftule  I  rule"  is  In  a  college  song  known 
at  Yale  and  elsewhere— a  song  beginning  | 
"I  wish  I  lived  in  Boston  city"— is  not  to  I 
the  purpose.  As  we  remember  the  song, 
the  line  began,  "Shook  shool." 


np,  tramp,  tramp,  <J  iov 
A.  H."  of  East  Kingat 

Ijiys:  •'Farewell,  my  Love"  Wi 
Bussed  line  Is  an  old  Irish  1 
Mr.  Kdgar  P.  Howard  of 
speaks  of  a  "senseless  jingle." 

Shule.  Shale.  Sbule  T  rule 
Shule  X  Stiacksraek  Shule  I  rule 
First  time  1  saw  Sl!ly-bab-her-ee 
His  cum  nibble  Alii  boo  slo  reel. 


e  plaint. 

Brockton 


or  summer-house  overlooking  the  ocean. 
"Sweeping  the  offing  with  a  spyglass," 
while  on  a  table  stands  a  case  bottle 
of  pineapple  rum.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Quilp  drank  rum,  drank  it  neat, 
and  drank  it  piping  hot,  but  note  that 
his  "office"  was  on  a  wharf.  Pirates  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  always  drank 
rum,  as  in  New  England  it  was  long 

j  the  drink  at  a  barn  raising  or  the  put- 

i  ting  up  of  a  meeting  house. 

A  Proposed  Alliance. 

The  London  Dally  .Chronicle  tells  a 
strange  story.  Is  it  In  any  life  of  Bis- 
marck. It  is  said  that  he  once  thought 
of  an  American  fleet  fighting  with  Ger- 
many against  Austria.  In  1866,  he  dis-  j 
closed  the  scheme  to  an  American  jour- 
nalist. "At  the  outset  of  our  own  late 
war,  Austria  was  superior  to  us  by  sea, 
and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of  Italy;  so 
it  was  proposed  that  I  should  accept 
tho  services  of  some  of  your  most  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers  in  the  South 
with  6000  men  and  the  requisite  vessels." 
The  men  were  to  come  as  private  Indi- 
viduals, not  as  the  "confederate  fleet." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  adds:  "Bismarck 
went  to  the  length  of  sounding  theAmer- 
ican  minister  in  Berlin  on  the  subject, 
and  the  minister  wrote  to  Washington, 
which  scouted  the  suggestion,  and  so 
this  truly  germanlc  Idea  came  to  noth- 
ing." V  .  .  , 


Fiona  Macleod's  Poem. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

To  E.  J.  H.p  who  Inquires  about  the 
words.  "Shule.  shule,  shule,  agrah '. " 
These  words  arc  the.  refrain  of  a  song 
which  is  woven  ■  into  one  of  Fiona 
Macleod's  unearthly  beautiful  stories.  I 
think  in  the  collection  called  "From  the 
Hills  of  Dream."  The  words  are  Gaelic, 
that  is,  the  sound  Is,  though  not  the 
spelling ;  and  mean,  "Move,  move,  move 
to  me,  my  heart's  love !"  If  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  aright,  it  is  Eilidh's 
heart  cry  when  Islay  is  far  off  in  the 
southland,  and  she  believes  him  dead. 
Here  are  the  words  of  the  poem: 

His  face  was  glad  as  dawn  to  me. 

His  breath  was  sweet  as  dusk  to  me. 

Ills  eves  were  burning  flames  to  me, 
Shule,  Shule,  Shule,  agrah, 

The  broad  noon-day  was  night  to  me. 
The  tall-moon  night  -was  dark  to  me. 
The  stars  whirled  and  the  poles  span 
The  hour  CJod  took  htm  far  from  me. 

Perhaps  he  dreams  In  heaven  now. 

Perhaps  he  doth  in  worship  bow, 

A  white  flame  round  his  foam-white  brow, 

!        Shule,  Shule,  Shule.  agrah! 

I     I  laugh  to  think  of  him  like  this. 
Who  once  found  all  his  Joy  and  bliss 
Against  my  heart,  against  my  kiss, 

Shule,  Shule,  Shule.  agrah! 

Star  of  my  Joy,  art  still  the  same 
I     Now  thou  hast  gotten  a  new  name? 
'    Tulse  of  my  heart,  ray  Blood,  my  Flame. 

Shule,  Shule,  Shule.  agrah! 

I.  M.  I.. 


received  sever 
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who  wishes  to  khi 
-leaning  ot  "Shule.  shule.  shu 
'  in  What  poem  it  occurs,  and  w 
lu,  p..et.  These  letters  are  onto 
IB  [or  they  show  how  inteUUJt 
n-:  jniiv  disagree  in  the  slateHU 
,et     But  these  letters  must  w 


the  different  masts  already  indicated 
command  rank.  She,  of  course,  had  her 
own  personal  banner.  Might  not  the 
snilormen  have  applied  the  name  to  the 
ling  indicating  the  "Jack  in  Office"? 

Tho  quotation  of  the  official  descrip- 
tion is  inexact,  not  to  say  misleading. 
In  the  last  line,  "fimbriated  by  the  sal- 
tire,"  instead  of  "fimbriated  as  the  last" 
does  not  falsify  the  blazon,  and  prob- 
ably follows  the  proclamation. 

Figure  No.  5,  "The  Union  Jack  as  it 
stands  today,"  would  be  more  pleasing 
if  it  followed  official  usage. 

As  far  as  known,  the  admiralty  regu- 
lations prescribe  that  the  width  of  it; 
border  shall  bo  taken  off  the  SJ.  Pat- 
rick'.- saltire,  so  that  the  two  together 
only  equal  the  width  of  the  St.  Andrew 
Tills  was  probably  not  intended  as  an 
injustice  to  Ireland  but  because  the  full 
equal,  width  of  the  red  would  kill  the 
other  colors.  H.  M.  B. 

Boston. 

P.  S.  The  Jacobean  sailors  were  not 
very  familiar  with  coins  or  documents, 
bearing  the  superscription  of  "Jap.' 
They  spent  the  fust,  and  for  tho  most 
part  could  not  read  tho  second 

The  origin  of  "Jack,"  meaning  a  ship's 
flag  of  smaller  size  than  the  ensign,  is 
|  somewhat  obscure.  The  word,here  has 
obably  a  diminutive  meaning,  as  if 
short  for  "jack  flug,"  as  we  have  jack 
brick,  jack-fish,  jack  cross  trees.  This 
note  contributed  by  Prof.  J.  JSC.  Laugh- 
tpn  to  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is  perti 
r.ent:  "In  British  use  the  jack  has  been 
since  the  17th  century  (except  under 
the  Commonwealth)  a  small  sized  'union 
flag'  of  the  period,  which  has  also  been, 
since  1707,  inserted  in  the  upper  canton 
pf  the  ensign:  hence  (he  name  'union 
Jack'  is  often  Improperly  applied  to  thel 
union  Mag  itself,  when  this  is  not  car- 
ried or  used  as  a  Jack.  Every  maritime 
nation  lias  a  Jack  of  its  own  ;  this  is 
usually,  either  as  in  Great  Britain,  the 
German  empire,  Sweden  and  the  United 
States,'  the  same  as  the  canton  of  the 
ensign,  or  as  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, identical  with  the  ensign,  only 
smaller-." — Ed. 


From  Petrus  Hispanus 

I  "Put  the  feete  of  Hens  In  hot  embers 
till  the  scales  or  skinne  thereof  be  sep- 
arated and  shrunke  from  the  Logs,  and 
with  the  same  skin  warme,  rub  warts 
three  or  four  times  or  more,  and  It  will 
drive  them  away."   ^^^^ 

Tho   Herald    stated   last  Wednesday 

|  that  grog  was  so  called  after  the  nick* 
name  of  Admiral  Vernon,  known  to  his 
men  as  "Old  Grog,"  because  he  wore  a 
Ing  Hair,"  written   by  Gerald  Griffin,,    grogranl  cioak.    Mr.  Ernest  Weekley  In 

author  of  the  novel  '.^^^S^.;"  i -J  his  entertaining  book.  "The  Romance  of 

perhaps  better  known  to    orr-isianaers  m 

In  its  dramatized  version,  "The  Colleen;  J  Words,"  says  that  Admiral  \  enion  was 

|  In  the  habit  of  wearing  grogram 
breeches.  Would  that  that  essential 
point  could  be  settled  definitely  and  for 

I  all  time! 


"Shule,  Agra." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  words  "shule.  shule.  shule.  agra" 
pre  part  of  the  refrain  of  a  very  beauti-  | 
ful  song  entitled  "My  Mary  of  the  Curl- 


for  the 


I  I 


A  Note  on  Lying. 

ne  World  Wngs: 

,  inditnsnt:  dame  rose  the  other  day 
l,.  in  tho  Herald,  that  she  bc- 
Pd  that  "Tho  Herald,  with  "«  Ot*« 
spapers,  has  b 
-,  to  u-  ever 
iced.' 


Swt 


en  lying  systematl 
the  war  com 
inehensive  and 
•iv.  but  rather 


Moon  Blindness. 

We  refer  our  correspondents  who  have 
written   on   the   subject   of  blindness 
caused  by  exposure  to  moonbeams  to 
"Moon   Lore,"    by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Hurley,  F.  R.  A.  S.  (London,  1S85).  The 
jflj  reverend  gentleman  begins'   "It  will  be 
fi  thought  rashly  iconoclastic  if  we  cast 
,0  least  doubt  upori^the  idea  that  blind- 
^S0  is  caused  directly  by  the  light  of 
ie  moon.    So  many  cases  have  been 


Bawn." 

"Shule"  is  phonetic  spellin 
Gaelic  "siubhal,"  meaning  "walking," 
and  "agra"  is  the  same  for  the  Gaelic 
"a  gradh."  "my  love."  The  whole  lhie 
may  be  freely  translated  Into  English 
as  "Come  (or  hasten),  come  my  love." 
The  words  are  set  to  the  music  of  an 
«ld  Irish  song,  very  sweet  to  Irish  ears 
MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 

East  Brewster. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  quotes  the  first  verb^ 
Viut  from  memory.— Ed. 

Griffin's  Poem. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Louella  D. 
Everett  of  Boston  for  a  copy  of  Gerald 
Griffin's  poem.  "According  to  a  foot- 
note in  the  New  Universal  Irish  Song 
Bodk.  from  which  I  copy  it.  the  trans- 
lation is  'Come,  come,  come,  my 
*lfi rlinf?  ' 

'we  have  space  only  for  the  first  three 
I  verses:  .  I 

,Mv  Mary  of  the  curling  hair 
The  laughing  teeth  and  bashful  avr. 
Our  bridal  morn  is  dawning  fair, 
With  blushes  in  the  skies. 

Shule.  shule,  shule  agra 
Shule  go  socnlr  agu«,  shule  .noon. 

My  lore!  my  pearl ! 
Mt  own  dear  girl! 

"mountain  maid,  arise. 

Wnkc,  linnet  of  the  osier  grove! 
Wake,  trembling,  stainless,  virgin  dore! 
Wake,  mestllug  of  a  parent's  love. 
Let  Moran  see  thine  eyes. 
Shule,  sbule,  etc. 

I  am  no  stranger.  «iroud  and  gay. 
To  win  thee  from  thy  *ome  away. 
And  find  thee,  for  a  distant  day, 
A  theme  for  wasting  sighs.  X 
Shule,  shule.  etc. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Richardson  of  Newton- 
ville  refers  "E.  J.  H."  to  an  old  Irish 
song  with  an  English  version  by  A.  Jr. 
Grave.  It  mav  be  found  in  "Songs  of  the 
Four  Nations"  (No.  40),  edited  by  Har- 
old Boulton,  the  music  arranged  by  Ar- 
thur  Somervell.    "In  this   edition  the 
translation  of   'Shule.   shule.   agra  is 
given  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  as  "Come, 
come,  my  love.'  " 

Far  Astray? 

Mr.  S-  Harrocks  of  Westminster  speaks 
of  "the  old  Irish  'Come  all  ye'  "  and 
gives  this  chorus: 

Shule,  shule,  shule  agra, 
Time  alone  eun  ease  my  woe 
For  I  Will  rtye  my  petticoat  red  _ 
And  round  the  world  I'll  beg  my  bread 
For— my  Johnnie,  he's  gone  for  a  soldier. 
"J.  D.  K."  writes:  "The  song  'E.  J. 
H'    asks    for     'Johnny's   Gone    for  a 
Soldier.'  was  'sung  by  Billy  Kersands. 
All  I  recall  follows: 

I'll  dye  tnv  coat,  I'll  dye  it  red, 
Hound  the.  world  I'll  beg  my  bread  . 
Sure  the  lad  ot  my  heart  from  me  did  go, 
My  Johnny's  gone  for  a  soldier. 


I 


Shule.  shule,  sbule.  ngra' 


Was  Sarah  Knock-kneed? 

I  Painters  of  high  reputation  Were 
j  called  Into  a  London  court  on  May  16 

•  to  answer  the.  question  whether  George 
Romney  ever  painted  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  "the  incomparable  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons";  and  if  so,  whether  he  would 
have  painted  her  In  a  knock-kneed  po- 
sition (Mr.  Huntington  of  New  York  is 
suing  a  firm  of  art  dealers  in  London 
for  having  sold  him  a  Romney  that  he 
declares  to  be  bogus.)  The  cablegram 
announcing  this  fact  was  perhaps  loose- 
ly worded,   for  Mrs.   Siddons  certainly 

■■:  sat  for  Romney.  He  made  a  sketch  of 
;  her  In   1783,   "the    finished   replica  of 

*  which  the  Morning  Chronicle,  May  8. 
1786,  called  his  'incomparable  head  of 
Mrs    Siddon      which  Raphael  would  be 

/'glad  of.  penetrated  by  something  supc- 
1  rlor  even  to'Taste!'"  This  sketch  was 
I  Bold  at  Christie's,  London,  in  1906.  for 
2500  guineas.  Romney  also  introduced 
her  as  "Tragedy"  in  his  picture  "The 
Infant  Shakespeare  Instructed  by  the 
Passions."  But  the  main  question  in 
the  discussion  Is  this:  Was  Sarah 
knock-kneed?  We  have  been  informed 
by  artists,  teachers  of  physical  culture 
and  dancing,  stage  managers,  that  the 
great  majority  of  women  (hat  came 
before  them  were  knock-kneed.  We 
•.egret  to  say  that  the  biographers  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  fail  us.  Even  Mrs.  Clement 
Parsons,  the  latest  one,  is  not  in- 
forming. 

When  Sarah  was  young,  a  friend  of 
her  father's  mourned  because  she  was 
too  thin  artd  alt  eyes.  "To  this  first  de- 
fect she  lived  to  look  back  with  wistful 
remembrance;  the  second,  also,  ceased, 
as  the  contour  of  her  face  grew  fuller 
and  fuller.'"  Her  eyes  were  seplar 
brown;  like  heavy  velvet  when  tho: 
were  at  rest.  "Her  beauty  consisted 
the  setting  of  her  full-orbed  eyes,  t 
upward  curl  of  her  dark  and  silk 
lashes,  the  shape  of  her  chin  and  fore- 
head, the  modelling  of  her  deep  bosom 
and  nobly  muscular  shoulder— for  hers 
was  a  robust,  not  a  fragile  charm 
Walpole  did  not  find  her  nose  accordin 
(0  the  Greek  standard.  Gainshorougtti 
painting  her,  threw  down  his  brush,  and 
exclaimed:  "Damir.it,  Madam,  there  is 
no  end  to  your  nose!"  We  do  not  llk« 
to  think  that  she  was  knock-kneed. 
Hamilton,  the  painter,  and  his  wife  as 
the  was  leaving  his  studio  likened  he* 
to  a  sculptured  Ariadne  on  the  staircase. 
Tale  Wilkinson,  a  man  not  easily 
pleased,  remarked:  "Were  a  wild  Indian 
flask  me,  What  was  like  a  queen  >  I 
rould  have  bade  him  look  at  Mrs.  SitH 
,'fldns."      Surelv  tho  superb  creature  IB 


tshawl-like  garment."    She  played 
Hud  ninl   Imogen.     Let   us  quote 
I'nnsons'a  biography:    "In  'a! 
Ing  the   male  habit,"  as  Rosalind 

loo  prudish  lor  anything:.  Her  bcatw 


tiful 


\\  lines  of  thl 
YiaVe~brought  It  Into  general  favor.  I 
i:ut  i  ven  in  regard  to  this,  who  cannot 
but  wish  that  the  spangles  should  bo 
taken  out.  and  a  good  honest  flag;  be 
stibsn mted  for  the  banner." 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  in  White's  opinion.  j 
impossible  as  a  national  hymn,  al 


immjrulpd  the  Rosalind  'vestment.'  and  Itelr- 
for  she  played  the  part  from  choice, 


;<"'ol. 


tagc  figure  was  disguised  "V        tho,,Kh  ,h„  author  of  "The  New  Priest: 

at  Conception  Bay."  commemorated  the 
encounter  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment with  the   mob   in    Baltimore  in  ' 
verses  to  the  air. 

"  'Hail  Columbia'  is  really  worse  than 
Tankce  Hoodie.'   That  has  a  character. 
II hough  it  is  comic!  and  it  is  respecta 


oi'ijfuoiis  vestment  that  seemed  neither 
ile  nor  female, '  and  some  one  ol>- 
rved  that  she  walked  about  as  little 
as  possible.  With  referent:©  to  a  later 
'page's'  dress,  six-  wrote  characteristi- 
cally to  William  Hamilton,  as  follows: 
"Mrs.  Siddons  would  be  extremely  obliged 
to  IV 


Ir.  Hamilton  if  he  would  be  so  good  bJp  h0(.ause  j,  makes  no  pretence.  But 
is  to  make  her  a  sligrht  sketch  jjfJr  a ,  DOl'n  ,nc  words  and  music  of  'Hail  Co- 
boy's  dress,  to  conceal  Ihe  perwl)  as  mIT)1)uy  are  commonplace,  vulgar  and 


much  a.s  .possible.'  The  newspapers  rldl- 


ed  \t 

and  it  was  her  duty  to  dress  it  natural 


pretentious;  and  the  people  themselves 
have  found  all  this  out." 

Compare   with   these   strictures,  the 
„  eulogy  pronounced  on  the  three  airs  by 
On  all  occasions,  she  was  ultra -nice|  <h(.  Senator  in  Dc  Mille's  "Dodge  Club 
as   to   'the    limits'    (to    quote  I*iineh'sj  fj^ji,  •• 

Frenchman!  "of  her  propriety.'  "  This   

leads  one  to  think  that  she  may  have 
been  knock-kneed,  after  all. 


■:lii 
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The  talk  about  a  "national  anthem" 
at  should  express  the  patriotic  spirit 
f  this  country  In  a  dignified  and  at 
same  time  popular  manner  continues 
nd  will  continue.    There  are  the  old 
proaches  against  the  "Star  Spangled 
inner,"  that  it  Is  not  singable,  that  it 
:is  only  of  local  interest,  etc,  etc..  etc. 
ome  object  to  it  because  it  is  of  Eng- 
h  origin;  others  because  the  tune  was 
rlginally  tfcxt  of  a  drinking  song.  There 
even  dispute  about  the  authorship, 
5  if  Sir!  O.  G.  fionneck  had  not  settled 
at  question. 

Borne    one"  has    written  "8«triotle" 

ords  for  "Dixie,"  not  recognizing  the 
ct  that  the  tune  itself  Is  the  thing, 
r.  Alfred  F.  Denghausen,  singer  and 
usician,  has  published  an  "American 1 
ational  Hymn"  which  was  sung  for 
W-  first  time  at  the  Columbus  day  exer- 
ses  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  Faneuil 
all  (1916).   We  have  received  from  Mr.  . 
rorge  Warren  Hayford  of  Lynn  a  copy 
his  "Arise,  America,"  and  "America!  > 
Country  Great  and  Free."    Oliver  i 
|itson  Company  has  published  a  collec- 
of  "Patriotic  Songs  of  America," 
^ginning  with  "America"  and  ending  !■ 
ith  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 
ome,"  but  without  the  pleasing  variant 
the  last  line— "And  we'll  all  get  blind 
link  when  Johnny  comes  marching 
mo"— a  variant  that  was  shouted  even 
temperate"  persons  In  the  sixties.  In 
c.ober,  1916,  Mr.  A.  Maynard  Lyon  of 
ew  York,  97  years  old  and 
if  incss  associate  of  Henry  Clews,  an- 
nmced  that  he  had  completed  a  sub- 
ltute  for  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

was  In  97  lines  of  blank  verse.  Mr.  i 
yon  had  worked  on  this  anthem  for 
any  years. 

But  is  there  really  any  need  of  a  new 
r.liem?  It  is  true  that  nine  out  of  ten 
•rson3  cannot  sing  "The  Star  Span- 
ni  Banner"  and  do  not  know  all  the 
ords  of  even  the  first  verse.  The  pict- 
■(  i  by  the  ingenious  Briggs  of  a 
t  ier  making  a  mess  of  this  verse  af-j 
he  bad  urged  his  little  son  to  show 
patriotism  by  singing  the  anthem 
cm  memory  is  most  amusing  because 
is  an  every-day  experience. 
I 'i  the  Civil  War  a  committee,  includ- 
S  i  luiian  C.  Velplanck,  Hamilton  Fish,  > 
rge  William  Curtis,  John  A.  Dix, 
.  II.  Grinnell,  Richard  Grant  White 
id  other  prominent  New  Yorkers  of- 
:  ed  a  prize  of  $500  or  a  gold  medal' 
that  value  for  words  and  music, 
vhethcr  the  latter  be  original,  or  se- 
c  ted  and  adapted"  by  the  same  hand ; 
ir  the  hymn  alone  or  for  the  music 
one  if  original,.  $250  or  a  gold  medal' 
that  value.  Twelve  hundred  manu- 
ripte  were  handed  iri,  with  new  music 
i  ene-third  of  them.  Not  one  of  these  ; 
.inns  was  deemed  to  satisfy  all  the' 
■  luirements,  and  so  the  prize  was  not 
.raided.  The  competition,  however, 
as  noi  wholly  in  vain.  It  brought 
•out  t lie  publication  of  Richard  Grant 
lute's  entertaining  essay,  "National 
i  inns :  How  They  Are  Written  and  1 
■<\v  They  Are  Not  Written :  a  Lyric 
id  National  Study  for  the  Times"  (New 
Lirk.  1861),  and  it  inspired  "Orpheus 
Kerr"  (Robert  H.  Newell)  to  write 
s  amusing  parodies  in  the  manner  of 
ell-known  poets. 

White    then   objected    to   "The  Star 
singled  Banner"  because  as  a  patriotic 
ng  for  the  people  at  large  it  was  use- 
"The  range  of  the  air,  an  octave 
,d  a  half,  places  it  out  of  the  compass 
ordinary  voices;  and  no  change  that 
been  made  in  it  has  succeeded  in 
,\  la  ting     this     paramount  objection, 
ilhout  depriving  the  music  of  thatchar- 
.eristic  spirit  whichC  is  given  by  its 
lick  ascent  through  such  an  extended 
.nige   of  notes.    The  words,  too,  are 
Itogcther  unfitted  for  a  national  hymn, 
arc  almost  entirely  descriptive,  and 
particular  event.  .  .  .  They  paint 
lure,  they  do,  not  embody  a  senti- 
The  lines  are.  also,  too  long,  and 
liyme  too  involved  for  a  truly  pa- 
ne     They    tax    the  memory; 


Wo  have  spoken  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr's 
parodies.  Here  are  somevof  his  "Re- 
jected National  Anthems." 

EMERSON. 
Source  immaterial  of  material  naught, 

Focus  of  lif-'lit  infinitesimal, 
Sum  of  all  tlungl  by  sleepless  Nature  wrought, 
<jf  which  the  abnormal  man  is  decimal. 

Refract  is  prism  Immortal,  from  thy  stars 
T'>  Ul«  stars  blent  incipient  on  our  Hag, 

Ttin  beam  translucent,  neutrifying  death: 
And  raise  to  Immortality  the  rag. 


HOLMES. 
A  dlngnosis  of  our  hlst'ry  proves 
Our  native  laud  a  land  Its  native  lores; 
Us  birth  a  deed  obstetric  without  peer, 
Rj  growth  a  source  of  wonder  far  and  near. 

T"  love  it  more  behold,  how  foreign  shores 
Sink  into  uothingnesx  besides  Its  stores: 
Hyde  Part  at  heat— though  counted  ultra-grand— 
The  "Ilosloa  C'omniou"  of  Victoria's  land. 


AIJMUCH.  :IU., 
The  little  brown  squirrel  hops  in  the  corn. 

The  cricket  quaintly  sines;  ' 
The  emerald  pigeon  nods  bis  head. 

And  the  shad  in  the  river  springs. 
The  dainty  sunflower  hangs  Its  head 

(in  the  shore  of  the  summer  sea; 
And  better  far  that  I  were  dead, 

If  Maud  did  not  love  me. 

I  InTC.the  squirrel  that  hops  In  the  <orn. 

And  the' cricket  that  quaintly  slugs; 
And  the  anjerald  pigeon  that  nods  his  head, 

And  the  shad  that  sally  springs. 
I  love  the  dainty  sunflower,  too. 

And  Maud  with  her  snowy  breast; 
I  love  them  all;  hut  I  love— I  love—  . 

I  love  my  country  best. 


N.  P.  WILLIS. 
One  hue  of  our  flag  is  taken 

From  the  cheeks  of  my  blushing  Pet, 
And  its  stars  beat  time  and  sparkle 

Like  the  studs  on  her  chemisette. 
Its  blue  Is  the  ocean  shadow 

That  hides  in  her  dreamy  eyes. 
It  conquers  all  men.  like  her. 

And  still  for  a  Union  flies. 


WHITTIER. 
Illy  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock 
Ifitill  finds  its  roots  firm-bound  In  Plymouth 

Rock. 

once   ai  iAnd  all  thy  sons  unite  in  one  grand  wish— 
TTo  keep  the  virtues  of  Prescrv— ed  Fish. 

Preserv— ed  Fish  the  Deacon  stern  and  true 
Told  our  New  England  what  her  sons  should  do. 
And  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty  and  right, 
Then  the  whole  land  were  lost  indeed  In  night. 

A  poem  by  Bryant,  beginning  "The 
sun  sinks  softly  to  his  evening  post," 
was  rejected  because  the  first  line  was 
considered  to  be  an  advertisement  of  the 
newspaper  edited  by  him. 


Here  are  a  few  notes  taken  at  random' 

about  national  anthems: 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  the 
tliii'd  verse  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 


ner," which  has  been  deleted  as  con- 
taining sentiments  unfriendly  to  the 
British. 

Just  100  years  ago  yesterday  was  born 
Carl  Wilhelm.  the  Crefeld  music  teacher 
w/fca  gave  Germany  "The  Watch  on  the 
Khirfb."  Wilhelm,  who  is  said  to  have 
done  moxj  of  his  composing  in  lager 
shops,  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  na- 
tional anthem,  nut  only  a  part-song  for 
a  male  voice  choir,  and  when  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine"  was  first  sung  in 
1854  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  seems 
to  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  it.  Like 
many  another  song  writer,  his  pecuniary 
reward  was  insignificant,  but  he  lived 
Just  long  enough  to  hear  his  song  gush 
Into  fame  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  —  London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

There  is  one  Russian  who  must  have 
feelings  entirely  his  own  in  respect  of 
recent  happenings  In  Russia,  namely. 
Prince  Lvov,  the  wonderful  chief  of  the 
Zemstvos,  now  prime  minister.  For  is 
he  not  the  grandson  of  the  Gen.  Lvov 
who  composed  the  national  hymn  of 
Russia?  Of  course,  that  hymn  is  now 
taboo,  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
posed for  the  glorification  of  tfie  late 
dynasty. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  new  German  national  anthem — 
words  by  the  Kaiser  and  music  by  Rich- 
ard Strauss — will  no  doubt  prove  worthy 
of  such  illustrious  collaborators.  There 
is  one  earlier  example  of  a  royal  author 
trying  his  hand  at  this  kind  of  work. 
During  his  sbc  months'  reign  in  Portu- 
gal Pedro  V.  (subsequently  Emperor  of 
Brazil)  wrote  a  national  anthem  which 
remained  In  vogue  until  the  revolution 
of  1910.  The  only  example  I  can  recall 
of  a  national  anthem  written  by  a  poet 
of  the  front  rank  Is  BJornstJerne  BJorn- 
son's  stirring  "Hymn  to  Norway." — Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 


"It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Wagner,  who  did  not.  know  how  to 
exult  rapturously,  was  not  at  all  favored 

at  the  time  of  Germany's  last  war  with 
France,  in  1878  he  wrote  an  article  en-  • 
titled  'What  Is  German?'  In  this  he 
concedes  the  superiority  of  the  'Mar- 
seillaise' to  the  'Watch  on  the  Rhine," 
which  he  contemptuously  describes  as  a 
weak,  insipid  production  in  the  style  of 
the  things  favored  by  the  male  choruses 
of  Germany— eln  ziemlich  flaues  Liedes- 
tafelproduct.  In  the  same  article  he 
tells  how  he  was  snubbed  when  he  of- 
fered his  'Kalsermarsch.' 

"After  the  return  of  our  victorious 
army  I  made  private  Inquiries  in  Berlin 
whether.  In  case  a  grand  ceremonial  in 
honor  of  the  fallen  soldiers  were  pros- 
Jected,  I  could  be  permitted  to  provide  a 
piece  for  such  a  solemn  occasion.  But 
I  was  told  that  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  to  make  special  provision  for 
painful  impressions  to  accompany  the 
joyous  return  of  the  army.  I  proposed, 
still  privately,  another  piece,  which  was 
to  accompany  the  entrance  of  the  army, 
and  Into  which,  at  the  close— say  in  de- 
filing before  the  victorious  monarch— 
the  excellent  vocal  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army  might  join  with  some  popular 
melody.  But  this  would  have  necessi- 
tated serious  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  completed  long  be- 
fore, and  I  was  dissuaded  from  my 
project.  Consequently  I  arranged  my 
'Kaisermarsch*  for  the  concert  hall,  for 
which  let  it  be  adapted,  as  well  as  may 
be. 

"How  well  it  would  have  been  adapted 
to  its  intended  purpose  is  made  plain  by  . 
the  'table  of  contents'  of  this  great 
march  made  by  Pohl: 

"  'Encased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  prepared 
for  battle,  the  Emperor  marches  past 
with  his  renowned  generals;  the  people 
crowd  about  him  enthusiastically,  the 
swords  glitter;  "A  Stronghold  Sure  Is 
Our  Lord"  (Luther's  choral)  is  the  bat- 
tle cry,  which  rises  above  all  the  din  of 
battle,  and  in  the  folk  song,  "Hail,  Hail, 
the  Kaiser,"  the  song  of  triumph  reaches 
Its  climax.  This  is  genuine  German 
music'  " 

It  must  be  very  trying  for  a  sovereign 
to  take  a  dislike  to  the  strains  of  his 
own  national  anthem.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  predecessor  of  the  dethroned 
Shah  of  Persia.  When  Nasr-ed-Din  vis- 
ited Manchester,  in  1889,  a  band  at  the 
railway  station  struck  up  the  Persian 
national  anthem.  The  Shah  promptly 
sent  a,  messenger  begging  them  most 
courteously  to  change  the  tune.<  He  had 
heard  it  so  frequently  since  his  arrival 
in  England  a  fortnight  previously  that 
it  was  beginning  to  get  on  his  nerves. 
The.  monarch's  wishes  were,  of  course, « 
respected,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  stay  here  he  was  spared  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  offending  tune.  The  story  of 
how  Lord  Kitchener  improvised  an  Af- 
ghan national  anthem  .out  of  one  of 
Handel's  solemn  marches  might  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  legend  about  the  Japa- 
nese national  anthem.  When  the  late 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  writing  the  , 
"Mikado."  he  asked  a  friend  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Japan  for  a  few 
Japanese  melodies,  and  among  those 
submitted  was  one  which  Sir  Arthur'1 
was  assured  was  the  Japanese  national 
aTithem.  This  seemed  the  very  thing  to 
accompany  the  entrance  of  the  Mikado 
in  the  second  act  of  the  opera,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  composer  worked  in  the' 
supposed  imperial  melody  at  that  point.' 
Its  barbaric  strains  still  perform  the 
same  duty,  but  it  has  long  since  been 
unmasked  as  a  sort  of  music  hall  tune 
which  at  one  time  was  as  popular  in 
Japan's  streets  as  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-i 
ay"  in  England.— London  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, May,  1912. 

Although-  very  little  known,  the  Serbi-' 
an  national  hymn  is  one  of  the  finest  in  1 
the  world.  It  is  set  to  stirring  music  by 
Davorin  Yenko  that  would  make  a  mag- 
nificent hymn  tune  for  use  in  churches.  U 
The  words  have  been  translated  by  Eliz-  >• 
abeth  Chrlstitch,  and  the  following  are, 
the  first  and  last  verses: 

God  of  Justice!  Thou  Who  saved  us 

When  in  deepest  bondage  cast. 
Hear  Thy  Serbian  children's  voices. 

Be  our  help  as  in  the  past. 
With  Thy  mighty  hand  sustain  u». 

Still  our  rugged  pathway  trace; 
God,  our  Hope!  protect  >and  cherish 

Serbian  crown  and  Serbian  race! 

On  our  sepulchre  of  ages  , 
Breaks  the  resurrection  morn. 
Prom  the  slough  of  direst  slavery 

Serbia  anew  is  born. 
Through  five  hundred  years  of  durance 

We  have  knelt  before  Thy  face. 
All  our  kin,  O  God!  deliver! 
Thns  entreats  the  Serbia  u  race. 
The  music  has  been  scored  for  a  large 
orchestra  by  Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  when 
it  was  performed  at  the  Queen's  Hall 
the  whole  audience  rose  and  cheered.—  ' 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

No  version  of  tho  national  anthem,  J 
which  the  London  county  council  is  bent 
upon  improving  for  the  schools,  con- 
tains nowadays  Sheridan's  historical 
stanza.  George  III.  had  Just  arrived  in 
the  royal  box  at  Drury  Lane  In  1798,  and 
was  bowing  to  the  audience,  when  a 
pistol  was  fired  at  the  King  by  a  lunatic 
in  the  pit.  The  bullet  struck  the  roof  of 
the  box-  "God  Save  the  King"  was  then 
sung  three  times  in  succession,  and  at 
the  third  time  this  impromptu  stanza 
was  added  by  Sheridan: 

From  every  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 
Sf'Sajl'.        God  save  the  King! 
O'er  him  Thine  arm  extend, 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Onr  father,  prince  and  friend- 
God  save  the  Kins ! 
—London  Daily  Chronicle.  . 
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M.  i  lenrT Oanges.  who  Is  remembered 
by  many  as  a  leading  baritone  during 
the  last  seaeon  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  Company,  has  been  bravely  fight- 
ing In  the  artillery  sen-ice  for  France 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  while 
his  wife  has  been  caringr'for  the  wound- 
ed and  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lyons. 

Friends  in  Boston  have  received  a 
letter  from  him  dated  April-  20.  It  Is 
needless  to  say  that  he  Is  delighted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  (Tn  a  former  letter,  Dec.  8  he  i 
had  spoken  of  the  American  sympathy 
for  France,  and  how  warmly  Anieri-  j 

cans,  combatants,  aviators  or  in  the 
ambulance  service  were  appreciated  by 
his  countrymen.)  "Truly  America,"  he, 
writes,  "has  been  the  only  neutral  coun- 
try that  deserves  on  our  part  infinite 
gratitude.  All  Frenchmen  who  reflect 
are  of  this  opinion.  After  America 
comes  Switzerland  (but  only  a  part  of 
Switzerland).  All  the  other  neutrals,  if 
the  King  of  Spain  be  excepted,  deserve, 
to  be  treated  only  as  foes.  Whoever  is 
not  with  us,  for  the  cause  that  is  most 
just,  is  against  us.  Again,  bravo  for 
your  beautiful  land,  and  Vivent  les 
Etats  Unls!" 

M.  Danges,  when  he  wrote  in  April, 
was  living  in  villages  completely  devas- 
tated "by  these  brutal  Bodies"  before 
their  retreat  last  month.  "Out  of  500 
houses  of  the  little  region  where  I  am, 
only  four  remain  standing.  All  the  oth- 
ers have  been  burned,  pulverized  by  ex- 
plosives, and  we  sleep  in  ruins  without 
shelter  against  the  rain  which  beats  fu- 
riously on  us,  as  has  the  snow  for  a 
fortnight.  But  that  is  nothing.  We  are  , 
sure  of  victory;  all  that  is  necessary  Is 
still  a  little  patience.  I  assure  you  we 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  this." 

When  M.  Danges  had  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence In  March  he  took  the  part  of 
Scarpia  in  "Tosca"  at.  Toulouse,  with 
marked  success.  He  states  that  in  spite 
of  his  soldier's  life  he  is  in  an  excellent 
voeal  condition. 


Mme.  Johanna  Gadski's  public  letter. 
|  stating  that  she  has  never  spoken  or 
acted  against  this  country  during  the 
war.  came  rather  late,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  her  contract  had  not 
been  renewed  by  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Unfortun- 
ately for  her,  speeches  made  by  her,  im- 
prudent speeches  to  say  the  least,  to 
reporters  in  New  York,  are  still  remem- 
bered. The  New  York  Times  of  May  12 
summed  up  the  situation  neatly: 

"Mme.  Gadski's  proclamation  to  the 
American  public  possesses  interest  as  a 
human  document,  of  course,  but  not  all 
of  us  are  psychologists  eager  to  observe 
for  their  own  sake  the  workings  of  the 
feminine  mind,  and  such  of  us  as  do  not 
belong  to  that  class  read  through  the 
eminent  singer's  announcement  only  to 
be  disappointed  by  her  failure  to  give  us 
any  real  information.  She  intimates 
that  she  has  a  grievance  against  the 
American  public — or  is  it  against  the 
Metropolitan  management? — but  she 
does  not  tell  us  what  it  Is,  and  while 
■she  declares  herself  appreciative  of 
what  the  United  States  has  done  for 
her  in  the  past,  she  gives  no  slightest 
hint  as  to  whether,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  we  insist  that  whoever  is 
not  for  us  is  against  us.  her  sympa- 
thies are  with  this  country  or  with  its 
enemies. 

"That  Mme.  Gadskl  should  be  pro- 
German   is   understandable   to  every- 
body and   therefore  not  surprising  to  1 
anybody.    A  woman  of  her  intelligence, 
however,  should  not  expect  to  be  pro-  j 
German  and  yet  to  retain  here  the  per- 
sonal favor  that  was  accorded  to  her  }■ 
when  the  American  puhlic  had  tp  think 
only  of  her  professional  abilities  and  of 
the    truly    notable    thoroughness    and  J 
readiness  with  which  she  has  always  j 
met  and  fulfilled  her  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"Mme.  Gadski  says  that  she  has  been 
'again  too  outrageously  and  unjustly 
attacked.'  By  whom  and  in  regard  to 
what?  If  her  affection  for  her  father- 
land and  her  approval  of  its  acts  and 
policies  have  never  been  expressed  in 
ways  offensive  to,  or  intolerable  by, 
American  sensibilities,  she  had  only  to 
say  so  in  a  convincing  manner  and  such 
antagonism  to  herself  as  may  now  exist 
would  have  been  transferred  at  once  to 
her  calumniators.  She  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  proving  herself  a  victim  of 
persecution  or  even  of  unkindness,  and 
while  there  Is  no  inclination  to  deny  that 
she  has  earned,  honestly  and  well,  the 
rewards  in  praise  and  in  more  material 
shape  that  have  been  hers,  there  will  be 
more  than  inclination  to  Insist  that  she 
has  been  paid  in  full,  and  that  the 
United  States  is  under  no  obligation  to 
ignore  the  possibility  that  she  is  now  an 
'alien  enemy."  " 

Some  wondered  why  Mme.  Gadski. 
whose  remarks  about  this  country  were 
at  least  imprudent,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  wife  of  Hans  Tauscher,  whose 
pernicious  activities  brought  him  to  trial, 
was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  last 
season. 

It  is  natural  that  any  one  born  and 
brought  up  In  Germany  should  sympa- 
thize with  the  cause  of  that  country.  No; 
one  would  respect  Dr.  Muck,  for  exam- 
ple, if  he  did  not  wish  that  his  country- 
men should  win.  but  Dr.  Muck  does  not- 
go  about  breathing  out  threatenings  and' 
slaughter. 

Mme.  Gadski  has  been  singing  In  this 
country  since  1895.  The  greater  part  of 
her  reputation  and  surely  the  greater  part 
of  her  fortune  were  won  in  this  country. 


<^Ae\t  during  the  early  months  of  the 
ierman  propaganda  in  the  country  that 
tad  befriended  her. 

No  one  blames  Miss  Elena  Gerhardt 
or  wishing  Germany  to  win  ;  but,  if  re- 
lort  be  true,  she,  too.  has  been  slngu- 
arly  indiscreet,  if  not  ungrateful  in  her 
leniinciatlon  of  America  and  Americans 
his  season. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  those,  who, 
>orn  in  Germany,  but  admitted  to  the 
irlvileges  of  American  citizenship,  lose 
10  opportunity  of  biting  the  generous 
ian<l  that  lias  fed  and  and  is  still  feed- 
ng  them? 


Mr.  H.  B.  li  ving  brought  out  his  new 
version  of  "Hamlet"  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre, London,  on  April  26.  The.perform- 
ancc  b.?an  at  7  :3n  o'clock.  Before  the. 
performance  he  published  the  following 
article  originally  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  published  hook  as  ar- 
ranged by  him: 

"My  object  in  preparing  the  present ; 
version  of  'Hamlet'  has  been  to  tell  the! 
story  of  the  play  as  clearly  and  con- 1 
clscl-.-  as  possible  within  the  necessary 
three  hours'  limit  of  the  modern  stage, 
and  to  develop  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
Veal  character  of  Hamlet.  With  these  |< 
purposes  In  view  I  have  had  to  sacrifice 
one  or  two  'Beauties  of  Shakespeare," 
such  as  Polontus's  speech  of  advice  to 
his  son  and  Hamlet's  speech  to  the 
Players.  There  is  some  authority  for 
regarding  the  speech  of  Polonius  as  one 
of  those  interpositions  which  often  oc- 
cur in  Shakespeare's  plays  and  arc  fre- 
quent in  'Hamlet,'  as,  for  Instance,  the 
long  allusions  to  child  actors  and  the 
prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  England. 
Certainly  this  speech  of  Polonius  is  in- 
consistent with  the  character  which 
Hamlet  gives  him  as  'a  foolish,  prating 
knave,'  a  description  of  Polonius  by 
Hamlet  which  I  have  restored  in  the 
present  version.  With  regard  to  Mam- 
lefs  speech  to  the  Players,  that  is  an- 
other interposition,  which  tends  to  hang 
up  the  action  of  the  play  at  a  critical 
period  and  throws  little  or  no  light  on 
the  character  of  Hamlet.  If  something 
has  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  part  of  Ham- 
let, it  seems  to  me  far  more  important 
I  to  his  character  to  restore,  as  I  have 
done.  Act  4,  Scene  4,  which  contains  the 
speech  commencing,  • 'How  all  occasions 
I  do  inform  against  me,'  than  to  give  his 
1  disquisition  on  the  art  of  acting,  which, 
elegant  as  it  It.  bears  but  ltttle  on  the 
story  of  the  play  or  on  his  own  char- 
acter. 

"I  havo  adopted  the  sequence  of  the 
scenes  in  the  second  act  as  they  are 
given  in  the  First  Quarto  of  lt»3.  The 
arrangement  in  that  version  of  the  play 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  dramatic'  than 
|  it  is  In  the  Second  Quarto.  In  the  First 
Quarto  the  soliloquy,  'To  be  or  not  to 
be,*  and  Hamlet's  scene  with  Ophelia 
*re  made  to  precede  the  appearance  of 
.  the  players,  so  that  from  the  entrance 
of  the  players  to  the  play-scene  itself 
the  drama  goes  uninterruptedly  on  to 
the  great  climax  of  the  tragedy,  Ham- 
let's assurance  of  the  King's  guilt. 

"I  '>,  ve  introduced  in  Act  4  a  prisfemrro 
.aken  abo  uom  the  First,  yuaiio,  which 
I  dramatic,  as  apart  from  the  literary 
Interest  of  tho  play  should  be  empha- 
sized." 


Claudius  is  first  heard  sfleftklng  off.  The| 
new  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Irving,  then. .is  rather 

on  the  showy,  bravura  side.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  it  Is  not  an  immensely  clever 
performance.  It  is  purposely  a  Hamlet 
of  popular  appeal,  full  of  variety,  move- 
ment and  nervous  force."  The  writer  did 
not  like  the  business  during  "To  be  or 
not  to  be."  for  Irving  held  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  the  soliloquy  was  a  sort  of 
Improvisation  from  the  printed  words; 
"but  the  soliloquy  is  surely  the  quintes- 
sential emanation  of  the  mind  of  Ham- 
let.'" Ophelia  In  this  version  is  deprived  I 
of  her  missal.  In  the  closet  scene  there! 
is  a  miniature  of  the.  father  In  one  ofj 
Hamlefs  hands,  and  there  is  a  portrait 
of  Claudius  on  the  table,  on  which  he 
brings  down  heavily  his  other  hand. 
"As  a  whole,  the  full  Hamlet,  the  sweet 
prince  with  Iiis  deep  humanity,  his  goad- 
ed searching?  into  the  irony,  mystery 
and  spirituality  of  life,  is  conditioned  by 
the  circumstances  of  a.  reading  that  is 
more  romantic  than  psychological,  more 
of  action  and  rhetoric  than  of  the  vital 
tragedv  of  heart  and  mind-" 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gave  this  sub 
heading  to  Its  review:  "Whitewashing 
Ophelia."  The  reviewer  wrote:  "It  is  a 
strong,  striking  Hamlet,  with  plenty  of 
vigor  and  limelight.  It  will  probably  be 
worthily  popular.  It  is  not  so  appeal- 
ing as  his  Adelphl  Hamlet,  nor  so 
princely  as  his  later  and  more  subdued 
Shaftesbury  Hamlet.  •  »  •  One  must 
confess  that  the  added  drama  Is  rather 
nullified  by  other  matters.  •  •  •  At 
tho  Savoy,  with  Claudius  very  much  cut 
down,  granted  hardly  a  ray  of  limelight 
and  played  In  very  colorless  fashion, 
and  with  Hardly  any  interest  of  charac- 
ter, tho  desired  drama  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  arrive.  In  a.  word,  it  Is 
rushing  from  the  legendary  extreme  of 
•Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out"  to  "Ham- 
let with  Hamlet  left  in"— all  too  much 
alone.  •  *  ,'•  Far  greater  harm  Is  done 
than  Is  thus  compensated  for  by  the 
whittling  down  of  Polonius,  and  by  -the 
quite  unpardonable  whitewashing  of 
Ophelia  in  missing  out  altogether  the 


ison  has  '••  '-n  <■  HI 

Coliseum,  London,  for  certain  cha 
On  April  33  she  appeared  in  "P 
on  and  Galatea."    The  Daily  T< 
hremarkod:  "Time  has  dealt  ger 


ments  as  graceful,  and  her  air  of  Inno- 
cent bewilderment  as  bewitching." 

H.  B.  Irvlng's  daughter  Elizabeth  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Bells,"  at  the  Savoy. 
April  22  (Sunday),  for  soldiers  and  sail- 
on  in  uniform.  "When  she  wished  the 
burgomaster  'Good  morning,"  in  the  sec- 
ond act.  her  remarkable  resemblance  to 
her  mother,  the  Trilby  of  other  days, 
was  Instantly  noted."  The  reference  is 
to  Dorothea  Baird.  who  played  Trilby 
with  Beerbohm  Tree  in  1895. 

"The  Strong  Hand,"  a  play  in  two  acts, 
bv  R.  J.  Ray,  was  produced  at  the  Ab- 
bey Theatre,  Dublin.  April  25.  It  Is  said 
to  be  a  recast  and  abbreviated  edition  of 
Mr.  Ray's  "The  White  Feather,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Abbey  earlier.  Michael  John 
Dillon,  the  villain  hero,  defying  priest 
and  people,  is  a  "misty  and  melodra- 
matic figure."  He  is  suspected  of  in- 
forming on  a  man  now  in  Jail  for  an 
agrarian  offence,  although  he  is  osten- 
sibly an  agrarian  leader  himself.  After 
various  scuffllngs  he  murders  the  land- 
lord of  the  village  and  goes  home  to  die 
of  injuries  received  by  a  fall.  Mr. 
O'Donovan  took  the  part  of  Dillon. 

George  Egerton's  adaptation  of  "I/a 
Belle  Aventure,"  first  entitled  "Wild 
Thyme,"  now  known  as  "Good  News,' 
was  produced  at  the  Princess  Theatre, 
London.  May  2.  It  is  now  a  war  play. 
"Andre  de  Landal  wears  the  sky-blue 
uniform  of  a  French  lieutenant,  and  old 
j  Mme.  de  Traville  has  some  lines  to 
i  speak  carrying  her  family  pride  from 
1870  to  the  present  moment.  These  fit 
Into  the  scheme  of  things  so  perfectly 
that  anv  one  who  did  not  know  might 
Taney  the  play  directly  inspired  by 
France's  reawakening  in  the  Great  Fight. 
At  the  same  time  it  keeps  all  Its  old 
fragrance  and  charm." 

new  revue  at  the  Ambassa- 


Ophctia  in  missing  oui  miugemvi  tuoi';  -'£150."  a  new  revue  ai  in>:  .nnu"^- 
hypocrisy  of  her  book  of  devotions— an  J.  dor's.  London,  April  SO.  begins  with  the 
alteration  which  only  saves  a  few  words      idea  that  a  spy  caught  in  Constantinople 
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And  what  was  the  result?    Aa  the  | 
Stage  says :   "The  story  Is  not  the  vital  » 
matter  of  the  tragedy,  which  subsists  in  [ 
I  the  character,  the  philosophy,  the  poetry.  5 
The  story,  obviously,  Is  not  independent, ' 
but  interdependent.  The  story,  moreover,  ■ 
is  weak  at  the  point  where  the  King  de- . 
cldcs  to  send  Hamlet  to  England ;  and  I 
since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  textt 
must  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  bring  the  f. 
play  within  a  three  hours'   compass — j 
and  at  the  Savoy  on  the  first  night  the 
performance  lasted  more  than  three  and 
a  half  hours — there  Is  much  to  be  sald| 
for  the  excisions  ordinarily  made  here,  i 
Mr.  Irving  has  done  the  best  that  could 
be  done  to  show  why.  Hamlet  went  to 
England,  and  what  he  did  there,  and  the  t 
way  he  made  short  shrift  of  Rosencrantz 
and  Gulldenstern.  but  whether  It  comes  , 
out  clearly  to  the  audience,  and  whether 
the  dramatic  action  as  such  is  strength- 
ened or  whether  it  may  not  be  further 
4  weakened  In  the  process,  are  very  ques-  j 
I  tionable  points.  ■•  *  • 

"Mr.  Irving  now  presents  the  character  | 
I  on  the  romantico-pictorial  side — not  a 
Hamlet  of  much  subtlety,  or  much  poetry, 
or  even  much  intensity,  tiut  a  Hamlet  of 
frank,  fluent  dramatic  color — one  for  the 
eye  rather  than  the  mind.  It  is  In  some 
I  respects  a  Hamlet  a  little  of  the  llme- 

•  light,  and  this  description  can  be  used 

•  I  not  only  figuratively,  but  here  and  there 
'  literally.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  innova- 
tion In  the  platform  scene.  Hamlet  sees 
the  ghost  over  the  heads  of  the  audience 
and  addresses  it  as  though  It  were  some- 
where In  the  dress  circle.  One  speculates* 
whether  the  ghost  will  speak,  invisible,) 

I  out  of  space — until  with  a  bold  seml-i 
,1  circular  gesture  the  actor  indicates  its 
'  movements  as  it  travels,  supposititiously, j 
'I  from  outside  the  proscenium  line  to  with- 
I  In.  and  makes  its  appearance  abruptly 
|j  on  the  prompt  side.  But  the  ghost,  while 
now  visible,  is  partly  obscured  by  the 
spot  lime  on  Hamlet,  who  Is  down  stage. 
l  j  right,  a  lime  that  sends  a  shaft  of  light)  v 
between  the  ghost  and  the  line  of  vision Lj 
,  of  the  audience.   One  does  not  care  fort  I 
either  of  these  effects,  nor  docs  one  like  •• 


and  perverts  tho  whole  character.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  we  should 
bo  thankful  for  a  Hamlet  of  any  kind 
just  now,  and  particularly  for,  one  so| 
strong  and  scholarly  and  intelligent  as 
this  of  Mr.  Irvlng's.  Faults  and  all,  it 
is  a  really  fine  piece  of  work." 

Though  Franz 
Kneiscl  has  re- 
tired from  the 
Kneiscl  quartet 

and  announcement  was  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  organization  would 
disband.'  it  was  revealed  yesterday 
through  friends  of  the  quartet  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  the  re- 
maining members  together  and  obtain 
another  first  violinist  to  replace  Mr. 
Kneiscl.  Fritz  Kreisler  was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  the  artistic  direction  of 
the  revived  quartet,  but  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  many  concert  engage- 
ments. However,  in  all  probability  he 
will  appear  next  winter  with  Mr.  Knci- 
sels  three  recent  associates  at  a  scries  I 
nf  special  concerts  to  be  held  in  New' 
Vork  and  another  musician  will  be  en- 
gaged to  fill  the  first  (violinist's  chair 
cn  tour.— New  York  Herald,  May  10. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Moranzoni  will 
replace  Mr.  Polacco  as  a  conductor  at] 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  sea- 
son. Richard  Ordynski  has  been  en- 
gaged as  stage  manager  to  replace  Jules 
Bpech.  who  resigned. 

Adeline  Genee's  dancing  shoes  put  up 
for  auction  at  the  London  Coliseum 
brought  $250.  This  with  checks  attached 
to  bouquets  received  by  her  and  pro- 
ceeds of  old  gold  and  silver  trinkets  she 
asked  for  that  they  might  be  melted 
down  will  go  to  the  War  Seal  Fpunda- 
I  Uon  Fund  for  Disabled  Soldiers. 

A  writer  In  a  Sunday  contemporary  is 
inclined  to  blame  "the  artistic  tempera- 
ment" for  the  lavlshness  with  which 
Henry  Irving  staged  his  plays.  After  all, 
why  not?  Irving  waa  a  great  man,  and 
he  did  things  in  the  grand  manner  and 
for  the  good  of  the  calling  to  which  he 
gave  his  entire  life.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter that  "he  spent  £10.000  on  'Faust'  " 
To  be  precise,  the  reduct  ion  Recount  for 
"Faust"  at  the  Lyceum  waa  £11.1.9  8s.  btl 
This  was  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
run.  July  15.  1887.  But  the  end  justified 
the  means.  That  first  run  amounted  to 
S75  representations,  the  expenditure  was 
£S4  542  12s..  the  receipts  were  fl25,Jir>  lbs. 
"d  '  the  profit  amounting  to  £40,,. 4  4s.  -d. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  lavlshness  pf 
"Faust"  the  total  expenditure  upon 
"Hamlet"  at  the  Lyceum  in  1874  was 
covered  by  £100.  Nevertheless,  the  play 
was  acted  for  200  consecutive  nights. 
Hcnrv  li  ving's  receipts  during  the  peri- 
od of"  his  management  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death  (Aug.  31.  1878- June.  1905) 
amounted  to  £2.281,637  10s.  Id.,  his  neb 
profit  for  that  period  being  £93,347  4s -an 
average  of  £3157  odd  for  27  years.  Not  a 
£1*  r„n,rti  after  all.  despite  "the  artls- 


„.  spy  caught  in  Constantinopl 
Is  to  be  shot  unless  he  provides  a  new 
Idea  for  a  revue.    "Quite  amusing  for  a 
moment— even  If  It  may  suggest  a  rather 
over-anxious  attitude  towards  his  task 
.,  on  the  part  of  the  author  himself!  But 
il  it  is  labored  far  too  long  and  far  too 
|!  seriously.   There  is  hardly  a  single  real 
|{  fokc  all  through  the  first  part.    The  ar- 
l  rival  of  M.  Morton  aa  a  Chinese  author 
|j  who  'does  the  necessary'  in  the  second 
B  Is,  In  fact,  the  first-event  with  any 'lift' 
to  It." 

"Ghosts"  was  revived  at  the  Kings- 
I  way.  London,  April  28.  The  ending  was 
j  made  as  dreadful  as  possible.  "At  the 
il  last  curtain  Miss  Darragh's  shrieks  and 
Mr.  Basil  Sydney's  limelit  stare  of 
Idiocy  send  the  audience  away  with 
nerves  duly  jarred  by  one  of  those  'new 
thrills'  so  much  sought  after  in  the  days 
before  the  war.  Whether  this  Is  cither 
what  Ibsen  wanted  or  what  we  want 
Just  now  is  open  to  question.  One  can- 
not but  suggest  that  Ibsen's  real  appeal 
Is  of  a  very  different  sort-not  to  the 
nerves,  but  to  the  Intelligence  and  sym- 
pathies through  character.  To  our 
mind,  the  quietly  poignant  ending  fa- 
vored by  Miss  Bettie  Hatton  was  alto- 
gether to  bo  preferred." 

"Inside  the  Lines"  will  be  produced 
in  London  the  last  of  this  month. 

Sir  Johnstone  Forhes-Robertson.  Har- 
rv  Lauder.  Oscar  Asche,  Doris  Keanc, 
Matheson  Lang.  Seymour  Hicks.  Gaby 
Deslys  are  opposed  to  Sunday  theat- 
rical performances,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  actors  ned  a  day  of  rest. 
Gerald  Du  Maurier  is  willing  to  play 
in  Sunday  performances  for  soldiers  on 
leave  or  for  a  special  charity.  B.  B. 
Irving'  says:  "The  only  form  of  Sun- 
dav  theatrical  entertainment  I  should 
suggest  would  be  a  Sunday  Society  for 
the  preservation  and  presentation  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  I  cannot  conceive 
Sundav  entertainments  taking  a  wor- 
thier form  than  that  of  perpetuating 
the  works  of  Shakespeare." 

Harry  Lauder  has  denied  the  report 
that  he  purposes  to  purchase  a  theatre 
in  the  West  End  of  London. 

"Under  Cover."  as  the  Herald  has 
stated,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
dramas  produced  in  London  for  a  long 
time.  When  it  was  having  a  long  run  in 
New  York  there  was  a  scramble  of  Eng- 
lish managers  for  the  British  rights. 
Cyril  Maude  emerged  victor,  only  to  dis- 
cover he  was  making  too  much  money 
in  America  to  permit  of  trips  to  Eng- 
land, so  he  regretfully  sold  the  rights  to 
Grossmlth  &  Laurlllard.  then  in  New 
York  with  'Tonight's  the  Night.'  On 
their  arrival  home,  they  refused  a  num 
ber  of  offers  from  other  managers,  and 
then  suddenly  the  tide  turned.  Every 
cne  began  to  say  that  it  was  too  essen- 
tially American  for  English  consump- 
tion: leading  actors  refused  to  play  in  It; 
critics  prophesied  disaster:  for  two 
years  moss  gathered  upon  it;  and  ita 
heart  very  nearly  broke.  But  at  last 
Messrs.  Grossmith  &  Laurillard-found 
that  an  actor,  Mr.  Matheson  Lang 
shared  their  faith  in  the  piece,  was  pre 
f  Ipared  to  play  the  leading  part  in  it,  and. 
J  moreover  to  collaborate  with  them  In 
lllto.  production,  at  the  Strand  Theatre. 
Result:    An  Instantaneous  and  lasting 

j  success."  ...  JB 

;  Some  notable  literary,  musical  and 
'artistic  traditions,  as  well  aa  merely 
[theatrical  ones,  are  associated  with  tho 
'"Old  Vic."  now  appealing  for  funds 
I  for  renovation.  Douglas  Jerrold  and 
I  Gilbert  a  Beckett  were  once  among  the 
'  writers  "retained"   to  write  its  play*. 


nth  Tageblatt,   says  the  Daily  Ex- 1 

press:  .    ,  y-  l 

We  must  assume  that  it  is  the  -war 
which  is  .  xerclslng  a  disintegrating  ef- 
fect on  the  manners  of  the  Bayreuth 
public.  Any  way,  things  arc  happening 
in  the  Roval  Theatre  sufficient  to  cause 
the  bones'  of  Richard  Wagner  and  his 
rpyal  patron  to  leap  from  their  sep- 
ulchres. 

"The  attitude  of  the  audience  the  other 
n'ght  was  truly  disgraceful.  In  the 
course  of  the  play  some  kissing  had  to 
be  done.  Instantly  some  lout  In  tho 
front  of  the  house  set  up  a  whistling. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  deafening 
din  of  catcalls,  hooting  and  bearish 
howling,  in  Uio  midst  of  which,  Incred- 
ible though  it  may  seem,  a  number  of 
well  dressed  couples  in  the  boxes  and 
stalls  fell  to  hugging  and  kissing  one 
another  with  a  shamelessness  and  ef- 
frontery that  one  would  hesitate  to  look 
for  among  the  spectators  at  a  traveling 
menageries." 

Shakespeare  and  s  h  »  k  c " 

_  _     s  pea  t  o     and  to 

France :  by  S.  R.  r.:ng,and:    .  .  » 

LittleWOOfl  To  the  commun- 

ion of  our  peoples  in  progress  and  In 
Ideals:"  Such  was  the  toast  of  Victor 
Hugo  at  the  end  of  a  splendid  oration 
lust  53  years  ago.  The  Germans  have 
.never  forgiven  h'lm  for  "writing  like  a 
genius"  (as  Elze  maliciously  put  il) 
about  Shakespeare!  There  was  then  on 
toot  a  project  for  celebrating  across- 
Channel  the  tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth.  Despite  glowing  support 
from  the  grand  old  poet  and  other  fa- 
mous folk,  the  intended  fete  never  came 
off.  The  powers  that  were  did  not  smile 
upon  it  Moreover,  apart  from  the  lit 
tie  band  of  romanticists,  a  full  and 
genuine  popularity  for  Shakespeare  with 
the  French  public  was— and  still  is— not 
nearly  so  widespread  as  could  be 
wished. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  today,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  Shakespeare's  birthday 
is  to  be  formally  celebrated  in  Paris 
Itself!  Under  the  very  highest  patron- 
age there  is  to  be  a  special  perform- 
ance this  afternoon  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Ve-iice"  (in  French)  at  the  The:. tie 
Antoiiic,  with  speeches,  odes,  auu.  otlic 
Tn~: aTway   this  great  Uttle 


tributes. 

.event— to  which  Prof.  Gollancz  has  been 
helping  from  this  side— is  an  echo  of 
last  year's  tercentenary  festival.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  prove  the  seed  of  a 
new  mutual  love  and  knowledge  un- 
dreamt of  even  by  Victor  Hugo? 

In  any  case,  what  happier  artistic 
fruit  could  war-Ume  bring!  There  is 
much  misunderstanding  still  to  ha 
cleared  away  in  this  matter  of  France 
and  Shakespeare.  Again  and  again  one 
hears  English  people  express  a  convic- 
tion that  the  French  are  by  race,  tem- 
perament, language  and  dramatic  pre- 
dilection "constitutionally  incapable"  of 
appreciating  Shakespeare.  Is  not  the 
real  truth  simply  that  by  a  chapter  of 
political  and  artistic  accidents.  Shake- 
speare has  not  yet  had  the  chance  of 
coming  into  his  own  with  popular  French 
audiences? 

Nearly  all  through  the  three  centuries 
politirs  and  fashion  have  interfered  by 
turns.  Up  to  the  time  of  Voftaire  we 
can  hardly  lay  any  credit  to  our  own 
taste  over  that  of  our  neighbors.  Did 
not  we,  who  spoke  the  very  language  of 
Shakespeare,  allow  his  plays  to  be 
mauled  and  emasoulated  by  Dryden  and 
Tate  and  Shadwell?  It  is  not  for  us  to 
sneer  because  Le  Tourncur  or  Duels 
modified  a  murder  or  two  in  their  adap- 
tations, or  because  Voltaire  dubbed 
"Gille"  Shakespeare  a  "barbarian**  and 
found  the  ciavediggors'  scene  in  "Ham- 
let" a  vulgar  Intrusion.  This  very  scene 
Garrick  himself  cut  out! 

Then  came  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic wars.  One  could  not.  after  all, 
expect  the  cult  of  Shakespeare  to  thrive 
on  French  soil  then!  Yet  if  was  little 
more  than  a  decade  after— In  1827,  to  be 
precise— that  Macready  and  his  company 
went  over  to  Paris,  were  received  with 
all  possible  applause,  and  did  much  to 
inspire  the  French  'romantic  move- 
ment." which  Stendhal  had  already  her- 
alded. All  things  considered,  tho  wonder 
la  that  Shakespeare's  fortunes  in  France 
should  have  prospered  as  they  have. 
Alexandre  Immas's  still-current  verse- 
adaptation  of  "Hamlet"— with  a  happy 
ending.  In  which  the  Ghost  reappears  at 
the  finish  and  bids  Hamlet  live— was 
performed  135  successive  times  on  its 
first  production  in  FJaris.  Has  any  Eng- 
lish verse-adaptation  of  Comellle,  or 
Racine,  or  Molicre  run  for  half  that 
time  in  J>ondon? 

Much  is  still  to  be  done,  but  It  la 
mainly  a  qurp'lcn  of  popularization. 
Nowadays,  at  any  rate,  there  Is  no  such 
tremendous  fault  to  find  with  transla- 
tions. The  French  language  may  not  fit 
itself  to  blank  verse,  and  French  taste 
has  not  yet  got  used  to  the  free  alterna- 
tion of  verse  antl  prose;  but  there  are 
plenty  of  fair  prose  versions,  from 
Montegut  to  Duval,  Rlchepin's  sonorous 
arid  impassioned  verse — ('Macbeth,"  It 
' — 3h  in  memory. 

ssuiedly  neither  language  nor  tem- 
ament  arc  any  real?  bar  to  Shake- 
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set's  "proverbos"  has  not  the 
me»t  for  the  "Love's  Labor's 

"i-  Hie  "All's  Well  That  Ends 
th«t  ,i  Av|,,rh  fllreotly  Inspired  them:  or 
'  1110  "atlon  which  gave  us  Rabelais 
irnrtill0!,01'  Weciato  Falstaff.  and  the 
onl,i  ty  of  Shakespeare's  huraor  and 
an 5Vr?^f  °,?f,  h,a  v»"»bulary.  or  that  the 

lu^ai  ic  to  accept  Montaigne's  philosophy 
a      pP*rean  drcsa-  or  that  "Latin 

K„  °d   <sllcl1  of  u  118  there  "»y  1" 

l£r 0r  H,'elon:>  niust  needs  rebel 
".gainst  a  P°Pt  Into  whom  had  passed 

the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid." 
if  L  \u  0t  "^tin  blood"  that  matters 

,«  anj -thing  it  is  Greek  art-the  lingering 
w«th  in  the  tragic  tradition,  even  in 
vtan  .u,1"lrs"  (by  no  means  done  with 
jreu  which  were  so  zealously  preserved 
m  *  ranee's  early  classics,  and  of  which 
onakespearc  would  probably  plead  "sheer 
J^"?''a"c,e-'  Even  now,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect critical  France  to  give  up  its  great- 
est In  our  Shakespeare's  name, 
dram  b.eyond-  the  dusty  little  question  of 
v,,™a!'c  technique  still  H„  the  universal 
fine.,?  /  an,d  crratl™  Power  of  Shake- 
re',  i.  t0, which  the  French  are  just  as 
renoy  to  do  homage  as  ourselves  Was 
it  not  Dunias  who  called  Shakespeare 

It  nnf'Tf  creator  nPXt  God"?  Was 
"not  Chateaubriand  who.  in  an  epi- 
gram worth  volumes  of  German  pedan- 
K'Jfil?  that  "Shakespeare  gave  life  to 
mnT  "£'  oven  to  death"?  In  many 
modem  French  books  on  Shakespeare- 
EUrt  "I?80'  f°r  instance,  of  M.  Jusse- 
rand,  the  scholar-ambassador-ono  will 
«f=l  v  ar  bl'°ader  and  deeper  undev- 
OtXTtllt  °l  ,hfi  Shakespearian  spUJt 
than  that  of  our  own  Dr.  Johnson 
&o  tar  as  the  French  public  at  larce  Is 

te»t^ fact  raay  --a*nar?hi? 

sneare     i?   38  yCt  QUite  taCkIe  to  Shako- 
spejue     U  cannot  be  due 

fiency  in  the  French  language..  It  may 
he  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  leadi- 
ng our  Rut  the  new  "commun/on  of 
IrmSr ,  be8'nning.  What  is  wanted 
|most  on  our  part  seems  to  be  a  certain 
reciprocity  m  the  glory  of  Shakespeare 
E.,neo  *?'  1°  f°rgCt  thC  ^  »h»t  is 
Hnmlo."'  St  n°Z  We  havR  Bernhardt'* 
ma* nffiZZ?  T"Ch  our  thoughts-that 
eru7rin  nt  advcnt"re  to  which  we  were 
ciitica  ly  none  too  kind.  Wc  put  on 
naughty    French   farces.     How  much 

tribute  to  really  great  French  classics 
cle  AapH12a3ffain!-London  Da»y  Chron" 


ess  than  three  pounds;  "especially  one 
|  that    is    split    and    fried    or  boiled" 
"Bril'd"   for  some.     The  earliest  quo- 
tation given  In  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
is  from  a  book  by  Mrs.  Spofford  (1S73), 
but  scrod  was  in  its  glory  and  on  bills 
of  fare  before  that  date.    The  best  we 
ever  ato  was  at  the  Appledore  of  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  In  the  good  old.  days, 
When  ;l  sailing  vessel  from  Portsmouth 
took  the  passengers  to  the  hotel  kept 
by  Oscar  and  Cedric  Leighton.  Mrs. 
Thoxtcr  was  living  in  her  own  house 
from  which  at  night  came  the  sounds  of 
Julius   Eichberg's  violin.    His  brother 
would  talk  in  a   wheel-chair  on  the 
piazza.     George    H.    Ilcpworth    in  an 
aggressive  flannel  shirt,  and  very  much 
in  evidence,  would  go  a-rowing  with 
Kate  Field.    The  hotel  room.-*  in  the 
early    70's    were    scantily  furnished, 
primitive  In  every  way;  but  the  table 
was  excellent,  plain,  substantial,  sug- 
gestive  of   good   home   cooking.  The 
price  of  board  and  lodging  was  $21  a 
week,  which  was  then  considered  high. 
There  was  a  little  bar  room.    One  of 
the  guests,  who  was  running  through 
a  small  fortune,  excited  surprise  and 
adverse  comment  by  drinking  dally  a 
bottle  of  champagne  with  his  tuif-flay 
dinner.    His  end  was  a  terrible*  one. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  livery 
stable  keeper  and  washed  carriages  in 
the  village  of  another  state. 


The  Better  Part. 

Over  50  years  ago  Alexander  Smith 
spending  a  summer  in  Skye  on  a  rainy 
day  bored  in  his  rickety,  storm-batten 
bothi<\  found  two  volumes  of  the  old 
Monthly  Review.  He  found  the  adver- 
tisements much  the  more  amusing  read- 
ing. "Might  not  the  magazine  buyer  of 
today  follow  the  example  of  the  un- 
known Islesman?  Depend  upon  It,  to 
the  reader  of  the  next  century  the  ad- 
vertising sheets  will  be  more  interesting 
than  the  poetry,  or  the  essays,  or  the 
stories."  This  was  written  about  1866 
Do  the  words  not  hold  good  today? 


!»•  Stage":"  3"  a''tiClC  that 

thlS,hnaaneSPGa50  day  >'ear  marked 

the  inauguration  in  Paris  of  the  Societe 
Shakespeare,  which  is  the  outcome  of 
the  tercentenary  celebration  last  vear. 
The  society  has  been  formed  to  strength- 
en the  intellectual  .bonds  which  unite 
France  to  English-speaking  people  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  progress,  and 
SCW0",:  and  gave  a  Performance  of 
f,»  A  fPrChant  0f  Ve,licc'  at  the  Thea- 
tre Antolne  on  Monday.  During  the  week 
the  Par  s  press  gave  prominence  to  a  so- 
rt »LSa  t?nn,gJn  connection  with  the  so- 
nlni'  a  ^d  by  nearly  a  thousand 
££?%a£d  Mr  PauI  Deschanel,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  sent  to  the  British  honorary 
members  of  the  society,  through  Prof.  I 
*    (3ollancz.  the  following  telegram- 

-r..  *  Societe  Shakespeare.  Greeting 
Words  fail  to  express  the  gratification  of 
your  associates  in  France  for  vour  co- 
'?i?iT0tl  ln  f'^ngthening  the 'intellec- 
tfal  bonds  uniting  France  and  the  Eng- 
sh-speaking  race  under  the  inspiration 
f  the  Immortal  Will.  'Donee  totum  im- 
>erat  orbem. 

k.,7h,?,  ¥?eiy  haS  a  strons  committee 
in4  an  honorary  committee,  which  in- 
cludes .MM.  Ribot,  Briand.  Vivian!  Pa  n- 

*J%^mbrJth6  Prench  ambassador! 
n  London)  p.erre  Loti,  Kdmond  Ros- 
ai  d,  Anatole  France,  Jean  Kichepln  and 
'ftul  !>esehanel.  The  aims  of  the  So- 
lete  Sl,:,l<,speare  hR,e  the  full  support 
f;  the  Mvnel,  government.  It  is  hoped 
«Wme  to  make  interchanges,  through  : 
i'thealr-.  between  the  two  countHei 
Kcc  by  Moliere,  CorneiUe  and  Rac  ne' 
'«pg  Played  in  London  after  Shake- 
fleares  piays  have  been  performed  in 
'ftTiK  and  the  large  French  towns 

'  At  the  performance  of  'The  Merchant 
f  Venice  the  British  and  American  am- 
assadors  were  present.  At  the  end  of 
he  first  act  M.  Germier  made  a  speech 
reeling  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
'  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  defenders 
i  Suerv  and  democracies.  After  a  bust 
t  Shakespeare  had  been  crowned  bv  the 
(embers  of  the  company,  Mme.  Geniat 
SjMax  recited  two  poems.  The  proceed 
IfS  terminated  with  the  singing  of  the 
.larscillaisc  and  'God  Save  the  Kimr••• 

yvi*n  it  i*j '  7 

A  msn  or  flfty-flve,  perhaps,  wishes  to  b- 
considered  younger  than  bo  really  is.  The  man 
»bove  ninety  hus  outlived  that  Tanity.  Ho  is 
usually  as  proud  of  the  vears  he  h»a  ^.v 
>■  the  commander  of  the  tattleVta  Zs  ZZ* 
ar  the  millionaire  of    the    wealth  f,  ' 

»equired..  In  respeet  of  his  great ^  a ee  J" 
(me  is  singular  among  his  fellows"  0 


Errors  and  Additions. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  suppose  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a 
typesetter  to  demand  capitals  in  a  let- 
ter, such  as  Virginia  Company  and  Ad- 
miralty Regulations,  when  they  are  the 
names  of  entities;  but  when  a  criticism 
Is  based  on  an  inexact  quotation,  it  is 
hard  to  have  him  botch  it. 

I  suggested  "fimbriated  as  theSaltire." 
as  in  the  Proclamation.  He  set  up  "fim- 
briated by  the  saltire,"  which  is  non- 
sense. 

I  realize  that  you  think  Heraldry,  in 
and  for  the  United  States,  Nonsense 
(with  the  largest  Capital),  but  if  the 
"Union  Flag  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  designed  by  the  Heralds,  ln 
what  other  language  can  you  discuss  it? 

Of  course,  anyone  can  see  that  the 
blazon  is  Intentionally  obscure,  to  save 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  different  na- 
tions, Scotch  and  Irish,  subordinated  ln 
the  arrangement;  but  what  they  did  say 
had  a  definite  meaning  as  far  as  it  went. 

If  they  said  "moccasins"  as  for  our 
own  State  flag,  the  word  could  not  be 
stretched  to  mean  hip-leggings 
,  "\  Hl^JZ***  ^"ghton,  we  are  to 
Jac^    as  a  naval  nickname,  any 
Kffectionarb  diminutive,  like  grog  or  a 
teddy-bear,  then  I  propose  Admiral  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  name  for  the  honor  He 
was  quite  likely  to  bring  back  a  "pend- 
•      '  °f  St.  George  shorn  of  Its  tails 
in  a  fight    If  you  will  consult  the  re- 
productions of  Visscher's  plates,  1588 
m  Corbett's  (Julian  S.)  "Drake  and  the 
Tudor    Navy,"    yolI    wiu   flnd  varJ 
forms  of  the  "jacks"  in  question,  al- 
though   perhaps  not  known    by  that 
name.  *  . 

On  the  Plates  at  Vol.  i,  pages  375  and 
3!>0,  you  will  find  a  canton  of  St.  George 

°^  J*2  ^  TearIlcr  than  ^e  usage 
~lted  by  Prof.  Laughton. 

*^aJing  °f  nickna™es.  who  Intro- 
duced the  square-yard  on  themizzen  in 
place    of  the  lateen?   Was   he  "Cross 

Jto£~,  *  «•  B. 


these  gentle  vnporings  have  Wen.  foi 

each.     mythical    JcreatUre  described, 
Nature  can  supply  an  even  more  extra- 
oidin.-try  l,ein»-.    Fact,  Natural  History, 
as    f-lsewlieic,    easily    outstrips  fiction. 
A   few  day's  ago  the  Herald,  quoting 
from  a  serious  volume  on  the  Island  of 
Guam,   mentioned  the  fact  that  those 
quaint.     goggle-eyed     fish.     who  to 
a  limited  extent  may  bo  considered  ar- 
boreal, thrive  there.    Also  that  the  na- 
tives have  invented  a  singular  method 
of  fishing,  in   which  at  low  tide  they 
Place  the  intoxicating  gum  of  a  certain 
tree  In  the  coral  interstices,  so  that  Hie 
fish,  eating  it,  become  drunken  and  arc 
easily  caught.     The  account  failed  to 
state  that  our  term  "soused  mackerel" 
is  derived  therefrom.    We  in  this  coun- 
try are  familiar  with  the  dynamiting  of 
rivers  and  ponds,  so  a3  to  paralyze  the 
finny  denizens,  and  as  fossil  fish  may  be 
seen  in  most  museums,  we  may  truly  I 
say  that  fish  become  soused,  intoxicated, 
paralyzed  and  ossified,  like  the  men  who  1 
angle  for  them.  v 

I  have  also  noted  in  this  department 
some  discussion  of  the  ability  of  certain 
men  to  move  their  ears  at  will,  together 
with  an  attempt  to  classify  those  so  i 
gifted    as    possessing    definite    mental  1 
characteristics.    Not  long  since  I  con- 
sulted a  sociable  young  lady  on  Temple  1 
Place  in  regard  of  my  thinning  hair,  li 
Her  first  act  was  to  test  the  flexibility  , 
of  my  scalp  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  to  announce  that  it  was  "tight,"  I 
and  for  the  good  of  my  hair  follicles, 
should  be  loosened.    Half  a  dozen  not 
unpleasant  treatments  succeeded  so  well 
that  I  can  now  readily  move  piy  ears, 
which  I  was  never  able  to  do  as  a  voung 
man.  The  more  flexible  (I  might  almost 
say  peristaltic)  my  scalp  becomes,  the  ,  I 
more  freely  can  I  w;iggle  my  ears. 

In  the  discussion  of  daylight  saving  J|j 
there  is  one  serious  point  I  have  not  w 
seen  mentioned.    We  all  know  that  in  j 
casting  a  horoscope  the  careful  astrol-  ft 
ioger  takes  infinite  pains  to  ascertain  f'; 
jthe  exact  hour  and  even  minute  of  L, 
birth;  otherwise  his  reading  is  but  a  IE 
haphazard  one.    The.  presiding  planets  ■«! 
move  many  thousands  of  miles  in  a  few  4 
brief  moments.   Now  if  we  set  our  clocks  3 
ahead  a  full  hour  between  the  months 
of  April  and  September,  it  will  be  very  ' 
necessary  to  take  this  fact  into  con-  . 
sideration  in  horoscopes;  and  should  the  -  ( 
law  not  be  universal,  but  adopted  only 
here  and  there,  much  confusion  must 
result.    Perhaps  some  astrologer  reader 
will  discuss  this  point  intelligently  for 
us.  JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 
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Wagging  One's  Ears. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  thank  Mr    Herkimer  Johnson  for 
giving,  In  the  letter  from  him  which  you 
published,    instances    of  distinguished 
people  who  could  wag  their  ears.  Those 
who  are  known  to  possess  this  power  of 
control  over  their  aural  appendages  are 
often  ridiculed  by  being  likened  to  jack- 
asses, mules  and  other  dumb  animals  by 
which  this  power  is  possessed.    I  can 
wag  my  ears,  but,  from  fear  of  ridicule, 
have  hitherto  kept  knowledge  of  the 
fact  from  my  acquaintances;    but,  now 
that  I  know,  from  Mr.  Johnson's  letter, 
that  in  being  endowed  with  such  power 
of  control  over  my  ears,  I  am  but  the 
ectype    of   illustrious    predecessors.  I 
shall  no  longer  feel  constrained,  as  hith- 
erto, to  keep  my  acquaintances  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  fact.    Is  the  ability  to  wag 
one's  ears  really  so  rare  an  endowment 
as  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  would  seem  to 
imply?  I  trow  not.  I  was  once  acquaint- 
ed with  a  woman  who  could  -wag  her 
ears,  and,  upon  trying  whether  I  could 
not  do  so.  I  found  that  I  could,  though 
not  till  then  was  I  aware  of  the  fact.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  ability  to 
wag  one's  ears  is  possessed  by  many 
people  who  have  never  tried  to  wag 
them,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  have 
never  learned  that  thev  could  do  so 
Boston.  AURIBUS  ERECTIS. 


ie  were  disturbed  not  long  ago  by 
sounds  of  great  guns  off  the  coast 
There  were  rumors  of  a  great  naval 
battle.    No  doubt  some  of  our  "best 


A  Warning  Cry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine 
T  lately-  ran  across  a  curious  expression 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  of 
local  origin,  or  whether  it  has  been  im- 
ported with  the  "summer  complaints " 
One  afternoon,  while  out  yachting,  I  was 
startled  by  the  cry  of  "Fish-balls'" 
Looking  up.  I  saw  that  the  boom  was  ; 


I)  or 


SCROD. 

A  bill-of-fare  at  the  Porphyry  ar 
rtouncel  "Schrod"  (sic)  would  be  served 
at  that  meal.  The  dish  turned  out  to 
tie  our  old  and  approved  friend  sCrod 
Mr.  Anger  said  in  his  too  familiar  wav 
that  there  is  authority  for  the  spelling 
S'schrod."  Where?  When?  Scrod  u 
Iho  word  in  foreign  and  American  dir 
ionarles,  tad  in  customary  usage  Wc 
lave  met  persons  who  insisted  that 
herd  is  a  distinct  species  of  fish  known 


nd  old  family  plate  to  Worcester 
even  Springfield  for  safe  keeping. 

When  Spanish  warships  were  though 
to  be  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  hundreds 
of  usually  calm  residents  of  shor 
towns  heard  sounds  which  they  mistool 
for  firing  of  cannon.  These  sound 
were   frequent  and  pronounced 


the  helmsman  was  warning  all  the  peo- 
Ple  to  "duck."  Except  about  this  island 
I  have  never  noticed  any  substitution 
for  the  well  known  "Heads!" 
Wollaston.  ARCHIAS. 


The  Household  Doctor. 

Take   a   pint   of  whjte   WinCi  Qnp 
handful  of  woodbine  leaves,  or  two  or 
wheij  three  ounces  of  the  water  of  Woodbine 


there  was  a  dense  fog.  Dr.  G.  H.  Hay1  and  a  qu"a7ter"ofTpoW^f\he7owder 
of  Philadelphia  was  then  passing  his  °f  Gine:er,  seethe  them  altogether  untill 
vacation  on  Cranberry  island  In  I  ,  •  s°m/thing  thicke,  and  anoynt 
French  and  Germa^  booL  Shad  J3 t^t^^TZT^^ 
accounts  of  similar  sounds  which  hadL 
been  heard  near  -Antwerp  and  in  the 
North  Sea.  These  noises  were  caused 
by  fog  rumblings.  The  natives  called 
them  "inlstpoeffers,"  that  is,  fog-hic-> 
cups.  The  sounds  were  lieard  again  off 
the  Maine  coast  in  summer '  after  the! 
Spanish  war  was  over.  I 

Fauna,  Ears  and  Daylight-Saving. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  col- 


Jewett  Company  Do  Justice 
to  Pinero's  "Dandy 
Dick." 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE:  "Dandy  Dick." 
a  farce  in  three  acts  and  four  scenes, 
hs  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 


Auguetln  Jedd.  D.  T>... 

Fred  W.  Pcm.aln 
Conway  Wlngfleld 

 Nicholas  Jov 

 ...Leon  Gordon 

.........  Leonard  C'rasko 

♦....Cameron  Matthews 

Kheha.   Owaldys  Morris 

(Hannah  To'p'nl'ne d    ?r?e  8awyer 
A  n„t«     I     ?  Beatrice  Miller 

the  court tthl8  farce.  Produced  at 
it  hart  «  i  Theatre,  London.  Jan.  27.  1887 
rl  /Te™"'  MrS'  John  W°°<1  took 
Plavel  t °'  G?orgJaha.  The  farce  was 
Oct    E    1SR?aly^  Theatre,  New  York. 

Shannon    v/  Ada  Reh&n-  Effle, 

ftnannon,   Virginia   Dreher,    Lizzie  St 

§eor^>C,larleSL  FiBher'  James  " 
„fj 3rg e  Clark,  John  Drew  and  Otis  Skin-  ' 

« 'n  the,Jcast-  w<>uld  that  such  a  com- 
pany could  be  seen  today!  v 

at  ih«  SrStt  p^Jormance  In  Boston  was 
at  tne  Boston  Museum,  Jan.  16,  1888   The  j 
Players  were  Annie  Clark,  Isabella  Eves- 
h,?^     6  ~"  Dayne.  Kate  Ryan,  Alfred 
Hudson,  Charles  Barron,  Edgar  L  Dav- 
enport,  William  Seymour,   George  W 
Wilson.  J.  Nolan  and  H.  P.  Whittemore  , 
mere  was  a  run  of  two  weeks. 
A  critic  in  New  York  found  fault  with 
Dandy  Dick"  because  "an  atmosphere  1 
of  the  race  course  and  the  stable"  per- 
meatmg  the'  piece,  the  play  was  wholly 
English  in  tone  and  temper,  and  "hard- 
ly suited  to  the  average  Daly  audience." 

Rn„.a  ,!a'd  that  the  farce  resembled 
Bouccaulfs  "Jilt"  m  many  particu- 
lar. ,NoVT1W  Jilt'"  P^ced  at' San 
Francisco  in  May.  1885,  and  suggested 

^  ptnilh6"  Smart'S,  n°Ve'  "^om  Po^ 
unm  ',„was  not  P'ayed  in  London 
was  Je,yif9'  1886'  Bofelcault's  comedy 
at  thl  L k(nown  here.  First  performed 
at  tie  Cal"  £Iuseum-  jt  was  revived  j 

^^^n^to,.quote 

»  ^  'bee8  ^ ; , 

■  fs  ay'g  r,  TthllTZ,  by  Nina  BoucIS: 

t  "atmosphere  of  Vh„  lhere  is  an 

M  the   stable  "    hf.t    ,     raCe   course  and 
H  modeled 1  his  farce  o°„  T'  f"at  Pinero 
I  is  nonsense  "  Boucloaulfs  play 

In'direc^e'f^S4^  ^ d— nded  ' 
is  also  true  that  thAa  y  ?V  sPa"ker;  it  (I 

ful  Hannah  were  then  fv«=i,      j    rajt"-  , 

ingem'ously  ^onWived  are 
losue  isj  for  the  mosfpa.  t  entenaintng 

jensem'ble^f  ^y°ety      ^  the 
JpeIrn,atinTd   *?  at  least  because  Mr 
wa™  n  Verfain0^3"^'  ade^ia"e  as  it 

ine  sanent  features  were  Mr    P..  M 

cS'sDeaB.oreth%';rSt  tW0  a^.  Mrl 
^rasKes     Blore,      Miss  Newcomhe'sf 

G-eorglana.  iMiss   Miller's   Hannah  al 

though  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 

Mr.  Pinero's  cook  was  physica  ly  lei 

attractive  and  of  coarser  mould ;?9„d  the  • 

Dean's  daughters  .  as   played   by  Vise  % 

Morris  and  Miss  Sawyer.    Miss  New!- ■ 

flndinl  a.Cv,tGd  With  the  r^uisite  dash, 
finding   the   part   congenial.     Mr  Jov 

Mr   wV6  T$  the  Part  of  Tar^r.  and 
Mr.  Wingfield's  conception  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram was  expressed  chiefly  bv  shoutine 
on  all  occasions.    Mr.  Casler-West  gave 
character   to   Hatebim.       T,-,    the  nlav' 
Darbey  plays  the  violin  at  the  "regular 
pure,  simple,  English  evening  at  home  '•  W 
I     Last    night'  Miss    Sawyer  sang 
sentimental  song,  and  one  of  Pinero's  * 
best  lines  was  omitted.    Darbev,  having 
remarked:    "My  mother  save  that  mvK 
bowing  is  something  like  Joachim's,  and  P 

f.«'v.  °£Sh\  ,0  know"  Sheba  asks'  ' 
[Why?  \p  which  Darbey  answers:!^ 
|  Oh.    because    she's    heard  Joachim' 

There  were  other  good  lines  in  the  play 

that  were  slurred  or  omitted. 
Next  week  "The  Angel  in  the  House  " 

a  comedy  by  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Basil 

Hastings    will  be  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston. 

I  CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE 

The  Man  on  the  Box"  had  a  spirited 
land  welcome  revival  at  the  Castle  Square 
last  evening.     The  scenes   begin  in  a 
police  court,  whither  young  Bob  Wor- 
'  burton  has  been  haled  after  attempting 
to  masquerade  as  a  coachman  on  the 
|  staid   streets  of  the  national  capital.  I 
jtrom  that  point  the  comedy  grows  auu 
|  involves    many    incidents,    including  a 
|  timely   episode   in   which  an  Austrian 
diplomat   figures.     Through   the  clever 
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>s  of  young  Worburton,  who  Is  a 
lted  States  army  officer,  his  schemes 
!  circumvented. 

tfr.  Craig  plays  the  leading:  role  effec- 
ely.  His  efforts  are  cleverly  seconded 
Mr.  Meek.  Mr.  Ormonde,  Mr.  Velsey, 
is  GUI,  Miss  Dickinson  and  the  others' 
the  cast  "The  Man  on  the  Box"  will 
seen  for  only  this  week  at  the  Castle 
■are.  Miss  Peggy  Wood,  the  newl 
ling  lady,  is  personally  attractive  and 
engaging  actress. 

'ext  week  a  genuine  noveltv  will  come 
he  Castle  Square  with  the  first  Amer-' 
1  production  of  "Mr.  Jubilee  Drax.": 
s  detective  play  by  Horace  Anneslcy 
rhell,    the   famous    English  novelist 
dramatist,  was  given  in  London  aF 
r  ago,  and  the  American  rights  arcf 
Mr.  Craig's  hands.     A  special  com-" 
y.   with    the   Craig   Players    as  its 
■Us,  will  be  engaged  for  the  pro- 


SHUBERT  THEATRE  — "The  High- 
wayman," with  John  Charles  Thomas,  a 
romantic  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  by 
Reginald  De  Kove.n. 


Obviously  the  piece  was  suggested  by 
"Under  Cover."  with  a  new  environ- 
ment and  an  ingenious  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  Dickey  was  convincing  as 
Jimmy  Rucker,  and  his  support  was 
excellent,  notably  the  Kitty  Clover  of 
Inez  Plummer. 

Other  acts  on  were  Apdale's  Zoo- 
logical Circus; '  "The  Race  of  Man,"  a 
singing  novelty;  Moran  and  Wiser, 
comedy  boomerang  hat  throwers;  Jim 
and  Betty  Morgan,  singing  their  own 
songs;  Will  J.  Ward  and  his  five  Sym- 
phony Girls  in  a  piano  and  singing  act; 
Loney  Haskell,  in  a  monologue,  and 
Selma  Braatz  in  a  juggling  act. 


The] 

linon 


Idea  of  "requiring"  this  waste  < 
as  a  part  of  a  general  culture,  p 
to  the  aristocratic  and  not  the 
emtio  philosophy  of  education, 
c  lassics  so  taken  are  one  of  the  mlr 
elegancies    of  ,the    gentleman— certjl 
icates  of  his  leisure  and  breeding.  < 
literature  ought  to  be— if  it  is  any 
—one  of  the  major  experiences  of  a  man.i 
for  it  contains  more  c  lear  thinking  com-l 
blned  with  high  feeling  than  any  otherfl 
literature  of  the  world.  Sincerely. 

.MAX  EASTMAN. 


>ns  made  his 
of  Epiehar- 


meala,  you'd  die: 
and  kit  •n-ollen  cheeki 


MR.  FRIEBUS  TAKES  ROLE 
IN  "A  TAILOR-MADE  MAN" 

The  first  Important  change  of  cast  in 
"A  Tailor-Made  Man"  since  that  comedy 
first  came  to  Boston  was  made  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  last  evening  when 
Theodore  Friebus  stepped  into  the  role 
of  Dr.  Gustavus  Sonntag.    Mr.  Friebus 


pick  Fitzgerald  Tohn  Charles  Thomas 

Lady  Constance  Sinclair.  ... Bianca  Saroya 

Sir  Godfrey  Beverly  Harry  T.  Hanlln 

Lady  Pamela  Mabel  Weeks  J 

Lt.   Rodney  ,.Sam  Ash  \ 

Foxy  Quiller  Jefferson  tie  Anerelis 

Dolly  Primrose  Letty  Vorke 

Toby   Winkle  Teddy  Webb  i 

Lt.   Lovelace  Lawrence  Cameron 

Lord  Phellm  Kilkenny. J.  Sylvester  Murray  I 

Sir  John  Hawkhurst  Osborne  Clemson 

The  Landlord  James  Murry 

The  Constables.  .Harrv  Bulger.  Jr.,  Lloyd 
Montgomery,  A.  Carbone,  H.  Rollands 

An  Old  Soldier  Richard  Coombs 

DeKoven's  "Highwayman,"  first  heard 
in  1897,  was  revived  last  evening 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  In  certain  re- 
spects it  Is  superior  to  tho  average  and 
vaudevillian  entertainments  of  today 
that  masquerade  under  the  name  of 
comic  opera.  There  Is  no  brass  voiced  | 
siren.  There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of 
socalled  Viennese  waltzes.  The  scene  is  | 
laid  in  England  in  the  "good  old  George- 
gian  days."  when  roysterlng  and  thiev- 
ing were  deemed  among  the  polite  arts 
and  the  gentleman  footpad  looked 
upon  as  a  hero. 

Thus  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  romance.  Lady  Constance  holds 
up  the  coach  and  secures  the  pardon 
for  her  highwayman  lover,  Dick  Fitz- 
gerald, upon  whose  head  the  law  has 
set  a  price,  and  Foxy  Quiller.  the  clas- 
sic detective,  performs  prodigious  feats  |  estimated, 
o-f  Inefficiency. 

Mr.    DeKoven's    originality    Is  notj 
marked.    His  music  is  not  spirited,  not 
conspicuously  dramatic  and  he  often  in-  i 
dulges   In   pleasant   operatic  reminis- 
cences, both  light  and  grand,  yet  his 
score  has  charm,  taste  and  elegance. 
Last  evening  "Bread  and  Cheese  and  i 
Kisses,"  "Gretna  Green,"  "The  Farmer 
and  the  Scarecrow"  and  other  familiar 
numbers  gave  pleasure  as  of  old. 

Tho  piece  is  handsomely  staged,  al- 
though    realists     might     exclaim  at 
the  modernity  of  the  third  act.  The! 
coach  is  drawn  by  real  Horses.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  chorus  are  attractive. 

John  Charles  Thomas  In  the  title  role 
pleased  by  his  singing  and  bore  himself 
with  manly  grace  and  distinction.  His 


100TH  PERFORMANCE 

OF  "THE  MASQUERADER 

The  performance  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  last  night  marked  the  100th 
time  that  Guy  Bates  Post  has  played  the 
dual  role  of  Chilcote  and  Loder  In  this 
qltar.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
distribution  of  souvenirs  to  the  ladies 
in  the  audience.  A  special  matinee  \i 
announced  for  next  week.  Wednesday. 
Decoration  day,  for  which  seats  are) 
now  on  salet  The  play  appeals  to  alii 
classes  of  playgoers,  and  through  the 
many  weeks  Mr.  Post  has  been  here  the) 
balconies  as  well  as  the  orchestra  have 
been  crowded  at  every  performancf 


A  Ballade  of  Buccaneers. 
While  the  pirates  that  sailed  underl 
Capt.  Flint  are  still  in  town  the  follow-! 
ing  ballade  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
cox of  Narragansett  Pier  is  decidedly 
pertinent:  «  S 

lu  what  far  phantom  port  are  they 

Who  rouined  the  Spanish  Main  of  jore7 
Where  is  hold  Oupt.  Kidd,  I  pray? 

Where  U  Lafltte?  L'Onnols?  Le  Nolr? 
Uomc  from  the  seaa  forevermore. 

Anawered  they  to  the  rogues'  rollcall, 
Gone  is  the  sinister  sign  they  bore — 
The  gruesome  gallows  got  them  all! 

Doea  a  gbestly  galleon  lay 

In  the  course  she  ran  before, 
Or  spectral  Morgan  come  to  slay, 

And  to  rcv<t  in  ghostly  gore? 
Doea  Blackboard's  spjrit  hunger  for 

The  scenes  or  his  awful  appal? 
Long  ago  they  settled  their  score — 

The  gruesome  gallows  got  them  all! 

IjUwiMa  lords  of  the  waterway 

Burying  their  booty  ashore, 
Tlanting  tine  silks  and  satins  gay, 

Horn  Jewels  and  gold  galore, 
I'iearoons  of  th<*  crimson  paw; 

Vautaheil  areKhey  beyond  recall. 
Not  a  soul  today  to  deplore — 

The  gruesome  gallows  got  them  all! 

LBN  VOL 
Slitting  gullets,  o  blithe  outlaw, 

■Will  bring  you  to  a  dire  downfall: 
Think  <>f  the  pirates'  end  with  am — 

The  gruesome  gallows  got  them  all! 


lent  advantage  in  his  opening  song, 
"The  Highwayman,"  and  was  later  ef- 
fective in  the  duet  with  Constance  in 
the  second  act  and  In  his  closing  num- 
ber, "Farewell  to  the  King's  Highway." 
His  entrance  on  horseback  in  the  sec- 
ond act  pleased  the  audience,  as  did  the 
behavior  of  the  horse  during  the  song, 
"Kitty  O'Brien." 

Miss  Saroya,  a  recruit  from  grand 
opera,  has  evidently  found  her  proper 
place.  Her  voice  Is  pleasing,  well 
schooled,  telling  in  ensembles.  She 
sang  with  fervor  and  presented  a  strik 
ing  appearance  in  man's  attire. 

Mr.  De  Angelis  took*  the  part  of  Foxy 
Quiller,  created  by  Jerome  Sykesv  He 
worked  hard  and  was  seldom  unctuous. 
Mr.  Webb  was  amusing  as  Toby 
Winkle.  Miss  Yorke  played  Dolly  in 
an  exaggerated  manner.  The  chorus 
efficient  and  Mr.  Tours  conducted 
authority.  After  the  second  act 
DeKoven,  who  was  In  the  audl- 
appeared  upon  the  stage  and  made 


Out  of  Date? 

We  are  told  by  thinkers,  deep,  and 
superficial,  that  Latin  and  Greek  should 
be  thrown  overboard  so  that  French 
and  Spanish,  or  something  "practical" 
should  take  their  place  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  importance  in  these 
days  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  mod- 
ern languages  cannot  easily  be  over- 
but  should  the  older  lan- 
guages be  desplrcd1?  \ 

Dr.  W.  A.  Oldfather,  of  Northwestern 
University,  has  written  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  a.  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Max  Eastman. 

"In  these  days  when  men  who  profess 
to  speak  for  modern  tendencies  in  edu- 
cation are  calling  for  the  elimination  or 
the  marked  curtailment  in  our  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  of  such  studies 
as  Latin,  Greek,  ancient  and  mediaeval 
history,  mathematics  beyond  element- 
ary algebra,  and  even  the  classical 
authors  in  English,  because  they  are 
fancied  to  be  out  of  touch  with  present 
conditions  of  life,  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  belief  in  the  value  of  Greek 
held  by  a  man  who  has  every  right  to' 


i  cannot  be  played  except  as  "a  separate 
composition,"  wh.a  is  to  be  done  with 
"Madama  Butterfly"?  Will  Puccini  be 
Invited  to  write  new  music  to  nccom- 

!  pany  the  two  Americans  in  their  pas- 
sional* act  of  drinking  highballs? 


the  motion  on  t 
ears  move.  Se« 
mus  quoted  by 
Should  you  behold  his  furloo 
lear  his  J»«'»  cra»h 
lite  thunder  of  his  grinders,  and  the  roar 
Of  hi»  wide  nostrils,  see  his  moving  ear..  ■ 
There   -were    wise    men    before    Dr.  I 
Janet.    ("Wigwag,"  by  the  way.  gave  I 
"1806"  as  the.  year  of  the  lecture.  Wei 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  I 
"1906-")     Thus    Ca-saubon.    annotating  I 
Athenaeus,     remarked:      "This    inter- 1 
feres  directly  with  the  common  nature  I 
of  men   to  whom  only  of  all  animals, 
unless    apes    ought    to    be    excepted.  I 
Heaven  has  given  ears  which  move  of  I 
themselves.    For  what  we  find  in  Mar-  f 
tial  concerning  the  son  of  one  Cinna, 
who  had  long  ears  which  moved  like 
those  of  asses,  lt  is  doubtless  a  poetical 
fiction  and  not  a  true  incident.   Never-  f 
thcless  Eustathlus  tells  that  a  certain  I 
',  priest   moved   his   ears.     I   have  alsoj 
'been  told  by  persons  worthy  of  credit. 
What   the    ears    of   a    certain    man  of: 
^learning   were    plainly   seen    to  move.L 
3  when,  traveling  by  the  borders  of  Sa- 1 
voy,  he  found  that  he  was  in  danger! 
of  "being  burnt  alive  by  the  magistrate  I 
on  its  b«ing  reported  that  he  was  flying  I 
Into  Italy  from   Toulouse  because  he| 
had  perpetrated  a  heinous  crime."  St. 
Augustine  In  "The  City  of  God"  states 
that   some   persons   move   their  ears 
singly  or  together;  but  the  great  anat- 
omist. Vessallus  gives  the  reason  ("De 
humanl  Corporis  Fabrica."  16561: 

"Sometimes  by  means  of  certain  deli- 
cate fibres^,  the  fleshy  membrane,  called 
by  us  carnosa.  Is  stretched  above  the 
ears  and  gives  the  skin  nexfcthe  ear.  and 
the  ear  itself  an  arbitrary  motion."  We 
»'  knew  a  boy  in  the  grammar  school  of 
our  little  village  who  could  wag  his 
3  ears.    They  were  large  ones  and  they 
stood  out  so  that  we  called  him  "Wlng- 
Wang."    We  envied  him  his  ability  to 
•4  amuse  others  and  tried  in  vain  to  wag 
our  ear»;  but  we  were  dull  In  school; 
we  could  not  even  jet  a  fan-like  spray 
'^through  out  teeth,  or  whistle  shrilly  on 
li.  our  fingers.— Ed. 


rous  voice  was  displayed  to  excel-  j  bc  regarded  as  good  a  representative  of 


ADELE  ROWLAND  AGAIN 

HEARD  IN  VAUDEVILLE 


Heads  Bill  at  Keith's— Paul 
Dickey  and  Company  Appear 
in  Sizzling  Melodrama. 

Adele  Rowland,  ramillar  to  Boston- 
:  lans  by  the  excellence  of  her  work  In 
1  "Nobody  Home"  and  other  productions, 
■  and  more  recently  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions with  "Her  Soldier  Boy,"  is  the 
1  headline  feature  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The- 
I  atre  this  week. 

Misa  Rowland  was  heard  in  a  group 
I  of'  songs — a  program  altogether  too 
short.  Her  song.  "Lily,"  new  to  Bos- 
,  ton  audiences,  was  as  interesting  with 
vher  pertinent  "business"  as  was  the  de- 
'llghtfully  light  touch  of  the  chorus. 

Paul  Dickey  and  company   In  "The 
'■  Lincoln  Highwayman,"  a  sizzling  melo- 
drama, was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
i  bill.    There  is  much  more  action  and 
1  pepper  in  evidence  during  the  20  min- 


-modern  thought  as  even  Dr.  Charles 
William  Eliot,  or  Mr.  Abram  Flexner,  I 
mean  the  well  known  author  and  editor 
of  The  Masses,  Mr.  Max  Eastman.  .  . 
Mr.  Eastman,  with  characteristic  mod- 
esty, speaks  somewhat  disparagingly  of 
his  ability  to  feel  the  words  of  the 
original  Greek  as  he  feels  the  words  in 
English  poetry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
possesses  an  unusual  acquaintance  with 
the  best  Greek  literature,  while  his  fresh 
and  clean-cut  thinking  and  the  lucidity 
of  his  style,  whatever  one  may  think  of 
his  social  philosophy,  show  upon  what 
altars  his  incense  burns." 


The   Herald    has   received  more  let- 
|  ters   about   the   song,    "Shulc.  Shulc, 
I  Shule,  Agra."    They  will  be  published 
next  Sunday. 

"Old  Grog." 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
Admiral  Vernon  was  called  "Old  Grog" 
I  because  he  wore  a  grogrnm  cloak  or  be- 
!  cause  his  breeches  were  of  grogram.  | 
I    "Cnpt.  Brassbound"  of  Boston  in  a 'I 

Utter  dated  May  19  quotes  from  "The 
I  British  Fleet."   by  Commander  C.  N. 

Kobinson.  I'..  .V:    "At  first  the  rum  was 
1  served  out  undiluted,  the  ration  being 
half  a  pint  to  two  servings,  but  in  1740 
[  Admiral  Vernon,  whose  nickname  was 
ft  'Old  Grog,'  on  account  of  a  grogram 
i  coat  he  used  to  wear  in  dirty  weather, 
3  instituted  the  practice  of  watering  it  be- 
"  fore  issue.    This  circumstance,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  gained  for  the  mix- 
•  ture  the  name  it  still  retains."  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  (article  "Ver- 
K  non")  says  the  Admiral  wore  a  peculiar 
ft  grogram  boat-clonk. 

Now  it  was  in  1TI0  that  the  Admiral's 
birthday.  Nov.  I'.',  was  celebrated  by  the 
I  ringing  of  bells,  public  dinners,  bon- 
fc  tires  and  illuminations  in  London  and 
I  other  cities.  Was  all  this  on  account 
I  of  his  institution  of  grog?  O  no.  lt 
was  on  account  of  Porto  Bello. 


The  Household  Doctor,  1627. 

"To  restore  the  deafe  to  hearing.  Take 
the  root  of  Houndstoung  out  of  the 
earth,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  roote,  as 
long  and  deepe  as  you  can,  and  fill  the 
same  hole  with  salt,  and  cover  it  well 
that  nothing  can  come  within  it:  then 
set  lt  in  the  earth  agalne  as  It  was  and 
cover  it  with  earth,  and  let  it  be  there  so 
h  three  dayes.  at  the  three  dayes  end  take 
it  up.  and  that  which  you  flnde  therein, 
kaepe  lt  In  some  cleane  glasse.  and  put 
some  thereof  into  the  deafe  eare.  Let 
him  use  it  every  evening  at  his  going  to 
bed,  until  he  heare  clearely— which  will 
be  within  a  fortnight  at  the  furthest 
(God  willing).  And  when  you  doe  It  Into 
his  eare,  let  him  lye  In  his  bed  that  the 
liquor'  may  enter.  This  I  had  out  of 
an  old  written  Booke.  Praise  lt  aa  It 
proves."  /- 


Mr.  Eastman's  Letter. 

Dear  Dr.  Oldfather: 

I've  been  waiting  for  a  truly  leisure 
moment  to  discuss  with  you  something 
nearer  my  heart  than  the  things  I  am 
busy  about.  I  can  not  think  that  my 
opinion  will  be  of  the  value  you  sug- 
gest. »u]t  I  am  mighty  pleased  by  thef  n  .IVirl. "'  'possesserl  this 


suggestion 

If  I  could  add  one  thing  to  my  educa- 
tion and  one  only  It  would  be  the  abil- 
ity to  read  ancient  Greek  fluently  and 
with  intimate  understanding— to  feel  the 
words  as  1  feel  English  words  in  poetry. 
The  beauty  and  the  wisdom  of  life  both 
reached  their  height  in  Athens.  They- 
may  reach  it  again  somewhere  and  they™ 
may  go  higher.  But  in  the  meantime 
to  be  excluded  by  the  barrier  of  a  little 
language  from  entering  subtly  Into  the 
passions  and  thoughts  of  that  great 
time,  is  tragio  Indeed  to  one  who  wishes 
to  taste  of  lifo  to  the  full. 

Often  I  half  hope  1  may  be  reduced  to 
a  wheelchair  before  I  die,  so  the  pres- 
sure of  present  loves  and  ambitions  may 
let  up  a  little  and  give  me  time  to  edu- 
cate my  mind.  -  The  schools  made  Buch 
a  botch  of  lt.  They  gave  me  a  little 
gentleman's  acquaintance  with  eVery 
thing  and  never  taught  me  anything.  I 
am  able  to  "behave  In  company"  as 
though  I  knew  five  languages,  thus  ad- 
vertising the  fact  (otherwise  dubious) 
that  I  belong  to  an  upper,  or  at  least 
upper-middle,  class.  But  no  one  of 
these  languages,  except  English,  con 
tributes  anything  to  my  life. 

I  am  saying  all  this  because  I  wan 


Auricular  Wags. 

■  As  the  World  Wags: 
Apropos  of  Mr.   Herkimer  Johnson's 

j  dissertation  upon  the  wagging  of  cfne's 
I  ears,  which  you  printed.  1  will  say  that 

■  Dr.  Pierre  Janet  lectured  upon  that  sub- 
T  jeet  on  Nov.  9,  1906.  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute.    From    a    report -some  three- 

{  fourths  of  a  column   In   length— Wflloh 
I  the  Boston  Transcript  of  the  following 
day  ~-i  >•••  of  Hie  loctun    I   >.  ill  quote  a 
liw  lines:  Aran's  "ancestors.  Dr.  Janet 
very  important 
■"ability"  (to  wag  their  ears),  "and  well 
1  it  has  served  them.  but.  so  far  as  man 
_  is  concerned,  he  has  degenerated  from 
them  in  this  respect.   The  discussion  of 
tjthc  possibility  of  again  learning  to  move 
the  ears  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lecture,  and  was  the  standard-Il- 
lustration   during    the    evening.   .   .  . 
l,f;Dr.    Janet    very    happily,    and   to  the 
p  amusement  of  his  audience,  made  clear 
the  steps  In  the  process,  (list  the  fixing 
-■of  the  mind  upon  the  cars,  the  seeing 
of  them  as  clearly  as  possible  by  means 
jf  a  mirror,  the  moving  of  them  by  the 
hand,  the  following  of  every  sensation 
by  the  mind,  and  the  visualization  of 
the    movement.      Presently,    he  said, 
X  slight  motions  will  bc  consequent  upon 
'.Insistent  effort;  then  there  will  be  con-' 
j  fusion,  perhaps,  with  the  movement  of 
the  brows  or  the  contraction  of  the  fore- 
head; then  the  mind  will  learn  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  motions  of  dif- 
ferent neighboring  parts,  and  at  last 
man  will  be  able  to  move  his  ears.  The 
experiment  Is  by  no  means  a  difficult 
one.  and  lt  shows  tho  influence  that  the 
mental  concept  of  a  motion  has  upon 
the  muscles,  doimant  though  they  may 
have  been.   .   .   .    The  wagging  of  the 
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Thus  tl 

be  called  the  abbreviation,  a 
cab"  for  "cabriolet,"  "mob"  for  "mobil 
vulgus,"  lives  only  as  it  I*  useful.  I 
Is  slated  that  "hyp"  for  "hypochondria 
is  unheard  of  and  "  'Incog'  is  not  1 
nuch  used  today  as  'incognito.' 


But 


what  Is  the 
come  into 


shows  to  what  extent  well  formr 


Ted 


I  he 


"hipped,"  nnd  "incog"  is  not  infrequent-  ] 
we  still  say  of    a    man    that    lie    le  I 

ly  written  nnd  heard. 
'  "Who  hems  such  expressions  nowa- 
days as  'snide,  cheese  It.  siieeney.  skid- 
doo'?"    "Snide"  and  "cheese  ''"j*^*6 
by  no  1. leans  disappeared;  nor 
M  ney"  obsolete.    By  the  way,  wl 
■\ origin  of  "kike"?  when  did  it '1 
I  »ise? 

Household  Tragedies. 

Ind.,  obtained  a  divorce  in  15  minutes 
Mr.  John  W.  Langley  of  Columbus, 
from  his  wife,  Mary.  Not  merely  be- 
cause she  was  In  the  habit  of  taking  a 
darning  needle  to  bed  with  her  to  jab 
him  when  he  was  asleep.  He  naturaii.s 
protested,  not  having  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  Then  she  would  get  out  of  bed 
sit  in  a  rocking  Chair  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  rock  furiously  with  heels 
brought  to  the  floor  at  each  rock,  and 
for  two  hours  would  sing  with  a  power- 
ful but  uncultivated  voice:  "Oh.  wont 
It  be  Joyful  when  we  part  to  meet  no 

more!"   

Britannia's  Bulwark. 
The  sailors  in  the  British  navy  had  an 
advantage  over  other  smokers  hi  *.n=- 
U,d  until  a  short  time  ago.  Tobacco 
was  sold  to  them  at  a  shilling  a  pound 
They  now  play  eight  Pence  more,  but  it 
Is  said  there  Is  still  nothing  like  It  for  a 
penny  farthing  an  ounce.  „„„,„« 
V  -The  raw  leaf  Is  served  out  as  it  comes 
from  Jamaica,  and  one  of  the  side  lines 
of  the  handy  man  is  to  wot  it  and  lie  it 
„»  in  sackcloth  and  spun  yarn  for  thre. 
pence  .1  pound.  The  wetting  is  corned 
out  with  water,  not  with  rum  as  Is  com- 
monlv  believed.  'Nelson's  blood  is  too 
valuable  even  for 'ship's."  " 

We  remember  the  case  of  the  cham- 
pion smoker  of  the  British  army  15 '  >Ta's 
ago.    He  was  a  private  in  the  3d 
mlton     royal    Warwickshire    reglmeaH.  | 


(abac 


Bvery  ■week. 

rafted  to  B 
cut  down.  Tl 


Stephen  Burroughs. 

\*  thm  World  Wags: 

In  Mr.  J.  O.  L.  Clark's  letter  In  the 
Herald  of  May  15  he  speaks  of  Stsfihen 
Burroughs'    autobiography    as  having 
been   "extended  and   republished  after 
lis  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome  " 
Though  that  statement  does  not  neees* 
<arlly  Imply  that  Rurroushs'  conversion 
•>  the  Church  of  Rome  Is  chronicled  In 
some  of  the  later  editions  of  his  auto- 
biography, yet  the  average  reader  would 
mderstand  that  to  be  implied  in  the. 
-tutement.  In  none  of  those  latercditions, 
lowever,  is  there  any  mention  of  his 
:onversion.  and.  If  there  ever  was  such 
L  conversion,  I  presume  that  It  was  sub- 
iequent  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life 
?mbraced  in  any  of  the  editions  of  his 
lutobiography. 
It)  his  autobiography,  Burroughs  says 
hat  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  In 
7S1,  and  that  he  remained  in  college  two 
years,  but  m  a  footnote  the  editor  of  the 
atcr  editions  of  the  autobiography  says 
hat  "he  was  expelled  from  college  in 
the  second  quarter  of  his  second  year." 
[f  he  entered  college  in  3781.  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  class  graduated  In  1TS5. 
n  his  autobiography  he  speaks  of  a 
;la.ssmate  "of  the  name  of  Coffin,"  but 
:here  was*no  person  of  that  name  irTthe  I 
lass  of  17S5.    Lake  Coffaen,  however, 
^raa  a  member  of  that  class,  and  un- 
Joubtedly  he  was  the  person  whom  Bur- 
oughs  sneaks  of  as  "Coffin.*'    In  1910 1 
here  was  Issued  a  general  catalogue  of 
Dartmouth  College  which  includes  the 
ion-graduates  of  the  college.    In  the 
at  of  non-graduates  given  in  that  geli- 
;ral  catalogue— the  only  one,  by  the  way.fi 
f  the  general  catalogues  of  the  college^ 
which    gives   such   a  list— Burroughs's[v 
lame  does  not  appear.  I  guess,  however,-' 
hat  the  non-appearance  of  his  name  in'i 
Lhat  list  does  not  indicate  that  he  was>. 
lever  a  member  of  the  college,  but  is; 
liue  to  incompleteness  in  the  college's 
records  of  its  classes  and  the  consequent 
.bsence  of  data  regarding  him  in  thoset 
ecords.  SPECTATOR. 
Brookllne. 


TOO  SERIOUS 


Christine  Ladd  Franklin  of  Colum- 
bia University,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times,  deplores  the  fact  that  in 
these  serious  times  certain,  newspa- 
pers publish  a  "silly  joke  column"  on 
the  editorial  page.  "It  is  most  incon- 
gruous to  see  a  half  page  of  .  admira- 
ble editorials  and  a  half  page  of 
strong  letters  to  the  editor  (often  the 
best  part  of  a  newspaper)  separated 
by  a  whole  column  of  inane  attempts 
to  find  something  facetious  in  every 
event  of  the  day.  The  Chicago  news- 
papers are  the  worst  sinners  In  this 
tespect."  Miss  Franklin  defines  these 
humorous  columns  as  an  instance  of 
the  "purely  American  habit  of  child- 
ishness." 

It  seems  that  Miss  Franklin  has 
little  or  no  sense  of  humor.  Further- 
more she  does  not  realize  the  fact 
that  a  witty  paragraph  may  be  more 
effective  than  a  a  grave  editorial  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt's  col- 
umn in  the  Herald  of  former  years 
was  a  summary  of  news  with  amus- 
ing and  brilliant  comment  Mr.  Bert 
L.  Taylor's  "A  Line  o'  Type  or  Two" 
is  much  more  than  a  column  of  idle 
jests.  Miss  Franklin's  allusion  to 
the  Chicago  newspapers  is  especially 
unfortunate.  In  England,  fighting  for 
its  existence,  Punch  is  one  of  its 
weapons.  Soldiers  of  France  and 
England  in  the  trenches  have  their 
humorous  papers,  and  the  comic  car- 
toons of  a  British  officer,  contributed 
to  periodicals,  have  "heen  collected 
and  published.  Miss  Franklin  is 
I  shocked  by  "this  American  habit  of 
making  light  of  everything."  Lincoln 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  civil  war 
|  found  relief  by  reading  Artemua 
Ward  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  There 
may  be  terrible  seriousness  in  a  jest 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  pithily  humor- 
ous  and  ironical  when  on  tho  scaffold 


|of  bread  a  day.  and  only  secondary  flour 
no  he  used  in  the  F.oyal  Kitchen." 

We  remember  the  first  bread  board  In 
lour  little  village  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. The  neighbors  thought  it  a  ridlc- 
Jiilous  affectation.  On  their  tables  were 
plates  or  cut  bread  with  the  vegetable 
mhes,  a  revolving  castor,  and  goblets 
Tor  (cod  water.  Pew  of  tho  inhabitants, 
If  any,  used  butter  plates.  Sometimes, 
irhen  the  plate?  were  hot,  a  chunk  of 
butter  was  put  by  the  eater  on  a  hunk 
jof  bread  to  be  spread  on  other  hunks,  j 
[Who  was  tl»,e  author  Of  those  homely 
[lines: 

And  likpd  his  Inttt-r  thickly  spread 
(*n  corresponding  hunk*  of  broad? 
Foreigners  have  for  years  cither  cut: 
the  loaf  or  torn  pieces  from  the  stick.  I 
Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 

Surh  ns  words  could  never  utter:  I 
Would  yon  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

But  Charlotte  did  not  put  slices  on  a  < 
plate.    After  the   manner   of   German  j 
women,  she  undoubtedly  held  the  loaf 
firmly  against  her  breast  and  drove  the. 
knife  toward  her.    Did  not  Kaulbach 
draw  her  in  the  act? 

Whether  bread  should  be  eaten  in 
large  quantities  at  dinner  is  a  disputed 
question.  There  was  a  time  when  but- 
ter at  dinner  was  regarded  as  a  hideous 
solecism,  a  mark  of  hopeless  vulgarity. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  today;  we  have  not 
"been  in  society"  for  many  years.  A 
roll  or  a,  bread  stick  is  allowed,  we  arc 
informed:  not  to  be  eaten  with  grape- 
fruit, raw  oysters  or  clams;  to  accom- 
pany soup,  not  to  be  crumbed  in  it. 
Nearly  TO  years  ago  Charles  Astor  Bris- 
ted  contributed  a  long  and  curious  ar- 
ticle on  "Table  Aesthetics"  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine.  One  of  his  sayings 
was  this:  "It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
every  man  has  hia  carafe  of  water. 
How  rldiculoua  that  at  large  dinnera 
bread  and  water,  the  two  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  should  often  be  the  hard- 
est things  to  get!  Tour  servants  should 
be  instructed  to  put  two  pieces  of  bread 
Into  each  napkin,  and  carafes  of  water 
to  each  guest  are  indispensable  to.  a 
well  regulated  dinner  of  any  size."  Yes, 
bread  is  necessary  to  some,  who  delight 
in  mopping  up  gravy  with  it,  or  cleaning 
the  plate  of  salad  dressing. 

This  essay  of  Bristed's  should  bo  re- 
)  printed.    It  abounds  in  sound  sense  and 
also  gives  information  about  manners 
and  customs  in  the  Forties. 

"There  are  some  things  connected  with 
table  matters,  such  as  carving,  making 
salad,  telling  good  wine  from  bad,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  which  a  gentle- 
man's education  cannot  be  said  to  be 
complete.  I  mention  carving  particularly, 
being  every  day  painfully  reminded  of 
the  defects  of  my  early  education  in 
this  point.  It  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  system  practised  at  most  of  our 
colleges  of  cramming  the  students  into 
an  uncomfortable  hall,  and  feeding  them 
on  the  coarsest  fare,  that  they  should 
contract  a  pernicious  and  not  easily 
eradicated  habit  of  scarifying  and  man- 
gling dishes  without  care  or  decency.  On 
this  theme  alone  a  treatise  might  be 
written.  Bad  fare  naturally  and  in- 
evitably induces  a  disrespect  for  the 
table  and  a  neglect  of  its  proprieties." 

Bristed  admitted  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  good  dinner  without  soup.  He 
mentioned  a  good  dinner  he  enjoyed  with 
a  friend  at  Windsor,  England.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  dishes :  Mutton  cutlets 
with  tomato  sauce,  chicken  curry,  apple 
fritters.  Either  the  cutlets,  or  the 
chicken  curry  would  have  satisfied  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  or  any  other  reason- 
able person. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  ban- 
quets this  year  and  before  the  war. 


THIS  YKAK. 


Turtle  soup. 
Fillets  of  soles. 

Beinovea. 
Burons  of  Beef. 
Sweets. 


BEFORE  THE  WAR. 
Tortue.  Tortue 
,  ejaire. 

Supreme  do  turbot  a 

la  Noroiandie. 
Crevettes  en  aspic. 
Turhau  de  faisan  a  la 
Perigord. 
Baron  of  beef, 
Tcrdreaux  eri  terrino. 
Cotelettes  de  motiton. 
a  la  Victoria, 
l.aniroe  de  boeuf. 
i;p!*-e  a  l'orango. 
Charlotte  Knssc. 
Cronies  a  Vftalienne. 
Dames  d'-houneur. 
Patieseerle  a  la  prlncesse. 
Glacis.  Dessert. 


Talkers  and  writers  about  cheap  and 
nutritious  foods — to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  are  always  taking  the  Joy  out 

of  life— and  declainiers  against  waste  

which  is  truly  the  great  American  vice 
—urge  that  bread  at  table  should  be  put 
from  the  loaf  and  not  be  sliced  before- 
hand and  put  on  a  plate  without  re- 
gard to  the  possible  consumption.  \\v 
read  that  bread,is  cut  from  the  loaf  at 
King  George's  table.  Whether  the  mon- 
arch or  his  wife  does  the  cutting  is  not 
stated.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  bread 
In  the  Royal  Household  in  1842  during 
the  t'orn  Law  troubles.  In  the  memoir* 
of  the  Prince  Consort  Queen  Victoria 
The   Drice   of  bread   is  of  an 


PADEREWSKI 
i  MAKES  APPEAL 

"The  Spirit  of  Poland,"  a  play  in  ' 
three  acts  by  Dorothea  M.  Hughes, 
given  earlier  in  the  season  for  the 
benefit  of  Polish  children,  was  re-  i 
peated  last  evening  at  Jordan  Hall  j 
for  the  same  cause. 

The  little  play,  which  had  been  en-|| 
thusiastically  rehearsed  for  weeks  by: 
every  member  of  the  cast,  was  given  j] 
with  spirit  and  the  performance  was  Is 
generally  smooth.    Leading  parts  were  I' 
well    taken   by  Miss   Helenka  Adam- 
owska,  E.  D.  Morse,  K.  P.  Ooodnow  and 
J.  Voytovich. 

Pine  Musical  Features. 
A  Polish  dance,  a  Polish  hymn  played 
by  30  'cellists,   with  organ;   and   the  iu 
Polish    national    hymn    sung    by    the  • 
chorus  at  the  end  of  the  last  act  wereljj 
musical  features  of  the.  evening.  ! 


Josef  Adwnowskl.  whose  tireless  ef-  • 
forts  with  those  of  his  wife,  Mme. 1 
fizumowska  Adamowska.  in  the  behalf 

of  their  stricken  compatriots  made  pos- • 
sihle  the  performance. 

Yet  the 'feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  PaderewsW  and 
his  address  on  "Poland,"  which  began 
the  evening. 

With  simple  dignity,  touching  sincerity 
and  emotional  fervor,  the  great  Polish 
pianist,  whose  playing  haH  stirred  thou- 
sands, thrilled  the  audience  with  burn- 
ing words  of  patriotism.  With  full  con- 
trol of  the  English  language.  Mr.  Pad: 
erewskl  spoke  with  the  spontaneous  elo- 
quence of  the  born  orator.  The  myste- 
rious and  potent  spell  of  his  personality, 
at  once  felt  toy  the  audience,  lent  addi- 
tional force  to  the  truths  he  uttered. 

He  rejoiced  that  the  present  war,  in 
spite  of  all  its  horrors,  had  brought  his 
country  before  the  public.  Dominated 
by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  three 
supremely  autocratic  nations.  Poland 
was  the  first  martyr  of  European  de- 
mocracy, according  to  the  speaker.  Trac- 
ing the  history  of  hia  country  from  the 
earliest  times,  he  told  of  its  wars,  al- 
ways waged  in  self-defence,  never  for* 
conquest. 

Poland  Champion  of  Liberty. 
•For  years,"  he  said,  "Poland  has  been] 
the  champion  of  liberty,  the  initiator  of 
modern  institutions.  Like  America,  it  has 
been  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  Now  it 
Is  a  nation  of  tears  and  hunger,  Still,  if 
Poland  has  been  hungry  for  33  months, 
she  has  been  thirsty  for  144  years,  and 
this  great  thirst  can  only  be  quenched 
with  liberty." 

In  passing,  Mr.  Paderewski  mentioned 
distinguished  names  among  Polish  law 
makers,  scientists,  writers,  artists, 
musicians.  He  concluded  with  a  word 
of  commendation  and  thanks  for  the 
work  done  by  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land to  help  his  suffering  country, 
greatly  inspired  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
Adaaaowski  family. 

A  large  audience  entered  warmly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  a  sub- 
stantial collection  was  taken  up.         ,  j 
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•Xothln's  too  good  for  the  Irish." 
When  wo  came  here,  me  and  brother  Dan.  i 

Saya  he,  "We'll  do  the  beat  we  can." 
They    made   him   a   copper,   and  mo  an 
Vldorman —  :i  , 

Nothin's  too  good  for  tho  Irian! 

„  Dutchmen  were  made  for  to  carry  coal  and 

I  I  tmovel  snow.  i 
Italians   for   organs,   and   Englishmen  to 

mash.  .       ,  , 

Chinese    for    washing,    the    Japa    lor  a 

Juggling  show,         'Nafta  , 
.Nagurs  to  whitewash,  tho  Jews  were  made 

for  cash;  "WfSi' ri1 '' '■ 

Cubans  for  cigarettes,  tho  Portugtieso  to 

sail  the  sea,  _  _  - 

Scotchmen  for  bakeries,  the  French  were 

made  for  style; 
Russians  for  mining.  Americans  for  liberty 
But  tho  men  made  lor  bosses  were  bohs  of 

Erin's  Isle!  .  " 

Then,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!   Erin  go  bragh! 
Nothin's  too  good  lor  tho  Irish! 

This  ethnological  ditty,  we  are  told, 
"sprang  into  immediate  public  apprecia- 
tion." 
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What  is  the  most  "popular"  song  to-  ;. 
day?  Will  it  be  remembered  by  many  ," 
a  year;  or  even,  six  months  hence? 

Looking  over  some  old  newspaper  clip- . 
pings,  we  came  across  a  letter  written 
by  the  special  correspondent  in  New  ' 
York  of  the  Boston  Herald  in  April,  1895.  • 
It  began,  "Never  before  in  the  history 
of  song  literature  were  composers  of'' 
popular  songs  so  prolific  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day." 

What  were  the  songs  named  by  this 
writer?  First  of  all.  "I  Don't  Want  to $3 
Play  in  Your  Yard."  This,  we  are  re-, 
minded,  came  in  as  the  "Sweet  Marie", 
craze  was  declining.  "Considered  from 
a  classical  standpoint  the  latter  is  su- 
perior to  the  majority  of  songs  of  a  pop- 
ular character."  It  appears  that,  the 
author  of  "I  Don't  Want  to  Play  in 
Your  Yard"  was  H.  W.  Petrie,  born  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  who  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  shorthand, 
writing. 

Next  in  popularity  in  1895.  according 
to  this  correspondent,  was  "The  Little  ^ 1 
Lost  Child"  by  Edward  B.  Marks  and  'f 
Joseph  W.  Stern,  and  sung  by  Allen 
May.    Yet  a  song  that  "created  more  - 
comment  and  discussion"  was  "And  Her 
Golden  Hair  Was  Hanging  Down  Her ' 
Back."   "Because  of  its  naive  character 
and  its  ostracism  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco theatrical  boards,  together  with  the 
popularity  given  it  by  Dan  W.  Quinn,  a 
comic  singer  of  this  city,  it  has  attained  ; 
a  sale  of  more  than  40.000  copies."  The  I 
allusion  to  the  "ostracism"  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  now  unintelligible.     Some  one 
should   compile    a   collection  of  once- 
popular  songs  with  copious  annotation. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken.  Miss  Eunice 
Vance  introduced  the  song  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"Perhaps  the  most  really  meritorious 
;iopular  song  of  1895  in  its  truthfulness 
to  nature  and  in  the  charm  of  its  mel- 
ody is  "The  Sidewalks  of  New  York.''  • 
This  was  described  as  an  "absolutely  ;i 
true  picture  of  contemporaneous  life." 
Yes,  it  was  a  good  song.  We  hear  the 
chorus  now: 

Knst  side.  West  side,  nil  around  the  town. 
The  toN  sang  "Ring  a  Rosy,"  "London  Bridge 

Is  Falling  Down"; 
Boys  and  girls  together,  me  and  Mamie  Rorke. 
Tripped  the  light  fantastic  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New-  York.  a*  '■ 

Does  any  one  remember  Miss  Lydia 
Barry  singing  "Don't  Bear  Any  III  Feel- 
ing," or  James  Thornton's  "Maggie 
Mooney,"  or  Herbert  Holcoinbe,  who 
■sang  with  "Unabated  Success  from 
Maine  to  San  Francisco,"  "To  Err  Is 
Human,  to  Forgive  Divine." 

One  of  the  m-m-m-muther  songs  was 
Raymon    Moore's    "When    She's    Just  , 
About  to  Fall,"  with  tho  last  lines:  I 
And  tli-  mother,  though  grown  older,  still  is 

near  enough  to  call. 
With  her  ready  hands  to  liold  ber  when  she's 

just  about  to  fall. 
L  Gone  Is  the  song  with  "Dearest  in  the 
World  to  Me,"  "Take  a  Seat,  Old  Lady." 
"When  You  Know  the  Girl  YsOu  Love 
Loves  You."  Perhaps  some  one  still 
sings  "Nothin's  'Too  Good  for  the' 
llrlfib.."  Why  13  it  not  our  civic  an- 
Jiiiem?  JV.  Joseph  Goodwin,  a  newspaper 
■man  of  Brooklyn,  and  Monroe  H.  Roscn- 
ll'i-Hl  wrote  it,  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

|j  It  tell  ye  a  story  that  w  as  -told  to  me, 
1    .\  gc'd  old  story,  gramma  chree. 


Punch  once  published  verses  to  a  coun- 
trv  friend  heard  whistling,  "The  Man 
Who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 
Down  In  the  country  p'raps  you  hardly  know 
At  what  a  pace. these  street  songs  come  and  go. 

The  final  admonition  was  as  follows: 
lint  do  not  whistle",  if  you  wish  to  rank 
As  in  the  know,  "The  Man  Who  Broke  the 
i       Bank.-"  .  *k 

We  were  reminded  of  these  verses  by 
seeing  an  article  clipped  from  the  New 
York  Herald.    Unfortunately  the  clip- 
ping is  not  dated.    "An  American  wom- 
an" wrote  to  the  European  edition  about 
popular    songs    sung  in  London.  She 
liuoted  "After  the  Ball"  as  sung  by  Miss 
Vesta  Tilley  in  male  costume.  Albert 
K'hevalier's  "Nipper's  Lullaby"  was  then 
|t';e  rage,  his  "last  new  sohg."  (Cheva- 
Jlier  was  singing  the  "Lullaby"  in  1893.) 
|miss  Katie  Lawrence,  in  male  dress,  was 
-inging   "Daisy   Bell."     There    was  a 
Daisy  Bell  waltz;  horses  and  new  cloaks^ 
were    named    after    the    song.  Miss. 
Lottie  Lind  sang  "Marguerite  of  Monte 
Carlo"    in    "Morocco    Bound";  Marie 
Lloyd's  great  song  was  "O!  Mr.  Porter" 
—not  a  refined  song,  according  to  the 
writer— while  Miss  Vesta  Victoria  was 
cheered  for  her  "Daddy  Wron't  Buy  Me  a 
Bow-wow." 


A  correspondent  sent  us  last  week  al  I 

book  of  the  glees  and  songs  sung  many 
years  ago  in  the.  famous  Evans's  Music  H 
and  Supper  Rooms.    The  names  of  the 
hoy  and  men  singers  are  on  the  cover.  ■ 
The  musical  director  was  F.  Jonghmans,  H 
Jolly  Nash  "and  all  the  best  available 
comic  talent"  were  advertised.    There "  ■ 
are  the  words  of  192  songs,  patriotic,.- 
folk,  sentimental,  martial,  scenes,  duets  ( 
and  airs  from  operas,  sterling  old  glees. .  _ 
The  program  is  annotated,  and  on  pagel 
i4  there  is  a  quotation  in  Greek  from  Al-  *( 
eaeus.     There  are  no  aggressively  comic 
songs,  but  .there  are  a  few  bacchanlian 
ditties.    One  of  them  by  Charles  Dibden, 

•There's  Nothing  Like  Grog"  0785),  re- 
called  a   recent   discussion  concerning; 

grog  in  the  As  the  World  Wags  de- 
partment of  the  Herald.    Here  is  thee- 

third  verse: 

One  day.  when  the  chaplain  was  preaching,  B 

Behind  hiui  I  curiously  slunk. 
Vnd  while  he  our  duty  was  teaching. 

\nd  bow  we  should  never  get  drunk, 
I  tint  hiui  the  stuff  and  he  twigged  it. 

Wbi'-h  soon  set  his  rev'rence  agog. 
And  he«  swigged,  and  Nick  swigged. 

And  Ben  swigged,  and  Dick  swigged. 
And  I  swigged,  and  all  of  us  swigged  it. 
And  swore  there  was  nothing  like  grog. 
The  character  of  the  songs  at  Evans's  ; 
hud  changed  when  this  program  book 
was  published.    "Sam  Hall"  would  not 
then  have  been  tolerated.    Capt.  Cos- 
tlgan,  it  he  had  attempted  to  sing  the 
song  that  shocked  Col.  Newcome,  would  j 
have  been  led  to  the  door.    There  is  a 
brilliant  description  of  Evans's  as  it 
•was  in  1863  in  George  Augustus  Sala's 
"Twice  Round  the  Clock."    This  was 
written  31  years  after  the  Supper  Rooms 
were  opened.     The   description  of  the 
eating  make3  one  hungry. 

"See  the  pyramids  of  dishes  arrived, 
the  ■  steaming  succession  of  red-hot  I 
chops,  with  their  brown,  frizzling  caudal  . 
appendages  aobbing  hot  teara  of  pas- 1 
sionate  fat.-  See  the  serene  kidneys  tin-  I 
gubducd,  though  grilled,  amiling  though! 
cooked,  weltering  proudly  in  their  noble  J 
gravy,  like  warriors  who  have  fallen ; 
upon  the  field  of  honor.  See  the  hot 
yellow  lava  of  the  Welsh  rabbit  stream-, 
over  and  engulf  the  timid  toast.  Sniff  ; 
the  fragrant  vapor  of  the  corpulent  j 
sausage.  Mark  how  the  russet  leathern-  j 
coated  baked  potato  at  first  defies  the 
knife,  then  gracefully  cedes;  and  j 
through  a  lengthened  gash  yields  its 
farinaceous  effervescence  to  the  -influ- 
ence of  butter  and  catchup.  The  only 
refreshments  present  open  to  even  a 
suspicion  of  effeminacy  are  the  poached 
eggs,  glistening  like  suns  in  a  firma- 
ment  of  willow-pattern  plate;  and  those,  ■ 
I  too,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  are  only 
token,  by  country  gentlemen  hard 
p:cssed  by  hunger,  Just  to  'stay  their 

stomachs,'  while  the  more  important  j 
chops  and  kidneys  are  being  prepared.  | 
The  clouds  of  pepper  shaken  out  on  1 
these  Viands  are  enough  to  make  Slaw-  j 
kenbergius  sneeze  for  a  fortnight;  the 
catchup  and  strong  sauces  poured  over 
them  are  sufficient  to  convince  Sir  Toby 
Belch  that  there  are  other  things  be- 
sides ginger,  which  are  apt  to  be  'hot 
i'  the  mouth,'  and  as  humble  servitors 
in  attendance  on  these  haughty  meats, 
are  unnumbered  discs  of  butter  and 
manchets  of  crustiest  bread  galore. 
Pints  of  stout,  if  you  please,  no  puny 
half  .measures,  oint?  of.  sparkling  p;ne 
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or  rather  b<  fore  they  liave  supped,  and 
while  they  hayve  supped,  and  indeed  gen- 
erally during  the  owning,  there  bursts 
out  a.  strong  smell  of  something  good  to 
drink:  and  presently  you  perceive  that 
flip  strong  men  have  ordered  potent 
libations  of  spirituous  liquors,  hot  whis- 
key-and-water  being  the  ^ivorite  one; 
and  arc  hastily  brewing  mighty  Jorums 
of  punch  and  grog,  which  they  undoubt-, 
edly  quaff;  puffing,  meanwhile,  cigars 
of  potency  and  fragrance — pipes  are  ta- 
booed— taken  either  from  their  own 
cigar  cases,  or  else  recently  laid  in  from 
the  Inexhaustible  stores  of  the  com- 
plaisant Hen-  von  ,T©el." 

Sala  tells  of  the  fresh  colored  boya  In 
broad  collars  and  round  jackets!,  who 
With  silver-bell  voices  sang  glees,  some 
of  them 'by  old  Lord  Mornington.  the 
father  of  the  Duke  Of  "Wellington.  "Hon- 
est old  glees!  though  your  composers 
wore  pigtails  and  laced  ruffles!" 

Some  bf  these  choristers  at  Evans's 
sang  at  the  Abbey  on  Sunday.  "I  must 
mention  it  as  a  curious  fact  in  rcIaticAi 
with  the  moral  economy  of  Evans's,  that 
In  the  old  days,  when  Capt.  Costigan  or 
one  of  his  peers  was  about  to  sing 
anything  approaching  to  a  chanson  grl- 
voise,  tho  juveniles  were  invariably 
marched  out  of  the  room  by  a  discreet 
waiter.  In  order  that  their  young  ears 
might  not  be  contaminated." 

There  were<  other  attractions  at 
Evans's.  .  "I  believe  that  on  some  eve- 
ning individuals  of  the  Ethiopian  way 
of  thinking,  and  accoutred  In  the  or-  | 
dinary  amount  of  lamp-black.  Welsh 
wig  and  shirt  collars,  and  provided  with 
the  usual  banjo,  accordion,  tambourine 
and  bones,  are  In  the  habit  of  inform- 
ing the  audience  that  things  in  general 
arc  assuming  an  appearance  of. "Hoop 
de  dooden  do';  also  of  lamenting  the 
untimely  demise  of  one  Ned,  an  agecj 
blackamoor,  who  stood  toward  them 
In  an  avuncular  relation,  and  of  pas- 
sionately demanding  the  cause  of  their 
master  effecting  the  sale  of  their  per- 
sons by  auction  or  otherwise,  on  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  Into  the  state 
of  matrimony.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  a  gentleman  with  an  aston- 
ishing falsetto  voice  is  a  great"  favorite 
among  the  habitues,  and  that  some 
screaming  comic  songs  by  popular  vo- 
calists are  nightly  given  with  immense 
applause." 


The  music,  halls  have  changed  In  char- 
acter; some  think  greatly  for  the  worse. 
The  "tabloid  play"  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  old  entertainment,  nor  do  we 
personally  care  much  for  some  star, 
male  or  female,  in  a  thrilling  sketch. 
Mr  George  Moore  in  the  old  days  pre- 
ferred that  "inimitable  artist,"  Bessie 
Bellwood,  singing  "What  Cheer,  Rea; 
Rca's  on  the  Job"  to  the  "eternal  draw- 
ing-room and  Mrs.  Kendal's  cumbrous 
domesticity."  He  added:  "Now  see  that 
perfect  comedian,  Arthur  Roberts,  su- 
perior to  Irving  because  he  is  working 
with  living  material;  how  trim  and 
.saucy  he  is!  and  how  he  evokes  the 
soul,  the  brandy  and  soda  soul,  of  young 
men,  delightful  and  elegant  in  black 
and  white,  who  are  so  vociferously  g 
cheering  him.  'Will  you  stand  me  a 
'  cabfaro.  Ducky,  I  am  feeling  so  awfully 
queer?'  The  soul,  the  spirit,  the  entity 
'  of  Piccadilly  Circus  is  in  the  words, 
and  the  scene  the  comedian's  eyes— each 
look  is  full  of  suggestion;  it  is  irritating, 
i  it  is  magnetic,  it  is  symbolic,  it  Is  wit. 
Mr,  Moore  found  the  music  hall  a  pro- 
test against  Sardou,  the  villa,  the  cir- 
culating library,  the  club,  "and  for  this 
the  '  'all'  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  me. 


claimed  that  languishing  ballad  After  i 
the  Ball'  in  his  usual  inimitable  man- 
ner. "Worst  of  all,  the  first  song  was 
not  even  amusing;  it  was  deliberate,  un- 1 
blushing,  stupid.  In  these  days,  when 
It  is  claimed  that  our  music  halls  may- 
be freely  visited  by  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, the  sooner  such  stuff  is  prohibited 
the  better  for  everybody. 

'The  rather  similar  question  which 
arises  as  to  songs  dealing  with  drunk- 
enness is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  The 
old  English  nation  that  to  be  drunk  is 
essentially  humorous  has  as  yet  by  no 
means  died  out  You  have  only  to  look 
at  the  illustrations  in  the  discreet  pages 
of  Punch  to  realize  this  fact.  Tet 
Punch,  we  are  told,  circulates  freely 
In  the  domestic  circle,  and  its  pictures 
of  tipsy  folk  are  thought  innocent  of 
offence,  although  we  imagine  that  the 
most  Puritan  father  has  no  Spartan 
notions  respecting  them.  The  British 
•parent,  however,  would  scarcely  accord  I 
the  same  liberty  to  Punch's  Parisian1 
rivals,  whose  illustrations  have  mostly 
the  same  bent  as  Mr.  Godfrey's  song. 
Mr.  James  Fawn  is  also  an  old  stager; 
and  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs  in 
times  past  have  been  earned  by  drunken 
songs.  Yet  his  last,  which  he  was  sing- 
ing a  few  weeks  ago,  did  not  catch,  as 
similar  songs  of  his  used  to.  Perhaps 
it  was  some  degrees  too  realistic  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  as  a  thing  of 
humor.  And  the  accompanying  patter 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  coarser  than  in 
those  bygone  days  when  the  same 
comedian  narrated  hjs  experiments  in 
mesmerizing  policemen.  It  would  al- 
most seem  that  modern  refinement  has 
brought  with  It  the  closing  time— not 
to  say  the  chucking-out  time— of  the 
drunken  song.  It  is  another  sacrifice 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  make  in 
the  interests  of  our  wives 

"   ■  -  i  in  n— 

The  best  study  of  music  hall  types  is 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Tltterton,  whose  "From 
Theatre  to  Music  Hall"  was  published 
in  1912.  He  lamented  the  passing  of  the 
old  hall.  "The  public  went  there  to 
sing  choruses,  drink  beer,  smoke  tobac- 
co, squeeae  their  girls,  chip  their  friends 
and  be  happy.  The  variety  stage  has, 
undoubtedly  been  much  improved— Im- 
proved as  a  Gothic  cathedral  would  be 
by  the  hacking  off  of  gargoyles  The 
broad  Smollett  jest  has  shrivelled  to 
the  sideways  leer.  Innuendos  -  there 
will  always  be  innuendos  as  long  as 
man  is  man-are  indecently  veiled  you 
no  longer  shriek  at  them.  You  snigger. 
Worse  than  that,  the  music  hall  stage 
has  been  invaded  by  hordes  of  maraud- 
ing savages.  Drawing  room  entertain- 
ers In  white  shirt-front  and  jewelled 
decollete;  opera  singers,  fat  and  fatuous; 
ballad  mongers;  Russian  dancers;  im- 
pertinent actors,  with  snippets  from  the 
regular  stage,  have  overrun  the  boards 
and  shoved  my  dear  naughty  frou-frou 
girl  and  her  red-nosed  colleague  into  the 
suburbs.  It  is  all  very  dull  and  very 
improving." 

Read  Mr.  Tltterton's  chapter  on  The 
Rabelaisian  Spirit"  with  his  eulogy  of 
Marie  Lloyd,  and  mourn  with  him  the 
fading  of  music-hall  glory 


Much  has  been  written  about  Keller's 
American  Hymn.  It  is  undoubtedly 
sturdy  virile  tune,  singable  and  stirring 
It  has  been  published  in  various  son 
books  for  schools,  etc.  Tho  fact  re- 
mains that  It  has  never  been  adopted 
as  a  "national  hymn."  To  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  street,  it  never  "caught 


.  to  make  in  I 
es  and  chll-  1 


he  Herald  has  received  "Land  of  Our 
arts  "  words  by  John  Hale  Ingham 
Philadelphia,  to  be  sung  to  the  music 
IiPoscd  by  George  William  Warren 
the  hymn  "Rise.  Crowned  with 
'ht"  The  words  are  as  follows: 
Land  of  the   North,  where  battling  breezes 

i  k w cor*  a 
O'er  Arctic  snow  and  vioo-encitcWA  steep. 
And  thunderous  torrents  wrestle  in  the  a) 
Vleld  us  the  strength  to  suffer  and  to  dare. 

|t«nd   of  the  .South,  where  odorous  warmth. 

Forests4 of  ^Halra  and  ever  ycrdant  glades. 
I  GoW "fwXd  swes.  wide  acres  crowned  with 

Sneddon  mc  lives  thy  sweetness  and  thy  light! 

I^and  of  the  East,  where  erst  oar  fathers  trod, 
Vuwln"  the  soil  to  freedom  and  to  U0O, 
More  we  demand  than  wealth  of  mine  and 

GrauTuTblgu  alms,  true  wisdom,  noble  art! 

Land  of  the  West  the  pioneer •*»«"£•»• 
Following  the  promise,  guided  by  the  sun— 
From  gleaming  grain,  from  sky-ascending  slope. 
Point  to  the  future,  sanctify  our  hope! 

hearts,   upon  whose  bounteous 


Land  of  our 

Earth's'^eary  sons  from  many  lands  find  rest. 
Bind  us  In  love,  that  we  may  truly  be 
Oue  blood,  one  natlou.  everlastingly. 

Stephen  S.  Townsend  of  this  city  nas 
written  music  to  the  familiar  words  of 
"America."  The  composition  is  for. 
both  male  voices  and  a  mixed  chorus. 
The  music  is  dignifiedfbut  in  all  prob- 
ability for  years  to  come  the  words  will 
be  sung  by  the  great  majority  to  the 
old  tunc. 


|atanza>  are  printed  in  'he  "Irish  Love  I 
I  Songs."  is  extant  and  written  In  very) 

,5  choice  Gaelic.    There  Is  another  songl 
.•with  the  refrain  "Shule  agra"  which  ll 
4 have  never  seen  In  print,  but  of  which! 
there  is  a  record  issued  by  the  Columbia! 
Phonograph  Company.    The  melody  la 
not  the  same  as  that  sung  by  Miss  Pratt;  b 
whether  the  text  is  the  same  I  cannot 
tell,  except  that  the  first  and  last  lines'] 
of  the  refrain  in  each  song  are  identical. 
Perhaps  some  Gaelic  scholar  will  be  able 
HI  to  tell  us  If  these  are  different  songs  or 

I  merely  different  forms  or  the  same  bal- 

II  lad. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those 
whom  you  head  •Far  Astray"  are  near- 
er to  the  origin  of  "Shule  Agrah"  than 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  brigade  ballad  as 
printed'  In  the  "Irish  Love  Songs"  cer- 
tainly antedates  Gerald  Griffin,  who 
wrote  about  1S25,  and  it  contains  the 
stanza — 

.I'll  dye  my  petticoats,  I'll  dye  them  red. 
And  round  the  world  I'll  beg  my  bread. 
Until  my  parents  shall  wish  me  dead. 
Is  go  d-teldh  tu,  a  mbuirnin!  slan. 
This  has  the  real  ballad  flavor— Griffin 
smells  of  literary  English. 

It  Is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  old 
ballad  was  inconsistent,  the  singer  In 
the  body  of  the  poem  being  a  woman,  i 
1  and  In  the  refrain,  which  I  sent  you  the  1 
ether  day,  a  man.    Griffin  "corrented"  I 
I  this  by  making  the  singer  a  man  through- 
out, while  the  translation  of  the  refrain 
by  "J.  D.  K."  adapts  it  for  a  woman. 
Cambridge.  A.  E.  C. 


A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
long  ago  spoke  of  the  gradual  punfica- 
tlon  of  the  variety  stage  years  before  |, 
the  advent  o£  the  London  County  Coun-  j 
ell. 

"Some  portion  of  the  credit  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  refining  influence  of  the, 
■  education  acts  upon  the  public.  The 
rest  belongs  to  such  managers  as  have; 
had  the  wit-like  Mr.  Graydon  of  the  | 
Middlesex— to  appreciate  how  small  a( 
section  of  the  audience  desires  ribaldry, 
and  have  flatly  determined  to  sacrifice 
the  desires  of  this  minority  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  rest   We  do  not  suppose  k 
that  the  familiar  appeal  to  the  audi-1' 
encc  so  often  printed  on  the  programs  is, 
often   responded   to,   but  we  imagine: 
that  the  regulation  to  the  same  effect, 
which  is  printed  on  the  back  of  every!- 
performer's  contract  at  the  present  day.f;- 
Is  pretty  strictly  observed.    It)  consc- ( 
quence,  as  far  as  the  later  lights  of  ourW 
music  halls  are  concerned,  there  Is  sel-» 
dom  or  never  anything  in  their  per-K 
formance  to  offend  the  primmest  wifeg 
or  the  most  virginal  children.  ThcreB 
may  be  at  times,  no  doubt,  hints  toH 
which  a  stern  moralist  might  take  ex-H 
I  ception,  but  these  are  mostly  harmless!., 
U  enough  to  those  who  understand  them. [I 
I  and  to  tho  rest  without  significance. 

"It  is  oiily  from  the  artists  of  the  old 
1  school,  who  earned  their  laurels  long| 
I  before  the  present  era,  that  you  may. 
J  still  occasionally  hear  a  song  of  the 
:  stamp  which  Thackeray  hints  at  in  'The  to 
'  Newcomes.*     Thus    last    Monday  we 
'J  heard  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  give  a  leer- ft 
;;  ing  ditty  apparently  dealing  with  the  « 
^1  adventures  of  a  farmer  and  a  membej 
J)  of  the  demi-monde.  'They  met  in  Leices- 
ter square,'  to  whbsh  is  rhymed  'blue 


We  spoke  last  week  of  "patriotic' 
words  for  the  tune  of  "Dixie."  Here  Is 
the  first  verse: 

If  our  sires,  or  we,  for  freedom  came  here. 
That  man's  high  Hope  endure  no  shame 
here/  t , 

We    as  they 
I,ook  away 
From  decay 

And  despite  .  ^ 

(Upholding  proudly  our  country's  honor, 
Invoking  every  blessing  on  her) 
To  the  day 
That  we  pray 
Shall  array 
Her  in  light. 
,  CHORUS. 
So  we  rally — landsmen,  seamen — 

(Hurray!  Hurray!) 
With  heart  and  land 
We  take  our  stand, 
To  live  and  die  God's  freemen. 

(Away!  Away!) 
No  dread  of  death  or  demon 

(Hnrray!  Hurray!) 
Shall  daunt  the  will  of  freemen! 

There  are, three  verses  in  all  of  this 
stuff.  Really  we  prefer  Dan  Emmctt's 
words — with  the  Introduction  of 

Missus  married  Will  de  weaver 
William, was  a  gay  deceber 

j    It's    the    tune,    not   the   text,  that 

!  arouses  patriotic  feelings. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
prominent  musician  of  Boston  that  may 
be'  published  here: 

"I  read  with  much  pleasure  your  arti- 
cle in  yesterday's  Herald  about  a  na- 
tional anthem,  and  I  find  therein  no 
reference  to  Mr.  Keller  and  his  Ameri- 
can hymn.  In  my  opinion  the  compo 
sition  is  far  in  advance  musically  of 
any  of  the  other  airs  with  which  we 
are  all  so  familiar.  Mr.  Keller  was  a 
native  of  Ulm  (b.  Mch.  20,  1813).  buti 
was  a  resident  of  Boston  for  many 
years.  It  is  understood  that  he  was 
author  of  the  hymn  ".Speed  Our  Re- 
public", as  well  as  composer  of  the 
dignified  and  stately  music  I  well  re- 
member its  performance  at  the  peace 
jubilee,  under  Mr.  Gilmore's  direction, 
the  modest  composer  sitting  at  a  viola 
stand  in  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Gilmore, 
while  at  the  head  of  his  Boston  band, 
made  use  of  the  music  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions. 

"Ts  not  this  grand  old  composition, 
which  dates  from  a  period  before  the 
civil  war.  entitled  to  a  better  place  in 


Mr  Charles  P.  Anthony  will  play'plano 
music'  symbolical   of  the   life  of  his 
mother.   Susan  Pearson  Anthony,  and  I 
in  memory  of  her  this  afternoon  at  God-  1 
dard  chapel,  Tufts  College,  at  3  o  clock.  | 
The  program  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Requiem  A  Fantasia  and  Fugue  of  Bach 

Youth,  K»man«rnaval  plcceB  of  Schumann 
Love       ...... .F  minor  Ballade  by  Chopm 

Motherhood .  .E  flat  Intermezzo  of  Brahms 
Vision.  .E  flat  minor  Intermezzo  of  Brahms 
Vct°ry...Marcla  Funebre  from  Beethoven 
Lfe..y.Prelude.  Choral  and  ^hr^ 

■A    grac.ou^  worn™    rjtalneth  Wr 

'  '  "  *  Her  children  rise  up  and 
call  her' blessed.  Her  husband  also  he 
nraiseth  her  ...  .  «tve  her  of 
fte  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  In  the  gates.".  .Proverbs 
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The  Old  Song 
Shule,  Shule, 


Some  time  ago  "E. 
J.  H."  wrote  to  the 
Herald,  asking  the 
Shule,  Agra"  meaning  of  "Shule. 
shule,  shule.  agra,"  and  inquiring  about 
the  poem  itself  and  the  author.  The 
Herald  on  May  18  published  several  let- 
ters in  reply.  Other  letters  were  re- 
ceived later.  We  now  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  them. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

The  original  folk  song.  "Shule  Agra, 
or  "Shule  Aroon,"  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known,  runs  as  follows: 

I  wish  I  were  on  yonder  hill. 
•TIs  there  I'd  sit  and  cry  my  fill. 
Till  every  teai  would  turn  a  mill. 
'Sgo  dcldth  tu.  movourneen  slan. 
Slubhal.  slubhal.  slubhal.  aroon, 
SiuhhaSl  go  socalr  agus  sanbhat  go  cuin. 
Slubhail  go  den  doras  agus  elllgh  Horn, 
•Sgo  deldth  tu  movourneen  slan! 
I'll  dye  my  petticoats,  dye  them  red. 
Around  the  world  I'll  beg  my  bread 
l-ntil  my  parents  shall  wish  me  dead. 
'Sgo  deldth  tu.  movourneen  Blan! 

1  wish  I  wish,  I  wish  In  vain, 
1 1  1  wish  I  had  my  love  again. 
t  And  vainly  think  I'd  not  complain. 
'Sgo  deldth  tu.  movourneen  slan! 
I  For  now  my  love  has  gone  to  France,  • 
He's  cone  his  fortunes  to  advance. 
It  he  e'er  comes  back  'tis  but  a  chance, 
'Sgo  deldth  tu.  movourneen  slan!  s 
A  free  translation  of  the  chorus  is: 

■  Come,  come.  come,  darling! 

9  Come  quickly  and  come  softly. 
.  Come  to  the  door  and  fly  with  me. 

■  i     And  may  you  pp.  my  darling,  safely. 

The  air  of  the  song,  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
ft  remarks,  is  a  very  sweet  one  and  dear 
1  to  one  English  car,  at  least,  as  well  as 

■  to  Irish  ones. 

Don'.t  you  remember  how  cffectjscly 
the  brother  of  the  Master  of  Ballautrae 

I  "soothed"   it  when    he  came 
'.  break  up  the  happy  home? 
'    East  Boston.  PATRK 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Her  aid: 

Shule  agra,"  concerning  which  H,  J. 
Inquires,  is  the  refrain  of  an  old 
Irish  ballad.  The  song  was  charmingly 
sung  at  a  recent  Whiting  recital .by  Miss 
Fernanda  Pratt.  It  is  Printed  in  Kath 
rlne  Tynan  Hinkson's  "Irish  Love 
,ngs,"  where  no  author  is  given  for  it. 
,d  where  it  bears  the  title  "Shule 
»oon"  or.  as  Mrs.  Hinkson  wilf  have 
in  her  wild  Irish  way.  "Slubhail  a 
lin."    It  begins: 

I  wish  I  were  on  yonder  hill. 
'tis  there  I'd  sit  and  cry  my  fill. 
Till  every  tear  would  turn  a  mill. 
Is  go  d-teldh  tu,  a  mhuirnlnl  slan! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
Shool,  shool,  shool,  agra. 

Time  can  only  alse  me  woe 
Since  the  lad  o'  my  heart 
From  me  did  go. 

O  Johnny  has  gone  for  a  soldier 
was  the  refrain  of  a  camp  song  of  1861. 
which,  I  think,  was  imported  by  an  old 
dragoon  of  the  fifties.  The  opening  lines 
of  the  song  suggest  its  birth  two  centu- 
ries earlier,  lor  does  not 

Some  Bay  my  love  has  gone  to  France 
There  his  fortune  to  advance 
tie  the  lament  to  the  days  when  the  fal 
of  the  Stuarts  had  driven  gallant  blade 
I  from  Ireland  to  serve  Louis  with  McMa 
•  hon  and  the  rest?  TREFOIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  regard  to  "Slubhal  agradh"  (vulgo, 
"Shule  agra")  permit  me  to  say  that  It 
is  an  old  Gaelic  song,  and  the  air  is  also 
Irish,  as  every  student  of  Irish  history 
or  music  knows.  I  once  saw  it  in  Gaelic 
type  in  a  collection  of  poems  entltl 
•'The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munstei 
The  oldest  known  English  version  Is  the! 
heart-broken  wail  of  an  Irish  maiden 
whose  lover  was  one  of  Limerick's  de  ^ 
fenders  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  who,  when  the  "treaty"  was  signed 
followed    Patrick    Sarsfield,    Earl  o„ 
Lucan,  to  France.   Its  first  stanza  runs 
as  follows: 
,     Oft  I  roamed  In  my  garden,  bowers 
To  gaze  upon  fast  fading  flowers, 
,       And  think  them  like  past  happy  houra 
That  fled  In  summer's  bloom. 
The  refrain,  or  chorus,  from  which  th< 
song  takes  its  name  is  in  Irish  (Gaelic) 
Fiubhal,  slubhal.  slubhal,  agradh, 
Slubhal  a  culele  slubhal  g  run 
■  Siubhal  go  socalr  a — 8  slubhal  go  cuin. 
(A— s  go  d-teith  tu  mo  mhulrnln  alan. 

I  This  is  the  most  ancient  version  that 

I I  have  ever  seen  printed  in  the  English 
I  language  and   Is  far  from  being  '  a 

senseless  jingle."  as  one  of  your  erudite 
correspondents  styled  it.    Another  wrltei 
is  far  astray,  as  you  aptly  say.  when 
he  quotes  "I'll  dye  my  coat.  1 1!  " 
J  red, ".etc.    The  old  version  is    I  H  °>c 
1  mv  faluing.  I'll  dye  it  red.'"  The  word 
M  "faluing"  means  a  cloak  much  worn  In 
Ireland  and  having  a  cape  and  hood 
which  the  writer  saw  over  40  years  ago 
The  correct  rendition  of  this  stanza  is 
I'll  dye  my  faluing.  I  ll  dye  It  red. 
And  round  the  world  lilies;  my  bread. 
That  all  my  friends  might  wish  me  dead, 
A— s  go  d— teltb.  tu  mo  roburiniin  "Inn- 
Then  occurs  a  change  in  the  refrain. 
Time  can  only  ease  my  woe. 
Since  tho  lad  of  my  heart  from  me  did  go. 

A— s  go  d'  tetth  tu  mo  mhulrnln  slan. 
In  the  next  stanza,  the  spirit  of  the 
women  of  Limerick  speaks  out  as  did 
their  acts  on  the  walls  when  they  held 
the  breach  by  the  side  of  their  husbands 
fathers  and  brothers: 
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'ho —Slubhail.  Slubhail.  a  ruin 
lubhall  go  socalr.  agus  slubhail  so . 
?  J.     *0  d-tl  an  doras  agus  eulalgh 
BUg£  d-tcidh  tu,  a  mhulrnln!  sian! 
Which,  being  interpreted,  ^s: 
move.  O  treasyx6 


luln 
Horn 
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I'll  sell  my  rock   I'll  wbeti. 
When  my  flax  Is  spun  I  H  sell  my  wneei. 

To  buy  my  lover  a  sword  of  s  ce 

A— s  go  d— teltu  tu  mo  mhulrnln  •l*11- 
There  arc  several  more  stanzas  in  this 
poem  and  I  only  once  have  seen  It  in 
print  in  a  book  loaned  me  by  an  Irisr 
Protestant  gentleman.  „^vise 
in  conclusion.  I  should  strongly  advise 
.  ,  people  like  Messrs.  Harrocks  and  How 
^  ord  not  to  be  too  anxious  to .rush i  into 
print  unless  they  know  what  they  are 
writing  about,  as  advised  in  the  quota 
tlon  where  "angels  fear  to  tread-  „t 
Douglas  Hyde's  translation  is  correct 
though  not  expressive  enough,  as  tne 
J  word  "slubhal"  implies  a  «°mm.»n.d.ahn„i 
means  "walk."  as  the  word  «'^hal 
I  leaf  would  mean  "march  on  with  your 
Sself."  "proceed  immediately.  .-1 
b   I  think  this  enough  on  this  subject  for 
•  the  present,  so  I  ^  Vo7  5' A-UIGIN. 
.<   Forest  HiUs. 

Sto  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  . 
J'    I  have  a  collection  of  songs 
i  "Selection  of  Fifty  Old  Songs  and 1  Bai- 
■  lads  of  Ireland."  bought  In  1'hlladelphU 
In  June.  1876.  bearing  the  *»«"PV' 
Andre  fc  Co.,  importers  and  P"0"**"' 
"Shule  Agra"  is  tho  title  of  one  contain- 


ft  T  roam  my  garden  bower*  '-'ft 

)  gaze  upon  the  faded  flowers. 

id  think  them  llko  patt  happy  noura. 

aat  tied  like  summer  bloomV  ,^HI 
lule,  shale,  shule  agra 
reams  of  joy  are  Borrow  now. 
)  In  d  of  my  heart  from  home  is  gone. 

hutheen.  cathutheen.  slaune. 
ulc,"  etc:,  is  translated  "Come  my 
The  last  line  is  translated  "May 

turn  safe."         E.  M.  HUTTON. 

ollaston.       »  ,. 

S'e  are  Indebted  also  to  Mr.  James 
!  Russell  of  Lowell,  who  wrote  a .  note 
ut  "Johnny  has  gone  for  a  soldier. 


iDupont,    Pol  Plancon, 
l  Louis  de  Fourcaud,  Fauro. 
(Caaeneuve,    Destranees,    Mme.  Adele 
I  Isaac,  who  first  sang  the  music  of  the 
i  three  heroines  of  "Contes  d'Hoffman — 
(she  died  on  Oct.  22,   1915— Saleza,  the 
1  tenor,  Tosti,  are  contributed  by  M.  de  .' 
k'urzon.     There  is  also  a  list  of  the?" 
J  latest  musical  publications  in  France. 


!  Notes  About 


Palmyre   Wert-  ' 


Guide  Musical  has  published  Its 
|  nber  for  August,  1914-Deccmber,  1916. 
Dew  days  after  the  publication  for  Aug. 
,  1914,  "all  communication  ceased  be- 
en  Brusells.   and-let  us  say,  the 
Fllzed  world."    The  editor.  Maurice 
fferath.  then  away  from  Belgium,  has 
„:e  been  an  exile  in  Switzerland.  His 
[pen  Letter  to  M.  W.  von  Bode,"  in 
ly  to  the  manifesto  of  the  93  ,'Inte!- 
.tuals"  went  throughout  the  world— 
!  t  is.  the  civilized  world.  Quotations 
m  it  ate  published  in  this  number  of 
Guide  Musical.    Let  us  note  other 
lcles. 

here  are  sketches  of  music  at  the  be- 

ning  of  the  war.  of  performances  at 
Opera,  the  Opera  Comlque,  the  Trl- 
n  Lvriquc  and  other  theatres,  and  a 

lew  of  the  Colonne-Lamoureux  con- 

ts. 

'here  were  these  first  performances  at. 
veau  Hall  conducted  alternately  by 
evillard  and  Pierne.    Berlioz,  Eight 
nes  from  faust;  G.  Faure,  Le  Jar- 
,  Clos:  Busser,  Hymn  to  France  (V. 
.  igo);  Wormser,  Two  Melodies;  Labey, 
irengere.  Prelude;  Franck,  Paris  (1870); 
I  gar,  Falstaff  (it  has  not  yet  been  per- 
iled in  Boston);  Fevrler,  Hymn  to 
>  Dead  for  Their  Country. 
There  1  were   these  novelties  at  the 
era:   Mile,  de  Nantes,  concert  of  the 
tli  century,  music  by  Lulli,  Charpen- 
,r,  Cestl;  Les  Virtuoses  de  Mazarin. 
Elian  concert  of  the  17th  century,  mu- 
j  by  Monteverde,  Rossi,  Cavalli;  le 
man  dc'Estelle,  concert  of  1S30,  music 
Auber,  Bellini,  Berlioz.  Cherubini, 
.rold,  Rossini;  Careme  Prenant.  con- 
rt  of  the  17th  century,  chamber  music; 
le  Fete  Chez  La  Poupliniere,  concert 
the  18th  century,  music  by  Rameau, 
jni,  Pergolesi.    These  excerpts  from 
!eras  were  performed  at  the  Opera  for 
e  first  time:  Tschaikowsky,  Eugene 
aeguine  (Act  1);  d'Indy,  Chant  de  la 
oche  (Act  2);  Leroux,  Theodora  (Act 
;    Bruneau,    L'Ouragan    (Act   3);  d' 
bone,  Amants  de  Kimini  (Act  3) ;  Puc- 
Fni,    Manon    Lescaut    (Act   4) ;  Puc- 
Jni,  La  Fille  du  Far  West   (Act  2); 
me.  A.  de  Polignac,  Judith  de  Bethu- 
?;  Chausson,  Le  Roi  Arthus  (Act  3); 
|e  Borne,  Les  Girondins,  (Act  4);  Mo- 
;au,  Myrlalde  (Act  5);  Mazellier,  Gra- 
lella  (Act  2);  Dubois,  Miguela  (Act  2). 
"  Indy's  Song  of  the  Bell  was  first  per- 
)rmed  as  an  opera  at  the  Monnaie, 
:rusells.    Theodora  at  Monte  Carlo  in 
907;  Myrlalde.  based  on  a  story  by  An- 
ersen,  at  Nantes  in  1912;  Grazlella  at 
oucn,  1913;  Miguella.an  episode  of  the 
panish  war  of  1809.  is  not  published 
nd  not  new.    Fragments  of  Sacchini's 
iedipe  a  Colone,  of  Puccini's  Iphigenie 
n  Tauride  and  Lesuour's  Osslan  were 
lerformed.    Saleza.   shortly  before  his 
eath,  sang  in  Verdi's  Othello.  Women 
or  the  first  time  played  in  the  Opera 
Irchestra.    Among  them  were  a  flutist 
ind  an  oboist. 

At  the  Opera  ComiqUe  there  were 
hesc  noveltitsi  Emile  Fabre's  "Cad- 
aux  de  Noel"  (Dec.  25,  1915);  Hirsch- 
nann's  "La,  Charmonte  Rosalie"  (Feb. 
8  1916) :  Louis  Urgel's  ballet.  "Lumiere 
>t  Papillons"  (April  12,  1916);  Madame 
^ans-Gene  (June  10,  1916);  Bruneau's 
'Les  Quatrc  Journecs,"  based  on  one 
it  Zola's  "Contes  a  Ninon"  (Die.  25, 
ID  lb)  .  Bruneau  also  wrote  the  njpsic  Cor 

alnt  Georges  de  Bouhelier's  "Tam- 
our."  Clement  sang  in  "The  Barber 
f  Seville"  in  September,  1915.  and  for 
ae  first  time  in  "Tosca."  The  next 
!ionth  with  Miss  Garden.  He  also 
ang  in  "Mirelle"  (December,  1916), 
with  a  voice  truly  as  young  and  fresh 
s  when  he  made  his  debut  in  this  role 
oming  from  the  Conservatory  in'l889." 

There  is  mention  of  "La  Fete  de 
'ippa,"  based  on  Browning's  poem, 
rith  music  by  the  American  composer, 
ohn  Beach.  "A  pretty  overture,  deli- 
ately  orchestrated,  announces  several 
aemes  which  the  artist  invokes  in  turn." 
uzanne  Cesbron  was  the  singer  (Rejane 
'heatre,  March  29,  1916). 

These  corripositions  were  produced  at 
he  Concerts  Colonne-Lamoureux,  1915-  i 
6;  Debussy,  Berceuse  Heroique;  Kunc, 
Overture  Heroique  et  Trlomphale;  Gau- 
>ert,  Impressions  de  Guerre;  Boulanger, 
;"unerailles  d'un  Soldat  (based  on  a 
>age  of  Alfred  de  Musset) ;  Pierne,  Les 
.athedrales;  -Casadesus,  Chanson  du 
loldat  perclu  and  Vendanges  guerrieres. 

There  was  no  competition  for  the 
Yix  de  Rome  in  1915  and  1916,  but  a 
ull  list  of  the  takers  of  other  prizes  at 
he  Conservatory  is  given. 

Ernest  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor,  contrib- 
ites  an  article  on  "The  Art  of  Peace" 
tnd  there  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Kuf- 
'erath's  lecture  at  Geneva  on  "Intel- 
lectual and  Artistic  Belgium."  Henri 
[e  Curzon  finds  In  "Lohengrin"  an  un- 
:onsclous  prophecy— the  delivery  of  be- 
rayed  Belgium  by  Lohengrin,  a  Gallic' 
:night,  coming  from  France  to  save  the 
^rincess  of  Brabant  There  is  an  ap- 
jreciative  article  on  Granados,  who  was 
nurdered  with  others  on  the  Sussex  by 
i  German  torpedo.  . 
Short    obituary   sketches   of  Gabriel 
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"    *^        to,  died  last  month, 
aild  the  Stage  Born  at  Paris  in 
1S32,  she  took  first  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  In  1851,  and  the  next  year 
appeared  at  the  Opera-Comique.  In  that 
year  she  created  the  part  of  Pygmalion 
In  Masse's  "Galathee."    She  was  re- 
placed in  this  part    by  the  baritone, 
Faure.     When   Faure  left  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  1859,  she  replaced  him  as 
Hoel  In  Meyerbeer's  "Pardon  de  Plocr- 
mel"  now  known  to  Boston's  younger 
generation  only  by  the  "Shadow  Song 
from  'Dlnorah.'  "    Mme.  Wertheimher 
also  succeeded  Pauline  Viardot  as  Fides 
In  "Le  Prophete"  at  the  Opera.  She 
was  the  heroine  In  Gounod's  "Nonne  j 
B  Sanglante"  (1854)  which  was  performed  ; 
fj  only  11  times.  < 
Emilio  di  March],  an  excellent  tenor,  j 
died  recently  in  Italy.  He  first  came  to  i 
Boston  with  Mapleson's  ill-«fated  Imperi-  ' 
al  Opera  Company  in  1896,  but  he  then  I 
sang  only  the  great  duet  from  "The  Hu-  1 
guenots."   with   Mme.   Darclee.    As  a  P 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  [. 
company  he  visited  Boston  in  1902  and 
1903.   He  was  heard  at  the  Boston  The-  " 
atre  as  Radames,  Cavaradossi,  Manrico, 
RodolfO;  Turlddu,  Don  Jose.   He  had  a : 
brilliant  voice;  he  sang  in  a  spirited 
manner,  and  he  had  a  cHivalric  bearing.  1 
He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Italian  |;: 
army,  and 'was  much  of  a  man  as  well 
as  a  singer.  j 

The  London  Times  said  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel's playing  of  Bach's  Toccata  in  C 
minor:  "He  gave  to  the  fugue  subject  a 
variety  infinite  and  delightful;  except 
that  once  he  made  it  enter  rather  pom- 
pously, and  once  it  spoke  very  angrily. 
Now,  Bach's  dramatis  personao  are 
really  such  very  well  bred  people  that 
self-assertion  and  temper  do  not  seem 
to  suit  them." 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  the  material 
for  performing ,  new  or  old  and  unfa- 
miliar works  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  A  glance  at  "the 
programs  of  the  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  orchestras  hardly  bears 
out  this  statement.  The  new  Queen's 
Hall  Orchestra  In  London  brought  out 
last  season  of  14  symphony  concerts 
Granados's  "Dante,"  Turina's  "La  Pro- 
cession du  Rocio,''  Pierne's  "Les  Cathe- 
drales,"  Roussel's  "Evocation,"  a  com- 
position by  Rabaud',  and  unfamiliar 
works  by  Kalinntkoff,  Ostroglazoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff,  and  Tcherepnin's 
new  piano  concerto. 

In  the  appeal  of  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson,  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  others 
for  financial  support  of  the  "Old  Vic" 
these  statements  are  made: 

"Since  September,  1914,  it  has  given 
every  week,  except  during  the  summer 
vacations,  Shakespeare  and  other  classi- 
cal plays,  operas  in  English,  and  public 
lectures,  at  charges  for  scats  ranging 
from  3d.  in  the  gallery  to  2s.  6d.  in  the 
stalls.  During  its  last  season  it  gave  70 
performances  of  17  grand  operas  in  Eng- 
lish, 158  performances  of  17  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays,  and  plays  by  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan  and  other  famous  dramatists. 
During  the  present  season  it  has  al- 
ready given  72  performances  of  grand 
opera  in  English  and  171  performances 
of  Shakespeare  and  classical  plays,  as 
well  as  19  performances  at  the  Excel- 
sior Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  and  four  per- 
formances at  the  Northern  Polytechnic, 
Holloway  road.   It  gives  two  matinees 
weekly  of  a  Shakespeare  play  to  chil 
dren  from  London  county  council,  sec 
ondary,  and  county  schools  at  prices 
ranging  from  2d.  to  Is.   According  to  a 
return  made  to  the  entertainments  tax 
authorities,  no  fewer  than  27,000  chil 
dren  attended  the  theatre  for  Shake? 
peare    performances    between  October; 
and  December,  1916.    During  the  whole  j 
season  more  than  90,000  children  were' 
present  at  school  matinees,  these  per- 
formances counting,  by  permission  of! 
3  the  educational  authorities,  as  school! 
j  a  ttendances.    The  audiences  are  large,  i 
J  On    Saturday   nights    frequently  morei 
than  2000  are  present.  It  is  our  one  Peo- 
ple's Play  and.  Opera  House  presenting 
continually  at  cheap  prices  the  finest 
j  music  and  the  finest  plays." 

"Now's  the  Time"  is  the  keynote  of 
an  article  written  the  other  day  by- 
Sir  Charles  Stanford,  and  published  in  a  ■ 
contemporary.  Now's  the  time,  says 
Sir  Charles,  for  the  government  to  wake 
up,  no  less  than  the  country,  to  the  full 
realization  of  the  value  of  music,  as  not 
only  an  educative  medium,  but  as  an 
invaluable,  inevitable,  and  integral  part 
of  our  national  life.  Ye  gods,  how  often 
has  this  thesis  been  urged  in  these 
columns!  flow  often  have  I  cited  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  actual  doings 
of  other  nations,  not  only  in  the  long 
dead  past,  byt  in  the  immediate  past, 
while  we  sit  content  to  talk,  hating  each 
other,  as  musicians,  "for  the  love  of 
God,"  grousing,  grumbling — yet  achiev- 
ing little  or  nothing!  For  long  France 
has  set  the  notable  example.  France 
has  her  emissaries  preaching  and  prac- 
tising the  rare  beauties  of  French 
music  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
I  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  and 
i more  remote  corners    of     the  earth. 


rrnment,  recently  made  a  kinct  or 
operatic  treaty  with  Italy.  No  doubt 
i.-hc  will  sfiortly  male  a  similar  treaty 
v.  ith  Russia,  whereby-  ultimately  Rus- 
sian, French  and  Italian  opera  will  be 
reciprocal,,  as  it  were,  in  the  leaditm 
opera  holljes  of,  these  glorious  countries. 
And  old  England— where  does  she  come 
In?  What  js  to  "be  her  future?  Is  she 
still  to  go  on  as  before,  being  the  Cin- 
derella— if  even  so  much — of  the  revived 
operatic  life?  What  are  we  doing  now? 
At  this  moment  the  greatest  "activity" 
noticeable  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
j  vagaries  of  the  Performing  Rights  So- 
ciety! And  what  of  this?  Are  we  never 
In  this  unhappy  land  to  get  beyond  the 
I  everlasting  squabble  as  to   the  shells, 

1  while  some  other  comes  along  and  an-jj 
1  nexes  the  oyster?  On  the  face  of  things, 
las  they  are,  the  answer  is  in  the  af-ij 
nrmative,  I  .fear.  In  spite  of  the  un-r 
|  equivocal  success  of  . sundry  native  com-< 
posers,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,! 
who  have  come  Into  prominence  since' 
war  began,  or  have  added  to  their  origi- 
nal glory  in  that  .epoch,  I  cannot  see  as  , 
yet  any  particularly  bright  light  de-f 
veloping,  or  any  light  brighter  than  the- 
farthing  rushlight  of  pro- war  days.  In-1 
deed,  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  lt| 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  forced  to  progress  back- 
wards, so  to  speak. — Robin  H.  Legge  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  London,  April  28. 

At  a  concert  given  by  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  April  2S,  the  advent  of  America 
into  the  ranks  of  the  allies  was  cele- 
brated by  the  performance  of  "Mine 
Eyes  HaVe  Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord."  The  Daily  Telegraph  did 
not  find  the  fitting  of  the  words  to  the  | 
tune,  "John  Brown's  Body,"  a  happy 
choice.  "Mrs.  Howe's  ■  words,  while 
doubtless  intended  to  elevate  the  music 
from  its  humble  sphere  to  higher  pur- 
poses, have,  in  point  of  fact,  a  precisely 
opposite  effect.  The  addition  of  the 
great  number  of  extra  notes  that  her 
long  lines  entail'  give  the  tune  a  touch 
of  flippancy  that  it  does  not  naturally 
possess,  and  anything  more  incongru- 
ous than  the  association  of  such  words 
with  a  tune  that  has  all  the  gayety  of  a 
Jig  it  is  hard  to  Imagine." 

A  piano  quartet  by  Guy  Weitz,  a  Bel- 
gian composer,  who  has  lived  in  Lqndon 
since  the  war,  was  performed  there  May 
5.  "The  work  is  broadly  conceived,  with 
lyrical  moments  of  considerable  beauty, 
and  a  well  constructed  climax  In  the 
finale."  The  piano  part  is  said  to  be 
"somewhat  strenuous." 

I'  We  are  pursuing  Mr.  Alexander  Hifl- 
|yigs  through  the  jungle  of  advertise- 
ments in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
We  rush  from  page  25  to  page  109  and 
heed  not  the  cries  of  bicycle  tires,  choc- 
olates, sporting  goods  and  portable 
sewing  machines.  Mr.  Hulings  is  the 
hero-of'  4'Tubal  Cain,"  a  story  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hergeshelmer. 

When  .Mr.  Hulings  finally  swore  to 
himself  that  >  he  would  marry  Gisela 
Woodrop,  who  had  spurned  him  when 
he  was  poor  and  humble,  he  was  "more 
than  customarily  careful  with  his 
clothes."  i 

"His  silk  hats  were  Immaculate;  his 
trousers  ranged  in  color  from  the  most 
delicate  sulphur  to  astounding  London 
checks;  ho  had  his  yellow  boots  polished 
with  champagne,  his  handkerchiefs 
scented  with  essence  of  nolette  -  and 
almond."  This  is  not  a  humorous  story; 
on  the  contrary  it  would  be  described 
b/  a  theatrical  press  agent  as  "grim 
and  gripping."  'Nevertheless  this  de- 
scription of  Mr"  Hulings  reminds  us  of 
Artemus  Ward's  Moses  the  Sassy;  or 
the  Disguised  Duke.  "Grease,  in  its 
barmiest  days,  near  projuced  a  more 
hefty  cavileer."  But  what  is  "nolette"? 
Is  it  soma  sweet-smelling  stuff  or  a  mis- 
print  < 

The  night  before  Mr.  Hulings  killed 
Mr.  Partridge  Sinnox  of  New  Orleans  in 
a  duel  —  Mr.  Sinnox  with  his  lean, 
tanned  face,  small  black  eyes  and  long, 
precise  hands— he  attended  a  ball  in  the 
hotel  at  Mineral  Springs  where  the  table 
claret  was  palatable.  "Above  the 
spreading  gauze,  the  tulle  and  glace 
silks  of  the  women,  immense  candelabra 
of  glass  pendants  and  candles  shone  and 
glittered;  the  rustifcof  crinoline,  of  light, 
passing  feet,  sounded  below."  "The 
violins  and  blown  cornets,  the  rich 
husky  voices  calling  the  changes  of  the 
quadrille.  ...  A  figure  broke  up  Into 
a  general  beisterous  gallopading— girls 
with  flushed  cheeks,  swinging  curls, 
spun  from  masculine  shoulder  to 
shoulder."  Again  we  must  search  the 
complete  works  of  Artemus  Ward  for 
a  parallel.  "At  the  Howard  House  the 
man  of  sin  rubbeth  the  hair  of  the  horse 
to  the  bowels  of  the  cat,  arid  our  girls 
are  waving  their  lily  white  hoofs  in  the 
dazzling  waltz." 

it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  "Tubal 
Cain"  Is  an  engrossing  story.  We  can 
hardly  wait  until  next  Thursday  for  the 
eonclusion.  Will  Mr.  Hulings  marry 
the  haughty  Gisela?  After  the  weddlne: 
will  he  have  his  boots  polished  with 
champagne  and  pour  "nolette"  on  his 
handkerchief ?  '  - 
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no  children  of  his  own,  Johnson  bein^; 
onlv  an  adopted  .son;  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
(who  prior  to  her  marriage  resided  In 
a  well-known  town  in  this  state  Wlv  >■ 

the  people  live  in  glass  houses)  had  it. 
on  the" 'authority  of  several  neighbors, 
soon  after  her  mother's  death,  that  she 
herself  was  a  foundling.  My  own  la- 
mented mother  was  a  widow  somes 
months  before  I  was  born;  and  I.  alas, 
am  a  spinster  well  past  middle  life. 

AMANDA  JOHNSON  (Mandy). 
Cambridge. . 

No,  no.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
been  married  for  many  years.  His  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Old  Chimes,  a  char-l 
ter  member  of  the  Porphyry,  whose 
death-  in  the  early  Nineties  Was  deeply 
and  widely  regretted.  Her  name  was 
Eustacia.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
sociological  researches  keep  him  away 
from  home  for  months  at  a  time,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  naturally  objects  to  life 
in  Blossom  Court  during  the  winter. 
The  pledge  of  their  union,  the  bright- 
eyed  Augustus,  has  joined  the  naval 
reserve,  we  understand;  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  thus  hopes  to 
obtain  more  material. for  his  colossal 
work:  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  unable  to 
furnish  at  present  the  first  volume, 
"Abdonien-Beer."  to  subscribers,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  ofj 
paper.  —  Ed.  ^TB^B 


Certain  Johnsons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  certainly  something  In  the 
tl.eory  that  race-suicide  is  hereditary. 
T  think  you  have  published  the  fact  that 
MP.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  a  bachelor. 
Now  we  have  the  case  of  the  Johnson* 
of  Summitvale,  N.  Y.,  distant  relatives 


THE  COPLEY 

oy  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Angel  in  thej 
House,"  a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Eden  | 
Philpotts  and  Basil  MacDonald  Hast-j 
ings.    Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
London,  June  3,  1915,  with  H.  B.  Irving 
as  Hyacinth  and  Lady  Tree  a3  Lady 
Sarel.    Produced  In  New  York  at  the 
Fulton  Nov.  8,  1915.  with  Arnold  Daly 
as  Hyacinth  and  Hilda  Spong  as  Lady 
Sarel. 

The  Hon.  Hyacinth  PctaTel  I-C0I"lrj3„C™slf?  I 

Sir  Rupert  Bindloss.  Bt....H.  Conway  V\  incfleld 

Basil  Malct  :  Ronald  Byram 

Count  Pietro  Rossi  .I>?on  (.ordon 

Uobort  Nicholas  Joy 

Lallie-  Bindloss  B,catrir<>  Mm" 

Joan  Bindloss  Jessamine  Newcorobe 

Lady  Sard  Girladys  Morris 

The  curtain  was  late  in  rising;  the| 
waits  were  intolerably  long.    A  little  | 
farce   whicn,    if  it  had  been  played 
briskly",  would  have  been  over  by  10:30, 
dragged  its  way  till  11  o'clock. 

The  farce  Itself  Is  of  varying  quality.  L 
The. first  act  is  practically  nothing  but 
a  long-winded  preparation  for  the  en- 
trance of  Hyacinth,  whose  baggage  and 
a  parrot  have  preceded  him.    He  has  ] 
been  described  as  a  charming,  unspoiled  a 
person,  an  angel  In  whatever  house  ht( 
honors  with  his  visit.    The  two  daugh-  j 
ters  of  Sir  Rupert  are  agog,  expecting  a  , 
marvel.    Their  lovers.  Basil  and  Rossi, 
are  not  so  enthusiastic.   Lady  Sarel  re-  i 
members  him   only  as  a    little  boy. 
Hyacinth  enters  with  his  three  pet  dogs. 
.He  turns  out  to  be  a  futurist,  a  chat- 
tier about  eugenics,   a  fellow  whose 
imperfect  circulation  requires  a  blazing, 
fire  in  August,,  supremely  selfish  while 
he  is  always  prating  about  his  desire  to  j 
make  others  happy. 

In  the  second  act  this  brother  of  our 
Sold  friend  Bunthorne  explains  the  Fu- 
|  turist  paintings  that  he  has  hung  on  the 
walls  in  the  place  of  the  family  por- 
traits.   He  tries  to  break  oft  the  en- 
gagements of  the  girls  on  the  ground 
that  the  unborn  should  come  of  more 
j  harmonious  couples,  and  he  almost  per- 
I  suades  Lady  Sarel  that  it  is  her  duty 
|  to   marry   Sir   Rupert   and   care  for 
I  Hyacinth  as  a  son. 

1  The  two  lovers,  one  a  discus-thrower, 
the  other  an  aviator,  plot  revenge.  At 
a  picnic  on  an  Island  In  the  lake,  they 
contrive  to  leave  Hyacinth  and  Lady 
Sarel  marooned.  The  air  grows  chill 
and  Hyacinth  is  saved  from  a  fatal 
"snow-sleep"  by  Lady  Sarel  giving 
him  her  flannel  petticoat.  For  on  the 
day  of  her  husband's  funeral  she  had 
donned  this  garment  as  a  symbol. 
Touched  by  her  devotion  Hyacinth  no 
longer  talks  of  celibacy. 

Of  course,  tjie  farce  '&  absurd,  as  it 
should  be.  Hyacinth  reminds  one  at 
times  in  his  speech  of  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
immortal  hero,  and  the  slavish  admira- 
tion of  the  woman  is  Gilbertian;  but, 
after  all,  this  fantastic  creature  is  truly 
comic.  There  are  good  lines  given  to 
him.  Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Sarel,  and 
tliere  are  other  lines  that  have  neither 
wit  nor  significance. 

But  the  farce  to  make  its  way  should 
be  played  at  a  much  faster  pace  than 
it  was  played  last  .night.  Even  Mr. 
tUraske,  humorous  in  the  entrance  scene 
land  in  the  second  act.  making  this  ex- 
traordinary creature  plausible,  fell  down 
I  in  the  third,  so  that  the  scenes  with 
Sir  P.epert  and  Lady  Sarel,  which 
should  have  been  irresistible,  were  slow 
and  tedious.  It  was  as  if  he  were  pain- 
fully thinking  of  the  lines  allotted  te 
him,  those  at  the  moment  and  those  tc 
come.  There  is  much  more  in  the  Char- 
acter of  Sir  Rupert  than  was  broughl 
.  it    b.\    Mr.    Winsfleld.     Miss  Morris 
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>ea  m  the  first  two  acts  with  a  dc- 
dus  sense  of  humor,  but  she.  too,  did 
enliven  the.  chief  seen"  in  the  third, 
ir.  Gordon.  Miss  Miller  and  Miss 
acombe  showed  the  necessary  qulck- 
s  in  speech  and  action,  but  the  weep- 
-sccne  of  the  women  was  overdone, 
an  anmeurish  manner.  'The.  stage 
:ings  were  well  worthy  of  attention; 
Futurist  paintings  were  ingenious, 
the  dancing  of  the  Lancers  at  the 
of  the  second  act  excited  mirth.  A 
re  audience  laughed  heartily  through- 
tno  play,  but  some  of  the  best  lines 
sed  unnoticed,  as  the  one  In  which 
leinth  replied  lo  Sir  Rupert's  praise 


ot  listed  among  the  comic  periodicals, 
et  Ihc  persistent  reader  will  find  many 
musing  things  in  it.  never  so  amusing 
8  when  the  speakers  are  most  serious, 
ookhig  over  a  back  number,  we  became 
etter  accmainteil  with  Senator  Morris 
f  Nebraska.  Reading  reports  of  the 
read  riots  in  New  York,  he  pointed  t<> 
he  contrast  of  conditions  between  the 
Ich  and  the  poor  :  women  and  children 
tying  for  bread—  the  senator  neglected 
0  state  that  they  looked  well  fed  and 
•ere  undoubtedly  led  to  demonstration 
y  Germans — while  the  rich  were  rlol- 
ig  in  luxury.  "Mr.  President."  said 
ienator  Norris,  "I  wish  to  stale  that  a 
lember  of  this  body  told  me  yesterday 
hat  a  few  days  ago  a  friend  of  his  in 
he  city  of  New  York  was  visited  at  one 
f  the  swell  hotels  there  by  two  friends, 
nd  he  invited  tliem  to  have  a  drink, 
ie  hud  to  pay  JS.1  for  a  table— -merely 
or  a  table  at  which  lo  sit  down — and 
hen.  when  he  ordered  three  cocktai|s 
or  himself  and  his  two  friends  be  bad 
o  pay  60  cents  a  cocktail— $«.50  for 
hn ■■■  cocktails:  Anil.  Mr.  President,  that 
oes  nol  lake  Into  consideration  the  tip 
hat  was  necessary  for  the  waiter,  for  it 
ras  necessary  t<>  pay  50  oents,  or  per- 
aps  a  dollar,  to  keep  the  waiter  from 
pitting  in  the  cocktails.  ' 


Coffin  and  Burroughs. 
!  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  catalogue  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1813,  the  name  of  Lake  Coffin,  not 
I  Coffeen.  is  given  twice:  in  the  Cata- 
logue AJumnuorum  under  ITS.*);  Jyake 
Coffin;  2d  In  the  Index  Catologi  Dart- 
muthensis  as  Coffin  1785  Lake. 

Three  Burroughs  are  listed,  but  no 
Stephen  Burroughs.  G.  S.  E. 

East  Boston. 

The  note  is  in  answer  to  the  letter  of 
"Spectator"  published  In  this  column 
May  25.    Kd.  x 


Frog  Eaters. 

Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed.  in  1818, 
wrote  in  an  essay  from  which  we  quoted 
a  few  days  ago:  "Perhaps  some  of  your 
unsophisticated  country  readers  may 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  enlarge  on 
the  value  of  the  frog  as  an  article  of 
food,  for  it  is  one  of  our  popular  de- 
lusions (derived  from  the  English,  who 
have  long  since  outgrown  it)  that  this 
amphibious  animal  is  a  usual  and  fa- 
vorite Parisian  plat).  I  fancy  you  would 
be  as  likely  to  see  a  vol  au  vent  de 
grenouille  at  a  French  restaurant  as  a 
colt  steak  or  rattlesnake  fricassee  at  one 
of  our  hotels."  What  did  Mr.  Bristed 
mean  by  it? 

Alfred  Franklin  in  "La  Cuisine."  a 
volume  in  the  series  "La  Vie  Priveo 
d' Autrefois."  says  that  for  several  cen- 
turies the  Parisians  had  a  passion  for 
frogs.  He  quotes  from  Bmyrrln  Cham- 
pier  (about  1560):  "I  havft  seen  the  time 
when  only  the  thighs  were  eaten:  now 
one  cats  the  whole  body  except  the 
head.  The  frogs  are  served  fried  with 
parsley."  After  Elizabeth  of  Austria, 
coming  to  Paris,  had  heard  mass  at 
Notre  Dame  on  March  30,  1571,  there 
was  a  grand  dinner.  One  thousand 
frogs  were  among  the  many  dishes. 
Francois  Pierre  de  Lavarenne  published 
his  cook  book  in  1651.  One  of  the  soups 
he  recommended  for  days  in  Lent  was 
of  frogs  with  saffron.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  frog  pie.  That  fine  old  epicure, 
Grlmod  de  la  Rcynlere,  had  much,  to 
say  in  praise  of  frogs.  In  his  "Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands"  he  spoke  of  crabs, 
snails  and  frogs  as  being  sold  alive  in 
I  the  Parisian  markets  in  1802.  He  stated 
that  in  Italy  and  Germany  one  ate  the 
whole  of  the  skinned  frog  except  the 
head.  He  gave  recipes  for  frog  soup, 
fried  frogs  with  appropriate  sauces.  In 
Raimbault's  "Parfait  Cuisinicr"  (Paris, 
!  1822>  we  read  that  only  the  thighs  arc 
good,  but  there  are  elaborate  recipes 
for  frogs  in  a  chicken  fricassee,  also  for 
a  fried  mess.  We  give  the  former  one: 
I  "Having  passed  your  frogs  through 
I  boiling  water,  put  them  into  cold  water 
I  In  a  casserole  with  mushrooms,  a  sprig 
I  of  parsley,  scallion,  a  tooth  of  garlic. 
I  two  of  gillyflower  and  a.  bit  of  butter; 
I  pass  It  all  over  the  fire  two  or  three 
I  times;  add  a  good  pinch  of  flour;  pour 
I  In  a  glass  of  white  wine,  a  little  stock. 
I  fn)t,  unground  pepper;  cook  for  a  quar- 
I  ter  of  an  hour  and  reduce  to  a  sauce, 
j  then  thicken  with  three  yolks  of  eggs, 
J  a  good  piece  of  butter  and  chopped  pars- 


Chinese  early  in  the  19th  centurv  (Zo- 
roaster prohibited  this  food).  Topself  In 
his  "History  of  Serpents"  (  London.  IA68) 
noted  that  all  the  green  frogs  and  some 
of  the  yellow  that  live  in  rivers,  lakes, 
pools  were  eaten  by  men:  "although  In 
ancient  times  they  were  not  eaten,  but 
only  for  pbysick."  He  added,  quoting 
Aetius :  "They  can  never  be  good  ex- 1 
cept  when  they  arc  newly  taken,  'and 
their  skins  diligently  flayed  off%  and 
those  also  out  of  pure  running  waters 
and  not  out  of  muddy,  stinking  puddles, 
y  .  .  Those  frogs  also  which  are  most 
white  when  '  the  skin  is  taken  off  arc 
most  dangerous  and  fullest  of  venom. 

 yr  .    .    They  which  use  to  cat  frogs  fall 

PHo  have  a  color  like  lead." 
H  I  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys  stated  in  Notes 
land  Queries  (Oct.  28,  1916>  that  more 
I  [frogs,  as  he  understood,  were  eaten  in 
Kj  the  United  States  than  in  France,  and 
I  that  the  bullfrog  is  edible.  How  is"  this? 
I  A  French  interpreter  in  the  Rritish  army! 
J  somewhere  in  France  told  Mr.  Roy  Gar- 
t!  art  that  frogs  arc  eaten  only  occasion- 
I  ally  in  France,  and  the  hind  legs  only. 


I  Langdon  McCormlck's  "Forest  Fire," 
I  a  spectacular  melodrama  of  the  timber- 
i  lands  in  three  scenes  and  two  tableaux. 
Is  the  headlincr  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  a  crowded  house 
,  applauded  vigorously. 

The  act  was  presented  at  this  theatre 
I  last  season.  From  a  spectacular  stand- 
,  point  the  piece  is  as  interesting  as  bc- 
,)  fore,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  second  visit. 
|  Miss  Bidwell  is  still  the  heroine  and 
I  plays  a  difficult  part  with  discretion  and 
!  intelligence.  There  are  many  newcomers 
in  the  cast. 

The  comedy  feature  of  this  week's  bill 
is  the.  act  of  Laurie  and  Bronson  in 
"Lost  and  Found."  This  team  strays 
from  the  stereotyped  paths  of  this  form 
of  entertainment.  Their  dialogue  Is 
snappy  and  to  the  moment ,  and  therel  s 
as  much  pleasure  In  contemplating  the 
comedians  In  repose  as  In  their  spirited 
pleasantries,  and  best  of  all,  Miss  Bron- 
son Is  not  a  gusher  and  made-to-order 
giggler  after  the  manner  of  many  of  the 
performers  who  use  this  style  for  "busi- 
ness" and  attempt  to  pass  It  off  with 
laborious  attempts  to  stimulate  sponta- 
nlety.  The  act  was  rewarded  with  one 
of  the  heartiest  responses  heard  at  this 
theatre  iu  a  long  time. 

Other  act- on  the  bill  were  Yvette,  vio- 
linist and  singer;  the  Watson  Sisters, 
singers  and  ..comediennes;  Dan  Burke 
and  company  in  a  descriptive  dancing 
act;  Frank  Crumlt,  story  teller,  sing- 
er and  instrumentalist;  Arthur  Havel 
and  company,  In  a  comedy  playlet;  Dun- 
bar's Old  Time  Darkies,  in  plantation 
melodies  and  harmonies,  and  McClure 
and  Dolly,  in  an  acrobatic  act. 


Tn    H7G   he  married  Marie  KnelseT 

Who  survives  him,  the  elder  sister  of 
Franz  Knelsel.  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try In  1888  and  almost  Immediately  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  post  he  held  up  to  the 
tfanc  of  his  death. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  In  the 
«hapel  o?  Forest  Hills  cemetery- 


"Mr.    Jubilee    Drax"  Makes! 
American  Debut  and  Is 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  First 
performance  in  America  of  "Mr.  Jubilee 
Drax,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Waller 
Hackett  and  II.  A.  Vachell.  Produced 
at  the  Hayjnarket.  London,  Sept.  30, 
191ft,  with  H.  V.  Esmond  as  Djjax.  and 
Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  as  Lady  Angela, 
lllodgett. . 


lines  written  by  si 
that  there  are  still 
who  are  thoroughly! 


The  following 
clergyman  show 
lighting  parsons, 
aroused  by  the  cry  "To  Arms." 

I  One  day  when  I  was  playing  golf 

German  Army  landed, 
e  U.  8.  soldiers  ran  away, 
o  British  fleet  got  stranded, 
filled  was  I  with  grlof  and  sham 
damned   near  put   me  oft  my 


The 


Ira  1 

.lossc 


Augusta  Ci  ill 
. ..KUzabeth  Rimb 
Dorotov  DliWnc  a 

 John  I'raid 

,  Donald  MefW 

...Wilfred  Yound 
.Frederick  Murray 
.Joseph  HklnnciJ 
...(irabara  Velsejn 
...Joseph  Skinned 
...Wilfred  round 


Great  Eaters. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Perry  of  Manchester 
■«  has  been  declared  the  champion  egg 
.•]  eater"  of  New  Hampshire.  On  May  24 
'Jfl  he  ate  on  a  wager  24  hens'  eggs  "straight 
jSJ  from  the  shell"  and  nine  eggs  of  ducks. 
V|  And  then,  said  the  narrator  with  Hom- 
V  eric  simplicity,  "Perry  went  out  and  ate 
3  a  good  supper."  I  ■  , 

But  the  London  Observer  of  March 


 lieorge  I.e  SolrK/      isu,  published  this  record  of  a  heroic 

 deed:    "A  man  at  Misson,  near  Bawtry, 

8VC rredria"  oramnde  •     ate  last  week  for  a  trifling  wager* 

  it  iti  b^b^H   1  *  v.  s.  j~>f»  "        \\  *i  a  Tlllfl 


Mrs.  Mmul.rlrlge  

'■ii-    llianra  Hrlgtlt  

Mr.  "Jubilee"  Drax.... 

Mr.    Mm  K  ussarogll  

Mr.  Smith  

Ah  I.iiu  

l!a«i/.  

Tewuli  Hey  

Arhllle  

IiiKperfor  

In  London  the  story  of  "Mr.  Jubi 
Drax"  was  told  backwards.  There  v 
conversation  with  reference  to  incide 
that  had  occurred.  Each  referenco  w 
followed  at  once  by  the  scene  t! 
showed  the  Incident.  Thus  If  Mr.  Di 
remarked  "They  nearly  did  me 
Paris,"  the  following  scene  showed  h 
they  attempted  to  do  him.  The  dev 
is  ingenious,  but  not  new.  It  was 
chief  feature  of  "On  Trial"  played  h 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  nearly  t 
years  ago.-  The  device  in  this  ti 
play  must  have  been  perplexing,  for  1 
story  of  "Mr.  Jubilee  Drax"  is  invoh 
even  when  it  is  told  from  the  beginni 
[In  England  the  piece  was  descril 
(by  one  critic  as  "a  fresh  examplo 
khat  lost  flower  of  ingenious  inslncei 


By 


NEW  CONDUCTOR 


Agide  Jacchla  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  as  conductor  of  the  Pops 
last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall.  A  pupil 
of  Mascagni,  he  is  a  graduate  Of  the 
[  Conservatory'  of  Pesaro.  He  conducted 
operatic  performances  In  this  city  as  a 
member  of  the  Rabinoff  forces. 

Mr.  Jajchia  at  once  showed  himself  a 
\  welc;-r,.c  addition  to  these  concerts.  He 
li*&  ooth  authority  and  poise,  dramatic 
force  and  discretion.  In  its  more  fer- 
vent moments,  his  conducting  resembles 
that  of  his  master,  Mascagni.  He  shows 
the  same  glowing  intensity,  the  same 
fondness  for  broad  effects. 

The    attractive    program  contained 
much    operatic    music,    pieces  from 
Gounod's    "Queen    of    Sheba."  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"    Rossini's    "William  Tell." 
1  Mascagni's  "L'Ahilo  Fritz."   A  waltz  or 
j  two  by  Waldteufel.  a  minuet  by  Boc- 
!  cherian  and  two  Hungarian  dances  by 
I  Brahms  lent  contrast  and  variety.  An 
audience  of  good  size  recognized  Mr. 
Jacchia  as  capable,  sympathetic,  pleas- 
fJNng  and  signified  its  approval  by  heart  v 
/applause,  -t^'  ~  VQ  It ~l7T^fi9tf&ftU£?^kffl 

tohn  sauerquell.  for  nearly  30  years 
the  HbrLTan  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
oVch^a.  died  at  his  home.  4  Marbury 
Orcnesxr  •  Monday  even-, 

iraner  aTmres.  -hlch  KSTKept  him 
««ITto  his  house  the  greater  part 
Ttht   past    rear.    Mr.  Sauerquell. 

:  ro^  ru  --u: 

manv  years  with  the  Symphony  Orcnes 
Ta?  wa   one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
music  ,n  this  country    He  was  bom  n 
Cernowitz.  Bukowlna,  May  12. 
ThaT  City  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  went 
Igh  the  university.    «e  became  an 

offiecr  in  the  Austria ^-^1^ 
active  service  in  the^  ^ 

"'"^feft  the  army  and  went 


1866. 

In  action.         w»j        fassv  and  then 
to  Roumania    flr^  '"as Connected  with  j 
Bucharest,  wherehe  ™J°™™n<;    the  ! 


railways 


and 


the  state  """"""  f  i«7fi-77  he  was; 
^^t^™  ne19ratlw.y  trans-  [| 
portatlon  of  Rouroanla. 


,  so  largely  cultivated  in  America — tna 
'spoof-crook,'  or  'crook -spoof  play.' 

A  blue  diamond  has  been  stolen  fromj 
a  South  Afrlpan  firm,   which  employs* 
Miss  Bright,  a  breezy  young  detcctive.K 
Mr.  Drax  is  engaged  by  Mr.  Blodgett, 
an  American  millionaire,  who  married  al 
chorus  girl,  to  procure  it  for  his  wifc.l 
Three  swell  crooks,  Lady  Angela  TreveJ 
and  lipr  accomplices,  Arthur  Paraday.l 
M.  F.  H.  and  Vicomto  de  Josselin,  arel 
,  after  it.    The  first  wc  really  see  of  thel 
'diamond  it  is  In  the  hands  of  Man- 
|  gassarogli,   an   oily  rascal   who  sellsl 
ruKS.  amber,  Jewels  in  a  bazaar  at  Con- 
stantinople.   In  his  employ  arc  a  cut- 
I  throat  Chinaman  and  Smith,   a  dopc- 
'  fiend.    The  scene  In  which  all  the  pur- 
I  sucrs  in  turn  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
I  Levanter  Is  as  fantastic  as  a  tale  in 
1  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night." 

■  The  Levanter  sends  or  lures  victims  into 
'■  his  strong-room  where  the  Chinaman 
1  stabs  or  strangles,  mjich  to  the  amuse- 
I  ment  of  Mangassarogli  and  the  horror 
J  of  the  sensitive  and  nervous  Smith. 

The  oeene  in  a  Paris  restaurant,  less 
picturesque,  less  romantic,  Is  melodra- 
matic, abounding  in  plots  and  counter- 
plots, many  of  them  palpably  and  de- 
lightfully absurd. 
It  is  a  story  of  "Diamond,  diamond, 
n  who's  got  the  diamond?"  It  would  spoil 
I  the  pleasure  of  those  "vho  will  visit  tho 
f  Castle  Square  to  tell  what  became  of  it. 
t  Mr.  Drax  is,  of  course,  the  hero.  M.  Du- 

■  pin,  M.  Lccocq,  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
}  old  Sleuth  are  as  village  constables  to 
.  him.  He  Is  constantly  popping  up  in  a 
;  fresh  disguise,  always  imperturbable, 
I  resourceful,  a  clairvoyant,  the  seventh 
I  son  of  a  seventh  son.  Then  there  is  the 
I  daring  Lady  Angela,  high  bred,  amhi- 
I  tlous,    with   a    sneaking   fondness  fbr 

Drax.  Miss  Bright  is  a  heroine  for  any 
detective  story  in  the  magazine  of  a 
Kunilay,ncwspaper.  Her  accomplices  do 
not  count.  After  all,  Mangassarogli  Is 
the  man  for  our  money.  What  a.  pity 
that  he  is  seen  and  heard  only  in  one 
act! 

At  the  Haymarket  the  play  was  per- 
formed on  a  revolving  stage.  Switlness 
of  action  was  thus  Insured.  At  the  Cas- 
tle Square  the  action  was  at  times  slag- 
gish.  Some  of  tho  players  were  not 
letter  perfect.  This  was  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  last  act,  which  was  per- 
formed throughout  in  a  halting  manner. 

Mr.  Crais,  not  wholly  sure  of  his  lines 
in  the  last  act,  a,cted  witli  the  requisite 
sangfroid  and  humor,  ready  with  his 
disguises,  cool  as  a  cucumber  in  the 
most  desperate  situations,  gallant,  es- 
pecially towards  the  Lady  Angela,  ex- 
torting admiration  from  the  wily  rogue, 
the  Levanter,  a  part  played  with  marked 
distinction  by  Mr.  Meek.  In  fact  this 
performance  of  Mr.  Meek  was  an  un- 
commonly fine  achievement  in  charac- 
terization. Excellent,  also  were  the  Ah 
Llm  nnd  Smith  of  Messrs.  Murray  and 
YounB-  Miss  Wood  was  pleasingly  aris- 
tocratic In  her  criminal  activity,  while 
Miss  Bright,  more  efficient  In  tho  play 
as  a  sweetheart  thun  a  detective  until 
her  final  coup,  was  attractively  imper- 
sonated by  Miss  Dickinson. 

While  as  a  stage-work  "Mr.  Jubilee 
Drax"  cannot  be  ranked  much  higher 


s  in  eight  minutes."  Was  this 
y  a  prelude  to  a  hearty  meal?  A 
;nd  of  Brillat-Savarin  used  to  eat  S2 
;en  oysters  and  then  was  ready  for 
ner.  Mr.  Bristed,  commenting  on 
s,  shook  his  head.  "Three  oysters 
the  size  wo  li/ive  them,  or  six  like 
)  European  ones,  give  the  proper 
et."  Guests  in  a  Swedish  or  Russian 
lse  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of  food 
;err  with  strong  waters  or  liqueurs 
t  before  a  dinner.  Mr.  Herkimer 
inson  has  many  notes  for  his  volume 
Gluttony.  W«  remember  one  about 
obbler  in  England.  "He  undertook  to 
:  the  length  of  himself  In  pork 
isages,  which  was  0  feet  9'/i  inches, 
Ighlng  314  pounds,  including  two 
inds  of  new  bread,  a  quart  of  por- 
and  two  glasses  of  brandy,  which 
performed  with  ease  in  22  minutes." 
the  way,  we  stated  that  Mr.  John- 
son married  Eustacla,  the  daughter  of 
Old  Chimes,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Porphyry  and  a  wise  old  guy.  This  was 
a  slip  of  tha  pen.  Old  Chimes  was 
never  married;  His  betrothed,  a  beauti 
ful  young  woman,  died  before  the  wed 
ding  day  and  he  wasr  faithful  to  her 
memory.  The  peerless  Eustacla  was  his 
niece.  Mr.  Johnson  courted  her  when 
tie  was  known  only  to  a  few  as  an 
earnest  student  of  sociology,  but  Old 
Chimes  had  confidence  in  his  future,  j 
We  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Johnson  for' 
many  years.  Maternity,  we  are  In- 
formed, only  embellished  her,  but  of 
late  the  erratic  conduct  of  her  husband 
has  caused  her  great  anxiety,  which  at 
times  Is  shown  too  plainly  In  her  face. 

Mr.  Bristed  In  the  essay  from  which 
we  have  quoted  on  several  occasions 
states  a  fact  that  is  of  peculiar  Interest 
today 

"After  1815  the  conquered  and  humbled 
French  were  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
15,000,000  francs  In  three  years.  Men 
naturally  feared  that  this  enormous 
drain  on  the  finances  would  ruin  the 
country;  but  the  very  reverse  proved 
true.  During  those  three  years,  more 
money  came  into  France  than  went  out 
of  it.  The  secret  of  this  lay  In  the 
excellence  of  the  Parisian  cookery, 
which  attracted  thousands  of  strangers 
and  kept  them  there.  One  individual 
instance  of  temporary  loss  and  ultimate 
r.rofit  Is  positively  gigantic.  When  the 
invading  army  passrd  through  Cham 
pagne  they  helped  themselves  to  600,000 
bottles  of  M.  Moet's  wine.  In  the  10 
Hvears  succeeding,  the  additional  orders 
"((which  he  received  from  tho  north  of 
■Europe  more  than  repaid  him  for  this 
(enormous  pillage." 


A  Reminder 

And  thou,  thy  Emblem,  waving  over  all! 
Delicate  beauty!  a  word  to  thee  (it  may  be 

salutary; ) 

Remember,  thou  bast  not  always  been,  as 
here     today,     so     comfortably  en- 

soverelgn'd; 
In  other  scenes  than  these  have  I  obserr*d 

thee,  flag; 

Not  quite  so  trim  and  whole,  and  freshly 

blooming,  In  folds  of  stainless  silk; 
But  I  have  seen  thee,  bunting,  to  tatters 

torji,  upon  thy  spllnter'd  staff. 
Or  cfutch'd  to  Borne  young  color-bearer's 

breast,  with  desperate  hands. 
Savagely  struggled  for,  for  life  or  death — • 

foucht  over  long, 
'Mid  cannon's  thundrr-crash,  and  many  a 

curse,  and  groan  and  yell — and  rlfle- 

vollcys  cracking  sharp. 
And  moving  masses,  as  -wild  demons  surg 

lng  —and  lives  as  nothing  rlek'd. 
For  thy  mere  remnant,  grimed  with  dirt 

,  and  smoke,  and  sopp'd  In  blood; 
For  s;iko  of  that,  my  beauty — and  that 

thou  might'st  dally,  as  now,  secure  up 

there,  ' 

Many  a  pood  man  have  I  seen  go  under. 

WALT  WHITMAN 


"Kike." 

Wo  asked  a  few  days  ago  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  tho  origin  of  the  word 
"Kike."  "Allstonus''  writes  as  follows: 
"The  word  'Kike'  was  brought  hero 
from  New  York  a  dozen  years  ago.  So 
many  Polish  names  ended  in  'sky'  or 
'ky,'  so  many  Poles  are  sharp  In  trade 
and  because  of  other  characteristics, 
'Kike'  became  a  by-word:  as  'a  regular 
kike  trick.'  " 

"W.  E.  W.,"  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  that  "Kike"  is  a  Yiddish  word, 
.or  a  corruption  of  one,  and  was  applied 
originally  to  the  lower  order  of  Russian 
Jews. 


Oriental  C&urt 
j.V  Tokyo  policeman  recently  addressed 

[Visiting  foreigner  as  follows:  "Would 
pu  mind  (oiling  mo.  .sir,  what  would 

fppen  if  two  persons  should  come  from 

iposllo  directions,  along  one  and  the 
me  gcometrlc^linc?"   Tlio  visitor  saw 
I'h^B0  point  and   obeyed  tho  law  of  th« 


Against  Fleas. 
"Take     n  applo  of  Oollotpilntlda  and 

y  the  .  .'inc  to  steepo  in  water  a  whole 
ght.  and  after  boylo  wormewood  In  the  I 
Her:  which  water  being  cast  about  the  I 
amlier,    kllleth   all  tho  fleas  therein, 
so  anoint  a  staffc  with  the  greace  ot 
hedgehog  and  lay  the  same  In  the  | 
td>t  of  the  chamber,  and  all  the  fleas  ' 
ero    will    come   and  clcavo   to  that 
iffc." 


Tfce  Red  Flag. 

lis  tho  red  flag  now  the  national  flag 
I  Russia?    Tho  question  was  raised  atl> 
I  luncheon    where  deep  thinkers  dls-j: 
Issed  all  things  knowable  and  other- 
lings;  but.,  for  a  wonder,  no  one  was 
[rksure    on    this    point.      The  Daily" 
lironiclo  of  London  recently  said  thatt 
dness  and  revolutionary  Ideas  have 
6no  together    "since  17S9    when  the 
krisian  Sansculottes  mado  It  their  orl-  ( 
Imme."    But  was  the  red  flag  the  flag  | 

the  revolution  in  1789?  Was  not  the 
icolor  the  flag  of  tho  Republic?  "Abbe 
huchet,  famed  in  such  works  (for  Abbe 
efevre  could  only  distribute  powder) 
esses  tricolor  cloth  for  the  National 
uard:  and  makes  it  a  National  tri- 
Hor  flag;  victorious,  or  to  be  victori- 
es, in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
berty  all  over  the  world."  The  rabid 
pre  red  caps.  Victor  Hugo  In  "Ninety- 
hree"  tells  us  that  above  the  tribune 
|om  a  deep  logo  floated  three  Immense 
icolored  flags  when  the  Convention  sat 
i  judgment  on  Louis  XVI.  At  the 
iurt  martial  of  Gauvain  in  the  same 
imance,  the  tricolored  flag  hung  on 
10  back  of  tho  middle  chair  for  tho 
resident. 

By  the  way,  there  is  a  sentence  In 
uilyle's  "French  Revolution"  that  has 
peculiar  significance  in  these  times 
f  preparation  for  war:  "O  much  suf- 
iring  People,  our  glorious  Revolution 
i  evaporating  in  tricolor  ceremonies, 
nd  complimentary  harangues !" 


Well  Paid. 

I  Tho   Oornhill   Magazine  has  passed 
torn  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  to  John  Murray. 
Ifhe  contributors  were  paid  extraordi- 
larily  well   under  George  Smith,  who 
lEtablished  the  nmgaeinc  for  ThacUeray.,B 
Ifhe  latter  received  about  12  guineas  a  J* 
||ago  for  his  Roundabout  paprrs.  George  K 
Itliot  was  paid  £583  for  or.e  instalment  t 
Iff  "Romola."  Mr.  Smith  once  stated  tliat.Bj 
|  single  number  of  tho  magazine  cost  | 
Km  £1183.    When  the  Co.rnhill's  Jubilee! 
pas  celebrated  eight  years  ago  it  was 
Inade  known  that  in  four  years  the  writ- 
Ira  bad  drawn  £32,284,  and  th»  lliua- 
Irator*.  f«*Tl  r        .  1 


I  The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
experiment  in  vers  libre.  It  might  be 
called  a  study  in  vituperative  hatred,  a 
song  of  hate  made  in  New  England  by 
a  former  dweller  in  Boston. 


Moth  Nests. 

I  walked  among  my  trees  to-day 

With  can  of  creosote  and  brush  in  hand 

With  which  to  smear 

The^iests  the  gypsy  moths  had  left 

Last  fall,  dull,  white  excrescences 

Glued  fast  to  under  side  of  limb 

Or  on  the  sunny  side  of  trunk 

In  devilish  preparedness  for  spring. 

When  first  I  saw  the  pallid  leprous 

mark 

Upon  a  plum  tree  bursting  into  bud 
I  felt  the  meaning  of  the  new  war  word 
To  "strafe"  what  one  dislikes  exceed- 
ingly 

Vnd  with  a  smear  of  sticky  dark  brown 

strnk 

I  "strafed"  that  whlted  sepulchre  forth- 
with. 

The  day  was  warm,  and  as  the  buds  had 

swelled 

So  had  that  vermin  pest  house  gravid 

rown 

With   the   vile   horde   that  squirmed 

within  its  tent 
To  which  to  live  meant  only  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  the  war  words  started  up  the 

train 

Of   thought   that   sometimes  crackles 

from  the  tongue 
:n  words,  for  as  I  smeared  I  heard  that 

I  had  said 
'So  much  for  you,  Zeebrugget" 
^.nd  pleased  with  what  I  heard 
[  smeared  again, 
Cuxhaven  got  it  next, 
\nd  then  Heligoland: 
Then  Wilhclmshaven,  here  a  double  dose. 
The  same  for  Kiel,  a  nest  that  fairly 
writhed 

With  pent  up  pestilence  and  death  to 

life. 

But  there  were  far  more  nests  than  I 

had  names 
In  my  geography  and  so 
The  game  must  end  before  the  work 
was  done, 
d  then  I  thought 
ow  bully  it  would  be 
t  even  now 

The  God  to  whom  all  kindly  peoples 

pray 

Would  set  it  in  for  that  Divine  Pervert 


Made  in  aermany'^StencIlled  on" 
his  Up  rone, 
Just  as  the  old  time  gods  of  Greece  and 

Took°up  tho  battles  of  their  votaries. 
And  with  tho  vials  of  his  wrath  In  hand, 
Uncork  His  chemicals  upon  those  nests 
And  slay  those  other  vernrtn  in  their 
slime. 

RICHARD  D.  WARE. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  > 

Bread  and  Slang. 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  suggests 
that  manioc,  the  root  of  a  tree  that 
grows  In  Brazil,  be  used,  dried'  and 
ground  into  a  meal  as  a  substitute  for 
flour.  It  can  be  made  into  porridge, 
bread,  cakes,  tapioca,  and  used  in  other 
ways.  "Moreover,  it  Is  a  substitute  for 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  "barley,  rice  and 
Indian  corn,  and  yields  a  hundred  tons 
to  the  acre."  This  reminds  us  of  an  old 
advertisement:  "A  corn  eradicator,  mak- 
ing a  fine  lather,  an  excellent  substitute 
for  family  butter,  removes  superfluous 
hair.  None  genuine  unless  stamped  on 
the  blade." 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  in  "The  High- 
lands of  the  Brazil"  says  there  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  manioc.  The  red  variety 
(Mandiora  roxa)  ripens  in  five  months. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  asks  if  there  is 
now  a  nickname  for  bread  in  the  army. 
"Tommy"  was  the  old  term  for  the 
brown  bread  formerly  supplied  as  ra- 
tions. Cobbett  wrote  about  it  "When 
I  was  a  recruit  "at  Chatham  barracks 
in  the  year  1783,  we  had  brown  bread 
served  out  to  us  twice  in  the  week.  And 
for  what  reason  God  knows,  we  used  to 
call  it  'tommy.'  Anyone  that  could  get 
White  bread  called  it  'bread,'  but  the 
brown  stuff  was  called  "tommy." 
Capt  Gross  stated  in  1796  that  sailors 
spoke  of  soft  tommy  or  white  tommy 
to  distinguish  it  from  biscuit.  There  is 
this  note  in  the  great  Oxford  dictionary: 
"Apparently  personified  as  'Tommy 
Brown,'  altered  to  'brown  tommy'  and 
'Tommy.'  Similarly  a  hunk  of  gray 
bread  distributed  at  Minton  House,  as 
part  of  Hogmany  gift  to  the  village  chil- 
dren, used  to  be  called  'Tarn  Gray.' " 
Workmen  spoke  of  food,  provisions  gen- 
erally, especially  those  carried  with 
them  to  work  each  day  as  "tommy." 
A  writer  in  1911  said  that  the  word  is 
used  in  provincial  dialects  and  invari- 
ably by  English  navvies  as  a  synonym 
for  food:  "Go  into  the  stable  and  give 
that  old  horse  his  tommy."  In  some 
English  provinces  "torn"  is  bread  or 
meat  or  any  food  requiring  mastica- 
tion. In  West  Yorkshire  "soft  torn"  is 
buttered  bread  toasted  only  on  the  but- 
tered side.  In  Shropshire  "tommy"  is 
bread  and  cheese;  in  Cumberland,  the 
last  of  a  batch  of  cold  girdle  cakes 
made  for  farm  laborers.  De  Quincey 
speaks  of  soft  new  bread,  called  by 
English  sailors  "soft  tommy."  See  his 
"Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals." 

The  English  docker  calls  bread  "tom- 
my," also  "toke,"  a  word  familiar  in 
prisons.  Here  are  some  other  slang 
terms:  "Doorslab"  and  "slab"  for  thick 
slices  of  bread;  "rock"  for  hard  bread; 
"slinger"  for  a  piece  of  bread  floating  in 
tea;  "dork"  for  a  thick  slice  once  sold  at 
coffee  stalls;  "scran,"  also  used  for 
["food,"  especially  broken  victuals; 
"mungy";  "mungarly-casa"  is  a  baker's 
Ishop.  There  are  many  slang  terms  for 
bread  in  French:  Artie,  artif,  arton, 
Icarme'are  obsolete,  M.  Arlstide  Bruant 
informs  us.  Terms  in  use  13  years  ago 
[were  bricheton,  briffe,  _brignoIet .  grin- 
jgale,  gringue,  lartic,  lartif.  lartille,  tar- 
ton.  Pierre  a  affuter;  for  white  bread, 
tholet,  larton  savonne,  mousselino;  for 
jbrown  bread,  bissard,  brutal;  for  sol- 
diers' bread,  boule  and  boule  de  son.  H. 
Baumann,  a  German,  the  author  of 
"Lendinismen"  (Berlin  1908),  evidently  a 
deep  thinker,  asks  If  "tommy"  ia  not  de- 
rived from  "stomach"! 


/ 


Who  was  it  that  wrote 


f'7 


Smiting  Mux.  (*nmcs  in  play, 

Making  s!l  thintts  flcsll  and  ?:\y; 

"From  the  bait.  Come  ye  all": 

Tims  tho  flowers  call. 
We  used  to  sing  this  song  In  our  little 
village  fifty  odd  years  ago;  but  neither 
we  nor  Corinna  Went  a-maying  then 
without  risk  of  pneumonia.  Now  tlLat 
May,  1917,  is  no  more,  let  us  sing  again, 
adding  the  rest  of  the  first  verse,  but 
'ironicamente,''  not  "vivace":  • 

Fragrant  Is  the  llow'ry  v-dle. 
Sparkles  now  the  dew  bright  il*lc; 
'     Mhsie  Hoala,  in  soft  uotes, 
From  sweet  warblers'  ibiouts. 


Down  in  Maine. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  man  that  lives  near  me  showed  me 
your  paper  where  some  feller  says  he 
saw  Such  and  such  things  down  in 
Maine;  specially  round  about  and  atop 
of  old  Abraham.  Now  you  fellers  down 
to  Boston  seems  to  have  it  in  for  Maine; 
either  along  the  coast  or  up  among  the 
lakes  or  even  on  the  mountains.  1  don't 
know  nuthln  about  your  fisTi  stories 
along  the  coast— I  was  down  to  Pemmi- 
quid  once  and  that's  all  I  know  about 
that— but  they'd  better  let  the  moun- 
tains alone.  About  them  stories  of  hell- 
benders anfi  lllllloo  birds  or  whatever 
you  call  them,  why  If  you  >mean  it  for  a 
Joke,  why  that's  all  right.  But  how 
about  the  public  that's  like  to  bo  taken 


only   town  near  Mount    Abraham  and 
there  is  som*  fellers  at  Klnglleld  that 
are  In   the  hell-bendrr  business  when 
folks  come  Up  here  hunting  and  fishing 
(you  see  T  have  been  to  school  enough 
tn  put  "g"  oiv  to  my  words  that  needfj 
them)  well,  I  say  wc  have  feller's  that's 
in  the  business  specially  tor  them  that 
bring  extra  suit-cases  with  them.  Now  T 
live  right  where  I  can  see  Mt.  Abraham 
any  time  night  or  day  year  In  and  year 
out.   Of  course,  some  of  tho  boys  gets 
off  some  tall  yarns  when  city  folks  come 
up  here— a  lot  of  them  has  been  hanging 
around  the  lumber  camps  this  winter 
talking  it  all  over  and  braggln  about 
what  they  are  going  to  get  on*  when  the 
folks  come  up  this  sftmmer— well  one  of 
the  preachers  had  a  copy  of  your  paper 
when  he  came  out  to  our  camp  and  the 
boys  was  trying  to  guess  who  it  was 
that  sent  in  that  yarn  about  the  hell- 
bender. I  don't  mean  the  preacher  said 
anything  about  the  hell-bender— proba- 
bly he  didn't  read  it  but  he  had  it  in  his 
pocket  when  he  came  out.— some  of  our 
boys  got  religion  last  winter— they  was 
hot    enough    one    spell    to    melt  the 
snow       oft      the      top      of  Mount 
Abraham,  but  they  cooled  off  about  the 
ttme  the  ice  went  out  of  the  Carrabasset 
and  1  guess  there'll  be  snow  on  old 
Abraham  along  Into  May  same  as  there 
was  last  year.  Well,  along  late  last  fall 
some  of  the  fellers  got  off  their  Jobs  to 
the  Novelty  mill  and  went  up  onto  near  | 
the  top  of  Mount  Abraham  with  lots  of  1 
bags  and  boxes  to  get  some  wild  cran- 
berries to  do  up  for  sauce— and  mighty  ' 
good  stuff  it  is-wcll  they  went  up  Sat.  , 
afternoon  and  set  up  a  bough  shelter 
and  collected  a  lot  of  dead  wood.  They 
was  going  to  pick  the  berries  Sunday 
beginning  as  early  as  they  could  and 
come  down,  when  it  come  night.  Well. 
I  knowed  they  was  aping  to  be  up  there, 
so  when  it  coiyie  dark  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  the  light-well  I  saw  two  lights 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  I  ftuess, 
but  I   didn't  know  of  more  than  one 
crowd  going  up-just  three  men  In  it-so 
I  wondered  who  else  was  up  there.  A 
darned  cold  night  it  was.  even  down  to 
the  village— so  they  had  a  pretty  good 
fire  in  both  places-so  when  they  conic 
down  to  the  village  Sunday  night  I  atted 
them  about  the  two  fires:  "Who  else  was 
up  there?"  I  says.  And  Johnny  Heckley. 
he  was  one  of  them,  he  said  they  started 
a  fire  first  over  towards  Black  Nubble 
I  but  it  was  too   windy  there  so  they 
moved  to  another  place  out  of  the  wind 
and  made  another  fire  and  pitched  their 
I  bough  shelter  for  the  night  and  when  it 
got^dark  enough  they  saw  their  old  fire 
blazing  up  again  and  first  they  thought 
It  hey  had.  set  the  woods  on  fire  and  was  j 
ffike  to  get  fined  for  it-so  they  went  , 
over  there  to  put  it  out.    Well,  they  i 
{made  out  that  a  hell-bender  had  just  j 
been  cooking  his  supper— or  a  pair  of  j 
them     You  know  a  hell-bender  can't  1. 
start  a  fire-no  critter  can.  but  some-  • 
times  when  they  find  an  old  fire  they  I 
(rather  un  drv  sticks  and  set  it  to  going  I 
a-ain     So  it  seems  these  hell-benders  : 
had  ketched  one  of  these  city  chaps  that  |, 
was  likely  to  go  off  and  put  some  sturf  in  J 
the  papers,  so  they  dumped  him  onto  j 
the  coals  .and  part' roasted  htm.  They, 
don't  like  their  meat  only  rare  done  so  j 
liefore  our  boys  got  over  there  they  had  J 
cooked  their  chap  and  made  off.   Heck-  , 
ley  says  they  found  some  of  his  clothes  j» 
and  an  empty  bottle  and  a  notebook  — 
but  the  rest  of  him  was  gone,  bones  and 
all.   Thev  fetched  down  the  clothes  and 
the  notebook,  but  they  slung  the  bottle 
against  a  rock  and  broke  it— they  didn't 
want  to  be  found  with  that  because  it 
lpoked  bad.  1  don't  know  whether  these 
hell-benders  was  the  black  and  yellow 
»trlpod  kind— there's  different  kinds.  But 
all  kinds  of  them  have  it  In  for  the  city 
chaps;  specially  them  that  carry  note- 
l  books.   I  suppose  they  are  afraid  some 
one  will  get  them  into  the  papers  and  if 
a  feller  has  a  camera  or  anything  that 
looks  like  It  he  fares  hard.  They  tackled 
one  of  our   Kingfield   fellers  once  be- 
cause he.  had  a  black  lunch-box  that 
looked  like  it  might  have  been  a  camera 
and  he  had  to  open  it  up  and  fe*ed  them 
out  of  it  before  they'd  let  him  off. 

GOVERNOR  KING  BROVNSON. 

EDCTJARD  DE  RESZKE 

There  are  singers  and  actors,  who, 
known  to  the  world  at  large  only  as  ' 
creatures  of  the  stage,  are  to  many 
as  familiar  friends.   Their  success  is 
joyfully  hailed;  their  death  is  a  per- 
sonal loss.    This  may  justly  be  said 
of  Edouard  de  Reszke.    Many  who 
never  met  him   spoke   of  him   as ' 
"Edouard,"  and  not  merely  to  distin- 1 
guish  him  from  his  mote  illustrious  I 
brother   Jerfn,   by   far   the  greater 
artist. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  bass  singer  be- 
comes dear  to  the  public.  The  tenor 
has  for  many  years  been  an  idol. 
Hp  is  not  vet  dethroned  hy  the  dash- 
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ins  baritone!    Early  in  the  history  of 
the  opera,  and  as  long  as  there  were 
male  sopranos  and  altos,  the  hass 
voice   was   used  chiefly   for  comic 
parts.    In  later  days  the  hass  has 
|becn  pontifical   in  robed   roles,  as 
L-iest  of  this  or  that  religion;  he  has  I 
Wen  seldom  or  never  adventurous 
pr  a  lover.    Nannetti,  a  bass  ot  strik- 1 
nng  personality,  uohle  voice,  an  ac- 1 
fcomplished  singer,  though  still  living, 
is  only  a  name  to  the  older  genera- 
tion of  opera-goers  and  during  his 
sojourn  here  he  had  no  fervid  follow-\ 
ing.    Plancon  was  more  fortunate; 
but,  although  he  was  superior  to  De 
Reszke  in  voice  and  art,  the  latter 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  j 
crowd.    Perhaps  this  was  due  to  his 
bulk,  to  the  volume  of  his  voice,  to 
his  good-humor,  which  was  certainly 
out  of  place  in  his  performance  of 
Mephistopheles.    He  was  fortunate, 
too,  in  his  associates  on  the  stage. 
The  popularity  of  Jean  and  of  this  or 
that  prima  donna — some  insinuated 
maliciously  that  Jean  was  a  prima 
donna — aided  him  greatly.   Let  it  be 
said,  however,  that  Edouard  was  al- 
ways honest  in  his  work;  he  was 
without  airs  and  graces  on  the  stage; 
he  never  disappointed  the  public; 
in  certain  roles  he  was  impressive. 
His  last  years  were  saddened  by  his  'ty 
country's  woe.     No  doubt  his  life  rJ 
was  shortened  by  the  war.  ■ 

WOMEN  CONDUCTORS 

The  action  of  the  Boston  Street 
i  Carmen's  Union  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed employment  of  women  as  con- 
ductors  on  street  cars  has  been  dis- 
cussed here  and  abroad,  but  only  with 
regard  to  the  wage  question  now  and 
i  in  the  future.  Whether  there  will  be 
need  of  women  to  take  the  place  of  I 
men  called  to  the  war  remains  to  be  | 
seen.  There  is  a  purely  sociological 
question  affecting  manners. 

If  women  should  serve  as  street- 
car conductors,  would  their  presence 
soften  the  asperities  of  the  journey 
from  the  suburbs  to  the  city?  Would 
their  "Step  lively!"  be  an  alluring 
invitation  rather  than  a  stern  com- 
mand? Would  there  be  delay  caused 
by  some  susceptible  person  present- 
ing a  bill  instead  of  a  nickel,  that  he 
might  have  an  excuse  for  an  idle  com- 
pliment or  an  ingratiating  remark 
about  the  weather?  Would  a  car 
seem  less  crowded,  a  strap  be  con- 
verted to  a  seat,  owing  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  conductor?  Only  a 
boor  would  complain  if  he  were  car- 
ried a  block  beyond  his  destination. 

Students  of  sociology  have  observed 
that  women  in  a  crowd  have  sharp  L 
elbows,  heavy  feet,  and  a  wanton  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  others  making 
for  the  common  goal.  There  have 
been  women  terrible  in  war.  Long 
lists  of  them  have  been  drawn  up  by 
many,  from  Thomas  Heywood  to  Sir 
Richard  F.  Burton.  "Many  a  fair 
form  was  found  stark  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo."  There  have  been  in- 
trepid female  pirates,  as  Anne  Bon- 
ney  and  Mary  Read.  Conductors  of 
this  nature  would  be  useful  in  haiy 
dling  belated  revelers,  but  not  agref- 
able  in  the  daily  and  ordinary  rou-  | 
tine.  The  sentimentalist  may  wel- 
come the  proposed  change;  the 
thoughtful  observer  will  be  slow  in 
expressing  his  opinion. 

I  ay   rniLir   nm.t.  I  I 


It  Is  a  pity  that  Col.  William  J.  Lamp- 
ton,  poet,  satirist,  philosopher  and  friend 
of  humanity,  cannot  read  the  articles  in 
the  newspapers,  especially  those  pub- 1 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald,  concerning  his  work 
and  life.    Perhaps  the  later  writers  of 
vers  libre  do  not  welcome  him  as  a 
brother  bard,  orthodox,  in  good  and  reg-  j 
ular  standing,  for  he  committed  the  un- ' 
pardonable   sin  of   anticipating  them. 
He  called  his  verses,  or  prose  poems, 
"yawps,"  probably  having  in  mind  the 
lines  of  Walt  Whitman: 
I  too  am  not  a  bit  tamed,  I  too  am  un- 
translatable, i 
I  sound  my  barbaric  yawp  over  the  roois 
of  the  world.  i 
Yawp  is  a  good  old  word,  meaning  to 
shout,  to  bawl,  to  cry  aloud,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  "Tap."    Col.  Lampton 
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Often  shou£e<niVs~opinions.  but  they  were 
pound,  humane,  patriotic.  The  line  In 
the  comedy  of  Terence  could  be  applied 
to  him  if  to  any  one.  He  was  enamored 
of  life  and  of  the  lives  of  others.  This 
was  shown  In  his  talk  as  in  his  writings. 
We  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  some 
years  ago  on  a  bluff  on  Cape  Cod.  look- 
Ing  across  the  bay  at  Hyannlsport.  Hd 
talked  incessantly  for  over  two  hoursj 
The  time  went  quickly.  He  talked  o 
men  and  thing.s,  of  his  calling  and  o 
the  eternal  mysteries.  When  he  re 
turned  to  his  host,  our  neighbor,  h 
shook  hands  warmly  and  said  he  ha 
seldom  spent  so  delightful  an  afternoon 
He  enjoyed  his  own  talk  as  much  as  wi 
did.  And  In  the  two  hours  while  he  con 
versed  freely  about  men  he  had  known 
there  was  generous  appreciation,  kindly 
criticism,  nothing  malicious.  nothin 
egotistic. 

The  death  of  Lt.-Col.  Nathaniel  Newn- 
ham-Davis.   author  and  playwright,  at! 
London,  has  been  also  duly  noted.  AVe 
are  told  of  his  serving  in  hard  cam- 
paigns, of  his  editorship,  his  plays,  books 
about  war  Incidents,  etc.,  but  nothing 
has   been   said   about   two  books  that! 
warmly  commend  him  to  us,  though  we  I 
had    never    seen    him:     "Dinners  and! 
Diners"    (  1899)    and    "The  Gourmet's 
Guide"   (1903).    He  wrote  a  series  oft 
delightful  articles  on  restaurants,  din-  i 
Ing.  eatables  and  drinkables,  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.   Soma  day  we  hope  to  see  ji 
a  "library"  composed  exclusively  of  es-  j 
savs  about  good  eating.   It  should  con- 
tain   articles    toy    Thackeray.    Thomas  | 
Walker.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  the  elder 
Dumas,  with  pages  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Dickens.  The  volumes  of  Newnham- 
j  Davis  will  not  then  be  missing. 

But  Me  No  Buts. 

I    The  poetic  talent  of  Rupert  Brooke 
has  been  fully  recognized,  and  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  untimely  death  in  the 
service  of  democracy  struggling  against 
autocracy.    There  are  shrewd  and  fine 
Faylngs  in  his  "John  Webster  and  the 
I  Elizabethan    Drama."    the  dissertation 
j  with  which  he  won  his  fellowship  at 
King  s  College.  Cambridge.  Mr  is  speak- 
'  ing  of  Webster's  universe:   "Human  be- 
I  ings  are  writhing  grubs  in  an  Immense 
I  night.    And  the  night  is  without  stars 
1  or  moon.    But  it  has  sometimes  a  cer- 
|  tain  quietude  in  its  darkness:  but  noi 
!  very  much."   Thus  he  ends  the  disser- 
i  tntioiv  Does  any  one  like  the  two  "buts' 
!in  the  last  sentence?  We  do  not  a-k  in 
a  critical  spirit.   It  seems  to  us  that  hl> 
I  poetic  ear  and  sense  of  rhythm  shoulo 
I  have  been  satisfied  with  one  "but." 



Sponsors  in  Baptisms 

I  The  beautirul  pictures  in  the  Herald 
of  Sunday  last  of  beautiful  brides  sug- 
gested that  they  must  have  been  born 
with  every  advantage,  but  to  the  state- 

I  ment  attached  to  many  of  the  portraits 
that    their    subjects   were    "nee"  with 

i  ilieir  given  names  the  critical  old  'un 
savs  "Nay  :"  respectfully. 

Boston.  THE  OLD  'UN. 

Heredity 

|     The  great-grandson  of  the  author  of 
|  "The   Star  Spangled    Banner"   has  cn- 
'  listed.    Noble  youth  !  But  the  r^al  ques- 
tion is:  Can  he  sing  the  song  of  his 
Illustrious  great  grandslre? 


His  idea  of  a  clergyman  is  Stiggln 
or  Chadband."  "Thackeray  treats 
only  of  them  that  'go  down  into  the 
west  in  broughams. Dickens's 
people  are  vulgar."  All  admitted  the 
elasticity  and  grace  of  Thackeray's 
style.  Even  admirers  of  Dickens  con- 
fessed that  their  author  was  often 
slipshod  in  the  use  of  English. 

The    controversy    has    died  out. 
Readers  may  still  have  their  prefer- 
ence, but  tbe  greatness  of  tbc  two  is 
freely  acknowledged.    There  is  fool- 
ish stuff  in  "Nicholas  .Nickleby"— -the 
j  melodramatic  business,  Sir  Mulberry 
j  Hawk,  etc.— as  the  shadowy  lovers  in 
"Oliver  Twist"  are  impossible,   as  j 
<  there  is  sickly  and  false  pathos  in 
"Dombey  and  Son."  and  in  "The  Old  ] 
Curiosity  Shop  "-    But  in  the  novels 
of  Dickens  as  in  those  of  Thackeray 
there  are  men  and  women  more  real 
and  familiar  to  flat-dwellers  than  ate 
the  families  on  the  floor  above  or 
below.   As  "B.  L:  T."  says,  in  Nich- 
olas Nickleby."  there  is  Crummies. 
His  descendants  are  still  in  the  the- 
atrical business.    And  so  in  all  his 
novels— "Hard  Times"  perhaps  ex- 
cepted—there are  characters  who  aro 
a  never-failing  source  of  cheer  and 
joy.    liven  in  the  lurid  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  there  is  Cruncher,  whose  wife 
had  the  distressing  habit  of  flopping. 


H  "His  Mephlsti>iihefes 


The  Household  Physician 

"Pieces  of  Amber  bceing  put  or  tyed 
!  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  hecad  doe  help a 
|  the  running  or  watrlnesse  of  the  eyes, 
with     a     marvellous     successe:  And 
[■hanged   about  .the   nccke,   doth  hinder 
distillations   that  they  goc   not  downe 
l,v  ilio  throatc.  Mazaldns.    Reitffies  that, 
lit  I*  proved  to  be  true." 

The  good  o'd  Doctor  was  not  content 
wiih  the  opinion  of  Antoine  Mizauld, 
of  Montlucon,  known  In  I*tln  as  Miz- 
aldus,  a  voluminous  writer,  also  an  as- 
trologer and  a  prophet.—  Ed. 

"B.  L.  T."  AND  DICKENS. 

The  morning  Herald's  witty  con- 
tributor, "B.  L.  T.,"  has  been  re-read- 
Ung  "Nicholas  Nickleby."   He  quotes 
'strange  statements  and  loose  con- 
etructlons,    and   frankly   calls   the  j 
novel  a  "queer  literary  mess,"  but 
"worth  wading  through  to  make  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies." 
Yes,  and  the   Infant  Phenomenon, 
who  years  afterward  was  a  favorite 
and  admirable  actress  in  this  coun- 
try and  died  near  Boston  at  a  good 
i  old  age. 

"B.  Li.  T  "  says  what,  many  have 
j  said  before  him.  An  entertaining  ar- 
ticle could  be  -written  on  the  tips  and 
downs  of  Dickens.  In  the  Fifties  and 
earlv  Sixties  it  was' the  fashion  to 
compare  him  with  Thackeray.  There 
I  were  two  camps  of  fierce  partisans. 
"Thackeray  is  a  cynic."  "Dickens 
cannot  describe  a  gentleman.' 
"Thackeray  is  insular;  a  snob  in 
spite  of  his  book  of  Snobs. Dick- 
jt  caricaturist.  He  attacked 
i  ations.   His  men  get  drunk. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  Musical! 
America.  Miss  Leonora  Ratnes.  in  a  let-  - 
tor  dated  May  4  and  published  on  May\ 
26.  quoted  Jean  de  Reszke  as  saying:  i 
"My  brother  Edouard.  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  in  good  health."    Edouard  had  been] 
In  Poland  since  tbe  beginning  of  the 
invasion.   "He  remained  several  days  in) 
a  damp  cellar,  fearing  his  villa  would 
be  bombarded,  and  when  all  danger  was 
past  and  he  could  breathe  freely  he 
came  to  fresh  air  and  sunlight  to  find 
that  he  was  all  drawn  to  one  side  as  an 
effect  of  his  crouched  position  and  the 
humidity  of  his  underground  cage.  The 
rheumatism  has  left,  but  his  neck  is 
still  drawn  badly,  and  it  will  take  a 
gw:   many   'thawings'   to  make  him 
w'-aight.   He  lost  a  good  deal  in  weight 
mni  first  winter  of  the  war.  but  these 
pounds  he  has  now  regained  and  when 
peace  is  signed  he  and  his; family .hope 
to  return  to  Paris,  where  Edouard  will 
again  take  up  professional  work. 

And  now  the  death  of  Edouard  Is  re- 
ported. According  to  the  biographical 
dictionaries  he  was  born  In  December, 
1855.  His  brother  Jean  was  born  In 
January,  1850.  Kdouard  made  his  debut 
April  22,  1876,  as  the  King  in  Aida.  at 
the  Theatre  Itallen!  The  performance 
was  the  first  in  Paris.  De  Reszke  s  as- 
sociates were  Mmes.  Stolz.  V  aldmann. 
Armandi  and  Messrs.  Masinl.  Pando lfini. 
Medlni  and  Rosarlo.  Verdi  condueteo 
the  first  two  performances.  Jean  that 
year  was  taking  baritone  parts  as  !•  lg- 
»r"m  Rossini's  opera.  The  brothers  sang 
Together  in  Donizetti's  "Poliuto  at  flhls 
theatre.  Little  or  nothing  was  said  about 
Kdouard    in   the   contemporaneous  re-» 

"""Edouard  first  visited  Boston  as  a 
member  of  the  Abbey.  Schoeffel ft  Gran 
mmpany  in  March.  1892.  and  mad *  his 
debut  as  Marcel  In  "The  Huguenots  on 
March  14.  the  opening  night  of  the  sea- 
son in  Mechanics  Building.  The  cast  was 
.  ns  follows:  Valentlna,  Albani;  Mar- 
gherita.  Pettiagni ;  Urbane,  ^i1**^" 
gll;  Raoul.  Jean  de  Reszke ;  San  Brls. 
I.assalle;  Di  Nevers.  Maglni-Colettl. 
Vianesl  conducted. 

That  season  he  also  appeared  as  >n-l 
kantha  with    Marie    Van  Zandt .  and 
Montarial  in  "Lakme";  Frerc  Laurent  in 
••Romeo  and  Juliet"  with  Emma  Fames 
and   Jean   de   Reszke,  Mephistopheles 
with  Emma  F.ames.   Jean   de  KfMkJ 
and  Lassalle;  the  king  in  "Lohengrin, 
with  Emma  Eames.  G.  Ravogh  Jean  de 
Reszke   and    Magml-Ooletti;  Lejorells 
with  Mmes.  Albani.  Tavary  and  \an 
Zandt  and  Messrs.  Lassalle,  Campanini. 
"arbone  and  Serbolinl. 
lie  was  heard  here  many  time  as  Mar- 
l    Ftere  Laurent.  Mephistopheles  and 
te  King  (Henry  the  Fowler). 
In  later  seasons  he  took  the  part  of 
he  count  in  "The  Marriage  cf  Figaro  ; 
'ssurln  "Semiramide";  King  Mark;  the 
inrlerer;  Plunkett  ("Martha"):  Don 
".asilio    He  was  heard  here  for  the  last 
•  me  in  March  and  April.  1903:  Henry 
the  Fowler.  Zaeharie  in  "The  Prophet  ; 
I.eporello,      Sarastro.  Mephistopheles, 
•vith  Fritzi  Scheff,  Alvarez  and  Scotti. 

The  impression  he  made  at  first  was 
rreat.  His  sonorous  voice — he  had  been 
described    before    his    arrival  as  "the 
Ringing  cannon" — his  commanding  pres-; 
<nce  the  evident  honesty  of  the  singer,, 
his  enjoyment  in  work— these  made  him  I 
ut  once  a  favorite.  As  a  singer  he  did 
not  have  the  natural  voice  or  the  su- 
preme art  of  Plancon,  who  died  in  Aug- 
ust 1914,  nor  was  he  the  equal  of  that  I 
remarkable  bass  Nannettl,  who.  a  man  j 
of  wealth  and  a  mighty  hunter  before  | 
t  he  Lord.  Is  still  living  In  Italy.  He  had. ; 
however,  a  marked  personality  and  in 


tempted  to  take  the  part  of  the  Count  In  ] 
'The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  Tho  music 
was  too  high  for  him  and  he  was  logy. 

In  action.  His  Ijoporello  was  admired) 
by  some,  but  It  was  lacking  In  craftiness! 
end  malice.  He  was  an  amusing  com-1 
panlon:  a  good  story  teller,  full  of  remi- 
niscences; a  thrifty  body,  as  saving  as 
his  brother  Jean  was  generous. 

Mr.  Hammerstcin  made  a  contract 
with  Edouard  in  the  spring  of  1906  and 
advanced  him  $2000  on  account  of  salary 
and  $3000  as  a  forfeit.  Happening  to 
hear  him  sing  at  a  Mozart  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  sufferers  from  the  erup- 
tion of  Versuvlus.  Mr.  Hammerstcin 
was  shocked  by  the  condition  of  his 
"oicc.  He  asked  for  an  explanation. 
Edouard  told  him  that  he  had  not  been 
practising  and  the  committee  should 
not  have  asked  ,him  to  sing.  He  as- 
sured the  manger  that  he  would  remain 
in  Paris  and  train  with  his  brother. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  hearing  later  that 
Edouard  was  enjoying  life  on  his  Polish 
estate  wrote  to  him  several  times.  Not 
bearing  from  him  lie  broke  the  contract 
and  demanded  that  the  advanced 
money  should  be  returned  to  him. 

The  N."  T.  Pun  stated  in  May.  1906. 
ihat  most  of  the  money  Edouard  had 
earned  under  Maurice  Grau  was 
lost.  "His  savings  were  invested  in 
Warsaw,  which  was  very  prosperous 
until  the  recent  troubles  in  Russia. 
Real  estate  had  been  for  several  years 
en  especially  profitable  form  of  invest- 
ment. M.  de  Reszke.  had  put  his  money 
Into  this  kind  of  property  and  it  has 
nearly  all  been  swept  away  in  the  re- 
cent decline  of  values.  It  is  to  his 
brother  Jean  that  he  is  indebted  for 
the  new  costumes  which  he  will  bring 
over  next  fall.  His  first  misfortunes 
came  during  the  war  with  Japan,  when 
most  of  his  live  stock  was  seized  by 
the  Russian  government." 

On  April  24.  1915,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  letter  written  by  Edouard  to 

e"My  dear  Brother— Whether  this  will 
ever  get  through  the  lines  and  reach  you 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure  no  man  could 
get  through  alive,  with  all  this  fighting 
and  the  continual  bombardment  going 
on  on  every  hand. 

"The  war  broke  with  such  suddenness 
that  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  I  was 
forced  to  remain  here  on  my  estate  in 
Garnesk.  This  part  of  Poland  has  been 
reduced  to  worse  than  a  desert.  All  Is 
desolate,  and  every  one  is  suffering.  My, 
beautiful  estate  has  met  the  common 
fate  and  been  reduced  to  ashes.  I  am 
now  living  in  a  cellar  with  scanty  cov- 
ering If  a  shell  should  drop  in  it  would 
afford  no  protection.  So  fierce  has  been 
the  fighting  here  that  there  have  been 
days  when  I  could  not  venture  forth. 
We  have  been  between  two  fires.  All 
Poland  needs  relief.  •  . 

"I  have  no  coal,  oil,  coffee,  and  only 
a  handful  of  grain  left.  Through  the 
cold  and  the  rain  I  have  had  but  poor 
shelter,  but  my  lot  is  the  same  as  that 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  here.  Every 
one  is  in  want;  every  one  is  suffering. 
Manv  are  dead,  and  many  more  will  die 
unless  aid  reaches  them  soon.  Prince 
Lukouirski  and  his  wife  recently  reached 
here  and  are  sharing  my  cellar  with  me. 
Their  own  beautiful  estate  has  been 
destroyed  and  even  the  cellar  blown  to 
atoms  by  the  shells." 


ea-se."  page  11,  should  be  hyphenat' 

Due  attention  Is  paid  to  the  v 
influence    of    Lemmens.  Salnt-Saens. 

Guilmant,  Wldor,  Cesar  Franck.  TWil 
remark  should  be. noted:  "Such  works 
as    "Las    Heures    Bourgulgnonnes'  or 

Georges  Jacob,  far  from  being  conceive*) 
for  use  In  church,  even  presage  the  in- 
fluence of  modern  impressionism  upon 
organ  music:  an  influence,  however, 
which  seems  little  likely  to  become  wide- 
spread." 

The  French  organ  Is  then  described 
at  length:  the  manuals,  the  pedale,  the 
mechanical    accessories,    the  - 
,and  the  characteristics  of  reg 
'Mr.  Goodrich  thus  summarizes  ._ 
i  striking  points  of  difference  in  the  con- 
'  struction    and    effect   of    French  and 
'  American  organs:  1.  Position  of  the  or 
gan  and  acoustic  conditions  of  the  edi- 
fice.  2.   Characteristics  of  specification, 
regarding  the  relation  and  grouping  of 
registers.    3.  General  characteristics  of 
voicing.     4.    Relative   position  of  the 
manuals.    5.    Nature  and  operation  of 
mechanical  accessories.    Our  organists 
know  only  ton  well  that  church  commit- 
tees are  seldom  inclined  to  give  an  or 
gan,  however  great  it  may  be,  stifflcien 
Toom. 

The  second  part  of  the   volume  dis 
cusses  the  adaptation  of  French  regis 
tratlon    to    American    organs.  These 
pages  should  be  read  by  all  our  organ 
ists,  even  the  most  experienced;  and 
music  publishers  might  profit  by  pon- 
dering them.     Mr.  Goodrich  puts  the 
rase  mildly  when  he  says  that  in  many 
Instances  tho  translation  into  English 
of  French  directions    for  registration 
cannot  be  applied  and  Is  often  wholly 
misleading  if  not  actually  Incorrect.  He 
gives  many  examples  with  the  notation 
of  opening  measures. 

There  is  an  appendix  containing 
i  specifications  of  prominent  French  or- 
gans; also  a  glossary,  a  bibliography,  a 
list  of  organ  compositions  to  which 
reference  is  made  (paged);  a  general  in- 
dex. There  are  portraits  of  Guilmant, 
Cavallle-Coll.  the  famous  organ  builder 
and  his  successor,  Mutin;  Widor,  Cesar 
Franck,  Salnt-Saens,  and  pictures  of 
various  French  organs  and  consoles 
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Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  of  this  city  is 
the  author  of  "The  Organ  in  France:  A 
Study  of  Its  Mechanical  Construction, 
Tonal  Characteristics  and  Literature, 
with  Suggestions  for  the  Registration  of 
French  Organ  Music  upon  American  In- 
struments." The  book  is  published  by 
the  Boston  Music  Company. 

No  one  in  this  country  Is  better  quail 
lied  to  write  this  hook,  which  is  greatly 
needed.  Mr.  Goodrich's  ability  as  an 
organist  is. well  known,  but  he  is  more 
than  a  virtuoso,  a  pupil  of  Wldor ;  he 
is  an  excellent  musician  of  fine  and 
catholic  taste,  a  man  of  ideals  in  his 
Cjrt.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  practical  man. 
ajl  in  opinion  and  judgment.-  and  be 
jinn  tha  eavins.  pensa  pi  humors 


While  his  description  of  the.  French 
organ  school  is  Interesting  and  his  ex- 
planation of  the  services  in  the  French 
churches  Is  instructive,  organists  In  this 
country  can  learn  much  from  his  re 
marks  about  the  influence  of  the  French 
"gans  on  compositions  written  for  them 
and  his  advice  concerning  the  effective 
registration  of  these  compositions  for 
organs  built  in  this  country.  Mr.  Good- 
rich first  considers  the  use  of  the  organ 
France.    "The  primary  function  of 
he  organ  in  France  has  ever  been  and 
BtUl    remains   the  accompaniment  and 
embellishment  of  divine  service.  There 
?o  lows  a  description  of  the  nature  of 
the  Services.   The  second  chapter  is  en- 
titled "French  Organ  Composition  In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  organist  and 
piaver  of  harpsichord   were  alike  de 
scribed  as  "claveciniste."   The  action  of 
the  instruments  was  not  unlike,  so  far 
„  touch  was  concerned.  "! 
S-re^^mor^tnl^, 

century  the  great  bulk  of  organ  compo- 
•|  Suon?  was  "trivial  and  mediocre.  A 
■French  writer  has  surmised    that  aiin 
.  Hme    Berlioz    produced  his 
Rvmnhonle  fantastique  and  the  Haiai 
fsic    symphony  Paris  might  have  been 
searcnedin  vain  to  find  two  organists 
who  knew  the  B  minor  fugue  of  Bach 
)Thl8  mlspr'nt  "Harald."  by  the  way.  Is 


On   Oct   30  of 
last   year  a  com- 
edy by  Cecil  Ilar- 
and  Musicians  court     was  per- 
formed at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  It 
was  entitled  "A  Lady's  Name."  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  took  the  part  of  the 
novelist  that  advertised  for  a  husband. 
The  play  was  thought  by  some  to  be 
thin;  by  others  to  be  boresome.  $ 
was   not    a   success,   although   it  had 
kept  the  stage  from  May  15.  1916.  when 
it   was  produced  at  the  Maxlne  Elliott 
Theatre,    New    York.      The  dialogue, 
however,  was  amusing  and  the  play  was 
well  worth  seeing  If  only  for  the  per- 
formance of  Mabel  Vere  by  Miss  Tem- 
pest, the  piquant,  vivacious  Miss  Tem- 
pest,  long  ago  aptly  described  as  "a 
daintv  rogue  in  porcelain."   The  title  of 
the  play   was  perhaps  unfortunate;  at 
any  rate  Mr.  Hareourt  brought  out  his 
piece  at  the  Playhouse.  London,  May  9. 
under   the   name   of  -'Wanted,   a  Hus- 
band." The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  recognis- 
ing the  fact  that  "as    the    lady  said. 
'Gladys  cooper  would  be  a  draw  in  any 
old  thing.'  "  found  the  play  "bright  and 
clever,  a  thoroughly  lively  and  pleasant 
entertainment."    The    Times   struck  a 
high  and  mighty  attitude:   "Miss  Gladys 
Cooper  is  now  so  securely  established  In  I 
public  favor  that,  we  suggest,  she  could  I 
afford  to  take  risks.    She  might,  for  In-  I, 
stance,  undertake  a  real  live  eharacter.il 
If  only  as  a  lark.  To  be  sure,  the  public.  I 
whose  favorite  she  is.  mishit  not  see  the  I 
joke,  real  live  characters  not  being  much  I 
in  its  way;  but  what  of  that?   To  sol 
thorough  a  sportswoman  art  for  art's  I 
sake  could,  by  way  of  a  change,  have 
sufficient  attraction.  We  are  encouraged 
to  mention  art  because  of  'TIip  water- 
colors  in   acts  1  and  3  by  Alexander 
Cozens  and  Thomas  Glrtin.  kindly  lent 
by  Edward  Marsh,  Esq.'   Will  not  some- 
one kindly  lend    Miss    Gladys  Cooper 
something  you  can  call  a  part  In  some- 
thing you  can  call  a  play?   At  present 
she  has  to  get  along  on  her  own,  playing 
herself,  and  replaying  herself  and  re-re- 
playing herself,  and  so  da  capo.  ...  . 
Of  course  when  the  men  are  such  a  set 
as  you  see  in, 'Wanted,  a  Husband'— a 
'  bully,  a  butler.  Idiotic  members  of  some 
impossible  club— all  respondents   to  a 
'spoof   matrimonial  advertisement,  th 
lady's  task  is    easy."     The  reviewe 
would  like  to  see  Miss  Cooper  take  th 
part  of  Millamant  in  Congreve's  "Wa: 
iof  the  World."  with  Malcolm  Cherr 
j  playing  Mirabel. 

A  queer  play  called  "Hush  '"  by  Mis 
Violet  Pearn,  was  produced  at  the  Cou 
Theatre,  London,,  on  May  7.    A  youn 
wife  shocks  a  conventionally  Victoria 
rectory  by  talking  about  the  baby  sh 
Is  about  to  have.   She  Is  the  wife  of  a 
naval  officer,  who  is  the  son  of  a  coun 
try  parson.    Told  by  everybody  In  the 
house  that  she  must  not  blurt  out  to 
everyone  "I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.' 
Lurilla  is-  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  concealment,  so  she  be- 
comes ashamed  of  the  baby  when  it  ar- 
rives. Therefore  the  village  gossips  sus- 
pect that  the  naval  officer  is  not  the 
father.   They  are  at  last  persuaded  that 
he  is  by  a  comparison  of  birthmarks, 
which  takes  place  in  the  drawing  room 
nf  the  rectory  where  all  had  been  proper- 
ly shocked  when  Lucilla  had  attempt"; i 
to  take  off  her  shoes  and  stockings.  Thi< 


baby  play  In  disappointed 
nno  took  It  seriously.  She,  Julie  Lax- 

,  loved  by  one  Greville,  son  of  an  old- 
ioned  couple,  la  against  .all  mystery 
secre>  y  :   hIip  believes  In  dragging 
Rs  "out  Into  the  light"    Voung  Gre- 
r  in  the  section  "Before  the  Play, 
n  her  authorship  is  not  known.  I* 
tenant  because  a  man  disturbed  about 
a  by  has  invaded  his  flat.   The  bab>' 
not  Julie's,  and  the  man  turned  out 
oe  the  producer  of  the  play.  This 
edy  was  brought  out.  at  Liverpool, 
rrh  .-.0,  1016.    Miss  Pearn  was  asso- 
tcd  with  Algernon  Blackwood  and  Sir 
ward  Elgar  In  "The  Starlight  Express'  | 
Christmas  1916  at  the  Klngsway),  and 
le  wrote  "Wild  Birds."  produced  at  the., 
[oval.  Bristol,  May  10,  1914.   The  Ball, 
fall  Gazette  did  not  care  for  "Hush,  j 
tie  voung  wife  asks  why  should  there 
I  any  social  difference  before  and  after 
tc  birth  of  a  baby.  "The  reason  is  sure- 
F  obvious  enough.  It  is  because  there  Is 
■    actual   difference.     Beforehand  the 
[other  has  actually  to  take  great  care 
fc  herself,  and,  as  she  does  not  know 
Fhether  her  maternity  will  be  success- 
Ill  or  not.  anything  In  the  way  ot  pre- 

bus  boasting  is  hardly  called  for.  As 
anyone  being  'shocked"  at  the  mention 
the  word  'baby,*  the  sort  of  people 
ass  Pearn  appears  to  be  'getting  at'  ' 
By  have  existed  somewhere  at  some  ' 
ne.  but  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
fiong  our  present  personal  acquaint- 
tces.  In  point  of  fact,  one  doubts  if 
ten  the  Victorian  age  was  particularly 
itlcent  In  its  baby  talk.  Our  own  ex- 
rience  was  to  the  contrary." 


ISlfl.    Col.  Brown  does 
.tor  that  played  Sheva.  Wl 
ett  took  the  part  of  Charles  R 


Richard  Cumberland's    "The    Jew,"  ,1 
nidged  and  rearranged  by  Gertrude  J 
id  Jack  Landa,  was  played  at  the 
rand  Theatre,  London,  May  8.    The  ) 
iginal    performance    was    at  Drury 
ine.  May  8,  1794.   There  was  a  revival 

1831;  an  amateur  performance  in  1872. 
le  performance  last  month  was  in  aid 

the  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish 
ctims  of  the  war  in  Russia.  Cum- 
rland,  a  prolific  dramatist,  was  sa- 
ized  by  Sheridan  as  Sir  Fretful  Pla-  . 
ary  in  "The  Critic."    Goldsmith  had 
s  say  about  him  in  "Retaliation."' 
re  Cumberland  lies,  baring  acted  bis  parts, 
e  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
'"ottering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they 

«  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 

d  Omedv  wonders  at  being  so  fine: 

:e  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  dizen'd  her  out, 

rather  like  tragedy  giving  a  rout, 
s  fool*  hate  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd 

virtues  and  feelings,  that  folly  grows  proud, 
d  coxcombs  alike  in  their  fallings  aloue. 
opting  his  portraits  are  pleas'd  with  their 

v   where  has  our  past  this  malady  caught! 
'  wherefore  bis  character*  thus  without  fault, 
r    was  it  that  Tainly  directing  his  view 
'find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them 

ite'tn'k  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf. 

grew  laiv  «t  last  and  drew  from  himself? 
James    Northcote,    the    painter,  told 
izlitt  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  inti- 
ite  friends  did  not  admit  Cumberland 
their  set.   "Sir  Joshua  did  not  invite 
b  to  dinner.    If  he  had  been  in  the 
m  Goldsmith  would  have  flown  out 
it  as  if  a  dragon  had  been  there.  I 
member  Garrick  once  saying:  'Damn 
dishclout  face ;  his  plays  would  never 
if  it  were  not  for  my  patching  them 
b  and  acting  in  them.'    Another  time, 
took  a  poem  of  Cumberland's  and 
d  it  backwards  to  turn  it  into  ridi- 
e    Yet  some  of  his  pieces  keep  pos- 
sion  of  the  stage,  so  that  there  must 
something  in   them."     Hazlitt  re- 
rked :    "Perhaps  he  was  later  than 
y  and  they  considered  him  as  an  in- 
rioper  on   that  account" :   to  which 
mhcote  replied:    "No:  there  was  a 
ejudice  against  him :  he  did  not,  some- 
w.  fall  into  the  train." 
Hazlitt.  considering  the  comic  writers 
the  18th  century,  did  not  dwell  on 
limberland.  He  dismissed  him  in  a  line 
one  "entirely  devoted  to  the  comedie 
rmoyante." 

Yet  Cumberland's  five-act  comedy, 
lie  Box-Lobby  Challenge,"  was  re- 
ved  in  London  on  June  22.  1894.  100 
■ars  after  it  was  produced.  The  title 
ose  out  of  a  quarrel  in  the  "box- 
bby"  of  a  theatre. 

In  "The  Jew"  it  was  the  dramatists 
irpose  to  defy  stage  tradition  and  pre- 
nt  a  Hebrew  money  lender  of  a  kind 
id  generous  nature.    A  Yiddish  actor, 
r  Teitelbaum,  took  the  part  of  Sheva 
st  month.   Sheva  has  as  much  to  say 
5  Nathan  the  Wise  in  Lessing's  play, 
e  refers  to  his  being  a  solitary  being: 
"the  Jew  having  no  abiding  place"; 
[  love  my  money  much,  but  my  fellow- 
■eatures "  more."    He  closes  the  play 
tth  the  lines:  "I  leave  my  money  to  a 
larltable  heir,  and  build  my  hospital  in 
ie  human  heart."  This  heir  was  young 
atcliffe,  dismissed  by  Sir  Stephen  Ber- 
am.   Ratcliffe  had  saved  Sheva  from  a 
ob.  In  the  play  Sheva  often  shows  his 
porosity,  but  the  story  is  primitive  and 
oderately  interesting. 
Mrs.  Clement  Parsons,  In  her  life  of 
rs.  Siddons,  states  that  no  character 
■eated  by  her  has  continued  to  hold  Its 
•n  on  the  stage.   "Forgotten  are  those 
llted,  stodgy  tragedians,  Cumberland, 
phson,  Murphy,  each  of  whom  mis- 
ok  a  procession  of  verbiage  for  a  play." 
et  Cumberland,  writing  the  part  of  Ma- 
Ida  in  "The  Carmelite"  (1784),  said  he 
ad  arranged  all  its  features  to  suit  her. 
alking  with  Rogers,  he  drew  a  picture 
her  "coming  off  the  stage  in  the  flush 
triumph,  and  walking  to  the  mirror 
the  green  room  to  survey  her  still 


A  little  play  "A  Fatal  Rehearsal."  by 
Sam  Austin,  with  only  two  characters, 
was  produced  at  the  Alexandra,  London,  , 
April  30.    Liz  Galvin.  subject  to  hearty 
failure,  divulges  this  to.  her  husband 
Joe  by  a  letter  which  ha  will  find  dur-  j 
ing  her  absence.    He  is  a  market  porter 
and  an  amateur  actor.    About  to  take  j 
the  part  of  a  burglar  he  tells  his  wife  | 
that  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  leading  , 
lady.   She  is  persuaded  to  rehearse.  She 
makes  a  mess  of  it,  for  the  character 
is  that  of  a  titled  lady.    Joe  upbraids 
her  for  taking  the  words  allotted  him 
too  literally.   He  struggles  with  her  ac- 
cording to  stage  directions.    She  falls 
apparently  dead.     Not  being  able  to  , 
rouse  her,  he  reads  the  letter  and  is 
horrified.    Liz  suddenly  rises  and  tells  j 
him  she  wished  to  prove  that  she  could  j 
act.  ...        - 1 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  ot 
visitors,  "particularly  Americans,  to 
Shakespeare's  birthplace  and  Anne 
Hathaway's  cottage  during  the  war. 
the  trustees  have  decided  to  raise  the 
admission  fees,  to  restrict  free  admis- 
sions reduce  the  staff  and  to  invite 
honorary  assistance  in  showing  visitors 

around."  ^^H8t3&lui  ''ill 

Shakespeare  was  strongly  in  evidence 
In  Germany  at  the  end  of  last  month 
(April).    Prof.    Brandl    delivered  the 
presidential    address    of    the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  at  Weimer.  "Not 
a  few  of  our  members  who  are  in  the  . 
field,"  he  said,  "have  sent  us  written  , 
evidence    of   their  sympathy,  some  in  | 
prose  and  some  in  verse.    Their  writ-  . 
lngs  show  once  more    in  remarkable 
fashion  how  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  jv 
makes  his  admirers  patriotic  and  heroic  j 

 even  against  Albion.     Although  the 

whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  rises  up  in 
fratricide  against  the  German  tribes, 
our  people,  while  it  defends  itself  to 
the  uttermost,  will  not  cease  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  greatness,  which  belongs  to 
ail  mankind,  of  the  pdet  of  'Hamlet' 
and  'Lear.'  "  The  German  Shakespeare 
Society  was  established  at  Weimar  in 
1S65.  Us  year-books  contain  many 
thoughtful  and  interesting  articles  on 
Shakespeare.  Prof.  Brandl,  who  studied 
in  London  in  his  youth,  is  the  author  of 
many  books  on  English  subjects,  includ- 
ing a  volume  on  Shakespeare,  1894.  and 
"Quellen  des  weltlichen  dramas  In  Eng- 
land vor  Shakespeare,"  1S9S.— The  Stage. 

Portraits  of  Martin  Harvey  as  Ham- 
let by  Arthur  Hecker;  George  Grossmith, 
his  nephew,  by  Weadon  Grossmith;  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  by  Hugh  G.  Riviere;  . 
H.  B.  Irving,  drawn  by  Anna  Airy;  Sir  | 
Johnston  Forbes  Robertson  by'  Dorothy  j 
A.  Gobbs,  a  miniature;  J.  B.  Mulholland, 
by  Frank  Daniells,  and  the  late  Mrs.  ' 
Billington  by  Julian  Folkard  are  In  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition. 

Louis  Parker's  "Pageant  of  Fair 
Women"  was  seen  at  Queen's  Hall  early 
last  month  in  aid  of  the  three  arts  wom- 
en's employment  fund.  Clara  Butt  was 
Britain :  Lady  Tree,  England  ;  Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn,  Scotland  ;  Fay  Davis,  Pity  ; 
Viola  Tree,  Music;  Mine.  D' Alvarez, 
France ;  Elizabeth  Asquith,  Portugal  ; 
Mary  Anderson,  America  ;  Olga  Nether- 
eole,  Courage,  and  so  on.  "Come  the 
countries  England,  Ireland,  Wales  and 
Scotland ;  domes  Britain,  attended  by 
[  her  ladies  of  honor  ;  come  India  and  the 
j  daughter  lands  from  overseas ;  come 


Faith,  Love,  Hope  and  Courage,  to  com- 
fort and  inspire  those  who  light  in  the 
struggle ;  Pity,  who  beseeches  Britain 
not  to  forget ;  the  Arts,  which  now  and 
later  will  tell  the  story  of  the  epic ;  come 
the  Wife  and  Mother  of  the  Warrior,  the 
Postwoman  :  then  In  process;on  come  the 
Allies.  With  Britain  they  are  on  the 
point  of  joining  hands  to  register  vows 
of  friendship,  when  a  voice  is  heard  that 
checks  them.  The  forest  of  banners  opens 
— and  behold  America !  'What  were  your 
firmament  without  my  stars?'  she  cries. 
And  so  the.  pageant  reaches  its  culmina- 
tion. .  .  .  There  was  a  notable  musical 
program  (the  pageant  owes  a  consider- 
able debt  to  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who 
provided  the  orchestra),  which  included 
Mr.  Kipling's  "Have  You  News  of  My 
I  Boy  Jack?'  to  German's  setting,  sung 
by  Mme.  Butt  with  fine  dramatic  feeling  : 
a  haunting  Scots  air  by  Mme.  Klrkby 
Lunn;  the  'Marseillaise'— it  is  sufficient 
I  to  say  that  Mme.  D'Alvarez  sang  it;  a 
|  Russian  folk-song  by  Miss  Nielka;  the 
1  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,'  sung  by 
j  Miss  Agnes  Nlcholls." 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  Criterion 
will  go  many  memories  cherished  by 
the  middle-aged  Londoner.  The  old 
"Cri"  bar,  whoso  unique  features  are 
preserved  in  the  topical  music  hall 
lyrics  sung  in  the  heyday  of  its  bright 
career,  was  probably  the  best  known 
rendezvous  In  the  whole  of  the  British 
empire.  It  reflected  a  phase  of  London 
life  that  has  suffered  eclipse,  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  between  the  old  "Cider 
Cellars"  and  "Divans,"  and  the  modish 
restaurant  of  today  susceptible  of ,  a 
mingling  of  the  sexes.  And  it  is  to  give 
place  to  a  post-war  restaurant.  Well, 
there  can  only  be  one  name  for  it.  T.e  . 
Dernier  "Cri."— London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Speaking  of  Miss  Myra  Hess,  who 
played  some  preludes  and  fuges  from 
"The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord"— 
among  them  "the  magnificent  E  flat 


minor  "one,  flie  a'hsr'-:-  i".Todrriiity  nf 
which  proves  what  a  prophet  the  fcrand 
old  Anarchist  was,"  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette remarked:  "It  is  a  rare  treat  to 
hear  some  unadulterated,  unhyphenated 
Bach— Bach  as  he  wrote." 

"Maritana"  was  announced  bj-  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  at  the  Garrett  Theatre, 
London,  for  May  12.  The  Dally  Tele- 
graph said:  "This  revival  should  prove 
of  particular  Interest  in  that  it  will  bring 
back  to  the  lyric  stage,  which  he  forsook 
so  long  ago  as  the  early  nineties,  no  less 
distinguished  a  singer  than  Mr.  Ben 
Davles.  If  our  recollection  is  right,  his 
last  appearance  in  opera  was  on  the 
board  of  D'Oyly  Carte's  splendid— but 
ill-fated— English  Opera  House.  Mr. 
Davles,  as  many  will  recall,  was  the 
original  Ivanhoe  on  the  production  there 
in  January,  1891,  of  Sullivan's  opera. 
Some  few  years  before  that  he  had  made 
his  operatic  debut  under  the  Carl  Rosa 
banner.  This  occurred  in  1883,  during 
the  first  Rosa  season  at  Drury  Lane. 
Mr.  Davies  then  appearing  in  the  cast  of 
Goring  Thomas's  'Esmeralda'  on  its 
original  production.  A  couple  of  years 
or  so  later  saw  him  tempting  fortune, 
and  very  successfully,  in  the  domain  of 
light  opera,  or  should  one  say,  'comedy 
opera',  seeing  that  It  was  under  that 
description,  if  memory  serves,  that  Al- 
fred Cellier's  'Dorothy,'  •  in  which  he 
took  one  of  the"  leading  parts,  was 
brought  to  the  footlights." 

The  last  appearance  of  Ben  Davies  at 
a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston  was  on 
April  14.  1906.  He  is  now  in  his  60th 
year.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
with  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  Bristol 
in  1881  as  Thaddeus  in  "The  Bohemian 
Girl."  He  sang  the  part  of  Wilder  in 
"Dorothy"  for  more  than  two  years. 

Vladimir  de  Pachmann  gave  his  last  re- 
cital in  London  May  13  and  left  for  the 
south  of  France. 

Dr.  Herbert  Brewer,  organist  of 
Gloucester  (Eng.)  Cathedral  has  written 
a  ballet,  "A  Fantasy:  The  Cloud  and  the 
Pool." 

Among  the  many  valuable  gifts  to  the 
Albert  Hall  bazaar  in  aid  of  our  blinded 
heroes  is  a  Stradivarius  violin,  said  to 
be  worth  upwards  of  £2000.  It  will 
realize  more  than  that  sum  if  it  proves 
as  attractive  as  thd  Strad  which  Lord 
Newland  gave  to  the  sale  of  Christie's 
on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  two  years 
ago.  The  bidding  started  at.  £1000.  and 
the  instrument  was  eventually  knocked 
down  to  I^ady  Wernher  for  £2500,  and 
at  her  request,  it  was  put  up  for  sale 
again.  At  the  second  time  of  asking 
Mr.  Brandt,  who  originally  led  off  with 
the  bid  of  £1000,  added  it  to  his  big  col- 
lection of  Stradivari's  handiwork  for 
£1400,  so  that  the  Red  Cross  funds  bene- 
fited to  the  tune  of  £3900.  Until  the 
"Booth  Strad"  was  sold  at  Puttick's  in 
1911,  the  record  price  at  any  British 
auction  was  £975,  paid  in  1909  for  the 
"Avory  Strad."  The  Booth  instrument 
took  the  record  up  to  £1500,  at  which 
it 'stood  when  Lady,  Wernher  topped  it 
by  another  £1000  in  1915.  Kubelik,  the 
violinist,  however,  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing given  £10,000  for  the  "Haddock 
Strad,"  privately  sold  in  1910,  which 
found  its  way  to  England  from  Brussels 
in  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and  had  only 
been  played  in  public  twice  in  the  inter- 
vening 95  years. — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

Paul  Rubens,  the  librettist  and  com- 
poser, left  f24,128.  After  making  some 
small  bequests,  and  one  of  £500  to  Mrs. 
Kitty  Aldous,  his  secretary  for  11  years, 
he  apportioned  the  residue  of  his  prop- 
erty between  his  nephew,  Christopher 
Burlison,  and  Phyllis  Haddie  Dones, 
professionally  known  as  Phyllis  Dare. 
Miss  Dare  and  Mr.  Rubens  were  for 
about  three  years  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, but  his  illness,  due  to  lung  trouble, 
caused  their  wedding  to  be  postponed, 
and  in  November  last  the  engagement 
was  ended  for  the  same  reason.  Rubens 
died  on  Feb.  4  at  the  age  of  41.  Miss 
Dare's  share  under  his  will  appears  to 
be  about  £11,000.  She  is  at  present  play- 
ing in  a  West  End  revue. 

Francesco  Vigliano  gave  a  recital  in 
London,  May  10.  The  Times  said  that 
he  has  a  reticent  style  that  takes  no 
liberties  and  not  many  risks.  "It  would 
be  better,  indeed,  if  he  were  a  little 
bolder  and  threw  his  heart  over  the 
hedge  first.  The  fiddle  is  apt  to  repay 
a  little  audacity."  It  appears  that  Miss 
Hilda  Mulligan's  singing  of  "Ritorno 
Vincitor"  was  an  object  lesson  in  taking 
the  right  sort  of  risks.  "It  was  delight- 
ful to  hear  her  rush  into  her  song  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  she  had  just  found  and 
thought  we  might  like  to  hear,  and  sing 
one  phrase  after  another  with  a  happy 
blend  of  real  feeling  and  high  spirits. 
A  few  of  the  notes  were  sharpened  in 
the  process,  but  that  was  not  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  genuine  interpretation.  The  excess  of 
tremolo  is,  perhaps,  another  matter." 
Why  "perhaps"? 

Whitney  Mockridge  is  still  singing  in 
London. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  thinks  that  De- 
bussy has  written  "nothing  more  en- 
grossing than  his  "Danse  Sacre'  for  harp 
and  strings,  or  that  deeply  moving  'Noel 
des  enl'ants  qui  n'ont  plus  de  maisons.'  " 

The  London  Times  of  May  5.  speaking 
of  a  performance  of  "Carmen"  in  Eng- 
lish, said  that  Miss  Phyllis  Archibald 
held  her  audience,  "less,  perhaps,  by  her 
singing  than  by  the  unflagging  spirit  she 
displayed  and  infused  into  her  neigh- 
bors, bullying,  cajoling  and  exasperat- 
ing them  in  turn.  Don  Jose  (Mr.  Davies) 
was  wrought  upon  by  this  after  a  little 
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I  while  and  began  to  »ing  as  if  he  meant 
it:  his  'Flower'  song,  if  one  forgets  a 
few  uncomfortable  falsetto  notes,  w  as  a 

.  colorable  imitation  of  the  real  thine." 

!The  Times  found  that  Miss  Beatrice  Mi- 
randa as  Madam  Butterfly  was  too  arth 
in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  the  character  to  be  eon- 

i  vincing.  "But  the  part  for  a  Westerner 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  play,  and  per- 

i  haps  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  sup- 
posedly Japanese  characteristics.  Diffi- 
cult, too,  is  the  part  of  Pinkerton,  for 
another  reason — the  fault  of  the  dra- 

|  matlst,  who  has  made  him  an  unmiti- 

I  gated  cad.  Shirpless  also  has  none  too 
easy  a  time." 

Bizet's  opera.  "The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,"  was  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  England  by  the  Beecham  opera  com- 
pany at  Manchester.  May  4.  Miss  Mir- 
iam Licette  took  the  part  of  Catherine 
Glover,  studying  and  preparing  it  In  a 
little  over  a  week,  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Mignon  Nevada,  whose  sickness  com- 
pelled the  postponement  of  the  produc- 
tion  on  April  24.  Was  the  opera  worth 
doing?    It  is  known  here  only  by  a 

I  drinking  song  and  ballet  music  intro- 

'duced  in  "Carmen."  Bizet  wrote  the 
whole  of  the  opera  in  six  months  with- 
out neglecting  his  routine  work.  The 
production  was  delayed  a  year  in  4he 
hope  of  having  Christine  Nilsson  take 
the  part  of  Catherine  Glover.  She  at 
last  preferred  to  sing  at  the  Opera, 
rather  than  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 
Jane  Devries  replaced  her.  although  the 
librettists  wished  to  engage  Mme.  Car- 
valho.  Produced  in  December,  1867,  the 
opera  met  with  little  success.  Heno 
Gauthier-Villars  ("Willy"),  whose  life 
of  Bizet  is  by  no  means  a  eulogy,  win- 
ders whether  the  librettists,  Saint- 
Georges  and  Carre,  had  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel,  or  whether  they  had 
talked  with  some  blue  stocking  who 

/gave  them  names  and  narrated  a  few 

'incidents  from  an  imperfect  memory. 
He  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  li- 
bretto. He  reproaches  Bizet  for  search- 
ing to  please  hearers  that  had  been 
shocked  by  certain  marks  of  originality 
in  his  "Pearl  Fishers."  "He  submitted 
to  the  taste  of  the  day  with  such  obse-  i 
quiousness  that  even  his  contemporu.- 
ries  were  scandalized."  His  intimate 
friend  Henri  Regnault,  the  painter,  was 
disappointed  and  frankly  expressed  it. 
M.  Gauthier-Villars  points  out  Bizet's 
disregard  for  the  structure  of  the  verse 
and  the  significance  of  the  text. 

Augener  of  London  has  published 
Moussorgsky's  "Sunless"  song-cycle. 
Dr.  Eaglefield  Hull  has  made  a  special 
translation  of  the  Russian  words,  "a 
translation  in  which  rhyme  .and  metre 
are  quite  properly  sacrificed  to  pre- 
serve the  necessary  union  of  accent  be- 
tween words  and  notes."  He  has  also 
gone  back  to  the  original  and  "weeded 
out  improvements  introduced  by  less 
conscientious  editors."  The  words  of 
these  songs  are  by  Count  Golenicht- 
cheff-Koutousoff,  whose  apartment 
Moussorgsky  shared  in  1874-75.  The 
songs  were  composed  in  1874,  the  year 
of  the  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition," 
for  piano  and  of  the  production  of 
"Boris  Godounoff."  M.  Calvocorossi 
says  that  the  "Sunless"  cycle  is  the 
most  idealistic,  subjective  and  "unique- 
ly lyrical"  work  of  Moussorgsky.  There 
are  six  in  all:  Within  Four  Walls, 
Your  Eyes,  The  Festal  Days  are  Over, 
Boredom,  Elegy,  On  the  Water. 

Trie  Times  had  this  to  say  of  Dr. 
Hull's  preservation  of  the  union  of  note, 
word  and  stress.  "To  do  this  he  has, 
quite  rightly,  dispensed  with  rhyme. 
Even  so,  one  doubts  whether  any  one 
\yho  cares  for  the  English  language  will 
wish  to  sing  them.  He  has,  for  instance, 
tQr  express  the  idea  'Your  eyes  look  cold- 
ly upon  me,'  and  he  does  it  by  'Thou 
giv'st  me  a  cold  hasty  glancing.'  Again, 
'Is  there  no  welcome  W'ithout  absence'.' 
he  asks,  but  since  the  climax  of  the  mel- 
ody is  on  the  second  word  the  indefinite 
j  pronoun  becomes  a  demonstrative  ad- 
Iverb.  The.  words  do  not,  then,  tit  very 
well;  but  the  stress  is  no  better  .  .  . 
But  that  destroys  the  dactylic  metre  of 
the  melody.  'Foretaste'  is  not  the  same, 
as  'foreboding';  'tear-rain'  might  be. 
but  is  not,  English  ;  'heartstrings'  is  not 
vocal.  Toplady  wrote,  it  is  true,  'When 
my  eyestrings  break,'  but  most  congre- 
gations have  weakly  fallen  back  on  'eye- 
lids close.'  " 
This  reviewer  of  songs  was  In  flne| 

f  form  on  April  14.  See  how  he  tossed  and 
I  gored  Cyril'  Scott's  new  songs  "Rain" 
and  "Looking  Back,"  which  are  "no 
laughing  matter."  "His  muse  ought  cer- 
tainly see  a  good  London  doctor.  We 
are  sure  he  would  prescribe  a  long  sea 
voyage  for  her,  calling  possibly  at  New 
York,  a  place  from  which  musicians 
seem  to  return  with  clear  ideas  of  what 
an  audience  wants.  The  first  song  seems 
to  be  made  on  the  simple  plan  of  slap- 
ping the  keyboard  here  and  there  with 
the  flat  of  the  hand  while  the  voice  se- 
lects at  random  any  of  the  note3  which 
hSve  been  sounded  or,  in  the  Intenser 
moments,  one  which  has  not.  The  other 
is  on  the  principle  of  the  'communal 
song'  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much; 
it  consists  of  tag3  out  of  the  hundred  or 
so  opus  numbers  which  have  preced- 
ed it." 

Three  songs  of  Rossetti's  and  four  of 
Housman's  by  H.  S.  Goodhart  Rendel 
have  that  kind  of  irresponsibility  which 
puts  a  singer  at  his  ease;  but  they  are  ' 
too  shapeless  and  too  uncertain  in  their 
general  conduct  to  make  anv  mark.  The 
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Remembered'  are  broken  up;  but  tne  | 
rest  of  it  happens  to  be  quite  regular 
and  then  the  accents  come  wrong,  and  I 

the  introduction  of  another  time  onry< 
produces'  muddle.  'A  New  Year's  Bur- ! 
den'  is  wrongly  barred,  and  'A  Little, 
While'  rambles  regardless  of  rhythm.  I 
When  Schubert  ('Pause')  or  Brahms  ] 
CFeldelnsamkeit')  wants  that  mistiness 
of  which  rhythmic  confusion  Is  a  princi- 
pal source,  he  takes  care  to  insphere  it 
In  a  Ir.rger  unity.  The  four  from  'The 
Shropshire  Lad"  have  inspired  Mr.  Ren-  ] 
del  to  better  things.  It  is  true  he  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  lure  of  the  flat  sev- 
enth, without  which  no  son?  can  bo 
supposed  to  be  what  is  called  'redolent 
of  the  soil.'  and  ho  seems  to  think  that, 
since  'fifths'  and  other  such  tilings  aro 
now  the  commonplace  of  song  accom- 
paniment, all  the  principles  of  harmony | 
are  abrogated;  but  there  Is  a  freshness] 
to  commend  'The  Lent  Lily'  and  an  un- 
couth force  in  the  'Ludlow'  song  to  re- 
deem its  incoherence." 

"William  Blake  has  an  extraordinary 
fascination  for  song-writers  because,! 
no  doubt,  of  his  challenge  to  them; 
you  may  set  actions  to  music,  but| 
pictures  defy  all  but  the  best.  C.  H.J 
Llovd's  'Sweet  Dreams'  has  a  tidy  com-, 
pactness  about  it;  but  'pleasant  streams! 
by  happy,  silent,  moon-y  beams'  run- 
ning glibly  up  and  down  an  octave,  as 
if  they  were  no  more  than  matter-of- 
fact  roadside  ditches  in  garish  day, 
overgrown  with  hemlock  and  over- 
blown with  dust,  is  not  a  success;  how- 
ever, the  song  undeniably  makes  a  good 
lullaby  for  those  who  are  content  to 
find  only  that  in  the  -words.  But  Helen 
C.  Howarth  has  set  the  *moon-y  beams' 
to  a  phrase  so  ineffably  trite,  and  has 
made  the  'sunny  beams'  of  the  Prince 
of  Love  glide  in  waltz  time  through 
such  a  terrible  series  of  chromatics, 
that  we  have  not  the  courage  to  pursue 
the  subject." 


How  Circuses  c,rcus  ■J****? 

.  ,  .         ments,  billboards 

Advertised  in     and  dodgers  have 

Former  Years  long  been  a  source 
I  of  wonder  by  reason  of  the  Asiatic  style, 
',  the  extraordinary  terminology  and  the 
I  glorious  immodesty  in  the  statement  of 
I  attractions.  The  instance  of  a  manager 
being  persuaded  by  a  newspaper  man  to 
Announce  his  circus  with  menagerie  as 
i"The  Mammoth  Mono-hippie  Show"  is 
I  -sell  known. 

I  "Wono-Uippic  show"  struck  the  man- 
inger  as  a  new  term  for  huge  propor- 
I  lions. 

I  A  Xew  days  ago  we -came  across  the 


with  his  hn'-k  to  the  Horse's  Tail,  and— 
vice  versa  Rides  at  full  speed  with  his 
right  Foot  on  the  Paddle  and  his  left  Toe 
Ilk  his  Mouth,  two  surprising  Feet.  Mrs. 
Hughes  takes  a  fly  and  fires  a  Pistol- 
rides  at  full  speed  standing  on  pint  pots 
-mounts  pot  by  pot,  higher  still,  to  the. 
terror  of  all  who  see  her.  H.  carries  a 
lady  at  full  speed  over  his  head— sur-t 
prising!  The  young  gentleman  will  re- 
elte  verses  of  his  own  making,  and  act 
Mark  Antony  between  the  leaps. 

"Clementina  every  night— a  commodi- 
ous room  for  the  nobility." 
Here  Is  a  bill  of  Philip  Astley: 
"Astley's.  Westminster-bridge,  this  and 
t  vr  <  evening.  Horsemanship,  by  Mr. 
Astlev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Slgnior  Markutchy. 
Miss  Yangable.  and  other  transcen\mt 
iserformers.  This  performance  will  be 
commenced  by  a  new  Minuet,  danced  by 
two  horses  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

"A  Comical  Musical  Piece,  called  The 
Awkward  Recruit.' 

"The  Amazing  Exhibition  of  "Re 
Dancing  Dogs,  from  France  and  Italy, 
and  other  genteel  Parts  of  the  globe, 
consisting  of — 1.  Two  Dogs  as  Chair- 
men, carrying  a  Monkey  to  a  Maskerade. 
2.  Two  dogs  disputing  Poleticks.  3.  A 
Company  of  Dogs  carrying  from  a  Vine- 
yard Basklts  of  Grapes,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  Savoyard,  with  a  Magic 
'  ronton.  4.  A  Dog  as  a  Lady  of  Quality 
In  her  Equipage,  attended  by  others  in 
j  elegant  liveries.  5.  A  Dog  cobbling. 
C.  A  Dog  that  walks  on  any  two  of  his 
Less.  1.  Two  dogs,  as  a  Tumbler,  and 
his  attendant  Clown.  S.  A  Dog  dressed 
•  in  a  Spanish  habbit  taking  another  little 
i  flng  to  a  Boarding-school ;  with  a  va- 
I  rlety  of  others  too  numerus  for  Inser- 
tion. This  Exhibition  will  conclude  with 
a  variety  of  Dogs  dressed  In  militaire, 
beseeching  a  Town ;  one  of  them  repre- 
sents a  Corporal  returning  with  the  Col- 
urs  of  the  Citadel  in  his  mouth  to  his 
General :  he  halts  on  three  legs,  being 
supposed  to  have  received  a  muskit  ball 
In  one  of  his  four  feet.  Two  Bull-Dogs ; 
the  English  Bull-Dog.  father  than  quit 
his  hold,  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn 
Thirty  Feet  hisrh,  whilst  the  Mashine  is 
surrounded  with  Fire  Works,  represent- 
ing a  heavy  Discharge  of  small  Arms 
and  Artilery," 

"Philip  Astley."  says  George  Ray- 
mond, in  his  "Life  of  Elliston,"  "was 
unquestionably  the  best  horse-tamer  of 
his  time.  When  in  want  of  a  horse  he 
would  go  to  Smlthfleld,  and,  relying  on 
his  Judgment,  purchase  three,  four,  or 
five  to  his  liking.  He  seldom  gave  more 
than  five  pounds  for  each.  He  cared  lit- 
tle for  shape,  make  or  colour;  temper 
was  his  only  consideration.  It  was  one 
of  these  five-pounders  that,  brought  him 
more  than  any  other  of  his  whole  stud ; 
the  horse  would  take  a  kettle  off  a 
blazing  Are ;  deliberately  set  the  tea- 
table,  and  prepare  for  company.  He 
would  play  like  a  kitten  with  those  he 
knew." 


thing  I 


ivertlsement  of  the  Royal  circus,  Lon-  1 
don.  in  1772.  , 

"The  celebrated  Sobieska  Clementina 
and  Mr.  Hughes  on  Horseback,  will  end| 
on  Monday  next  the  4th  of  October:  un-; 
til  then  they  will  display  the  whole  of 
their  Performances,  which  are  allowed,  i 
by  those  who  know  best,  to  be  the  com- 
pletest  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  Hughes  i 
humbly  thanks  the  Nobility.  &c,  for  the 
Honour  of  their  Support,  and  also  ac-i 
quaints  them  his  Antagonist  has  catched 
a  bad  cold  so  near  to  Westminster 
bridge,  and  for  his  recovery  is  gone  to  a 
warmer  climate,  which  is  Bath  In  Som- 
ersetshire. He  boasts,  poor  fellow,  no 
more  of  activity,  and  is  now  turned  con- 
juror in  the  character  of  Sieur  the 
Great.  Therefore  Hughes  Is  unrivalled, 
and  will  perform  his  surprising  Feats, 
si  cordlngly.  at  his  Horse  Academy  until 
'  the  above  day.  The  doors  to  be  opened 
;at  Four  o'clock,  and  mounts  at  Half-past 
'  precisely.  H.  has  a  commodious  room, 
1  eighty  feet  long. 

|  "N.  B.  Sobieska  rides  on  one,  two 
t  and  three  Horses,  being  the  only  one  of; 
i  her  Sex  that  ever  performed  on  one, 
,  two.  and  three. 

"Hughes  could  have  carried    an  ox 
away  on  his  shoulders  and  eaten  hinv 
i  for  supper. 

"Hughes  has  the  honour  to  inform  the 
Nobility,  &c,  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  setting  out  every  Day  to  France  for 
three  following  Seasons,  his  Ambition 
being  fully  satisfied  by  the  applause  he 
has  received  from  Foreign  Gentlemen 
who  come  over  the  Sea  to  See  him. 
Clementina  and  Miss  Huntly  ride  one, 
two.  and  three  Horses  at  full  Speed,  and 
takes  T,eaps  surprising.  A  little  Lady, 
only  Eight  Years  old.  rides  Two  Horses 
at  full  gallop,  by  herself,  without  the  i 
assistance  of  any  one  to  hold  her  on. 
Enough  to  put  any  one  In  fits  to  see  her.  j 
I  H.  will  engage  to  ride,  in  Twenty  Atti- 
tudes that  never  were  before  attempted; 
in  particular,  he  will  Introduce  his 
Horse  of  Knowledge,  being  the  only 
wise  animal  in  the  Metropolis.  A  Sailor 
in  full  gallop  to  Portsmouth  without  a 
hit  of  Bridle  or  Saddle.  The  Marcaronl 
Tailor  riding  to  Paris  for  new  Fashions 
This  being  Mr.  Pottinger  s  night,  he  will 
■speak  »  Prologue  adapted  to  the  noble 
art  of  Riding,  and  an  Epilogue  also 
suited  to  Extraordinary  Leaps." 

"Hughes  with  the  celebrated  Sobieska 
Clementina,  the  famous  Miss  Huntly. 
and  an  astonishing  Young  Gentleman 
fson  of  a  Person  of  Quality),  will  ex- 
hibit fttBlackfriars-road  more  extraordi- 
nary thines  than  ever  yet  witnessed, 
such  as  leaping  over  a  Horse  forty  times 
Without  stopolng  between  the  Springs— 


Let  us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients.  Putting  a  finger  at  random 
in  •  Scaligerana."  it  hit  this  paragraph; 
"Monsieur  de  Montagues.  His  father 
was  a  herring  vendor.  The  great  fool- 
ishness of  Montagues,  who  wrote  that 
he  preferred  white  wine.  Monsieur  du 
Puy  said:  'Why  the  devil  should  one 
Scare  to  know  what  he  liked? 


"Our  Flag  Is  There." 

"A.  P.  B."  writes:  "When  I  was  a 
child  we  used  to  sing  on  national  holi- 
days a  song  beginning  'Our  flag _ .there 
Our  flag  Is  there,  we'll  ha.l  it  with .three 
loud  huzzas.'  The  song  was  P""* 
and  the  music.  I  think,  better,  being  in 
marching  time, 
•suscitatlon.' 


"The 
till  be 


important  that  we  have  a  song  we  can 
sing  at  this  time  thai  stands  foc'all  we 
hold  dear,  and  in  watrhlnr  audiences  I 
feel  that  a  song  that  may  voice  the  cry 
of  the  people  of  Arn»ri<-a  In  regard  to  I 
this  dear  country  will  help  them  bear] 
their  distress  and  sorrow  and  their  joy.' 


Maupassant  and  a  Chateau. 

VM  are,  told  that  the  Count  de  Mau- 
passant, "of  the  family  of  the  author. 
Guy  de  Maupassant."  has  offered  his 
"huge  and  magnificent"  chateau  at  Xjt 
cellier  as  headquarters  for  the  general 
commanding  any  American  forces  dis- 
embarking in  the  vicinity. 

"The   chateau   contains   200  rooms 
And  how  many  bathrooms?  These  "huge 
and   magnificent"   chateaus   in  France 
have  not  been  conspicuous  for  "sanitary 
plumbing." 

But  was  the  author  Maupassant  x>t  a 
noble  family?  Remy  de  Gourmont,  com- 
menting on  the  memoirs  of  Francois, 
the  valet  of  Maupassant,  says  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  Iff.*  Guy  enjoyed 
ths  society  of  rich  cosmopolites  only. 
He  was  proud  of  this  and  at  last  de- 
spised all  others.  On  the  table  of  his 
drawing  room  In  Paris  there  was  only 
one  book:  "The  Almanaeh  de  Gotha."  It 
was  then  the  fashion  for  young  dandles 
to  wear  a  red  dress  coat,  Maupassant, 
no  longer  young,  donned  one  Hnd  enter- 
tained the  Idea  of  being  painted  in  it 
with  a  hand  on  the  Almanaeh." 

"He  talked  only  of  dinners,  receptions, 
watering  places,  and  Cote  d'  aaur." 
Gourmont  charitably  thought,  that  this 
behavior  was  due  to  Maupassant's 
cerebral  troubles;  but  he  also  said  that 
Maupassant  was  always  inherently 
vulgar,  without  true  culture.  "Hll 
romances  of  passions  in  soviet? ,  while 
they  may  be  agreeable  reading,  are  very 


the  result  is  easily  Imagined.  I 
The  farce  Is  very  amusing  after  It  Is  I 
once  started.    There  is  superfluous  talk  II 
at  the  beginning:  the  three  men  alonel 
have  too  much  to  say.  hut  as  soon  asN 
the  Idea  of  the  wedding  presents  Is  for-  II 
mutated,   the  fun  waxes  furious  andH 
there  Is  little  let-up  till  the  fall  of  the! 
curtain.    There  are  funny  episodes  toH 
which  wc  have  not  alluded.  The  pace  IT 
of  the  performance  is  swift  and  the! 
comedians  play  as  if  they  themselves  I 
enjoyed  their  work.    Miss  Sears  as  the  I 
landlady,  hoping  for  an  operation,  be- 1 
cause  she  was  the  only  woman  in  thel 
block  that  had  not  undergone  one,  was 
exceedingly  funny,  and  the  caricature  I 
was  not  beyond  all  reason.    Miss  Drewl 
was  again  an  acid  servant.    Mr.  Jones 
played  the  part  of  the  uncle  In  his  ac- 
customed breezy  manner.    MessAt.  Ly- 
tell  Donnellv  and  Gibson  were  Indefati- 
gable in  their  plans,  evasions,  explana- 
tions and  at  flrst  rather  noisy.   Mr.  Par- 

1  Uer's  steward  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Miss  Fenwick.  too  self-conscious  in  her 

(first  scene,  played  delightfully  after- 
wards. Her  archness  was  not  aggres- 
sive- her  modesty  was  not  prurient.  In 

1  the  last  act  there  was  the  pleasing  illu- 
sion of  a  steamer  under  way. 
A  large  audience  roared  with  laughter; 

'  throughout  thejfjirce.  

'  '.iM^HBBMiF'' 

TITLES  AND  DECORATIONS. 


The  King  of  England's  birthday  list  | 
has  been  given  out,  and  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  pay  as  much  atten-l 
tion  to  it  as  they  pay  to  fbe  "tapping" 
superficial  and  almost  as  arbitrary  as  j  i  for  senior  secret  societies  at  YalcJ 


those  of  M.  Bourget.    They  treat  of  aj\ 

sphere  that  he  knew  only  very  late  in  ;  Rj J  . 
life  and  of  which  he  was  the  dupe,  al- U  are  known  in  tins  country  except  by 


though  a  keen  observer." 


'MARY^  ANKLE' 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

WILBUR  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "Mary's  Ankle,"  a 
farce  in  three  acts  by'MIss  May  Tully. 
Produced  by  A.  H.  Woods  at  the  Shu- 
bert  Theatre.  New  Haven,  Ct..  May  23. 

 Bert  Lytell 

 Leo  Donnelly 


Few  of  those  honored  by  King  George 


 T,  W.  liibson 

.     .Louis  Drew 
.   .  .  .  Zelda  Sears 
J!. .Irene  Fenwick 

1  Ida  Darling 

"  Walter  JoneH 

"  Barnett  Parker 

.Win.  J.  Morrlsey 
in  a  way. 


It  seems  to  i»e  worth 

We.  too.  used  to  sing,  «• 
grammar  school  of  our  little  village  in 
the   sixties.     The   song  was 
Golden   Wreath."   which  may 
obtained  at  the  music  shops. 

Our  flag  is  there'.  Our  flag 

We  ll  Hall  tt  with  three  loud  hu/'.>- 
Our  Aug  is  there:    Our  Bag  is  there, 

Behold  the  glorious  stripes  SM  «■"•  fl 
Stout  heart,  hove  fought  for  tb»t  brirtt  B»f 

•Stron?  hands  .attained    1  mast-head  hl.h. 
Awl  Oh!  to  see  how  proud  M  waves. 
Brlogs  tears  of  Joy  to  ev'rj  eye. 
Our  flag  Is  there,  etc. 

Tt»t  flag  has  stood  the  hatlle's  ro»r- 

With  foeroea  atout.  with  foe™*"  hr«*; 
Strong  hands  h.ive  sought  that  flag  to  low  r, 

And  found  a  speedy,  walory  grave. 
That  flag  is  known  os  er  ry  ssore, 

The  standard  of  a  gallarrt  hand. 
Alike  unstained  in  peace  or  war. 
It  float*  o'er  Freedom's  happy  lauu. 
[         Our  flag  ia  there.  eU. 
I    There  Is  this   footnote:     "This  song 
was  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Arner-j 
lean  navy  during  the  war  of  181-  The 
compiler  of  "The  Golden  Wreath  says 
I  In  the  preface:    "The  volume  also  In- 
1  eludes  the  principal  national  airs,  among 
I  which     are     'Hall     Columbia.  btar 
Spangled  Banner,"  'Our  Flag  Is  Theie 
and  others." 

The  Herald  has  received  a  letter  Horn 
"A    A    R  "  of  Marion,  from  which  we 
quAte.  in  part:  "In  regard  to  a  ■singable' 
national   anthem,    the   hymn  'America 
the    Beautiful.'    written   by  Katharine 
I.ee  Bates,  sung  to  the  tunc  Matuna 
bv  Samuel  H.  Ward,  seems  to  uplift  ana 
thrill  »n  audience  as  no  other  docs. 
I  am  sure  oua  present  anthem  is  not  I 
doing  the  work  that  a  great  national 
anthem  should."    "America  the  Beau- 
tiful"   is  in   "The    Pilgrim  Hymnal. 
"Recently  I  have  seen  audiences  moved  | 
•  o  t«ars  bv  it.    Men  sesm  to  like  it;  it  is  , 


Doctor  Hampton 
•'Chub"  Perkins. 

Stokes  

Clementine  

Mrs.  Menivale  

Mary  

Mrs.  Burns  

G.  P.  Hampton  

First  Steward  

Second  Steward..'... 

The  title   is  mislcadin 
Nearly  ISO  years  ago  the  ryeuchcr  San- 
derson said  in  a  sermon:    "It  is  never 
well  when  the  cobbler  looketh  above 
the  ankle."    As  women  dress  their  feet 
i  today  and  wear  their  skirts,  even  the 
|  shyest  man  in  the  street  la  conscious  of 
'  ankles.    But  the  ankle  in  the  play,  a 
I  neat  one,  is  a  subject  for  arnica  and  a 
bandage,  not  gaping  admiration.  The 
«,  title,  therefore,  may  lead  to  the  'disap- 
'  pointment  of  some  who  even  in  this  pe- 
'jj  riod  of  unabashed  costumes  arc  curious 
jjin  anatomical  matters. 
J    Three  young  fellows  are  hard-up.  Dr. 
'Hampton  has  no   patients   except  his 
landlady,  a  fantastic  invalid,  and  her 
j  parrot.   The  treatment  of  the  landlady's 
fancied  diseases  pays  the  room  rent. 
The  three  must  eat,  so  the  parrot  W 
I  pawned,  but  Mary,   coining  in  behalf 
I' of  the  Red  Cross  tags  them  and  relieves 
Ithem  of  a  dollar  apiece.    Hampton  at 
once  falls  in  love  with  her.    Perkins  Is 
to.  man  of  ideas.   Hampton  has  an  uncle, 
I  rich   but   practical,    another  word  for 
-hardhearted.    What  if  the  nephew  shoulo 
I  mail  wedding  cards?    Relatives  would 
tsend  presents,  which  could  lie  pawned. 
■  A  namo  is  invented  for  the  hypothetical 
bride;   Elizabeth.   N.   J..   is  named  as 
her    dwelling    place.     Presents  arrive, 
hut  they  arc  all  garments  of  a  more  or 
less  intimate  nature  for  the  bride.  Then 
lomes  a  telegram  from  the  uncle  say- 
ing ho  will  call  on  her  as  he  Is  on  his 
wav  to  Bermuda. 

The  pretty  girl  meets  with  a  motor 
car  accident  by  which  her  ankle  is 
'slightlv  sprained.  She,  is  brought  Into 
'  Hampton's  office.  The  long  arm  of  co- 
incidence is  violently  stretched  even  in 
farce.  The  girl  turns  out  to  have  the 
name  and  the  address  of  the  invented 
bride.  Uncle  Hampton  arrives  and  is 
at  once  delighted.  The  girl  does  not 
explain  the  situation.  Young  Hamp- 
ton has  told  her  that  the  uncle  Is  a 
patient  with  delusions.  Perhaps  she  al- 
readv  is  inclined  toward  the  physician. 
Uncle  insists  that  the  young  couple 
should  accompany  him  to  Bermuda.  He 
engages  the  bridal  stateroom.  It  turns 
out  that  he  is  in  pursuit  of  a  widow 
with  whom  he  quarrelled  when  she.  was 
unmarried  20  years  before.  This  widow- 
is  Mary's  aunt. 

The  third  act  is  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  about  to  start.  Given  the  false 
uosition   Of  the  doctor  and   Mary,  an 


name.  Many  of  the  names  are  not 
familiar  to  the  general  reader.  Will-' 
iam  Watson  is  a  poet  of  indisputa- 
ble paris,  whose  attack  on  Mr.  As- 
quith's  daughter  has  evidently  been 
forgiven.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
journalist— A.  It.  Roberts — knighted; 
that  is,  if  it  gives  him  pleasure.  The 
ex-American  William  Waldorf  Astor 
has  climbed  another  round  of  the  aris- 
tocratic ladder;  he  is  now  a  viscount, 
y  a  step  above  sr  baron ;  he  may  yet  be 
a  belted  carl  or — who  knows? — a  Juke? 
JOhn  Foster  Frazer,  "traveler  and 
lecturer,"  is  knighted.  Why  not  J.  G. 
Frazer.  the  anthropologist  and  author 
■  of  tliat  colossal  work,  "The  Golden 
f  Bough"? 

"Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his 
coat."  Men  in  all  countries  like  to 
sport  a  button,  riband,  a  title,  a  deco- 
ration of  some  sort.  The  riband  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  was  so  freely  dis- 
tributed before  the  war  that  it  was 
considered  in  France  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction not  to  be  decorated.  Mau- 
passant's amusing  stpry  "Decore,"  is 
not  wholly  fantastical.  The  craze  for 
distinctions  with  insignia  is  by  no 
means  confined  in  this  republic  to 
college  boys  who  wear  pins  on  waist- 
coat or  cravat,  and  at  night  on  py- 
jamas. Andrew  Johnson,  in  a  fine 
state  of  alcoholic  excitement,  once 
addressed  the  foreign  diplomats  in 
solemn  row  as  "You  una  there  with 
the  gewgaws  on."  Good  democrats 
affect  to  despise  the  decorated  and 
the  titled,  but  they  are  glad  to  meet 
a  lord,  as  Thackeray  confessed,  after 
he  had  written  "The  fiook  of  Snobs," 
that  he  liked  to  be  seen  walking  in 
the  street  with  a  duke.  And  so  there 
are  honest  citizens  who  are  hurt  if 
letters  to  them  are  addressed  ".Mr." 
instead  of  "Esq.",  or  if  the  writer 
omits  "Hon."  on  the  envelope.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  so  many 
"professors"  of  languages,  the  sci- 
ences, hair  dressing  and  chiropody, 
that  leading  members'  of  faculties 
welcome  the  plain  ".Mr."  In  England 
it  takes  courage  to  refuse  a  title.] 
Tennyson  yielded  to  temptation  in 
spite  of  hits  disparaging  remark 
about  coronets  and  Norman  blood. 
The  saying  of  Swift  about  the  Lord's 
opinion  of  riches  a.s  shown  by  those 
to  whom  He  gave  them  might  often 
be  applied  to  titles. 


"German  Measles  Invades  Navy  ^  arct. 
Truly  a  statement  not  without  humor; 
one  suiting  the  times.  Some  might  say 
that  the  verb  should  be  In  the  plural; 
they  would  speak  of  "them  molasses.'^ 
How  did  the  distinction.  "German, 
come  to  be  applied?   Perhaps  good  old 


If 


the 


OKord  dictionary  falls 
rr.tnt  of  distress.   The  ttrm  appan 
did  not  appear  In  English  llteratut 

a  translation  of  s  medical  encyclops 

can  be  culloc]  literature  before, 
There  Is  an  entertaining  Hat  of 
of   "German"   as  an  aJJectiyo  in 
names  ol  things  «C  actual  or  attributea 

norman  origin:  bezoar.  bit.  chest,  clock, 
congreve.  devil  ta  sort  of  screw  JacK  .  i 
dink  (half  a  sheep's  head  boiled  with 
onions),  (lute,  gamba,  gold,  hone,  tOTO- 
bard  (a  kind  of  paper),  mile,  paste,  pro-| 
cess,  sarsaparllla.  sausage,  sheet,  iytin 
•in  music),  steel,  stitch,  tinder,  watcn. 
wool,  net  to  mention  silver-did  not 
Artemus  Ward  speak  of  one  singing  in 
a  ••German  silvery  voice"?  Then  there 
were  the  names  of  plants,  from  German 
camomile  to  German  wallflower. 

By  the  wav,  under  "Germanly"  there 
is  a  quotation  from  George  Khot  thatj 
might  be  used  with  peculiar  force  today:, 
"He  Is  a  man  •  •  •  of  real  polish' 
(Germanly  speaking)." 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 
Asthe  World  Wags:  - 

Thumbs  under  on  these  war-garden 
hoes  an*  rakes!  Current  photographs 
of  soulful  soil-tttlllators  show  them 
holding  their  noes  as  one  would  hold  a 
fountain  pen,  or  a  crochet  needle,  or 
an  oyster  fork.  Cannot  some  golfiac 
give  instruction  on  stance  and  form 
and  follow-through,  such  is  will  give 
a  more  professional,  look  to  this  noble 
army  of  food  producers? 

The  science  of  the  hoe  seems  ^a,  very 
remote  and  antique  thing,  so  far  as 
city  knowledge  of  it  is  concerned.  Since 
t  was  token  into  poetry  and  denatur- 
ed by  an  eminent  American  weeper 
ver  the  woes  of  the  downtrodden.  Its 
correct  theory  and  practice  have  de- 
cayed, dreat  tearfulness  over  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe";  conclusion  reached 
at  once  that  somebody  had  done  some- 
thing wicked  to  him  in  "slanting  back, 
that  brutal  brow"— when  all  that  ailed 
him  was  that  nothing'  from  the  inside 
had  ever  slanted  his  brow  forward;  he 
was  simply  a  laggard  In  the  march  of 
evolution.  And  as  for  his  aching  stoop, 
there  he  was,  working  with  a  hoe  han- 
dle a  foot  too  short:  That  was  what 
made  his  back  ache,  not  the  impositions 
of  "society."  And  Millet  probably  knew 
too. 

.But.  speaking  of  war  hoes,  it  will  do 
city-bred  youngsters  a  lot  of  good  to 
leurn  the  elementary  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducing of  food  is  a  very  serious  affair, 
involving  much  hard  work,  which  must 
be  intelligently  guided  work  if  it  is  to 
he  effective.  The  good  things  of  this 
world  | are  not- primarily  brought  Into 
existence  by  pushing  a  button  some- 
where. C.  T. 

Brookline. 


id  at  last  ufgfve  up  'anaf 

rlumpnantl.vate  just  one  more, 
Ing  up  the  stairs  to  the  street 
and  spilled  the  last  oyster.  I 
/akeholdcr  thereupon  declared  it  a  ■ 
draw  and  made  the  winner  refund  half 
the  bill.  I  am  ,sorry  I  can't  give  the 
score.  .B.  H.  GAXETT. 


ex- 
Trumpet 


Traffic  and  Potatoes. 

"Shawsliin"  sends  us  the  followin 
tracts   from  the  Universalist 
and*  Magazine  of  183S: 

Oct.  27:  "The  amount  of  travel  upon 
the  Eastern  railroad  has  proved  to  be  so 
much  beyond  all  previous  calculations 
that  the- directors  have  been  obliged  to 
procure  a  new  engine  and  cars,  to  pro- 
vide suitable  accommodation  for  it.  The 
new  engine  is  called  'The  Rockingham.' 
after  the  border  county  in  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

Nov.  17:  "Five  hundred  barrels  of  po- 
tatoes arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  the 
New  England  states  on  the  21st  ult.  Po- 
tatoes there  for  some  time  past  have 
sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  50  cents 
per  dozen.  Nine  dollars  per  barrel  has 
been  a  common  price." 


Skowhegan,  Maine. 

"Skowhegan,  Me.,  subject  of  so  many 
Jokes  and  rarely  considered  in  a  serious 
way.  has  bought  up  $75,000  worth  of 
bonds,  and  the  people  down  there  have 
not  yet  finished  subscribing." 

"The  subject  of  so  many  Jokes"? 
What!  Skowhegan.  a  manufacturing 
town  on  the  Kennebec,  where  Benedict 
Arnold's  expedition  camped,  on  its  way 
to  Quebec?  Skowhegan  with  its  old 
Dyer  house  and  the  Locke  Tavern,  ae  a 
song  In  the  mouths  of  drunkards?  Go 
to!    Likewise,  pish! 

There  are  those, who  love  it.  Artemus 
Ward,  a  son  of  Maine,  loved  it  when  he 
was  sojourning  in  Oregon  and  remem- 
bered it.  as  the  dying  Greek  remem- 
bered sweet  Argos.  Some  well-dressed 
men  in  a  state  of  strong  drink  were 
boasting  of  their  respective  places  of 
birth  :  one  of  Misstesippi  uith  its  mag- 
nolias; another  of  Kentucky,  the  home 
of  Clay,  the  state  of  splendid  women,  of 
gallant  men;  still  another  of  Virginia, 
the  birthplace  of  statesmen,  etc. 

"And  I,"  said  a  yellow-haired  and 
sallow  faced  man.  who  was  not  of  this 
party  at  all,  and  who  had  been  quietly 
smoking  a  short  black  pipe  during  their 
magnificent  conversation—  "and  I  was 
born  In  the  garden  spot  of  America." 

"Where  is  that?"  they  said. 

"Skeouhegan,  Maine!"  he  replied;  "kin 
I  sell  you  a  razor-strop?" 


Now  as  Then. 

Ah!  Artemus,  the  Delicious,  as  Charles 
Reade  called  him.  He  must  have  fore- 
seen the  "pacifists."  working  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  for  fhe  German 
cause.  " 

"A  few  days  after  my  return  I  was 
fchown  a  young  man,  "who  says  he'll  be 
Darn  if  he  goes  to  the  war.  He  was 
settin'  on  a  barrel,  &  was  indeed  a 
Loathsum  Objeck." 

And  in  the  same  village  "one  young 
man  who  was  drawd  claimed  to  be 
exemp  because  he  was  the  only  son  of  a 
widow'd  mother  who  supported  him.'' 


/ 


A  Gastronomic  Incident. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Talking  about  eating  oysters.  When  I 
was  an  apprentice  in  a  wood-engraving 
office  a  story  was  told  of  two  members' 
of  the  craft  who  laid  a  wager  as  to  which 
could  eat  the  most  raw  oysters,  the  loser  ; 
to  pay  the  scot.   They  repaired  to  Ben 
Wright's  saloon;   if  you  remember,  it  , 
,  .,    ,!0wn  stairs.    In  the  contest  one  of 


"Buy  a  Liberty  bond,"  a  forceful  ap-  j 
peal  to  the  patriotism  of  citizens,  with 
former  Gov.  Walsh  as  the  speaker,  was  t 
the  headline  feature  of  a  splendid  pro-  ! 
gram  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last " 
evening.  There  was  a  large  audience, 
and  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Walsh's  speech  ) 
there  was  thunderous  approval. 

The  former  Governor  was  not  long  j 
In  coming  to  the  point  of  his  message. 
Paying  tribute  to  the  youth  of  the  coun-  I 
try,  who  today  would  offer  themselves  1 
up  to  their  country  in  the  preliminary 
registration,  lie  drew  a  picture  of  the 
Sacrifices  that  would  be  made. 

Sophie  Tucker  and  Her  Five  Kings  of 
Syncopation  was  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  bill.  Miss  Tucker  is  first  of  all 
a  comedienne  rather  than  a  singer.  She 
clings  to  songs  of  the  codn  dialed, 
which  she  sings  with 'fine  imagination 
and  with  marked  individuality  of  style. 
She  surrounds  herself  with  five  musi- 
cians who  are  none  the  less  comedian3. 
Her  songs  are  finely  .orchestrated  to 
emphasize  this  style  of  song  and  the 
various  instruments,  notably  the  saxa- 
phone,  are  nicely,  employed  to  bring  out 
tricks  of  harmony. 

Warren  and  Conley  were  seen  in  a ' 
dainty  sketch,  "Fun  on  the  Boardwalk," 
that  often  approached  elegance.  Miss 
Conley  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  a 
pert  style  and  made  much  of  lines  that 
in  other  hands  would  fall  flat.  Her 
eccentric  dancing  should  be  lengthened. 

Herbert  Williams,  one  of  the  funni- 
est comedians  that  has  ever  appeared 
at  this  theatre,  and  Hilda  Wolfus  repeat 
their  success  of  last  season.  Other  acts 
were  the  Three  Travilla  Brothers  and 
the  Diving  Seal  in  a  novel  diving  act; 
Charles  Withers  and  company  in  a  mel- 
odramatic travesty,  Jimmie  Lucas  and 
company  in  songs  and  agreeable  non- 
sense, Arthur  Stuart  Hull  and  company 
in  a  singing  act,  Rowley  and  Young  in 
a   dancing   novelty   and    Sterling  and 


MARK  TWAIN,  PESSIMIST. 

The  editor  of  the  literary  supple- 
ment of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
regrets  that  Mark  Twain's  essay, 
"What  Is  Man?"  privately  printed  for 
his  friends,  has  now  been  published. 
"There  is  nothing  new  In  pessimism 
of  this  kind.  It  seems  singularly  out 
of  place  in  the  work  of  a  writer  who 
has  done  so  much,  through  his  joyous 
humor,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  his 
generation.  But  there  it  is— the  pen- 
alty ofcthe  posthumous." 

It  is  true  that  the  contents  of  the 
waste  basket  should  not  be  edited, 
annotated  and  published  after  the 
death  of  the  owner.  Lamb,  Keats, 
many  others  suffered  in  this  way  be- 
fore Mark  Twain.  But  "What  Is 
Mata?"  never  was  in  the  basket.  The 
author  thought  enough  of  it  to  print 
It  for  his  friends.  He  did- this  with 
the  Rabelaisian  account  of  a  singu- 
lar incident  at  the  court  of  Queen 

Elizabeth. 

Is  the  pessimistic  essay  "singular- 
ly out  -of  place"  in  the  work  of 
Twain?  May  not  a  humorist — and 
Mark  Twain  will  be  known-  to  future 
generations  chiefly  as  a  humorist — 
have  his  downcast  hours?  Have 
there  not  been  humorists  who  were 
essentially  melancholy  men?  The 
professional  pessimist  is  almost  al- 
ways a  cheerful  companion.  Scho- 
penhauer enjoyed  life  and  the  creat- 
ure comforts  of  life.  The  quatrain  of 
Maginn  is  by  no  mean?  a  paradox : 

For  those  who  read  aright  are  well 
awaro 


That  Jaqoes.   sighing  In   the  mfmf 

green, 

Oft  on  his  heart  felt  less  the  load  Of 
care 

Than    Falstaff,    revelling   his  rough 
mates  between. 

Thin  is  the  partition  that  divides 
love  and  hate.  As  thin  is  that  sepa- 
rating the  wildest  humor  and  the 
deepest  gloom.  A  humorist  may  write 
in  despairing  mood  as  a  relief  or  as 
one  wishing  to  show  that  he  Is  not 
merely  a  jester.  Thomas  Hood  was 
known  to  the  great  and  careless 
world  as  a  punster  in  verse  and 
prose.  A  man  of  irresistibly  amusing 
whims  and  oddities.  Yet  this  comic 
writer  was  not  only  a  poet  of  ex- 
quisite fancy,  the  singer  of  the  song  j 
of  the  shirt,  the  chief  mourner  for 
the  unfortunate,  but  also  the  author 
of  the  "Ode  to  Melancholy,"  in  which 
he  saw  his  mother  in  her  shroud,  the 
world  a  wilderness  "Where  tears  are 
hung  on  every  tree,"  where  "man  is 
made  of  his  own  grave" — a  song  of 
skulls,  coffins,  and  the  Stygian  moat, 
with  ponderings  on  death  as  gloomy 
and  hopeless  as  any  poem  of  Bed- 
does: 

There  is  no  music  In  the  life 

That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely; 
There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 

But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hawes,  Jr.,  of  Portland 
writes:  "Recently  when  reading  a  lit- 
tle account  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  of  his  search  for  'the  Captain' 
I  came  across  a  reference  which  In- 
terested me.  This  was  in  connection 
with  the  Burke  and  Hare  murders  In 
Edinburgh  and  to  one  Dumollard.  Can 
you  enlighten  me  as  to  what  these  mur- 
ders were,  and  who  was  the  Dumollard? 
Apropos  of  this  article/  how  hoary  and 
full  of  years  is  much  of  'modern' 
slang,  Dr.  "Holmes  in  describing  some 
southern  women  speaks  of  them  as 
having  'less  of  the  chicken  about  them' 
than  their  northern  sisters." 

.In  182S  Edinburgh  discovered  that 
William  Burke  and  William  Hare  with 
one  or  more  accomplices  had  been  mur- 
dering for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
dead  bodies  as  subjects  for  anatomical 
use.  They  would  lure  persons  that 
would  not  at  once  be  missed,  as  beggar 
women,  wayfaycrs,  into  their  homes,  es- 
pecially Burke's,  make  them  drunk  and 
then  smother  or  strangle  them.  Burke 
was  hanged  on  Jan.  28,  182&-  Hare 
turned  King's  evidence.  No  one  knows 
what  became  of.  him.  Mr.  Hawcs  will 
find  a  singularly  vivid  account  of  the 
crimes  and  the  execution  of  Burke  in  | 
"Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  vol.  III.,  p.  p. 
230-241  (March.  1829).  The  Shepherd  de-  j 
clared  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Irishmen  were  too  monstrous  to  impress 
the  imagination.  "First  ae  drunk  auld 
wife,  and  then  anither  drunk  auld  wife 
—and  then  a  third  drunk  auld  wife— and 
then  a  drunk  auld  or  sick  man  or 
twa."  There  are  pleasing  allusions  to 
Burke  and  Hare  in  De  Quincey's  essay,  ' 
"Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts."  From 
the  name  Burke  and  his  crimes  came  the 
verbe,  "burke,"  to  murder  in  the  same 
manner  or  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Burke  did;  also  to  smother,  to  hush  up. 
The  London  Times  of  Feb.  2,  1829:  "As 
soon  as  the  executioner  proceeded  to  his . 
duty,  the  cries  of  'Burke  him,  Burke 
him— give  him  no  rope"  were  vociferat- 
ed." Burker,  burkism,  burking  and  Bur-  r 
kite  have  also  been  used. 

Dr.  Holmes's  use  of  "chicken"  had  i 
sound  precedents.    Swift  wrote  in  1720: 
"Stella's  Birthday":  ' 

Then,  Cloe.  still  go  on  to  prate 
Of  thirty -six  and  thirty -eight; 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scuudal  picking. 
Your  iuuts  that  Stella  is  uo  chicken. 

Fielding,    Smollett,    Horace,  Walpole 
knew  the  phrase. 

But  who  was   "Dumollard"?  What 
are  Keats? 

We  saw  no  allusion  in  any  obituary 
notice  of  F.  C-  Burnand  published  in 
England  or  this  country  to  the  verb 
"Burnand,"  meaning  to  pilfer  a  plot  of 
a  play  or  a  novel.  The  Echo  of  Feb.  11, 
1882:  "The  American  papers  continue 
to  attack  the  play  (The  Colonel)  vigor- 
ously. One  of  the  journals  there  ha3 
invented  a  new  verb  to  signify  the 
pilfering  of  plots.  'Burnanded'  is  the 
term." 
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The  Quoskie. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  pleased  to  read  in  your 
column  some  time  ago  such  a  clear-cut 
(almost  ivory  carved)  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  quoskie.  As  an  old-time 
naturalist  I  had  often  intended  to  give 
the  real  explanation  to  the  scientific 
world,  but  had  been  so  busy  in  my  later 
profession  (chiropody)  that  the  pressure 
of  work  forbade.  Now  let  me  add  a 
word:  It  is  quite  true  that  the  quoskie 
wears  a  beard.  I  had  visual  proof  of 
this  astounding  fact  early  one  morning 
outside  my  tent  on  Lake  Unketche- 
whalom,  many  years  ago.  As  I  lay 
on  my  pine  boughs,  wriggling  my  toes 
and  waiting  to  hear  the  first  worm 
turning,  I  was  startled  by  a  shrill  voice 
crying:  "Hey  grandpa,  gimme  a  swing 


on  your  b*ard."  I  Jumped  up  and  out 
Just  in  time  to  »ee  a  whole  family  of 
quoskles  gathering  skunk-cabbage.  They 
all  wore  beards,  and  as  I  appeared  the 
young  ones  leaped  Into  grandpa's 
brush,  and  were  borne  off  through  the 
woods.  (This  was  some- years  ago,  when 
I  was  engaged  in  gathering  data  for 
my  book  "Life  and  Habits  of  the  Tree- 
Squeak").  But  the  point  which  I  want 
to  bring  out  is  that  the  hajr  of  the 
quoskle's  beard,  coarse  and  fibrous,  is 
highly  prized  for  brushes  of  many 
kinds,  and  as  an  Imitation  cocoanut- 
hair  is  often  used.  The  skin  of  the 
cocoanut  detracts  from  the  useful  qual- 
ities of  the  hair,  however,  as  It  is  not 
so  pliable  when  cured  as  the  chin-skin 
of  the  quoskie.  The  quoskie  brush  is 
highly  prized  by  the  washroom  porter 
(cursus  homlnum),  who  uses  it  to 
threaten  timid  guests,  while  pretending 
to  remove  bone-dust  from  the  coat  col- 
lar. This  scurrilous  travesty  has  often 
provoked  the  question  "Why  is  So- 
cialism?" 

I  hope  that  I  have  thus  been  able  to 
shed  a  little  light  on  the  much  discussed 
quoskie.  At  present  I  am  engaged  in 
compiling  a  three-volume  work  on 
"The  Truth  About  the  Squinch." 

E.   P.  Mc  WHIM  PUS. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Whose  Bullet? 
An  Italian  officer  has  just  brought  an 
action  to  court  to  obtain  a  decision  as 
to  the  rightful  ownership  of  a  bullet 
extracted  from  his  body.  The  doctor 
claimed  it,  so  did  the  nurse,  but  the 
officer  argued  that  he  was  legally  en- 
titled to  It.  The  judgo  gave  a  decision 
In  his  favor  by  a  somewhat  novel  ar- 
gument. He  found  that  the  projectile 
once  discharged  from  the  gun  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  soldier  who  fired  it  or 
to  the  country  which  entrusted  it  to 
him,  and  so  became  a  "res  nulllus," 
which  any  finder  Is  entitled  to  appro- 
priate. Aa  the  officer  found  It  in  his 
body,  he  was  entitled  to  retain  it,  al- 
though it  was  only  brought  to  light  by 
the  surgeon. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Household  Doctor. 
"If  you  stampe  ants'  egges  and 
strain  them  thorow  a  cloth,  and  put 
thereto  the  Juice  of  Swine's  grasse,  or 
Knotgrasse,  and  instill  it  into  the  eares, 
it  helnes  a  long  continued  deafenesse." 

7.  *f 1? 

WAR  ATTD  STARCH. 

The  approach  of  summer  has  been 
heralded  for  some  years  by  vigorous 
appeals  of  correspondents  urging  the 
J  throwing  aside  of  the  "biled  shirt" 
and  other  starched  abominations,  col- 
lars  and  cuffs.    The  appeals  have 
]  b*^en  more  and  more  heeded.    "Soft  j 
shirts"  with  soft  collars  and   soft ! 
;  cuffs   are  worn  without  shame  by  j 
even  "our  best  people,"  although  j 
Bdme  of  them  display  the  solecism  of  I 
j  starched    cuffs,    and    sometimes    a  ' 
starched  collar,  with  a  soft  shirt,  a  ' 
,  "fatigue  shirt"  that  often  might  be  j 
called  "fatigued.  ' 

Yet  there  are  conservative  persons  ' 
who  sport  starched  shirts  in  the  hot-  .' 
test     days.     These  conservatives 
would  be  objects  of  pity,  if  they  were 
not  irritating;  for,  strange  to  say, 
their  collars  never  wilt;  npt  when 
the  Dog  star  rages;  not  when  the', 
soft  shirted  in  muggy  days  are  sweat-  < 
ing  like  the  plated  ice  pitcher  that  j 
adorns  the  table  of  a  directors'  room.  | 

Now  there  is  talk  in  Chicago,  fa- 
mous  for  vivid  and  polychromatic 
dressers,  the  home  of  "Bath  House 
John"  splendid  with  dazzling  waist^ 
coats,  about  the  doom  of  the  starched  j 
collar  and  glossy  shirt  front  as  an 
economic  war  measnre.    In  London  i 
they  are  asking  whether  the  govern- 1 
ment.  restriction  of  starch  will  bring  g 
in  the  universal  use  of  soft  and  limp 
shirts  and  collars.   There  have  been 
brave  souls,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  , 
who  have  defied  custom  in  this  mat- 
ter.   As  straw  hats  have  for  some 
time  in  London  driven  out  the  sum- 
mer stovepipes  and  are  seen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  not  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  is  precedent  fpr  an- 
other essay  in  comfort. 

Hood  sang  the  song  of  the  shirt;  I 
has  any  one  written  the  history  of 
the  garment?  Yfe  turned  to  Dr.  $ 
Holmes's  "Rhymed  Lesson"  de-  % 
livered  here  nearly  seventy  years  ;< 
ago.  In-  it  hp  treats  of  boots,  hats,  J 
gloves,  coats,  breastpins,  collars  and 

neck-cloths,  but  there  is  only  this 
allusion  to  a  shirt;  not  to  a  shirt  in 
fact,  but  to  that  hideous  substitute, 
the  dicky: 

Spurn  those  paltry  Cisatlantic  lies, 
That  round  his  breast  the  shabby  rustic ' 
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fW.  L.  L 


lens  of  Henry 


Breathe  not  the  name,  profaned  to  hal- 
low things. 
The  indignant  laundress  blushes  when 
she  brings! 
We  know  that  by  one  act  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  putting  of 
starch  on  any  "set  cloth"  was  pro- 
hibited; that  Mrs.  Turner,  who  in- 
vented yellow  starch,  was  executed 
[at  Tybun*  that  Stubbes  ascribed  "a 
Certaine   kinde   of    liquide  matter, 
I  which  they  call  starch"  to  the  Devil; 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  mortal 


..itli  his  wealth,  finding  "an  asylum  ini 
'  the  bosom  of  civil  society"  on  the  island 
'of  Jamaica,  and  he  tells  again  the  old 
story  of  Morgan  and  the  fair  captive.  | 

ju^t  l*l 1  7 

NEWJERSEY  CHAUVINISTS 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Public  Safety  League  of  Mays  Land- 
ing, X.  J.,  has  denounced  the  study 
"of   the   German    language    in  the 
[(public   schools   of  the  town.  The 
committee  favors  the  substitution  of 


linen;  but  who  invented  the  "biled 
shirt?    His  inhumanity  to  man  has 
made  countless  thousands  mourn. 


enemy  to  blue  starch  in  making  upisome  other  language.    "Members  or| 

\  the  committee  declared  that,  in  their 
judgment,  it  is  most  unpatriotic  to 
keen  German  in  the  course  of  study,  j 
I    This  is  patriotism  run  mad.  It 
Peonies  under  the  head  of  chauvin- 
^PEL2JaSflK_  ism;  rank  chauvinism.    If  this  com- 

And  hlg-h  above  tha  fight  the  lonely  bugle ,  liM pe  iia(j  a  sense  Of  humor,  it  WOllld 
•ter~--Or.nv.il.  Mellon  (,799-184,,.     |  "j.^  as  German  tcxt.booliS  poetry 


'Across  the  fields  a  grieving  bugle  blew.' 
Walter  !>.  Eaton  In  the  New  York  Trib- 
une of  June  1. 


Cheer  up! 
!  As  the  World  Wags:  ~~ 

I  observod  the  Herald's  counter  on  the 
■  correspondent  who  complains  of  Ameri- 
can childishness.    You  say  she  has  no 
sense  or  humor  and  you  preach  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  that  possession.    But  yon 
can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  "landed." 
I  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  con- 
|  fuse   the   sense   of   humor  with  mere 
j  Jocularity.    The  sense  of  humor  moves 
In  a  subtle  way  and  In  ways  that  are 
deep;  In  the  last  analysis  It  la  Intrinsi- 
cally Intellectual. 

Our  present-day  American  jooularlty 
Is  the  antipodes  of  humor.  The  modern 
mind  seems,  in  a  way.  to  refuse  to  take 
anything  seriously.  To  do  so  amounts 
to  convicting  one's  self  of  not  being 
'  sufficiently  swagger  or  f roward.  Not  to 
make,  a  joke  of  everything,  from  the 
Creator  down,  would  be  to  accuse  one's 
i  self  of  being  tainted  with  either  religion, 
conscience  or  sentiment. 

Look  about!  Is  there  not  enough  to 
support  the  charge  that  everybody's  fool- 
ing, and  that  America  needs  a  good 
I  sobering  off?  Watch  your  next  elevator 
boy  and  see  if  he  isn't  engaged  In  jolly- 
ing or  gossiping.  Ask  yourself  if  he 
oculdn't  run  his  car  better  if  he  wasn't 
up  to  this  by-play?  Pee  your  colonel  of 
militia,  In  war  time,  smiling  and  smirk- 
ing from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk.  If  such 
as  he  took  the  job  more  serlously 
wouldh't  (fi'ere  be  fewer  Commonwealth 
piers  and' such  like?  In  short,  much  of 
the  absence  of  standards  and  the  notable 
defects  in  achievement  (in  spite  of  the 
genius  of  our  people)  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  just  t hat  lack  of  the  creed,  that 
I  the  job,  even  down  to  the  meanest,  is 
I  something  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of. 
j  Tor  John  Smith  to  be  responsible  to  the 
ifinn  of  John  Smith  and  his  Creator  is 
mightily  out  of  date.  Its  place  has  been 
taken  by  the  limelight,  getting  by,  and 
spectacularity.  The  still,  small  voice 
cannot  make  Itself  heard  in  the  din.  Once 
life  was  real,  life  Mas  earnest,  but  now 
life  is  an  illusion  and  nothing  is  real  but 
getting  along  in  the  world. 

J.  R.  SMITH. 


and  prose  of  Heine,  so  scathing  m 
denunciation  of  Prussianism  that  to 
this  day  no  statue  or  bust  of  Heine 
is  allowed  in  public  places  of  Ger- 
many.   The  committee  would  also 
furnish  sayings  of  Goethe;  as  the  one 
declaring  that  the  Prussians  are  bar- 
barians,  and   when   civilized,  fero- 
cious.    Other  text-books  might  be 
pages  of  Schopenhauer  in  which  he 
denounced  the  clumsiness  of  the  Ger- 
man language  as  written  by  many 
of  their  «deep   thinkers;    pages  of 
Nietzsche  in  which  he  declared  that 
German  music  should  be  "Mediter- 
raneanized."    And  there  aro  stirring, 
poems  in  German,  sonorous  shouts 
for  liberty,  as  it  was  understood  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon  and  in  1848; 
liberty  of  the  individual,  liberty  of 
every   nation,   however   small  and 
humble. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  New 
Jersey  committee  believes  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Germany  will  at  last  dom- 
linate  (he  world,  how  important  that 
!  tho  children  should  be  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  conquerors 


and   Mme.  Kordlca. 
Zeingartuer   wrote   an   article  dL 

the  hills  of.  Hillsboro  eon-  |  which  he  stated  that  the  vocal  per-]" 

formance  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  int; 
London  bj  "foreign"  artists  was  su-fj 
perior  to  any  that  he  had  heard  inn 

Jermany,  and  when  he  was  last  iny 

Boston  he  wished  to  take  with  him! 
hn  McCormack  for  performances |< 
"Don  Giovanni"  and  other  operas, 
StotfJ  there  embattle,,  with  the  corn:  I  saying  "We  have  no  such  tenor."  If 
lie   raised   his   battle   cry   and    trusty  ■        Jf  .     .      .       .,  .  , 

"report  is  trustworthy,  the  crowning  I 

felory  of  Wagnerian  performances  atl 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  | 
[season  was  the  singing  of  Mr.  White- 
J  hill.  Even  in  the  Royal  Opera  House  I 
|  of  Berlin  an  American  tenor  and  an 
American  bass  have  been  the  bril- 1 
liant  stars.  There  is  hardly  an  impor- 
tant theatre  in  Germany  where  Amer- 1 
lean  opera  singers  have  not  been  ap- 
plauded, and  are  even  now  esteemed. 
Does  Count  von  Seebach  remember  a 
saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  war- 
rior   and    flute-player?     "I  would 
rather  hear  my  horse  neigh  than  a  | 
German  singer  in  my  opera  house." 


tide  of 


As  with  the  throes  of  Vulcan  at  hla 

Platoons  of  pigweed,  companies  of  do.-k,  -s  G 
Witchgrass    and    sorrel    In    battalion*  ■  n 
ranged ; 

Reserves  of  serried  regiments 
Of  murderous  unnamed  auxiliaries 


cry 
steel, 

And  plunged  Into  the  thickest  of  the 
fray. 

All  day  the  battle  raged; 
But  "lien  the  whistle  blew 
Down   at    the.  new   saw   mill   at  five 
o'clock, 

He  htood  there  victor  on  the  stricken 
tield. 

The  dead  and  dying  prostrate  at  his 

feet 


his 


trenchant  hoe 
of  the 


aweary 


Then  shouldering 

once  more 
He  homeward  turned, 

war.  ' 

The  dust  of  battle  at  the  kitchen  sink 

removed, 

He  sought  well-earned  refreshment  at 

hla  board. 

Then  rut  a  plug  and  filled  the  blackened 

Pipe; 

Uplifted    stockinged    feet    to  nearby 

chair; 

Drew  close  the  lamp  and  spread  the 
weekly  sheet; 
|  Then,  taking  out  his  teeth  for  ease 
complotc.  '  .-  • 

And  laying  them  upon  the  checkered 
cloth. 

He  muttered  to  himself: 

"Let  there  be  Peace." 

RICHARD  D.  WARES. 
Amherst,  N.  II. 


An  emotional  woman  meeting  for  the 
!  first  time  one  of  the  French  officers  now 
in  Boston  exclaimed:   "I  should  like  to  j 
kiss  the  hand  that  has  killed  a  Ger- 
man!" To  which  the  gallant  Frenchman! 
replied  :  "How  I  'wish  that  I  had  bitten  | 
I  "nim  1" 


advocating  the  study  of  modern  lan-  »  •^sTud  you'wan^o "get'off* 


so  that,  as  men,  they  need  not  be 
dragooned  into  acquiring  it.    Those  i  Contoocook,  N. 

iodorn  lan- 1  He  said  to  me:  "A 

guages  in  placo  of  the  dead  ones 
I  have  much  to  say,  and  justly,  about 
the  present  Importance  of  Spanish. 
French  should  be  taught,  if  only  for 
tho  remarkable  literature.  But  to 
throw  out  German,  merely  because 
this  nation  is  at  war  with  .lunkerdom, 
is  to  war  against  Luther,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine  and  the  great  philoso- 
hers  who  fought  for  liberty  when 
Napoleon  strove  to  make  the  ea.rt<h 
his  footstool 


A  Street  Car  Horror. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  moved  to  Bos- 
ton last  January  to  work  in  the  rubber 
factory;  it  Is  easier  than  farming.  The 
other  night  I  was  coming  homo  from 
work  on  the  front  platform  of  a  car, 
which  was  awfully  crowded.  I  had  a 
bag  of  bananas  in  one  hand  and  a  bag 
of  doughnuts  in  the  other  (baker's 
doughnuts— not  much  like  the  ones 
mother  makes,  but  she  was  out  of  lard) 
and  my  noon  lunch  box.  done  up  in  a 
nice  bundle  under  my  arm.  There  was 
a  man  stood  next  to  me.  He  was  a 
queer  looking  little  cuss.  Looked  some 
|  like  the  thing  they  call  a  slink  up  In 
where  I  come  froi 
m  I  crowding  you 

I  said,  "Yes.  do  yo 

"No,"  he  said,  but  he  jumped  off  at  the 
next  street.     Then  I  missed  my  lunch- 
box.    He  must  have  been  a  slick  one. 
The  box  contained  a  tin  spoon,  s  raggo 
•napkin  and  two  empty  jelly  tumblers. 
I  think  the  police  should  not  allow  sue 
things.    I  hope  he  reads  this.    1  neve 
had  such  a  thing  happen  to  me  in  th 
country. 

Cambridge,  EAttL  E  RISER. 


"the  Cap- 
inform  hlin| 


P 


We  Have  Sent  It. 
J  As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
I  Herald  that  contained  Mr.  Hcrkinlcr 
j  Johnson's  article  on  wagging  the  ears? 
I  I  could  always  move  my  ears  easily; 
I  either  one  at  will  or  both  together,  and 
I  am  quite  interested  to  know  if  being 
I  able  to  do  so  indicates  a  close  connec- 
tion tn  the  animals  referred  to,  or  to  the 
philosophers,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
Lowell.  ,  A.  M.  P. 


Westward  the  hoe  of  Empire 
its  way.— George  N.  True. 


A  Dresden  Incident. 

The  Porcupine  tells  a  story  of  Julian 
►Hawthorne's  encounter  with  a  "Prus- 
|  sian"  who  on  a  street  In  Dresden  edged 
Mrs.  Hawthorne  oft  the  sidewalk.  Haw- 
It  borne  "tore  the  Prussian's  sword  from 
its  scabbard,  broke  It  across  his  knee 
and  threw  it  down-  in  the  gutter." 

As  we  heard  the  story  in  Dresden  35 
years  ago  the  officer  was  a  Saxon,  and 
the    Incident    occurred    on    a  bridge. 
Nothing  was  then  said  about  the  rude- 
ness towards  Mrs.  Hawthorne.  There 
was  no  Mrs.  Hawthorne  until  1870.  What 
I  Mr.  Hawthorne  thought  of  the  Saxons 
I  Is  known  by  his  "Saxon  Studies."  a  sin- 
U  gularly  bitter,  malignant  book. 


Happy  Endings. 

"W.  L.  L."  writes,  apropos  of  "A  Bal- 
lade of  Buccaneers."  recently  published 
in   this  column:   "That  all  buccaneers 
ended  their  careers  by  dancing  on  air  is 
I  an  erroneous  assumption.  The  'gruesome 
gallows'  did  not  get  them  all.  Many  of 
them  were  sober-minded  men.  who  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.   There  was  Montbars,  a  gentleman 
I  of  Languedoc,  who,  actuated  by  a  de- 
1  sire  to  avenge  the  cruelties  practised 
I  by  the  Spaniards  In  the  conquest  of  the 
Ne  w-  World,  acquired  great  distinction  in 
I  his  chosen  profession  of  freebooter.  The 
>  Spaniards  suffered  so  much   from  his 
1  fury  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  'The 
I  Exterminator.'    History  does  not  record 


The    War  Hoe. 

Aroused  by  the  alarm  before  the  sun 
Had  tinged  the  sky  with  dawn, 
Tho  veteran 

Cut  short  his  dream  of  peace 
And  roused  to  consciousness. 
Full  well  he  knew 
How  tho  efficient  crafty  foe, 
All  laws,  humanities  Ignored. 
Was  creeping  on  his  trenches, 
For  weeds  and  vermin  werk 
While  men  do  sleep. 

Firstly  he  girded  up  hts  loins, 
Which  up  In  Hillsboro'  means 

Put  on  his  pants. 

And  then  descending  to  the  commla- 

sarlat. 
Attended  io  the  needs 
The  inner  man  made  known. 
Then  seizing  his  war  hoe  with  horny 

hand 

He  sallied  forth  Invasion  to  repel. 

1  The  clash  came  swift. 

\  An  outpost  of  black  crows 

,  He  put  to  flight 

;  With  gallant  charge  tn  flank  across  the 
I  Held 

Where  corn  was  up.  and  from  his  path 
A  woodchuck  scuttled  for  his  dug-out 
lair. 

Him  he  pursued  with  shouts  and  bran- 
dished blade 
I  Until,  forgetful  of  the  wlro  entangle- 
ment  '  t 

I  Which  after  many  fePs  and  days* of  law 
j  Now  marked  his  ncighb/n-'s  acres  from 
hi.-  own. 

He  dashed  thereon  and  there  became 
impaled. 

His  wounds  were  slight  and  hrnorable. 
Y,  Tn  front. 
So  after  taking  breath  and  stock 
■  Of  scratch  and  jrtineture,  rent  and  tear 
to  gear 

He  turned  back  to  the  trenches  over 
run,  j 
\  Content  to  put  the  enemy. to  rout. 
1  There  found  he  work  for  his  good  blade. 
His  great  war  hoe'new  purchased  at  the 
store  i  ~  i 


AN  OPERA  BOYCOTT 


,  The  German  Stage  Society  has 
unanimously  passed  the  proposal 
binding  its  members  not  to  grant 
singers  wishing  to  sojourn  iu  Amer- 
ica leave  of  absence,  and  not  to  en- 
gage for  five  years  any  German 
singer  that  accepts  an  American  en- 
gagement. It  was  stated  that  this 
proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
war;  it  was  a  measure  of  self-de- 
fence and  self-preservation.  "It  is 
intolerable,"  said  Count  von  See- 
bach, "that  artjsts  who  have  been 
carefully  trained  by  German  tutors 
and  supported  by  the  German  public 
and  press  should  just  at  the  moment 
of  maturity  make  themselves  over 
body  and  soul  to  an  American  con- 
tractor, to  return  after  some  years 
so  much  more  conceited." 

"At  the  moment  of  maturity."  The 
majority  of  German  singers  have 
come  to  this  country  when  they  were 
over-ripe;  when  their  voices  were  in- 
jured by  shouting;  when  they  were 
chiefly  "intellectual  singers,"  to  use 
a  complimentary  phrase  given  by 
loyal  Germans  to  a  rough-voiced 
tenor  or  soprano  who  had  delighted 
them  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  There  have  been  exceptions 
among  these  visitors;  there  are  some 
today,  but  they  can  easily  be  counted 
on  one  hand. 

It  will  not  be  a  serious  matter  if 
German  opera  singers  are  compelled 
to  remain  at  home,  as  far  as  operatic 
•interests  in  this  country  are  con- 
icemed.  Singers  of  other  nations, 
^including  America,  have  shown  that 
jthey  are  abundantly  able  to  appear 
in  the  music  dramas  of  Wagner.  The 
i music  of  the  lovers  in  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  has  probably  nevpr  hppn  so 


Sieur  Doumallard. 
Mr    H    G.   Hawes.  Jr.,  of  Portland.  | 

Me.,  inquired  in  this  column 
Wednesday  about  the  Burke  and  Hare 
murders,  also  .-.bout  one  Dumollard.  men- 
tioned bv  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in] 
the  story  of  his  search  for 
tain."  We  were  able  to  B 
about  Burke  and  "Hare,  for  we  had  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  then,  but  Du- 
mollard was  unknown  to  us.  tOur  «l 
cyclopaedia  is  an  excellent  one.  but  It 
was  published  about  the  middle  o 
18th  century.)  . 

Mme.   Kmcllc  Alcxander-Marlus  now 
comes  to  the  rescue.  We  quote  from  her| 
letter  of  June  6:  i 

•  Your  mention  of  Dumollard  too k  mC 
many  years  back,  when  I  used  t o  hear 
my  mother  talk  abou    hint.    "e  wust 
have   lived  in  Paris  In  the  forties, 
think,  or  between  '60  and  '65.  His  special 
murder  was  to  hire  girls  with 
of  great  wages,  everything  lo\  e    .  it 
tie  work  and  big  pay.  He  always  treated 
them   handsomely   (young   girls).  tooK| 
hem  out  in  the  country  in  h Is  own^e*| 
vcyance.  and  then  burled  them  »»*•■[ 
He  killed  many  like  that    a  dozen  oM 
more,  my  mother  used  to  tell  me,  uSM 
nobody  ever  could  discover  an\  D 
of  the  unfortunates,  till  one  day  he  got| 
hold  of  a  strong  young  woman 
when  she  realized  what  was  "head  of 
her,  fought  him.  heat  h  m. 
she  was  exhausted  to  ^"r^11^ 
That  is  the  way  Dumollard  was  ais 
looked  anestcd  and  guillotined  Every- 
body trembled  in  Paris         a  *  1 
made  such  an  impression.  *°  »nc  f"? 
to  go  out  alone.  I  mean  no  servant  Jjrtt 
and  for  a  long  time  people  could  hardly, 
get  servants  to  go  out  of  town.       .  • 
Dumollard  murdered  for  the  rt easure  offl 
seeing  women  suffer  and  die.  He  dldnoCT 
sell  the  bodies  as  Burke  and 
he  killed  Just  to  enjoy  the  tortuie  ho 

Tct^fadd    to     Mme.  Alexandre- 
Madus's  account.   This  Martin  Voum* - 
"The  Assassin  of  »er 


known  as  "The  Assas  . 

was  born  of  a  Hungarian 

B  family  at  Tramoyes  France  about  £ 

I  He,  was  executed  at  Monti u el 


lard, 
cant  Girls.' 


■ 

girls 

.WS  ^nf  in  9 

ccrdins  to  the  long  account  in 
cciaiiin   ^  ^  ^mtion  of  l»'n. 

ro' 

the 

rsbbery 


The  'girl  who  escaped  him  on  May 
was  Marie  Plchon.  Servant 


rrdtns   to    ine  lg7o.  not 

,assc  s  Dictionary  (edition  or 
le  later  one)  his  chief   pu rpj «•  ,3 
bbery.  but  in  som  h  f?ff  the  murder- 1 
ime  was  -^^rednr^y^.c.e.1 


Twelve  hundreu  ^   ,       lis  | 

..   Before  he  wen 
he  drank  -  "sensually 
and 

his  innocence,  anu  j '"""" ,he  gendarm«| 
to  the  machine.    Ho  told  the  B  mct 
to  remind  his  wife  Anne  Mane  ^  J 
that  a  certain  Bert 
f  ran 

tenced  to 


of* clothing,  etc..  _'^e  t0"the  guillotino 
a  cup  of  coffee 

glaS8  of  madeira  He .^-4 
.....ocence.  and  tnsUteO 
to  the  machine.  He 

erl..~ 

Anne  Marie  was  sen- 

eS8hard0Ub^?or 


A  Note  on  Turnips. 

,    "Vienna  retailers  a-  "ow  aUowedW 

fie, 
fr 

o  go  back  M,_y*/r"aUouSent  bold 


i 


egetables.  me  -  —  "jfl.nir  expense 
,vmade  at  home,  and  at  »rl fl.ng^P  But 
'  out  of  grape  fru  .  orn"Se-.  Jameg 
Ato  go  back  to  the  t»rnlp'  t  nold- 

$Long  of  England  wan.S  »  ^    nt  ho» 
«ers  arranging  to  grow  t ui  n ip.  » 
Brelief  they  are  "^%K.n  V 
flLess  little  value  as  ror  protelB 

ings.    "They  contain  haId^nanot  carb0- 

•lonately. 


nd 

•;  own  liand8.  "Ahfe  ancients  frequently 
nsteel  them;  thiy*  also  ate  them  *s  * 
cklo  >\ith  vinegar  and  mustard,  a  whet- 
r  of  appetite  before  a  feast.  Gerard  In 

s  "Herbal"  Oo96>:  "The  root  Is  many 
nes  eaten  raw.  especially  of  the  poor 
ople  in  Wales,  but  most  commonly 
lied  or  roasted  or  baked;  the  young 
d  tender  shoots  or  springs  of  turnips 
their  first  coming  forth  of  the  ground 
iled  and  eaten  as  a  salad."  John  Eve- 
it  spoke  of  turnip  stalks,  when  first  be- 
ming  to  bud.  being  boiled  and  eaten 
o  asparagus.    James  Hart.  "Dl<jt  of 
e  Diseased"  ( 16331 :  "The  best  way  of 
e  is  accounted,  first  to  boll  them,  and 
s  water  being  poured  out,  then  to  boil 
I'm  again  Willi  fat  beef. adding  to  them 
me  pepper."    What  country  boy  has 
>t  eaten  raw  turnips  with  a  horrid  joy? 
Gerard  noted  that  a  degenerate  Kind 
turnip.  "Mad  Neeps,"  causes  "frenzy 
d  giddiness  of  the  brain  for  a  season." 
it  the  ordinary  turnip  may  well  be 
ed  medicinally.    First  of  all,  the  an- 
-nt  authorities-agree  that  It  is  aphro- 
.siacal.  "A  turnip  is  to  be  scooped  out 
the  middle  and  filled  with  r03e-cerate, 
dich  is  to  be  melted  by  placing  the 
rnip  in  hot  ashes,  when  it  forms  an 
cellent  application  to  ulcerated  Chil- 
ians." Thus  said  Pedacius  Dioscorides, 
learned  man  of  Anazaribus  in  Cilicia 
iring  the  reign  of  Nero.  We^under- 
and  that  roasted  turnips  are  still  a 
pular  remedy  in  Scotland  for  chil- 
lins.  The  juice  of  raw  turnip3  is  good 
r  colds  and  sore  throats. 
The  Romans  raised  turnips  sometimes 
ighing  40  pounds,  and  it  is  thought 
_>>■  introduced  the  turnips  into  Eng- 
nd  where,  as  Cogan  said  (1597):  "Al- 
ough  many  men  love  to  eat  turnips, 
line  abhor  them."    In  1629  and  1630 
len  there  waj  a  dearth  in  England, 
>od  and  wholesome  white  bread  was 
de  of  boiled  turnips,  with  the  moist- 
:  pressed  out  of  them,  kneaded  with 
.  equal  quantity  of  wheaten  flour. 
Turnips  do  not  play  a  prominent  part 
slang.    There    is   the  old-fashioned 
»  er  watch ;  also  the  phrase,  to  bet 
d's  head  to  a  turnip.  In  English  dia- 
t,  to  give  cold  turpips,  is  to  jilt  one, 
the  Spaniards  use  similarly  a  gourd 
•   metaphor  le   had   dado  calabazas. 
,.en  there   is   turnip-head,  said   of  a 
an  who  does  not  agree  with  you  and 

therefore,  a  stupid  person. 
The  choir  will  now  sins  the  quatrain 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson : 
If  the  man  who  turnips  cries. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies. 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 

The   Russian  Flag. 

Tn  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  we  read 
at  the  Russian  Double  Eagle  Flag  has 
>en  displayed  in  London  probably  for 
last  time.    The  Chronicle  says  the 
ppearance  of  the  eagle  as  a  nation 
nblem  should  be  welcomed  by  all  Rus- 
ans.      '^According   to    the  Petrograd 
urnal  (Novoe  Vremya),  the  artist  who 
signed  the  double-headed  bird  made 
mself  a  model  by  killing  two  well  dc- 
loped  chickens  and  artistically  posing 
em  for  the  purpose.     After  which  he 
d  a  few  of  his  friends  banqueted  off 
e  unfortunate  birds." 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  16 
e  read:    "The  provisional  government 
as  decided  that  the  two-headed  eagle 
•hich  figures  in  the  Russian  coat  of 
rms  and  on  the  tricolor  flags  cannot  be 
jegarded  as  a. dynastic  emblem  from 
ither  an  historic  or  heraldic  point  of 
lew,  and  it  will  therefore  be  retained  as 
he  national  emblem  until  the  convoca- 
ion  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
nly  modification  is  the  elimination  from 
he  coat  of  arms  of  the  crown,  sceptre 
nd  other  monarchical  details." 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  before  the  rev- 
lution  the  Russian  imperial  standard 
as  of  yellow  bearing  the  imperial  arms, 
'he  naval  flag  was  of  white  charged 
k  ith  St.  Andrew's  cross.  The  mercantile 
las  had  three  liorizontal  stripes,  white, 
due  and  red. 

What  is  the  Russian  flag  today,  or 
a, tier  what  was  it  yesterday  T 

1ME.  GALfl-CURCI  SINGS 
FOR  ITALIAN  RELIEF  FUND 

;   Assisted    by    Manuel  Beringuer 
and  Homer  Samuels. 

A  large  and  distinguished  audience 
led  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  e^en- 
g  when  Mme.  Galli-Curci  gave  a  con- 
■rt  in  aid  of  the  New  England  Italian 
"ar  Relief  Fund-  The  celebrated  so- 
•ano  was  assisted  by  Manuel  Berin- | 
iter,  flutist,  and  Hotner  Samuels,  plan-  | 
it.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Para-  j 
s,  Jual  Ruscelletto;  Bellini,  Come  per 
le  Sereno;  Grieg,  Un  Cygne,  Premiere 
tecontre';  Gounod,  Valse  from  "Romeo  et 
lliette";  James,  Hush  Song;  Buzzi- 
»ccia.  Little  Birdies  Chaminade 
Anneau  d' Argent;  Alvarez,  A  Gran- 
la;  Caplet,  Reverie,  Petite  Valse; 
iree  18th  century  Bergerettes;  Dellbes, 
iell  Song  from  "Lakme." 
The  admirable  artist  was  in  fine-  voice. 
;ertain  characteristics  of  her  singing, 
he  unusual  ease  and  flexibility,  the 
,-armth,  the  brilliance  were  constantly 
a  evidence.  Ona  or  two  songs,  those 
iy  James  and  Buzzi-Peccia,  were  banal, 
ieneath  the  artistic  dignity  of  the 
inger,  yet  she  sang  them  with  irresistl-1 
>le  charm. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  J 
Jalli-Curci's  performance  of  the  Bell . 
;one  from  ."Lakme_"   This  was  marked 


Some  recent  revivals  in  London  are 
more  than  local  interest.  There  is 
•  "Varltana."  for  example.  What  pleas- 
ant memosien  the  title  of  this  opera, 
now  .nearly  72  years  old,  brings  back. 
It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  coui.Mi  y  'In  New  York  at  the  Bowery 
Theatre.  -Wa^y  4,  1848.  Mrs.  Seguin  took 
the  part  o  <i  Maritana;  Mr.  Seguin  that 
of  Don  Jose,  ,  and  Miss  Lichtenstein  was 
the  LazarilM-  We  did  not  hear  this 
performance,  Jbut  years  afterwards  we 
heard  Zelda  Seguin  singing  "Alas! 
Those  Chimes'."'  'The  elder  Mrs.  Seguin 
died  in  New  York  in  1888,  Her  sister- 
in-law,  Elizabetlt  (1815-1870)  was  the- 
mother  of  Faret  fi- Rosa.  There  were 
good  men  during'  our  early  operatic 
years  singing  "Let'  Me  Like  a  Soldier 
Fall'*  -  Brookhouse  Bowler,  William 
Castle,  Joseph  Maas '. 

M.  Pougln  tells  us  tn  his  life  of  Will- 
iam Vincent  Wallace  that  "Maritana" 
obtained  a  success  wtithout  precedent 
in  the  operatic  annals  of  England.  "It 
was  performed  nearly  190  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  this  result,  najre  in  the  case 
of  so  important  a  work,  is  still  rarer 
in  that  of  a  composer's  first  dramatic 
work" 

What  an  adventaroU3  life  this  Scot- 
tish-Irishman had— tor  Wallace,  the  son 
of  a  Scottish  bandnnastjer  and  bassoon 
player,  was  born  in  Ineland.  He  left 
Ireland  in  1835  when  hie  was  24  years  old 
and  went  into  the  bu;»h  in  New  South 
Wales.  His  talent  as  a  violinist  was ' 
discovered,  and  he  ga\te  a  concert  In 
Sydnev  where  he  was  applauded  to  the 
skies.  "  He  liked  the  bush;  where,  living 
for  a  time  on  game  thafc  he  shot,  he 
finallv  turned  farmer  and  raised  cattle, 
j  .ater  he  traveled  as  a  viotinist,  visiting 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  ^ew  Zealand. 
Embarking  on  an  English  ,ship,  natives 
mutinied  and  killed  all  th  ?  passengers 
except  Wallace  and  two  others.  He  was 
put  on  "South  island,  where  ibe  owed  his 
safety  to  the  daughter  of  tbie  chieftain.- 
He  succeeded  in  boarding  a  slhip  for  the 
East  Indies.  At  the  court  oC  Oude  the 
queen  gave  him  rubies  and  diamonds.  In 
that  land  hunting  a  tiger  he  nearly  lost 
his  life.  Then  he  went  to  the  'Vale  of 
Cashmere.  -\M  . 

At  Calcutta  he  embarked  for  Valpa- 
raiso. He  crossed  the  Andes,  save  Buenos 
Ayres.  Returning  to  Santiago  "he  gave 
profitable  concerts  with  a  harpist.  At 
the  last  one  lie  gained  $3000,  but  two 
gauchos,  not  having  any  mon.sy,  paid 
their  way  with  a  pair  of  gamecocks.  A 
native  singer.  Paquita  Robles,  and  a 
young  Scottish  itfnger  assisted  hirn.  Hav- 
ing visited  Peru,  he  again  crossed  the 
Andes  and  gave  concerts  at  Itavana. 
Vera  Cruz,  Tar.opico  and  Mexico.  At 
J  Mexico  he  wrote  a  mass  for  a  festival 
loccasion.  Then  he  went  to  New  Orleans;. 
Giving  concerts  in  southern  statee,  he 
finally  arrived  .in  New  York,  where  he 
appeared  as  violinist  and  also  as  pianist. 

Pougin  says  Jthat  in  New  York  he 
married  Helen  S;toepel,  a  pianist,  "a 
voung  girl  of  great  intelligence  -and  a 
rare  talent."  Dr.  'Stewart  of  Dublin,  in 
his  biographical  sketch,  does  not  men- 
tion this  marriage.  He  says  that  in  i 
1831  Wallace  married  a  Miss  Kelly,  who  t 
died  in  Dublin  in  19O0.  He  also  says 
that  she  accompanied  him  with;  her 
sister  to  New  South  Wales.  Dild  he 
leave  her  there  in  the  bush?  However 
this  mav  be,  Wallace  arrived  in  London 
"with  his  young  wife,"  according  to 
Pougin.  in  1S45.  He  was  seen  in  a  Uiaatre 
dressed  in  an  unustual  costume.  "It  con- 
sisted of  a  white  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim  a  complete  suit  of  planter's  nan- 
keen'and  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand." 

Let  us  add  that  Berlioz,  in  his  "Soirees 
de  l'Orchestre"  gives  an  extraordinary 
account  of  Wallace's  adventures  in  New  j 
Zealand  as  related  to  Berlioz  by  the  ad- 
venturer.   Berlioz  knew  him  and  de-  | 
scribed  him  as  an  "excellent,  eccentric  j 
man,  phlegmatic  In  appearance  as  are  . 
certain   Englishmen,   rasih  and  violent 
at  bottom  as  an  American/'   "We  passed  ! 
together  in  London  many  half  nights 
over  a  bowl  of  punch,  busded,  he  in  tell- 
ing his  strange  adventures  and  I  listen- 
ins.   He  has  carried  off  women,  fought 
Beveral  duels  to  the  injury  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  for  six  moni'.hs  he  w-as  a 
savage."    Wallace's  life  with  his  be- 
loved  Tatea   reminds   one  N  -pt  certain 
pages  in  Herman    Melville's  "Typee." 
Nothing  is  said  in  this  ronpantic  de- 
scription of  Wallace's  adventure— how 
much  was  due  to  the  vivid  'fancy  of 
Berlioz 'is  not  easily  determined— of  Miss 
Kelly  or  of  Miss  Stoepel. 

In  1845  Wallace  asked  Heyward  St. 
Leger,  a  friend  of  his  youthf  if  he 
thought  he  could  write  an  op<»ra.  St. 
Leger  introduced  him  to  Fitzball.  "This 
Is  extraordinary  and  most  fortunate," 
said  the  dramatist,  "for  as  you  knocked 
on  the  door,  I  was  finishing  an  opera 
which  I  intend  to  call  'Maritana';  it  is 
based  on  the  drama  of  'Don  Caesar  de 
Bazan.'  "  Wallace  played  some  of  his- 
'  compositions.    Fitzball   gave  him  then 


The  npf  ra  as  we  have  said  was  an  im- 
merMete  success,  hut.  "Hatildn  of  Hun- 
gary" with  an  atrociotis  libretto  by 
Bunn.  was  soon  forgotten.  In  1840 
Wallace  was  again  in  South  America. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  Germany  writ- 
ing much  piano  music,  and  an  opera 
that  was  not  performed  or  published. 
He  was  invited  to  compose  for  the  Paris 
Opera,  but  a  case  of  ophthalmia  pre- 
vented. He  nearly  lost  his  sight.  Ber- 
lioz took  him  to  Dr.  Sichel.  who  cured 
him.  Grove's  Dictionary  (revised  edi- 
tion) says  that  Wallace  remained  In 
Germany  14  years.  It  also  states  that  in 
iJc-'o  he  was  in  New  York,  and  in  1853  he 
(returned  to  London.  Wallace  was,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  man. 

This  is  true:  In  1850  he  was  on  a 
steamer,  the  St.  Louis,  that  blew  up  in 
this  country  when  he  was  on  his  way 
from  New  Orleans'  to  New  York.  M. 
Pougin  says  that  in  1850  he  became  an 
American  citizen.  He  put  his  savings 
in  a  piano  factory  in  New  York  and  lost 
them,  b'ut  his  concerts  were  lucrative, 
and  his  piano  compositions  brought  him 
In  a  good  sum.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1S53.  "Lurline"  (London,  I860) 
was  successful.  Later  operas  were  "The 
Amber  Witch"  (1961);  "Love's  Tri- 
umph" (1S62);  "The  Desert  Flower'' 
(1S63);  "Estrella"  (unfinished).  Ordered 
by  physicians  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  died 
In  1S05.  M.  Pougin  says  that  he  left 
"a  desolate  widow"  and  two  sons.  One 
might  ask  whether  her  name  was  Kelly 
or  Stoepel.  British  Musical  Biography 
says  that  he  was  separated  from  his 
first  wife  soon  after  marriage.  Grove's 
Dictionary,  then,  is  wholly  in  error. 

On  Deft  14,  1S65.  a  memorial  concert 
was  given  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
New  York,  in  aid  of  Wallace's  widow 
and  children.    Among  those  who  gave 
their  services  were  Mmes.  Kellogg  and 
!  I'hillipps,  Theodore  Thomas,  W.  Castle, 
S.  C.  Campbell,  Richard  Hoffman.  S.  B. 
I  Mills  and  members  of  the  Liederkranz, 
Arion.  Harmonic,  Mendelssohn  and  New 
'.  York  Singing  Academy  societies. 
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The  reviews  of  -'Maritana,"  revived 
lsst  month,  are  interesting.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  that  the  opera  still  re- 
tains its  power  of  appeal  to  Opera-lovers 
whose  tastes  are  not  too  sophisticated. 
"Many  a  more  ambitiou.T  work  has  died 
young,  and  turn  up  their  noses  as  'su- 
perior' folk  may  at  the  artless  charm  of 
Vincent  Wallace's  melodies,  there  must, 
after  all,  be  some  virtue  in  a  work  of 
such  enduring  vitality." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "For  en- 
thusiasts of  the  good  old  days  it  was  a 
musical  treat.  For  others  it  was  an  ex- 
cursion, aboard  Mr.  Wells's  Time  Ma- 
chine,, into  a  country  inhabited  by  art- 
less, simple  folk." 

The  Times;   "Wallace  with  a  tumf 

like  Don  Caesar  with  a  rapier,  is  a  'dead 
thrust';  h,e  gets  you  under  the  fifth  rib 
every  time.  There  is  no  Science  about 
it;  before  you  can  apply  the  rules  of 
art  he  is  home.  It  is  all  wrong  of 
course.  No  one  ought  to  like  mawkish 
phrases,  or  saccharine  sentiment,  or 
worn-out  tags,  or  muddy  and  inept  ac- 
companiments, or  climax  that  can  be 
foreseen  a  mile  ahead.  But  there  are 
some  people  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  live 
with  though  they  say  all  the  wrong 
things,  and  even  have  quite  the  wrong 
standards,  merely  for  their  joie  de  vivre; 
they  dot  their  own  i's  and  we  accept 
them  at  their  own  estimate.  The  pit 
and  gallery  were  delighted,  and  the  op- 
eratic veterans  in  the  stalls  led  the  clap-  , 
ping.  Number  after  number  was  en-  ! 
cored  in  the  old  fashion,  from  the  over-  J 
ture  onward'.  In  what  other  opera  • 
would  this  happen?" 

We  said  last  Sunday  that  Ben  Davies  > 
made  his  reappearance  in  opera  May  12  ] 
in  "Maritana."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:! 
"As  singers  go,  Mr.  Ben  Davies  is  not 
yet  correctly  described  as  a  veteran :  | 
but  in  opera  he  gives  somewhat  that  i 
impression,  partly  because  he  has  been1 
out  of  it  fdr  so  many  years,  and  partly : 
because  his  methods,  apart  from  his  i 
singing,  belong  to  a  phase  of  English  i 
opera  that  has  been  superseded.  But  • 
'Maritana'  belongs  even  more  intimately 
to  that  phase.  Therefore  Mr.  Ben  Davies's  j 
reappearance  is  due  to  genuine  manage-  j 
rial  inspiration." 

"With  reference  to  some  remarks  ap-  I 
pearinsi  in  these  notes  last  week  apropos  | 
Mr.   Ben   Davies's  return  to  the  lyric  j 
stage — which  occurs  at  the  Garrick  this 
evening  in  'Maritana' — a  correspondent 
recalls  having  heard  the  popular  tenor  | 
in  opera  since  his  association  with  the 
tine  theatre  built  by  D'Oyly  Carte,  where 
he   sang   both   in   Tvanhoe'   and  Mes- 
sager's  'La  Basoche.'     Since  that  time 
our  correspondent  heard  him  in  the  role 
;of  Faust  at  Drury  Lane  during  an  Eng- 
lish season,  and  he  further  reminds  us 
[of  Mr.  Davies's  appearance  at  Daly's, 
some      thirteen   years  ago,   in  Franco 
Leoni's  musical  version  of  'Th  and  Little 
Christina,'  'in  a  part  that  suited  him  to 
a  nicety,  and  very  charmingly  he  sang 
it.*  "—Daily  Telegraph. 


Apropos  of  this  revival,  the  London 
Times  published  on  May  12  an  article 
on  "Opera  in  the  Forties." 

"The  appearance  of  Wallace's  'Marita- 
na' at  the  Garrick  Theatre  tonight  throws 
the  mind  back  to  days  when,  in  the 
middle  forties,  English  opera  made  a 
new  start.  The  central  figure  was 
Balfe,  who  had  written  half  a  dozen 
others  before  his  great  success  with  'The 
Bohemian  Girl."  and  he  lived  to  write 
better  ones  in  'The  Enchantress.'  which 
contains  a  suggestion  for  Sullivan's 
'Songs  of  Araby'  and  'Satanella,'  which 
had  a  long  run  in  the  late  fifties.  Sim- 


ilarly. Wallace's  'Maritana.'  which  a. 
pea  red  In  1845.  ran  for  50  nights,  and  Its 
melodies  became  so  popular  that  you 
heard  them  down  the  street  on  an  orgue, 
de  Barbarle.  or  across  the  square  on 
a  trombone,  or  in  a  drawing  room  from 
the  lips  of  some  silken  siren.  Contem- 
poraries looked  askance  at  the  bit  of 
fugato  in  the  overture,  at  the  -far- 
fetched' second  bar  of  Marltana's  first 
song,  and  at  the  haphazard  orchestra- 
tion, and  shrugged  their  shoulders  at 
the  lackadaisical  Mr.  Harrison,  saying, 
'tenors  will  he  tenors':  but  thej-  liked 
the  local  color  of  the  fortune-telling 
scene,  the  trio  'Turn  on.  old  Time,'  the 
duet  "of  fairy  wand  had  I  the  power.' 
and  the  chorus  'Pretty  Ghana.'  It.  Is 
possible  that  an  audience  of  today  will 
find  pleasure  rather  in  a  graceful  ana 
artless  whole  than  in  any  particular 
nu  mber,. 

•'The  year  of  'Maritana'  saw  also  the 
first  production   In   London  of  Meyer- 
beer's 'Robert'  and  'Huguenots.'  Adanais 
'Postilion  de  Longjumeau.'  Auber's  'Ba 
part  du  Diable,'  Donizetti's  'Lucia,'  and 
Verdi's  'Ernani.'     One  reason  for  this 
sudden  blaze  of  glory  may  ,lie  in  the 
presence,  1843-6.  of  the  great  q-iartet— 
Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini,  Lablache.  Ourj 
ancestors    asked    for   voices,    and    got . 
them.     They     were  ready     to  forgive! 
Grisi's  stereotyped  conception  of  a  songi 
and  forget  that  Mario  could  not  read  a 
note,   and   to   remember  only   that    In  I 
'Semiramide'  she  looked  like  a  queen,  I 
land    that   nothing   of   Rubini    or    Du-  | 
prez  had  gone  so  straight  home  at  Ma- 
rio's 'Thou  shalt  dash  them.' 

"But  in  bringing  over  what  the  con- 
tinent had  to  give  these  singers  threw 
down  also  a  challenge;  and  this  was 
taken  up  by  others  besides  Balfe  and 
Wallace.  In  the  next  year  came 
Loder's  'Night  Dancers,'  Benedict's 
'Crusaders,'  Macfarren's  'Don  Quixote,' 
and  Lavenu's  'Loretta.'  Loder's  mu- 
sic has  a  practical,  English  sort  of 
sound,  too  clear-cut  to  be  fanciful  and 
too  eager  to  be  epigrammatic,  and  he 
knows  how  to  place  his  voice  registers, 
though  not  how  to  vary  his  harmonies. 
Benedict's  fame  rests  on  'The  Lily  of 
Killarney,'  but  'I'm  alone,'  the  best 
thing  in  it,  sets  us  wondering  chiefly 
what  Stanford  would  have  done  with 
the  same  material.  Macfarren  wor- 
shipped Mendelssohn,  who  'lived  like  a 
hermit  and  worked  like  a  horse,'  and 
when  he  used  any  other  model  it  was 
Handel,  as  in  Don  Quixote's  'When 
Bacchus  invented  the  bowl';  but  his 
dramatic  sense  was  so  slight  that  in  the 
second  act  a  Bolero,  a  Bridal  Song, 
an  Anacreontic  song,  and  a  hymn  ar» 
aljiwed  to  stoo  the  march  of  the  story. 

"The  trombone  and  the  silken  siren 
have  gone,  but  the  tunes  of  'Maritana' 
remain.  They  are  not  great  tunes ;  we 
need  not  quarrel  with  the  verdict  which 
calls  them  sentimental  and  the  solace  of 

Bank  Holiday-makers.  But  tune  is, 
after  all,  the  thing;  and  the  best  remedy 
for  a  bad  tune  is  to  write  a  better  one. 
The  trouble  for  an  operatic  composer  is 
to  get  breadth  in  the  masses  and  to  learn 
how  many  things  he  can  dispense  with, 
and  tune  is>  not  one  of  them.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  meaning  of  Sir  Thomas , 
Beecham's  advice  to  young  composers ' 
to  write  opera.  He  sees  they  are  get-  | 
ting  abstruse,  afraid  to  take  the  obvious 
good  where  they  find  it.  too  well  con- 
tent wjth  their  Abana  and  Pharpar.  In 
opera,  more  than  in  any  other  form  of 
music,  much  has  to  be  torn  up  as  unsuit- 
able, and  the  suitable  cheerfully  and 
quickly  invented.  That  is  a  severe  dis- 
cipline, but  it  has  its  compensations.  The 
recitative  in  'Aida'  that  was  eight  times 
recast  is  balanced  by  an  instantaneous 
success  like  "Quando  era  paggio,'  which, 
though  executed  by  one  swift  stroke, 
stands  every  test  to  which  a  tune  can  be 
put.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  pro- 
duction of  'Ernani'  the  police  nearly 
drove  the  composer  out  of  his  mind  with 
the  excisions  and  alterations  they  re- 
quired ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
fate  of  'Rigoletto'  hung  in  the  balance 
they  saved  him  from  himself." 

What  is  the  reference  to  "Sullivan's 
Songs  of  Araby"?  Wo  know  the  song 
by  Frederick  Clay. 

Before  we  leave  "Maritana"  let  us  say 
one  word  more  about  it.  In  1902  it  was 
tated  in  London  journals  that  Wal- 
lace's sister,  Mrs.  Wallace-Bushellc,  be- 
came a  permanent  resident  of  Sydney 
and  its  leading  singer.  Miss  Hilda  Mul- 
ligan, a  grand-niece  of  Wallace,  made 
her  debut  as  a  singer  in  Sydney  in  the 
summer  of  1902. 

Summing  up  the  work  of  Wallace,  M.  | 
Pougin:  "English  opera  is  then  dead, 
dead  indeed,  I  fear;.it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  with  him  that  created  it."  I 
This,  written  in  1866,  was  inspired  by  a 
pessimistic  article  tn  the  Musical  World. 


'The  Bohemian  Girl"  was  also  revived 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  in  London 
(May  19).   The  Pall.  Mall  Gazette: 

"A  visitor  from  another  country,  un- 
familiar with  our  musical  history,  must 
surely  be  amazed  at  last  Saturday's 
enthusiasm  for  'The  Bohemian  Girl,' 
or  the  preceding  Saturday's  welcome 
for  'Maritana.'  Neither  opera  is  to  be 
compared,  for  instance,  with  'Fra  Di- 
abola,'  which  both  appear  to  have  out- 
I  lived,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. The  tunes  are  good.  but.  obvi- 
ous, and  the  dramatic  element  is  child- 
ish. But  even  their  ingenuousness  si>ems 
to  tell  in  their  favor  just  as  the.  ingen- 
uousness of  an  oleograph  in  a  plush 
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frame  sometimes  secures  It  a  strangely 
permanent  place  in  the  affections  of  a 
household.  The  solution  la  to  be  found 
In  this  same  clinging'  to  a  possession 
simply  because  it  has  been  In  the  fam- 
ily a  long  time.  And  save  for  Its  discon- 
certing effect  it  is  a  sentiment  worthy 
of  respect." 

How  could  this  critic  write  of  "II 
Trovatore"  as  he  did?  "The  artificiality 
of  the  opera  is  such  that  one  wonders 
whether  its  revival,  however  rare,  is 
not  harmful  to  the  cause  of  opera  in 
England,  where  the  idea  that  no  human 
.Interest  can  survive  being  set  to  music 
has  held  sway  too  long."  Tut,  tut!  Pish! 
Piffle!   Likewise,  go  to! 

The  revival  of  Bruneau's  "Attack  on 
the  Mill."  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
called  forth  serious  articles.    The  Pall 
Mall    Gazette's   openirig  sentences  de- 
serve quotation.    "All'things  considered. 
French  literature  has  not  dealt  unkindly 
with  the  Gentians  of  1S70.   Even  the  bit- 
terness of  Maupassant  sometimes  gives 
way  ta  sympathy  for  the  good  Pome- 
ranian, cast  into  the  cauldron  of  war 
without  knowing  why;  and  in  the  story 
upon  which  Bruneau  founded  his  opera 
the  librettist,  Louis  Gallet,  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  make  us  sorry  for  the  mur- 
dered  sentry— a  kindly   intention  that 
Was,  however,  frustrated  last  night,  by 
the  singer  who  took  his  part."  The 
Times   found   fault   with    the  English 
translation.    The  critic  spoke  of  Zola, 
and   Bruneau:    "Two  intimate   friends  i 
convinced  each  other  of  the  truth  of 
their  aims."    The  outcome  of  this  con- ( 
victlon,  says  the  Times,  is  a  great  work.  \ 
"Shall  we  ever  hear  the  collaboration  of , 
Houeman    and    Vaughan   Williams,  of 
Yeats  and  McEwen,  or  of  Masetield  and  I 
one  whom  we  know,  but  must  not  name?  f 

•  •  •  Acted  song  must  be  made  to  say- 
such  things  as  a  poet  might  have  said 
in  blank  verse,  dropping  into  strophic  or 
even  rhymed  form  for  lyrical  moments 
and  into  ordinary  speech  for  genuine 
comedv.  as  was  Shakespeare's  practice. 
Rhymed  couplets  are  out  of  date;  they 
went  with  eavatinas  and  seguidlllas  and 
other  operatic  lumber;  and  to  have  them 
revived  In  a  translation  is  gratuitous 
mischief.  We  admire  French;  but  a 
Frenchman  loves  it.  And  if  some  day 
we  come  to  love  English,  instead  of 
shuffling  it  off  the  tongue  as  if  we  were 
ashamed  of  it,  we  may  be  able  to  unite 
a  libretto,  too.  instead  of  thinking  a 
libretto  not  worth  writing,  and  to  sing  it 

I  so  as  to  tell  an  audience  something  they 
!  did  not  know-that  English  is  as  noble 
|  speech  as  the  heart  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
,  One's  impressions  of  Edouard  de 
Reszke  are  necessarily  tempered  by 
doubt  of  the  maturity  of  an  opinion 
of  singl  es  who  were  at  their  greatest  20 
•Years  ago.  Then,  too,  when  we  get  rem- 
iniscent there  is  a  certain  glamour  east 
'  over  things  once  seen  and  neard.  Old 

•  men  have  told  me  that  Jean  de  Reszke 
1  did  not  compare  with  Mario,  and  many 
J  not*  cannot  forget  Jean's  tones  even 
j  in  Caruso's  great  moments.  Yet  It 
.(seems  that  even  the  kindest  notices  of 
1  Edouard   de    Reszke   do   not   give  the 

reader  the  full  measure  of  his  greatness 
I  purely  as  a  singer— that  is.  as  a  tech- 
nician producing  and  handling  musical 
tones.    His  tone  was  not  only  of  match- 
less   resonance    and    beauty,    but  was 
I  produced  with  equal  ease,  whether  high 
!  or  low    and   was   unclouded    in  rapid 
'  passages.    One  of  the  few  basses  who 
never  resorted  to  a  shout,  he  excelled 
I  also  in  parlando  phrases  and  was  often 
I  able   to   color  his   tone   to  match  the 
'  word.    It  is  unfortunately  true  that  he 
I  whs  heard  after  the  voice  was  Impaired. 
!  However  surpassed  on  the  imaginative 
!  side  of  his  art  by  Plancon.  it  is  certain 
!  that  teachers  of  the  day  much  criticised  j 
i  the  latter  for  shouting.    Plancon's  faults 
j  of  technique,  if  they  existed,  would  be 
hidden  and  reputation  enhanced  by  his 
magnetism,    his   -distinguished  bearing 
and   bv  the  refined  intellectuality  that 
most   French   artists   inject  into  their 
work.    On  the  other  h;md,  it  is  a  ques- 
!  tton  whether  Edouard's  bonhomie,  while 
it  amused  the  people  and  endeared  him 
to  them   did  not  conceal  his  true  rank. 

'    FRANK  E.  DOYLE. 

Boston. 

We  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  our 
correspondent.  Edouard  de  Reszke 
often  shouted;  witness  his  singing  "The 
Calf  of  Gold"  song  in  "Faust."  His 
upper  :vmes  were  often  taken  with 
great  difficulty;  witness  his  laborious 

1  'singing  of  the  count's  music  in  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro."    His  "parlando" 

:  as  Leporello  was  often  halting.  His 
voice  was  not  impaired  when  he.  first 
visited  Boston.     Plancon  never  forced 

I  his  tones.   As  a  singer,  pure  and  simple, 

j  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 

I  genial  Edouard.— Ed. 


John  Drinkwaters  "Anthony  Crundle" 
vas  published  in  the  New  Witness: 
Here  lies  the  body  of 

Anthony  Crundle, 
Farmer,  of  this  Parish, 
Who  died  in  1849  at  the  arte  of  82. 
•'He  delighted  in  wttwic." 
R.I. P. 
And  of 
Susan, 

For  fifty-three  years  his  teifc. 
Who  died  in  1*60.  aged  86. 
Anthony  Crundle.  of  Dorrington  Wood, 

Played  on  a  piccolo.    Lord  was  he. 
For  seventy  years,  of  sheaves  that  stood 
Under  the  perry  and  cider  t  ree : 
Aiithony  Crundle,  R.l.P. 


And  because  -he    prospered  with  sickle 
and  scythe, 

With  cattle  afield  and  laboring  ewe, 
Anthony  was  uncommonly  blithe. 

And  played  of  a  night  to  himself  and 

Su*';!   ," 'JMTJ . : "  :  '$/ 

Anthony   Crundle,  eight-two. 
The  earth  to  till,  and  a  tunc  to  play, 
And  Susan  for  fifty  years  and  three. 
And  Dorrington  Wood  at  the  end  of 

day.  ... 
May  providence  do  no  worse  by  me ; 
Anthony  Crundle,  R.l.P. 


Kotes  About  "Hamlet"  at 

xi.  »cu         „     .      the   Savoy  The- 

the  Stage,  Music  atre,  London,  did 
and  Musicians  not  draw,  »  h. 

P.  Irving  revived  "The  Bells"  and  "A 
Story  of  Waterloo"  (May  19).  The  critics 
fell  on  the  former  play,  although  they 
admitted  that  it  still  has  the  power  to 
"string  people  up  into  the  tension  from 
Which  they  are  glad  to  escape  into  ap- 
plause."   The  Times  said:  "If  Mathias 
were  ill,  or  feebly-acted,  the  crude  old 
piece  could  raise  nothing  but  a  smile  or 
a  yawn."    The  Daily  Telegraph  was  a 
little  more  friendly,  but  it  admitted  that 
the  piot  shows  its  age,  and  found  this 
obvious  age  a  part  of  the  fascination  of 
the  story.    "It  would  not  hold  us  as  it 
does  if  it  were  not  for  Its  last  century 
Btyle.    That  throws  over  it  a  glamour 
which    a    more    subtle    psychology,  a 
more  studied  invention  could  not  give. 
.    .    .    To  some  of  us  the  talc  is  a 
piece  of  stage  folk-lore.     We  can  no 
more  judge  it  with  cold  criticism  than 
the  stories  which  we  heard  in  child- 
hood."   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  less 
sentimental:  "We  all  admired  Mr.  Irv- 
Ing's  magnificent  effort.  But  one  doubts 
If  a  single  member  of  the  audience  was 
genuinely    'skeered'    by    the    face  of 
Mathias  in  the  limelight  and  the  jan- 
gling of  the  sleigh  bells  in  the  wings  as 
the  good  folk  at  the  old  Lyceum  un 
doubtedly  were.    For  one  thing,  it  is  i 
different  world  now.     Hypnotism  is  t 
familiar     scientific     study;     the  only 
'ghosts'    we    happen    to    be  worrying 
about  are  social  superstitions.  Glamour 
j  of    the   mere    black    and    white  'dark 
seance'  order  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
usurped   by  the  cinema.     Even  as 
•horrible  tale'  any  letter  from  the  front 
beats  the  murder  of  the  Polish  Jew  into 
a  cocked  hat.    Accordingly  the  play  is 
left  with  just  its  human  and  artistic 
I  appeal  to  help  it.    These  are  something, 
J  but  the  real  truth  is  only  more  apparent 
j  than  ever  that  Sir  Henry  Trvfng's  im 
agination— to  be  enriched  latea-  by  a  far 
higher  aestheticlsm — gave  life  to  a  very 
rough   and   simple   hearted   old  melo 
drama." 

This  judgment  of  "The  Bells"  is  inf. 
line  with  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Towse 
in  his  discussion  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
art.  "The  character,  of  course,  is  not  a 
great  one.  .  .  .  Psychologically,  it  Is  not 
scientific  or  important."  Mr.  Towse  adds 
that  Irving  then  had  such  "a  wealth  of 
cunning  intellectual  executive  resource 
such  infinite  variation  of  facial  play,  ex- 
pressive pose,  gesture,  and  voqal  in- 
flexion, that  it  became  fascinptlng, 
harrowing,  and  plausible.  In  later  years 
the  impersonation  became  somewhat 
feebler  and  overwrought,  and  so  con 
vcyed  an  impression  of  strain  and  ar 
tiflciality.  Actually  It  was  always  the 
result  of  artful,  deliberate,  theatrical 
calculation,  a.  composition  designed  for 
effect,  not  far  analysis." 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  "Sixty 
Years  of  the  Theatres."  a  book  that  can 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  Mr.  Towse 
does  not  compare  the  Mathias  of  Sir 
Henry  with  the  Mathias  of  Coquelln. 
The  latter  impersonation,  not  one 
so  melodramatic,  was  undoubtedly  the 
type  of  the  burgomaster  In  the  original 
play  "Le  Juif  Polonals." 

We  saw  Irving  in  "The  Bells"  at  the 
Lyceum,  London,  in  1878,  when  his  per- 
formance wa3  fresh,  vigorous,  and  ap- 
parently spontaneous.  He  played  Al- 
fred Jingle  the  same  night. 


learn  a  language  in  a  forthnight  or  so, 
might  be  excused  if  he  did  not  include 
among  his  accomplishments  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  Norwegian.  Dutch 
and  the  Taal,  as  well  as  French.  English 
and  Italian,  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  without  the  aid  of  a  trans- 
lated program." 

Songs  by  Ratchkonnoff.  Kasheravoff 
and  Pasclfhalova  were  sung  recently  in  , 
London  for  the  first  time. 

The  London  Times  said  of  Miss  Kath- 
leen Long  playing  Mozart's  music,  "the 
best  test  of  all."   "It  is  not  much  use 
playing  pellucid   runs  if  you  smother 
them  all  up  again."    After  this  refer- 
ence to  injudicious  pedalling,  the  critic 
added:   "And  since  a  woman's  strong! 
point  lies  in   fine  gradations  of  tone.  I 
would  it  not  be.  better  to  leave  those  I 
punishing  blows  to  men  who.  poor  things,  | 
often  do  not  know  any  better?" 

An  interesting  item  of  musical  news  | 
Is  the  approaching  retirement,  for  two  j 
,  years  of  quiet  and  concentrated  study.  | 
j  of  Solomon,  the  boy  pianist.    It  is  a 
I  sign  of  great  promise  that  he  should 
I  realize  the  necessity  of  this  step,  the 
neglect   of   which   has   cost  so  many 
"prodigies"  the  loss  of  all  prospect  of 
figuring  among  mature  pianists  of  the 
front   rank.     His    best   admirers,  who 
\  have  seen  the  danger  for  some  time, 
will  be  relieved  and  encouraged.  Some 
of  them  are  arranging  to  facilitate  his 
studies,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
he  appeared  until  a  year  or  so  ago  did 
not  admit  of  these  being  provided  for. 
Among  his  guarantors  the  lead  is  taken 
by  Sir  Lionel   Phillips. -Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says  of 
Bizet's  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  that  the 
music  Is  frankly  emulative  rather  than 
original:  "purity  of  style  is  the  note  of 
the  whole  opera,  and  saves  the  whole 
from  every  charge  of  plagiarism  and 
'of  commonplace."  Thus  the  critic  dis- 
agrees with  the  Parisians  that  saw  the 
'first  performance  and  with  M.  Gauthier- 
Villars.  whose  opinion  we  quoted  last 
Sunday. 

Austin  de  Croze  has  collected  "The 
Beautiful  Folk  Songs  of  the  Stricken 
Provinces  of  France,"  published  by  A.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  "The 
songs,  harmonized  by  Gustave  Ferrari, 
are  chosen  from  Alsace,  Lorraine  and 
Champagne.  To  each  section  of  the 
book  Is  prefixed^ a  short  history  (with 
map)  of  the  province  concerned,  so  that 
'  the  young  singer's  imagination  is  stirred 
iln  every  possible  way.   But  that  deelr- 


Mme.  d'Alvarez.  formerly  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera,  Company— how  long  ago  it  all 
seems!— is  still  singing  in  London.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  her  recital  of 
May  1":  "The  combination  of  a  dram-| 
atic  temperament  that  has  been'cbmj, 
pared  with  that  of  Duse.  with  one  oB 
the  very  best  voices  of  its  register  now) 
before  the  public.  Is  enough  to  'ensure!1 
success.  What  if  the  dramatic  Instinct! 
tempts  Mme.  d'Alvarez  to  an  occasional) 
excess?  It  is  counted  as  virtue  in  opera, 
and  it  is  surely  no  vice  in  a  lyric;  which! 
is  often  a  dramatic  emotion  caught-en- 
the  wing.  In  short,  Mme.  d'Alvarez's 
bag  of  songs  was  a  mixed  one.  but  her 
Interpretations  were  a.  series  of  vign- 
etted moments  of  greatness."  Noting 
the  fact  that  she  sings  rarely,  the  re- 
viewer wrote:  "When  she  does  she  gives 
proof  of  such  close  work  on  each  of 
her  songs  that  one  no  longer  wonders. 
To  get  every  fraction  of  the  emotion 
possible  in  a  song  like  'J'ai  Pleure  en 
reve'  is  not  a  light  task.  The  usual 
rendering  barely  escapes  being  perfunc- 
tory." The  Daily  Telegraph  states  that 
she  drew  an  audience  of  "imposing 
numbers'";  that  her  style  is  "essentially 
dramatic  and  'temperamental'  .  .  '  . 
Even  when  inclined  to  be  rather  over- 
forceful  and  emotional  in  style,  she 
never  fails  to  be  Interesting." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  mentioning  the 
fact  that  Hugh  Marleyn  sang  in  half  a 
dozen  different  languages,  said  that  It 
would  have  conduced  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  singing.  "If  one  could  have  known 
exactly    what    he    was  singing,  about , 


able  end  Is  best  attained  by  the  songs 
■themselves.   They  are  all  beautiful  and 
all   admirably   set  .   and   they   cover  a 
wide  iincc  of  styles.    No  school  music 
'  master  can  afford  to  neglect  such  a  col- 
I  lection,  and   no  member  of  his  tribe 
J  should  omit  to  notice  that  this  volume 
t  Is  only  the  first  set  of  the  first  book. 
J  Mr.  de  Croze  is  fortunate  in  the  moment 
&  of  publication-   He  has  clearly  been  an 
I  enthusiastic  missioner  in  the   cause  of 
I  the  music  that  he  loves ;  for  this  first 
1  set  of  songs  has  been  bought  for  use  in 
l  oo  fewer  than  185  schools.   That  is  an 
encouraging  beginning.  But  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  The  list  of  public  schools,  for 
I  Instance,  which  are  adopting  this  boo'- 
*k  Is  by   no  means   exhaustive,   and  the 
£  gaps  in  it  ought  to  be  filled  without  de- 
ft lay.    Because,  to  put  it  as  briefly  as 
possible,  this  little  nucleus*  of  a  comins 
'-■collection  is  a  storehouse  of  things  thot 
(flare  good  without  reserve  and  without 
V.  qualification. " 

v    Miss  Filipova  in  London:    "Her  sine 
Ing  rang  true.    There  was  none  of  the 

?  forced  passion,  the  prolongation  of  a 
high  note  or  the  affected  tremble  of  the 
voice  which  we  are  compelled  only  too 
often  in  this  country  to  associate  with 
operatic  singing." 

««  The  London  public  apparently  did  not 
'  care  for  H.  B.  Irving's  "Hamlet."  or 
perhaps  the  tragedy  itself,  for  he 
dropped  It  and  revived  "The  Bells,"  of 
which  we  speak  elsewhere  today.  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle  was  moved  to 
say:  "Had  London  rejected  'Hamlet'  in 
1602  as  she  has  rejected  it  in  1917,  we 
should  lack  today  the  richest  treasures 
of  our  Shakespearean  heritage.  He  wrote 
the  tragedy  to  tide  him  over  the  para- 
mount crisis  of  his  life.  The  competi- 
.  tion  between  the  Boy  Actors  and  the 
adult  companies  was  at  its  height.  Re- 
'  cruited  from  the  choirs  of  the  Chapels 
Royal,  the  boys  created  a  furore.  Ben 


experiences,  on  a  .day's  leave  be  tries 
to  come  back  to  America  with  the  aid 
of  an  old  friend,  a  music  hall  performer. 
On  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown, 
ho  purposes  to  Write  a  lecture  about 
i he  war;  but  he  la  talked  out  of  It  by 

representatives  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Bnd  the  New  York  World.   So,  cursing 

all  these  men.  he  puts  on  his  R.  A.  M.  C. 
uniform  again  and  takes  the  boat  to 
Boulogne.  The  sketch  deals  with  the 
horrors  of  war.  George  Elton's  acting 
was  highly  praised.  "Luck  of  War,''  by 
Gwen  John,  on  the  same  hill,  "Invests 
u  rather  conventional  melodramatic  plot 
with  satisfying  probability,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  woven  around  a  soldier  s 
wife,  whose  husband,  having  been  re- 
ported missing,  Is  assumed  dead,  mar- 
ries again,  only  to  be  faced  with  his 
return  from  the  front,  safe  but  mu- 
tilated, shortly  after  the  ceremony  has 
taken  place."  The  returning  soldier 
j  aays  to  the  man  who  has  temporarily 
supplanted  him,  "Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones." "The  authoress  has  said  a 
good  deal  about  the  working  of  the 
separation  allowance  and  pension  sys- 
tem, in  mitigation  of  the  conduct  of 
Ann." 

"A  Pair,"  in  one  act,  by  "Henry 
Seton"  and  Randal  Roberts,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Ambassadors,  London,  May 
15.  It  is  described  as  ingeniously  con- 
trived and  neatly  constructed.  "Gilbert 
Forrester  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  had 
been  married  long  enough  to  forget  all 
about  their  wedding  day.  So  the-f.^were 
much  disconcerted  when  the  servants  re- 
membered the  anniversary,  and  be- 
stowed upon  them  affectionate  presents. 
This  is  notion  number  one.  and  its  fun 
was  new  and  lively.  Now  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Forrester  had  forgotten  not  only  their 
wedding,  but  any  ardent  affection  which 
they  might  ever  have  had.  Each  tran- 
quilly left  the  other  alone,  confident  of 
fidelity,  and  not  considering  it  neces- 
sary to  he  exclusively  faithful.  But  they 
liked  each  other,  and  kept  up  appear- 
ances prettily,  so  each  pretended  to  have 
rememhered  the  wedding  anniversary, 
and  to  have,  duly  ordered  a  present, 
which  would  arrive  later.  So  we  pass  to 
notion  number  two,  which  is  about  a 
private  room  in  the  Hotel  Paradis.  There 
Mr.  Forrester  had  been  wont  to  go,  and, 
so  the  head  waiter,  retiring  into  private 
life,  offered,  indeed  insisted,  upon  selling 
him  a  vase  from  the  mantelpiece  of 
that  private  room  for  £200.  Blackmail? 
Not  at  all.  The  sale  of  a  genuina 
"antique."  So  Mr.  Forrester,  grumbling 
and  swearing,  went  off  to  get  the  money. 
iThen  came  In  Mrs.  Forrester,  and — are 
i  you  surprised? — recognized  the  waiter, 
j  She,  too,  had  been  in  that  private  room, 
j  and  he  knew  her  well.  Instantly  he  sold; 

her  the  companion  vase  for  all  the  cash 
j  she  had  about  her.    And  then  husband 
and  wife  affectionately  presented  each 
to  the  other  as  the  wedding  day  gifts, 
those  two  vases.    The  end,  you  see,  lajf 
not  quite  so  fresh  as  the  beginning,  but  | 
it  is  worked  out  so  adroitly  and  with 
such  fertile   invention   of  comic   detail  I" 
that   it   was   excellent    fun."    Our   old  I 
friend,  Lennox  Pawle  took  the  part  of 
the  waiter. 


Tonson  wrote  his  ^^^r%^^^^^ 
I^^^^i'rJ^..^?^^::  "«y  to  this  rat 


"Circumstances  have  up  till  now  pre- 
vented me  from  reviewing  'La  Veilla 
d'Armes,*  the  successful  play  by  MM. 
Claude  Farrere  and  L.  Nepoty.  It  is 
practically  the  only  war  play  that  ha* 
won  any  favor  with  the  public,  and  thli 
Is  due  to  the  strong  Impression  of  clever 
spectacular  and  dramatic  effects  rather 
than  to  the  development  of  any  ethical 
thesis.  Of  course  the  play  Is  well  writ* 
ten.  One  could  not  expect  less  from  tha 
collaboration  of  such  a  popular  novella! 
as  M.  Karrere  and  so  talented  a  play* 
wilght  as  M.  Nepoty. 

"De  la  Croix  de  Carlaix,  comma nde 
of  the  battleship  Alma,  is  giving  a  far 
well  dinner  to  his  wife  and  brother  ofl 
cers,  on  board  ship,  the  night  befori 
sailing,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Hq 
is  50,  his  wife,  Jeanne,  only  23,  so 
are  riot  surprised  when  Brambourg, 
young  officer,  makes  violent  love  to  hed 
She  repulses  him   with  scorn,  but  w| 
learn  that  she  has  an  "affair"  with  Ml 
brother  officer  d'Artelles.  The  latter  beg*( 
her  to  pretend  she   is  leaving  on  thai 
launch,  but  In  reality  to  remain  on  th*J 
at  lftst  night.   She  glveil 
ther  surprising  request.! 
Meanwhile  her  aged   husband  confldeaj 
his  unhappiness  at  her  want  of  aftec-i 
tion  to  d'Artelles — of  all  people — In  all 


ppeare  and  the  ciders  found  their  occu- 
pation all  but  gone;  the  children  were 
beating  their  seniors  out  of  doors. 
•Hamlet'  was  to  be  despair's  last  jour-} 

iiamitM.  ,„;„!,,(  ,   „,.„.,i1.,i     it  i  somewhat  hesitating  scene 

SMK  t™Con^ih^! : !  c-mm  next  mornlng  the  «hlp 

and  of  the  adult  actors,  who  had  after-  ^efore  ^»  loVG™  *™  >™»™  of  " 
wards  nothing  to  fear.    But  if  it  hadjJ«1™*  '»  ^pped.   -"he  must  lie  hidden 
failed,    as   it    has   just    failed   at  the) 


■  Savoy!    AH  unwritten  were:  'Othello,' 
I  'Measure  for  Measure.'  'Macbeth,'  'Lear,' 
*  'Timon  of  Athens.'   'Pericles,'  'Antony 
and    Cleopatra.'    'Coriolaniis/  'Cymbe- 
line.'     'Winter's    Tale,'    'Tempest'  and 
'Henry  VIII.'    Desperate  fellows,  these 
histrionic   choristers,     still,    they,  and 
not  women,  were  the  Juliets.  Cleopatras 
nnd    Lady    Macbeths    of  Shakespeare 
casts.    The  youngsters  'boyed  out  the 
k  vreatness'  of  ail  his  feminine  roles." 
5  ""Strings."  the  "American"  comedy  by 
-  George  Nelson  and  Yelsor  Smith,  was 
Sperformed  in  England  for  thc  first  time 
Sat  Manchester  (the  Prince's  Theatre), 

■May  21. 

t    "The  Quitter:  an  Episode  of  a  Year 


In  d'Artellc's  stateroom  until  they  reach! 
port.     But    an    enemy's    battleship    la  I 
sighted  and  in  the  third  act  from  thel 
Alma's  bridge  we  get  a  striking  and  al 
vivid  picture  of  the  engagement  ltself.I 
The  Alma  sinks  her  adversary,  but  Isl 
pent  to  the  bottom  in  turn.    Jeanne  is| 
saved  by  a  devoted  sailor  of  d'Artelles, 
hut  the  latter  and  all  the  ship's  erewl 
except  her  commander  and  RrambourgJ 
are  drowned.   The  commander  is  court- 
marlialled  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  I 
things  are   going   hard    with   him  fori 
want  of  a  -witness,   since   Brambourg  I 
has    lotjt    his    memory,    when    Jeanne  I 
comes  forward,  confessing  alt  she  had 
«ccn  of  the  fight  from  d'Artelle'8  state- 
room.  The  commander  Is  acquitted  and 


Pl'I 


Harry  B«ur  gives  a  very  curious 

Bfi<l    sharply   o  itllnod    performance  al 

'lip   commander   and    MM.    H.  Burguef. 

Cande,    Mafdtiet.    Varny  and  Fontera 

make  up  M  thoroughly  homogeneous  cast. 
Madeleine  Lily  Is  simple  and  taking  as 

Joanne.  Tho,  battle  scene  Is  extraordi- 
narily thrilling  and  Impressive."— Paris 
Correspondent  of  t&e  Dramatic  Mirror. 

Anton  Chekhov's  "Wedding"  was  pro- 
duced in  London  at  the  Grafton  Gal- 
leries. May  14.  The  audience  Is  sup- 
Posed  to  witness  a  marriage  supper 
given  in  Honor  of  ci  happy  couple.  "The 
company  is  composed  of  the  most  heter- 
ogeneous elements,  the  principal  aim  of 
the  guests  being  seemingly  to  out-roar 
each  oilier.  In  order  to  Impress  the 
company  the  bride's  father  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  proprietor  of  the  res- 
taurant to  procure  the  presence  of  a 
general.  Twenty-five  roubles  Is  the 
price  fixed,  and.  as  may  be  guessed,  the 
money  never  passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  hotel  keeper.  In  due.  course  the 
general  arrives,  but  he,  too.  although 
Ignorant  of  the  fact.  Is  a  sham,  holding 
no  more  exalted  a  position  than  that  of. 
n  sailor  in  the  Imperial  volunteer  fleet. 
Bhamed  and  humiliated,  the  old  man. 
When  the  truth  is  made  known,  steals 
out  of  the  room  completely  broken  In 
Spirit."  The  Times  reviewed  the  play  as 
follows:  "Our  English  lower  middle; 
class  manners  are  not  perfect.  Possibly; 
even  in  London  wedding  parties  get', 
tipsy  and  quarrelsome.  But  they  do  not 
behave  llko  this  wedding  party,  to  study 
whose  ways  does  not  bring  us  miich;4 
nearer  to  understanding  Russian  life. 
The  din  these  people  make  may  not  be 
true  to  type,  though  it  Is  certainly  lively 
to  watch.  But  It  all  leaves  one  gasping 
'What  people!  What  manners!''  The 
drunken  old  father,  the  midwife  in  scar- 
let who  cries  out  for  poetry  and  atmos- 
phere, the  young  Greek  who  drivels,  the 
surly  bridegroom,  the  unhappy  red-' 
headed  telegraphist  who  cannot  say  a 
word  without  every  one  jumping  down 
his  throat— what  people,  what  manners! 
It  simply  cannot  be  true,  as  a  Russian 
very  likely  might  say  that  a  stage  pict- 
ure of  English  lower  middle-class  life 
simply  could  not  be  true.  .  .  .  The 
old  hoy.  (the  supposed  general)  was  a 
terrible  bore  at  table,  but  his  fine  indig- 
nation on  learning  how  he  came  to  be 
In  the  house  of  these  strangers  was 
welcome  as  the  fine  breath  of  sincera 
feeling  In  the  plavV;  '  — .  '"' 


home  rulers  will  not  be  persuade-d  oti 
,  ommanded.  'The  higher  the  price  ot 
potatoes,  the  more  they  want  them. 
They  laugh  at  any  substitute,  rice, 
hominy,  samp.  Their  scorn  ll  the 
more  exasperating  because  few  of 
them  know  how  to  cooU  such  sul 
stitutes. 


1 


mme:  farrar'S  remark 


I ! 


Mme.  Geralc\ine  Farrar,  who  is  a 
ready  talker,  discussed  art,  men,  and 
other  things,  in  a  railway  station  of 
Chicago,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  I 
California.  At  least  some  one*  re- 
ported her  conversation,  and  she  has 
not  contradicted  the  report,  although 
unlike  other  singers,  she  may  be 
averse  to  publicity.  "She  decried  the 
false  economy  of  cutting  out  lobster 
and  caviar  just  because  there  is  a 
war.  'Somebody  has  to  eat  lobster 
and  caviar.'  "  And  so  there  are  men! 
who  now  drink  champagne  freely 
and  to  the  detriment  of  their  clock- 
work, arguing  that  France  is  sorely 
in  need  of  money. 

Xow  caviar  Is  an  acquired  taste, 
as  was  shown  long  ago  by  the  fa- 
miliar saying  in  "Hamlet."  Old  Ven- 
ner  in  his  treaties,  "Via  Recta  ad 
Vitam  Longam,"  spoke  of  this  "sauce 
which  begins  to  be  in  use  with  us, 
such  vain  affectors  are  we  of  novel- 
ties. It  is  prepared  of  the  spawne 
of  sturgeon;  the  very  name  doth  well 
express  its  nature,  that  It  is  good  to 
beware  of  it.  But  this  and  all  other 
noisome  sauces,  devised  only  to  aj- 
lure  the  stomach  and  palat  to  meats 
and  drinks,  a  leave  to  the  beastly  and 
Bacchanalian  meetings  of  drunkards 
and  African  belly-gods."  A  coarse 
Italian  proverb  also  shows  the  con- 
tempt in  which  caviar  was  long  held. 

Mme.  Farrar  might  say  that  by 
eating  caviar  she  encourages  a  home 
industry,  for  very  little  caviar  now 
comes  from  Russia;  and  that  com- 
mands an  exorbitant  price.  She  rea- 
sons, as  other  lovers  of  luxuries,  that 
extravagance  in  dress,  jewelry,  food; 
and  'drink  "maintains  many  in  employ- 
ment. This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 
Simpler  dress,  less  costly  jewels,  eat- 
ables and  drinkables  would  still  re- 
quire workwomen  and  workmen.  Itf 
any  should  lose  their  jobs,  there*  is  a 
loud  demand  for  men  and  women  In 
other  fields. 

Sensible  and  patriotic  people  are 
endeavoring  to  beJ  economical,  but 
not  extravagantly  economical.  They 
refuse  to  buy  things  that  would  be 
luxuries  in  time  ot<»peace.  .  They  en- 
deavor to  avoid  waste  in  the  house- 
hold   where  they  conrend,with  to- 


The  Herald  recently  spoke  of  Anno 
Turner  as  the  inventor  of  yellow  starch. 
Strutt  In  his  "Dresses  and  Habits" 
would  take  the  honor  away  from  her. 
We  quote  from  "the  Narrative  History 
of  King  James"  <(M51)  1"  "Somers 
Tracts":  ''Mistress  Anne  Turner,  whose 
sentence  was  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn 
in  her  yellow  ruff  and  cuffs,  being  she 
was  the  first  inventor  and  wearer  of 
that  horrid  garb."  Collier  in  a  note  to 
"Pierce  Pcnnilesse." ;  "blue  starch  was 
used  for  stiffening  ruffs,  etc.,  and  seems 
ito  have  preceded  yellow  starch,  which 
was  in  the  highest  fashion  in  the -reign 
o<  James  I.  Mrs.  Turner,  who  wa*  .ex- 
ecuted for  being  concerned  in  the  mur- 
Jer  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  a 
Anaker  of  it." 

J  Mr.  Francis  Watt,  in  that  delightful 
book,  "The  Law's  Lumber  Room,"  says 
that  she  invented  the  yellow  starch; 
"and  my  Lord  Coke  with  a  fihe  sense 
of  the  picturesque  ordained  her  to  hang 
in  the  yellow  Tinny  Ruff  and  Cuff." 
She  dressed  the  part  gallantly,  says  Mr. 
Watt,  quoting  from  some  old  account; 
"her  face  was  highly  rouged,  and  she 
wore  a  cobiveb  lawn  ruff,  yellow 
starched."  The  hangman  in  her  honor 
put  on  yellow  bands  and  cuffs,  but 
he  tied  her  hands  with  a  black  silk 
ribbon  she  had  provided,  as  well  'as  a 
black  veil  for  her  face."  Being  turned 
off.  she  seemed  to  die  quietly.  But 
yellow  starch  went  hopelessly  out  of 
fashion.". 

And  to  think  that  this  noble  dame 
has  no  page  devoted  to  her  in  the 
"National  Dictionary  of  Biography!" 

Still  in  Ignorance. 

Some  one  asked:  Who  invented  the 
"biled"  shirt?  As  yet  we  have  not  re- 
ceived an  answer.  Dr.  Cabanes  in  his 
"Indiscretions  de  l'Histoire"  has  exam- 
ined into  the  date  of  the  first  night- 
shirt. Who  was  the  first  man  in  Boston 
to  don  pyjamas  in  the  place  of  a 
"nighty"  ? 


The  Household  Doctor. 

ter  (hnlfe  *  °°*«n  "n0Pped.  and  a  good 

and  ro2foSSE? made  thereof  with  Olc- 
messc  of  pouage  in<*  much  every 

mcale  and  water,  and  so  m 

day  eaten  by  them  that  have  the 
jaundles;  for  ^™J™teX  cure 
6r  longter; m ifloubt  u * m  v  ^  goj 

them  thereof,  tr}°\",:n  h.  na8t  cure.  ' 

1  ion,  ^iX  ^l  cWm.de 
Or  else  a  spoonefuu  oi ■  >  ,  t|mc 
of  them  in  March,  or  any  d 

»'lr  Tna?ftttad«ugntkofnany 
so  long  in  a  nine  th  Bamp. 

doth  likewise >  perfect  often- 
Thlsls  very  tru*.  a  net  £  some  ln 

times  proved.    U  ",aul 
tower  or  five  dates. 
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Astor's  Staircase 


mansion-or  ^ ^^11  ofmalachite. 
Astor  has  a  stairc: as"'  .  blv.  ln  honor 
At  a  dinner,  £ -en.  Probab  n_ 
of  this  staircase,  he  took  e  sUe 

Heated  duchess.    To  ™»   ,     01.  „ftr  to 


■We,  too. 


have  a< 
not  of'. 


"Peeler." 

"J.  D.  K."  asks  whether  policemen 
were  ever  called  peelers  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  certainly  were  in  New 
Haven.  .  Ct...  ln  the  Seventies.  "Cop" 
and  "peeler"  were  then  Interchangeable 
terms  for  the  sworn  foe  of  Yale  stu- 
dents. "J.  D.  K."  calls  attention  to  the 
fact— he  quotes  the  T'seful  Brewer— that 
the  word  now  applied  to  a  thief  catcher 
\vas  applied  in  the  16th  century  to  rob- 
bers. Yes,  O  worthy  Brewer,  and  it 
was  the  meaning  as  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  but  the  word  was  also 
spelled  "piller"  and  in  other  ways.  The 
Herald  has  discussed  the  origin  of 
"peeler."  "Mrs.  Stowe  in  "Old  Town 
Folks"  uses  "peeler"  as  an  energetic 
term:  "She  was  spoken  of  with  ap- 
Iplause  as  a  slaver,  a  'peeler,'  a  roarer 
'to  w^ork."  In  western  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Sixties,  "peeler"  was  a  high  term  of 
praise,  perhaps  as  eulogistic  as  "cork 
tr." 

"J.  D.  K."  writes:  "There  is  an  old 
Irish  song  about  the  Banshee  Peelers, 
■who  one  dark  night  arrested  a  goat  by 
mistake.   The  goat  is  made  to  say: 

Meg-a-geg-geg,  let  go  my  leg." 

Or  I'll  give  you  8  puck  of  my  horn. 
This  word  "puck"  meaning  a  blow,  es- 
pecially one  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
Is  '  heard  ln  Lancashire,  Eng.,  and 
[America,  as  well/as  in  Ireland.  "Peeler'' 
in  dialect  has  several  meanings:  a  crab 
|that  has  cast  its  shell;  a  plant  that  im- 
poverishes the  ground;  a  crowbar;  a 
round  iron  bar  for  making  the  holes  in 
which  hop-poles  are  placed;  a  baker's \ 
shovel. 


Miss  Myrtle.  .  . 
Frauletn  Hchroeder. 
I'ercival  Pennyculk. 
Daphne  Kldllngton. 

Molly  Preston  

Frit? 


A  Backwoods  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags:      «J  '  I 

Many  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  sleigh 
riding  party,  engaged  in  the  Important; 
w  ork  of  Inspecting  the  turnpike  roads  I 
on  the  island  of  Montreal.    It  was  In 
the  depth  of  winter.    The  tour  of  In- 
spection was  made  by  short  stages,  the 
completion  of  each  stage  being  marked 
by  a  gathering  for  consultation  at  the 
nearest  house  of  public  entertainment. 
Some  members  of  the  party  showed  so 
little  sense  of  tho  seriousness  of  the  J 
duties  they  had  undertaken  as  to  make  j 
these  halts  occasions  for  exercises  of  a 
.purely  convivial  nature.    One  gentleman 
in  particular  persisted  in  leading  in  song 
at    every    stopping   place,    and  others 
joined  with  great  good  will  in  the  chor- 
uses.   The  most  popular  of  the  songs, 

|  Indeed  1  think  It  was  the  only  one.  had 
reference  -to  backwoods  life,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  think  it  began  with 
the  original  words,  "Come  all  ye,"  but 
I  may  be  mistaken.  However.  I  remem- 
ber the  refrain  ran  partly  like  this: 

If  you  can  card  and  spin, 

Wfl  can  plough  and  boe. 

And  we'll  riilt-  through  tbe  wild  woods 
j         And  bunt  the  buffalo. 
I    Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  sup- 
|.ply  the  text  of  the  song?  J.  K. 

Boston. 


"Yes."  she  replied.  . 
staircase  in  g^JJ^;  but  it  has.  been  ; 
S  n,1"laC  ,        the  spurs  of  crusaders  " 

THE  COPLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COPLEY  THE ATRE— ' 'Th e  Man  Who 
Stayed  at  Home,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by 
Lechroero  AVorrall   and  J.   E.  Harold  • 
Terry,  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
London,  Dec.  10,  1914;  transferred  to  the 
Apollo  Theatre/London,  March  20,  Wirt.  : 
Produced  in  New  York  as  "The  White!; 
Feather"  at  tho  Comedy  Theatre,  New } 
York.  Feb.  5,  1315:  ln  Boston  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre,  Sept.  6,  1015. 

.Tcvhn  Preston,  \J.  P....H.  Conway  WtalrtMd  , 
.Florence  l.c<  lei'-q  | 
.  .  .  .Beatrice  Miller  I 
. . . Leonard  Craske 
.  .  .  l.illinn  Woollarrt 

 Dorie  Sawyer  3 

.  .  .Fred  W.-  Permaln 

■Miriam  li*.         .'  Fl"'lll8^Re^n 

•Christopher  Brent  ,•  •I-eo."  &0J?2" 

Mrs.  Sanderson  Jessamine  >Wco™be 

fOarl  Sanderson  Canvron  Matthews 

Corporal  Atkins  <- as^cr-V\  e?t 

When  this  play  was  produced  at  the 
Plvmouth  Theatre  with  the  title  "The 
White  Feather,"  Mr.  Gordon  took  the 
part  of  Pennyculk  and  Albert  Brown 
the  part  of  Christopher.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  again  the  atOWV;  Cn* 
toplier,  in  the  secret  service  of  England, 
thwarts  the  plot  of  Germans  at  an  Eng- 
lish   seaside    boarding    house.  These 
Germans  are  running:  the  mistress  of 
the  boarding  house,  Miss  Schroeder,  who 
had  lived  in  England  for  20.  years.  <  arl 
in  the  British  admiralty,  Fritz  the  but- 
ler, all  devoted  to  the  fatherland,  ready 
to  die  for  the  Kaiser.    Christopher  plays 
the  silly  ass,  is  accused  of  cowardice 
and  at  last,  of  being  a  German  spy. 
There  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  comedy  and 
melodrama,  wilh  a   concealed  wireless 
apparatus,  carrier  pigeons,  flash  lights, 
bomb,  revolvers,  dictoferaph.  what  not. 
There  are  plots  and  counter-plots;  and 
through   them  .all   Christopher   is  im- 
perturbable, silly  when  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  play  the  fool,  simple  and  nat-  ( 
ural  with  the  girl  Molly,  who  believes 
in  him,  although  hU  behavior  is  mys-  t  t 
terious.   swift  and  terribly  in  earnest 
with  his  fellow  spy  Miriam,  manly  and 
heroic  in  the  last  -scene  with  Carl.    No  | 
wonder  that  flic  play  had  a.  long  run  in  j 
London.    If  one  is  surprised  that  jesting  , 
was  acceptable  to  the.  English  in  a  play  | 
that  deals  with  England's  danger,  there  i 
are  the  cartoons  of  the  soldier  Bairns-  j 
father,  picturing  humorously  life  in  the 
trenches.    The  play  is  singularly  appro- 
priate at  this  time;  it  was  particularly 
so  last  night  when  tho  evening  jour- 
nals carried  the  new*  of  a  spy  in  the 
navv  department  of  this  country.  , 
The  play  is,  indeed,  entertaining,  with- 
out regard  to  present  conditions.  Curi-  , 
oslty  is  at  onco  excltfd;  the  interest  is  ; 
maintained  throughout.   It  is  a  pleasure 
to  add  that  the  performance,  was  ex-  m 
cellent  in  many  ways,  and  greatly  en-  H 
joyed  by  an  audienco  that  filled  the  , 
house  completely.  The  play  should  have  . , 
a  long  and  prosperous  run.  j 
Mr.  Gordon  put  anothor  feather  in  Ins  i 
cap    but  not  the  white  feather  offered 
to  him  in  scorn  by  pretty  Miss  Woollard. 
That  he  could  play  the  silly  ass  with  a  I 
monocle  was  taken  for  granted:  he  has.K 
shone  in  similar  roles  before  this:  bui  | 
the  transition  between  the  cheerful  idiot 
and  the  alert  secret  service  man  was 
deftlv  made.  The  character  of  the  man 
was  changed,  not  merely  the  voice;  not 
merely  the  outward  hearing.   There  was 
strength  in  the  more  stirring  moments; 
there  was   finesse  in  the  whole  im- 
personation 

But  Mr.  Gordon  was  not  llic  only  one 
that  deserves  praise.  Miss  Relph,  a  new 
comer,  was  a  fascinating  Miriam, 
spirited  in  her  work  with  Christopher, 
seductive  and  convincing  in  the  scene 
with  Carl.  Miss  Sawyer  was  pleasingly 
ingenuous  as  the  trustful  Molly.  Mis 


^fowcombo  was  sufficiently  high-toned 
ihe  Cerman  widow  niusquerading  as 
Mrs.    Sanderson,    while    Miss  LecUrea 
was  amusin-  in  an  eccentric  part  The 
me„  in  the  company  were  adequate.  Mr. 
Permaln's    butler   was   careful  y  con* 
ceived.  Mr.  Matthews  would  easily  hav* 
n-issed  for  a  Gorman  w(th  a  good  com- 
mand of  English.   Mr.  Wlngftold  »ve 
one  a  good  Idea  of  a  WustcrlnK  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  type  that  has  OBurea 
In  English  novels  and  in  Punch,  but 
would  he  not  be  stljl  more  effective  H 
he  were  to  be  vocally  more  moderate? 
Of  late  he  has  been  given  to  r°arinfe. 
The  play  is  in  three  acts,  and  they  are 

fall  until  after  U  o'clock.  There  was 
no  need  of  this. 


Over  20  years  ago  Jules  Lcmaitre,  dis- 
cussing the  play  "Magda,"  wrote:  "As 
German  Socialists  continue  to  love  their 
Kaiser,  the  insurgents  of  German  litera- 
ture continue  in  submission  to  the  charm 
of  tradjtioni  At  bottom  the  spirit  of 
revolt  is  not  in  this  people.  Alas!  it  is 
perhaps  so  much  the  better  for  this  folk." 


Nobly  Planned. 
The  inscription  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Giles's  Matlock  (Eng.) 
Is  of  Interest  in  these  days  when  women 
are  filling  the  places  of  men. 

Here  lies  romantic  Phoebe, 
Half  Ganymede,  half  Hebe: 
A  maid  of  mutable  condition. 
A  Jockey,  cowherd  and  musician. 
According  to  the  historian  Hutton, 
this  Phoebe  Brown  "undertakes  any 
kind  of  manual  labor,  as  holding  the 
plough,  driving  the  team,  thatching  the 
barn,  using  the  flail:  but  her  chief  avo- 
cation is  breaking  horses  at  a  guinea 
per  week.  She  •  is  fond  of  Pope  and 
Shakespeare,  is  a  self-taught  and  capa- 
ble instrumentalist,  and  supports  the 
bass  viol  in  Matlock  Church."  The 
same  writer  says  that  she  could  lift  one 
hundredweight  in  each  hand  and  carry 
fourteen  score.  She  could  sew,  knit,  cook 
and  spin,  "while  possessing  every  accom- 
paniment to  the  female  character  except 
modesty."  She  never  knew  fear.  "She 
gave  no  affront,  but  offered  to  fight  any 
man  who  gave  her  one."  The  excellent 
Phoebe  departed  this  life  in  1S34  when 
she  was  81  years  old. 


Early  Schooling. 

How  many  of  our  bright-eyed  boys  ln 
school,  seniors  in  college,  grown-up  pro- 
tectionists or  free  traders,  know  how 
Canada  was  so  named?  We  could  not 
have  answered  the  question  for  a  wil- 
derness of  monkeys,  trained  or  natural. 
But  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  "Words 
and  Places,"  conjes  to  the  rescue.  "Can- 
ada is  the  enchorial  word  for  a  village. 
When  the  French  explorers  first  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  would  seem  that, 
pointing  to  the  land,  they  asked  its  name, 
while  the  natives  thought  they  required 
the  name  given  to  the  collected  wigwams 
on  the  shore,  and  replied,  'Canada.'  " 
"Enchorial"  sent  us  to  the  dictionary, 

looking  back  on  school  life  in  our 
little  village,  we  are  convinced  that  our 
lessons  in  geography  and  American  his- 
tory wore  superficial,  ridiculously  super- 
ficial. For  a  year  or  two  we  knew  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  block 
house  in  New  England  and  we  believed 
that  the  French  were  "a  g^ay  people, 
fond  of  dancing,  silks,  lkces  and  light 
wines."  The' country  that  was  pictured 
in  the  most  brilliant  color  on  the  map 
was  the  one  that  chiefly  interested  us. 
Russia  was  known  to  us  by  a  picture 
of  persons  in  a  sleigh  pursued  by  wolves. 
We  were  '  under  the  impression  that 
•Italians  spent  their  time  in  dancing  the 
tarantella,  when  they  -were  not  running 
away  from  lava  pouring  down  the  sides 
of  a  volcano.  Are  these  "branches  of 
education"  better  taught  today? 


Miller's  ma»-up,  facial  play  and  speech 
as  the  vlpffii 


Submarine  Instruction. 

The  men  of  the  American  destroyers 
have  something  to  learn  from  our  fellows 
as  to  the  avoidance  of  submarines.  Be- 
fore the  war  we  ourselves  had  need  of 
teaching.  At  manoeuvres,  up  beside  an 
admiral's  ship  popped  a  submersible. 
•'Have  taken  the  liberty  of  torpedoing 
you,  sir."  reported  the  lieutenant.  "You 

fce  <}  d!"  sweetly  replied  the  admiral. 

Lieutenant,  under  weight? of  comminatory 
metal,  dived,  to  reappear  on  the  other 
side.  "Torpedoed  you  again,  sir."  "You 
be  d — d  again."  Damned  and  diving 
seven  times,  our  man  morally  riddled, his 
admiral's  vessel,  then  homeward  sailed 
rejoicing. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Balfour  in  Service. 

London  Journals  toll  us  of  incidents  in  • 
Mr.  Balfour's  early  life  that  were  not 
mentioned  when  ho  was  last  in  this 
country.    It  seems  that  in  our  civil  war 
he>  supported  the  northern  cause.  There 
was  a  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire.  Thev 
Balfours  did  their  own  work  at  home 
and  gave  to  relief  funds  the  sum  saved  ' 
in  servants' s  wages.  Mr.  Balfour  cleaned 
the  boots  and  knives  and  worked  in  th«  j 
vegetable  garden.    His  sisters  'did  the 
cooking.  ' 

This  reminds  us  of  a  story  attributed? 
to  Lincoln,  perhaps  not  known  to  the! 


sh  German  old  maid  took 
n  life,  in  Berlin.  Miss 
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Hardanrer  (  Br 


Were  fathered  on  him.  II  is  undoubtedly  H 
true  that  there  was  u  Rabelaisian  streak  | 
In  Lincoln's  nature,  as  there  was  In  I 
Shakespeare,  Martin  Luther  and  othar  H 
great  and  good  men.' 

MARINES  SCORE 
HIT  AT  KEITH'S 

Florence  Moore,  who  has  von  dts- 1^ 
tlnetlon  on  the  musical  comedy  stage.  I' 
assisted  by  her  brother  Frank,  Is  the  E 
headline  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's  IB 
Theatre  this  week.  Last  evening  there  .j 
was  a  large  and  highly  pleased  audi-  . 
enre. 

Miss  Moore's  style  Js  unique;  there  Isp 
alw-avs  the  thought  of  one  enjoying  her 
work  and  of  working  for  the  enjoyment || 
Of  others.  Nor  are  her  efforts  in  any 
sense  laborious,  for  there  is  spontaniety 
and  snap  to  everything  she  does.  Miss 
Moore  Ts  first  of  all  the  comedienne,  and 
her  songs  are  given  with  her  familiar 
stvle  of  facial  play  that  is  not  only  good 
'  comedv  "business,"  but  none  the  less 
pertinent.  Most  of  the  actress'-s  work 
tends  to  the  burlesque,  but  in  all  this 
Fhe  intensifies  the  excellence  of  her  art 
with  the  underlying  vein  of  human 
touch.  Brother  Frank,  used  to  excellent 
purpose  as  a  foil  for  the  comedienne, 
was  none  the  less  interesting  in  his  vari- 
ous numbers.  The  facility  and  elegance 
of  bis  cane  manipulation  would  gladden 
the  heart  of  Jean  Buvat.  Mr.  Stllwell 
was  at  ihe  piano. 

'"I  he  Bride  Shop,"  featuring  Andrew 
Tomhop.and  introducing  many  new  faces 
In  the  ensemble,  repeated  its  success  or 
a  season  ieo.  | 

One  of  the  big  hits  of  this  w-eek  s  bill 
was  the  bayonet  drill  of  the  Lnited 
States  marines.  This  act,  which  is  given 
In  the  interest  of  rccruiyng.  had  an 
added  interest  last  evening  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  rookies  for  the  more  sea- 
soned marines,  as  announced.  There 
was  an  unusual  demonstration  as  the 
act  ended  with  a  salute  to  the  colors. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Leo  Beers. 
In  his  distinctive  pianolcgue;  William 
and  Margaret  Cutty,  in  an  instrumental 
and  voe;U  ->ct;  the  Shnrroeks.  In  a  com- 
edy sketch,  introducing  a  second-sight 
feature;  Bonnie  Gaylard  and  Iva  Lanc- 
ton,  in  a  burnt-cork  act;  Kdna  Munscy. 
in  a  group  of  songs,  and  Duffy  and 
Davis,  in  a  trick  bicycle  act.  , 

ARTHUR  HACKETT  PLEASES 
POP  CONCERT  AUDIENCE 

\Young  Tenor  Singj  in  German 
j    with  Great  Beauty  of  Tone  and 
Emotional  Eloquence. 

!  Another  week  af  the  Tops,  directed 
by  Agidc  Jacchia.  began  last  evening  at 
I  Symphony  Hall.  There  is  now  oom- 
I  pl.  te  accord  between  the  Italian  con- 
jductor  and  the  nu  mbers  of  the  niches* 
lira,  while  his  musicianly  qualities  and 
energetic  readings  add  greatly  to'  the 
]  pleasure  of  the  concerts. 

The  program  was  attractive.  Verdi's 
'  i  overture.      "The      Sicilian      Vespers  "  : 
$  Waldteufcl's      waltz.  "Estudlantina"; 
,,'Suppe's  overture.  "Poet  and  Peasant." 
5j  were  among  the  numbers.   Mr.  lladley's 
Fascination  and  Capriccio.  pretty  pieces, 
pleased   lN>  audience   and*  the  second 
was  repeated.   Mr.  N  a  gel's  *»lso  caprice 
'  ,"Tllla."  skilfully  orchestrated,  was  ef- 
fective and  displayed  imagination.  This, 
too    was  repented  while  both  he  and 
Mr.'  Hartley  acknowledged  the  applause 
'  I  for  their  compositions. 

'    The.  feature,  of  the  evening,  however, 
■  .  was  the  appearance  of  Arthur  Hackett. 
This  voung  tenor's  singing  was  greatly  u 
admired  earlitr  in  the  season  when  he/ 
was  the  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  In  Liszt's  "Faust"  pvm-l 
phon'v.     Last   evening  he  sang  Lohen- 
grin's Narrative  from  tho  third  at*  ofb 
Wagner  s  opera.    Perhaps  he  wjshed«to  ; 
prowdc  those  who  praise  the  efficiency! 
of  Americans  in  German  opera  with  an-* 
other  effective  argument.     Ho.  sans  inl 
German,  with  great  beauty  ol  tone,  ad-L 
mirable  phrasing,  emotional  eloquence! 
Later   he   sansr   Liza  Lehmann  s  Ah.l 
Morn   of   Mv.    Delight,"    and.  recalled! 
added  In  the  program.    Mr.  Hackett  isi 
unusually  gifted.    His  voice  alone  pn  j 
;Cre»t    pleasure,    and   he-  has  mastctcdl 
ilhe  a*  of  singing  simple  songs  effect 
I  lively  without   undue  sentimentality.  | 
1    The  program  for  tonight.  "Norwegian 
Night."  will  he  as  follows: 

\  Overture,  "l-hrl.t  fnvalry"  Su"'>e 

'  Waltz.  fPrMni  ef  l.ovc  .  . . 


ll.lemover  fra  Ungrats... 

Kr.  V 

vesian  SinKln*  Society.  A. 
Conductor  I 
Star  Kpnit»iefl  Rainier." 


i  singing  Inl 

ind  her  doc-  I 


pose  both."  "Very  well."  answered  the 
physician,  "suppose  I  go  to  the  opera 
and  see  you  in  the  role  and  thereafter 
it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  decide  where 
to  vaccinate."  Following:  the  next  per- 
formance of  Thais'  the  medico  wrote: 
"I  think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  Is 
to  swallow  it.  "—Musical  Courier. 
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BREAD  EXTRA 

Mr.  James  W.  Gerard  some  days 
I  ago  suggested  that  there  should  be 
•  aii  extra  charge  for  bread  and  rolls 
'.  in    restaurants    and    hotel  dining 
rooms.    "This  would  mean  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  wheat  for  the  allies." 
"Enormous"  is  here  perhaps  an  Enor- 
mous word,  but  the   extra  charge 
would  be  of  some  service. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  bread  is 
foolishly,  one  might  say.  wickedly 
wasted;  and  not  only  by  high-spirited 
college  students  throwing  it  in  a  din- 
ing hall  at  their  fellows  or  at  some 
'passing  visitor.    In  an  English  town 
I  a  few  woks  ago  a  woman  who  had 
I  gayly  tossed  some  bread,  about  four 
I  pounds  of  it.  into  a  dust-bin,  was 
'fined  £5.  or  sentenced  to  prison  for 
two  months.    On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  London  restaurant  the  controller's 
injunction  to  economize  is  followed 
by  placing  baskets  of  bread  on  the 
table  and  allowing  the  customer  to 
I  take  what  he  wants  for  a  penny. 
Inconsistency  is  not  confined  to  the 
doings  of  the  censor. 

It  is  a  question  whether  an  extra 
charge  for  bread  would  seriously  dis- 
turb many  Americans.    It  would  not 
affect  those  who  are  trying  to  "keep 
their  figure."    The  man  in  the  song, 
who  was  refused  bread  with  one  fish- 
ball,  was  probably  more  annoyed  by 
the' publicity  of  the  refusal  than  by 
the  refusal  itself.   The  stuffing  one's 
self  with  bread  between  courses  is 
not  only  fattening,  it  Is  an  aesthetic 
solecism.   The  palate  is  blunted;  the 
next  dish  is  not  fully,  appreciated. 
Yet    the    epicure    Charles  Astor 
Bristed  insisted  that  at  the  ideal  din- 
ner there  should  be  plenty  of  bread 
and  an  individual  carafe  of  water 
near  each  guest.    The  French  are 
great  bread-eaters,  while  it  is  said 
that  Englishmen  eat  less  bread  and 
more  meat  than  most  civilized  races, 
land  this  has  long  been  so,  for  a 
French  traveler  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
1  century  estimated  that  an  amount  of 
bread    which    would    scarcely  be 
enough  for  a  Frenchman  of  ordinary 
appetite  would  suffice  three  hungry- 
Englishmen.    As  the  art  of  making 
good  bread  is  not  generally  known 
in  England,  there  is  an  explanation 
of  the  comparatively  small  consump- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  hot  bread  eaten  by  | 
Americans  excites  the  indignation  of 
the  stomach  and  the  wonder  of  for- 
eigners. Physicians  and  economists 
may  preach  the  gospel  of  whole 
wheat  bread,  but  their  sermons  fall 
on  stony  ground.  Man  likes  the 
things  that  are  injurious  and  dis- 
likes the  reasonableness  or  neces- 
sity of  thrift.  Some  may  be  encour- 
aged in  the  abuse  of  bread  simply 
because  there  is  an  extra  charge  for 
it.  Nor  are  the  poor  always  the  most 
saving. 

We  read  that  German  jokes,  "which  I 
have  been  the  mainstay"  of  the  come- 1 
dians  at  the  Century  Theatre.  Los  An- 
geles, have  had  their  day.    "With  the, 
advent  of  the  war.  the  jokes  have  lost 
favor  with  the  public,  and  the  business 
dwindled  to  nothing." 

This  takes  us  back  to  the  old  days 
when  no  vaude\ille.  or  variety  show,  as 
It  was  then  called,  was  complete  without 
a  "German  comedian  ''  We  see  him  now 
with  wooden  shoes  galumplng  over  th« 
stage,  with  a  thick  cheese  and  sausage 
.  accent,  and  singing  in  a  beery  voice  his 
'  passion  for  Gretchen.    Woe*  he  said : 
,  "Was  1st?"  the  audience  roared;  when 
'  he    mentioned    sauerkraut   strong  men 
beat    their    sides.     Would    the  Rogers 
brothers    repeat    their   success  today'.' 
Would  even  J.  K.  Emmett  be  applauded. 
Graceful  and  fascinating  as  he  was  In 
his  palmy  years?    As  for  that  matter, 
would  Tony  Pastor  be  a  drawing  card, 
or  Milt  G.  Barlow  "in  his  great  imper- 


German  Measles. 

As-  the  World  Wags  : 

"German"  measles  came  to  be  applied 
fas  queried  June  5)  apparently  by  an 
unconscious  prophecy:  the  harshest 
phork  of  the  war.  to  us  hitherto,  has 
been  to  learn  that  "German"  is  equiva- 
lent to  "snake  in  the  grass,"  "seeming- 
ly harmless  but  really  deadly."  So- Ger- 
man measles  has  been  regarded  as  al- 
most negligible,  but  this  feature  Is  as 
untrue  as  the  German.  Any  kind  of 
measles  Is  more,  dangerous  than  scarlet 
fever  and  many  other  'severe  diseases.' 
and  fto  quote  the  final  conclusion  by 
Dr.  D.  M.  Lewis,  epidemiologist  to  the 
New  Haven  board  of  health,  In  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  May  21, 
1917,  pp.  742-3):  "German  measles  Is 
not  a  diagnosis,  and  as  such  Is  un- 
necessary In  medical  nomenclature.  It 
Is  either  true  measles  or  true  grippe."  | 
The  deaths  and  permanent,  resulting, 

Injuries  from  measles  are  appalling,  and' 
i  the  danger  of  its  infection  can  be 
judged  from  the  recent  thousand  cases 
!  In  Toledo  alone.  So  the  Lord  deliver  us 
I  from  measles,  frankly  such  or  "Ger- 
lltinn."  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 
Boston. 

I  Mr.  Aab  adds:  "Please  give  the  dates  of 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  article  on  wag- 
ging the  ears  and  of  the  subsequent  let- 
ters, so  that  I  may  purchase  copies.  No 
one  seems  yet  to  have  mentioned  the 
occasional  connection  between  power  to 
move  the  shell  of  the  cor  and  somnambu- 
lism and  hysteria.  isbe  Men  lmikoff  s 
•Prolongation  of  Life.'  p.  207.)  'One  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  court  was  to  see  thi 
Empress  Marie  Louise  make  her  eai 
turn  on  itself.'  (The  Duchesse  d'Aban- 
tes's  'Memoirs."  cited  in  t:abanes's  'Curi- 
osities of  -Medicine,'  p.  219.1  This  is  an 
atavistic  trait  more  pronounced  than  my 
own.  which  la  merely  the  ordinary  car- 
wagging."  . 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  was  published  it 
the  Herald  of  May  a.  Other  letters  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  wagging  one's 
cars  were  published  in  the  Herald  ol 
May  22  (letters,  written  by  Mr.  John  1 1 
Carrlck  and  "Auribns  Biectis*'),  May  2 
(by  "Wigwag"),  June  7  (by  "A.  M.  P.") 


Pockets  and  Tobacco. 

It  Is  said  in  London  that  the  reascn 
"smoking  is  becoming  so  Increasingly 
'  popular  among  women,  who  are  even 
taking  to  pipes,  is  that  women  for  the 
first  time  In  memory  are  providing 
themselves  with  pockets  on  a.  lavish 
scale.  With  ample  pocket  room  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  women  smokers 
—where  to  keep  matches  and  cigarettes 
(not  to  mention  pipes  and  pouch)-has 
been  overcome." 

Close  observers  have  Informed  us  that 
some  women  carry  cigarettes  and 
matches  where  other  women  are  In  the 
habit  of  secreting  money.  Perhaps  some 
member  of  the.  Society  for  Physical  Re- 
search can  tell  us  whether  this  informa- 
tion Is  well  founded.  Intelligent  apes 
have  been  taught  to  smoke.  We  have 
heard  of  the  boxing  kangaroo.  If  the 
kangaroo  could  learn  to  smoke  he  could 
carry  his  pipe  and  tobacco  bag  or  even 
a  box  of  cigars  in  his  natural  and 
thoughtfully  provided  pocket. 

Who  Cares? 

"Rhine  wine  prices  soar."  Let  them. 
Even  stout  German  consumers  have  as- 
sured us  that  dally  drinking  of  white 
Rhine  wines  does  great  harm  to  the 
kidnevs 

A  STATUE  TO  HEINE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Tour  editorial  "New  Jersey  Chauvtn- 
ists"  of  June  8  was  too  good  to  have 
It  marred  by  any  inaccuracy".  Therefore, 
nermit  me  to  make  note,  that  at  last, 
within  ™«y  recent  years,  a  statue  was, 
Reeled  to  Heine  at  Frankfort-on-the-. 
P^<U,e  Ko^ela  £  -cu^ 


u-op  June  !*• 

TERESA  CARRENO 


'f'7 


Any  review  of  the  extraordinarily 
long  and  brilliant  career  of  Mme. 
Carreno.  whose  death  is  reported, 
brings  up  a  question  in  art.  Mme. 
Carreno  for  many  years  was  num- 
bered among  the  Amazons  of  the 
piano,  with  Miss  aus  der  Ohe  and 
Mme.  Sophie  Menter.  They,  and  there 
were  others,  were  uncommonly  virile 
in  performance.  The  three  mentioned 
were  conspicuous  for  force,. brilliance 
and  a  demoniacal  spirit. 

Saint-Saens.  reviewing  an  orches- 
tral score  of  Augusta  Holmes,  re- 
marked: "Women  are  curious  when 
they   seriously  concern  themselves 


ell,  to  make  one  forget  tttat  tl 
women;  to  show  an  overflowing  viril-1 

Ity,  not  reflecting  that  precisely  thisi 

anxiety  reveals  the  woman."   No  one 

could  say  that  the  fascinating  Mme. 

Carreno  was  not  a  woman.  She  had 
four  husbands  and  five  children.  In 

private  life  she  was  eminently  wom- 
anly. Yet  as  a  pianist  she  was  con- 
spicuous for  qualities  that  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  male. 

There  are  male  pianists  who  have 
the  caressing  and  wooing  touch  that 
one  might  think  peculiar  to  women 
in  their  art;  Vladimir  de  Pachmann 
Is  a  noteworthy  example;  but  he  and 
others  have  shown  on  occasion  that 
they,  too.  could  storm  and  dazzle.  Is 
It  that  "the  mother"  predominates  in 
their  nature?  Rubinstein  could  thun- 
der and  lighten  in  tho  concert  hall, 
but  he  could  also  "roar  you  as  gently 
as  any  sucking  dove.''  No  one  since 
has  surpassed  hini  in  delicacy  and 
intimate  appeal  when  the  music  m 
these  demands. 

Or  is  it  that,  after  all,  as  some 

I  travelers  and  anthropologists  inslsT 
woman  is  inherently  the  stronger? 
Swinburne,  considering  the  compara- 
tive influence  of  women  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  re-] 
marked  in  one  of  his  long,  highly- 

•  colored  and  surging  sentences  that 
the  ."weaker"  sex  "has  given  the  final 
and  crownins  proof  of  its  unquestion- 
able superiority  in  strength  by  ltsj 
truly  preternatural  success  in  per- 
suading the  weaker  half  of  humanity 
[  to  call  and  perhaps  to  believe  itself 
the  stronger."  Perhaps,  then,  these] 
Amazons  of  the  piano  are  faithlesB  bj 
their  sex  in  allowing  males  to  see 

i  '  that  a  supposedly  gentle  woman  can 
equal  them  in  virtuoso  force.  Th« 
answer  Is  that.  true,  convincing,  irre 
"sistible  virility  includes  a.capacltj 
for  infinite  tenderness. 

Mme  Teresa  C;  rreno,  whose  death  Is 
reported,  played  the  piano  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  in  Music  Hall  on  Jan.  2, 
I8«3r  when  she  was  in  her  10th  year 
Mathilde  Phillipps  sang.  Mme.  Carreno 
played  here  for  the  last  time  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Dec.  10,  1916.  when  she 
was  nearly  63  years  old.  Louis  Graveure 
-uang  at  this  concert. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
ffinance  at  Caracas.  Venezuela.  A  revo- 
lution drove  the  family  to  New  York.  At 
■  he  age  of  9  Teres*,  played  the  piano  at 
J\  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Music  for 
fcier  benefit.    Mme.  d'Angri,  Castle,  the 
■tenor,    Campbell,    the   bass.  Theodore 
{fThomas  and  others  took  part.  When  she 
•{appeared  in  Boston  she  was  described 
las  "a  child  of  9  years  with  fine  head  and 
face  full  of  Intelligence.  Spanish  look- 
ing. •'•  •  Her  playing  would  charm 
even  if  she  were' not  a  child."  John  S. 
Dwlght  wrote  of  her:  "Tho  child's  face 
beams   with   intelligence   and  genius. 
These  speak,  too.  in  her  touch.  In  a  cer- 
tain untaught  life  that  there  is  In  her 
.plaving.   It  is  a  precious  gift.   O  treat 
St  reverently  and  tenderly,  educate  it. 

save  it.  and  not  let  the  temptation  of 
v  dazzling  success  or  gain  exhaust  It  ere 
•  Its  prime.   •   *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt 
"I  of  real  talent  here:  may  it  only  have 
1  wise  training,  and  not  be  early  wasted 
before  publics'.    It  is  too  precious  for 
continual  exposure.    Such  gifts  are  •of 
God.  and  not  to  be  prostituted  for  mere 

Mr.  Dwlght's  prayer  was  richly  an- I 
pwered,  Teresa's  first  teachers  were  her1 
father.  Julio  Hoheune.  and  Gottschalk. 
She  went  to  Paris  where  she  studied 
'  with    Georges    Matthias,    a    pupil  ofi 
Chopin    In  1866  she  achieved  success  In 
i|  Paris  by  playing  at  a  concert  given  byl 
'j  Vivler.  an  extraordinary    horn  player! 
land  a  still  more    extraordinary  manJ 
I  whoso    pranks    amused    Napoleon  tnd 
!  Little,  and  his  court.     Vivler  wrote  (1 
little    book,    a    compilation    of  st"Pidl 
commonplaces  that  one  hears   In  thel 
street  as  a  guest,  as  a  host,  in  all  walks! 
of  life.   Paul  Smith  in  a  Paris  journal 
described  Teresa  at  that  time  as  "beau- 
tiful as  a  Galatea  just  leaving  the  chisel 
of  a  new  Pygmalion."  For  many  yearsl 
ohe  was  radiantly  handsome.  I 
Later  Teresa  took  lessons  of  Rub  n-l 
stein.  She  played  In  European  countries 
for  six  vears  and  sang  the  part  of  thel 
Queen  of  Navarre  in  "The  Huguenots 
In  England.   When  she  returned  to  Bos- 
ton she  was  a  member  of  a  conceit 
company  that  Included  Carlotta  Pattl  I 
Annie  Louise  Cary.  Mario,  the  tenorj 
Roneoni.  the  baritone,  and  Emlte  Sanj 


ret.  violinist,  whom  she  married 
He  was  then  21  years  old-  In  Ml 
1876.  she  took  the  part  of  Zerllni 
"Don  Giovanni"  at  the  Boston  The 
The  career  of  this  remarkable  WO 
i.  known  to  all:  her  triumphs  In 


pletrn  Thev..  too,  were  divorced,  rrom 
f}»2  to  1896  she  was  the  wife  of  that  mu- , 
trical  gnome.  Eugene  d'Albert.  After  | 
their  divorce  she  said  good-naturedly, 
-that  from  him  she  had  learned  much, 
•bout  the  Interpretation  of  Beethoven 
Her  last  husband  was  Arthur  TagUa- 1 
ph  '  n.  with  whom  she  lived  happily. 

Ranked  among  the  great  pianists  of  • 
the  world,  slio  sang  in  opera,  and  once 
In  Venezuela  she  not  only  managed  an 
Italian   opera    company,    hut  fo'r  three 
weeks  ('inducted  the  performances.  She. 
composed  a  string  quartet,  many  piano  jf 
Bfccc.x.  and  the  music  of  the  National  ;' 
p,mn  of  Venezuela.     Before  1889  she'r 
as   considered  a   fascinating  pianist;  f 
Iter  that  year  she  developed  a  broader 
Kyle;    her   interpretations  /\\ere   of   a, -J 
■pre  thoughtful,  deeper  nature.   For  a  I 
fee  she  was   conspicuous  chiefly  for 
brilliance,   dash,  a  demoniacal  energy. 
In  her  later  years  before  age  compelled  I 
prudence  and  cooled  her  virtuoso  blood  j 
she  retained  these  qualities,  while  her 
performance  of  the  greater  compositions  | 
nas  on  a  higher  and  a  nobler  plane. 


A  Disappointing  Flag. 

The  latest  wheeze  of  Mr.  Oliver  Her- 
tford is  thus  reported.  At  the  Players', 
Hew  York,  It  is  the  custom  as  in  certain 
[clubs  of  this  city,  to  display  a  club  flag 
at  half  mast  when  a  member  dies.  Mr. 
Eferford  recently  seeing  a  display  of  this 
mature,  remarked  to  a  friend:  "I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Players  for  many 
Rears.  I  have  never  seen  this  flag  hung 
fjcut  for  the  right  man." 


Whale  Meat. 

The  department  of  commerce  advises 
ftis  to  eat  whale  and  live  cheaper.  We 
lire  reminded  that  whales  and  porpoises 
vfcre  mammals  md  their  flesh  is  meat 
jjot  fish.  "In  -xture'e  appearance  and 
Baste"  they  tv-iiiible  beef,  though  the 
{color  Is  darker  red." 

*A  word  to  those  thinking  of  buying 
a  whale  for  home  consumption  and 
Jwmgine  it  in  the  woodshed  or  back 
id:  Read  Hermen  Melville's  "Moby 
Dick."  You  will  then  know  that  at  least 
one  Nantucket  whaler  Insisted  that. 
Vwhale  steaks  should  be  served  nearly  I 
iw,  if  not  bleedln»v' 

PassThg  the  provision  shops,  one.  is 
Struck  by  the  large  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus, with  fat  st,alks,  "native  grass?'  and 
one  considers  the  cost ;  but  the  biggest 
asparagus  is  not  always  the  best.  Brillat- 
Savarin  once  saw  a  great  bunch  In  Paris 
marked  f.40.  He  said  to  the  vendor: 
"Hardly  any  one  but  a  prince  or  a  king 
could  eat  that  asparagus."  To  which 
the  woman  replied :  "You  are  wrong ; 
bunches  like  this  never  enter  palaces 
where  they  wish  what  is  fine  and  not 
what  Is  magnificent." 

Let  no  one  be  shocked  because  the 
Greek  or  the  Italian  puts  out  the  sign 
"native  grass."  It  is  try*  that  Dialect 
Notes  of  this  country  says  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  "sparrow  grass"  is  common 
among  grocers,  but  the  abbreviation  was 
In  good  usage  in  England  nearly  200 
years  ago.  Jt  is  in  one  of  Hood's  poems: 

Ml«*  WIrains.  -with  some  grass  upon  her  fork, 
To.-«e(l  it  Just  like  a  haymaker  at  work. 

And  in  another  poem  of  Hood's,  "A 
Purdic  Dinner,"  we  find: 

You  then  make  a  cut  on 
Some  Lan*  big  as  Mutton: 
And  ask  for  seme  grass  too 
Rut  that  jron  must  pass  too; 
It  served  the  first  twenty, 
But  toast  there  is  plenty. 

It  Is  "grass,"  not  sparrow  grass,  not 
asparagus  in  "Bleak  House." 

There  Is  a  delightful  note  in  John  Wal- 
ker's "Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary" 
(London,  1791):  "Asparagus.  This  word 
la  vulgarly  pronounced  'sparrowgrass.' 
It  may  be  observed  that  such  words- as 
'the  vulgar  do  not  know  how  to  spell,  and 
which  convey  no  definite  idea  of  the 
thing,  are  frequently  changed  by  them 
into  such  words  as  they  do  know  how  to 
spell,  and  which  do  convey  some  definite 
idea.  The  word  in  question  is  an  instance 
of  It;  and  the  corruption  of  this  word  in- 
to 'sparrowgrass'  is  so  general  that  'as- 
paragus' has  an  air  of  stiffness  and  po- 
rta lit  ty." 


had  sat  on  Ihr  vernnda  long  +»*uc/h  I 
asked  them  to  Join  me  In  t he  walk  of  the 
proprietor.  I  had  told  them  about  niy 
garden,  and  I  led  the  way.  When  we 
were  there,  nothing  hut  ruin  and  desofif 
tlon.  A  tramp  cow  of  «  Portuguese  hart 
crunched  and  gobbled  everything  aboVe 
ground.  The  asparagus  would  have  been 
all  right,  but  some  rude  villagn  boys 
were  on  the  ground  before  I  opened  my 
cottage." 

"We  read  In  a.  newspaper  that  devotes 
space  to  questions  of  etiquette  that  as- 
paragus is  now  eaten  with  a  fork,  "the 
eatable  portion  of  It  being  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  woody  part  of  the  stalk 
with  that  Implement."  The  writer  adds: 
"A  few  years  ago  there  was  a.  sort  of 
mania  for  eating  asparagus  with  the 
fingers.  It  was  a  messy  business,  at 
best,  and  the  fashion  soon  died  a  nat- 
ural death.  This  was  followed  by  as- 
paragus tongs."  Wo  have  seen  these 
tongs,  as  wc  have  seen  green  corn  hold- 
ers, but  we  disdained  to  use  them.  The 
"eatable  portion"  of  asparagus  Is  not 
easily  separated  with  a  fork.  A  knife 
should  not  be  used:  nor  should  a  baked 
potato  ever  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
only  way  to  eat  asparagus  is  to  take 
each  stalk  boldly  with  two  fingers;  then 

I  throw  the  head  well  back.   Insert  the 
stalk  in  the  mouth,  lower  gracefully  and 
munch.   If  the  stajk  Is  worth  eating  at 
l  aIL.~only  a  little  butt  remains  to  be  put 
I  on  the  plate.    A  good  many  years  ago 
I  Vie    Parisienne    published    a  pleasing 
double  page  picture  showing  how  noble 
|  dames  and  other  dames  of  France  ate 
aspara  gus. 

We  read  also  that  the  fork  should  be 
used  for  eating  small  vegetables,  such 
r.s  peas  and  beans.  Again  we. differ  re- 
spectfully. •  Peas  that  are  fit  to  cat  are 
fresh  from  a  garden;  they  are  cooked 
with  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork;  they 
are  seasoned;  they  are  dished  into  a 
saucer;  they  are  eaten  with  a  spoon. 
Vnfortunately  we  have  not  eaten  peas 
deserving  the  name  since  we  visited 
grandpa  in  the  late  sixties  in  a  little 
village  of  Windsor  county,  Vermont. 


The  Buffalo  Song. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  the  following  may  be  the  song" 
Inquired  for  by  "J.  K."  in  your  column 
of  June  Hth: 

THE  BUFFALO. 
Come  all  tou  men  and  mlaldens  as  wishes  for 

to  sail,  -  \  1 

And  I  soon  win  let  you  quickly  hear  of  where 

von  must  aroam. 
We'll  embark  Into  a  ship,  which  her  topsails 

Is  let  fall, 

\nd  all  unto  an  island  and  never  more  go 
heme. 

F.speeially  yon  ladies  that's  anxious  for  to-rove. 
There';  fishes  jn  the  sea.  my  love,  likewise  the 

bnck  nud  doe. 
We'll  lie  down  on  the  banks  of  some  pleasant 

V    shady  grove. 
Thro'  the  wltdwoods  we'll  wander,  and  we'll 

chase  the  buffalo,   and  we'll  chase  the 

buffalo. 

Tbro'  the  wild  woods  we'll  wander,  and  we'll 
chase  the  buffalo. 

This  may  be  found,  with  the  air,  in 
"Sea  Songs,  Ships  and  Shanties,"  col- 
lected by  W.  B.  Whan,  master  mariner, 
third  edition,  published  by  James  Brown 
&  Son.  Glasgow,  1913.  The  editor  says  of 
It:  "This  was  a  ijreat  favorite  60  years 
ago,  but  is  much  older  than  that.  It  was 
said  to  be  an  old  buccaneer  song.  The 
jfV'St  verse  is  all  I  know." 

Boston.  GEORGE  C.  WALES. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  Mr.  L.  G.  Mll- 
er,  who  quotes  the  verse  from  the  same 
volume.   He  begins: 

Come  all  you  men  and  maidens  that  fancies  for 

to  sail. 

And  I  soon  will  let  you  quickly  hear  of  where 
■  you  mutt  roam. 


•loan  of  Arc,  from  Spjtiiiamis  to  the 
Maid  of  Saragossa  and  Mary  Ambree, 
"who  marched  so  free."    There  were 
bodies  of  European  righting  women 
in  the  Female  Crusade  organized  by 
order  of  St.  Bernard.    Suliote  women 
defended  their  homes  against  invad-1 
ers.    Native  princes  of  India  for  cen-i 
furies    supported    a    female  guard!/ 
noted  for  their  courage.     'hen  Iherefi 
were    the    Amazons    o:  Dahome., 
When  Burton  went  on  his  :  :<sion  to 
Gelele,  King  of  Dahonie,  tin'  women 
troops    numbered    about    2.">00 — the 
blunderbuss-women,     the  elephant 
huntresses,  the  razor  women,  the  in-W 
fantry,  the  archeresses.    Burton  saw 
them  all  marching  in  1863.  They 
were   "old,  ugly  and   square   built  I 
frows,  trudging  grumpily  along,  with 
the  face  of  'cook'  after  being  much 
'knagg'd*  by  'the  missus.'  "    The  pri- 
vates carried  packs.    They  all  fought 
furiously   at   Abeokuta,   where   the  ■ 
King  lost  the  better  part  of  his  force. 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  said  to  r 
be  maidens. 

Burton  was  led  by  the  sight  of  this  , 
army  to  reflections  on  women  as  the 
stronger  sex.  He  remembered  that 
the  woman  of  the  Scotch  fishing , 
islands  was  the  man  of  the  family;  1 
that  not  so  far  back  woman  was 
among  the  Southrons  a  mason,  a 
day  laborer,  a.  barber.  "It  appears 
to  me  that  in  England  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  the  feminine  industries; 
and,  '  when  it  is  asked,  'What 
shall  we  do  with  our  old  maids?'  I 
would  reply  that  many  might  be  en- 
listed." He  argued  that  they  would 
serve  well  in  garrisons,  and  eventual- 
ly in  the  field;  that  the  warlike  in- 
stinct was  easily  bred-  in  women. 
"A  sprinkling  of  youth  and  beauty 
amongst  the  European  Amazons 
would  make  campaigning  a  pleasure 
to  us."  He  added,  and  it  now  seems 
as  in  prophetic  vein:  "The  measure 
may  k>e  taken  into  consideration 
when  our  new-fangled  rage  for  neu- 
trality shall  he  succeeded  by  more 
honorable  and  less  'respectable'  sen- 
timents; and  wfhen  the  model  Eng- 
lishman shall  be  something  better 
than  a  warm  man  of  business,  with 
a  good  ledger,  and  'the  dean's  daugh- 
ter' to  wife." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  these  Rus- 
sian women  enlist  to  strengthen  the 
resolve  of  the  men  now  in  the  army 
and  to  shame  the  slackers  and  the 
hesitant?' 
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Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  jind  juicy 

And  what  better  meat  can  tbero  he? 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master 

'Twill  limply  suffice  for  the  maid;  ' 
Meanwhile  I  will  amoke  my  canaster, 
Anil  tlppie  my  alo  In  the  shade. 

O,  inconsistency  of  man!  In  this  es- 
say Thackeray  describes  with  amazing 
gusto  a  little  dinner  for  two  at  the  Cafe 
Foy:  A  Julienne  soup  with  a  dash  o? 
puree  in  it,  though  this  insertion  was 
not  of  Thackeray's  reconr  -••nding;  a 
marvellous  beefsteak  wit'.   .  .i  nach— he] 
drank    "honest,    firm,    generous"  Bur-1 
gundy  with  it;  a.  partridge  with  truffles,  I 
and  a  bottle  of  sauterne;    punch  and 
cigars.   There   was    little  conversation 
during  the  eating  of  the  partridge  with| 
truffles. 

Gustavus— Chop,  chop,  chop. 

Michael  Angelo— Globlobloblop. 

G. — Gobble. 

iS.  A.— Obble. 

G. — Here's  a  big  one. 

M.  A.— Hobgob.  What  wine  shall  we  have?' 
I  should  like  some  champagne. 

G. — It's  bad  here.   Have  some  Pauterne. 

M.  A. — Very  well.   Hobgobglobglob,  etc. 

And  after  the  last  dish,    there    was  J 
silence:   "The  best  dessert  after  a  good- 
ly dinner." 


Garden  and  Table. 

It  Is  said  that  those  whose  gardens  arc 
near  the  sea  grow  the  best  asparagus; 
that  seaweed  is  one  of  the  best  manures 
for  it.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  some  years  j 
ago  boasted  to  us  of  wild  asparagus  j 
growing  on  his  few  acres  at  Clamport.  j 
"I  am  looking  after  It,  old  top,"  ho  ad- I 
dressed  us  thusfamiliarly  after  he  had  I 
been  drinking  a  few  glasses  of  nigger- 
head  rum  from  Barbados,  sent  to  him  by 
a  brother  sociologist.   "Come  down  . next 
June  and  I'll  have  a  fine  dish  for  you." 
"une  came,  and  Mr.  Johnson  called  at 
jhe  office.    "How  about  that  aspara- 
?"  Mr.  Johnson  answered:  "There's 
no  use  in  trying  to  raise  anything  down 
there.  Last  summer  I  was  growing  some 
corn— only  a  few  stalks,  to  be  sure— and 
1  n t tlf  n«\bchS  . _!',a l™' pr.?.,d ' of ! ' 


THE  POPS 


Miss  Man'  Desmond,  the  distinguished 
English  contralto,  who  was  soloist  at ' 
the  Pops  last  night,  had  a  decided  suc- 
cess with  the  large  audience,  singing  the 
familiar -air  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" 
and  a  group  of  songs  with  piano  as  wel1 
as  various  encores. 

Tonight  Arthur  Hackett.  the  Boston 
tenor,  will  make  his  second  appearance 
of  the  week,  singing  Lohengrin's  Nar- 
rative and  the  Flower  Song  from  "Car- 
men." The  program  is  as  follows: 
Overture.  "The  Bartered  Bride"  .  .Smetana 

Waltz.   "Joyous  Vienna"  Komzak 

Trios  for  violin,  violoncello  and  harp: 
Messrs.  Theodorowicz.   Keller  and  Holy. 

Selection,    "Paglilaccl" .,  Leoncavallo 

Dance  of  the  Hours...'...,  Ponchlelll 

•  Lohengrin's   Narrative"  Wagner 

.Soloist:   Mr.   Arihur  Hackett. 

Suite,   "L'-Arlesionne"   No.   1  Bizet 

"The  Star  S'pangled  Banner." 

Overture.    "Oberon"  Weber 

Flower  Song  from  "Carmen"  Bizet 

(•Mr.  Hackett.) 
Intermezzo   from   "William  Ratcliff" 

Mascagnl 

Klde  of  the  Valkyries  ....Wagner 

I  UaO'  lb    l  *\  t.-) 

FEMALE  REGIMENTS 

It  is  stated  that  a  female  regiment 
is  raising  in  Petrograd.  Two  hundred 
girl  students  have  enlisted,  and 
"scores  of  girls  and  women  anxious 
to  fight  hav*  appeared  at  the  office 
of  the  League  of  Equal  Rights  for 
Women,  which  has  approved  the 
plan."  They  all  \vi6h  to  go  immediate- 
ly to  the  front  and  fight  under  the 
same  conditions  as  men. 

A  regiment  of  women  is  nothing 
now.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  Amazons  and  Pentheselea,  or 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  noting  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Restaurant  Tliirion 
in  tho  boulevard  St.  Germain,  said:  "It 
was  there  that  the  great  novelist  (Thack- 
eray) used  to  have  his  bouillabaisse,  his 
omelette  aux  champignons,  and  his  bottle 
of  Vouvray,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
the  Ec'ole  des  Beaux  Arts."  ' 

But  in  the  "Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  j 
the  inn,  "not  rich  and  splendid,"  was  not' 
the  Restaurant  Tliirion  ;  It  was  Terre's ! 
Tavern  ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  boulevard 
St.  Germain: 

A  street  there  is  in  Paris  famous. 

For  which  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 
Ru»  Neuve  des  Petits  champs  its  name  Is— 

The  New  Street  of  the  Little  B'ields. 

In  an  article  "Memorials  of  Gorman-  , 
dising,"  written  by  Thackeray  in  1841,  • 
and    published    in    Fraser's  Magazine, 
there  is  mention  of  many  Parisian  res- 
taurants:    Cafe    Foy,    Very's.  Trois 
Freres,    Rocher    de   Cancale,  Vefour's, 
Voisin's,  the  Grand  Vatel  and  a  two- 
franc  house  in  the  rue  Haute  Vivien'nt*. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  Thirlon ;  but 
Thackeray,  describing  "an  original  por-  j 
trait  of  Shakespeare,  by  his  comrade,  ' 
the  famous  John  Davis,"  wrote :  "I  re-  I 
member  it  used  to  hang  up  in  a  silent 
little  street  in  the  Latin  .quarter,  near  1 
an  old  convent,  before  a  quaint  old  quiet 
tavern  that  I  loved.    It  was  pleasant  to 
see  tho  old  name  written  up  in  a  strange 
land,  and  the  well  known  friendly  face 
greeting  one.    There  was  a  quiet  little] 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  tavern,  and  \ 
famous  good  roast  beef,  clean  rooms,  i, 
and  English  beer.    Where  are  you  now, 
John  Davis?  Could  not  the  image  of  thy 
august  patron  preserve  thy  hous 
ruin,  or  rally  the  faithful  around 
The  writer  in   the   Pall   Mall  Gazette 
says  that  a  signboard  with  a  caricature 
of  Thackeray  used  to  hang  above  the 
door  of  Thirion's. 

A  delightful  essay,  this  "  Memorials 
of  Gormandising."  and  in  it  is  Thack- 
eray's paraphrase  of  Horace's  ode, 
"Persicos  odi"  ;  a  paraphrase  that  can 
never  be  too  familiar  : 


At  the  Lunch  Counter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  celebrated    Bos.ton    case  Prof. 
Townsend  of  Boston  University,  a  wit- 
ness, was  asked  by  the  late  M.  F.  Dick- 
inson how  he  felt  sure  a  certain  day  of 
the  month  was  a  Saturday.   The  pro- 
fessor quietly  replied:    "Because  we  had 
the  regular  New  England  supper  that 
night."   "And  that  was  what?"  asked 
the  gifted  advocate.    "Beans  a/id  brown  J 
bread,"  and  every  one  smiled  in  recog- j 
nition.      Not  long  ago  something  was  | 
printed  in  this  column  about  the  cook-4 
ing  of  baked  beans.     The  making  of 
fish  balls  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  is  i 
apparently  a   lost  «rt.      A  Greenfield! 
housewife   tells   me   that  one    reason  j 
present-day  flshballs  are  a  failure  is  be--; 
cause  cooks  use  mashed  potatoes  in-r 
stead  of  the  cut-up  little'  cubes  we  used 
to  eat.   Many  of  the  present-day  cooks! 
are  either  ignorant  or  lazy.   Thus  OWB 
by  one  our  blessed  blessings  take  theirj 
flight! 

Barney's  hash  was  a  well  known  lux- 
ury among  boarders  down  on  Leverettj 
street  in  1871.   Hulled  o^rn  is  a  favorite 
dish  of  one  of  our  admired  and  respected  j 
jurists  on  the  bench.    He  says  he  gets  \ 
it  at  a  counter  near  the  Court  and  it£ 
fills  him  with  gastronomic  glee.    I  never  , 
cared   for  hulled  corn;   it  tasted  like 
lime,  and  those  who  seem  to  know  say 
lime   is   really   used   in   preparing   it.  j 
But  many  Bostonians  long  nevertheless 
for  hulled  corn.    Hominy,  often  offered  1 
us  now  in  the  suburban  boarding  places 
as  a  substitute  for  boiled  potatoes,  is  1 
poor  stuff.    It  always  makes'  me  think 
of  the  colored  politician  who  used  to 
scratch  his  head  sadly  and  say:  "What 
we  need  in  the  Republican  party  of  the 
South  is  more  hominy!" 

Boston.  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT.  • 
Beans  in  Boston  are  usually  too  I 
mushy.  They  should  be  cooked  in  a 
knappy ;  all  of  them  crisp  and  well- 
shaped,  brown  on  top,  with  salt  pork 
lifting  its  head  a  little,  but  proudly  in 
the  middle.  Fish  balls  began  to  deterio- 
rate as  soon  as  they  were  called  fish-  i 
cakes.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Wright  j 
does  not  like  hulled  corn  and  horajny. 
They  are  far  better  for  him  than  pota-  I 
toes.  We  fear  that  samp  also  does  not  | 
find  favor  in  his  mouth. — Ed. 


THE  POPS 


At  the  Pop  concert  tonight  the  num- 
ber of  the  coupon,  to  the  holder*  of 
which,  will  be  given  a  $50  Liberty  Bond, 
will  be  announced.  Mario  Laurent!  will 
again  be  soloist.    The  program  is:  t 

overture.   "Mignon"  (.  .Thomas 

Waltz.   "Espana   Walrttenfel 

Harp  Solo..  "Iin  Springtime"   Hnlv  I 

Mr.   Alfred   Holy.  ^P] 

Selection.  "La  Hoheme",   Pueeinl  I 

March-  Slave  r  TsehaikowAj! 

'  in  it  t  ina  from  •Tanst"  f.'ounoil  I 

Solqist.  Mr.  Mario  Laurenti, 

••Tnnnlinuser"   W:i~ne- 

• -Othello"   - 

>  Song  Efoni  ••^riihjii"' 
Mr.  Laini'Dii. 
,  [ut.  riuezzo.  Act  III.,  "The  Jc-^ela  of  the 

I     Madonna'*   Wolf  Ferrari 

I  Hungarian  Dance  .... „.„^..»^.Brahiai 


li  ei  tu re. 
FcntaNia, 


I'  ircHlinl- 


Vr 
.  .  ilizc-t 


ll  iCLH 


from 
it?" 


Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  mr  wish  Is— 

I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss; 
lour  silly  entrees  and  mado  dishes 

Were  never  intended  for  us. 
No  footman  in  lace  anil  in  raffles 

Need  danple  behind  my  arm-chair- 
And  Lever  mind  seeking  for  truffles' 

Although  they  bo  ever  so  rare. 


j  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  in  the  preface  to  ft 
ihis  "Caliban  by  the  yellow  Sands."  aj 
(community  masque,  says  that  in  Pros- 
pero's  words,  "It  was  mine  art,1"  is  the 
text  of  his  masque. 

"The  art  of  Prospero  I  have  conceived 
as  the  art  of  Shakespeare  in  its  univer- 
sal scope;  that  many-visioned  art  of  the 
theatre  which,  age  after  age.  has  come  > 
to  liberate  the  imprisoned  imagination 
*i  mankind  from  the  fetters  of  brute 
■•fts-cce  and   ignorance;    that   same  art, 
Which  being  usurped  or  stifled  by  grop-  M 
ing  part,  knowledge,  prudery,  or  lust,  18 
has  been  botched  in  its  ideal  aims  and — 
like  fire  ill-handled  or  ill-hidden  by  alfl 
passionate    child — has  wrought    havoc,  jgj 
hypocrisy,  and  decadence. 

"Caliban,  then,  in  this  Masque,  is  that  f;J 
passionate  child-curious  part  of  us  all  «i 
(vyhejther   as   individuals   or  as  races, 
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groping  up  and  staggering— with 
,st  rhythmic  falls  and  back-slldings 
mrd  that  eerener  plane  of  pity  and 
reason  and  disciplined  will,  where 
nda  and  Prospero  commune  with 
I  and  his  Spirits. 

I  Mackaye  points  out  that  these 
characters  "derived,  but  reiroag- 
'  from  Shakespeare's  "Tempcst"- 
me  the  presiding  symbolic  dramatis 
onae  of  a  plot  and  conflict  that  are 
>wh  conception.  "They  are  thus  no 
er  Shakespeare's  characters  of  'The 
pest.'  though  born  of  them  and 
Ing  their  names.  Ttieir  words  (save 
a  verv  few  sons-snatches  and  sen- 
es)  and  their  actions  are  those 
:h  I  have  given  them;  the  develop- 
t  of  their  characters  accords  with 
theme— not  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
of  this  Masque,  in  which  Caliban's 
ire  Is  developed  to  become  the  pro- 
mist  of  aspiring  humanity,  not  slm- 
its  butt  of  shame  and  ridicule. 
?he  theme  of  the  Masque— Caliban 
Ing  to  learn  the  art  of  Prospero— 
f  course,  the  slow  education  of  man- 
I  through  the  influences  of  co-opera- 
art,  that  is,  of  the  art.  of  the  theatre 
full  social  scope." 


in  it 

And  yet,  however  brave  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Mackaye  or  any  other  dramatist. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  Cali- 
ban that  Shakespeare  drew.  This  Call- 
ban  was  not  wholly  averse  to  art.  He 
was  at  least  musically  receptive.  When 
ptephano  and  Trinculo  were  disturbed 
by  Ariel  playing  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
Caliban  reassured  them: 
"Be  not  afeard;  the  Isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight, 

and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes   a  thousand   tnangling  Instru- 

TPM  hum  about  mine  ears;  and  sometimes 

That,  If  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again;  and  the^n,  In 
dreaming. 

The  clouds,  inethought,  would  open,  and 

Beady  to  drop  upon  me.  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  crv'd  to  dream  again." 

No  wonder  that  many  pages  have  been 
•written  about  Shakespeare's  Caliban. 
Ills  significance,  the  symbolism  of  the 
character.  .  De  Quinccy's  note  is  curi- 
ous: 

.   "Caliban  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
fathomed,  for  all  Shakespeare's  great 
i  creations  are.  like  works  of  . nature,  snb- 
(  ject  of  Inexhaustible  study.  It  was  this 
character  of  .whom  Charles  I.  and  some 
Of  his  ministers  expressed  such  fervent 
admiration,  and.  among  other  circum- 
'  stances,  most  justly  they  admired  the 
new  language  almost  with  which  he  is 
endowed  for  the  purpose  pf  expressing 
his  fiendish  and  yet  carnal  thoughts  of 
•  hatred  to  his  master.  Caliban  is  evi- 
.  dently  not  meant  for  scorn,   but  for 
abomination  mixed  with  fear  and  partial 
respect.   He  is  purposely  brought  into 
contrast  with  the  drunken  Trinculo  and 
gtephano,  witli  an  advantageous  result. 
!  Be  Is  much  more  intellectual  than  either 
J  —  uses  a  more  elevated  language,  not 
disfigured  by  vulgarisms,  and  is  not  li- 
able to  the  low  passions  for  plunder,  as 
l  they  are.   His  is  moral  doubtless,  as  his 
I  'Dam'   (for  Shakespeare  will   not  call 
J  her  mother).  Sycorax.    But  he  Inherits 
from  her  such  qualities  of  power  as  a 
I  witch  could  be  supposed     to  bequea.th. 
J  He  trembles  Indeed  before  Prospero,  but 
I  that  is,  as  we  are  to  understand,  through 
I  the  moral  superiority  of  Prospero  in 
■  Christian  wisdom:  for  when  he  finds  him- 
I  self  in  the  presence  of  dissolute  and  un- 
9  principled  men,  he  rises  at  once  into 
I  the  dignity  of  intellectual  power."  Else- 
I  where  De  Quincey  refers  to  Caliban  as 
I  "a  gross  carnal  monster,  like  the  Mll- 
I  tonic  Asmodai,   'the  fleshliest  incubus' 
I  among  the  fiends,  and  yet  so  far  en- 
j  nobled  into  interest  by  his  Intellectual 
I  power,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  misan- 
I  thropy!"  Did  De  Quincey  really  believe 
I ,  that  Prospero  was  put  forward  by  Shake- 
I  peare  as  the  Incarnation  of  "Christain" 
I  wisdom? 

Coleridge  found  that  Caliban  Is  all 
I  earth.    "He  has  the  dawnlngs  of  under- 
I  standing  without  reason  or  the  moral 
I  sense,  and  in  him.  as  in  some  brute  ani- 
mals, this  advance  to  the  intellectual 
faculties,  without  the  moral  sense,  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  vice.  For 
it  is  in  the  primacy  of  the  moral  being 
only  that  man  is  truly  human;  in  his 
intellectual  powers  he  is  certainly  ap- 
I  proached   by   the    brutes,    and  man's 
whole  system   duly   considered,  those 
I  powers  cannot  be  considered  other  than 
means  to  an  end.  that  is.  to  morality." 

Hazlitt  described  Caliban  as  one  of 
"the  wildest  and  most  abstracted"  of 
i  all  Shakespeare's  characters.  "It  Is  not, 
f  indeed,  pleasant  to  see  this  character  on 
i  the  stage  any  more  than  it  is  to  see  the 
I  god  Pan  personated  there.  •  •  ?  It  is 
I  the  essence  of  grossness,  hut  there  is 
I  not  a  particle  of  vulgarity  in  it.  Shake- 
I  speare  has  described  the  brutal  mind  of 
I  Caliban  in  contact  with  the  pure  and 
I  original  forms  of  nature:  the  character 
3  grows  out  of  the  soil  where  it  Is  rooted, 
,>  uncontrolled,    unsouth   and   wild,  un- 
|  cramped  by  any  of  the  meannesses  of 
iii  custom.    It  seems  almost  to  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  ground,  with  a  soul  in- 
stinctively superadded  to  it  answering 
3  to  Its  wants  and  origin.    Vulgarity  is 
not  natural  coarseness,  but  conventional 
coarseness,    learnt    from    others,  con- 
\  trary  to,   or  without   an  entire  con- 
formitv  of,  natural  power  and  disposl- 
»  tlon;  as  fashion  is  the  commonplace  af- 
r  nf  u-liAi  Is  elearant  and  refined 


age  has  the  simplicity  of  a  child:  the 
monster  i3  amiable.  , 
And  so  on  through  the  catalogue  of 

oorhmentutors.  Lowell  looks  on  / 
j,s  a  brute  that  plots  against  hlgn  re a- 
=on  Ruskin  describes  him  as  the  sPlrl1 
of  rebellious,  hurtful  and  slavish  labor. 
Dr  Daniel  Wilson  of  Toronto  writes, a, 
book  in  which  he  argues  seriously  that 
Caliban  Is  the  Darwinian  missing  link. 
Drvden  saw  in  Caliban  the  monster 
\  sprung  from  an  Incubus  and  a  so^ss. 

•  "Whether  or  no  his  generation  can  be 
defended  I  leave  to  philosophy;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  the  poet  has 

i  most  judiciously  furnished  him  with  a  . 
person,  a  language  and    a    cnaracter  » 
which  will  suit  him  both  by  father  s  J 
and  mother's  side;  he  has  all  the  dls-  U 
contents  and  malice  of  a  witch  and  of  U 
a  devil,  besides  a  convenient  propor- 1| 
tion  of  the  deadly  sins;  gluttony,  sloth 
and  lust  are  manifest;  the  dejectedness 
of  a  slave  Is  likewise  given  him,  and  the 
ignorance  of  one  bred  up  in  a  desert 
i3land.    His  person  is  monstrous  and 

.  he  is  the  product  of  unnatural  lust;  and 
his  language  is  as  hobgoblin  as  his  per- 
son; in  all  things  he  is  distinguished 
from  other  mortals."  Victor  Hugo  says 
in  a  word  that  Caliban  is  matter. 
Hrowning's  poem  is  known  to  others 
than  members  of  Browning  societies. 

Caliban,  according  to  Mr.  Mackaye.  is 
mankind  to  be  educated  slowly  through 
the  influences  of  co-operative  art,  1.  e., 
"the  art  of  the  theatre  In  its  full  social 
I  «cope  "     There  are  interludes  in  this 
I  ]-i)»sk.  In  the^rst  worshippers  of  Osiris 
I  celebrate  his  resurrection  by  a  dramatic 

ritual;  Sophocles  rehearses  a  chorus  of*j 
his    'Antigone" ;    Callgnla    witnesses   a  L 
farcical  comedy  in  pantomime  enacted  [ 
in   a    Roman    street.     In    the  secqpd 
Nuremberg    apprentices    play  ,  on  ay 
wheeled  stage  in  the  street  a  pantomime 
scene  from  an  early  version  of  "Dr.  i 
Faustus";  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  j 
'  meet  on  the  field  of  the  Field  of  the 
i  Cloth    of    Gold,    hold    a  tournament;,, 
i  actors    of    the  Cammodia    dell  'Arte  F 

•  on  the  plaza  of  S».  Mark's  in  \ 
I  Venice  enact  a  pantomime  scene  de-« 
,  picting    an  adventure  oC  Don  Giovanni. 

I  There  is  a  celebration  of  an  Elizabethan 
,  May  Day  festival  on  the  outskirts  of  an  ) 
i  English  town. 

In  the  acts  themselves  there  are  five 

•  shows  for  the  instruction,  of  Caliban, 
i  Act  I.  A  scene  between  Antony  and 
j  Cleopatra.  The  latter.  •  the  "snake 
j  bright  queen,"  moves  Caliban  strangely. 


O  darzlc  blue,  gold-shlnc.  hot  lotus  smell! 
Blood-rool  in   bloom,   and   scarlet  water- 

O  slher'slght  and  tinkle-tickling  sound! 
Spurtoth  my  body  with  joy— 'burst  in  my 

Enormous  moons  of  wonder!     Float,  still 

You    purpling   sails!     Blaze,-  thou  flams 

woman!  Speak 
Sparkles  of  kissing  Are! 

A  scene  from  "Troilus  and  Cressida" 
follows;  then  Brutus  in  his  tent  seeing 
the  Ghost  of  Caesar. 

Act  II.  Hamlet  "and  the  Ghost;  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  Lorenzo  and  Jessica;  Flor-  [ 
izel  and  Perdlta.  [ 

Act  III..   Orlando  and  the  Duke;  Fal- 
staff  disguised  at   Heme  beneath  the  I 
Oak ;  Henry  V.  exhortnig  his  soldiers.  j 
At  the  end  Shakespeare  as  Prospero.  , 
"Our  revels    now  are    ended."      The  j 
'  Spirits  of  Ariel  sing  unseen. 

We  are  such  stuff  J 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little 

life  , 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

In  the  masque,  Caliban,  having  been 
educated  by  the    stage,    dancing  and 
song  seizes  Prospero's  hood,  and  with 
War    followed  by  the  groups  of  Lust 
and  Death,  overcome  the    Spirits  of 
Ariel   and  take  captive  Prospero.  Ariel 
and  Miranda.    Prospero  excla  ms  that 
he  cannot  be  robbed  of  his  will.  The 
ii  Spirit  of  Time    appears.    There    is  a 
pageant  of  the  great    theatres    of  the 
world,  the  great  actors  and  dra^tists. 
Caliban's  voice  is  "hoarse  with  feeling. 
Dazed  he  reaches  his  arms  towards  the 
'dark  circle  where  the  stately  Spirit  has 
.''  vanished,  and  he  cries  aloud: 
BP' Lady  of  the  Yellow  Sands!     O  Life!  O 
5'  Thy T tempest   blinded    me:     Thy  beauty 

'  AndAsftabllsh  this  thine  Earth  among  the 
stars— Beautiful! 
He  calls  on  Shakespeare   for  more 
visions:    "With  a  gesture  of  longing.he 
'  crouches  at  Shakespeare's  feet    ga  - 
in  his  face,  which  looks  on  him 


"J.  wrote  this  fantasy  some  months  ago 
at  Ischia.  in  the  morning,  when  the 
vines  were  covered  with  dew  and  the 
sea  was  a  silky  white.  The  philosophy 
fitting  these  hours  of  rest  is  that  of 
larks  and  cicadas,  who  have,  never  sus- 
pected, I  think,  that  the  sunlight  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  thing,  life  an  excellent 
gift,  and  the  earth  on  which  we  live  a 
most  agreeable  habitation." 

The  lambent  irony  of  Renan  in  these 
two  philosophical  dramas  is  inimitable. 
Prospero    is    dethroned.    Caliban  be- 
comes ruler  and  the  protector  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope.  Prospero  is  also  his 
protege:  "It  Is  necessary  that  he  works 
at  his  ease  with  his  philosophers  and  his 
artists,  under  my  patronage.   His  labors 
will  be  the  glory  of  my  reign.    I  shall 
have  my  part  In  them.    I  exploit  him; 
it.  is  the  law  of  this  world."    But  as 
Caliban  can  govern  only  by  having  about 
him  those  with  the  tradition  of  govern- 
ment, he  names  Gonzalo  a  member  of'j 
his  council  of  state.   The  Prior  of  Char- 
treaux  reflects  deeply  In  his  stall  in  the( 
church  of  Pavla.  Yes,  Caliban  was  able 
.  to  make  progress.    "Inferior  races.  as.\ 
the  emancipated  Negro,  show  at  first  a f 
j  monstrous  ingratitude  toward  their  civil- 
'  izers.  When  they  succeed  in  shaking  oft  j 
I  their  yoke,  they  treat  them  as  tyrants, 
,  exploiters,  imposteis.    The  narrow  con-1 
servatlves  dream  of  attempts  to  seleer 
I  again  the  power  that  has  escaped  them. 
Men  of  clearer  vision  accept  the  new 
rule,  reserving  for  themselves  only  the 
right  of  certain  inconsequential  pleas- 
antries.   Well  washed  and  combed.  Call- 
ban  will  become  very  presentable.  Per- 
haps  there  will  be  medals  some  day:  To 
Caliban,  protector  of  science,  letters, 
and  the  arts."    Prospero  can  live,  at 
■  least  for  a  time,  under  such  a  govern 
ment.  and  he  even  has  a  chance  of 
i  seizing  again  the  rule.  He  must  be  pru- 
!  dent ;  for  democracy  is  jealous  and  sus- 
picious; but  by  being  modest  and  hiding 
j  one's   game,    one   accomplishes  many 
,S  things.   As  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
.  sensitive  souls,  moved  by  a  personal  feel- 
I  ing  of  fidelity,  if  no  lonser  has  any  place 
j  in  this"  condition  of  the  world.  These 
souls  have  only  to  die.  'I  have  loved  Jus- 
I  tice  and  hated  iniquity.'  said  a  great 
!  pope.  .One  can  always  love  justice;  but 
i  to  hate  iniquity!   That's  more  easy  to 
j  say  than  to  do.  Where  is  iniquity?  The 
'  finer  souls  exhaust  themselves  In  finding 
It,  and,  in  short,  are  mlghtly  embar- 

I    I  SSC'tl  ** 

This  is  in  amplification  of  the  Prior's 
first  thought:  "The  world,  which  I  have 
done  well  to  quit,  is  an  eternal  illusion, 
a  comedy  composed  of  endless  acts."  * 

Meditating     "L'Eau     de  Jouvence," 
Renan  first  thought  of  re-establishing 
Prospero  in  his  duchy  and  putting  the 
resuscitated  Ariel  at  the  head  of  thel- 
conquering  pure  spirits.    "I  have  seen' 
that  this  determination  would  have  its 
disadvantages.    I  love  Prospero,  but  I 
hardly  like  those  who  would  seat  him 
again  on  his  throne.    Caliban,  bettered!, 
by  power,  pleases  me  more.    Prospero  Is  , 
the  higher  reason,  deprived  momentarily  I 
of  his  authority  by  the  inferior  bodies  fc 
of  humanity.     His  magic  and  super- li 
natural  engines,  formerly  so  powerful, 
are  now  without  force.   At  the  present 
hour  he  should  renounce  any  dream  of 
restoration    by   means  of  his  ancient 
arms.    Caliban  is  of  more  service  to  us 
than  Prospero,  restored  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Papal  Zouaves,  would  be-  I 
have  concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  show  the  eternal  magician,  feeble 
and  disarmed,  pursuing  his  problems  of 
power  through  science,  than  to  return 
to  him  his  ridiculous  little  duchy  of 
Milan.    I  always  believe  that  reason, 
that  is  to  say,  science,  will, succeed  anew 
in  creating  force,  that  Is  to  say,  govern- 
ment In  humanity.    But,  for  the  moment, 
that  which  one  would  succeed  in  restor- 
ing would  be  the  negation    even  of 
science  and  reason.    It  is  rot  worth 
while  to  change  it.    Let  us  keep  Cali- 
ban; let  us  try  to  find  a  means  of  bury- 
ing Prospero  honorably  and  of  attach-  ■ 
Ing  Ariel  to  life  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  will  be  no  more  tempted,  for  futile 
motives,  to  die  on  every  occasion." 

And  what  will  become  of  Mr.  Mac-, 
kaye's  Prospero  when  Caliban  has  be-1 
I  come  highly  educated  by  constantly  at 
tending  masques  and  pageants? 


ichro-    seat.    The  new  tax  will  have  the  much 

ell  m4-  desired  result  of  diminishing  the  de- 
mands from  artists  for  passes  for  their 

friends.  In  this  connection  there  is,  or 
was.  a  notice  exhibited  In  all  the  dress- 
ing rooms  of  the  theatres  controlled  by 
Mr.  Oswald  Stoll  requesting  artists  to 
refrain  from  asking  the  managers  for 
privilege  passes.  It  being  obvious  that 
If  their  own  friends  were  unwilling  to 
pay  to  see  them  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  general  public  being  more 
generous! — Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  12. 
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It  will  be  well  to  read  with  Mr.  Mac-  N 
kave's  masque,  the  "Caliban"  of  Renan,  | 
with  the  sequel.  "L'Eau  de  Jouvence.  || 
In  the  preface  to  the  former  philosophic  » 
drama  Renan  describes  Prospero.  Dukejl 
'  of  Milan,  unknown  to  all  the  historians ;  .1 
!  Taliban,  an   unformed   being,  scarcely] 
fashioned.  In  the  way  of  ^coming  a 
man  :  Ariel,  son  of  the  air,  the  symbol  of 
idealism,  as  the  three  most  profound | 
creations  of  Shakespeare.    It  is  Renan  s 
I       purpose  to  show  these  types  acting  In  J 
•'  certain  combinatibns  adapted  to  modern, 
ideas.,  Prospero  is  again  on  {he  throne  ( 
L,  I  of  Milan,  and  there  are  Ariel.  Caliban, 
Sfl  Gonzalo,  Trinculo  also.  "Shakespeare  is 
M  the  historian  of  eternity.    He  docs  not  I 
Hi  paint  any  special  country  or  century  ;  he 
LM  paints  human  history.    In  these  great 
-f'    conflicts  of  the  pure  idea,  care  for  local 
'       color  and  exact  representation  of  cos- 


Albert  Chevalier  has  been  playing  Old 
Eccles  with  great  success  In  a  revival 
"of  "Caste"  at  the  Kennington  Theatre, 
London.  „ 

Mary  Anderson  and  her  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea"  company  have  been  play- 
Jlng  in  Liverpool  and  the  large  provincial 
M  towns. 

.1  "It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since 
,i  Arthur  Roberts  appeared  as  a  single 
$  turn  on  the  music  hall  stage,  but  he 
$  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  old 
il  virility  and  humor.  There  are  men  who 
W  refuse  to  get  old.  and  'Gentleman  Joe'  is 
'  j  one  of  them  !"  Mr.  Roberts  is  nearly  65 
'  years  old. 

The  proposed  augmented  tax  on  the- 
|  atre  tickets  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  conversation  in  thcatri- 
I  cal  and  music  hall  circles  the  last  week. 
1  I  have  found  a>  pretty  general  agree- 
ment that  the  tax  will  at  least  have  one 
benefit:  it  will  tend/toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ''deadhead."  This  ubiquitous 
Individual  has  certainly  had  one  use — 
that  of  "dressing"  a  poor  house — but  it 
has  been  paid  for  this  questionable  ser- 
has  been  paid,  for  this  questionable  ser- 
vice.   It  has  been  most  managers'  un- 


A  version  of  "Oliver  Twist."  by  Rus-j 
sell  Thorndike  nnd  E.  A.  Robs,  was  per-( 
formed  at  the  Old  Vic.  London.  May  UL- 
"Barnaby  Rudge"  is  in  the  repertoire  oft11 
the  season.    Ben  Greet  is  the  dircctorl. 
and  producer. 

The  Stage  describes  "Wanted— A  Hus-I 
band,"  played  here  as  "A  Lady's  Name" 
as  "an  often  witty  and  generally  entefL 
talnlng.  though,  to  our  mind,  decidedly! 
unpleasant  piece." 

Moscovlth,  the  Russian-Yiddish  actor, 
who  may  soon  play  In  English,  has  con- 
tracts to  appear  in  New  York  and  I 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  only  son  of  Mary  Rorke  has  been  1 
killed  in  action  in  France.  She  married, 
Frank  W.  St.  Aubyn.  an  architect. 

"The  Barton  Mystery,"  by  Walter] 
Hackett,  Is  said  to  please  audiences  at! 
the  Theatre  Antoine  In  Paris. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  surmise  that  the 
"Old  Vic."  is  quite  a  unique  institution 
In  Great  Britain.  In  point  of  fact,  I 
doubt  if  its  exact  replica  exists  in  any 
other  countrv.  In  Moscow  there  is  the 
Narodny  Theatre,  the  People's  Theatre, 
but  that  is  new  since  my  time.  I  think, 
and  in  any  case  has  no  common  basis 
with  the  Old  Vic.  In  Germany  the  'Peo- 
Dle"  took  their  pleasures  in  much 
coarser  fashion  than  those  take  them 
who  frequent  the  Old  Vic.  though  n 
their  Folk  Theatres  folk  opera  and  folk 
plays  were  performed,  but  not  for  the 
eleemosynary  twopence  per  seat.  Tney 
were  move  what  the  Opera  Comique  Is 
to  the  Grand  Opera  than  Covent  Garden 
as  opposed  to  Oie  Aldwych  in  the  Beech- 
am  times,  is  there  any  kind  of  cour.  er- 
part  to  the  Old  Vic.  in  Liverpool.-  Glas- 
gow, Manchester.  Edinburgh?  I  con- 
fess I  never  heard  of  it.-Robert  H. 
Legge  In  the  Dally  Telegraph. 

The  news  of  Mme.  Melba's  engage- 
ment for  the  Chicago  OPera  Company 
next  season  .will  surprise  those  who 
heard  her  when  she  sang  for  the  last 
time  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
'  Ernest  La  Jcunesse.  Journalist  and 
dramatic  critic,  a  brilliant  writer,  is 

dNow  that  William  Somerset  Maugham, 
the  dramatist,  has  married  an  American 
woman,  he  may  take  a  more  ch^ful 
view  of  Americans  than  he  did  in  his 
tSsTcomedy.  which  Life  declared  should 
have  been  hissed  off  the  stage. 

Lester  Lornegan  produced  Bal?.llleJ 
"The  Torches"  ("Les  Flambeaux  )  at 
New  Bedford  May  21. 

The  sale  of  this  property  (the  <-ri 
terlon)  which  we  announced I  last  week, 
does  not  affect  the  lease  of  the  theatre, 
held  by  Sir  Charles  W  yndham   or  the 
'  run  of  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,"  which 
will  reach  its  750th  performance  on  May 
31    The  Criterion  dates  from  1874.  The 
restaurant  above-Thomas  Verity,  archi- 
ve -was  opened  in  the  previous  year 
he  proprietors  being  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
PonS.    The  first  play  P^"88*  ^Vron 
Criterion  was  a  comedy  by  1L  J-  ' Byron. 
-The  American  Lady."  in  which  Mrs. 
John  Wood  played  the  Principal  part. 
This   was  on  March  21.  1874.  Opera 
bouffe  followed,  but  it  was  not  until 
Alexander    Henderson    l^oduced  the 
Palais  Royale  style  of  play  that  the  W 
terlon   came   into   favor.  Brighton. 
"The  Great  Divorce  Case  ?"?*"„ 
-Pink  Dominoes,     "Truth,  Bets> 
to    amenta  few  of  the  old  Criterion 
successes-are  well  remembered  by  min) 
theatregoers  today.  At  the  head  of  he 
Criterion  company  was  Charles  \\  ynd 
ham.  who  assumed  the  management  of 
the  house  on  April  15.  1876    He  had  ap- 
peared on  the  Criterion  stage  for  the 
first   time    on    Dec.    27    18i o    as  Bob 
Sackett  in  "Brighton."  On  Mv.  13,  ».  , 
ho  revived  "David  Garrick."  with  a  sue-  , 
cess  which  is  proverbial     Among  he 
famous  new  plays  of  recen t  yea™  w blch 
first  saw  the  light  at  the  Criterion  are 
"The  Bauble  Shop,"  "The  Case  of  Re- 
bellious   -Susan."     "Rosemary.        The  ( 
Liars "  "The  Tyranny  of  Tears,  apa 
"Mrs    Dane's  Defence"-all  intimately 
associated  with  the  acting  of  Charles 
Wyndham.   Sir  Charles  who  was  born 

TonTg^May^,  Mr.  Ben  Davies  r,- 1 

Ksi°andProice^ndS  Mtffig 
change  from  the  concert  platform  to  the 
s  age  with  his  habitual  cheerfulness.  I 
am  never  tired  of  singing."  he  says 
aUhough  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  sang  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
company.  Of  all  his  songs.  '-I  II  SI ^ngThee 
Songs  of  Araby"  has  P^^"/."6/^^ 
favorite  with  the  public.    If  » 
old  lady  be  alive  and  well  she  will  prob- 
ably be  at  the  Garrick  Theatre ,  tonteh 
to  welcome  Mr.  Ben  Davies    The  popu-  1 
lar  tenor  met  her  one  night   30  >ear»  , 
ago   when  he  was  returning  home  In  a 
•bus  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre, 
where  he  was  singing  the  Par .of  Geof- 
frey Wilder  in  "Dorothy."   He  and  the 
loW  lady  got  in  the  'bus  together,  and  as  . 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side  she  said 
nervously,  "May  I  speak  to  you.  Mr. 
navies-'    "Certainly  madam."  was  the 


pi  .   And  then  the  old  ladM  mentioned  I 
she  had  heard  Mr.  Davles  sine  In 

)orothv"   exactly  90  times,  counting 

P>at  night.  "I've  kept  all  the  counter- 
foils of  the   tickets,   and   paid  every 

Hme."  she  added,  "and  I  hope  to  hear 
you  90  times  more.''   Probably  she  did, 
for  Mr.  navies  sang  In  "Dorothy"  for 
nearly  three  years— altogether  S00  nights. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  appear- 
ance in  "Ivanhoc"  In  1S91,  he  has  not. 
gung  In  opera  since  18S9,  and  his  reap- 
pearance as  an  operatic  artist  after  so. 
long  an  interval  is  surely  a  record.— 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 
."Carlo"  Hackett  has  "been  re-engaged, 
for  La  Scala  at  Milan  and  the  Costanzl 
at  Rome'  for  the  season  of  1917-18.  His 


igagement  at  the  Colon  In  Buenos  , 
..yrcs  this  summer  is  the  first  of  three  " 
seasons  there,  according  to  his  contract.  , 
Comyns  Carr.  dramatist,  theatrical  ; 
manager,  art  critic,  left  property  valued 
at  £42Gfi. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  described  N.  ' 
Lindsay  Norden,  conducting  the  Men- 
delssohn  Club  of  that  city,  as.  follows: 
"Mr.  Norden,  whose  gestures  are  exuber- 1 
ant,  even  to  the  undulation  of  the  knees, 
the  crook  of  the  elbow  and  the  body 
with  it  and  the  sweeping  gyration  of 
the  hands,  is  of  the  rare,  type  of  leader 
to  whom  much  can  be  forgiven,  because 
he  is  always  intently  alive  and  he  makes 
music  and  the  musicians  kinetic  Instead 
of  state.  No  fossilized,  moldering,  dry- 
as-dust  way  of  dfclng  things  suits  the 
dynamic  individuality  of  this  conductor." 

The  Illdor  Picture  Corporation  will 
make  a  "vast  and  significant"  drama  of 
the  Russian  revolution  as  "the  biggest 
"[States  rights  attraction  ever  offered  in f: 
films."  The  title  Is  "The  Downfall  of , 
the  Romanoffs."  The  "featured  player 
is  Iliodor,  the  fugitive  monk  who  was 
the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  Tsar  Nicho- 
las." Hot  stuff! 

The  smoking  concert  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall  is  the  only  Sunday  evening  enter- 
tainment in  London,  "where  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  can  walk  In  with  his  best 
girl  for  nothing;  at  other  concerts  he 
must  either  come  alone  or  pay  for  the 
lady." 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average 
man  in  the  street  does  not  appreciate  at 
its  full  worth  the  unremitting  way  in 
which  the  dramatic  and  music-hall  pro- 
fession are  "doing  their  bit"  during  the 
great  war.  The  claims  of  the  multitu- 
dinous charity  functions  on  actors  and 
actresses  have  now  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  it  entails  a  severe  strain  on  the 
artists  concerned.  The  cheery  willing- 
ness of  the  profession  to  give  their  ser- 
vices at  all  times  to  any  deserving  cause 
has  never  been  questioned,  but  it  is  but; 
Just  to  them  that,  the  public  should  rec- 
ognize the  measure  of  self-sacrifice  that 
is  so  often  demanded.  Sunday,  which  in 
normal  times  was  the  one  period  set 
aside  for  well  deserved  recreation,  has 
become  a  more  strenuous  day  than  any 
In  the  week.  It  is  not  only  the  mere 
appearance  at  a  charity  function  that 
calls  for  such  a  relinquishment  of  neces- 
sary leisure  as  the  fact  that  very  often 
many  rehearsals  have  to  be  attended 
prior  to  the  actual  performance.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  May  19. 

Leonard  Borwlck.  pianist,  known  here 
as  a  solid  English  pianist,  recently 
played  nine  pieces  by  Selim  Palmgren, 
the  Finn,  at  his  recital  In  London. 
Archy  Rosenthal,  playing  the  piano  In 
London,  took  pains  to  inform  the  public 
that  he  is  of  British  birth  and  parentage. 

A  new  comic  opera,  "Blue  AVing," 
book  by  Cyril  Arthur  Player,  music  by 
Gerard  Tonning,  was  produced  at  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  May  18. 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  translated  | 
Into  French  by  M.  Nepoty,  has  been  ; 
produced  at  the  TheatreAntolne,  Paris,  j 
We  quote  from  a  letter  of  the  Paris  cor-  i 
respondent  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror:  ; 
"The  translation  is  by  M.  Nepoty,  and  [ 
very  creditable,  but  it  is  of  the  staging  ) 
I  would  speak.  There  are  six  scenes,  . 
several  recalling  pictures  by  "Veronese,  j 
and  is.  Rabaud  has  made  some  agreea-  ) 
ble  adaptations  of  old  English  music  to  • 
accompany  them.  Gemier  has  done  away 
with  the  footlights  and  replaced  them 
by  a  flight  of  steps  upon  which  the  act- 
ors sit  at  times,  many  making  their  en- 
trance from  the  audience  by  thi3  way. 
Powerful  projectors  throw  changing 
lights  upon  the  scenes. and  the  whole  is 
startling  in  its  novelty  and  effectiveness. 
Gemier  played  Shylock  with,  striking 
realism  and  he  has  imbued  the  rest  of 
the  cast  with  his  energy.  Andree  Me- 
gard  is  an  altogether  charming  Portia 
and  Arquilliere  as  Antonio,  Escoffier  as 
Bassanio.  and  Mile,  de  Frace  as  Jessica 
gave  excellent  performances.  It.  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  the  year." 

The  Paris  critics  did  not  care  for  Mme. 
Rejane's  production  of  Bayard  Velller's 
"Within  the  Law"  at  her  theatre.  Vera 
Serglne  took  the  part  of  Mary  Turner. 

A  contemporary  has  recently  been  call- 
ing Mr.  Wilkle  Bard  severely  to  task  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  late  arrival  of 
two  ladies  to  the  stalls  at  the  Coliseum, 
remarking  that  visitors  to  music  halls 
surely  are  free  to  choose  their  own  time 
for  taking  their  places.  While  I  agree 
that  remarks  from  the  stage  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  audiences  are  usually  to 
be  deprecated,  yet  there  are  times  when 
the  patience  of  an  artist  Is  taxed  beyond 
endurance,  and  one  sympathetically  can 
understand  an  occasional  outburst.  The 
matter  is  not  one  of  privilege  but  of 
courtesy,  and  should  a  theatre  or  music 
hall  patron  arrive  late  it  Is  surely  not 
too  great  a  demand  on  his  sense  of  good 
fcllo*wship  for  him  to  await  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  song  or  recitation  before  he 
proceeds  to  his  seat.-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


nroduced  at  the  Gaiety,  Manchester,  | 
Eng  ).  May  21.  "The  position  of  two 
girls  of  the  middle  class,  housed  In  I 
Stoke  Newlngton.  struggling  for  an  ex- 
istence while  pandering  to  a  fathers 
weakness,  develops  nothing  that  Is ;  now 
Similar  conditions  have  been  the  theme 
of  manv  comedies  In  the  past.  The 
author, 'however,  brings  much  wit  and 
humor  to  the  play,  and  adorns  a.  well- 
worn  plot  most  entertainingly.  The  plot 
is  thin,  and  the  ways  of  the  lovers  are 
transparent."  The  sisters  are  mother- 
less The  father  for  some  years  has 
been  trying  to  construct  an  airplane 
that  will  carry  passengers  and  bombs 
One  of  the  sisters  is  in  the  front  row  of 
the  chorus;  the  other  teaches  dancing.. 
The  story  tells  of  their  love  trials  and 
Farndon's  breaking  open  a  cash-box  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  daughters  to  pay 
for  a  model  of  the  airplane.  Haughty 
parents  of  suitors  are  at  last  appeased 
and  Farndon  is  summoned  to  the  Brit- 
ish war  office. 

Petrograd  opera  singers  are  becoming 
emancipated.  To  get  their  salaries 
raised,  the  chorus  went  onto  tho.  stage 
at  a  recent  performance  and  instead  of 
singing  the  choruses  went  through  them, 
in  pantomime,  or  in  a  whisper  if  the 
parts  were  marked  fortissimo:  but  in  the 
softest  passages,  they  shouted.  So  it. 
went  all  evening.  The  next  day  their 
wages  were  raised  50  per  cent.— Ex- 1 
change.  ■  ' 

Ernest  Torrence.  the  amusing  Scotch- 
man in  "The  Only  Girl,"  has  been  en- 
gaged for  "Furs  and  Frills."  a  new 
musical  comedy  with  music  by  Rudolf 
Friml.  After  a  few  weeks  on  the  road 
the  piece  will  be  performed  in  New  York 
about  Oct.  15. 

"Inside  the  Lines,"  by  Earl  Derr  Big- 
gers,  was  produced  at  the  Apollo  Thea- 
tre. London,  on  May  23.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says  it  won  an  excellent  re- 
ception from  a  cheery  house.  Having 
I  described  "the  customary  bag  of 
tricks,"  the  reviewer  adds:  '  "Frankly, 
as  an  American  spy-play  one  cannot 
put  'Inside  the  Lines'  on  the  same 
I  level  with  'Secret  Service,'  but  at 
least  it  deals  with  the  present  war,  and 
is  neat  and  bright.  Apart  from  the 
mere  'cllckery,'  its  real  distinction  is 
that  its  hero  and  several  of  its  charac- 
ters are  English  as  seen  through  Amer- 
ican eyes.  •  •  •  Though  all  the 
English  except  the  infallible  hero  are 
duffers  (our  own  tradition  seems  still 
to  hold  across  the  Atlantic)  and  though 
the  General  is  the  biggest  duffer  of  all. 
one  likes  them,  as  usual,  all  the  better 
for  it,  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned." 
A  double  crown  poster  in  which  the 
Union  Jack  and  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  interwoven  and  brilliantly  printed 
was  prepared  for  the  play. 

Messrs.  Vedrenne  and  Eadie's  spirit- 
ed action  in  issuing  bills  containing  a 
quotation  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Derby 
on  amusements  as  a  national  need,  re- 
calls a  suggestion  made  by  this  paper 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  such 
foolish  questions  as  "Shall  the  theatres 
close?"  were  being  raised,  even  In  the 
professional  press.  In  "Chit  Chat,"  on 
Oct.   22,  1914,  wa  said— "It  might  be 

timely  at  the  present  Juncture  for  man-  | 
agers  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  pub-  • 
lie,  say,  in  poster  form — a  manifesto  i 
in  terms  brief,  simple,  arresting.  It| 
could  point  out  that  in  the  view  of  all 
the  leading  authorities  the  i  public: 
should  give  the  wholesome  and  brae- j 
lng  art  of  the  theatre  all  possible  sup-  1 
port."  The  bishop  of  Winchester  had 
Just  said:  "We  have  before  us  a  long 
and  wearing  pressure  upon  heart  and 
nerve,  and  an  almost  breaking  strain 
of  absorption,  needing  relief  and^ 
change,  To  go  t0  the  play  will,  I  be-1 
lieve  be  right";  and  the  bishop  of 
Birmingham:  "I  think  we  should  strive 
at  this  difficult  time  to  encourage  the 
theatres  in  every  possible  way."  These 
sentences  were  quoted  by  us  as  suit- 
able for  reproduction  by  managers  in 
poster  form.— The  Stage. 

At  the  City  Temple  next  Sunday, 
when  Dr.  J.  Fort  Newton  (an  American 
citizen)  begins  his  ministry,  "God  Save 
the  King"  and  "My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee"  will  be  followed  by  an  Anglo- 
American  anthem  which  is  being  sung 
in  America,  and  on  Sunday  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  an  English 
church 


tionr  of"  the  priesthood  in  an  untrue  or 
unfavorable  light.    They  contended  that 
the  olay  in  that  respect  was  an  offen- 
sive caricature.    Irish  songs  were  sung. 
Including  "Ireland  once  a  nation,  and 
"Gloria  Maria."     Mr.   Drinkwater  told 
the  malcontents  that  he  could  not  dis- 
I  cuss  there  what  he  called  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  play. ,  and  his  attitude 
won  the  sympathy  of  a  large  sect  on 
of  the  audience.    The  play  was  then 
renewed,  and  finished,  but  not  without 
constant   interruption.     "The  Tinkers 
wedding"  was  included  in  the  repertory 
for  the8 whole  of  the  week,  and  there 
was  no  further  interruption.    The  Rev. 
fi,»,  Hoean   of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
.  Birmingham.nstated  that  Irish  Catholics 
Ke  to  him  respecting  the  play,  and 
he  agreed  that  a  protest  should  be  made. 
There  would  be  further  protests  if  the 
plav were  again  produced.    Mr.  Drink- 
water  has  announced  that  the  play  has 
been  included  in  the  theatre's  repertory, 
and  that  at  a  later  date  it  will  again 
fbe  presenfed.    It  would  be  impossi We 
he  told  The  Stage  representative,  to 
yfeld  to  mob  clamour    He  could  undcr- 
'  stand  there  being  a  difference ,  of  opin- 
fon  but  that  was  entirely  different  from 
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Two  Empires  bv  the  sea. 
Two  oeopl*s  sreat  and  free. 

One  anthem  raise. 
One  race  of  ancient  fame. 
One  tongue,  one  faith,  we  claim, 
One  God  Whose  glorious  name 
We  love  and  praise. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  25. 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes- Robertson  gave 
up  his  part  in  "The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back"  which  he  was  playing  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  British  Women's  Hos- 
pital.    He  followed  the  advice  of  his 
doctor.     Ben   Webster  succeeded  him. 
On  May  26  it  was  announced  that  over 
£6000  had  already  been  contributed  as 
a  result  of  the  performances. 

Strenuous  opposition  was  shown  on 
one  evening  last  week  at  the  Birming- 
ham Repertory  to  the  Irish  play,  "The 
Tinker's  Wedding,"  by  J.  M.  Synge. 
In  our  notice  we  pointed  out  that  many 
bitter  things  had  been  said  against  it. 
but  urged  that  if  viewed  in  a  judicial 
way,  it  was  not  offensive.  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  in  Birmingham  were  responsi  - 
ble for.  the  interruption.  They  congre- 
gated on  the  balcony,  shouted  until  the 
players  could  not  make  themselves 
heard,  and  a  fe"w  eggs  and  other  articles 
were  thrown  on  the  stage.  No  one  was 
struck,  happily.  The  play  was  stopped, 
and  Mr.  John  Drinkwater,  the  manager. 
I  went  on  to  the  stage  and  attempted 


shouting  a  performance  down_  Synge 
was  a  great  Irish  genius,  and  his  plavs 
would  live  in  spite  of  the  fiercest  op-  ,f 
position.— The  Stage,  May  21.  • 
v  In  view  of  these  demonstrations  W. 
B  Yeats  delivered  a  public  lecture  at 
the  Birmingham  Repertory  on  May  a 
on  "Synge  and  the  Ireland  of  his  Time. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  Selim  I 
Palmgren's  music  has  the  impishness 
which  Sir  Hubert  Parry  asenbes  to 
Grieg's  combined  with  the  latter  s  lyri- 
cal method.  "There  is.  however,  a  more 
pronounced  difference.  Debussy  once  de- 
scribed Grieg's  little  pieces  as  pink 
sweets  stuffed  with  snow.  Then  Palm- 
gren's are  bonbons  pralines."  The  re- 
viewer also  said:  "There  is  an  indefin- 
able something  about  Leonard  Borwick 
that  almost  marks  him  out  to  specialize 
in  Grieg  or  MacDowell." 

Mr  Ch  J.  Bishenden  of  London  raises 
his  voice  for  a  statue  of  Purcell  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  what  has  been  known 
as  the  Handel  Orchestra  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Also  to  do  justice  to  British 
music  he  says  that  Purcell  festivals 
should  be  given  on  this  great  orchestra 
to  make  Purcell's  and  other  Britii 
composers'  works  popular. 

"Daddy  Long  Legs"  completed  a  run 
of  a  year  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre 
on  May  29.  m'--'  ' 

H.  B.  Irving  has  acquired  the  Eng- 
lish rights  in  a  play  "Victory."  adapted 
by  B.  MacDonald  Hastings  from  Joseph 
Conrad's  novel.  _ 

Brieux's  "Three  Daughters  of  M.  Du- 
pont,"  which  translated  by  St  John  Han- 
kin  was  acted  by  the  Stage  Society  in 
London  in  1905,  has  been  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  | 
"Under  Cover"  •, celebrated  its  150th 
performance  at  the  Strand,  London,  on 
{May  21. 

Julia  Sanderson  will  play  next  season  | 
in  "Rambler  Rose,"  written  for  her  and 
Mr.  Cawthorn.     The  book  is  by  H.  B. 
Smith;  the  music  by  Victor  Jacob* 

A  new  drama  by  F.  Marriott- Watson 
and  T.  Roydon  Duff,  "The  Voice  in  the 
Dark,"  will  be  produced  in  London. 
Mrs.  Marriott- Watson  will  take  the  part 
of  Deborah,  a  Jewess. 

Ian  Hay  has  based  a  play,  "Tilly  of 
Bloomsburg,"  on  his  novel  "Happy-Go- 
Lucky,"  published  in  1913. 

The  Stage  Society,  London,  will  pro- 
duce "The  Outcry,"  a  comedy  in  three,, 
acts  by  Henry  James.  •  I 

Eden  Phlllpott's  "Farmer's  Wife.  , 
produced  atv  the  Birmingham  (Eng.) 
Repertory  six  months  ago.  was  revived 
there  the  last  week  in  May-  "It  is  a 
delightful  and  natural  play;  its  imagery 
is  obtained  from  the  rural  life  of  Devon, 
and  throughout  there  is  plenty  o£  bucolic 
humor  and  racy  speech." 

Apropos  the  provincial  tour  of  Miss 
Mary  Anderson,  in  "Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea "  a  story  has  been  started  which  is 
so  silly  that  it  need  hardly  be  refuted. 
All  the  same    such  statements  should 
not  be  made.    They  are  slanders  upon 
the   intelligence   of   the   great  actor- 
manager  of  the  Lyceum.'  The  Particular 
story  in  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
when   Henry   Irving  was   on   the  eve 
of  sailing  for  his  first  tour  in  America, 
"someone  discovered  that,  by  an  agree- 
ment already  made,   the  Irving-Terry 
company  could  not  leave  the  Lyceum 
without  putting  someone  in  their  place 
at  the  theatre,  and  no  one  in  London 
was  able  to  step  into  the  hreach.     It  is 
further  suggested   that  the  American 
manager.  Henry  E.  Abbe^  under  whew 
auspices  Irving  was  to  make  his  first 
tour  of  the  United  States,  had  to  be- 
seech Miss  Anderson's  stepfather  to  step 
into  the  breach.   Well,  to  go  no  further 
back    Henry  Irving  left  England  for 
New  York  on  Oct.  11.  MB..  On  the  last 
I  night  of  his  season  at  the  Lyceum  Ju  \ 
2S-it  is  important  to  bear  the  dates  in 
mind-in   the   course   of   his  farewell 
beech  he  said:   "This  theatre  will  not 
e  closed  long,  for,  on  Sept.  1,  a.  lady 
appear  before  you  whose  beauty 


three  chapters  on  Harry  Lauder  from 
other  points  of  view,  by  Charles  Wlll- 
mott. 

"Pierrot  Philanders."  a  modern  fan- 
tasy in  one  act  by  Gwen  Lally.  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Strand.  London,  May  29.  "A 
slight  piece,  serving  chiefly  &&  a  vehicle 
for  affording  Miss  Lally  the  opportunity 
for  giving  some  of  her  male  impersona- 
tions." fc  _  -.ttjB 

"Penny  Wise."  a  farcical  *omedy  or 
Lancashire  life,  by  Mary  Stafford  Smith, 
based  on  the  story  of  Leslie  Vynar,  was 
produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  Lon- 
don, May  26.  This  piece,  entitled  "Dying 
to  Live."  was  produced  at  the  King's 
Hall.  Ilkley.  on  July  13.  WW.    The  play 
was  produced  by  Miss  Horninian's  com- 
pany at  Manchester,  April  10.  1916.  A. 
mother  schemes  for  the  good  of  hep 
8  family,  artfully,  but  foolishly.  Her  pro- 
Iposal  is  to  invent  the  death  of  John 
I  Willie  and  so  draw  his  insurance  money, 
«£20  of  which  is  to  buy  a  half  share  in  a 
U  little  grocery  business  coveted  by  her 
H  husband,  who  has  the  sense  to  say: 
I  "I  wish  it  didn't  look   so  much  like 
■A  swindling."    The  play  is  of  a  farcical 
^  nature  except  as  far  as  the  mother  Is 
concerned.  * 


New  Tunes  for 
Patriotic 
Words 

Spangled  Bannei 


and  talent  have  made  her  the  favorite 
of  America  from  Maine  to  Califorma- 
1  Miss  Marv  Anderson,  a  lady  to  whom. 


1 


v/xa.1  y       ...^ .  ,  —  

x  am  sure,  you  will  give  the  heartiest 
English  welcome— that  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. "-The  Stage,  May  31. 

Greening  &  Co.,  London,  have  publish- 
ed a  shilling  popular  edition,  making 
the  45th  thousand,  of  "Harry  Lauder  at 
t„  Homo  and  on  Tour."  with  an  epilogue  in 


We  are  indebted  to 
the  numerous  friends 
who    send    us  new 
tunes  for   "The  Star 
'  and  for  "My  Country,  U 
'Tis  of  Thee."  and  must  beg  them  to 
understand  that  the  failure  to  reproduce 
their  music  is  not  an  attempt  to  frown 
upon  their  efforts.    In  the  standardized 
words  of  the  editors  of  purely  literary 
publications:    "Rejection  of  MSS.  does 
not  imply  a  lack  of  merit."  Of  the  varl-  H 
ous  musical  compositions  with  which  we  ^ 
have  lately  been  favored  nearly  all  hav«  I 
merit  hi  a  considerable  degree. 

They  are  written  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  to  write  music.  The 
harmonies  are  ingenious.  The  eye  dis- 
covers contrapuntal  beauties.  We  run 
them  through  and  admire  the  possibili- 
ties when  orchestration  should  be  under- 
taken. We  murmur  to  ourselves:  "How 
well  that  would  sound  if  given  to  the 
brass  choir!"  And  we  know,  or  thlnK 
we  know.  Just  which  notes  and  phrases 
should  be  confided  to  the  violoncellos  • 
playing  for  the  moment  alone. 

Withal  when  we  are  through  our  head, 
shake  regretfully.  Something  is  lacking. 
It  is  as  if  we  sat  in  a  splendid  new  motor 
car  with  12  cylinders  and  a  specially 
designed  body  and  found  ourselves  un- 
able to  make  the  self-starter  work. 
These  note  besprinkled  pages  arc  ex- 
actly like  that.  Everything  is  in  thera 
but  the  spark. 

The  spark  is  melody  to  be  sure,  but 
not  anv  melody  nor  even  most  melodies. 
It  is  the  one  inevitable  melody,  which 
once  wedded  to  the  words,  can  never  be 
wholly  dissociated  from  them  by  those 
who  have  heard  it.  We  fear  that  the 
anonymous  composer  of  the  music  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  has  for- 
ever forestalled  all  possible  competitors. 
To  inform  us  that  the  melody  is  that  of 
an  old  drinking  song  is  useless.  For 
generations  those  grandiose  and  thrilling 
strains  have  been  Joined  to  Francis  Scott 
Key's  great  lyric.  The  two  arc  as  united 
as  these  United  States.  They  may  be'3 
eald  to  be  one  and  inseparable. 

With  "America"  there  is  this  differ--  ! 
ence.  that  the  tune  is  a  national  air  of 
other  countries.   In  flavor  It  is  charac-  . 
teristically  British.   The  flavor  can  no 
more  be  extracted  by  fitting  to  it  the 
words  of   "Heil  dir  im   Sieger-kranz  / 
than  Tommy  Atkins  can  be  disguised  I 
by  a  Prussian  helmet. 

With  both  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
her"  and  "America."  and  most  immor-  I 
tally  in  tho  "Marseillaise,"  every  hearer  I 
is  conscious  of  a  quality  in  the  musio 
that  can  only  be  characterized  by  the 
word  "religious."  These  airs  are  rightly  ' 
spoken    of   as   national   hymns;  they 
breathe  in  every  phrase  the  unshakable 
belief,  the  aspiration,  the  religious  fer- 
vor and  the  triumphant  certitude  of 
final  victory  which  invests  the  wor- 
shipper.   They  are  the  songs  of  men 
Jworshipplng  liberty  and  eternal  truth. 

This  flaming  quality  of  the  music  is 
not  something  which  can  be  instilled  by 
cunning  musicianship.  No  knowledge  of 
counterpoint  will  enable  a  man  to  do  it, 
no  mathematical  skill  in  weaving  har- 
monies, no  eager  wish  nor  laborious  toll. 
Offhand  we  can  recall  but  one  modern 
composer  who  could  on  occasion  write 
chords  that  stirred  the  hearer  as  do  those 
.  tunes  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

That  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  With 
(Celtic  genius  he  wrote  serious  musio 
about  W.  S.  Gilbert's  jocose  words.  For 
an  example  of  what  he  could  do  It  ie 
sufficient  to  turn  to  "When  Britain  real- 
ly ruled  the  waves"  in  "Iolanthe"  or  t« 
'For  he  is  an  Englishman"  in  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore."  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
Sullivan  was  the^  composer  of  much 
church  music. 

To  the  many  who  are  inventing  new 
words  for  our  familiar  patriotic  tunes 
it  would  be  an  unkindness  to  offer  any 
encouragement  at  all.  When  people  have 
not,  after  over  a  century,  learned  the 
words  Key  wrote,  how  can  they  expect 
to  hear  their  improved  words  sung  spon- 
taneously in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime? — New  York  Sun,  June  6. 
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Syracuse,  who  was  arrested  here  for 
carrying  a  bag  containing  detonating 
caps  and  anarchistic  literature,  first  ex- 
cited suspicion  by  wearing  "a  flowing 
black  tie,  the  badge  of  anarchists."  Tet 
many  men  as  blameless  as  the  Ethi- 
opians visited  by  the  gods  of  Homer 
sport  flowing  black  cravats,  foulards, 
without  thought  of  bombs  and  red  ruin. 
Some  years  ago  anyone  wearing  a  red 
cravat  was  looked  at  askance  and  not 
regarded  as  a  wholesome  companion. 
There  are  still  conservative  persons  who 
object  to  a  flowing  cravat  of  any  color 
that  is  tied  by  'he  wearer.  They  pre- 
fer a  "made-tie" — hide©us  term; — be- 
cause some  mysterious  person  that  rules 
haberdashers  has  thus  decreed.  The 
same  persons  go  to  the  hatters  and  say: 
"Show  me  the  latest  style."  They  then 
Buy  without  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
head  or  general  bodily  harmony.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  head  resembles  a 
jack-o'-lantern  or  runs  up  to  a  peak. 
These  men  wish  to  conform  to  conven- 
tion. They  are  content  to  be  of  the  great 
unthinking  crowd.  A  more  desirable  cit- 
izen is  he  that  changes  cravats— always 
foulards  except  for  formal  evening  dress 
—according  to  his  mental  disposition  and 
the  weather.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
for  instance,  wears  a  green  cravat  on 
[fit.  Patrick's  day.  When  there  is  a 
louring  sky  he  cheers  himself  and  others 
by  .flaunting  a  cravat  of  flaming  red. 
He  chooses  this  color  also  at  home  in 
his  city  flat  when  the  landlord  has 
prematurely  turned  off  the  heat  and 
tlje  radiator  no  longer  cracks,  groans, 
or  sings.  We  remember  an  astute  old 
man  in  Albany,  N.  Y..  a  flower  in  rail- 
way transactions,  a  close  friend  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  who  once  attended  a  po- 
litical convention.  He  always  wore  a 
frayed  wisp  of  a  black  "tie."  On  his 
return  from  the  convention  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  a  prominent 
Bostonian  present.  Dangling  his  eye- 
glass Mr.  Fairctiild  remarked:  "A  friv- 
olous man,  a  frivolous  man.  I  noticed 
that  he  changed  his  necktie  every  day." 
There  spoke  the  fine  old  crusted  con- 
servative. 


dining  off  German  plates,"  said  Lord 

Bercsford.  Guests  at  once  seized  their 
plates  and  smashed  them  on  the  floor. 
"This  Empire  Association  must  see  that 
such  a  state  of  things  never  occurs 
again.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  en- 
Joyed  my  lunch  if  I  had  known  that  I 
had  been  eating  off  a  German  plate." 

I  (Hear,  hear!) 

The  general  manager'  of  the  Savoy 
was  deeply  mortified.  He  said  that  when 
the  war  broke  out  he  had  about  10.000 
of  these  German  plates,  but  he  had 
given  them  all  away,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  hospitals..  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  wounded  soldiers  enjoy  eating  off 
the  plates,  or  whether  the  guests  at  the 
luncheon  raid  for  the  plates  that  they 

!  smashed. 


Then  and  Now. 

Late  in  May  five  bands  of  the  English 
Brigade  of  Foot  Guard  assembled  in 
Paris  at  the  Place  Vendome  around  the 
column  on  which  Napoleon  stands.  The 
sicht  recalled  to' some  the  French  car- 
toon at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  Na- 
poleon coming  out  of  his  tomb  at  the 
Invalideg,  waving  his  hat,  and  shouting 
'Vive  l'Anglftterre  '." 

Gen.  Pershing  at  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
leon, interested  greatly  in  the  sword  of 
Jena,  compared  it  with  modern  swords. 
As  he  kissed  th»  hilt,  did  he  remember 
I  Napoleon's  reply  when  he  was  asked 
I  why  he  did  not  take  away  the  sword  of 
Frederick  the  Great  from  Potsdam?  "I 
had  my  own." 


A  Pious  Almanac  Maker. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  me  through  your  column 
any  information  regarding  Thomas 
Buckminster.  the  almanac-maker?  I 
think  that  he  lived  in  London.  Were  his 
almanacs  generally  regarded  as  "litera- 
ry productions."  or  what  made  Buck- 
minster famous? 

RUSSELL  LEIGH  JACKSON. 

Newbury  port. 

You  arc  probably  thinking  of  Thomas 
Buckmaster.  not  Buckminster.  Buck- 
master  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  an  English  divine 
and  an  astronomer.  In  one  of  his  books 
he  called  himself  a  professor  of  physics 
but  did  not  name  the  university.  His 
chief  works  are  these:  1.  "An  Almanack 
and  Prognostication."  1566-7.  2.  "Tho. 
Buckmaster.  Minister,  His  Right  Chris- 
tian Calendar;  or  Spiritual  Prognostica- 
tions Made  for  the  Year  1570."  3.  "A 
New  Almanack  and  Prognostication  for 
the  Year  l»To,  Wherein  Is  Expressed  the 
Chang  (sic)  of  the  Moon."  4.  "Commend- 
atory Verses  in  Wharton's  Dreame." 
1578.  Other  almanacks  by  him  are  men- 
tioned in  Herbert's  "Ames"  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities." 

Oxford  notions  ago  celebrated  the  ter- 
centenary of  .the  birth  of  a  still  more  sin- 
gular person,  Elias  Ashmole,  "the  great- 
est virtuoso  and  curioso  that  ever  was 

(known  or  read  of  in  England  before  his 
time."    He  was  astrologist,  alchemist, 

'herald,  antiquary,  engraver;  an  M.  D. ; 
he   held    government   offices;    was  an 

1  early  Freemason;  a  Roslcrucian.  He  had 
"the  true  matter  of  the  "philosopher's 

•stone  bequeathed  to  him  as  a  legacy." 

[His  journal,  written  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  Is  at  times  not  without  humor. 
Hav  Bg  given  his  library  to  Oxford,  he 

[wrote:   "The  last  load  of  my  rarities 

[  was  sent  to  the  barge  una  this  aftfei - 

Lnoen  I  relapsed  into  the  gout."  He  cured 
himself'  of  an  ague  by  hanging  three 
spiders  about  his  neck.— Ed. 


War  Notes. 

The  Oaliy  Chronicle  tells  a  story  about 
target  practice.  The  officer  :>aid  to  a 
gunner:  "You  see 'that  sapling  on  tfle 
hillside?"  "No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  af- 
ter a  careful  look,  "I  don't  see  no  sap- 
ling." "What!"  said  the  officer,  "you 
see  no  sapling!  Why,  there's  only  one. 
right  in  front  of  you!"  The  man  looked 
again,  and  reported  as  before.  "Look 
here."  said  the  officer,  "do  you  know 
what  a  sapling  is?"  "Oh,  yes.  sir,"  re- 
plied the  gunner,  "a  young  pig." 

The  English  should  surely  know  their 
own  dialedt,  but  we  do  not  find  I*  the 
huge  Oxford  Dictionary  or  Wright's 
great  Dialect  Dictionary  "sapling"  with 
this  meaning.  A  greyhound  is  called  a 
sapling,  until  he  is  a  year  old.  after 
which  he  becomes  a  puppy  till  he  is  two 
years  old.  "Coursing  and  Falconry" 
(1S9.'):  "A  sapling  is  a  greyhound 
whelped  on  or  after  Jan.  1  of  the  sani« 
year  in  which  the  season  of  running  be- 
gan." 

An  English  economist  thunders  against 
"an  unnecessary  embellishment"  of 
girls,  "the  latest  craze  of  wearing  a 
scarf  of  flimsy  netting  (tulle)  round  the 
neck."  "Enormous  quantities  of  this 
and  similar  material  are  required  by 
our  soldiers  in  the  tropics  for  mosquito 
netting." 

During  the  civil  war  there  were  many 
stories  about  soldiers  that  were  saved 
by  a  bullet  embedding  itself  in  a  New 
Testament,  whlcb  protected  a  vital  spot. 
They  now  tell  of  a'Britlsh  Tommy  in 
the  trenches  that  carries  Spurgcon's 
sermons  In  his  breast  pocket  and  now 
and  then  does  some  preaching.  He  has 
a  friend,  a  comrade.  Private  G.,  who 
does  not  carry  sermons  or  any  godly 
book.  The  two  were  resting  with  others; 
when  a  German  sniper  hit  Private  B.  In  I 
the  breast.  The  bullet  was  deflected. ' 
"Seeing,  or  perhaps  fearing,  that  Pri- 
vate B.  was  about  to  Improve  the  occa- 
sion. Private  G.,  the  unregenerate  one, 
in  a  very  fair  imitation  of  his  friend's 
best  preaching  manner,  put  in:  'Oh, 
dear  friend!  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
was  that  our  dear  brother  B.  wasn't 
a-rcading  of  his  book  of  sermons— as  fie 
ought  to  have  been-instead  of  engaging 
In  worldly  conversation  with  sinful  sol- 
dier-men. For  if  dear  brother  B.  had 
been  reading  of  his  book  of  sermons, 
where,  oh.  where,  my  dear  friend,  would 
brother  B.  (priceless  old  thing!)  have 
been  then?"  " 


"BLINDNESS  OF  VIRTUE"  j 
AT  THE  JOSTLE  SQUARE 

Production  Marks  Farewell  of  Craig: 
as  Actor  Manager. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Blind-1 
ness  of  Virtue.  Drama  in  four  acts  by 
Cosmo  Hamilton. 

The  Rev  Harry  Pemberton .. Donald  Meek' 
The  Hon!  Archibald  Graham 

Graham  Velsey 

relllne  Joseph  Skinner 

Mr*.  Pemberton  Auguete  GUI 

Mary  Ann  Sylvia  Cushman 

Cookie  Beatrice  Barrlngton 

Efle  Pemberton  Dorothy  Dickinson 

The  week  at  the  Castle  Square  is  Mr. 
Craig's  farewell  after  nine  years'  un- 
interrupted activity  as  actor-manager  of 
that  house.  When  he  took  charge  of  It 
In  September,  130S,  the  new  regime  made 
the  Castle  Square  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular playhouses  in  Boston.  It  immedi- 
ately tool:  front  rank  among  the  stock 
company  houses  of  the  country.  With 
hlmse'f  and  Mary  Young  in  the  leading 
roles  many  '  hundreds  of  plays  were 
acted  from  week  to  week,  and  among 
the  greatest  successes  were  the  Shakes- 
pearean productions  and  the  annual 
Harvard  prize  plays.  The  production 
of  musical  comedies  by  a  dramatic 
stock  company  also  proved  a  popular 
Innovation.  Mr.  Craig,  in  short,  made 
the  Castle  Square  a  local  institution 
8nd  a  theatre  of  national  reputation. 


JULIA  ARTHUR 


CHANGING  NAMES. 


I  There  was  a  terrible  scene  In  London, 
at  a  luncheon  when  Lord  Beresford  re- 1 
1  plied  to  the  toast  of  his  health.  He  had 
[been  talking  about  the  presence  of  Ger,- 
mans  in  England.  Suddenly  he  picked 
up  a.  plate  and  called  attention  to  the 


Eichberg's  Hymn. 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  view  of  the  widespread  feeling  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another 
national  hymn,  not  necessarily  to  sup- 
plant the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but 
to  express  in  a  worthy  and  dignified 

>  way  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the 
present  generation,  will  you  permit  me 

(to  call  vour  attention  to  "To  Thee.  Oh 

ICountry."  for  which  Julius  Eichberg 
wrote  the  music.    As  I  recollect,  it  was 

,  sUng  in  the  Boston  schools  35  or  40 
vears  ago.  I  frequently  recall  with 
pleasure  the  majestic  character  of  this 

musical  composition.   

Cambridge.     JOHN  H.  HUBBARD. 

The  Silver  Turnip. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  connection  with  the  remark  In  this 
column   that   a  large   silver  watch  is 
known  as  a  turnip,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  that  the  French  call  one,  or  did 
call  one,  a  cabbage;   the   Italians,  an 
onion;  and  the  Germans,  a  potato.  I 
have  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  dis- 
cover whether  other  nations  have  ex- 
tended     the      nomenclature  further 
'through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Perr 
■  haps  your  readers   can   elaborate  the 
[subject.  L.  G.  MILLER. 

Boston. 

'    Do  the  French  call  a  large  silver  watch 

J  a  "cabbage"?  Wo  do  not  fljid  this  use 
of  "chou"  in  any  French  slang  dlction- 
arv.    "Onion"  is  given;  also  "wanning 

Jpan"  (bassinoh-e).  In  English  slang 
"warming-pan"  was  applied  to  a  large, 
old  fashioned  gold  watch.  "Turnip-tops" 

I in  thleves's  slang  meant  a  watch  chain 

i  with  seals  and  charms'.— Ed. 


AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

Miss  Julia  Arthur  began  a  week's 
engagement  yesterday  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  in  a  patriotic  spec- 
tacle, "Liberty  Aflame,"  by  Roland 
Burke  Hennessey. 

The  author,  sherwdly  in  tune  with  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  day.  has  provided 
the  actress  with  a  congenial  medium  of 
expression.     In    flowing    robes,  with 
crown   and   torch  she   represents  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  against  a  background 
of  illuminated  Manhattan.  "Liberty." 
the  breath  of  God,"  comes  to  life.  Views 
of  the  Minute  Men,  George  Washington, 
I  Lincoln,  the  Lusitania.  President  Wil- 
I  son  are  all  thrown  on  the  base  of  the 
I  pedestal   and   upon   each   the  goddess 
'  makes  fitting  comment.      These  com- 
'  ments  grow  more  and  more  dramatic, 
j  ending  In  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  young 
(  and  strong  to  fight  and  win  for  liberty. 
Miss  Arthur  is  playing  her  first  vaude- 
ville engagement.  "Liberty  Aflame"  was 
given  for  the  first  time  some  five  weeks 
ago    in    Philadelphia.    It    enables  tho 
actress  to  display  her  voice,  a  rich  and 
thrilling  organ,  to  excellent  advantage. 
Miss  Arthur's  remarkably  eloquent  read- 
ing of  her  lines  and  the  charm  of  her 
gracious    and    dominating  personality 
mako  the  act  Impressive. 

The  Gladiators  in  feats  of  strength 
and  balancing:  Fritz  and  Lucy  Bruch, 
cellist  and  violinist;  Dorothy  Toye  In 
songs,  operatic  and  otherwise:  Al  Lydell 
and  Bob  Higglns  in  a  rural  comedy. 
"A  Friend  ot  Father's";  "The  Volun- 
teers." and  the.;  four  Botses,  human 
aeroplanes,  arc  others  on  the  bill. 


Certain  men,  women,  and  towns 
that  have  German  names  in  this 

country  are  asking  that  these  names 
be  changed.  In  the  case  of  women 
that  are  maidens  or  widows  the 

change  might  be  easily  made,  it 
physical  and  mental  attractiveness, 
or  a  substantial  bank  account,  still 
influences  the  male.  Nevertheless  a 
widow  and  two  daughters  in  New 
York  recently  applied  to  a  supreme 
court  Justice  for  permission  to 
change  the  name  of  Kaiser  to  Swain. 
They  argued  that  Kaiser  led  persons 
to  slight  them  or  suspect  them  of 
being  pro-Germans.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  western  Berlin  demand  that  an- 
other name  be  substituted. 

Is  not  this  supersensitiveness?  Is 
it  not  another  instance  of  patriotism 
run  mad?  Might  not  the  petitioners 
as  well  refuse  to  use  Berlin  wool, 
wear  Berlin  gloves,  or  be  treated  for 
German  measles? 

Wilhelm  II.  is  not  the  only  Kaiser. 
There  have  been  many  since  Caesar. 
The  dwellers  in  Palmyra.  New  York, 
might  wish  another  name  because 
the  old  Palmyra  is  in  ruins,  or  those 
in  Pompey,  N.  Y..  be  disturbed  be- 
cause great  Pompey  was  finally  de- 
feated.   Men    have    changed    their  I 
names  for  many  reasons:  to  inherit;  I 
for  family  reasons;  for  euphony;  be- 
■  cause'  their  names,  foreign  and  origi- 
nally signifif ant  and  respectable,  ex- 
cite in  this  country  ridicule.  The 
first  Belmont  in  the  United  States 
was  a  Schoenberg.  Many  names  now  | 
familiar  in  our  towns  have  been 
translated  into  English  from  French. , 
German  or  Italian  surnames. 

What  harm  does  the  name  Berlin, 
or  Bismarck  do  to  the  inhabitants? 
There  may  be  a  prophesy  In  Berlin 
Falls.  Are  dwellers  of  German  de- 
scent In  any  American  Paris,  Rome. 
Petersburg  serioifsly  disturbed?  Are 
the  people  of  Canaan  unduly  sharp 
in  busieoss?  Are  the  people  of  Baby- 
lon given  over  to  riotous  debauch- 
ery? Many  of  our  English  surnames 
I  had  a  base  or  ludicrous  origin. 
|  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  sonorous 
and  beautiful  Indian  names  have 
been  dropped;  that  towns,  monu- 
j  tains  and  rivers  have  been  renamed 
1  by  the  genteel,  or  to  satisfy  the  pride 
of  some  local  magnate.  Manhattan 
is  a  far  finer  name  than  New  York. 
Sentiment  and  significance  are  too 
often  disregarded.  In  the  Adiron- 
dacks  two  ponds  were  known  as  Ed- 
mond's  after  the  name  of  a  pioneer. 
The  name  of  the  old  man  of  whom 
many  amusing  stories  were  lold  has 
disappeared.  The  region  is  now 
known  as  Cascadeville! 


I  HEARD  AT  POPS] 

Miss  Ethel  Frank,  a  young  Boston1 
soprano,  sang  at  the  Pop  concert  last 

•evening.  She  has  given  successful  re- 
citals in  this  city.    Her  voice  is  light. 

^expressive,  well  schooled.  Last  evening 
she  was  more  effective  in  the  famous1 
aria  "Sol  che  sapete."  from  Mozart's' 
"Marriage  of  Figaro."  than  in  the  air 
"Un  bel  di"  from  Puccini's  "Mme.  But- 
terfly." Recalled,  she  added  to  the 
program.  Selections  from  "Tosca,"  and 
"Lohengrin"  and  Balnbrldge  Crlst's 
"Egyptian  Impressions"  were  other 
pleasant  features  of  the  concert. 

Arthur  Hackett.  whose  fine  singing 
last  week  gave  so  much  pleasure,  will 
again  be  the  soloist  this  evening.  The 
program  will  be  as  follows: 

Overture.   "Norma" ...   •  •  •  ■  ■  Bellini 

Waltzes  from  "Der  Roaenkavaller 

R.  atrauss 

"Letter  of  Manon"  .......   unlet 

Fantasia.    "t.'n  Ballo  ir.'  Maschera' 

v  eroi 

suite   from    "Carmen"  Bizet' 

(a)  Chanaon  du  Toreador, 

(h)  La  Garde  Montante. 

(c)  Dai.se  Bohemo. 

Aria    "Clelo  e  mar"  Ponchtelll 

Aria,     <-«io       (jJr    Hncketl  , 

"Carnival  in  Paris". . . . . . .  Svendsen 

"The.  Star  Spangled  Banner.' 
Selection    "The  Fortune  Teller"  ...  Herbert 
Rudolf's  Narrative,  "Che  gellda  manlna" 

Puccini 

(Mr.  Hackett.) 
coronation  March  Meyerbeer  j 

■  —  


We  publish  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hicks, 
although  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  John- 
son will  welcome  the  proposed  indorse- 
ment. He  Is  singularly  shy  and  sensi- 
tive in  private  life.  We  have  been  told 
sthat  his  house  at  Clamport — where  he  is 
now  living — is  unencumbered.  He  wrote 
a  month  ago  ths<  he  purposed  to  Invest 
in  Liberty  bonds:  first,  because  It  was 
his  duty  as  an  American:  second,  be- 
cause the  bonds  were  not  taxed.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  his  colossal 
work  Is  due  to  the  tact  that  it  is  not  yet 
ready  for  the  printer;  either  through  a 
longing  for  fresh  material,  or  from  the 
desire  to  revise  and  perfect? 


A  Definition. 
It  was  Artenius  Ward  that  in  tliel 
course.of  the  civil  war  explained  M.  CI 
as  mes  ping  "miserable  cuss."—. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  with  sincere  reluctance  that  I 
trench  on  your  column— a  reluctance  all 
the  more  profound  because  the  intrusion 
Is  at  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole 
world  is  a  world  in  arms— but  the  abso- 
lute unselfishness  of  my  aim  and  the 
physical  aloofness  from  me  and  from 
mine  of  the  object  of  my  suggestion  will 
surely  absolve  me  from  the  imputation 
of  any  ulterior  object.  L'nquostionably 
our  country  should  come  first,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
merely  material.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit 
does  still  live.  In  our  midst  are  Ideals 
and  hopes  near  and  dear  to  us— so  near 
and  dear  and  familiar  that  we  are  prone 
to  overlook,  to  disremembcr  them.  So, 
Instead  of  longer  hoping  against  .hope, 
of  reading  wearisome  Iterations  and  re- 
iterations of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
white  paper,  let  us  have  done  with  pro- 
tracted procrastinations.  Let  us  act: 
There  is  no  alternative,  apparently.  WE 


work.    Year  after  year  we  have  read, 

blushing  with  mortification  and  flushing 
with  righteous  Indignation,  of  Importun- 

nle  landlords.  graspkig  tradesmen,  cal- 

lous-soulrd  and  horny-corebrumed  pub- 
lishers who  say,  forsooth,  that  they  are 
not  In  business  for  their  health!  Long. 

long  ago  we  expected  to  read  in  Mr. 
Sidney  Williams's  inspired  paragraphs 
some  Wednesday  morning  such  a  phrase 

as: 

Mes»r«.  Lomjmrern.  Ml  tie  &  Plfflin  announce 
I  for     publication     neit     month     the  roluroe 
•Aleohol-toHellr"     of     Herkimer  Johnson's 
"Man  a*  a  .Social  and  Political  Roast." 

Instead,  we  are  Informed  that,  on  ac- 
I  count  of  the  increased  cost  of  white 
J  paper,  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  even  been 
jable  to  publish  the  volume  "Abdomen 
I  to  Beer."    He,  the  e  pluribus  unumest. 
the  unus  ex  multisest.  the  (If  wo  may 
go  to  the  athletic  arena)  Ty  Cobb  of 
sociologists  Is  in  w-a-n-t!    It  Is  no  palli- 
ation to  say  that  Henri  Fabre  was  in 
I  want  when  old.    Let  us  subscribe,  and 
liberally  and  immediately  subscribe,  to 
I  an  endowment  fund  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
J  Let  us  walk  home  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  Chestnut  Hill.  If  necessary  and  not 
ltoo  warm,  to  save  odd  pennies  for  the 
fund.    Make  It  possible  for  him  to  eat 
]  where  he  wants,  to  live  where  he  wants, 
I  to   have    individual    strawberry  short- 
Icakcs  in  season,  to  drive  his  own  motor. 
|Let  our  slogan  be: 

ENDOWENDUS  EST  HERKIMER! 
Only  a  few  days  aso  I  met  Mr.  John- 
son leaving  a  car  in  the  Park  street 
subivay  station  after  he  had  tried  in 
vain  to  convince  a  rough  looking  con- 
|  ductor  that  it  was  not  the  end  of  the 
route.  I  showed  him  a  short  cut  to 
Franklin  street  by  way  of  Park  Street 
under,  the  Summer  Street  tunnel.  He 
r'.ld  not  know  of  it.  The  dear  old  soul 
got  out  at  Chauncy  street.  Before 
renturing  on  the  ascending  escalator,  a 
device  quite  new  to  him,  the  dear  old 

gentleman  paused  a  moment  and  I 
thought  his  lips  moved  in  silent  prayer 
for  either  safety  or  thanks,  I  don't 
know  which.  Half  way  up  he  forgot 
where  he  was  and  took  out  a  notebook 
to  estimate,  as  I  learned  afterward,  the 
number  of  minutes  and  steps  he  had 
lost  by  not  using  that  route  before. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  helping  hand 
of  an  Intelligent  looking,  very  demo- 
cratic Negro  on  the  parallel  escalator 
Mr.  Johnson  would  have  been  thrown 
on  his  face  at  the  top. 

POSEIDON  HICKS,  JR. 
Chestnut  Hill. 


"The  Buffalo." 
As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  note  in  "As  the  World  Wags"  sev- 
eral lines  of  the  old-time  song  of  "The 
Buffalo." 

In  the  middle  1850's.  when  home  from 
a  voyage  on  t^ie  sea,  three  or  four  of  us 
boys,  regular  chums,  used  to  get  us  each 
a  chaise  and  take  our  sweethearts  for  a 
ride  on  the  road  from  Chatham  to  Brew- 
ster, which  was  the  best  road  we  knew 
of  at  that  time.  At  Brewster  we  treated 
the  girls  to  cake  and  Ice  cream,  and  then 
we  drove  home  by  moonlight.  I  was 
always  forced,  not  unwillingly,  perhaps, 
to  take  the  lead.  I  had  a  fairly  good 
voice.  The  other  fellows,  as  soon  as  we 
entered  the  Brewster  Woods  road,  as  we 
called  it,  would  sing  out:  "Frank,  give 
us  'The  Buffalo !'  which,  of  course,  I  did, 
and  they  would  join  in  the  chorus.  11. 
was  great.  Today  those  rides  abide  1n 
my  most  beloved  memories.  This  Is  the . 
song : 

Come  all  of  you  vouns:  heroes 
That  hav«  a  mind  to  range. 
Or  In  some  foreign  land,  my  boy*. 
Your  fortune  for  to  change. 
Or  in  some  foreign  lain!,  my  boy*. 
Where  we  can  reap  and  mow. 
And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks 
Of  the  pleasant  Ohio-o. 
Through  those  wild  woods  we'll  wander 
And  chase  t|ie  buffalo-o-o-o,  and  chase  the 
buffalo. 

Through  those  wild  woods  we'll  wander 
And  chase  tbe  buffalo. 

And  if  any  of  those  bold  Indiana 

Should  happen  to  come  near 

There  Is  no  other  enemy 

We  hare  any  cause  to  fear. 

We'll  all  unite  together,  boys. 

Olve  them  the  fatal  blow. 

Chorus — And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks 

Of  the  pleasant  Oblo-o,  etc. 

Then  come  all  of  ye  young  maldena 

And  spin  for  us  some  yarn, 

And  weare  for  us  some  clothing 

To  keep  ourselves  warm. 

For  if  you'll  come  and  spin  for  ns. 

We  will  reap  and  mow. 

Chorus — And  we'll  settle  on  the  banks 

Of  the  pleasant  Ohio-o,  etc. 

I  though  I  would  send  this,  as  there . 
may  be  some  of  my  old  chums  still  liv- 
ing who  remember  those  happy,  happy 
days.  F.  M.  HOWES, 

Commodore  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners 
Transportation  Company,  Retired. 

Brookline. 


TO 


For  an  introduction  to  the  letter  of 
"Hxsilis"  we  quote  from  John  Marston's 
comedy,  "The  Malcontent"  (1604). 

Bianca— And  when  you  comehome  again, 
I'll  teach  you  how  youshall  get  two  hun- 
•lred  pounds  a  year  by  your  teeth. 

Bilioso— How,  madam? 

Bianca— Cut  off  so  much  from  house- 
keeping: that  which  is  saved  by  the  teeth, 
you  know,  is  got  by  the  teeth. 


Include  whiskey),  vastly  popular  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  no  longer 
please  the  palate  of  New  England?  My 
notion  is  that  New  Englanders,  whose 
ancestors  invented  hasty-pudding,  or 
perhaps  cheerfully  adopted  it  from  the 
Indians,  have  grown  too  civilized  for  the 
consumption  of  corn  in  its  simpler 
states.  They  buy  at  extravagant  prices 
elaborately  disguised  and  absurdly 
named  breakfast  cereals  made  of  corn, 
but  if  you  offer  them  honest  corn  pone, 
delicious  corn  cookies,  the  glorified  form 
cf  mush  known  as  "spoontread,"  un- 
adulterated corn  muffins,  hoe  cake,  or 
true  hominy,  otherwise  cracked  corn, 
they  rebel.  My  children,  all  born  well 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  eat  any  of  these 
cheap,  wholesome  and  delicious  articles. 
The  art  of  milling  corn  for  true  hominy 
hardly  survives  in  New  England,  except 
In  a  few  remote  places,  as  the  unspoiled 
hits  of  Cape  Cod  and  remote  regions  of 
Maine.  Even  those  who  manage  to  get 
true  hominy  seldom  know  how  to 
cook  it. 

Cooking  hominy  is  a  high  rite.  The 
pot,  a  big  one,  should  be  put  on  the 
stove  not  later  than  5  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  permitted  to  boll  over  a 
moderate  fire.  Toward  a  normally  early 
bedtime,  say  about  10  o'clock,  the  whole 
family  should  go  to  the  kitchen,  and 
there  the  woman  of  the  house  should 
cpen  the  pot,  take  out  a  sufficient  quan-  I 
tity  of  the  hpminy,  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter' it,  and  permit  each  member  of 
the  household  to  taste  it.  This  ceremonyj 
Is  merely  experimental,  a  foretaste  of 
the  morrow's  fea3t.  The  pot  is  duly  re-' 
covered,  and  placed  so  that  Its  contents 
Shall  remain  hot  without  further  boil-1 
lng,  unless,  indeed,  the  experiment  shall| 
have  proved  the  hominy  has  not  reached 
the  proper  condition,  in  which  case, 
somebody  may  sit  up  with  It  while  It 
boils  longer,  or  the  further  boiling  may 
be  postponed  until  the  morrow.  All  this 
used  to  be  the  preparation  for  hominy 
to  be  eaten  a,t  the  rural  midday  dinner 
of  my  youth.  I  suppose  hominy  for  a 
7  o'clock  evening  dinner  might  properly 
be  set  cooking  at  7  in  the  morning,  but 
I  hate  to  think  of  hominy  that  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  that  solemn  bedtime 
rite. 

One  member  of  the  Porphyry  has  his 
own  corn  specially  milled  so  that  he  ob- 
tains a  rich  and  delicious  meal,  and  thisi 
admirable  product  he  keeps  on  deposit 
at  the  club  for  the  use  of  appreciative 
fellow  members.  He  deserves  a  monu- 
ment more  lasting  than  bronze. 
,    Newton.  EXIL1S. 


doubt  Hannibal  and  Alexander  the 
Great  were  known  to  their  troops 
more  familiarly.  We  know  that  the 
faithful  soldiers  of  Caesar  sang  songs 
about  him  as  they  marched.  A  few 
days  ago  a  London  journal  published 
a  list  of  nicknames  given  by  British 
soldiers  to  their  present  generals— 
that  Is,  to  the  generals  whom  they 
thought  deserving  of  the  honor.  To 
be  nicknamed  by  soldiers  is  an  honor. 
It  is  not  always  awarded  the  success- J 
firi:  Witness  the  case  of  "Little 
Mac"  in  our  civil  war.  The  affec- 1 
tionatc  diminutive  and  abbreviation 
stuck,  however,  long  after  the  war 
was  over.  Jackson  will  be  known  for 
years  to  come  as  "Stonewall."  No 
doubt  in  the  encyclopaedias  of  an- 
other century,  there  may  be  discus- 
sion over  the  question,  whether 
Stonewall  was  not  his  Christian 
name. 

Nicknames  in  troops  have  passed 
victoriously  into  surnames.  What 
does  "nickname"  mean  but  another 
name?  "Eke-name"  is  the  original 
form.  The  nickname  bore  some  re- 
lationship to  condition,  shape,  age, 
peculiarities  of  complexion,  dress, 
disposition;  or  it  came  from  the  min- 
eral or  vegetable  kingdom;  from 
oaths,  street  cries,  mottoes.  Many 
a  now  highly  respectable  surname 
was  at  first  applied  to  some  poor 
devil  in  mockery  and  derision. 
Schoolboys  are  ready  and  skilful  in- 
ventors. Let  one  of  them  stammer 
in  his  recitation  of  Byron's  poem 
about  the  Assyrian,  and  he  will  be 
dubbed  "Sennacherib";  "Snack"  for 
short.  He  swill  be  known  as  "Sen- 
nacherib" in  his  village  when  after 
many  years  he  is  prosperous  and  a 
power  in  some  distant  city.  There 
are  chapters  of  history  that  are  only 
the  story  of  nicknames. 
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Hominy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
\\  li  >    is   it   that  '■corn 


jroducts"  (to 


A  POPULAR  HONOR 


tents.    Southnll  wrof£  in  1730:  "I  would 
give  him  a  Bit  (a  piece  of  Spanish  mon- 
ey, these  current  at  seven-pence  half- 
penny)."   Fifty  years'  later  Capt.  Cook 
wrote  of  meat  sold  for  "half  a  bit  (three-  n 
pence  sterling  a  pound)."  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson wrote  In  his  Autobiography:  "The 
tenth  (of  the  dollar)  will  be  precisely 
the  ■  Spanish   bit,    or    half-plstareen."  u.: 
Dyche's  Dictionary  (1718):  "In  the  West 
Indies,  It  is  the  least  piece  of  silver  coin, 
which  goes  current  at  7  pence  half  pen- 
ny." The  "bit"  in  Jamaica,  the  smallest 
eotn,    equals  12  cents  in  our  money. 
'Slang  and  Its  Analogues"  gives  thl3 
delightful  information:  "In  America  a  I 
defaced  20  cent  piece  is  termed  a  long  ' 
bit."    A  writer  In  Scribner's  Magazine  i 
for  July,  1875:   "For  a  young  city,  San 
Francisco  is  very  much  wedded  to  petty 
traditions.   It  clings  to  the  'bit'  with  a  - 
deathlike  tenacity;  clings  to  It  against 
all  reason  and  against  Its  own  Interests. 
The  'bit'  Is  a  mythical  quantity.    It  is 
neither  twelve  and  a  half  centsrnor  half 
of  twenty-five;  It  is  neither  fifteen  cents 
nor  ten  cents.   If  you  buy  a  bit's  worth,  IE 
and  throw  down  twenty-five  cents,  you 
get  ten  cents  back;  If  you  offer  the  same 
ten  cents  in  lieu  of  a  bit,  you  are  looked  " 
upon  as  a  mild  sort  of  a  swindler.   And  \\ 
j  yet  the  'bit'  is  the  standard  of  minimum  II 
I  monetary  value."  Ifi  England  four-pen-  , 
ay  pieces  are  called  "bits"    in  slang, 
though  "Joe"  or  "Joey"  is  also  used. 
"These  pieces  are  said  to  have  owed 
their  existence  to  the  pressing  instance  w 
of  Mr.  Hume,  from  whence  they,    for  ' 
some  time  bore  the  nickname  of  'Joeys.'"  \< 
So  says  Hawkins  in  his  "History  of  th« 
Silver  Coinage  of  England."  This  four- 
penny  piece  was  coined  for  the  first  time,  [l 
after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  in  the  II 
reign  of  William  IV.    "Six-penny  bit"  I 
and  "three-penny  bit"  are  in  common  » , 
I  use  in  England.— Ed. 

MME.  SUNDELWS  AND 
CUYLER  BLACK  IN  CONCERT 


MME.  FERRABINl  HEARD 

AT  THE  POP  CONCERT 

Mme.  Ester  Ferrabini,  soprano,  wife 
I  of  Conductor  Jacchia,  made  her  first 
,  appearance  at  the  Pops  last  evening  at 
I  Symphony  HaM.  In  1906  Mine.  Ferrabini 
|  came  to  America  with  Leoncavallo's 
concert  company.  For  five  years  she 
'was  leading  soprano  of  the  Montreal 
'lOpera  Company.  Kter  performance  of 
iMimi  in  "La  Bohenie,"  when  she  sang 
Ihere  as  guest  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  in  its  fourth,  season,  is  re- 
.membered  with  pleasure.  . 

Last  evening  the  singer's  striking  ap- 
pearance at  once  pleased  the  audience, 
tshe  sang  two  arias,  "Rltorno  Vlncltor" 
from  Verdi's  "Adia"  and  "Voilosapete, 
Mamma"  from  Mascagni's  "Cavallerla 
'  Rusticana,"  with  native  fervor  and  the 
yjfree  use  of  open  tones  dear  to  many 
of  her  countrywomen. 

Charles  de  Mailly.  the  accomplished 
flutist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, was  another  soloist  of  this  con- 
jugal evening.  Skilfully  accompanied 
fjby  his  wife,  Mme.  Claire  Forbes  de 
Mailly,  the  well  known  pianist,  he 
played  a  nocturne  and  scherzo  by  Gau- 
Ibert.  | 
Mme.  Ferrabini  added  several  songs 
to  the  program  and  Mr.  de  Mailly  an- 
pther  piece.  The  charming  valse  caprice) 
f'Tilla"  by  Mr.  Nagel.  whose  versatility 
jhas  been  revealed  as  cellist,  pianist  and 
Composer,  was  played  again,  while) 
Tschaikowsky's  "Nutcracker"  suite  and 
[Wagner's  "Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  wera 
other  features  of  the  program. 

This  evening  Mr.  Laurenti,  baritone, 
'twill  again  be  soloist.  The  program  will 
fjbe  as  follows: 

lOverture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mozart 

nJAYaltB,  "Jollv  Fellows"  Vollstedt 

'  Evening  sons  (for  strings  only) .  .Schumann 

Selection,  ••Thais"  Massenet 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  ...Liszt 

rrologue  to  "Pagliacci"  Leoncavallo 

(Mr.  Laurenti.) 

Overture.  "Sakuntala"  Goldmark 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Selection    "Eileen"  Herbert 

Aria,    "Largo    al    factotum,''  from 

"Tha  Barber  of  Seville"  Rosslnt 

Wedding  March  Mendelaaohn 


In  iho  summer  of  1S71  Gustavo  Flau- 
bert at  Croisset  wrote  to  Ernest  Foy- 
deau:  "I  do  not  hate  the  Communists 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  hate  mad 
dogs.  But  what  sticks  in  my  <:rop  is 
the  invasion  pf  doctors  of  philosophy 
who  shatter  looking-glasses  with  pistol 
balls  and  steal  clocks:  Something  new 
In  history!  I  have  kept  against  these 
gentlemen  so  profound  a  rancor  that 
you  will  never  see  me  in  the  company 
of  a  German,  whatever  ho  may  be.  No 
doubt  the  armies  of  Napoleon  the  First 
committed  horrible  actions.  But?  these 
Hrmies  were  made  up  of  the  lower  order 
of  the  French  people,  while  In  the  army 
of  William,  it  is  the  whole  German  peo- 
ple that  is  guilty." 


'Bit. 


The  Parisians  are  not  only  discuss- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  Gen.  Per- 
shing's name;  they  are  already  nick- 
naming him.  Thus  is  his  place 
among  the  allies  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  French  nation  secure.  The  gen- 
erals that  are  loved  as  well  as  re- 
spected are  soon  nicknamed.   It  has 


As  the  World  Wags: 

While  wandering  about,  in  the  crowd  ; 
seeking  to   enter   the  circus  recently  I 
here— a  crowd  that  would  have  caused 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  to  rub  his  hands 
together  In  delight  and  titter  in  ecstasy  \ 
—I  saw  a  young  man  step  up  to  the  J 
side-show  barker  and  ask  the  price  of  I 
three  tickets.    "That,  will  cost  you  six  3 
bits,   young   feller,"   was  the  answer. 
The    "young   feller"    hesitated,  looked 
dismayed,  and  then  asked.  "How— how 
much    is   that?"     "Seventy-five  cents. 
Three-quarters  of  a  dollar.    Six  bits,  we 
call  it  out  West.   Step  right  In  and  see 
the  Tattoed  Venus,   that  paragon  of  . 
panoramic    pulchritude."     The  young 
man  paid  his  money  in  visible  relief.  I 
thought,  at  not  having  to  part  with  $«, 
for  a  young  blood  with  a  damsel  on  each 
e»rm  dare  not  flinch  at  prices. 

I  reflected  on  the  state  of  a  land  not 
recognizing  the  bit  as  a  unit  of  ex- 
change. It  is  by  no  means  exclusively  a 
western  term.    Perhaps  the  South  uses 
it  still  more  than  does  the  West.  In 
Pennsylvania  I  have  heard  older  people 
refer  to  the  dime  as  a  "short  bit."  They 
spoke  of  a  past  and  gone  lJ'2-cent  piece  , 
known  as  a  shilling.  This    was  possibly,  . 
the  original  bit,  and  with  its  disappear.  J 
ance  wo  are  left  with  dyadic  units  of  | 
two,  four  and  six  bits.    There  is  an  en-  j 
dearing  expansiveness  in  the  use  of  the  ] 
term— a   contempt  for   the   telling   of  r 
cents,    the    enumeration    of  nothings. 
iPinchpenny  natures  cannot  bear  to  use 
it — they  love  the  lolling  of  large  num- 
bers on  the  tongue.    To  them  $20  is  far 
more  than  a  double  eagle,  and  75  cents 
to  be  preferred  to  six  bits.  To  deal  with  : 
bits  betokens  an  easy  familiarity  with] 
money,  depriving  it  of  awe  and  wonder. 
I  think  of  the  disgust  of  the  old  argft-  i 
nauts  in  California  when  newspapers  | 
made  necessary  a  unit  of  exchange  lewer  j 
than  the  dollar.    It  complicated  life,  too  , 
much.  OCCIDENTUS.  . 

Boston. 

The  term  "bit"  ipr  a  small  piece  of 
money  is  old.  In  1G83.  the  Colonial  Rec- 
ords of  Pennsylvania  spoke  of  "Their 
Abuse  to  ye  Governmt  in  Qulning  of 
Spanish  bitts  and  Boston  money."  In 
the  38th  century  the  bit  was.  as  a  rule, 
the  old  Spanish  real,  one-eighth  of  a  dol- 
lar. Later  values  were  a  half-plstareen 
or  one-tenth  of  a  dollar,  one-sixteenth 
liar,  or,  in  some  colonies,  three 


Soprano  and  Tenor  Heard  in 
Jordan  Hall  —  Former  Has 
Steadily  Grown  in  Her  Art. 

Mme.  Marie  Sundellus,  eoprano,  as- 
sisted "by  Cuyler  Blaok,  tenor,  gave  a 
concert  at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 
Mrs.  Dudley  T.  Fitts  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Leoncavallo,  Bird  Song  from  "Pa- 
gliacci"; Liszt,  "Oh!  Quand  Je  dors"; 
Coquard,  "Mlml  Pinson";  Fourdrain, 
"Des  Ahellles";  Alfven,  "The  Forest 
Sleeps";  Swedish  Folksong;  Carpenter, 
"My  Heart's  Country",  "Don't  Cease"; 
Dunhill,  "The  Cloths  of  Heaven" ;  Foster, 
"One  Golden  Day"— Mme.  Sundellus. 
Puccini,  "E  lucevan  le  stelle"  from 
"Tosca";  Burleigh,  "Almona";  Mac- 
Fadyen,  "Love  Is  the  Wind";  Sharp, 
"Japanese  Death  Song";  Hesselberg, 
"Come  My  Beloved";  DI  Nogero,  "My 
Love  Is  a  Muleteer";  Spross.  "Mourah"; 
O'Hara,  "Life"— Mr.  Black.  Puccini, 
duet,  "Vlene  le  sera"  from  "Mme.  But- 
terfly." 

Mme.  Sundellus,  whose  beautiful  voice 
and  accomplished  singing  have  won  ad- 
miration In  Boston  and  other  cities, 
gave  great  pleasure.  Her  voice  was 
fresh,  warm,  compelling,  now  exqusitely 
pure,  now  glowing  with  womanly  emo- 
tion. She  sings  easily  with  the  fine 
phrasing  that  is  the  result  of  breathing 
skilfully  controlled.  Within  the  last 
few  years  Mme.  Sundelius  has  steadily 
grown  In  her  art.  A  certain  vitality  Is 
now  apparent  In  her  singing  where  be- 
fore there  was  complacent  beauty.  Thia 
dramatic  quality  which  enhances  the 
natural  beauties  of  her  voice  was  ap- 
parent In  her  singing  of  the  air  from 
"Pagliacci"  and  In  one  or  two  of  the 
songs. 

Mr.  Black,  a  pupil  of  Cotognl,  also 
studied  In  Germany  and  sang  at  the 
Kurfuersten  Opera  In  Berlin.  A  crude 
and  obvious  singer  with  a  sturdy  voice, 
he  was  alternately  violent  and  senti- 
mental. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size, 
tth  singers  added  to  the  program. 


THE  POPS 

Mario  Laurenti,  baritone,  was  soloist  ' 
at  the  Pops  last  night  with  his  usual 
success.    Tonight  Mme.  Ester  Ferra- 
bini, soprano,  will  be  the  soloist,  singing 
"Un  bel  di"  from  Madame  Butterfly,"  I 
and  the  Habanera  from  Bizet's  "Car-  ft 
men."   The  program  is: 

Overture  "Light  Cavalry"  Suppe  }*' 

Walts,  "(ilrla  ot  Baden"  Komzak 

La  I'aprlccleuse  S.  (ioldstoln 

Fantasia,  "Samson  and  Delilah" . .  .Salnt-Saens 

Rhapsody.    "Espana"  t'hahrier 

Aria,  "fju  bel  ill  Veilreino"  Puccini  t 

Madame  Kerrahlal. 

Overture,  "Tannlmuser"  Wagner  I 

"The  Stur  Spangled  Banner." 

Selection.  "The  Prince  of  Pilsen"  Luders  ■ 

■Habanera"   Bizet  I 

Madame  Ferrabini. 
[Overture  Solenuelle,  "1812"  Tsohaikoweky  4 

KITCHEN  TYRANNY  * 

There  is  not  a  little  hysteria  in  cer- 
tain propositions  concerning  reduc- 
tion in  expenses  for  food.  One  person  | 
I  Insists  that  samp  should  be  the  chief  j 
dish;  another  would  substitute  rhu- 1 
barb-leaves  for  spinach,  cabbage,  or  | 


0 


any  green  salad;  a  third  revives  the 
diatribes  of  William  Cobbett  against 
the  potato.  While  nearly  everyone 
has  his  or  her  little  say  about  "cheap 
and  nutritious"  food,  one  great  obsta- 
cle against  houslhold  thrift  is  over- 
looked; or  if  it  be  discussed,  it  is 
discussed  faintly  and  timorously. 

Few  servants  are  willing  to  assist 
the  housewives  in  reasonable  thrift. 
Many  insist  on  joints  in  the  hottest 
weather  and  demand  meat  twice  U 
day.  It  matters  not  to  them  that  the 
price  of  this  or  that  vegetable  is  ab- 
surdly high.  They  look  skew-eyed  on 
whole-wheat  bread  and  turn  up  the 
nose  at  cornmeal,  hominy  or  rice. 
When  fruit  is  plentiful,  they  scorn  it. 
Fish  poisons  them.  More  than  one 
mistress  of  a  house  orders  of  the 
meat  man  chiefly  for  her  servants, 
who  will  not  listen  to  argument,  still 
less  to  eutreaty.  As  they  are  not 
obliged  to  buy  food,  they  reck  not  of 
the  expense.  Good  sense  and  patriot-! 
u>m  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  are  to 
them  synonyms  of  stinginess.  Then, 
9  they  are  so  wasteful! 

Unfortunately,  few  mistresses  have 
'  the  courage  to  stand  alone  or  to- 
gether against  the  true  rulers.  The 
I  inexperienced  servants  demand  as 
high  wages  as  the  accomplished.   In  I 
I  their  demands  they  are  aided  and  I 
abetted  by  some  of  the  women  that 
keep  what  are  Ironically  known  as  \ 
"Intelligence  offices";  also  by  mis- 
taken female  philanthropists,  -who  in 
their  desire  to  "better  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes"  fill  the  girls' 
I  heads  with  foolish  and  disturbing  no- 
J  tions.    If  the  women  of  Boston  who 
I  really  wish  to  be  sensibly  economical 
should  get  together  and  agree  on  a 
fair  scale  of  wages  and  on  rules  of 
dietary  conduct,  a  long  step  would 
be  made  toward  the  overthrow  of 
kitchen  tyranny  and  the  establish- 
ment of  desirable  economy. 

We  were  recently  Informed  that  a 
flowing   black   cravat  was  the  distin- 
guishing badge  of  the  male  Anarchist- 
Was  Berkman  wearing  one  when  he  was 
arrested  In  New  Tork?    The  reporters 
were  sadly  negligent.    Tet  we  are  ln- 
I  formed  of  the  costume  wOrn  by  the  In- 
domitable Miss  Emma  Goldman.  When 
i  she  prepared  herself  to  accompany  Mar- 
shal McCarthy,    She  wore  a  purple  Jer- 
I  sey  skirt  and  a  purple  Jersey  Jacket,  a 
I  white  crepe  de  chine  shirt  waist  and  a 
I  purple  velvet  hat  trimmed  with  a  purple 
silk  ribbon,  with  dashes  of  white.  And 
I  In    her    golden    hair    glistened  gold- 
encrusted  tortoise-shell  combs."  Now, 
purple  was  the  color  affected  by  Roman 
emperors  .  it  was  the  color  of  the  higher 
magistrates;  It  Is  the  color  of  Imperial 
I  and   royal   mourning ;   It  denotes  the 
■  rank,  state  or  office  of  a  cardinal.  "An 
I  apartment  of  the  Byzantine   Palace  was 
I  lined  with  porphyry  and  reserved  for  the 
I  use  of  the  pregnant  empresses,  and  the 
I  royal  birth  of  their  children  was  ex- 
I  pressed  by  the  appellation  of  'porphy- 
I  rogenlte,"  or  born  In  the  purple.    .  . 
|  This  peculiar  surname  was  first  applied 
to  -Constantino  VII  "    Surely,  the  color 
Is  the  last  that  a  professional  and  prac- 
1  tlcal  Anarchist  should  choose.  "Berk- 
•j]  man  also  wanted  to  change  his  editorial 
I  togs  for  the  splendors  of  his  wardrobe." 

Tills  was  allowed,  but  we  are  not  told 
1  what  he  wore.  Oh,  remiss,  unintelll- 
I  gent  reporter. 


true  union.     Thomas   Hardy,   late  In 

life,  married  a  second  time— his  secre- 
tary. It  is  said,  so  sha  was  accustomed 
to  his  ways.  "Mrs.  Trollope  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  reputation,  on  the 
strength  of  his  best  work,  perhaps  even 
more  securely  established  than  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  during  his  life- 
time." Yet  many  who  know  the  clerical 
series  and  the  parliamentary  set  have 
never  -  read  "The  Bertrams"  or  "The 
Three  Clerks,'*  and  there  are  unfortu- 
nate beings  tnat  find  Trollope  dull.  They 
also  can  see  nothing  in  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen  and  have  never  heard  of 
Mortimer  Collins. 

.  We  mentioned  not  long  ago  the  death 
of  Col.  Newnham-Davls,  dramatist,  jour- 
nalist, soldier  and  the  author  of  several 
works,  on  gastronomy.  He  contributed 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  series  of  arti- 
ticles,  "Dinners  and  Diners,"  that  were 


Be  was  like  the  Rev.  Lorlmer,  so  soaked 
with  dramatic  reminiscences- >«nd  dra- 
matic love  that  his  brains  were  com- 
pletely hoodwinked.  The  pljt  "was  not' 
very  original,  having  been  borrbwed: 
principally  from  the  'Naaid  Queen.'  'Dr. 
Frelschuetz,'  and  an  obscure  old  Bretonj 
legend  called  'Le  Chevalier  Maudit.'  Hej 
read  me  the  manuscript  long  before  it 
was  published,  and  having  prefaced  the 
reading  by  the  assertion  that  he  had 
invented  the  legend  and  then  wrote  the 
play,  thereby  making  himself  safe  from 
literary  pirates,  he  .closed  with  this 
audacious  claim  every  loophole  to  criti- 
cism. There  was  one  element  In  the 
play  (which  play,  by  the  way,  has  never 
been  played)  which  entitled  it  to  re- 
spectful consideration.  The  unities  of 
time,  place,  etc.,  were  carefully  pre- 
served, although  the  time  would  have 


coursed  upon  It  with  enthusiasm;  but 
for  many  years  water  was  his  only 
drink  and  the  plainest  food  his  fare."  In 
this  respect  he  resembled  our  valued 
friend  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  The  emi- 
nent sociologist  writes  with  amazing 
gusto    about    cookery,    foods,  strong 
waters,  wines  and  malt  liquors,  but  he 
leads  a  Spartan  life— although  he  substi- 
tutes black  bean  soup  for  the  famous  I 
black  broth.  We  saw  Mr.  Johnson  not' 
Jong  ago  breakfasting  and  supping  at . 
the  Porphyry.   For  breakfast  he  had  a  j 
raw  apple,  two  slices  of  to&st  with  a  dab  I 
of  marmalade,  and  a  glass  of  water. 
For  supper  at  6:30  P.  M.  he  ate  a  dish  of 
milk  toast  and  drank  a  pint  of  ale  from 
pewter.    This  supper  might  be  thought 
by  some  an  unholy  mixture,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  Is   Intrepid  and   has   a  steel 
stomach,  nickel-plated  and  firmly  riv- 
eted. 


War  Note. 

The  recruit  was  both  sulky  and  stupid, 
and  strongly  resented  the  Inquisitorial 
character  of  the  questions  put  to  him. 
At  last  the  sergeant  turned  to  him  and 
sternly  said:  "Look  here,  young  fellow, 
you've  got  to  give  a  straight  answer  to 
questions  put  to  yer.  Now,  then,  where 
were  you  born?"  Then  came  the  an- 
swer, slowly,  as  If  the  information  im- 
parted were  grudged:  "London— right- 
hand  side,  going  in."  —  Bondon  Dally 
Chronicle. 


few 


We  had  the 
Says  ago  the  autograph  manuscript  of 
"The  Black  Crook."  The  possessor, 
having  searched  for  it  a  long  time, 
finally  purchased  it  from  an  heir  of  the 
author.  The  manuscript  will  probably 
in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  collection  in 
the  Widener  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  manuscript  is  carefully  written. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  stage  directions,  j 


the  Globe  Theatre  to  see  'The  Black  I 
Crook,'  and  I  found  it  to  be  the  debris 
of  a  play  not  at  all  resembling  the 
effects  of  the  spell  evoked  by  the  crook- 
ed wizard,  but  something  appertaining 
to  the  region  of  imbecility,  the  trans- 
formers being  acrobatic  wizards  of  the 
name  of  Kiralfy." 

Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  Times  that  Barras 
made  $75,000  out  of  the  play;  that  he 
"fell  through  a  trestle  bridge  and  other 
people  got  his  money."  Howard  also 
said  that  Barras  was  disgusted  because 
nothing  -was  left  of  his  play,  on  account 
j  of  the  hit  made  by  the  ballet^except 
/  "a  shred  of  the  lines  and  a  skeTetoltapf 
the  plot."  ^ 
Another  writer  In  New  York  also  said 
that  Barras  was  deeply  hurt  because 
the  dramatic  portions  were  almost  com- 
pletely cut  out.  "He  made  a  fortune 
from  his  royalty,  fell  in  love  with  Cora 
Adrienne,  a  tall  and  angular  danseuse, 
a  coryphee,  I  think,  now  being  educated 
by  the  family  who  adopted  her,  but 
before  he  could  marry  her  he  jumped 
one  evening  from  a  train  on  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  tumbled  through  a  trestle 
bridge  and  was  mashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  that  form  a  picture  not  unlike 
the  famous  Serpents'  Glen  in  the 
'Crook.'  " 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
Sept  12,  1897,  stated  that  Barras,  after 
the  first  run  at  Nlblo's  Garden  was 
over,  made  a  new  arrangement  with  the 
managers  by  which  he  received  much 
greater  compensation.  "He  never  dis- 
posed of  the  play,  and  when  he  died 
he  willed  the  author's  rights  to  his 
brothers,  two  farmers  of  Beverly,  N.  J., 
who  made  more  money  out  of  the  be- 
quest than  they  had  ever  accumulated 
by  the  sale  of  garden  truck  or  other 
farm  products." 

We  remember  reading  that  the  accl-  j 
dent  by  which  Barras  lost  his  life  oc- 
curred near  or  at  Cos  Cob. 

This,  at  least,  is  true:  Barras  fully 
Intended  that  his  play  should  be  pro- 
duced with  elaborate  spectacular  ef- 
fects; this  Is  clearly  shown  by  the  stage 
directions  in  his  manuscript;  but  he  had 
no  thought  of  a  dominating  ballet.  To 
Bay  that  he  borrowed  largely  from  the 
opera,  "Der  Frelschuetz,"  is  absurd. 
There  is  no  casting  of  bullets;  there  Is 


There  is  a  wealth  of  stage  directions,  directed  bv  the  Evil  One.    It  is 

calling  for  music  and  a  spectacular  dis- .  jo  ah ot  di.ee ted  by ^t h^,^, 


In  Memorlam. 
We  have  not  seen  In  our  newspapers 
on  allusion  to  the  death  of  Anthony 
Trollope's  widow,  who  departed  this  life 
on  May  25  at  Stroud,  Minchlnhampton, 
at  the  age  of  98.    She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  bank  manager.    She  met  Trollope 
in  Ireland  In  1842,  when  he  was  a  post- 
I  office  surveyor  In  that  country.  They 
were  married  In  1844  In  Dublin.  Trol- 
lope had  then  begun  his  first  novel, 
"The  Macdermots  of  Ballycloran."  The 
I  marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

Dickens  was  unhappy  In  his  mar- 
j  rlage,  but  consoled  himself  In  a  measure  I 
|  by  using  his  wife  as  "copy."    Thack-  j 
]  eray's  life   was  saddened  by  the  in- 
sanity of  his  wife. 
Ab  me:  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  1 
,  I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone. 
When  here  I'd  alt,  as  now  I'm  sitting;. 

In  this  same  place— but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  deur,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 

There'll  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup- 
George  Meredith  "married  a  widow,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  the 
charming    poet    and  novelist— If  his 


play  of  scenery,  stage  tricks  and  de- 
vices. The  manuscript  is  dated  1862.1 
"The  Black  Crook"  was  not  produced 
until  1866. 

The  story  of  the  production  has  often) 
been   told,    but   there   are  perplexing! 
variations.     In    November,    1883,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Greene,  who  was  then  with 
the  Kiralfy  Brothers,  told  a  reporter  of 
the  Cleveland  Leader  that  "The  Black 
Crook"    was   written   by   Charles  M. 
Barras  as  a  drama,  "and  was  first  pro- 
duced In  that  character  in  Buffalo  in 
1866,  without  the  least  feature  of  a  spec 
tacular  p'ay.    Its  success  was  not  flat 
terlng,  and  the  Meech  Brothers  did  not 
stick  to  it  very  long  after  they  fpund  It 
would  not  go  as  they  had  expected. 

Another  story  runs  as  follows:  loor. 
Charley  Barras  used  to  be  a  struggling' 
lawyer  In  Cincinnati,  but  an  opera 
troupe  happening  to  perform  in  the 
town.  Charley  was  so  struck  with  i*:r  ( 


equipment  at  Astley's,  In  London,  he  and 

Arthur  Matthison  wrote  a  pluy  cnlledl 
"Undine,"  In  which  it  was  intended  tot 
produce  the  spectacular  effects  of  Thel 
Black  Crook.'"    Let  us  add  to  the  con-R 
fusion.     The  London  Daily  Telegraph,! 
noting  a  revival  of  "The  Black  Crook'  I 
at  the  Alhambra.  where  It  was  Originally! 
performed  in  December,  1S72,  spoke  of 
the  play  as  "the  grand,  spectacular  fairy 
opera  founded  on  'La  Blche  au  Bois.'" 
This,  of  course.  Is  wholly  wrong. 

"La  Biche  au  bois,"  by  the  way, 
known  as  "The  White  Fawn,"  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
Jan.  17,  1868.  It  was  produced  at  the] 
Boston  Theatre  on  Feb.  10,  1868,  and 
ran  11  weeks.  James  Lewis,  D.  J.  Ma- 
gulnnes, George  Atkins.  John  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Booth,  Mrs.  Boniface, 
Rachel  Noah,  Dora  Goldthwaite  and  An- 
nie Kemp  Bowler  were  in  the  company. 

The  first  performance  of  "The  "Black 
Crook"  was  at  Niblo's  Garden,  Sept.  12i 
1866.   The  cast  was  as  follows:  Wolfen- 
stein.  J.  W.  Blaisdell;  Rodolphe,  George 
C.  Boniface;  Puftengruntz,  J.  G.  Bur- 
nett;   Hertzog,    Charles    H.  Morton; 
Greppo,  George  Atkins;  Dragonfin;  Her-  j 
nandez  Foster;  Zamiel,  E.  B.  Holmes; 
Stalacta,  Annie  Kemp  Bowler;  Amlna, 
Rose   Morton;    Barbara,    Mary  Wells: 
Carline,    Milly    Cavendish.    The  chief 
dancers  were  Marie  Bonfantl,  Rita  San- 
galli,  Betty  Rlgl,  Rose  Delval   The  mu-  [ 
[  sic  was  by  Thomas  Baker.    Harvey  J.  j 
Dodworth  led  the  orchestra.    The  per-  | 
formance  began  at  7:45  P.  M.  and  closed 
!at  1:50  A.  M.    The  475th  performance! 
I  took  place  on  Jan.  4,  1868.    There  were, 
j  of  course,  changes  In  the  cast  and  In 
i  the  list  of  dancers  during  the  run.  There 
were  revivals  at  this  theatre  on  Dec.  12, 
!  1870  (122  performances):  Dec.  18,  1871, 
when  Kate  Santley  made  her  debut  in 
'  America  as  Stalacta  and  the  Majiltons. 
St.  Felix  Infant  Ballet  and  Barnwell's 
trained  animals  were  added  to  the  at- 
tractions  (57  performances):   Aug.  18. 
1873,  with  the  new  dancers  Adele  Bonl 
and  Emllln  Gravassi;  the  Kiralfy  Fam- 
ily; London  Madrigal  Boys;  the  Sisters 
Vaidls,  gymnasts,  and  Felix  Regamy, 
caricaturist  (120  performances).  There 
were  revivals  in  other  theatres  of  New 
York:    Academy   of   Music,    Sept.  15, 
,  1 1892,  with  Mmes.  Tornaghi,  Maveroffer, 
Rizzi,    and    later    Salmorraghi.  Elise 
Gray  was  the  Stalacta.    Four  French 
quadrille  dancers  did  "The  Split"  (306 
consecutive    performances) ;    Aug.  14, 
1893,  when  Bartoletti  made  her  debut. 

Haverly's  Theatre,  Nov  .  13.  1882; 
1  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  Sept.  21, 
1896;  Grand  Opera  House,  Nov.  23,  1874 
(Eliza  Weathersby,  Marie  Bonfanti, 
Kathl  and  Emllie  Kiralfy);  Dec.  18, 
1S76,  with  Gulsseppina  Morlacchi;  May 
14,  1883,  Mmes.  de  Rosa  and  Asteggranlo, 
chief  dancers;  May  17,  1886;  Sept.  24,  1894; 
Oct.  14,  1895. 

Standard  Theatre,  March  20,  1889;  Har- 
lem Opera  House,  March  26,  1894. 

No  doubt  there  were  other  perform- 
ances. 


true  that  there  is  a  Samiel  in  Weber 
opera;  also  a  Zamiel  in  "The  Black 
Crook";  the  wicked  hunter  in  the  opera 
la  bound  by  his  compact  with  Zamiel  to 
tempt  a  fellow  to  his  destruction.  This 
is  the  only  resemblance.    By  the  way,  I 
there  is  much  curious  information  ini 
the  books  of  the  Rabbi  concerning  Sam- 1 
ael  "the  venom  of  God."  prince  of  the 
demons,    accuser,    seducer,  destroyer; 
the    twelve-winged    chief    of    Satan  s 
hosts;  called  by  some  the  demon  of 
carnal  desire;  by  others  as  assuming ) 
the  duties  of  the  angel  of  death.   It  is  j 
.  said  that  he  planted  the  vine,  the  for-  j 
bidden  tree  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  that 
he  had  an  affair  with  Eve;  also  that  he 
had  LiUth  for  a  wife. 


The  story  of  the  production  has  been 
told  by  many.  Here,  too.  are  variations. 
A  M  Palmer,  in  1866,  meeeting  his 
friend  Jarrett  in  New  York,  said  he  had 
$10  000  to  risk  on  a  ballet,  but  he  need- 


Frelschuetz'  that  he  determined  to  per-             m  more  Jarrett  raised  the  mone> 
 itv — vimcolf.     He  did  so,     _    T  _    .  n«i„«r  qoiu  the  scenerv.  DroO 


petrate  an  libretto  himself.  He  did  so, 
and  offered  it  to  the  present  writer,  who 
at  that  time  was  a  musical  sharp  ot 
some  eminence,  in  his  own  opinion.  The 
present  writer  pointed  out  to  the  as- 
piring author  that  the  original  (!)  U°™tto 
was  strangely  like,  in  many  of  its  details, 
the  aforesaid  opera  of  'Der  F'-e'schuetz 
but  evaporated  as  it  were,  till  all  the 
spirit  and  flavor  was  lost,  and  the  oi- 
fended  author  made  his  exit  with  a 
glance  of  mild  contempt,  mingled  wltn 
scorn.  Some  years  after  we  chanced 
to  meet  on  Broadway,  New  York,  Char- 
ley was  on  his  way  to  Niblo's  Theatre 
to  receive  his  royalty  on  the  piece,  which 
boosted  up  by  Jarrett  and  Palmer  with 
ballets,  spectacular  scenery,  *n"si°. 
limelights,  legs,  and  lorettes,  had  lifted 
the  author  from  his  stool  in  Cincinnati 
the  author  from  his  stool  In  the  Cin- 
cinnati office  to  a  splendid  country  seat 
and  a  pair  ot  fast  trotters,  but  Charley 
was  disconsolate.  "They've  ruined  my 
piece."  said  he,  "with  all  their  InfernM 
tomfoolery  and  nonsense.  It  would 
have  been  a  dammed  sight  better  withr 
out  any  of  their  trash." 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  thei 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  wrote  on, 
Nov.  27,  1879,  at  the  time  "The  Black 
Crook"  was  revived  here  at  the  Globei 
•  Theatre  by  the  Kiralfys:  "When  the 
late  Charles  Banns  wrote  "The  Black; 


ed  Jiu.wu  more.  «im  I 

I  In  London  Palmer  saw  the  scenery,  prop-  f 
'  ertles  and  wardrobes  of  the  "Biche  au 
Bois"  at  Astley's  Theatre.    These  were 
purchased.   The  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York,  was  leased  for  the  production  of 
"La  Biche  au  Bois."    The  scenery  and 
costumes  were  shipped  from  Liverpool. 
On  May  22,  1866,  the  Academy  of  Music 
was  destroyed  by  fire.    It  was  not  again 
ready  for  use  until  February  of  the  next 
vear.    Jarrett  and  Palmer  then  went  to 
William  Whcatley  of  Niblo's  Garden.  B 
Scenery,  costumes  and  certain  Imported  Ml 
dancers  were  on  their  hands.  Wheatley 
told  them  he  had  contracted  with  Barras 
to  produce  the  latter's  new  play,  "The 
Black  Crook,"  and  had  already  paid  him 
$2000.    The  "Biche  au  Bois"  was  dis-l 
carded,  and  its  scenery,  properties  and 
oanccrs    put    into     Barras's  drama-i 
••Wheatley  agreed  to  assume  all-  risks! 
in-  ,h<4  piodu-.tion  and  to  pay  Barras  the 

pum  of  ?1500  for  the  run  of  the  piece,  no 
matter  what  its    duration  might  be.  If 
he  failed  to  have  It  acted  one  single 
night  (Sunday  excepted),  the  contract 
'  was  at  an  end  and  fresh  terms  would 
have  to  be  made."    But,  according  to  a 
statement  quoted,   Barras  had  already 
received  $2000.     Another  statement  isl. 
this-    "R  cost  Wheatley,  Jarrett  an 
[■aimer  $50,000  to  put  the  piece  on  th 
oin-e  and  every  week  they  realized  th 


The  first  performance  In  Boston  was 
at  Whitman's  Continental  Theatre,  Jan. 
7,  1867.  Rodolpho,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Perrin;, 
Wallensteln  (sic),  D.  R.  Allen;  Puffen- 
qulntz  (sic),  W.  H.  Smith;  Hertzog,  H. 
A.  Weaver;  Greppo,  James  Lewis;' 
Dragonfen.  D.  J.  Magulnnes;  Zamiel,  J. 
Davles;  Stalacta,  Miss  L.  Meyers; 
Antlna,  Fanny  Davenport;  Carline 
(with  song  "The  Naughty  Man"),  Kitty 
Blanchard;  Barbara,  Mrs.  L.  Morse. 
The  chief  dancers  were  Marietta  Ravel. 
Kate  Pennoyer,  Mary  Blake.  Kitty 
Blanchard.  The  march  of  the  Amazons 
was  led  by  Georgia  Langley  and  Jenny 
Reed.  Napier  Lothian  conducted.  Later 
the  dancers,  Annetta  Galletti  Cordllla, 
Eveline  Lehman,  Helen  Shaw,  La 
Falrle  (three  years  old)  and  Nellie  Le 
Roy,  appeared  in  December,  1867;  Rita 
Sangalli  danced  in  a  revival  at  this 
theatre.  L 

"The  Black  Crook"  was  performed  lor 
the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on 
March  4.  1S72.  Wolfensteln,  W.  C.  Pope; 
Rudolphe,  J.  J.  Sullivan;  Puftengruntz, 
G.  W.  Wilson;  Hertzog,  Louis  Aldrlch; 
Greppo,  D.  J.  Magulnnes;  Dragonfin, 
Martin;  Zamiel,  A.  Leonard;  Stalacta, 
Kate  Santley;  Amlna,  Dora  Goldthwaite; 
Barbara.  Mrs.  Charles  Poole;  Carline,: 
Rachel  Noah.  The  music  was  by  G.i 
Operti  and  Napier  Lothian.  The  latter1 
conducted.  The  chief  dancers  werel 
Plerlnl  Sassi,  who  danced  at  La  Scala.t 
Milan,  In  1865;  Cora  Adrienne,  Bedon 
Felicita,  Bonnl  Bambina.  Clotilda 
Marches!.  Among  the  attractions  were 
the  Majiltons,  Egyptian  Jugglers;  the 
Infant  ballet  troupe  and  trained  animals.  ] 
The  spectacle  ran  five  weeks.  There 
were  performances  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre by  the  Kiralfys,  beginning  April  26, 
1886,  and  Dec.  20,  1886.  There  was  a  re- 
vival on  Sept.  4,  1893,  when  the  run  was 
for  18  weeks.  Lida  Dexter  was  the 
Stalacta.  There  was  a  revival  for  two 
weeks  on  April  13,  JS95,  when  the  chief 
dancers  were  Mmes.  Iole  Tornaglt, 
Maveroffer  and  Rlcci.  There  was  a 
ballet  of  popular  airs  In  which  "Ta-ra- 
ro-boom-de-ay"  was  introduced.  Eugene 
Tompkins  managed  companies  playing 
"The  Black  Crook"  in  New  York,  1892, 
and  in  Chicago,  1S92. 


"The  Black  Crook"  was  performed  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  Nov.  3,  1879,  with 
Nellie  Larkelle  as  Stalacta.    The  chief 


imd  Aniol.l  Klratfy, 

flcribed  ;ia  "commonplace  Bt)df  poor."  A 
critic  wrote  that  there  was  Mi  enormous 

Audience  "composed  almost  wholly  of 
men.  and  to  a  considerable  degree,  we 

should  imagine,  of  undergraduates.  Miss 
Larkelle's  substantial  form  was  dis- 
played with  frank  generosity  and  her 

,'»tyle  of  acting  matched  It  with  a  sort 
:of  intelligent  ponderosity.    Her  singing 
wan  swoot  and  pleasant."  Another  critic 
iBpoke  of  "the  session  of  Harvard  stu- 
idents   as   disgraceful."    •    •    •  These 
young  men,  callow  youths,  occupied  al- 
most an  entire  section  of  the  orchestral 
seats,  and  the  familiar  "rah!  rah!  rah!"  I 
which  has  cheered  so  many  on  to  victory! 
in  the  sports  of  the  college,  rang  out  ap*S 
provingly  last  evening  to  the  obscene  al- j 
Inslons  of  some  of  the  auditors.    The  ; 
manner  in  which  the  performers  were  * 
guyed  was  an  outrage  on  the  remain- 
der   of    the    audience,    whose  rights 
were   trampled   upon.    An   honest  re- 
'call  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  all,  but 
an  encore  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the 
entertainment  or  to  gratify  some  whim: 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of  the. 
audience  is  an  Imposition  which  should 
noit  be  allowed  to  go  unrebuked.   In  the 
last  act   matters  were   brought  to  a 
climax   when   Mr.    Lytell   appealed  to 
the  rowdies  to  have  some  respect  for- 
the  lady,  Miss  Conway,  who  was  sing- 
ing, if  they  had  none  for  him.  There, 
were  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  audi-  i 
ence  last  night  whose  cheeks  must  have 
tingled  with  shame  at  some  of  the  al- 
lusions of  the  young  men." 

The    Boston    correspondent    of  the' 
Louisville  Courrier-Journal,  from  which 
we    have    already    quoted,    wrote    a  - 
blistering       article.       "The  Kiralfy 
Brothers,  it  must  be  understood,  run, 
Entirely    to    legs.     •  ♦  *     The   ballet : 
which  these  Polish  Jews  have  brought 
to  Boston  for  the  delectation  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  has  the  appearance  or 
having  been  selected  by  the  proprietor 
«t  the  lowest  variety  shop.    They  are 
xoung  women  of  the  most  bulky  legs 
pver  secii  under  the  glare  of  footlights- 
legs  stuffed  to  absolute  deformity.   The  j 
two  principal  female  dancers  are  of  the  ! 
toe  and  whirl  and  teetotum  and  aero-  ! 
batic  school.    One  is  a  little   squat,  i 
Spanish-looking  Jewess,   who  presents  f 
belter  even  than  Leslie  the  painter  has 
ever  done,   or  Dore,   the  daughter  of  J 
Sancho  Panza.   She  is  of  the  teetotum  ' 
school.    The  other  is  plain  enough  to 
waltz  forever  In  the  -chaste  moonbeams, 
a  woodland  nymph,  without  even  a  wink 
from  faun  or  satyr.   She  goes  about  on 
her  toes,  and  by  a  perpetual  smile  seems 
to  claim  admiration  from  the  audience 
for  an  'improvement,'  as  if  the  judges 
were  all  examiners  in  the  patent  office 
and  were  diligently  studying  a  petition 
which  set  forth  'what  I  claim  is  a  new 
arrangement  of  muscles  and  an  adap- 
tation of  the  big  toe,  etc.,  etc.,  for  a 
more    perfect    style    of  locomotion.' 
While  poised  on  the  left  big  toe.  she  ex- 
tends her  right  one  In  rapid,  not  to  say 
violent,  often -repeated  action,  horizont- 
ally toward  the  centre  of  the  orchestral 
circle,  until  she  Is  satisfied  that  her  ad- 
mirers can  retain  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that   her   limbs   are   attached  in   the  i 
regular  way,  that  there  is  no  artifice 
used,  and  that  she  Is  not  held  together 
by  anything  so  flimsy  as  the  light  cloth-  ■ 
ing  she  wears  out  of  respect  to  a  vulgar 
prejudice  only.    This  kind  of  dancing , 
belongs  strictly  to  the  acrobatic  school. 
It  is  agility,  strength  and  muscle,  'but  1 
of  grace  ye  shall  have  none.'  Although 
the  'corps  de  ballet"    is    of    wretched ! 
material,  yet  it  works  in  very  nicely  in 
those  moving  tableaux  which  are  the  ' 
backbones  of  the  ballet  and  give  it  its  ' 
principal  charm  through  its  constantly 
changing    combinations,    where    each  I 
grouping    gives    a   new   picture.    The ' 
Kiralfvs  appear  to  understand  this  es-  j 
sential  part  of  their  art.    The  Amazon 
inarch  was  very  beautiful,  executed  as 
It  was  by  60  women  in  the  prettiest  ofi 
fancy  armor,  commanded  by  a  Stalacta, 
who  then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  play, 
Beemed  to  have  any  clothes  on.  The 
march  should  be  especially  commended, 
as  it  was  the  solitary  good  thing  of  the 
evening  *   *   •   Of  the  company  en- 
gaged by  the  Kiralfys  for  small  pas- 
sages from  "The  Black  Crook,"  taken 
■put  apparently  at  random,  old  theatre- 
goers will  readily  appreciate  their  qual- 
ity when  I  state  that  J.  B.  Roberts, 
once  a  star  who  shared  with  Neafle  the 
execrations   of  outraged   humanity  as 
rivals  for  the  position   of   the  worst 
iactors  in  the„ world,  stood  out  by  com- 
parison with  his  associates  a  second 
gdmund  Kean.    Either  this  old  gentle- 
pan  of  70,  whose  lungs  still  remain  re- 
plete with  youthful  vigor,  has  mellowed 
Into  excellence,  or  the  crew  around  him 
Were  the  most  hopeless  of  amateurs. 
■The  old  woman  especially  was  an  un- 
pardonable   trespasser    on    the  stage. 
Bhe  had  but  one  note,  and  that  of  a 
nuality  that  even  Paganlni  could  not 
have  improved.    The  Carllne  only  ap- 
peared once.    It  was  to  sing,  which  she 
did  three  times,  the  last  song  being  a 
com].;  satire  touching  Gen.  Grant,  'his 
|ilsters.  his  cousins  and  his  aunts.'  It 
appears  that  Grant  and  the  Pinafore 
Were  heard  of  in  the  Hartz  mountains 
Senturies  before  they  were  born.  The 
•transformation   scene,"   so-called,  was 
|oo  pititful  to  be  mentioned." 

There  were  other  performances  by  the 
Kiralfys  at  the  Globe  beginning  Jan.  2, 
1882,  when  Annie  Randolph  was  the  Stal- 
acta. The  chief  female  dancers  were 
Mmcs.  de  Rosa  and  Bazzano. 

There  were  performances  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  by    the    Newell  and 


Tompkins  Company  for  one  week, 
beginning  Aug.  16,  1896,  with  Dorothy 
Lathrop  as  Stalacta.  The  chief  dancers 
were  Mine.-,  Kraskee  and  Mlcari. 


One  of  the  dancers  in  the  perform- 
ances here  at  the  Continental  Theatre  in 
1867-8,  afterwards  became  famous  tn 
Paris,  where  she  was  the  first  Sylvia 
In  Dellbes's  ballet  of  that  name  at  the 
Opera  (June  14,  1876).  Georges  Duval  then 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  article  about  her, 
contrasting  her  with  Marie  Tagllonl  and 
praising  her  for  her  departure  from 
academic  rules. 

"La  Sangalli  Is  a  thoroughly  pagan  dan- 
cer. She  recalls  the  muse  Terpsichore 
with  her  tambourine,  her  tunic  silt  over 
the  thigh  and  held  by  golden  clasps. 
When  she  twists  herself  on  her  reins 
and  throws  back  her  arms,  drunk  and 
dead  with  voluptuousness,  you  see  one 
of  those  beautiful  figures  of  Herculane- 
um  or  Pompeii,  which  stand  out  in  white 
^from  a  dark  background  and  accompany 
(their  steps  with  sonorous  castanets  the 
line  of  Virgil  —  'Crlspuns  sub  crotato 
movere  latus'— comes  involuntarily  into 
the  mind.  The  Syrian  slave  whom  he 
loved  to  see  dancing  under  the  vine 
arbor  of  the  little  Inn  bore  much  re- 
semblance to  her." 

"Others  said  in  Paris  that  she  was  a 
vigorous  and  intrepid  ballerina,  accu- 
rate and  forcible,  but  somewhat  lack- 
ing in  charm." 

She  danced  In  the  production  of 
"Humpty  Dumpty"  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  beginning  March  10,  1868,  with 
George  L.  Fox  as  clown.  C.  Fox,  Pan- 
taloon; Frank  Lacey,  Harlequin,  and 
|  Emily  Rig],  Columbine.  Clifton  W.  Tay- 
leure  wrote  to  Col.  Brown:  "The  box 
office  received  $1,406,000  during  the  run 
of  'Humpty  Dumpty."  'The  Black  | 
Crook'  was  running  at  Niblo's  Garden, 
and  principal  dancers  were  not  easily  to 
be  found.  A  quarrel  between  Vestrall 
and  Sangalli  enabled  me  to  secure  the 
latter.  Betty  and  Emily  Rigl,  who  had 
previously  seceded  from  Niblo's,  were 
also  secured.  Sangalli  received  $180  a 
week.  The  two  Rigls  received  jointly 
the  same  amount.  The  entire  ballet 
cost,  with  the  extra  music,  coryphees 
and  figurantes,  $943  a  week." 

When  Lalo's  ballet,  "Namouna,"  was 
rehearsing  at  the  Paris  Opera  In  1882, 
Mme.  Sangalli,  the  Namouna,  was  ex- 
pected to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  She  had  made  praise- 
worthy attempts  to  accustom  herself  to  I 
smoking  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself, 
when  this'  business  was  cut  out  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  was  decided  that  she 
should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light 
it.  She  Injured  her  foot.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  said  that  Rosita  Mauri 
would  replace  her,.  She  replied:  "I  shall 
rehearse  Saturday,  March  4,  and  on 
Monday  the  6th  I  shall  dance  Namouna, 
or  I  shall  be  dead."  She  did  not  die; 
she  danced;  she  lived  until  1909.  Some 
years  before  her  death  she  complained 
that  the  world  was  growing  old;  that 
dancing  had  been  all  but  abandoned. 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
the  Russian  Ballet  in  Paris. 

At  the  Continental  in  Boston  she 
danced  also  In  "Cinderella"  and  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Morlac 
chi  was  also  dancing  that  season, 'as  in 
"The  Golden  Branch." 

A  New  Yorker,  rerrllnlscent,  described 
Rita  as  "superbly  voluptuous  dancer 
her  motions  were  sensuous,  but  never 
indelicate— she  was  fond  of  maccaroni 
and  long  since  returned  to  the  land 
where  they  know  how  to  cook  that 
savory  dish." 

Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  writing  a  good 
many  years  ago  about  managers,  dan- 
cers, actors  and  actresses,  in  the  early 
preformances  of  "The  Black  Crook" 
mentioned  first  of  all  Pauline  Mark- 
hara,  "whose  hair  floated  behind  her  like 
a  trail,  whose  legs  were  long  and  shape- 
ly and  who  had  a  'velvet  voice."  I  re- 
member when  men  fought  for  her  hand, 
raffled  for  her  company,  bid  high  for  the 
pleasure  of  driving  her  home.  At  one 
time  she  was  so  popular  that  donkeys 
took  the  horses  from  her  carriage  and 
pulled  her  home  themselves.  As  Stalacta 
in  'The  Black  Crook,'  she  was  superb. 
Of  late  years  Nellie  Larkelle  makes  a 
more  magnificent  creature  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Waters,  but  Markham  as  a  spir- 
ituelle  sprite,  with  grace  and  long  hair, 
statuesqueness  and  superb  carriage, 
gold  bracelets  and  pearls  all  over  her 
and  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  way  of 
clothes,  was  the  knee  plus  ultra  of 
stage  divinities,  f  *  1  Wheatley  was 
an  actor  of  the  old  school.  He  had  a 
beautiful  wife.  When  she  died  he  went 
to  the  tomb  every  week  and  looked  at 
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her  embalmed  remains.  He's  dead,  too. 
He  made  about  $800,000  (and  It  Is  di- 
vided among  his  families.  Harry  Pal- 
mer was  gay  and  festive  and  a  pusher. 
He  made  $200,000,  and  left  about  $90,000 
to  his  pretty  widow  and  handsome  son. 
Harry  Jarrett  made ,  $200,000,  gave  half 
to  his  wife,  who  put  it  in  a  New  York 
house  and  is  now  in  Europe  with  'Fun 
on  the  Bristol."  Markham  is  all  broken 
up.  Betty  Rigl  and  Emily  Rigl  were 
dancers  then.  Marknam  was  not.  Betty 
married  a  nice  fellow  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Emily  has  blossomed  into  a  first- 
rate  actress  of  the  saturnine  school. 
Sangali  was  one  of  the  premiers.  She 
had  a  famous  back  action  trick  which 
made  her  look  as  though,  when  she  was 
entirely  twisted  inside  out,  she'd  fall 
to  pieces,  but  she  didn't.  She  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria  are  in  Europe.  Bon- 
fantl  was  another  premier.  She  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  late  and  as  yet 
unburied  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  the  inside 
of  his  stage-box  was  always  at  her  dis- 
posal.   He  was  kind  and  generous  to  her 


una  helped  Tier  'alol^jWBhde.  tully,  until 
she  ran  Away  and  married  young  Mr. 
Hoffman  and  then  came  back  and  set- 
tled down  to  dancing.  I  saw  her  in  the 
Alcazar  the  other  evening,  capering 
about  with  a  silvered  fig  leaf,  fat  and 
matronly.    H'elgho  how  we  go!" 

Wheatley,  an  excellent  light  comedian, 
died  at  New  York  in  1876. 

A  writer  in  the'  New  York  Tribune, 
late  in  the  70"s,  also  Indulged  himself 
in  reminiscences:  "Augusta  Solhka  is 
now  maintained  by  the  actor's  fund  and 
such  old  admirers  as  choose  to  send  her 
an  occasional  present,  knowing  her 
needs.  Miss  Sommerdyke,  it  is  said.I 
after  waiting  10  years  for  a  youthfuli 
lover  whose  wealthy  parents  would  not 
brook  the  idea  of  his  marrying  a  dancer, 
has  recently  married  him,  he  in  the 
meantime  having  become  a  millionaire. 
One  of  the  Zanfretta  sisters  having  mar- 
ried ,a  New  York  editor,  retired  for  a, 
time,  but  she  has  reappeared  as  a  singer 
with  a  remarkably  clear  voice,  under  the 
name  of  Mile.  Vanoni,  and  next  season 
will  be  the  principal  in  Collier  &  Rice's. 
Burlesque  Opera  company.  Bonfanti. 
married  a  wealthy  young  man  of  New; 
York,  whose  widow  she  now  is.  She  re- 
turned to  the  stage  on  his  death,  but 
for  a  brief  time  only.  Elsie  Moore  mar- 
ried William  E.  Cook,  who  was' 
Tweed's  "right  bower"  in  the  de- ' 
partment  of  public  works,  and  now  is 
a  favorite  in  London,  where  she  lives 
with  Cook.  Emily  Rigl,  after  dancing  for 
a  few  seasons,  learned  English  and,  elo- 
cution and  is  now  an  actress  of  promise,- 
and  is  to  be,  'it  is  said,  connected  with,' 
Stetson's  company  for  next  season." 

Another    writer    gossiped  amiably: 
"Milly  Cavendish,  the  original  Carline, 
died  suddenly,.' as  did  Miss  Wilmot,  who 
succeeded  her.    Bessie  Sudloe  was  a ' 
Brooklyn  girl,  full  of  life  and  fun,  and 
after  a  queer  experience  here,  went 
abroad  as  thin  as  a  rail,  and  soon  mar- 
ried Mr.  Green,  manager  of  the  Dublin 
Theatre  and  one  of  Dublin's  aldermen; 
Lizzie  Kelsey  was  a  charming  English 
danseuse,  who  saved  her  money,  bought 
a  farm  in  New  Jersey,  imported  her 
sister,    her    cousins    and    her    aunts;  i 
George  Boniface  was  then  tall  and  slen- 
der, and  his  Rudolphe  was  a  uniquely  ' 
romantic  effort."   Kitty  Blanchard  died 
in  1011;   Boniface  in  1912.    Mme.   Mor-  V: 
lacchl  died  beloved  and  respected  at 
East  Billerica  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Born  in  1843,  she  married  J,  B.  Omo- 
hundro   ("Texas  Jack")   in  1873.  The 
marriage  was  a  happy  one,  for  she  was 
a  devoted  wife.   Mme.  Bonfanti  Is  still 
teaching  dancing  In  New  York. 

Kate  Santley— we  see  her  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Amazons;  we  hear  the 
marching  song,  "I  Am  Stalacta"  —  it 
was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1872— born 
in  America,  began  her  career  in  pan- 
tomime and  played  Shapespearean  hero- 
ines with  Charles  Kean  before  she  was 
seen  in  "The  Black  Crook."  At  Oxford 
Music  Hall  she  made  a  sensation  by  I 
singing  "The  Bells  Go  a'Ringing  for 
Sarah."  From  1868  to  1872  she  played  in 
pantomime  and  burlesque.  After  her 
visit  to  America  she  was  heard  in  Lon- 
don and  the  English  1  provinces  in 
operetta  and  burlesque.  In  1876  she  be- 
gan to  manage  the  Royalty  Theatre 
and  in  1894  gave  up  acting  and  singing 
professionally.  She  adapted  the  play 
"Mixed  Relations"  from  "Divorcons" 
and  wrote  the  libretto  and  some  of  the  | 
music  of  "Vetah."  At  last  accounts  she 
was  still  the  lessee  of  the  Royalty. 
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The  storm  of  disapprobation  aroused 
by  "The  Black  Crook"  for  many  years 
now  amuses  the  older  theatregoers  who 
have  seen  symbolic,  nature  and  "inter- 
pretative" dancing.  "The  Black  Crook" 
was  attacked  in  press  and  in  pulpit.  It 
was  denounced  not  only  as  a  yieg  show,"' 
but  as  a  sink  of  abomination.  Poor  Bar- 
ras!    He  little  dreamed  that  his  roman- 
tic play  would  be  called  fit  only  for  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah.    The  protests,  of 
course,  fanned  curiosity.  It  was  rumored 
that  village  deacons  visited  New  York 
and  Boston  and  entered  the  theatre  with 
false  whiskers  to  snatch  a  fearful  pleas- 
ure.   As  a  writer  in  1897  put  It,  "The 
Black  Crook"  introduced  tights  without 
skirts,  which  shocked  playgoers.  "There 
had  been  no  intermediate  step  from  the 
short  petticoats  extending  several  Inches 
below  the  knee  to  the  full-fledged  tights 
and  trunks.  The  public  was  not  prepared 
for  the  revelations  of  such  a  costume, 
and  some  people  didn't  like  it.    But  the 
vast  majority  did,  and  theatregoers  were 
not  long  in  realizing  that  this  revolution 
in  the  style  of  ballet  girls'  dress  had 
come  to  stay  and  that  they  might  as 
well  accept  it  first  as  last." 

In  those  early  days  of  "The  Black 
Crook"  and  the  British  Blondes  beauty 
was  found  in  beef.   When  a  benefit  per- 
formance was  given  in  London  to  Emily 
Soldene  on  Nov.  13,  1906,  Miss  Soldene , 
spoke  to  reporters  about  the  change  in  j" 
types.     "The  old  style  of  beauty  was  * 
plump.    'Physique'  was  the  great  thing.  |. 
Now  they  like  them  slender  and  petite 
and  mincing  and  chirpy.    Socially,  too,  |, 
they  are  of  a  much  higher  class."  For 
Emily  Soldene  flourished  In  the  years 
when  London  stage  girls  stuffed  their 
"shapeless  trunks"  with  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.   "I  believe,"  she  said,  "that  the 
public  now  would  be  quite  shocked  to 
see  a  girl  in  tights.    You  never  see  one 
in  musical  comedy.    In  fact,  take  figures 
all  round  and  I  don't  think  you  see  the 
figures  you  used  to." 

^Even  thirteen  years  after  the  first 
production  of  "The  Black  Crook"  in 
New  York  there  were  outcries :  Witness 
an  article  in  the  Tribune  of  April  14, 
1879,  apropos  of  a  revival  by  the  Kiral' 
fys.  These  Kiralfys  are,  probably,  the 
best  dancers  that  have  been  seen  on  Uie 


voluptuous  and  astonishing  Cubas.  There 
ps  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  dances  and 
processions.    They  have  been  seen  be- 
fore; and  their  meaning  and  drift  are 
well  understood.      The  purpose  of  the 
whole  exhibition  is  sensual  luxury—  and 
therefore  bad.    Such  displays  work  a 
jtwo-fold  Injury  to  the  stage ;  they  cast 
[Into  shadow  the  more  intellectual,  and 
therefore  tnore  delicately  toned  themes,  i 
ideas,  and  pictures  with  which  it  is  con-| 
cerned,  and  they  vitiate  the  public  taste: 
for  true  drama  by  making  It  rank.  The' 
senses,  to  be  sure,  havo  their  rights  and  i 
their  uses.    The  truly  spiritual  elements  1 
of  life  do  not  flower  upon  starved  and, 
barren   physical   condition.  Asceticism 
is  not  necessarily  either  purity  or  health. 
Color,  form,  fragrance,  music,  and  plea- 
sure^— the  sensation  of  being  alive,  and ' 
of  joy  In  mere  existence— are  all  bless- 
ings to  the  state  of  mortal  man,  and  it , 
is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  find 
in  them  all  the  comfort  and  benefit  they  , 
can  afford.    But  It  is  very  easy  to  over-  j 
do  the  business  of  sensation,  and  there- 
by to  degrade  the  nobler  attributes  of ' 
the  soul.    Spectacle  plays  in  which  the 
semi-nude  ftgure.  voluptuously  displayed 
is  the  principal  feature  are  fraught  with 
influence   which  is   likely  to  produce 
this  result.    To  one  class  of  spectators, 
indeed,  they  are  merely  trivial  and  te- 
dious.   Everybody  remembers  Carlyle's 
remarks  on  the  ballet.  Philosophers  and 
men-of-the-world    naturally    look  with 
careless  or  jaded  eyes  upon  the  painted 
girls  who  caper  in  silk  tights  under  a 
limelight.     The   spectacle,  to   them,  is 
nothing.  But  there  are  thousands  of  Ju- 
venile, or  volatile,  or  inexperienced  per- 
sons whom  it  intoxicates  and  bewilders 
— to  whom  it  is  like  a  glimpse  into  the 
enchanted    gardens    of    the  Arabian 
Nights.    These  are  the  sufferers— since, 
under  the  rosy,  Insidious  and  alluring 
influence  of  the  spectacle  play,  they 
find  their  tendencies  to  mischief  not 
only  promoted  but  speciously  disguised  t 
as  virtues.    The  true  life,   they  now 
begin  to  think  is  the  life  of  pleasure; 
and  those  who  know  the  world  are 
profoundly,  painfully,  often  terribly  well  j 
aware  that  this  is  the  most  dangerous  j 
doctrine  that  can  possibly  get  control 
of  a  human  creature."  the  review  be- 
gan: "And  Satan  Came  Also!" 

When  Mr.  Tompkins  took  "The  Black 
Crook"  to  Chicago  the  French  "split" 
dancers  were  savagely  denounced  as 
making  the  production  "unfit  for  the 
patronage  of  modest  women  and  respec-  { 
table  young  girls."    "The  exhibitions, 
or  so-called  feats,  of  these  four  Impu- 
dent sprawlers  and  kickers,  are  grossly 
vulgar,  disgusting  evidences  of  the  ex- 1 
tent  to  which' it  is  possible  to  degrade  I 
womanhood    for    hire.  •  *  •  A  few 
years   ago   Manager  McVlcker  would 
have  closed  his  theatre  rather  than  al-  k 
low  his  stage  to  be  the  scene  of  such 
gratuitous     bawdry.  •  •  •  If  these 
women  had  worn  the  minimum  of  un-  I 
derclothing,  as  they  do  in  the  notorious  ! 
resorts   of   Paris,    there   would  ha.ve 
been   packed    houses    (at  McVicker's), 
just  the  same,  for  nastiness  has  its 
devotees  by  the  myriad.    But  no  hon- 
orable, right-minded  man,  knowing  what 
this  'split'  dance  is,  will  care  to  take 
his   wife   or  daughter  to  McVicker's 
while  it  is  a  part  of  the  evenings'  en- 
tertainment."   And  so  on,  and  so  on. 


"Nym  Crinkle"  wrote  a  brilliant  col- 
umn of  "Reflections  at  the  Crook."  "I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  wearisome  to  a  man  or  woman 
with  a  disciplined  imagination  than  a 
ballet.    I  believe  the  spectators  whose 
taste  and  intelligence  have  been  liber- 
ally developed  will  tire  of  'The  Black 
Crook'  after  half  an  hour  of  it.    •   *  * 
But  to  the  multitude  it  is  a  revelation; 
a  real  scene  of  enchantment;  a  con- 
geries of  marvels,  a  lascivious  bath  of 
music,  in  which  something  of  the  old 
witchery  of  a  sensuous  mythology  is 
felt."   The  writer  first  studied  the  spec- 
tacle on  the  stage.    "They  axe  young  , 
women,   middle-aged  women,  maidens 
and  matrons  so  far  as  their  physiology  ; 
betrays  condition.    They  come  and  go, 
come  and  go,  in  great  chromatic  waves  f 
— a  sea  of  sexuality,  beating  up  against  f 
the  wings,  eddying  round  in  vortices,  ' 
and  melting  away  in  circles.    They  are  | 
for  the  most  part  creatures  who  bring  j 
obediently    to    this    exposition  that 
which  nature  has  given  them— limbs.  J 
But   collectively   and   under  guidance 
their  individuality  is  lost  in  the  tri- 
umph  of   collective   motion,   and  the  ' 
rhythm  and  geometric  beauty  of  the 
vacillating  crowd  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  spectators  not  unlike  that  made  by 
a  kaleidoscope.    •    •    •   I  am  Inclined 
to  think  that  any  form  of  entertainment 
which  will  hold  four  thousand  people  p 
night  after  night,  which  is  put  forward 
with  a  plea  of  art  and  Is  openly  coun- 
tenanced by  society,  must  have  some 
kind  of  merit.   *   •    *   Did  yo„  ever 
wonder  why   the   crowd   go  to  hear 
Moody  and  Sankey,  or  stand  for  hours 
in  discomfort  in  the  parks  waiting  for 
the  fireworks,  or  on  the  steps  along 
Broadway  watching  for  the  procession? 
The  three  things  have  one  charm  in  K 
common— and  it  i3  rhythm.    'The  Black  i 
Crook'  pulses  with  it  from  first  to  last; 
its  tinsel  and  text  vibrate  with  it;  its  J 
stupid  horde  of  women  are  marshalled  ', 
by  it  into  recurrent  delight,  and  its  " 
meagre  and  muddled  story  catches  some 
glory  from  the  vibration  it  suffers.    I  - 
believe  this  elemental  luxury  is  whole- 
some.   It  is  true  the  spectacle  is  so- 
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pliisticateS,  'a.nd~Wefe  are  other  tfilngs  i 
than  rhythm  to  be  considered  in  tt^-but  j 
let  us  consider  them.  ,  \*i 

"The  undraped  women  are  not  wholly; 
beautiful  to  the  aesthetic  eye;  but  would)  • 
It  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public 
if  they  were?  This  is  an  old  and  vexed  , 
question  in  art  and  morals.    For  nun-  . 
dreds  of  years  men  have  been  debating 
whether  the  undraped  female  formsbouldj 
ba  gazed  at.    But    they    have  never; 
ceased  gazing  at  it  whenever  the  oppor- 1 
tunity  came.  The  debate  does  not  inter-, 
fere  with  their  practice.    Nothing  is* 
easier  than  to  argue  that  the  ballet  has 
a  high,  chaste,  poetic  mission.  While 
they  are  arguing  it,  come  and  look  at 
the  women.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  frank:1 
What  we  want  Is  a  spectacle  of  volup-W 
tuous  figures  writhing  about  sensuous- 1 
ly  and  indeterminately.   But  the  'Black 
Crook'   does  not  present  them.  The| 
women  who  are  shown  as  Ideal  types,, 
are  In  most  part  physically  Imperfect.  | 
They  are  gathered  from  those  walks  of 
life  where  circumstances  have  modified 
nature.    Your  sculptor  will  not  have 
them.  They  are  without  lines.  The  sew- 
ing machine  has  warped  the  flowing 
muscle  of  their  limbs.  They  are  bent  a 
little  with  making  cigars  or  shirts.  They 
are  run  to  adipose  folds,  or  are  double- 
jointed    or  are  anaemic  and  knobby. 
And  art  requires  perfect  animals.  There 
are  not  three  of  them  who  could  get 
a  position  to  stand  in  the  life  school 
I  at  a  dollar  an  hour.  The  notion  that  a 
beautifully  formed  woman  must  disrobe 
herself  to  prove  her  perfection  is  a 
monstrous  error.  Beauty  of  form  flows 
continuously  and  unconsciously  through 
to  all  impediments  of  wardroDe  into  ^ 
action.    The  ballet  school  sets  up  an 
empiric  standard  of  grace,  and  asks , 
us  to  accept  feats  of  endurance  and 
skill  for  evidences  of  organic  beauty.  ' 

"As  if  nature  intended  women  to  stand 
•  on  their  toes  and  gesticulate  with  their 
legs.    But  there  is  a  mellow  haze  be-i 
tween  the  footlights  and  the  multitude. 
The  poor,  tplling  women  seem  to  the. 
dazed  people  In  front  to  be  houris.  The! 
light  softens  their  outlines.    The  varl-l 
cose  veins  are  hid  in  pink  silk  and  the 
property  man  has  painted  out  all  the  I 
'blemishes.    If  they  were  only  beautiful, 
'  women  in  The  Crook'!   Well,  why  not?( 
Would  not  an  exhibition  of  excellently; 
formed  women  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  public?  I  cannot  imagine  anytahing ! 
more  beneficial  than  a  well  regulated 
public    show    of    figures,    every  way! 
i  adapted  to  the  performance  of  all  the! 
;  functions  of  life.   We  have  lost  sight  of  J 
i  the  ideal  standard.   As  to  tai  morality 

I  of  the  exhibition  nothing  need  be  said- 
In  art  a  handsomely  formed  woman  is 
not  necessarily  immoral,  and  if  there  is 
any  immorality  in  this  show,  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  women  are  not  as 
handsomely  formed  as  they  might  be.  .  .  . 
'The  Black  Crook'  may  cultivate  pub- 
11c  taste.   Even  such  fairies  as  the  poor 
,  ballet  girls  represent  when  partially  de- 
nuded may  make  better  impressions  on 
|  the  mind   than   the   over-draped  and 
fashionably  malformed  women  that  the 
observer  meets  in  real  life.     There  is 
■  >  one  great  advantage  to  the  masculine 
■  eye  in  the  business  of  the  coryphees.  It 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  French  shoes 
that  constrict  the  feet,  nor  in  stays 
\    that  congest  the  lungs,  nor  in  any  of 
[ ,  the  harness  and  armor  that  beauty,  out 
m  of  mimic  life,  believes  to  be  adjuncts  of 
nature  and  triumphs  of  art." 


Baker,  Jacobi,  Operti,  Lothian  and 
others,  among  them  Frederick  Clay, 
wrote  music  for  "The  Black  Crook." 


"When  Puccini 
set  out  to  write] 
•The  Girl  of  thd 
Golden  West"  he) 
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aimed  at  opera  'with  every  modern  con 
venlence,'  but  not  being  quite  to  the 
manner  born  he  finished  by  putting  coals 
In  the  bathroom.   In  other  words,  it  Is 


I  full  of  useful  resource  wrongly  placed 
I  a  wrong-headed  attempt  to  be  up  to 
I  date  when  nobody  with  any  sense  of  the 
I  theatre  wished  him  to  be  other  than 
j  himself.  He  is  himself  at  times— not- 
I  ably  so  in  the  second  act,  and,  slgnifl- 
j  cantly,  that  Is  the  act  that  really  counts, 
I  the  act  by  which  the  opera  stands  or 
I  falls— and.  by  grace  of  jury,  it  stands 
J  —just!"— Pall  Mall'  Gazette,  June  1. 
'  Robert  Parker,  who  first  sang  here 
I  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Savage's  English 
I  grand  opera  company,  took  the  part 
lot  the  sheriff  in  Puccini's  opera,  and 

■  was  warmly  praised.  "His  make-up, 
I  too,  is  picturesque,  and  may  be  authen-( 
I  tic,  save  that  we  believe  the  variegated! 
1  ancestry  indicated  would  render  him 
I  unacceptable  in  authority  over  Amerl- 
i  can  miners."  Mr.  Parker  also  took  the 
jpart  of  Boris  in  Moussorgsky's  opera 
Ij  at  Drury  Lane. 

The  London  Times  said  of  "Louise": 
8  "No  wonder  tastes  differ  about  this 
'  music.  It  is  bad  music  in  itself,  but 
good  for  Its  purpose;  it  sounds  beautiful 
j  if  you  are  intent  upon  what  is  going  on 
behind  the  footlights,  but  if  you  shut 
I  your  eyes  20  consecutive  bars  are  unen- 
K  duraMe." 

Han  r  Lauder  after  his  engagement  at 

■  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  went  to  France 
|  to  amuse  the  soldiers  at  the  front  and  in 

the  hospitals.  After  his  return  he  will 
rest  till  fall;  but  he  will  not  be  idle. 
"I'm  going  to  chop  wood  for  the  govern- 
ment." He  recently  made  a  speech  at 
The  Cup  and  Saucer,  a  non-alcoholic 


more  g 

house  for  a  glass  of  beer,  because  a  cup 

of  tea  satisfies  you.  but  when  you  get  a 
glass  of  beer  it  satisfies  you  for  a  min- 
ute or  two;  then  you  feel  you  want  more 
and  you  go  on  um.Il  you  get  wobbly." 

Apropos     of     a     performance  of 
"Louise"  in   English  at  Drury  Lane, 
June  1,  I  he  fall  Mall  Gazette  remarked: 
"No  London-born  music-lover  can  sup- 
press his  regret  that  the  first  operatic 
i  idj  1  of  the  life  of  a  great  city  should 
have   fallen    to   Paris.  Charpentier's 
I  opera  is  fascinatingly  full  of  Incident, 
but  a  Cockney  music  drama  conceived 
in   the  same   spirit   and   carried  out 
with  eq,ual  talent  might  so  easily  sur- 
•'  pass   it   that   one  instinctivefly  looks 
';  round  to  see  whence  it  is  to  come. 
\  'Louise'  is  no  supreme  masterpiece.  It 
\  Is  possible  to  pick  serious  flaws  in  the 
j  music.     But  it  is   warmly,  intensely 
I  human,  and  it  is  humanly  plausible. 
;  That  is  the  secret  of  its  success."  The 
writer  added  that  the  workgirls  scene 
was  indanger  of  being  spoiler  by  the 
'  progressive  exuberance  of  the  Appren- 
i  tice,  who  allowed  the  success  of  her  first 
appearance  in  the  part  to  tempt  her  to 
;  disconcerting  extravagances.   This  was 
j  true  of  the  young  woman  who  played 
I  the  Apprentice  in  the  performances  at 
•  the  Boston  Opera  House. 

Of  an  adaptation  by  Russell  Thorn- 
!  dyke  and  E.  A.  Ross  of  "Oliver  Twist," 
'  produced  at  the  old  "Vic."  London, 
May  24,  it  is  said:  "The  play  is  open  to 
the  usual  criticism  of  Dickensian  adap- 
tations. The  little  incidents,  so  finely 
limned  and  infinitely  true  to  life,  which 
form  the  chief  charm  of  Dickens's 
novels,  become  disconnected  and  In- 
coherent when  put  upon  the  stage.  This 
la  perhaps  inevitable  if  overcrowding  is 
to  be  avoided,  but  it  gives  to  individual 
parts  a  prominence  which  the  original 
text  hardly  warranted." 

Were  Miss  Lily  West  and  Philip 
Cathie  pleased  with 1  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph's  review  of  their  "thoroughly 
comfortable"  performance  of  Brahms's 
violin  sonata  in  G?  "There  was  nothing 
In  it  calculated  to  arouse  the  hearer 
either  to  great  enthusiasm  or  to  any 
feeling  of  resentment,  but  from  first  to 
last  it  radiated  an  atmosphere  of  pla 
cldity  and  contentment." 

At  the  Coliseum,  London.  June  4,  in 
behalf  of  the  War  Seal  Foundation,  the 
most  successful  of  the  women  collecting 
bank  notes  in  the  stalls  was  one  that 
sold  kisses  at  £1  apiece  to  a  large  party 
of  naval  officers  and  others.  "Hon!  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense!  The  audience  was  de- 
lighted with  the  frank  and  innocent  fun. 
What  a  Duchess  of  Devonshire  did  for 
votes,  may  not  a  modern  girl  do  on  be- 
half of  totally  disabled  soldiers?" 

At  Victor  Benham's  piano  recital  in 
London,  June  6,  he  announced  that  he 
would  improvise  on  themes  provided  by 
the  audience.  The  critic  of  the  Dally 
Telegraph  wrote  in  advance:  "So  far 
as  my  recollection  serves,  it  is  many 
years  since  a  pianist  publicly  extempor- 
ised in  this  way.  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not.  In  days  long  past  all  the 
•great  pianists  did  It.  and  Mr.  Benham 
has  extemporised  before  Wagner,  Liszt, 
von  Bulow,  Hanslick  and  many  of  the 
musical  big-wigs  of  the  days  that  are 
gone.  As  a  fact,  I  believe  Mr.  Benham 
1  himself  has  extemporised  in  public  here 
,  many  years  ago. 

The  Deutsche  Theater  in  Berlin  re- 
cently raised  a  tempest  by  the  produc- 
tion of  Moliere's  "L'Avare."  not  only  In 
translaUon,    but   also   freely  adapted. 
Max  Rheinhardt,  of  "Sumurun  fame. 
I  put  the  piece  on,  and,  Carl  Sternheim.  as 
yet  not  generally  known  on  this  side  of 
I  the  water,  did  the  adapting.  Mollere, 
having  with  astral  body  witnessed  the 
performance,  was  moved  to  eplstolatory 
protest  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  He 
!  admires  an  Impartiality  which  permits 
;  a  community  besieged  on  all  sides  to 
witness  performances  of  enemy  master- 
pieces. But  he  objects  to  having  his  filet 
served  up  with  sauerkraut  and  dump- 
lings    His  work  may  be  Imperfect;  he 
admits  the  likelihood.    But,  though  a 
noor  thing,  it  is  all  his  own.  This  may 
be  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  literary 
brutalities  planned  against  enemy  ge- 
nius. Shakespeare  has  already  suffered 
unspeakably  through  a  German  trans- 
lation passionately  defended  by  Teutons 
as  superior  to  the  original.  Other  deeds 
of  violence  will,  no  doubt,  soon  follow. 
Retaliation  and  reprisal  will  be  difficult 
on  our  side,  for  obvious  reasons.— New 
York  Evening  Post. 

The  life  of  Marie  Lloyd  is  evidently 
not  all  song  and  gaiety.  On  June  4  her 
husband.  Bernard  Dillon,  ex-jockey,  ap- 
peared in  court  in  khaki. 

"According  to  the  evidence,  a  con- 
stable passing  Miss  Marie  Lloyds 
house  in  Finchley  road  on  Sunday  even- 
ing; heard  screams  of  'murder  and 
'police.'  A  servant  ran  out  and  said 
that  Dillon  was  threatening  to  murder 
his  wife.  He  entered  and  found  Dillon 
with  a  soda  water  syphon  in  his  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Dillon  and  a  Mrs.  Wilson 
crouching  in  a  corner  of  the  dining 
room,  screaming.  Dillon  said  to  him. 
•Who  sent  for  you?  Get  out  of  my 
house.'  Before  he  could  reply  Dillon 
struck  him  three  blows  with  his  fist  on 
forehead.    There  was  a  struggle. 


Company  have  made  the  film  for  th«  { 
national  council  of  baby  week  gratuit- 1 
"ously.  and  have  handed  It  over  to  the  j 

renters,  who  are  offering  it  to  the  cine- 
tna  houses  at  a  reduced  fee,  all  profits  I 
'going  to  the  national  council  for  pur- 
poses of  infant  welfare. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  the  court- f 
ship  and  marriage  before  the  war  of  a  I 
railway  porter  and  a  factory  girl.  Thel 
young  wife  Is  faced  with  the  ordinary 
hardships.  She  has  to  drag  water  upL 
long  flights  of  stairs  and  to  live  in  a  I 
room  without  conveniences  or  comforts.  | 
There  are  bickerings  over  her  bad 
housekeeping,  and  she  finds  comfort  In 
the  room  of  a  neighbor,  who  tempts 
her  to  drink.  She  goes  back  home  smell- 
ing of  drink  and  has  a  violent  quarrel 
with  her  husband,  who  strikes  her  and 
has  a  jug  thrown  at  him.  The  neighbors 
are  listening  to  the  wrangling  when  the 
health  visitor — a  part  which  is  played 
by  Mrs.  Irving — comes  on  the  scene  and 
reconciles  them. 

When  war  breaks  out  the  man  goes: 
the  young  wife  is  loft  alone,  and  her 
baby  Is  born.  The  health  visitor  comes 
to  her  and  brings  her  to  a  school  for 
mothers,  arousing  her  Interest  in  the  ad- 
vice given,  the  babies  at  play  and  being 
weighed,  the  making  of  baby  clothes, 
and  the  other  work  carried  on  at  an 
efficiently  run  centre.    Afterward  there 
are  charming  home  scenes.  The  young 
mother  is  shown  being  Initiated  into  the 
washing  and  dressing  of  her  baby.  The 
father  gets  "cradle  leave,"  and  is  seen 
proudly   taking   his   first-born   in  his 
arms.  The  other  side  of  the  picture  de- 
C  Picts  the  neighbor  who  drinks  overlay- 
ing her  child,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
j  quest.   Then  appears  the  national  coun- 
1  cil  of  baby  week,   sitting,  with  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  chair,  declaring. 
"What  we  want  Is  a  mobilization  of 
motherhood."     Afterward    comes  the 
realization  of  one  side  of  the  national 
council's  propaganda.  The  young  couple, 
jjj  when  the  war  is  over,  are  happy  in  a 
!  home  built  for  them  by  a  grateful  coun- 
;  try,  where  there  is  air  and  space 'for 
I  the  children  to  grow  and  to  play,  and 
f  labor-saving  devices  for  the  mother. 
I    Judge  Nell  of  Chicago  explained  the 
jj  origin  of  his  scheme  for  mothers'  pen- 
i  sions,  which  originated  In  Illinois,  and 
1  wero  now  adopted  by  30  of  the  states  of 
America.— London  Times,  June  3. 


THE  POPS 

The  seventh  week  of  the  Pops,  which 
begins  tomorrow  evening,  June  25,  brings 
another  set  of  Interesting  concerts  with  I 
attractive  soloists.    The  schedule  calls 
for  Lillia  Snelllng,  contralto,  on  Mon- 
day and  Friday  evenings.    She  was  solo-  | 
1st  at  the  special  season  of  Pops  given 
In  Symphony  Hall  last  September,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  success.  During  the  sea- 
eon  she  appeared  in  Worcester  with  the 
Symphony   orchestra.     Tuesday  night 
Arthur  Hackett,  than  whom  there  is  no 
better  tenor  in  the  country,  and  who  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  Pop  audiences, 
will  make  his  last  appearance  of  the  I 
season.  He  will  leave  town  for  the  sum- 
mer the  next  day,  and  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  the  patrons  will  see  him  go.  f 
Wednesday  night  the  soloist  will  be 
Martha  Atwood  Baker,  soprano.  Mrs. 
Baker  has  given  recitals  of  Interest  in 
this  city,  particularly  those  with  George  | 
Copeland,  which  were  devoted  principal-  f 
ly  to  modern  French  music.    She  will 
sing  an  aria  and  a  group  of  songs. 

Mario  Laurenti,  the  popular  Italian 
baritone,  who  has  had  such  success  at  I 
the  concerts  this  season,  will  be  the  solo- 
ist Thursday  evening,  and  Saturday 
evening  the  soloist  will  be  Stephen 
Townsend.  Mr.  Townsend  will  sing  once 
with  the  orchestra  and  then  with  the 
piano  he  will  sing  a'  group  of  songs  in 
English. 

Mr.  Jacchla  announces  a  "Wagner 
night"  for  Tuesday  evening,  June  28. 
Tills  will  be  Mr.  Hackett's  last  appear- 
ance as  soloist.  He  will  sing  Lohengrin's 
Narrative.  The  major  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  devoted  to  music  by  Wag- 
ner. 

The  program  for  Monday  night,  June 
25,  is  as  follows : 

March,  ''Queen  of  Sheba"  Gounod  I 

"Reve  Angellqne"  Rublnstela 

Trio  or  violin,  'cello  and  harp: 

(al  Santa  Notts  Orlando  ! 

(b)  Gondola  Song  Holy  I 

Messrs.  Tbeodorowlcz,  Keller  and  Holy. 

Selection,   "Lohengrin"  Wa«mer 

Orertnre,  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  ,  Verdi 

Aria,  (selected) 

Miss  Snelllng.  ' 

Danse  Macabre  Salnt-Saens  j 

Solorloliu,  Mr.  Tbeodorowlcz, 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner^' 

Fantasia,   'Tayliaccl"  ..  Leoncavallo 

Aria  (selected) 

Miss  Snelllng. 

Waltz,  "Dream  of  Love"  •;  Fahrbach 

March,  "Semper  Fldclis"  Sous* 


conversationalist    l,et  it  be  granted 

that  his  imagination  may  have  run' 
away  with  him;  his  talk  was  then; 

the  "more  brilliant.    His  personality,? 

his  oniet  and  modest  authority  inf 

speech  and  bearing,  led  those  I 
startled  for  the  moment  to  believe} 
that  if  the  things  of  which  he  spoke  \ 
had  not  actually  happened  to  him, 
they  might  or  should  have  happened. 
He  amply  repaid  all  those  who  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  listening  and 
entertaining  him  in  other  ways.  He 
was  the  chief  entertainer.  He  gave 
color  to  drab  social  life.  He  en- 
larged the  horizon.  The  heavens 
were  higher;  the  air  more  bracing. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  quickened 
,  the  most  phlegmatic   in  his  com- 

i  pany.  . 
j    Is  it  not  ungrateful  to  deny  him 
'now;  to  mutter  the  words  "shame- 
l  less  impostor"?    Does  not  this  re- 
:  fleet  on  the  sense  of  humor  that  is 
]  in    dal^y    intercourse    the  .  saving 
*  grace?    During  his  sojourn  here  Mr.  ft 
Willoughby    was    an    indispensable  f 
ljon  in  club  and  drawing  room.    His  k 
roaring  was  delightful-    Is  not  the  p, 
memory  of  it  agreeable?    No  one  in-L 
quires  too  curiously  into  the  charac-  • 
ter  of  the  novelist  that  writes  a 
thiillins  romance.     Mr.  Willoughby' 
was  a  romanticist,  not  of  mediaeval! 
days  or  of  gorgeously  barbaric  landsj 
but   of   contemporaneous,  crashing 
>  and    gigantic   years.     As   such  ha 
should  b(  gratefully  remembered; 

Mr.    George   P.    Bolivar  of  Beverly* 
wishes   an   answer   to   this  question:! 
"Why  do  many  women,  young  and  old.l 
wear  what  I  may  call  a  pneumonia-^ 
corsage  in  winter,  so  that  standing  InW 
street  cars  when  I  visit  Boston  I  *eep| 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  advertisements  mpj 
the  car— for  I  am  a  shy  and  modest  manK 
-why,    I   sav,   do  these  exhibitionists* 
wrap  furs  about  their  necks  in  sum-g 
mer*    The  discomfort  must  be  ereat.  p 
Think,  too.  of  the  extravagance     My  I 
neighbor's  wife,  who  has  much  to  say  , 
about  household  economy,  but.  like  tnej 
man   In  the  negro  preacher's  sermon, 
fares    'sumbustuously'    every    da\.  is 
wearing  a  silver  fox  skin  around ^ her 
fair  neck  that  must  have  cost  at  least 
1300." 

His  Fountain  Pen. 

The  busheller  smiles  when  he  exam- 
ines Mr.  Golightly's  waistcoat  for  from 
the  Ink  patch  on  the  right  inside  ^ he  ob- 
serves that  Mr.  Gollghtly  carries  a  foun- 
tain-pen "warranted  not  to  leak. 


T 
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MR.  WILLOUGHBY 


the  . 

and  both  fell.    Dillon  struck  w 
several  blows  on  the  head  while  he  wm 
on  the  floor.   Miss  Lloyd  was  stated  to 
ibe  too  ill  to  attend  the  court." 

There  was  a  private  view  yesterday  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Transatlantic  rim 
Oxford   street,  of  the  film 
ood,"  which  was  written  by 
Irving  for  production  in 
over  the  country  J 


Company, 


A  telegraphic  dispatch  states  that 
Mr.  '  Percy  Spenser  de  Willoughby," 
Srr*sted  at  Hamilton,  Ont,  talked  in 
reminiscent  vein  about  his  experl- 
'■T°"m  IJ  ences  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially about  his  club,  and  otherwise 
.social,  life  in  Boston.  It  is  also  said 
that  his  entertainers  in  this  city  are 
not  inclined  to  discuss  their  hospi- 
tality or  their  guest. 

This  uwillingness  is  a  symptom  of 
parochialism.  No  one  that  met  Mr. 
Willoughby  will  deny  that  lie  was  an 


Rhubarb  Leaves. 

There  has  been  talk  about  rhubarb 
leaves,  "cooked  in  salted  water  with  a 
pinch  of  baking  soda,  then  rinsed  with 
fresh  cold  water  for  10  minutes.  Mr. 
Ernest  Montjean  writes  to  the  New 
York  Sun:  "When  mixed  with  half  of 
their  quantity  of  green  kale  ■Pl™£h- 
lettuce,  or  any  salad  leaves,  beet  tops 
and  prepared  with  milk  or  gravy  left 
over,  these  leaves  make  a  delicious  gar- 
nishing for  roast  veal  or  pork  and  can 
also  be  served  as  a  side  dish  with i  hardi 
boiled  eggs."  Mr.  Montjean.  the  chef  of 
the  Hotel  Savoy,  also  remembers  grate- 
fully the  pancakes  his  mother  used  to 
make  out  of  the  left  overs  from  the 
above  recipe.  He  says  that  he  has  never 
heard  any  one  complaining  of  after  ef- 
fects of  the  leaves. 

A  clergyman  died  In  England  last 
month  from  eating  rhubarb  leaves.  His 
death  was  one.  the  experts  said,  from 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid  and  soluble 
oxylate  contained  in  the  leaves.  The  | 
coroner  received  letters  from  all  over 
England  stating  that  rhubarb  leaves 
had  been  cooked  In  every  way.  with  and 
without  soda,  and  in  all  sorts  of  uten- 
sils. Several  persons  had  been  badly 
affected  by  eating.  There  were  also 
many  letters  showing  that  the  leaves 
had  frequently  been  used  without  In- 
jury. Dr.  Spilsbury  considered  the  use 
*  of  leaves  as  inadvisable  and  he  warned 
against  using  soda  when  cooking  the 
stalks.  "Soda  has  been  advised  as  an 
economy  for  sugar,  but  I  would  advise 
that  it  should  not  be  done." 

It  appears  that  rhubarb  was  first  In- 
troduced in  London  markets  by  a  Mr. 
Miatt  about  1820.  He  sent  his  two  sons 
with  f.ve  bunches  of  which  only  three 
were  sold,  but  rhubarb  was  known  in 
England  in  1">73  if  not  earlier.  In  1533 
Lord  Bernero  wrote:  "The  phislclons 
with  a  Lyttel  Rubarb  purge  many  hu- 
mours of  the  body."  A  few  years  later 
'  It  was  described  as  dainty  and  dear.  The 
best  In  that  century  came  from  China; 
the  next  best  from  Barbary;  the  poorest 
from  Bosphorus  and  Pontus.  The  word 
I  is  in  "Macbeth."  Rhubarb  leaves  were 
I  used  as  a  pot  herb  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Did  any  of  our  readers  ever 
drink  rhubarb  beer?  It  was  known  late 
In  the  18th  century.  Francis  of  Fiance 
.(always  carried  some  rhubarb  about  him 
mixed  with  mummy.  Ebn  Balthar,  a 
learned  man.  declared  that  rhubarb  wan 
useful  in  mental  diseases  as  well  as  n 
purgative,  stomachic,  and  a  strengthens 
of  all  the  internal  viscera.  -aBK 


Thomas  Tussor  in  his  "Ffv»>  i 
|Polnt.s  of  Good  Husbandry"  (1678 

section,  "March's  Abstract."  nair 
barb  among  "necessary  herbs  to  i 
the  garden  for  physic."  He  say 
\ng  about  rhubarb  for  the  table.  . 
barb  pie  was  eaten  in  England  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  about 
the  time  that  tobacco  was  adulterated 
With  rhubarb  leaves. 


Rhti- 


A  Whaler's  Poem. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Herewith  is  a  poem  written  by  a 
Whaler.  "Boston  Ben,"  as  we  call  him, 
Who  is  finishing  a  well  spent  life  on  a 
pension  from  the  Civil  War,  since  which 
ho  has  sailed  many  waters.  If  he 
wants  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sailors 
Snug  Harbor  he  can,  but  he  likes  his 
Independence,  spends  some  time  with  us 
who  have  shipped  him  many  times,  and 
he  likes  Nantucket  his  native  town.  He 
Is  quite  a.  character,  and  his  reminis- 
cences are  fine  to  me  in  spite  of  my  own 
15  years'  experiences.  H.  L.  HOPKINS. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

OFF  THE  COAST  OF  TBRU. 
The  Thru  slier  she  thrashed  her  broad  flukes 
In  air. 

Brood  o'er  the  waters  her  glittering  light  shed. 

While  the  son  birds  around  us  tire  flying 

Combing  the  billows  that  break  o'er  our  head. 

Cslll  up  your  sleepers  then, 

tarbourd  and  starboard  men. 

Main  yard  aback,  nil  your  boats  clear  sway; 

Hard  on  our  lee  beam 

See,  there,  white  water  gleam 

Breathing  and  foaming  In  gallant  display. 

Lay  back  every  man. 

Spring  hard  all  you  can. 

Now  up  and  give  her  some, 

Send  both  your  irons  home. 

Safely  stern  all.  and  the  contest  is  #'«r. 

Here's  a  health  to  our  captain, 

Also  our  ship's  crew, 

Hero'*  a  health  to  the  pretty  girls  on  the 

coast  of  Peru, 
Here's  a  henlth  to  our  chief  mate. 
His  name  wo  now  shout. 
For  ho  never  gels  f:ist.  boys. 
But  he  rolls  them  fliiv  u..t. 
IF,  B.  C.  B. 


A  Modern  Crichton. 

A  legislator  of  rich  and  varied  culture 
has  let  a  domestic  secret  session  kitten 
out  of  the  bag.  He  talked  of  sovereign- 
ties and  submarines  (with  Inexpiable 
reserve) ;  of  art  and  science  and  letters. 
He  talked  cf  the  evolution  of  shorthorns, 
of  building  up  the  mediaeval  horse  and 
lowering  its  withers.  Then  a  stunning 
pronouncement:  "Carbonate  of  soda, 
sufficient  to  cover  a  threepenny-bit,  ap- 
plied In  the  cooking,  neutralises  the 
acidity  of  gooseberries  and  halves  the 
sugar  bill."  Britain,  to  the  last  wom- 
an, will  vote  him  the  O.  M.  for  this 
Archimedean  revolatlon.  For  he  is  rlghtl 
—London  Daily  Chronicle. 
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WAii  AND  THE  THEATKJi 

•The  Athenaeum  of  London  takes  a 
;loomy  view  of  the  theatre  as  affect- 
d  by  the  war.  It  finds  managers 
public  anxious  concerning  only 
he  lightest,  the  most  frivolous  stage 
ntertainments.  It  is  especially  dis- 
oncertod  and  grieved  by  the  atten- 
ion  paid  to  the  "revue." 

The  managers  are  not  wholly  at 
ault.  Serious  plays  have  been  pro- 
uced  of  late  in  London,  plays  by 
'jsen,  the  Russians  and  others.  Mr. 
i.  B.  Irving  spent  much  time  on  a 
roduction  of_"Hamlet,"  with  omis- 
ions  and  innovations.  The  produc- 
;on  was  one  to  excite  curiosity;  Mr. 
ving  is  respected,  admired;  but  the 
•agedy  was  soon  withdrawn  to  make 
pay  for  a  revival  of  "The  Bells."  Per- 
laps  the  public  did  not  like  Mr.  Irv- 
ng's  Hamlet ;  perhaps  it  preferred  a 
(lore  modern  drama,  though  to  some 
The  Bells"  is  now  older  than  a  play 
y  Euripides. 

Booksellers  a/id  theatre  managers 
ave  declared  that  their  business  I 
ijrives  in  wartime.  The  people  wish 
o.be  amused.  The  grimmer  the  trag- 
dy  in  life,  the  greater  demand  for 
musement  in  the  playhouse.  Some 
ave  wondered  how  the  English  could 

0  night  after  night  to  see  "The  Man 
Tho  Stayed  at  Home,"  in  which  Ger- 
lan  espionage  Is  treated  as  comically 
8  seriously.  The  spectators,  no  doubt, 
rere  none  the  less  alert  and  indig- 
ent after  they  le"ft  the  theatre,  but 
Mr  the  time  being  they  were  amused 
y  the  cleverness  of  their  secret-ser- 
lce  agent  rather  than  depressed  by 
he  treachery  and  skill  of  Germans 
iretending  to  be  loyal  Englishmen 

<*]Jnd  Englishwomen. 

Not  only  exciting  war  plays  thus 
■ntertain  those  who  have  more  than 
mough  to  distress  them,  but  frivolity, 
irettlly  bedecked  and  gayly  colored, 
?lth  dancing  step  and  contagious 
augh.  Is  more  welcome  than  any 
rama  of  northern  realism  or  pessi- 
mism, or  any  dialogued  discussion  of 

1  social  problem.   There  13  room  for 


all  manner  of  plays  in  the  theat' 
world.  The  manager  as  a  rule  glv^te 
the  public  what  it  wishes.  If  the  pub- 
lic insists  on  "Hamlet,"  the  tragedy 
will  be  produced  and  it  will  run.  If 
the  public  prefers  some  gorgeously 
mounted  and  silly  care-dispelling  tin- 
gle-tangle show,  the  manager  will  be 
equally  obliging. 


Renan's  philosophical  drama  "Le 
Pretre  de  Neml"  might  now  be  read 
with  profit,  although  It  was  written  over 
30  years  ago. 

Metlus,  the  chief  of  the  patricians  In 
Alba    Longa,    whose    inhabitants  are 
looking  with  suspicion  and  dread  on 
rising  Rome,  makes  many  shrewd  re- 
marks.    He  speaks   In   the  third  act: 
"Perhaps  the  chief  fault  of  democracy 
is  that  It  does  not  do  what  it  wishes. 
The  party  of  democracy  is  essentially 
pacific,  and  It  has  good  reasons  for  be-  ; 
lng  so;  nevertheless  it  is  the  party  that  \ 
most  easily  enters  into  war,  for  It  Is  £ 
a    party    that    Invites    outbidding  In 
opinions,  where  it  Is  very  difficult  to 
resist  the  impulses  of  the  moment.  See, 
for  example,  Liberalls,  who  Is  In  power. 
He  Is  the  most  peaceful  of  men,  oh,  he  , 
is  most  sincerely  pacific.    Well,  I  am  | 
not  sure  that  Liberalls  would  not  be,  ; 
on    occasion,    the    leader    In    a    war  ■ 
against  which  he  had  advised.    A  man  I 
does  not  wish  to  yield  power  to  his  ad- 
versaries, and,  so  he  does  things  that 
In  his  heart  he  condemns." 
Here  is  a  scene  in  the  forum  at  Alba. 
"First     citizen.      The     question  Is 


often  missing  in  the  work  of  singers 
technically  resplendent.  Miss  Snelllng's 
next  appearance  at  these  concerts  will 
be  on  Friday  evening. 

Tonight  Arthur  Hackett.  a  Boston 
tenor  whose  reputation  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing national,  will  make  his  last  appear- 
ance of  the  season  in  a  Wagner  pro- 
gram. Julius  Theodorowlcz  will  also  ap- 
pear as  a  violin  soloist.  The  program 
follows:     'f  i  • 

March   from   "TannTiaaeer"  Wagner 

Waltzes  from  .  "Dor  Rosenkavaller". .  „t:Tj 
P.lf  h  »rd  Strauss 

Violin  Solo    "Dreams"."  Wagner 

Mr.  Julius  Theodorowlcz. 

Overt  ure.   "Tannhaueer'-1  Wagner 

Forest  Murmurs  from  "Siegfried."  Act.  •  w 

II.   .■  Wagner 

"Lohengrin's  Narrative"  from  Art  III. 

.  Wagner 
•Soloist:    Mr.  Arthur  Hackett. 
Trelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Xu-  D\ 

remberg"   Wagner 

"The    Star   Spangled  Banner." 

Overture,  "Poet  and  Peasant"  Suppe 

Aria  from   "lia  Gloconda"  Po:iehleHt 

Soloist:    Mr.  Arthur  HacKcttdr' 
Rackoczy  Mirch  Borllos 

ACT  AT  KEITH'! 


Conroy  and  Le  Malre  are  the  head 
liners  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  thli 
week.  Last  evening  there  was  a  larg< 
audience  that  was  highly  pleased.  T1k 
team's  sketch,  "For  Sale,  a  Ford,"  wat, 
seen  before  as  an  interpolation  In  mus- 


ical' comedy;  the  act  has  been  some- 
whether  it  is  better  to  die  or  to  endure}]   h  t  ampU(ied    The  technique  and  ver- 

■      i  I  „    .  V.  n  (4.iatVt 


injuries  worse  than  death. 
Second  citizen.    Yes,  yes 


that's  the 


v/av-  si 


question. 

"Third  citizen.  Death  rather  than  out- 
rage. -  _ 

"Another.  Tes,  war!  On  tb  Rome!  On 
to  Rome! 

"Voltlnius.  But  take  care,  you  are 
not  prepared.  Rome  for  10  years  has 
had  only  one  care— to  perfect  her  mili- 
tary system.  You  have  let  yours  de- 
cline. 

"An  enthusiast.  What  bad  citizen 
said  that?  He  should  be  killed;  his 
house  should  be  burned. 

"Another.  To  discourage  patriots  is 
the  worst  treason." 

Save!  Save!  Save!" 
Clifford  Grey  has  written  a  new 
song  for  England  for  which  Mr. 
Nat  D.  Ayer  has  written  the  music.  The 
song  was  made  at  the  instigation  of  the 

food  controller's  department.    Here  are 

I  a  few  lines: 

When  you  wander  out  to  dinner  and  you 

ramble  out  to  tea, 
J    When  you  help  yourselves  to  bun  and 
fancy   cake,  '  1 

P'rhapa  you'll  think  about  the  boys  who 
I        are  fighting  o'er  the  sea# 

Well,  they  do  their  bit  for  you.  and  no 
mistake. 

I  The  refrain  is  "Save!  Save!  Save!" 
■Years  ago  M,r.  Kipling  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  wrote  a  war  time  song,  "Pay! 
Pay!  Fay!"  Mr.  Feldman  says  of  the 
new  song:  "From  my  experience  of 
popular  songs  I  should  say  with  confi- 
dence that  the  new  ditty  will  win  as 
great  a  popularity  as  that  which  'Tip- 
perary'  achieved.  Statesmen's  speeches 
can  work  wonders  on  the  public  mind, 
but  the  experience  of  the  most  up-to-date  ! 
of  our  statesmen  has  proved  to  them 
that  often  the  power  of  song  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  speech." 
This  song  will  be  featured  In  all  the 
music  hulls.  "Band  parts  are  ready  and 
the  -number  is  entirely  free  to  per- 
formers." p 

With  Deep  Regret. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Re  your  remarks  in  the  Herald  of  the 

loth  relative  to  green  peas.  I  live  in 
!  Windsor  county,  but  am  a  native  of 
<  New  York,  where  we  first  had  our  real 

peas  ("First  and  Best  is  the  Name).  I 

have  raised  that  variety  in  competition 

with  others,  but  no  other  touches  it  as 
|  to  flavor,  in  my  estimation.    I  hope  to 

lhave  my  first  picking  in  about  a  week. 

'  I  give  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
come  up  to  dinner,  and  see  if  these  meet 

I  with  your  favor.      D.  S.  BROWNELL. 

I    Springfield,  Vt. 

I    Gladly   would   we   go,    but   we  are 
!  chained  to  the  desk.   We  should  like  to 
i  see  again  this  little  town  in  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Black  river.    We  should 
like  to  eat  those  peas,  if  our  host  would 
allow  the  employment  of  a  spoon.  But 
aesthetic  and  gustatery  pleasures  in. 
|  not  for  those  laboring  to  raise  the  mora/ 
tone  of  a  community  and  bring  consola- 
tion and  houe  to  the  criminal  class — Ed. 

MISS  LILLIA  SHELLING 
AGAIN  HEARD  AT  THE  POPS 


Contralto  Sings  Irish  and  Italian 
Songs  on  First  Appearance  of 
the  Season. 

Miss  Llllla  Snelling,  a  contralto  already 
J  known  to  Pop  audiences  through  her 
I  singing  In  the  supplementary  season  of 

191G,  appeared  in  Symphony  Hall 
j  last  evening  for   the  first  time  this 

simmer.  she  sang  Bizet's  "Agnus 
I  Del,"  "Llete  Signori"  from  "The 
j  Huguenots,"  a  setting  of  "Deep  River" 

and.  Irish  and  It.nli.in  songs.  Beyond 


racular  of  the  automobile  is  nicely  bur- 
lesqued by  these  comedians  and  many 
of  the  points  made  are  uproariously 
funny.  The  comedians,  physical  oppo- 
sltes  in  speech,  poise  and  manner,  have 
&  style  that  is  their  own. 

One  of  the  bright  bits  of  the  bill 
Is  AI  and  Fanny  Hteadman's  "Diano- 
eapers."  Miss  Steadman  charmed  with 
her  agreeable  flippancies  and  with  the 
facility  and  ease  of  her  voice  which  is 
l»ecuu>rjy  adapted  to  her  style.  Mr.' 
^leacfaian  was  interesting,  both  as  a 
'comedian  and  musician, 
i  Charles  T.  Aldrich.  known  In  musical 
comedy  by  the  excellence  of  his  quick 
jchange  act,  furnished  one  of  the  best 
acts  on  (he  bin.    The  best  compliment 
he  could  have  is  to  note  that  the  audi- 
ence, unmistakably  moved  by  the  be- 
wildering variety  of  the  actor's  many 
changes,  was  so  completely  baffled,  as 
to  fail  to  applaud. 

Other  acts  were  Emma  Stephens,  a 
gospel-eyed  miss  of  much  charm  of  face 
and  voice;  Frederick  V.  Bowers  in  a 
song  review  that  was  merely  a  new  j 
dressing  for  the  old  quartet  act,  and  | 
that  revealed  nothing  better  than  the 
Wnclng  of  Beatrice  Priece  ana  John  | 
(Foley,  for  Mr.  Bowers,  never  a  singer", 
in  a  strictly  musical  sense,  was  often 
laborious    and    screechy,    Eadie  and 
Ramsdeh,  in  a  comedy  act  in  which 
Mr,  Eadie  excelled  in  his  dancing;  Golet, 
Harris  and  Morey.  in  a  musical  act; 
Sprague  and  McNeece.  who  appeared  in 
lone  of  the  best  roller-skating  acts  seen 
at  this  theatre,  and  the  Five  Metzettis, 
jln  a  sensational  acrobatic  act. 

THE  STARCH  QUESTION 

It  is  said  that  shirts  having  a 
glossy  appearance,  looking  to  the  eye 
like  linen,  are  sold  in  Berlin  shops. 
When  they  come  back  from  the  laun- 
dry they  are  merely  soggy  paper. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  common  word 
commendatory  of  articles  sold  in  Ber- 
lin was  "practical."  This  or  that 
thing  was  "sehr  praktisch."  Evi- 
dently these  paper  shirts  cannot  thus 
be  indorsed.  Yet  in  Germany,  as  in 
England,  as  in  some  American  .cities, 
there  is  a  movement  to  do  away  with 
starched  clothing.  The  "soft  shirt" 
must  drive  out  the  "bil'd  shirt."  It 
seems  that  the  Germans  have  been 
putting  their  trust  and  their  neck 
and  arms  in  paper. 

The  mistake  is  in  sending  the  pa- 
per shirt  to  the  laundry.  Some  years- 
ago  a  Bostonian  showed  a  device  mak- 
ing toward  comfort  and  economy.  His 
proposed  shirt  was  a  species  of  pad 
with  thin  layers  of  glossy  paper  cut 
to  resemble  shirt  fronts.  Each  front 
could  be  torn  off  daily,  as  one  tears 
oft  the  day  with  its  motto— a  verse 
of  poetry,  or  a  moral  observation — 
from  a  calendar.  The  pads  could  be 
arranged  for  service  during  a  week 
or  a  fortnight;  strong  men  could  find 
themtf  esigned  for  a  month.  Was  this 
invention  ever  patented?  Were  rights 
sold  for  foreign  nations? 

Paper  collars  were  long  in  general 
use  in  this  country.  A  traveler  car- 
ried a  box  with  him,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  change  in  the  railway 
car  just  before  lie  arrived  at  his  des- 


ed  by  many  ai-  eminently  practical, 
though  the  fastidious  fi  owned  on 
them.  They  were  to  ,l>o  preferred  to 
the  steel  en;nnelefl  collar  seen  in  ihe 
years  of  ihe  civil  war.  which  were 
.leansed  usually  vvith  an  old  tooth- 
brush. In  agitated  moments  the 
wearer  might  suffer  injury.  If  the  ob- 
jection is  brought  against  the  paper 
collar  or  the  paper  shirt  that  in  hot 
weather  it  is  soon  soggy,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  linen  when  the  Dog 
star  grins  on  high  or  the  humidity  is 
abnormal;  but  the  destruction  of  one 
sheet  is  a  trifling  loss. 

The  Biddeford  Dally  Journal  gently 
chides  us  for  spelling  "nappy,"  "knap- 
py":  "When  he  says  'knappy'  he  means 

"nappy."  " 

No;  we  prefer  the  older  spelling.  The 

eartjienware  dish  Is  all  the  yellower  and 
deeper  when  the  name  Is  spelled  with  a 
••k."  So  when  a  woman  "knags"  or 
"knagges,"  the  action  Is  more  intense 
and  exasperating  than  when  she  "nags." 
So  the  bull-dog,  mastiff,  Newfoundland, 
police  dog  should  always  be  known  as  a 
"dogge." 

An  Anonymuncule. 

On  May  31  the  Herald  published 
"Moth  Nests"  in  free  verse.  The  poet. 
I  Mr.  Richard  D.  Ware  of  Amherst,  N.  H., 
j  as  he  smeared  the  nests  of  moths  on 
|  his  trees,  thought  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  for  him  to  smear  in  like  manner 
Cuxhaven,  Heligoland,  Zeebrugge  and 
Kiel,  and 

How  bully  it  would  be 
If  even  now 

The  God  to  whom  all  kindly  peoples  pray  | 
Would  get  it  In  for  that  Divine  Pervert 
With  "Made  in  Germany"  stencilled  on  hl< 

throne. 

And  empty  His  vials  of  wrath  "on  other  vermin 
in  their  nests." 
Mr.     Ware    received    the  following 
anonymous    letter    postmarked  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  4:     "The  God  to 
whom  all  kindly  people  pray  certainly 
made  a  wonderful  thing  when  he  cre- 
mated you.  But  alas!  he  made  one  great 
(mistake.      Instead   of   brains,   he  put 
J  vermin  into   your  cranium,  for  such 
I  noble  thoughts  as  you  entertain,  can  be 
bred    only    in    vermin-infected  brain- 
cells." 

A  fine  example  of  the  retort  courteous. 


Soundly  Endorsed. 

Reading  the  certificates  of  merit  writ- 
ten by  several  gentlemen  about  a  book 
now  in  the  market  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  drop  woric  and  rush  to  a  book 
shop  that  we  may  'purchase  a  copy  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  "Here  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Judd's  personal  testimony:  "I  love 
books.  I  love  ray  library,  in  which  are 
more  than  300  of  the  world's  best 
works."  If  he  were  "driven  by  adversi- 
ty to  a  hall  bedroom" — one  furnished 
with  a  fishtail  gas  burner,  a  rickety 
chest  of  drawers,  a  non-reflecting  look- 
ing-glass, a  chair,  a  cracked  water 
pitcher  and  a  Spartan  bed;  we  have 
known  this  bedroom  in  many  cities — if 
this  sad  fate  fell  on  Mr.  Judd,  and  he 
could  select  only  five  books  that  would 
supply  .him  with  "delightful  reading" 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  his  first  selec- 
tion could  be  "  ." 

A  Bostonian  raises  his  voice  in  the 

chorus:  " '  '  Is  the  best  book  I  ever 

read."  The  New  York  Sun  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "They  don't  write  such  English 
nowadays."  Gov.  Walsh,  reading  the 
book,  was  simply  delighted,  like  Clara 
in  the  story:  "It  is  not  only  a  companion, 
but  a  friend."  Let  us  add  the  statement 
of  "the  largest  wholesale  booksellers" : 

"  '    '  appeals  to  the  cultivated 

classes."   That  settles  It ;  we  must  read 
" — •  "  before  the  sun  goes  down  to- 
morrow. 


London  Tower. 

"The  Tower  of  London  Is  sliding  Into 
the  Thames." 

Let  us  quote  from  a  letter  of  Artemus 
i  Ward  to  Punch  : 

"I  saw  at  once  that  the  Tower  was 
I  established  on  a  firm  basis.  In  the  entire 
history  of  firm  baslses  I  don't  find  a 
I  basis  more  firmer  than  this  one. 

"  'You  have  no  Tower  in  America?' 
said  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  had  some- 
how detected  my  denomination. 

"  'Alars !  no."  I  answered  ;  'we  boste 
of  our  enterprise  and  improvements,  and 
yit  we  are  devoid  of  a  Tower.  America, 
oh  my  onhappy  country !  thou  hast  not 
got  no  Tower !  It's  a  sweet  Bdon  !'  " 


Most  Hussar  Like. 

There  are  some  entertaining  stories  In 
'"Memories,  Disareet  and  Indiscreet,"  by 
A  Woman  of  No  Importance,  published 
recently  in  London.  The  author  has 
much  to  say  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Hav- 
ing witnessed  some  of  the  horrors  per- 
petrated by  the  Dervishes,  "he  ever 
afterwards  carried  about  with  him  a 
.little  powder  of  virulent  poison  to  en- 
able him  to  put  an  end  to  himself  quick- 
ly if  he  ever  should  be  unlucky  enough 
to  fall  into  the  Mahdi's  hands."  Hero 
Ills  a  story  about  Lord  Cardigan  to  il- 
lustrate an  early  type  of  veteran, 
i  "A  subaltern  once  asked  him  for  three 
'days'  leave,  adding  that  it  was  'most 
particular'— to  which  Lord  Cardigan,  as 
colonel,  said:  'But,  my  boy,  your  troop's 


for   musketry.      On    bWng  pressed  as 
J   to  what  was  'most  particular.'  he  at 
,   first  demurred  to  reply.   Lord  Cardigan, 
|  to  encourage  hfm.  said.  'Now,  between 
^tman  and  man,  tell  me  why  you  want 
W three  day's  leave?"  "Oh!  well,  sir,  if  you 
H  put  it  like  thai,  I  meant  to  bolt  with 
another  man's  wife."  'Most  Hussar  like,' 
I  answered  Lord  Cardigan  ;  'of  course  you 
can  have  the  time.    Why  the  — —  didn't 
you  say  so  before?'  "  * 


THE  POPS 

A  Wagner  program  brilliantly  played, 
with  Arthur  Hackett  as  the  soloist, 
brought  a  large  audience  to  the  Pop 
concert  last  night.  Tonight  Martha  At- 
wood-Baker,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  Boston  sopranos,  will  make  her  first 
appearance  at  these  concerts.  The  pro- 
gram: 

Overture.     La  Muette  dl  Portlcl". . .  .Auber 

Waltz.   "Joyous  Vienna"  Komzak 

Reverie   Rissland 

Fantasia.    "Faust"  Gounod 

Ballet  Music.  "Coppella"  Dellbea 

Air,  "II  est  doux,''  from  "Herodlade" . . 

Massenet 

Mrs.  Atwood-Baker. 

Marche  Slave  Tschalkowsky 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Selection.  "You're  in  Love"  Frlml 

Songs  with  Piano. 

Mrs.  Atwood-Baker. 
Invitation  to  the  Dance. ..  .Weber-Berlioz, 


&  7  ?  /7 


GUM  AND  THE  FLAG 

Tommies  and  the  poilus  are  chew-i 
ing  American  gum  in  the  trenchas.j 
No  doubt  the  Boches'  have  contracted! 
the  habit;  it  is  possible  that  even 
Von  Hindenburg  thus  exercises  his 
iron  jaw,  for  gum-chewing  is  now  a 
worldwide  habit;  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  rice  fields  of  China;  I 
I  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  the  Pbilip- 
j  pines.   The  statistician  declares  that 
I  over  a  million  dollars' worth  of  Ameri- 
can chewing  gum  will  go  to  foreign 
1  countries  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  once  said  that  chewing  to- 
j  bacco,  was  a  distinctively  American 
]  habit.  This  was  not  strictly  true.  To- 
bacco was  chewed  in  England  and  in 
France  years  ago.  Dean  Swift  In  his 
will  left  a  box  to  a  friend  to  hold  his 
chewing  tobacco.  There  is  mention, 
condemnatory,  In  Otway's  comedy, 
"The  Soldier's  Fortune,"  acted  in 
1681.  James  Howell  wrote  of  men  in 
Barhary  and  other  parts  of  Africa 
who  in  the  desert  put  small  balls  or 
pills  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths. 
"It  affords  them  a  perpetual  moist- 
ure and  takes  off  the  edge  of  the  ap- 
petite for  some  days."  It  is  true  that 
no  people  ever  approached  the  Ameri- 
cans In  the  quantity,  persistence  and 
'  fury  of  expectoration.  Foreign  vis- 
itors admired  also  the  American  ac- 
curacy. . 

To  many  the  practice  of  gum-chew- 
ling  is  as  obnoxious  as  that  of  chew- 
ins  the  iDdian  weed,  yet  it  is  univer- 
sal, seen  in  the  office,  the  theatre,  on 
the  street  and  jn  trolley  car,  in  fac-  i 
tory,  .shop,  even  in  church.  Defenders 
it  peak  of  wholesome  and  medicinal ' 
properties;  they  insist  that  man  is 
naturally  a  "rumlnator.''    The  child 
instinctively  chews  something  Trom 
babyhood.    The  boy  chews  flagroot, 
lovage,  slippery  elm;  he  strips  bark; 
he  takes  gum  from  the  tree.   The  de- 
fenders point  to  savages  in  a  state  of 
nature.    Ruminator  or  ruminant  is 
hardly  the  word.    The  human  gum- 
chewer  has  only  one  stomach;  nor  ist 
he  In  the  act  of  chewing  necessarily 
contemplative.    Cymon  in  Dryden's 
poem,  "whistled  as  he  went  for  want 
|  of  thought."  The  same  might  be  said 
.  of  the  gum-chewer,  whether  it  be  the 
i  pretty  girl  working  her  jaws,  care- 
less of  observation,  or  the  gray-haired 
j  man  seated  in  the  family  pew  vaguely 
'  conscious  of  a  collection  to  be  taken. 


I'm  glad,  too,  that  he  la  a  man  who 

in  spite  of  all  the  piteous  things  he's 

seen. 

he  wept  for  them: 
Now  let,  him  laugh  with  us 
L'ntll  we  laugh  away 
The    sordid    scares    and    panics  and 
hysterias 

The    glum-faced    statisticians  spread 

abroad, 

And  learn  how  paltry  Is  the  sacrifice 
Of  cherished  savors  from  our  pots  and 

pans. 

A  titbit  that  we  do  without 
Perchance  may  be  the  only  bit  we  do. 
Nor  is  it  an  accepted  sacrifice 
To  share  one's  dally  bread  with  hungry 
men, 

So  let  us  laugh  that  ever  we  thought 

thus. 

No  one  shall  starve  so  long  as  Hlllsboro' 

hoes 

Can  flashing  rise  in  air, 
As  did  the  stout  broadswords 
At  Londonderry  overseas  erstwhile, 
And  as  they  flash 
They  send  Jan  hill  to  hill, 
From  hill  to  plain  and  then  across  the 
land 

The  message  that  the  fight  Is  being  won. 
So  hold  you  to  your  faith,  for  there 
shall  be  • 
Tour  daily  bread 
And  theirs. 

Now  what  a  hoover  is  I  do  not  know. 
But   by  presumption  he  is   one  who 

hooves, 

But  what  it  Is  to  hoove  I  do  not  know, 
Nor  can  I  find 

Elucidation  in  my  new  Brltannlca, 
On  India  paper  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  something  tells  me  that  the  word 

must  mean  • 
To  act  with  energy,  efficiency. 
And  kindliness. 

So  let  us  place,  like  bronze  upon  a  monu- 
ment 

To  our  plump,  laughing  fellow-citizen 
This  word  among  those  used  In  dally 

speech; 

Then,   when  our  daughter's  daughter 
tells  with  pride 
How  much  she's  hooved  that  day 
We'll  know  Just  what  she  means. 
There's  one  thing  quite  In  line  with  the 

campaign 
I  hope  he'll  do. 

'Twould  help  conserve  the  food  If  we're 

to  live 

And  take  the  sting  from  death  if  we're 

to  die. 

"First  let  him  cause  to  register 
All  those  of  either  sex  and  every  age 
Who  come  to  breakfast  mornings  with 
a  grouch 

And  say  their  coffee  Is  too  hot  or  cold. 
Then  sniff  the  cream  as  If  In  search  of 

taint,  > 
Making  one's  own  well-savored  brew 

suspect. 

Then  those  whose  beef  is  always  too 

much  done 
Or  yet  too  rare,  or  cut  too  thick  or  thin; 
^oo  something  anyway. 
Then  those  who  can't  eat  this  and  don't 

,  like  that 
That's  set  before  them  for  a  peaceful 
meal. 

But  order  special  dishes  from  the  cook. 
Who's  on  the  verge  of  leaving  as  It  is. 
Then  those  who  sit  at  ta"ble  with  proud 
talk 

Of  dietetic  ailments,  symptoms  new 

And  organs  out  of  tune 
t'ntil  you  feel  you  know 
Their  inwards  better  than  the  outward 

self. 

Then,  having  commandeered  a  ship. 
Let  them  embark  for  one  of  those  new 

Isles 

We've  lately  purchased  In  the  southern 

seas 

Where  fresh  health-bread-fruit  grows 

upon  the  trees, 
Bananas,  mangoes,  cocoanuts  galore, 
,  And  juicy  pineapples  beneath  the  palms. 
|  There  let  them  feast  as  Eve  and  Adam 

did 

Until  replete,  they  sleep. 
And  then 

Sink  that  fair  isle  beneath  the  rippling 
waves.  RICHARD  D.  WARE. 

Amherst,  N.  II. 


Serenade  from 
Madonna 


Jkwels  of  the 

.Wolf-Ferrari 


March,  "Alda" 


(Mr.  Laurentl.) 


.Verdi 


Hoov.  A  verb  in  Cheshire  (Eng^)  dia-( 
[lect.  With  "at"-to  throw  oneself  with; 
I  energy  Into. 

t    Hoove.    In  Warwickshire,  Worcester- 

shire  and  Somersetshire  dialect.  Noun,  ft 
I  a  hoe:  verb,  to  hoe. 

Mr.  Hoover. 
I'm  glad  that  Hoover  Is  a  man  with  -fat 
No   loan   and   hungry   Casslus  would 
suffice  ' 
|  As  arbiter  of  our  internal  needs: 

He'd  lack  slmpatica. 
»'  A  plump  man  knows 

That  mice  will  fatten 
\  Where  the  lion  starves,  . 
\  And  be  more  lenient  to  needed  nourish- 
ment 

K  Than  would  a  meagre  man. 


MARTHA  ATWOOD-BAKER 
MAKES  DEBUT  AT  POPS 

Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Baker.  a  young 
and  promising  soprano  of  Boston,  made 
her  first  appearance  as  soloist  at  the 
Pops  last  evening  at  Symphony  Hall.  r 
The  singer,  who  has  given  successful^ 
recitals  here,  shows  marked  and  con-' 
tlnued  improvement.    Her  voice  finely 
placed   to  intelligently  used.    She  sang 
effectively  and  with  taste  the  air  'II 
♦  .ir.Tr*    11   est  bon."  from  Massenet's 
"Herodtode"  ;  del  Riego's  "Thank  God' 
f0r    a    Garden."    Hadley's  "J^entaUS 
Song"  and  Daniels's  "Daybreak.  Rc- 

hS^rX   conducted  b     „,  j^. 

"FIu,t  "  TsXikowTky's  Marche  Slave 
n.nd  a  selection  from  Frlml's  musical 

Llu^ti^t^Popular  Italian 
baritone,  will  be  soloist  at  the  Pop ^  con- 
cert tonight.    The  program  will  be 


Mr.  Sidney  Shannon  of  Appleton.  Wis., 
began  his  life  as  a  grocer  with  a  horse 
and  a  buckboard.    He  soon  became  the  _ 
leading  merchant  of  the 'city.    He  died 
about  :i  year  ago.  During  the  last  years! 
of  his  life,  he  used  his  delivery  horse  fori', 
driving,    When  his  will  was  opened  re-| . 
cently,  It  provided  that  S1000  he  set  aside  '■ 
to  purchase  hay.  oats  and  good  shelter 
for  the  horse  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  by  no  means  the 
first.  Dogs.  cats,  monkeys,  parrots, 
even  a  carp,  have  been  named  as  lega- 
tees. Horses  In  this  country  have  beer 
provided  for  by  will.  The  most  curious 
case  is  probably  that  of  the  peasant 
near  Toulouse  about  1781.  Having  nc 
wife  or  child,  he  made  his  will  as  fol- 
lows: "T  declare  that  I  name  my  bay 
horse  my  heir,  and  I  wish  him  to  be-  * 
long  to  X.  my  nephew."  The  will  wai 
of  course  attacked.  Claude  Serres.  pro- 
fessor of  French  law  at  Montpellier 
gave  the  reason  for  sustaining  it.  "Th< 
will  was  declared  valid  and  the  estate  ol 
the  testator  was  adjudged  to  the  nephew 
whom  he  had  named  as  proprietor  of  th< 
horse:  because  it  was  seen  that  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  villager  should  insure  th< 
fulfilment  of  the  last  wish.  As  his 
nephew  was  named,  he  should  be  th* 
heir." 

Frederick  Christian  Winslow,  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  dying  at  Copenhagen  ir 
1811,  ordered  by  his  will  that  his  carriage 
horses  should  be'shot,  so  that  after  hij 
death  they  could  not  be  abused  by  any 
one  that  might  purchase  them.  There! 
was  a  dispute  at  the  time,  over  thel 
question  whether  Winslow  thus  showed 
kindness  or  cruelty. 

"Clgarlllos." 

Were  clgarlllos  ever  known  here  in  thei 
retail  totiacco  trade?  They  are  included; 
In  the  English  Board  of  Trade's  order 
as  to  tobacco.  Leading  tobacconists  lnj 
London  say  they  never  have  heard  the 
term  for  20  years,  but  one  was  found 
who  said  they  were  small  cigars  sold  at 
a  penny  or  twopence  each,  "Jjnd 
covered  with  tobacco  leaf,  not  paper."  I 

The  word  is  not  in  Barrettl's  old! 
Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  whichl 
Includes  "clgarro"— "leaves  of  tobaccol 
folded  in  the  manner  of  a  small  pipe."' 
It  to  not  in  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary 
But  Richard  Ford,  In  his  "Gatherings 
from  Spain,"  uses  the  word  as  a; 
synonym  of  "clgarrlto,"  a  paper  cigar. 
He  gives  a  description  of  a  Spaniard 
rolling  one:  "A  leaf  Is  torn  from  the 
book  which  is  held  between  the  lips.  | 
or  downward  from  the  back  of  the; 
hand,  between  the  fore  and  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand— a  portion  of 
the  cigar,  about  a  third.  Is  cut  off  and  I 
rubbed  slowly  In  the  palms  till  reduced; 
to  a  powder— it  Is  then  Jerked  Into  the| 
paper  leaf,  which  is  rolled  up  Into  a- 
little  squib,  and  the  ends  doubled  down.| 
one  of  which  Is  bitten  off  and  the  other 
end  Is  lighted.  The  cigarlllo  is  smoked, 
slowly  the  last  whiff  being  the  bonne; 
houche,  'the  breast,  la  pechuga.'  The 
little  ends  are  thrown  away.  They  are; 
indeed  little  for  a  Spanish  forefinger 
and  thumb  are  quite  fire  browned  and 
fire  proof;  these  remnants  are  picked 
up  by  the  beggar  boys,  who  make  up 
into  fresh  cigars  the  leavings  of  e{ 
thousand  mouths/'  Ford  also  spells 
"cigarlllo"  with  a  final  "a"  instead  oft 
"o":  "Some  of  the  Spanish  fair  sex  aia 
skid  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  hidden 
•cigarllla;  una  pajita.  una  reyna,"but  it| 
is  not  thought  either  a  sign  of  a  lady 
or  of  one  of  rigid  virtue  to  have  re-, 
course  to  these  forbidden  pleasures,  for, 
says  their  proverb,  whoever  makes  | 
baskets  will  make  a  hundred.''  (Ford's, 
book  was  published  In  1846.) 

George  Augustus  Sala,  in  "Under  the 
Sun."  has  much  to  say  about  Havana 
cigars  and'  Havana  cigaritos.  He  gives! 
an  entertaining  account  of  his  visit  to| 
the 'tobacco  factory  of  La  Honradez:  he| 
uses  the  word  "papelitos"  but  not 
"ciearillo." 

By  the  way,  who  introduced  the 
cigarette  into  English  society:  the  Duke 
of  Buccleueh.  who  contracted  the  habit 
of  smoklns  cigarettes  at  Petrograd  In 
lKWi:  or  Laurence  Oliphanl.  who  learned 
to  smoke  them  as  a  war  correspondent 
In  the  Crimea  iwo  years  earlier? 


Shameless. 

As  the  Woild  Wags: 

One  might  also  say  that  Joffre  should 
have  chanced  his  name  to  Jaccepte. 

And  hereafter  Old  Hundiead  will  not 
>e  allowed  In  our  churches 

Boston. 

THE  POPS 

Miss  Lillia  Snelling  will  - 
1st  at  the  Pop 

•  The  I 


R.  W. 


^^b»W^i^m^iai|^rt 

Ave  Marie.,-.  ....•,----^ub"t;W/^  If 
Selection.     Marina   ca;e"  .  . .  .Mendelssohn  \  \ 

Overture.     Fin«al  s  ■  Verdi  [ 

(Mr    Mario  Laurent!.) 
Music'  (Hansel  and  rdlnck  I] 


_aln  be  solo- 
oncert  in  Symphony  Hall] 
■on  ram  is  as  follows: 

rher  of  Seville"  Ro«sinl| 

.  W:i  Id  ten  frl' 


(■•until*  i». 
Milta,  All 


"Al'ln" 
prieimv 


.lowf  Keller. 


.  .Saint  Snens 


....  VenU 
Mint-Saeos 


Aria. 
Dream. 


I.llHa  Snelling. 
i-  Span-led  Banner. 


fu+i v  Tin 

Now  that  the  tide  of  prohibition  Is] 

I  rising  higher,  anything  pertaining  tol 

the  literature  associated  with  tie; 
Demon  Rum  to  of  melancholy,  if  not 
sacred,  interest  We  heard  a  young 
man  at  the  Porphyry  yesterday  main-) 
tain  in  g  In  a  decisive  manner  that  a 
,  "rlckey"  to  always  made  of  gin.  The 
very  fact  that  he  called  for  a  "gin 
i,  rlckey"  refuted  his  statement. 

Col.  "Jie"  Rickey  of  blessed  memory 
I  gave  his  name  to  a  comforting  drink, 
I  cut  he  himself  said  that  he  was  not  the 
'  inventor,  he  was  the  introducer  In  the 
I  East.     "Many    years    ago,"    said  the 
colonel  to  a  New  York  .reporter,  "In  St. 
Louis,  which  has  a  beer-drinking  popu- 
]  la t Ion,  I  knew  a  doctor,  and  a  German  at 
that,  who  did  not  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Ganibrinus.   His  friends  drank  beer, 
but  he  would  call  for  a  glass  of  cracked 
ice,  lime  Juice,  whiskey  and  seltzer  and 
j  mix  them  for  himself.    He  was  always 
:  in  splendid  health  and  when  I  asked 
I  him  why  he  always  drank  that  and 
nothing  else,  he  entered  into  an  analy- 
sis of  the  hygiene  involved.    He  took 
the  ice  to  cool,  the  whiskey  to"stlmu-| 
•  late,  the  lime  juice  to  correct  the  acid- 1 
j  lty  of  the  stomach,  and  the  seltzer  to 
■  prevent   biliousness.     His  explanation 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  have  been  a,  practitioner  of  his, 
theory  in  a  moderate  way  ever  since."! 
Col.  Rickey  used  to  visit  Washington,! 
,  where  he  was  widely  known.   The  bar-] 
'keepers  used  to  say  "that  thing  RlckeyL 
(drinks,"  and  "Gimme  a  Joe  Rickey"8 
'  was  contracted  to   "rlckey."    In  due* 
course  of  time  the  drink  and  the  namer 
it  received  in  Washington  became  known; 
throughout  the  land. 


North  and  South. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  wish  to  protest  against  the,assump(^ 

»tion  often  raised,  and  to  which  refer! j 
ence  was  recently  made  in  the  Herald';' 

,  to  the  effect  that  the  cornbread  of  thfl 

'  northern  states  to  In  any  way  Inferior 
to  that  of  the  South.  It  was  my  fortune, 
to  spend  three  years  in  two  southern 
states,  where  I  sampled  quite  a  number 
Qf  specimens  of  the  bread  In  question] 
and  I  witness, that  nowhere  did  I  find  it 
approach  In  taste  or  quality  the  old-, 
fashioned    Johnny-cake    for    so  long! 

|  mixed  and  baked  by  our  mothers  andt 
later    by  "ouf    wives.     The  southern! 

■  article,  called  pone,  hoecake  or  simply] 
cornbread.  In  many  Instances  seemed! 
made  from  cornmeal  mixed  with  water  I 
and  a  little  salt,  while  the  down  East] 
variety  has  been  carefully  compounded 

'  and  cooked  with  the  best  of  materials 
after  many  years  of  experience  and 
practice,  beginning,  perhaps,  when  the 
Pilgrims  borrowed  their  first  corn  from 

!  their  Indian  neighbors. 

"Hominy"  I  am  not  so  sure  of i  but 
for  real  quality  and  succulence  little 
can  equal  and  nothing  surpass  our  Yan- 
kee Johnny-cake.       EDDIE  DAGGY. 


OMrtute,  "Orpaee 


1110  Snelling; 

itix  ifiafaia"  OSsabtcb 


The  "Bit." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When   I   was   a   boy   ("Ah,  woeful! 
whenl")   we   talked    of    "fi-pennyblts"  t 
and  "levenpennyblts,"  which  last  were 
also  called  "levies."   An  article  for  S7H|I 
cents  was  quoted  at  "three  levies."  Thai 
fl-pennyblt  was  a   small,   thin,  mucht 
worn  sliver  piece,  comparatively  old  inl 
coinage  In  those  days,  I  take  it.  Wefl 
had   also   a  similar   three-cent  silver! 
piece,  which,  I  suppose  was  called  al 
"thrlpennybit,"   though  I'm   not  quite! 
sure  of  that   The  old  "copper"  was  the| 
"red  cent"  of  the  phrase,  "I  don't  carol 
a  red  cent"  or  "I  don't  care  a  red."  Thel 
Canadian  copper  penny   of  that  day 
was  even  broader  than  our  red  cent  | 
but  not  so  red.    Perhaps  it  was  of  a 
somewhat  different   alloy.     The  word 
"cent"  was  even  yet,   at  that  time, 
when  It  had  been  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  a  century  In  our  native  coin- 
age, not  quite  a  literary  word.  Persons 
fastidious  of  speech  were  apt  to  say 
"penny"  Instead,  though  "pence"  one  J 
rarely  heard.    Such  persons  even  yet! 
dislike  the  term  "quarter"  for  quarter! 
of  a  dollar,  and  when  the  nickel  B  cents 
piece  took  the  place  of  the  fl'pennybltl 
and  the  shlnplaster,  to  call  It  simply  byl 
the  name  of  the  metal  was  regarded  as 
vulgar,  as,  indeed,  It  still  is  perhapafl 
Human  conservatism  In  these  matters! 
to  strange  and  Interesting,  especially! 
since  from  earliest  times  money  in  pop-1 
ular  speech  was  apt  to  be  named  for  Itm 
material  or  its  color.   _1 


This  ahould  bo  a  fruitful  subject  ttotl 

I  the  omniscient  Herkimer  Johnson.  1  la' 
jthe  rumor  well  founded,  by  the  way, 
:that  this  truly  great  man  has  declined 

Ian  L.  Li.  D.  from  his  Alma  Mater? 
Newton.  NUMUS. 


Called  to  the  Colors. 

.   The  registration  of  men  between  41, 
Hand  50  will  bo  carried  out  on  pink  forms., 
At  forty-five 
1  my  contrive 
A  figure  lithe  to  show; 
But  scarcely  think 
My  form  as  pink 
As  forty  years  ago. 
A.  \V.— London  Dally  Chronicle. 


The  Household  Doctor:  1627. 

"If  one  doth  buy  Warts  of  them  that 
have  them  and  give  them  a  plnne  there- 
fore; If  the  party  that  hath  the  Warts 
prlcke  the  same  pin  upon  some  garment 
hat  he  weares  dayly,  or  commonly,  the1 
'art  or  Warts  without  doubt  will  di- 
minish and  weare  away  privily,  and  be 
cleane  gone  In  short  time.  This  was  told 
me  for  an  often  tryed  and  proved  thing: 
Tea,  and  by  such  a  one  as  had  seene 
the  experience  thereof.  Also  Warts 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  raw  Beefe,  and1 
the  same  Beefe  being  burled  within  the 
ground,  the  Warts  will  weare  and  con- 
sume, as  the  Beefe  doth  rotte  in  the 
ground— Proved." 


A  Ballade  of  Beaux. 

No  niore  do  they  delight  the  eye. 

The  exquisites  in  blythe  arrayj 
No  flawless  Brumtnell  saunters  by 

Supreme  in  sartorial  sway, 
No  splendid  Nash,  and  no  D'Orsayl 

Gone  is  the  glory  once  that  flowed 
When  men  were  graceful,  manners  gay— 

Where  are  the  beaux  who  made  the  mode? 

Do  they  not  give  a  ghostly  sigh 

For  masculine  attires'  decay, 
And  drab  dullness  of  dress?    O  why 

Should  brave  brocade  and  the  display 
Of  ruffled  lace  be  laid  away? 

What  of  the  bloods  to  whom  they  showed 
Tlie  latest  cut  in  coats — but  stay! 

Where  are  the  beaux  who  made  the  mode? 

All  modern  young  men  fondly  try 

To  look  as  clothing  ads  portray. 
And  with  each  other  madly  vie        .  > 

In  "snappy  suitings,"  sad  to  say! 
Graceless  garbing  of  clumsy  clayl 

Concealing  legs  knock-kneed  or  bowed 
In  shapeless  trousers — tell  me  pray, 

Where  are  the  beaux  who  made  the  mode? 

L'DNVOI. 
i  No  longer  men  drese  diBtinguet 

Beauty  and  grace  are  where  bestowed? 
Shade  of  that  vanished  yesterday. 

Where  are  the  beaux  who  made  the  mode? 


• '  Al.  G.  Jean-AUbry,  the  author  of  "La 
Musique  Francais  d'  Aujourd'hul,"  an 
English    translation  of    It  by  Edwin 
Evans,  will  soon  be  published— contri- 
buted to  the  June  number  of  The  Music 
Student  (London),  a' valuable  article  en- 
titled:    "An    Introduction    to  French 
Music."  There  is  a  little  preface:  "Why 
we  should  study  French  music"— "we" 
meaning  the  British.    First,  of  course, 
because  of  the  friendship  that  unites  the 
two  countries.    There  should  be  even  a 
Closer  understanding.  "French  music  of 
today,  or  of  former  days,  tells  us  more 
immediately  and  more  directly  than  the 
writers  and  the  poets  can  the  special 
flavor  of  the  spirit  of  the  French,  their  i 
taste,     their    moral    and     intellectual  ; 
habits,  their  attitude  face  to  face  with 
the  great  universe,  or  before  the  emo-  ■ 
tlons  or  sensations  of  humanity.  Better 
than  any  other  art,  music  translates  th 
sentiments    and    inclinations  of    every  I 
race,  of  every  people,  and,  in  so  doing', 
quickly  shows  us  the  deep  things  of  a  :' 
nation's  life.'' 

French  music  has  now  arrived  at  a  ' 
point  of  development  which  makes  it  i 
a  "notable  fountain  at  which  musical  j' 
Europe  can  draw."  Great  Britain  has£ 
had  a  glorious  musical  past,  "which  for,' 
almost  a  century  has  had  no  continua-j 
tibn,  and  has  too  readily  given  place  to  , 
foreign  Influence."  Today  sne  is  en-ll 
deavoring  to  reconquer  an  independence! 
of  spirit. 

"France  for  about  i!b  years  has  been  , 
confronted  with  the  same  problem;  she 
also  had  known  a  wonderful  musical 
epoch  which,  little  by  little,  had  dropped 
out  of  mind;   musical  art   had  disap- 
peared; people  were  actually  accepting 
the  idea  that  France  was  not  a  country  • 
capable  of  serious  music-making.  Sud-. 
denly,    however,    French    musical  an. 
came  to  life  again,  and  the  history  ol 
French  music  of  today  is  that  of  a  res- 
urrection.   At  a  time  when  Britain  Is 
t  hinking,  and  rightly  so,  of  'naturalizing*  > 
her  musical  creativeness.  It  cannot  be ' 
useless  to  see  how  her  great  nation-  / 
friend  compassed  this." 

Nor  need  one  fear  that  the  study  of 
French  music  would  result  in  the  substi- 
tution of  one  foreign  influence  for  an- 


"Today  Spain  possesses  a  school  of 
prime  Importance,  and  the  greatest  and 
most  Spanish  of  the  composers  of  Spain 
are  precisely  those  who  came  to  work  , 
In  France.  Their  familiarity  with 
French  works  have,  then,  not  caused 
them  to  lose  anything  of  national  qual- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  it  has  helped 
them  to  find  this  again.  French  influ- 
ence has  never  either  politically  or  In- 
tellectually taken  on  the  absorbent  char- 
acter of  German  influence;  tho  French 
spirit  has"  a  tendency  toward  the  free- 
dom of  nations.  Deprived,  as  it  is,  of 
dogmatism,  French  art  of  today,  as  of 
former  days,  lays  down  not  absolute 
principles,  but  guidance,  from  which  it 
is  the  business  of  other  nations  to  draw 
whatever  may  be  of  service  to  them- 
selves." 

M.  Jean  Aubry  begins  with  the  harpsi- 
chordists of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
He  naturally  has  much  to  say  about  the 
great  Couperin,  whose  music  is  not  so 
familiar  as  it  should  be.  "Merely  to 
Iread  the  titles  of  these  pieces  is  a 
pleasure,  revealing  the  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  wit,  and  of  the  inclination 
toward  elegance,  sensitiveness,  irony  or 
tenderness  of  their  composer."  There 
[are  no  repetitions,  no  useless  develop- 
ments, no  padding.  "Couperin  says  what 
he  has  W  say  with  exactitude,  and  with- 
out a  word  too  much.  In  this  respect  he 
is  one  of  the  masters  of  French-  musical 
Btyle." 

"Everything  Couperin  writes  is  in- 
spired by  discretion  and  by  grace;  he 
does  not  like  to  insist,  he  writes  for  the 
elect,  for  cultivated  people,  and  espe- 
cially he  writes  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  to  satisfy  that  taste  for  seeing,  for 
living,  for  seizing  the  charm  or  the  ab- 
surdity of  things  and  of  people — a  taste 
very  French,  and  one  to  be  found  again 
today  in  the  composers  now  around  us. 
The  work  of  Couperin  is  abundant  and 
varied.  Sometimes,  even  it  appears  in 
the  guise  of  suites,  such  as  the  delicious 
'Les  Dominos  ou  les  Folies  Francaises,' 
or  that  other  (a  sort  of  witty  indict- 
ment) 'Les  Fastes  de  Menestrandise  la 
Grande  et  Ancienne.'  How  many  pages 
there  are  that  one  longs  to  hear  again, 
once  more  has  made  their  acquaintance 
and  given  them  a  little  study,,  from  'Le 
Bavolet  flottant.'  'Lt  Badinef.  a  little 
mannered),  the  purity  of  'Lys  Naissants.' 
and  all-  those  Musettes  and  Bergeries 
which  testify  to  a  true  feeling  for 
nature,  to  the  "Rossignol  en  Amour,'  in 
■which  Is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  all  music,  to  noble 
and  grave  'Soeur  Monique.'  to  the  "Car- 
illon de  Cythere,'  and  to  the  grotesque 
and  playful  'Arlequin.' 

"In  these  four  books  Is  to  be  found 
a  wealth  of  invention  such  as  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  France,  and  it  is  but 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  the 
most  original  of  our  French  composers 
of  today,  such  as  Debussy  and  Ravel,' 
look  upon  Couperin  as  their  master. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  such  a  wealth 
of  loveliness  should  have  been  so  long 
forgotten ;  it  is  also  regrettable  that 
certain  executants  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  interpret  these  works,  permeated  ■ 
as  they  are  by  grace  and  by  charm, ' 
with  a  cold  correctitude :  to  do  this  is  to 
neglect  the  Instructions  given  by  Cou- 
perin himself  in  his  first  volume.-  If  it  Is 
desired  to  give,  to  the  works  of  Couperin 
and'  the  other  French  harpsichordists 
their  real  expressiveness  and  to  respond 
to  the  intentions  of  their  composers,  they 
must  be  interpreted,  not  as  antiquarian 
curiosities  or  historical  revivals,  but  as 
works  of  all  time. 

"All  these  works  came  into  existence 
at  a  time  when,  happily  enough,  people 
thought  a  good  deal  more  of  art  than  of 
dogmatism.  Couperin  himself  has  writ- 
ten: 'I  love  rather  what  touches  me 
than  what  surprises  me':  and  shortly, 
after  Rameau  was  to  write:  'You  will 
notice  that  there  is  little  appearance  of 
I  he  exercise  of  my  science  in  my  pro- 
ductions, for  I  aim  at  the  art  which 
conceals  art.'  The  'cold  correctitude'  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken  is.  then,  quite 
out  of  place  here:  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
picturesque  spirit  and  feeling  which 
ought  to  be  unceasingly  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  performer  as  they  were  in 
t!~.at  of  the  composer." 

In  connection  with  these  remarks. 
Mme.  Wanda  L<indowska's  words  about 
the  interpretation  of  harpsichord  music 
by  the  old  French,  Italian  and  German 
i  omposers  are  pertinent  and  valuable. 
She  speaks  of  modern  pianists  and  peda- 
gogues that  define  style  as  severity  or 
sobriety.  "The  radiant  solemnity  of  the 
first  section  of  the  'Italian  Concerto,' 
the  overflowing  sportiveness  of  Uie 
Presto,  the  exuberant  ecstasy  of  trie 
Prelude  ;lnd  Fugue  in  C-sharp  minor  of 
'The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord'  and  of 
the  chromatic  section  In  Bach's  Toccata 
in  F-sharp  minor  ;  the  old  and  luminous 
stained-glass  windows  of  Handel's  Cha- 
oonne  in  F-sharp  major,  the  restrained 
ecstasy  of  certain  pieces  by  Pactrelbel 
i' Magnificat  primitoni)  :  Couperln's  'Ten- 
drVment,"  'Affeetueusement.'  'Galamment,' 
'Voluptueuscment  sans  lenteur."  'Flere- 
me.nt  et  nohlement  sans  lenteur'— nil 
tticse  should  ho  performed,  they  say,  with 
same  severity,  sobriety,  rigidity,  In 
this  alleged  uniform  style."  She  quotes 
Iconperiri  as  advising  that  even  tender 
places  should  he  played  without  too  much. 
?!»Kgtshnrss,  for  '.aste  and  the  manacV 

|ment  of  the  cadence  can  preserve  this 
sentiment  independently  of  more  or  less 
jslowness  In  pace. 


am 

( 'ouperin." 

"Couperin  reflects  the  taste  of  an" 
amiuble  society,  expert  In  clever  con- 
versation, of  delicate  perceptions,  and 
given  up  to  pleasure;  Ramenu  is  a  man 
of  that  logical  eighteenth  century  wh+ch 
was  to  beg*-!  the  revolution.  Rameau  Is 
French  rationalism  in  all  its  regularity 
and  orderliness,  in  all  Its  comprehensive- 
ness of  preparations,  and,  paradoxically, 
in  all  lfis.  freedom  and  even  audacity  of 
expression.  Even  tod»>  one  cannot  look 
al  the  piece  entitled  'L'Enhnrmonlque' 
without  being  surprised  at  the  novelty 
of  Its  composer's  technique  and  Inven- 
tion. With  Rairteau  Flench  music  found 
I  Is' greatest  example  tup  to  Berlioz  and 
Claude  Debussy)  of  the  union  of  the 
strictest  .  science  and  the  most  inde-  rt 
pendent  invention." 

Daquin  wrote  other  delightful  pieces 
than  "The  Cuckoo."  Dandrieu's 
"Tendres  Reprocbes"  and  Rameau's 
"l,es  Tendres  Flalntes"  are  "the  most 
moving  examples  of  what  French  sen- 
sitiveness has  produced  in  the  key-, 
board  music  of  past  centuries." 

And  then  political  troubles,  the  rage 
for  <he  theatre,  the  leaning  toward  vir- 
tuosity, "dissipated  the  very  memory  of 
the  works  just  spoken  of,  and  we  have 
to  wait  more  than  a  century  before  we 
find  French  composers  beginning  again 
to  confide  to  the  piano  their  emotions 
and  sensations  with  any  real  and  lasting 
personal  feelings." 
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There  is  a  page  devoted  to  the  consld; 
eratlon  of  that  Incredible  genius.  Hector  ■ 
Berlioz.  It  is  in  the  "Enfance  du  Christ," 
the  love  scenes  In  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  the  great  recitatives  of  "Lesl 
Troyens"  that  Berlioz  often  combines 
the  grand  tradition  and  the  tradition 
which  ls»most  really  French. 

"Singularly  as  it  may  seem,  the  in- 
fluence of  Berlioz  has  been  perhaps,  up 
to  today,  less  active  in  France  than 
it  has  in  Germany  (in  ib>  case  of 
Richard  Strauss,  for  example).  But 
indirectly  Berlioz's  work  marks  the 
very  birth  of  the  modern  French  sym- 
phonic revival,  for  neither  Wagner  nor 
Liszt  was  ignorant  of  the  very  smallest 
of  Berlioz's  researches,  and  when,  30 
or  40  years  ago,  French  musicians 
borrowed  from  those  composers  certain 
procedures  or  ideas,  they  often  did, 
nothing  more  than  take  up  afresh,  de- 
velop or  complete  the  inventions  of  the 
great  instinctive  musician,  Berlioz,  that 
well  of  waters  in  the  parched  ground 
of  French  music,  and  the  sign  and  sig- 
nal of  the  French  musical  renaissance." 

Saint-Saens  with  his  great  faculty  for 
assimilation  and  his  classical  taste;  Ga- 
briel Faure,  finely  individual;  Chabrier, 
the  incarnation  in  music  of  the  "Jole 
de  vivre,"  picturesque,  brilliant;  Lalo 
with  his  exquisite  tact  and  taste  are 
briefly  discussed.  There  is  a  chapter 
for  Cesar  Franck  and  his  disciples. 

"The  loss  of  Ernest  Chausson  is,  with 
that  of  Chabrier,  among  tne  most  cruel 
ever  sustained  by  French  music.  He 
died  at  the  very  moment  when  he  began 
to  free  his  temperament  and  his  actual 
character  from  a  quantity  of  scruples 
which  shackled  then-  expression.  Never- 
theless, he  has  left  several  works  of 
great  interest,  and  is  one  of  the  French  , 
composers  most  necessary  for  our  study  I 
if,  for  example,  we  wish  to  understand 
Una  way  in  which  the  passage  was  made 
from  the  school  of  Franck  to  that  of 
Debussy.  He  is,  in  a  way,  the  means  of 
transition  between  these  two  great 
French  movements  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century." 

Mr.  Jean  Aubry  is  of  the  opinion  that 
d'Indy's  Symphony  on  a  French  Moun- 
tain Theme  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  symphonic  writing.  "The 
often  austere  inspiration  of  Vincent 
d'Indy  is  enveloped  there  in  an  atmo- 
sphere so  full  of  charm  and  so  life  giv- 
ing that  the  years  have  rolled  by  with- 
out robbing  the  work  of  any  of  its  at- 
tractiveness." There  is  due  apprecia- 
tion of  Duparc.  Dukas.  de  Breville,  Ma- 
gnard,  Ropartz. 


|  Debussy  one  is  singularly  attracted  by 
the  harmonies  used,  and  even  tempted 

I  to  Imagine  that  in  them  lies  its  prln- 
flpal  merits;  later,  however,  one  dis- 
orders that  there  are  many  other  qual- 
ities which  are  rarer  still.  First  among 
these  comes  a  perfect  good  taste  and  an 
unexampled  sense-  of  proportion :,  from 
his  earliest  days,  Debussy  has  had  an 
horror  of  the  disproportionate,  of  de- 
velopment without  an  expressive  enw 
of  'dilution.'  With  Robert  Louis  Steven! 
son  he  thinks  that  the  great  art  is  one 
of  omission;  and  he  puts  into  his 
work  nothing  that  Is  unessential.  It 
is  by,"  this  that  he  is  linked  up 
with  the  musicians  of  old  France, 
It  is  for  this  that,  he  looks  upon 
them  with  a  particular  affection  and 
that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
piano  pieces  bears  the  title  of  'Horn- 
mage  a  Rameau!"  It  Is  this  taste  for 
emotion  at  one  and  the  same  time,  con- 

Iscious  and  yet  without  other  control 
than  Its  own  sweet  will,  that  has  led 

jhim  to  disdain  the  dogmatic  rules  of 

"the  professors  of  harmony,  and  once 
again  to  give  music  its  freedom.  He 
has  bestowed  on  music  an  almost  indef- 
inite liberty,  he  has  turned  back  to  the 
most  ancient  forms-those  which  showea 
no  evidence  of  restraint  though  con- 
trolled within  academic  limits;  he  has 
tulrned  bHCk  to  Plain  Chant,  to  pic- 
turesque and  splrltuelle  evocations  of 
feeling.  In  h's  opera,  'Pellcas  et  Mell- 
sande,'  he  has  turned  back  to  the  old 
principles  of  the  most  direct  declama- 
tion; he  has  cast  aside  the  shackles  of 
the  leit-motif,  of  themes  used  over  and 
over  again  in  various  ways.  HJs  work 
is. always  of  the  nature  of  an  ordered 
fantasy.  He  has  not  wished  to  submit 
to  out-of-date  restrictions;  he  has 
thought  that  each  subject  ought  to 
carry  -its  form  with  it,  not  that  one 
ought,  so  to  speak,  to  take  an  empty 
form  in  one's  hand,  and  pour  something 
into  it." 

Studying  the  score  of  "Pelleas  and 
jMelisande"  the  principle  of  French  ajr^. 
Iwill  be  at  once  grasped — that  of  pro- 
ducing the  maximum  of  expression  with 
It  lie  minimum  of  means.    •    •    •  Sin,* 


the  death  of  Cesar  Franck  and  ( 
Klmsky-Korsakoff.  Claude  Debussy  an 
Richard  Strauss  remain  incontestabl 
the  greatest  figures  In  European  musi, 
and  the  future  will  show  that  it  is  th 
French  composer  who  has  least  to  fea 
from  the  ravages  of  lime,  and  that  it  i 
he  who  has  brought  into  music  not  onl 
the  greatest  number  of  innovations  c 
of  technical  novelties,  but  also  th 
greatest  amount-  of  human  emotion- 
and  this  is,  first  and  last,  the  Justified 
tion  of  art." 


Other    contemporary    composers  are 
mentioned — the     Posl-Debussyists  Ra- 
vel, who  has  "a  fine  and  deep  sensi- 
bility,  perpetuating   amongst    us,  with 
modern   refinements,   something  of  the 
spirit  of  Mozart;    Florent   Schmltt,  an 
"incontestable     personality";  Roussefl 
whose  "art  reminds  one  a  little  of  that 
of  Lalo  as  to   its  general  nature,  but* 
with  all  the  novel  resources  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  musical  art":  de' 
Severac,    ijadmirault.    Gravies,    Iielage, ' 
Erik  Satie,  the  fantastical  humorist. 

This  article  is  only  one  of  many  vaj- ' 
uable  ones  that  are  appearing  monthly, 
in  this  excellent  Unglish  musical  maga- 
zine. » 


The  Palmer  associated   with  Jarrett 
In  the  production  of  "The  Black  Crook"  ' 
was  Harry,  not  A.   M.   Palmer.  Both 
names  appear  in  the  article  about  "The' 
Black  Crook."  published  in  the  Herald 
of  last  Sunday. 


Rameau  is  characterized 
Aubry.  as  "the.  continuatio 


"Just  as  at  one  time  the  work  of  Berlioz 
was  enough  to  show  the  musical  possi- 
bilities of  France,  so  the  presence  of 
Debussy  would  have  sufficed  in  itself 
to  draw  upon  France  the  attention  of 
the  whole  of  musical  Eurripe.  In  the 
matter  of  technical  innovation  the  ap- 
pearance of  Debussy  is  as  important  in 
the  history  of  music  as  that  of  Haydn, 
of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  or  of  Liszt,  for 
he  is  not  merely  a  composer  of  attrac- 
tive personality  but  one  of  those  rare 
geniuses  capable  of  renewing  the  very 

eans  of  expression  of  an  art. 

"Not  that  Debussy  has,  to  speak  ex- 
actly, invented  any  one  of  the  means 
he  has  used,  but  his  use  of  them  has 
been  so  wise,  so  evocative  of  feeling  and  j 
so  sensitive  that  in  these  respects  he 
has  no  equal  in  our  times. 

"Ever  since  Debussy's  works  attained 
universal  celebrity,  critics  have  been 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  the  ef- 
fort to  prove  that  the  elements  of  his 
innovations  are  to  be  found  in  many- 
works  of  former  times,  in  Russian  com-  • 
positions,  and  even  in  the  work  of  j 
Wagner.  Nevertheless.  In  the  music  of  ) 
Debussy  rings  an  accent  which  is  to 
be  heard  in  no  other.  He  has  known 
how  to  assimilate  in  a  most  wonderful 
way  what  he  has  taken  from  Monte- 
verde.  from  Chopin,  or  from  Schumann, 
from  Liszt,  from  Moussorgsky,  or  from 
the  Wagner  of  'Parsifal,'  if  you  like  to 
say  so.  From  his  .  very  first  works 
(such,  for  Instance,  as  'I^a  Damoiselle 
Klue'i  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  mu- 
sician of  a  really  personal  touch,  clever  ! 
in  seizing  the  smallest  shades,  the  most 
subtle  modifications  of  thought  and  of 
sentiment,  the  most  fugitive  glimmer- 
ings, the  most  rapid  play  of  light  and 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Mrs.  Sedley  Smith,  who  died  recently 
at  the  age  of  87.  was  the  oldest  actress 
in  America.  We  used  to  know  her  in 
Boston  as  Mrs.  Sedley  Brown,  before  she 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,,  ow- 
ing to  financial  reverses  on  the  paft  of 
her  first  husband,  who  was  well  known 
from  his  connection  with  the  book  busi- 
ness. At  that  time  she  resided  on  Com- 
mon street.  Though  both  her  parents 
were  well-known  and  popular  players, 
she  apparently  did- not  contemplate  fol- 
lowing their  profession  until  circum- 
stances compelled  her  to  be  a  bread- 
winner. She  made  her  initial  public  his- 
trionic attempt  at  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum, and  her  second  one  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  in  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment." 

Her  father,  whose  real  name  was 
Sedley,  was  known  on  the  mimic  scene 
as.  W.  H.  Smith.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  stage  manager  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  and  Is  remembered  as  a  sterl- 
ing actor  of  the  old  school.  The  first 
part  I  remember  seeing  him  in  while  I 
was  still  a  small  boy.  in  the  forties,  was 
Edward  Middleton  in  the  old  moral 
drama,  "The  Drunkard,  or  the  Fallen 
Saved,"  which  puritanic  people  used  to 
go  and  see  because  they  said  it  was  hot 
a  real  wicked  play,  but  rather  a  drama- 
tic lecture  given  in  a  museum  and  not 
a  theatre.  Perhaps  they  could  see  the 
difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee,  but  the  real  dyed-in-the-wpol 
playgoers  used  to  laugh  at  them.  Mr. 
Smith  was  dropping  juvenile  characters 
when  1  first  came  to  know  him,  although 
even  then  I  saw  him  enact  Mercutlo 
with  great  spirit.  He  was  especially 
good  in  my  early  play-going  days  as  the 
bluff  old  men  of  English  comedies, 
but  I  imagine  he  could  never  have  at- 
tained any  great  distinction  in  tragedy. 
I  have  been  told  that  he  was  the  Rich- 
mond that  the  famous  Junius  Brutus 
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Booffi  drove  over  the  footlights'  ana  Into 
the  street,  by  the  mad  Impetuosity  of 
his  fighting  as  Richard  III.  on  Boswell 
'oeld,  st  the  first  Treinont  Theatre.  A 
!  monster  benefit  terminated  Manager 
Smith's  connection  with  the  Boston 
Museum. 

His  wife  after  they  had  separated  still 
•  continued  to  use  his  stage  name  and 
was  very  popular  In  Boston  and  else- 
where.   She  was  in  the  company  at  the 
I  old  Federal  Street  Theatre  after  It  had 
been  restored  by  Oliver  C.  Wyman,  from 
a  hall  called  the  Odeon  to  its  original 
i  use  as  a  temple  of  the  drama.  I  saw  her 
i  there  in  some  of  Planche's  extrava- 
,  ganzas  and.  though  I  was  a  youngster 
!  then,  I  thought  her  very  charming.  Lat- 
1  er.  when  she  had  older  grown  I  en- 
r'  Joyed  immensely  her'  finished  perform- 
ance of  Mrs.  Sternhold  at  the  Howard 
Athenaeum    when    "Still    Waters  Run) 
Deep"   was  first   produced   in  Boston.! 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Field,  was  the)] 
1  Mrs.  Mildmay. 

Both   these   ladies   belonged   to  the 
■■  Riddle   family,   and   their   father  and 
mother  were  friends  and  patrons  of  EdJ 
win  Forrest  before  he  dominated  our 
stage  as  the  great  American  tragedian. 
Edward  Riddle,  once  a  well  known  Bos- 
..ton  auctioneer,  the  father  of  George  Rid- 
dle, was  their  brother,  and  Kate  Field. 
I  that  brilliant  writer  who  failed  as  an 
f  actress,  was  Mrs.  Field's  daughter.  Mrs. 

Sedley  Smith's  brother.  Henry  Sedley, 
'  who  married  the  sister  of  Edwin  For- 
rest's divorced  wife,  also  faced  the  foot- 
lights without  marked  success,  though 
Y  he  won  esteem  as  a  Journalist.    So  it 
-seems  that  Mrs.  Sedley  Smith  fared  bet- 
Nter  in  the  dramatic  world  than  two  of 
1  her  talented  relations.    Her  second  hus- 
band. Sol  Smith,  was  the  son  of  the  ec- 
I  centric  and  famous  western  manager  of 
I  the  same  name.    She  was  an  agreeable 
vocalist    and    in    the   summer   of  1S67 
:  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Burlesque 
and  Comedy  Company  she  enacted  "Fra 
Diavolo"  in  an  English  version  of  the 
opera  of  the  same  name  at  the  Theatre 
Comique  in  Boston.    Her  co-star,  Mr. 
M.   \V.    Leffingwell.   was  Beppo.  This 
'  was  nearly  5"  years  ago  while  she  was 
t,  still  comparatively  young  and  charming 
Band  before  she  dreamed  of  playing  old 
t  women  characters  effectively  for  a  later 
i  generation..  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester. 


Atl  a  great  festival  where  thousands  were 

To  do  praise  lo  him  and  his  voice. 

Two  days  before  ho  left  he  came  to  his 

manager's  office 
With  a  sickly  expression  all  over  his  rotund 

face 

And  a  deathly  gasp  In  his  voice. 
One  thought  that  he  needed  a  doctor 
Or  the  first  aid  of  some  Red  Cross  nurses. 
He  was  ushered  Into  the  private  office 
To  find  out  the  difficulty  of  his  troubles. 
This  was  his  lament  in  short: 
A  friend.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
Had  procured  tickets  for  him  on  the  Twen- 
tieth Century 
Which    demanded    an    extra    fare    of  six 
dollars, 

And  he  wanted  to  ride  on  the  cheapest 
tram. 

So  we  got  him  tickets  on  a  road 
Which  takes  36  hours  to  Chicago  and  pe.r. 
haps  more. 

And  the  great  singer  whose  name  has  been 
blazoned  over  these  United  Sta-ies 

And  was, -well-known  in  Kurops 

Walked  out  contented  and  smiling  like  a 
young  baby.   

Notes   About  A  report  from 

I  ,,     .        Paris.  France. 

the  Stage.  Music    states  that  the 

and  Musicians  greatest  theat- 
rical event  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is  the  production  by  the  Comedie 
Francaise  of  Henri  Bernstein's  war  play, 
I  "L" Elevation."  As  a  work  of  art  the 
play  fulfills  every  requirement,  com- 
llining  great  dramatic  intensity  with  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  directness  of  ap- 
peal. It  Is  a  present-day  document 
likely  to  go  down  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  art.  It  is  the  first  synthetlc| 
expression  of  the  war  spirit  of  France. j 
It  also  marks  a  new  manner  of  Bern- 

isen  to 


hearsed  performance  Is  as"  merely  waste 
of  time  as  to  adjust  a  hair  spring  with 
a   toasting-fork.    We    must   add  that 
Miss  Mary  Grey,  In  the  all  important  | 
part  of  Rebecca  West,  in  the  depth  ofj 
whose  intelligence  the  whole  drama  is  \ 
being  acted,  did  not  suggest,  even  In  I 
the  unprompted  passages,  the  true  point 
of  the  paradox  on  paradox.   To'  all  ap- 


his 'Curiosity  girije.''  a  good  half- 
crowns  worth,  in  which  he  has  a 
broad,  wholesome  laugh  at  cranks  of  alll 

sorts,  and  in  particular  at  those  people! 
who  know  what  they  like';  but  it 
shows  his  method  as  well  as  another. 
In  all  his  delightful  foolery,  which  in- 
cludes a  chord  containing  eight  out 


or  tnc  paraaox  on  paraao*.    iu  an  or-     tiuur.i  <i  ^~  — —  --«■  — -  -, 

pearance  her  Rebecca  had  not  got  as  •  the  U  notes  of  the  scale  and  a  slmuiu 


"Solomon."  a  boy  prodigy,  gave  a  fare- 
well piano  recital  in  London  on  June  5. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  then  remarked: 

"One  often  wonders  what  becomes  of 
Juvenile  prodigies  when  they  grow  up. 
Not  one  In  10  is  ever  heard  of  again 
I  after  the  juvenile  stage  Is  passed,  be- 
!  cause   the   excitement   of   their  public 
|  life  prevents  them  from  studying  for 
a  more  settled  career.   The  boy  who  Is 
:  widely  known  as  'Solomon'  Is.  It  seems, 
I  to  escape  this  danger,  for  he  gave  a 
•  farewell  recital  at  the  Wlgmore  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  prior  to  retiring  for 
'a    prolonged    period    of  concentrated 
study,  the  need  of  which  has  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time.    He  has  a  very 
remarkable  talent  that  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped  quietly,   without   the  constant 
fatigue  and  disturbance  of  concert  work. 
His  program  took  In  a  wide  range,  and 
L"a  great  de;)i  r,f  it  "n  very  well  played, 
it  every  now  and  trlen  the  tendency 
[(to  force  the  pace  and  other  troublesome 
mannerisms,  hindered  teal  enjoyment  of 
'  the  music.    Among  the   best  perform- 
>  ances  was  that  of  Schumann's  'Papil- 
1  Ions.'    At  the  close  came  a  group  of 
I  pieces,  one  of  which   was  an  agree- 
able unpretentious  idyll— 'Printemps,'  by 
Percy   Colson.     The    recital  concluded 
with  Liszt's  fantasia  on  the  'Ruins  of 
Athens' — a  worthless  affair  that  almost 
.  deserved  its  fate  at  the  pianist's  hands." 
There   have   been   juvenile  prodigies 
that  have  been  famous  in  after  years. 
In  old  times  Mozart  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample;  in  modern  times  Joseph  Hof- 
mann.    But  of  the  great .iVnajorlty  the 
Mines  published  long  ago  in  Punch  might 
.  he  applied: 

Prodigious! 
(Another  musical  prodigy  is  announced.) 

riwltgles  here,  prodigies  there. 

Pro/ligies,  prodigies  everywhere. 

Neat  little  nimble  prodigy  girls. 

Short  fro'-k.  stockings,  and  corkscrew  curls 

I'en  little  priggish  prodigy  boys. 

I.ong  hair,  "knickers,''  and  lots  of  noise. 

Prodigy  concerts  ut.  half-past  eight; 
■;  1'rodi^les  stop  up  far  too  late. 

Prodigies  taking  by  storm  the  town 
I  Hketchlug  an  octave  up  and  down. 

Swelling  fugues  with  a  massive  lu*>, 
■  Fingers  all  In  their  proper  place. 
I  Firework  fantasies,  oh.  so  smart! 

Chopin.  Schubert,  and  old  Mozart. 

Some  rv>  i)thi  Hnethov^u  (uiakluc  free. 

iProiligv  A  deserves  a  medal 
,For  skill  in  the  use  of  the  softer  pedal. 

Prodigy  IS  should  have  a  prize 
^For  her  manner  of  using  her  hazel  eyes. 
(Prodigies  placing  quick  or  slow, 
,»PI»no.  forte,  FORTISSIMO. 
ILittle  females  and  tiny  males. 
■All  of  them  thumping  out  their  scales. 

Little  Hallr."  in  s"rks  and  shorts, 
iBeatlng  their  Broadwood  pianofortes. 
JUttle  Nerudas  In  frill  and  fro.  k. 
^Seraping  away  like  one  oVloek. 
jlJttlc  Piattls — but  why  proceed? 

|Basta,  hasta!  agreed,  agreed! 

Trodigv -hearing's  an  awful  bore: 
(.We've  enough,  and  too  many,  and  don't  wj 
8  more. 

\   Mr.  E.  L.  Bernays  signed  his  nai 
[to    three    "Impressions    of    a  Pr« 
JAgenl."   which  were  published  in  to 
Jf.   P.   Adams's  column   in  the  N. 
(Tribune.    Here  is  one  entitled: 
I  THE  TENOR. 


far  as  the  first  paradox.  So  far  from  | 
there  being  any  need  for  suicide,  there 
was  no  apparent  need,  in  her  Rebecca's 
case,  why  Rosmer  and  she  should  not 
have  been  married  and  lived  happily 
ever  after,  like  other  folk." 

The  Times  waxed  humorous  over  the 
performance  of  "Rosmersholm" :  "We 
know  that  In  the  ancestral  halls  of  the 
Rosmers  no  child  was  ever  heard  to 
cry  nor  man  to  laugh,  that  there  were 
grisly  legends  of  white  horses  there  and 
a  pervading  uncanniness.  but  that  was 
surely  no  reason  why  Miss  Mary  Grey 
should  make  her  pauses  longer  than 
her  words  and  Mr.  William  Stack  make 
a  martyr  of  himself  in  an  appalling 
frock-coat.  No  reason,  we  say,  for  wc 
are  well  aware  that  the  appalling  frock- 
coat  Is  an  accepted  Ibsen  tradition  in 
London.  It  must  be  worn  by  some- 
body in  every  Ibsen  play— under  the  Im- 
pression, presumably,  that  such  a  gar- 
ment gives  an  exotic,  Scandinavian,  or 
at  any  rate  un-Bnglish  tone  to  the  affair. 
Probably  the  actors  cast  lots  for  it,  and 
this  time  it  was  Mr.  Stack's  bad  luck. 
What  with  the  coat,  the  pauses  and  the 
play  Itself,  the  performance  was  so  de- 
pressing that  you  felt  you  could  have 
thrown  yourself  Into  the  mill-race  after 
Johannes  and  Rebecca.  Nevertheless. 
It  is  obviously  a  masterpiece,  this 
'Rosmersholm,'  a  masterpiece  in  the 
peculiar  Ibsen  manner  of  story-telling 
•  •  »  the  retrospective  manner  which 
lets  the  past  facts  leak  out  and  accum- 
ulate and  ■  then  plunges  you  Into  the 
'    Half   of  Ibsen's 


stein  art.  which  seems  to  have 
a  higher  plane. 

The  play  was  conceived  by  Bernstein 
while  operating  as  an  aviator  with  thei     — 

Salonlca  army,  and  was  discussed  with!  tragic  sequel.  — -•-  —  

his  flight  comrade,  but  was  onlv  worked,  art  sometimes  strikes  one  as  that  of 
out  in  a  hospital  at  Salonlca.  '  giving  a  new,  peculiar  turn  to  what  arc 

No  work  by  Bernstein  has  been  pro-|  essentially  old  things.  Rosmer,  with  al! 
duced  at  the  Comedie  Francaise  since  i  his  dreamy  idealism,  his  craving  to 
the  famous  occasion  when  his  play,  'ennoble'  the  people.  Is  essentially  a 
"Apres  Mol,"  caused  riots  in  front  of!  prig;  Rebecca,  with  all  her  courage, 
the  theatre.  Since  then  the  author  once  her  veracity,  her  self-sacrifice,  is 
more  held  the  public  stage  when  at  the  essentially  a  'cat.'  Indeed,  wc  make 
Caillaux  trial,  on  the  eva  of  the  war  [bold  to  think  the  'Master'  (as  solemn 
declaration,  he  made  a  dramatic  out- 1  asses  used  to  call  him  in  the  old  days) 
burst  of  justification  of  his  past  mill-  has  been  more  masterly  in  his  minor 

 -I  —    <  S-    Immlnan^a     ^Viqt>oi.tfli'C     tiAfA  " 
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tary  career,  announcing  the  imminence 
of  the  great  catastrophe  which,  he  said, 
would  find  him  at  his  post. 

Through  the  war  play  the  action  shows 
the  uplifting  influence  of  war  on  the 
leading  characters.  The  first  act  during 
mobilization,  reveals  the  love  of  a  doc- 
tor's wife  for  a  young  society  man  who 
leaves  for  the  front.  Through  his  wife's 
emotion  the  doctor  divines  the  truth,  but 
the  call  to  duty  forces  them  to  bury  the 
secret.  The  second  act  shows  a  conflict 
between  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  who 
has  been  summoned  to  her  wounded 
lover's  bedside.  The  doctor  has  proof] 
that  the  man  his  wife  worships  Is  notj. 
worthy  of  her  love,  but  refrains  from 
using  this  information  against  the  dying! 


characters  here 

In  the  notices  of  "My  lyady's  Glove' 
now  playing  in  New  York  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  this 
operetta,  entitled  "The  Beautiful  Un- 
known." was  performed  here  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  on  April  6  and  In 
other  cities.  It  was  produced  at  Hart- 
ford. Ct.,  before  it  came  to  Boston. 

Donald  Brian  will  dance  in  a  new 
work  by  Victor  Herbert,  "Her  Regi- 
ment," in  which  Carolina  White,  form- 
erly of  the  Chicago  Opera  Co.,  will  sing. 
Percival  Knight  will  he  the  star  In 
"Dew  Drop  Inn."  Fred  Stone's  new 
show  will  allow  him  to  appear  on 
skates.  Alice  Nielsen,  as  has  already 
been  announced,   will  be  the  star  in 


using  tnis  information  against  me  oying  been  announced,  will  De  tne  star  in 
man.  The  latter  on  his  death  bed  had  i  "Kitty  Darlin'."  based  on  Belasco's 
written  a  confession  of  his  past  life.  Inl  piay,  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellalrs."  George 
the  final  scene  he  tells  the  woman  who!  Ade's  comedy,    "The  College  Widow." 

'  Knc,       r.-.w.    tn    .  I.  .      u   il  \i    VlllYI    tVlflt    she  milSt  111     1  i~t.,     a      inncli.4  1  Mmailt' 


has  come  to  die  with  him  that  she  must, 
live  for  her  husband  and  reveals  how,| 
face  to  face  with  death  on  the  firlng| 
line,  he  has  accomplished  a  spitituali 
union  with  her. 

Profound  emotion,  which  gripped  act- 
ors and  audience  alike,  marked  this  pre- 
miere as  unforgettable.  The  views  of  all 
critits  are  enthusiastic— Dramatic  Mir- 
ror, June  :23. 

Robert  Edeson  has  written  a  war  play 
in  one  act,  "The  Boy,"  for  vaudeville. 

Harry  Lauder's  new  book  is  entitled 
"Harry  Lauder's  Logic."  He  will  give1 
an  organ  to  the  Highlanders'  Memorial  | 
'  I*.  F.  Church  in  Glasgow  in  memory 
of  his  son.  Capt.  John  Lauder,  who  was 
killed  at  the  front  last  December. 

"Seventeen."  Hugh  Stanilaus  Stange. 
and  Stannard  Mears's  dramatization  of] 
Booth  Tarkington's  book  was  produced 
at  ndianapolls  by  the  Stuart  Walker , 
'Players  June  IS.  Gregory  Kelley  took! 
the  part  of  Billy  Baxter. 

A  French  friend  told  me  a  charming 
3tory  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  Divine1 
Sarah.  To  the  casual  observer  there 
would  seem  to  be  no/  affinity  between 
a  rose  garden  and  Mme.  Bernhardt's  re- 
covery.    But  there  Is.  if  French  hor- 


will  be  turned  into  a  musical  comedy, 
with  music  by  Jerome  Kern.  The  title 
will  be  "Leave  It  to  Jane."  "The  Girl 
from  Ciro's"  will  be,  a  musical  version 
of  "The  Girl  from  Rector's."  Joseph 
Sant'.ey  and  Ivy  Sawyer  will  head  an 


neous  glissando  down  the  black  not 
and  up  the  white,  he  never  loses  slghtl 
of  his  key,  but  consistently  writes  sound 
sense,  though  it  sounds  nonsense.  Cyril 
Scott's  method  is  to  Jolt  us  out  of  our 
complacency  by  the  sudden  juxtaposi- 
tion of  two  triads  which  have  no  osten- 
sible connection,  and  by  the  Introduc- 
tion into  anv  chord  to  which  we  might 
have  attached  a  definite  meaning  of  an 
irrelevant  note  which  upsets  our  calcu- 
lation. Both  the  'Irish  Reel,'  with  its 
provocative  sharp  'bagpipe'  fourth,  and 
the  'Little  Russian  Suite,'  show  further, 
a  special  weakness  of  _his-a  semltonal 
progression  of  the  bass  continued  tUL 
kingdom  come.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  I 
that  when  he  played  his  own  music 
not  long  ago  all  this  sounded  much  bet- 
ter than  it  looks  on  paper,  whereas 
York  Bowen's  looks  quite  as  well  as  It 
,  is  likely  to  sound." 

The  London  Times  also  remarks:  Dr. 
'  Eaglefield  Hull  has  put  together  a  Col- 
erldge-Taylor  Album,  but  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  transcribe  for  the  organ  | 
a  composer  of  such  uncertain  taste;  thei 
vulgarity  of  'Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Col- 
I  ors'  passed  through  that  medium  makes 
j  the  blood  run  cold."  r 
And  now  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.| 
'  Richard  Northcott  that  Dr.  Oimmings- 
who  possessed  the  composer's  autograph 
I  will— acquired  some  time  ago  another 
interesting  Handel  relic  in  the  shape  of 
his  watch,  said  to  have  been  presented, 
'to  him  by  one  of  his  admirers  in  the, 
year  1743.    On  his  death  it  passed  lntoV 
the  possession  of  George  Amyand,  onej 
of  the  executors,  and  subsequently  into 
Jthat  of  William  Snoxell,   an  amateur 
i  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  old  Sa-| 
jcred  Harmonic  Society.   When  the  lat- 
i  ter  died,  in  1879,  it  was  sold  by  Messrs.  | 
Puttlck  &  Simpson,   at  their  auction  f 
rooms,   to  Miss   Henrietta  Mackenzie, 
also  a  member  of  the  society  Just  men- 1 
!  tloned.  Great  store  was  set  on  the  watch 
I  by  that  lady,  who  constantly  wore  itf 
and  refused  all  offers  from  would-be! 
purchasers,  one  of  whom  was  willing  to 
give  £150  for  It.    Eventually  ill-health 
induced  her  to  part  with  it  to  Dr.  Cum- 
mlngs,  in  whose  keeping  she  knew  the 
relic  would  be  safe.  The  watch  has  been 
described  as  a  fine  specimen  of  repousse 
art  in  silver.  On  the  back  Is  depicted  a 
musical  performance.    In  the  centre  of 
the  group  of  figures  is  a  conductor,  near 
him  being  a  lute  player,  a  performer 
seated  at  a  spinet  and  a  bass  viol  player. 
Two  other  flgurts  complete  the  group, 
one  presumed  to  be  a  singer,  and  the 
other  a  gentleman  holding  in  one  hand 
a  flagon  and  in  the  other  a  salver  bear- 
ing a  glass.   Herein  seems  to  He  a  mys- 
tery. Was  the  gentleman  with  his  hands 
thus  full  about  to  offer  refreshment  to 
the  musicians,  or  was  he  the  18th  cen- 
tury equivalent  of  a  wonder-working 
Cinquevalli.  capable  of  performing  pro- 
digious feats  of  equilibrium  with  crock- 
ery, glass  and  other  articles  usually 
treated    with    respect?     Perhaps  Mr. 
Northcott  can  throw  light  on  the  mys- 
tery.—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Herald  spoke  of  Victor  Benham, 


Sant'ey  ana  ivy  sawyer  win  nean  an  tne  neraia  spone  or  vicior  kiuhuii 
"Oh,  Boy!'  company,  beginning  In  Chi-  jl  pianist,  purposing  to  improvise  on  an  ai 

—  ~~       Clnnnnr   Palntar    Viae-    toft      niKu  :il  i     cii'nn    Ki'   SAma    nna    fit    his    nlnnO  recital 


cago.  Eleanor  Painter  has  left  musical  i 
comedy.  She  will  be  seen  in  "The  Pur- 
suit of  Pamela."  a  comedy  without  mu- 
sic. Blanche  Ring  will  be  seen  and| 
heard  in  "What  Next?"  which  wa 
produced  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on 
June  18.  Jlmmle  Powers  will  have  a 
new  piece,  so  will  Mitzl  Hajos.  There  I 
will  be  a  musical  version  of  "Good 
Gracious  Annabelle,"  with  tunes  by  the1 
author,  Clare  Kummer.  Stewart  | 
Balrd.  formerly  of  Boston,  will  have.1 
a  part  in  "Rambler  Rose."  the  new 
musical  comedy  for  Julia  Sanderson  and 
Joseph  Cawthorne. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  believes  that  even 
"the  most  obstinate  opponent  .of  opera 
In  the  vernacular"  would  not  object  to 
hearing  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West" 
In  an  English  translation.  "In  English, 
at  any  rate.  It  was  sung  at  Drury  Lane 
last  night,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con 


coverv.     bui  mere  is,  ji   ririicn  uu,  •    ■»<><.  -  ■*  ~  - —  , 

ticulturists  are  to  be  believed.   They  are ,  ceive   of   anybody   being  present  who 

...  .    ■  .    j  , ,,    t .  .  i     ,  ),  ,  .         ,,),-•,,,  r.  ,  1    f  ho    Italian  lati- 


He  was  a 
His  name 


Metropolitan  singe 
blazoned  over  thi 


saying,  "I  told  you  so!"  It  appears  that 
one  day  the  great  tragedienne,  among 
the  flowers  she  lovea  so  well,  confessed 
to  a  little  superstition,  "I  am  never 
so  well."  she  said,  "as  when  my  rose 
garden  is  well  stocked."    And  this  year 
1  the  bloom  which  bears  her  name  runs 
''  riot  everywhere,  waiting  only  for  her 
;  to  come  and  gather  the  buds  with  her 
own  fingers.— Pall  Mall  Gaaette  June  5. 
"Rosmersholm"  was  revived  on  June 
.  5  In  London.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did 
not  think  the  revival  would  herald  a 
popular  war-time  appeal.  "There  Is  an 
obvious  war-time  urgency  about  'Ghosts' 
but  not  much  of  the  moment  about 
•Kosmeisholm.'    It  Is.   when  perfectly 
l.icted.  a  deep  and  delicate  study  of  char- 
jacter.    There  are  political  echoes  that 

*  enrich  one's  knowledge  of  Norwegian 
history  and  of  Ibsen's  own  spiritual  ad- 
ventures. Above  all,  there  Is  a  supreme 

•  technical  interest  In  'Itosmersholm'  as 
the  pioneer  experiment  in  the  kind  of 
play  that  gradually  reveals  the  past. 
•It  was  to  it,  of  course,  that  we  owed 

1  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  'His  House  in  Or- 
der.' But  could  one  blame  the  big  pub- 
lic for  not  demanding  It  Just  now? 
*  •  •  With  Ibsen,  where  the  signift- 
« ance  is  so  dclii  ni.-  that  it  only  begins 


would  have  considered  the  Italian  lan 
guage  better  suited  to  drama  of  the 
'Bowery'  type,  with  its  rough,  strenu- 
ous atmosphere  of  a  California  mining 
camp,  Its  American  film-like  meledra- 
matics  and  Its  crowd  of  gold-diggers, 
bar-tenders,  outlaws,  'greasers'  and  the 
rest,  with  an  Indian  squaw  thrown  in. 
It  was  never  difficult  to  see  what  Puc- 
cini found  to  attract  him  in  David  Be- 
lasco's lurid,  but  picturesque  tale, 
though  It  gave  him  little  enough  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  command  of  the 
lyrical,  as  distinct  from  the  dramatic 
side  of  his  art,  but  It  would  be  hard  in- 
deed to  believe  that  even  the  composer 
himself  would  not  concede  that  his 
opera  lends  Itself  infinitely  better  to' 
performance  in  an  English  text  than  in 
his  own  mellifluous  tongue." 

The  London  Times,  discussing  some 
modern  *plano  music,  thinw  that  York 
Rowen  and  Cyril~Sc6lt. speak  the  newl 
harmonic  idiom  fluently.  "Wagner  be-l 
queathed  us  two  things.  He  found  the| 
secondary  sevenths  and  the  augmented 
triad  transient  chords,  i.  e..  requiring! 
explanation,  and  left  them  substantive,  i 
.self-explanatory:  and  he  enlarged  the 
hounds  of  the  key,  including  in  it  every 
major  and  minor  triad  of  the  12  semi- 


given  by  some  one  at  his  piano  recital. 
He  did  Improvise  (June  6)  on  "Cherry 
Ripe."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "The 
method  was  superficially  effective,  al- 
sjfj  though  the  frequent  resort  to  the  same 
n  familiar  sequential  devices  ended  by 
creating  a  feeling  of  monotony  which 
was  not  lessened  by  the  hackneyed 
pianisms  introduced.  So  far  as  the  per- 
formance proves  anything  beyond  Mr. 
Benham's  command  of  the  Idiom  of  1860 
or  thereabouts,  it  proves  the  ease  with 
which  a  certain  kind  of  musio  may  be 
manufactured.  A  recording  attachment 
to  Mr.  Benham's  piano,  and  you  may 
$  have  as  many  pages  of  it  as  you  like. 

without  a  single  passage  that  has  not  Its 
|  counterpart  In  the  standard  authors." 
A  Gulgnal  "dream"  was  introduced 
into  "Suzettc"  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
London,  June  4.  Suzette's  young  farmer 
betrothed  finds  her  (Gaby  Deslys)  with 
her  boy  lover  and  ts  killing  him  by  slow 
strangulation  when  Suzette  stabs  the  be- 
trothed and  he  falls  dead.  The  police, 
called  on  another  errand,  rush  In,  and 
the  girl  is  arrested.  The  boy  is  .  left 
bleeding  on  the  closed  door  through 
which  she  has  been  dragged. 


Eugene  Walter  Dis- 
cusses Certain  Types 


Mr.  Eugen* 
Walter, 
whose  play. 

of  Stage  People    The  Knife." 

has  been  so  successful  In  New  York 
freed  his  mind  about  certain  modern 
actors  and  actresses  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Charles  Darnton,  published  in 
the  Rvening  World: 

"The  concave  actor,  up  to  the  minute 
In  shape,  with  a  Charlie  Chaplin  mus- 
tache, wrist  watch  and  shoes  of  peculiar 
design,  may  be  superlatively  entranc- 
ing on  the  screen;  but  when  it  comes  to 
speaking  regular  words  of  regular  men 
on  the  regular  stage  and  giving  a  regu- 
lar impression  of  masculinity— all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide— he's  about  as  Impres- 
sive as  the  one  button  of  his  vest,  hid- 
den at  the  extreme  point  of  his  con- 


i-tvuy,  ^m»»<  must  InvariCTTyhe  somothliUP^JW 

■Then   afler  you've  heard  this  'now-  '[solemn    and  weighty— something  that 

,.„,,  ,t    '  aJA  ',.„„.  'tor  Jlan    only  the  hl^h,y- educated    can  undcr- 

lop  nnn-ieavp-me-aion     »<-ii    -     1/     stan(j  and  apprec)ate     what  rea,  , 

a  few  direct  and  lerso  speeches  right    Mention  is  there  for  narrowing  by  this 

on  the  wrist  you  wave  him  aside  at  re-    moans  th«  public  to  whom  musical  en- 

liearsal  and  send  for  a  dramatic  agent    tertalnments  might,  and  should,  appeal' 


l>[) 
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to  help  you  find  some  one  for  the  Job. 

"You  have  a  play  which  aims  to  por- 
tray red-blooded  men  and  women,  and 
you  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other  you 
|  ran  take  cnre  of  the  women  if  you  have 
a  maximum  number  of  males  with  real 
male  thoughts,  .shapes,  manner  of  ex- 
pression, who  will  put  over  the  foot- 
lights tho  impression  of  having  eaten 
tegular  "he'  food,  as  the  late  Paul  Arm- 
strong was  wont  to  express  it. 

"  '-Have  you  any?'  you  ask  the  agent. 

"  'Male  or  man  actors?'  she  will  ask. 

"  'Man.' 

"  "How  old  V 

"  'Must  look  between  25  and  30." 
"Then  comes  your  list— pitifully  short, 
painfully  familiar.    Here  they  are— the 


Do  the  people  who  give  concerts  and 
arrange  these  programs  consider  it  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  include  music  of 
u  less  ponderous  kind,  works  such  as 
the  ordinary  music-lover  like  myself 
can  enjoy?"  The  writer  adds  that  he 
is  speaking,  not  only  for  himself,  but  on 
behalf  of  "thousands  more"  who.  he  be- 
lieves, would  become  more  regular  fre- 
quenters of  concerts  if  they  were  less 
vestrlcted  in  their  appeal. 

Frankly,  our  sympathies  are  all  with 
this  "real  music  lover."  Obviously,  he 
Is  very  much  in  earnest,  and,  with  him. 
we  are  wholly  of  opinion  that  there  are 
probably  "thousands  more"  in  a  city 
like  London  who  share  his  views.  If 
you  doubt 


beeswing.  But  this  port  was  a  be 
numbing  drink,  provoking  of  n  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep. 

The  Modern  Woman. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  re- 
cruits In  Glasgow  by  women  doctors,  a 
lady  M.  B.  writes  to  us:  "There  is  noth- 
ing novel  about  this.  Women  doctors 
examine  men  and  boys  every  day.  When 
a  woman  qualifies  and  enters  Into  gen- 
eral practice  her  dealings  are  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to  woman  patients. 
Women  doctors  are  Just  as  well  quali- 
fied as  men  doctors  to  determine  If  a 
man  is,  or  is  not,  fitted  for  army  serv- 
ice."—London  Daily  Chronicle. 


it,  take  the  case  of  the 
thin  manly  line— every  one  a  veteran  Queen's  Hall  promenade  concerts.  Our 
and  an  artist,  hanglne  en  to  the  rem-  (correspondent  points  himself  in  that 
nants  of  youth  and  ready  to  do  their  bit.  i  direction  as  showing  how  numerous  a 
'Pretty  well  along  In  years.'  Is  your    public  there  is  for  orchestral  concerts 


Invariable  comment 
"  'They  can  make  up  young  enough.' 
"  'How  much?" 

"She  runs  her  fingers  lightly  over  the 
short  list  and  murmurs  the  salaries — the 
lowest  $350,  the  average  $500.  and  then 
up  to  $S00. 

"  'Not  one  of  them  under  40.  and  most 
of  them  50  years  old.'  you  comment. 

"  'You  know  'em!  Any  one  of  them 
who  looks  It  can  play  the  part.' 

"  'Haven't  you  any  young  ones — real 
ones,  who  arc  fairly  good  and  want  a 
start?' 

'They  haven't  the  punch. ' 
"  'How  about  the  women?' 
'  'Just  as  bad."  is  the  answer.  'Can 
;.give  you  a  lot    with    the  debutante 
louch.  but  vigor  and  conviction  and 
he  powej-  to  put^  it  over  went  out  with- 
out corsets,  hips  and  a  normal  bust.'  is 
your  answer. 

"And  so  as  an  author  I  am  going  out' 
on  a  trip  to  find,  if  they  can  be  found, 
young  players  of  both  sexes  with  the 
punch,  with  voices  well  placed  and  who 
can  hit  from  the  shoulder. 

"The  American  stage  has  been  made 
the  dumping-ground  during  the  last  10 


that  are  rightly  reckoned  high  class 
without  being  "stodgy."  Nobody  needs 
to  be  told  that  symphonies,  concertos 
and  other  works  in  the  large  forms  are 
by  no  means  excluded  from  the  "prom" 
programs.  But.  unquestionably,  they  do 
contain  a  far  greater  variety  of  muslo 
and  consequently  appeal  to  a  wider 
diversity  of  musical  tastes  and  sympa- 
thies than  the  average  concert. 

In  this  matter  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  our  concert-givers,  for  the  most 
part,  are  far  too  conservative.  It  would 
seem  as  though  their  point  of  view  la 
that  there  Is  only  a  limited  public  for 
concerts,  and  that  if  they  were  to  ven- 
ture upon  experiments  by  offering  them 
something  different  from  the  kind  of 
music  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  losing  their 
support.  But  it  surely  does  not  follow, 
because  A  is  ajl  for  music  of  the  most 
Bevere  and  "serious"  order,  that  B  and 
C  might,  not  welcome  a  scheme  contain- 
ing also  music  less  serious.  And  most 
assuredly  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  musi- 
cal work  is  not  conditioned  by  the  de- 
gree of  its  "seriousness"— or  its  length. 
We  must  not  be  thought  to  decry  the 
classics."    But  does  not    a  palpable 


Ferrabini  will  sing  twice. 

The  program  for  tomorrow  night  wilt 
lie  as  follows: 

Overture.  "The  .lolly  IlobberB"  .  . .  . Suppe 
:  Waits,   ■•Rohck  fr.vm  the  South" .  ..Straus* 

Romalnee,  for  strings  folia 

Fantasia,     i 'ivallerla  Kusllcana"  

MaacacM 

ISulto.    "Peer    Gym"  Grieg 

y    (a).  Morning  Mood  jfijTt' 
<l>i   .\m lira's  Dance 

(c)  In  t'he  Hall  of  llio  Mountain  King 
Urla.  "Vision  fugitive"  from  "Herodlnde" 

Masscnel 

Mr.  I,nurputi. 
Prelude  and  "i.ovo  Death"  from'  ''Trlstar 

umt   Isolde"   Wagn»i 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Selection,   "Oh.   Boy"  .Kelr>\ 

Koims.    with   piano  Mr.  T,aTjrrnt' 

f.'oronatlon   Match-  .  Moyerbeei 

The  Season  at  Ye  Wilbur. 

*  "e  "euow"  MMvaon  1  Mr'  Percy  Grainger,  having  enlisted  «, 

Ye  Wilbur  Theatre  closed  Us  season  an  obo,st  ,n  the  mh  Coagt  ArUUery 

Saturday  evening,  June  3W.  mm  7  C  J  band,  is  a  newspaper  hero  for  a  day  ori 
I  successful  four  weeks'  engagement  of  1  two  Hls  action  l3  h|ghly  praiseworthy, 
new  farce,  "Mary's  Ankle,  which  give  .Here  lfJ  another  proofj  lf  pi.oof  were 
every  promise  of  being  one  oi_  Broaa  needed,  that  he  Is  a  fine  fellow  as  well 
way's  most  notable  hits  the  coming  3ea  as  a  composer  and  a  pi^ist  of  genu|ne 
eon.  The  past  season  at  Ye  \A  Ubur  na:  individuality.  But  when  the  newspapers 
been  conspicuous  for  its  elongated  en-  .  te„  a  patheUc  story  of  h-js  thU(J  glvjnK 
gagements,  the  attractions  having  beer  jup  plRno  reclta,s  at  $1000  a  reclta|  we 
carefully  selected  from  New  York  s  most  remember  a  story  told  of  Mr.  JRoserithal 
j brilliant  successes.  iin  Vienna.   A  pianist,  returning  from  a 

The  season  opened  Monday  evening, ;  toUr  met  Mr  Rosentha,  )n  a  re6taurant 
Aug.  14,  with  "Very  Good  Eddie,  which  -How  much  do  you  think  I  made  on  my 
ran  13  weeks.  Other  attractions  were  as  Iast  trip?..  To  wnich  JTr>  j^,,,,^ 
follows:  „  .  answered:  "Half." 

Nov.  13,  "The  Cinderella  Man    (seven  ,  PERSISTENT  FIENDS 

The  Un- 


Mr,  Percy  Grainger. 


   ,  c  uuinia  tuo  laac  lu   —    .......     <x  iw^auio 

years  for  men  without  git'th  of  waist  fallacy  lie  in  the  assumption— by  no 
or  intellect,  ill-formed,  ill-informed, 
light-waisted  In  all  es3entials  of  life- 
physical  and  otherwise— while  the  baby- 
doll,  the  hipless,  voiceless,  simpering, 
cuddle- up-closer  leading  woman  has 
driven  our  fine  actresses  nearly  into  ob- 
scurity and  authors  nearly  to  the 
asylum. 

"I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  cause 
from  either  a  sociological  or  political 
point  of  view.  If  this  is  the  era  of  the 
chicken,  someone  else  can  figure  out  the 
reason  why,  but  don't  blame  the  play- 
wright when  he  is  compelled  to  give 
•  hem  chicken  feed  to  keep  them  alive. 
If  the  lounge  lizard  is  at  the^  height  of 


means  uncommon— that  no  music-lover 
deserves  to  be  so  called  who  has  ears 
only  for  a  work  of  the  pretensions— 
and  dimensions— of  a,  four-movement  so- 
nata or  symphony.  A  work  is  not  the 
Jess  "musical"  in  the  best  sense  be- 
cause it  takes  less  than  45  minutes  to 
perform.  And  the  chances  are  that,  to 
many  people  not  necessarily  unmusical. 
It  would  be  infinitely  less  tedious.  In 
one  recent  program  we  had  three 
works,  not  one  of  which  occupied  less 
than  from  35  to  40  minutes  in  perform- 
ance. Is  it  not  quite  conceivable  that 
our  correspondent,  the  "Real  Music- 
Lover."  might  have  attended  that  ec^.- 


hls  glory,  then  blame  not  the  poor  au-  cert  (we  feel  ,9Ure  he,  dl^"'t)  had  *no 
thor  for  giving  him  little  more  to  do 
than  lie  out  on  the  rock  and  bake  and 
blink  In  the  sunlight  of  popular  adora- 
tion. If  the  'feminist'  woman  Is  breeding 
a  class  of  men  who  live  on  the  earnings 
of  their  Asters  and  sweethearts  and 
wives  while  muscles  become  flabby,  ges- 
ticulation girlish  and  voices  falsetto, 
then  blame  the  feminist  movement  and 
not  the  dramatist.  One  cannot  cut  down 
a  giant  redwood  with  a  pair  of  manicure 
scissors. 

"That's  the  condition  of  the  stage  to- 
day—that's why  I'm  going  into  the  tall 
grass  to  find  some  real  men  and  women 
who  can  act  with  the  punch.  Women 
who  can  start  when  started,  the  Ethel 
Barrymores-the  Blanche  Bateses.  the 
Julia  Deans,  the  Dorothy  Donnellys,  the 
Margaret  Anglins,  the  Helen  Wares  and 
a  dozen  more-and  men-real  men  with 
a  real  punch  to  come  up  in  reserve  of 
the  rapidly  thinning  lines  of  dependable 
^rans-they  are  the  ones  we  need 

Maybe  the  war  will  straighten  '  the 
shoulders,  fill  out  the  bellies  and  bring 
back  the  punch  to  the  vast  production  of 
concave  kids|.  Maybe  the  war  will  bring 
back  to  style  the  woman  made  by  God 

him^  »kS  burden'  the  responsi- 

bility of  the  endurance  of  the  race— a 
woman  of  sound  brain,  sound  mind 
sound  morals  and  sound  emotions 

.J'^i  US  hope  a11  this  wiU  come,  and 
that  the  man  with  the  punch— shoulders 
eirth,  and  a  conviction  or  two — will  walk 
with  her  hand-in-hand  to  a  new  eri  of  I 

^wn-Cs3    &™my°raea"asi  wfsh^  hteresting  FeatureS  attd  P°Pal«r 

Sol™ts   Will   Be  Presented 

waiter  Is  working  on  a  drama  of  I 
certain  social  conditions  in  New  York.  During  the  Period. 


program  been  leavened  with  one  or  two 
works  of  a  lighter  style  and  character? 

Perhaps.  In  happier  times.  It  will  be 
worth  some  enterprising  concert-xiver's 
while  to  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
orchestral  programs  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  correspondent  we  have 
quoted.  Such  an  experiment  need  not 
entail  the  services  of  a  full-sized  modern 
orchestra.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
any  number  of  beautiful,  attractive 
works  tfiat  do  not  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  such  an  orchestra,  and  for  the 
performance  of  which  one  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  New  Queen's  Hall  Light  Or- 
chestra so  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Alick  Maclean,  and  so  popular  at  the 
Chappell  ballad  concerts,  would  thor- 
oughly suffice.  That  particular  orches- 
tra has  shown  us — what,  indeed,  should 
have  required  no  demonstrating — that 
there  is  a  wholly  attractive  repertory  of 
more  or  less  "light"  music  to  be  drawn 
upon,  and  that  delightful  variety  can  be 
obtained  occasionally  by  performing  one 
movement  from  a  long  work  which.  In 
Its  entirety,  might  easily  repel  those 
music-lovers  who  do  not  want  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  for  threee-quar. 
ters  of  an  hour  or  so  upon  a  single  com- 
position, be  it  ever  so  fine.— London 
/[Dally  Telegraph. 

ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  9TH  WEEK  OF  POPS 


weeks). 

Jan.  1,  Emily  Stevens  In 
chastened  Woman"  (five  weeks). 

Feb.  5,  "The  Blue  Paradise"  (seven 
weeks).  _  _,  . 

1  March  24,  "He  Said  and  She  Believed 
Him"  (two  weeks). 

|.  April  9.  The  Dolly  sUters  in  His 
Bridal  Night"  (seven  weeks). 

June  4,  "Mary's  Ankle"  (four  weeks). 

On  Dec.  5  and  7  Yvette  Guilbert  gave 
two  special  recital  matinees.  . 

The  week  of  April  26  the  Vincent  Club 
jgave  a  series  of  special  matinees  of 
rFleasuw;  Island.*^ 

A  few  days  ago  the  Herald  published 
a  letter  from  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar 
of  Beverly.  Ho  wondered  why  women, 
young  and  old,  wore  "pneumonia  cor-O. 
sages"  in  winter  and  encircled  their  ' 
necks  with  furs  in  the  summer)  Thej 
question  evidently  obsesses  him,  for 
here  is  another  letter  in  the  manner  of 
comment:  ' 

•'Reading  the  Tatler  the  other  even- 
ing I  camo  across  Mr.  Addison's  essay. 
Court  of  Judicature  on  the  Petticoat.' 


It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the 
banquet  given  here  in  honor  of  the. 
Prince  of  Udine  some  rushed  to  the 
head  table  and  asked. the  prince  to 
sign  his  name  on  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  mayor's  suggestion  that  the- 
prince  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
in  this  manner  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  prince  good-naturedly,  with  Ital-' 
ian  grace  and  probably  in  a  line 
Italian  hand,  wrote  his  name.  The 
wonder  was  that  some  one  did  not. 
ask  him  for  his  fountain  pen  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  memorable  occasion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  one  Is 
the  more  to  be  dreaded,  the  pursuer 
of  souvenirs  or  the  collector  of  auto 
graphs.  The  former  In  his  mad  quesi 
often  runj  thfl  risk  o£  going  ta  Jail 
as  when  he  makes  off  with  a  hotel 
spoon,  a  chamber-key,  a  street  sign,  I 
or  a  stone  dog  at  a  front  door.  The 


The  petticoat  then  in  fashion,  let  me 

say,  was  so  large  that  it  with  difficulty  I  autograph   collector   Is   not   to  be 
went  through  a  door.  I  was  struck  with  1        f,   .      ..      ...   „...      ,  _ 

this  paragraph:  'I  consider  woman  as  I  trusted  In  the  library  of  a  fellow- 
a  beautiful  romantic  animal,  that  may  maniac  Or  at  an  exhibition  1n  an  auc- 
be  adored  with,  furs  and  feathers,  pearls  tion    room;    otherwise    he  offends 

and  diamonds,  ores  and  silks.   The  lynx   . ,„„      A  „_„ j 

shall  cast  its  skin  at  her  feet  to  make  only  against  ones  time  and  good  na- 
her  a  tippet;  the  peacock,  parrot  and  ture.  Ofteh  he  insists  on  the  vlc- 
swan  shall  pay  contributions  to  her  tim  writlng  a  "motto,"  a  "golden 
reus,  ^nd  Ine  lo^s'fotTe^sf  and  thought,"  some  passage  from  a  poem 
every  part  of  nature  furnish  out  its ,  essay,  novel.  The  keeperB  of  guest- 
books  at  country  places  might  be 
numbered  In  this  class.  If  the  victim 
the  collector  does  not 
for  a  little  sketch  ;f 


share  towards  the  embellishment  of 
creature  that  is  the  most  consummate 
work  of  it.  All  this  I  shall  indulge  them  I 
In;  but  as  for  the  petticoat  I  have,  been  is  an  artist, 
Bpeaklng  of,  I  neither  can  nor  wi)l  al- 1  hesitate  to  ask 


low  it.'  hf  he  is  a  musician,  the  demand  is  for 

"The  first  sentence  is  perhaps  the  true  ,    _  ,  

answer  to  my  question  about  a  fur  boa.  a  few  measures  from  a  favorite  song 
tippet,  what  you  will.  But  is  a  fur  tippit  0r  familiar  piece  .  lor  the  piano, 
ornamental  in  hot  weather?  One  might  |  gome  are  undoubtedly  nattered  by 
of&e  Ssf  «nn&VT^jthe  request;  for  man  is  naturally  a- 
might  well  smile  at  men's  summer  dress '  vain  animal.  Many  regard  this  at- 
going  to  the  North  Shore  and  coming  |  tention  as  an  imposition,  especially 
from  it  in  summer:  a  straw  hat  and  an  l.^  nQ  postage  stamp  la  enclosed,1 
overcoat.  I  and  when  the  beggar  writes  the  hld- 

Tho  Deaa  Alive.  :      g    hrase;    ..Thanking  you  in  ad- . 

Two  American  publishing  houses  are  \ 
about  to  issue  some  compositions  by  vance. 
Bryceson  Treharne.    Mr.  Treharne,  an 
Englishman,  has  been  kept  in  a  German 

interment  (sic.)  camp  since  the  begin-    The  news  that  the  Tower  of  Lor 
ning  of  the  war,  and  has  produced  these         soon  sllp  lnto  tne  Thames  brings '. 
works    during    that    time.    Milwaukee  T     mind  ^  romance_  „The  Tower  of  : 

rj — .  I  London,"    by  William  Harrison  Alns-  ' 

A  Seaside  Tragedy.  ^1  worth,  who  was  a  prodigious  swell  in- 

We  read  with  regret  that  five ,  men  and  collectors  value  the  first  edl-! 

women  were  brought  into  the  Chelsea  1  *  '.i-l 

police  court  for  having  a  dozen  bottles  tion  on  account  of  George  Cruikshank  s  1 
of  ale  and  a  pint  fjf  port  which  they  pur- 1  illustrations.     Visiting    Mr.  Herkimer 
posed  to  drink  on  the  sands  at  Revere j  Johnson  at  ciamport  a  few  days  ago,  1 
Beach    We  did  not  regret  that  they  had  .  ,  .  1 

a  thirst  or  that  they  intended  to  slake  we  saw  the  old  novel  on  a  book  shelf  in 
It;  it  was  the  mixture  that  grieved  us. I  bis  study.    Mr.  Johnson,  by  the  wayj 
Bottled  ale  is,  of  course,  inferior  to  thatj  was  SOmewhat  hurt  by  a  letter  printed] 


1  *S3- 


Are  Orchestral  Are  our  concert 

Concert  Programs  programs' f0""  the 

m      tt  „         m0St    part-  too 

TOO  Heavy?  "heavy?"  A  cor- 
respondent, who  signs  himself  "a  Real 
Music-Lover."  asserts  that  they  are.  and 
it  may  well  be  that  there  are  others 
less  entitled  to  such  a  description 
are  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion, 
particular  "music-lover's"  standpoint  is 
interesting.  Let  us  consider  It  for  a 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  what,  pre- 
cisely, does  he  mean  by  the  term 
"heavy"  as  applied  to  the  kind  of  fare 
more  or  less  typical  of  that  provided  bv 
concert-givers?  On  this  point  we  can- 
not do  better  than  let  our  correspondent 
speak  for  himself.  w  era 

"Is  the  average— say  orchestral— pro- 
gram ho  asks,  "drawn  up  in  a  way  to 
make  the  widest  popular  appeal'  1  think 
not.   The  idea  aeenj,  jp  be  Vt  V£t 


no 
who 
This 


The  ninth  week  of  the  Pop  concerts 
In  Symphony  Flail,  which  begins  tomor- 
row night,  will  have  many  features  of 
interest.  Conductor  Jacchia  grows  con- 
stantly in  favor.  Never  In  the  history 
of  the  Pops  have  the  programs  present- 
ed so  wide  a  variety  of  music  as  they  do 
now.  '  There  are  comparatively  few 
repetitions  and  the  list  of  pieces  that 
have  been  played  is  formidable  In 
length.  •■ 

Again  there  will  b"  soloists,  wtfh  the 
exception  of  Wednesday  might,  July  4, 
for   which    special   arrangements  are 
being  made.    Monday  night  Mario  Lau- 
renti.  an  Italian  baritone,  well  liked  by 
Pop  audiences,  will  again  be  the  solo-  ': 
ist.    Tuesday  night  the  soloist  will  bofi 
O race  Bonner-Williams,  one  of  the  best 
soprano's'  of  Boston.  Mine.  Ester  Fcrra- 
bini,  an  Italian  soprano,  will  he  soloist 
on  Thursday   and    Saturday  evenings. 
I  Friday  night  the  soloist  will  he  Martha 
jAtwood-Bakrr.  who  made  a  successful^ 
jdebut  ^i,t.  these  concerts  last  Wednesday  ^! 
evening. 


drawn  from  the  wood,  yet  it  is  always  a 
comforting  and  seasonable  drink.  To 
add  port,  though  the  wine  were  to  be 
served  as  a  liqueur,  was  an  unpardon- 
able solecism.  We  once  saw  in  the  bar 
of  a  hotel  in  Halifax.  N.  S.,  strong  men 
putting  down  glasses  of  gin  and  port 
The  barkeeper  assured  us  that  it  was  a 
(favorite  tipple  in  the  town.  We  have 
heard  of  whiskey  being  followed  by  ale 
as  a  chaser,  but  ale  and  port  are  war- 
ring elements.  Nor  is  port  a  wine  to  be 
carelessly  drank  out  of  doors.  It  Is  for 
a  cheerful  dining  room,  candle-lighted 
[and  cool  after  a  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  leisurely  eaten  dinner;  to  be  drank 
In  moderation  to  the  accompaniment  of 
pleasant  anecdotes  and  the  gentle  dis- 
cussion of  non-heating  topics.  It  is  not 
a  drink  for  idle,  caKless  youths  and 
frivolous  maidens. 

And  what  vile  stuff  Is  the  concoction 
generally  soJd  aa  port!  There  used  to 
bo  good  sound  port  in  certain  cellars  of 
Albanians.  We  still  see,  smell  and 
taste  thtf'^port  that  was  on  the  table  of 
a  London  music  publisher  In  1S7S.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  life  We  saw.  the 


in  the  Herald  calling  for  an  endowment . 
that  he  might  hasten  the  publication  of  I 
his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political   Beast"    (elephant   folio,  sold 
only  by  subscription).   "Do  I  look  as  if' 
I  were  in  want?"  he  asked,  as  he  was 
lighting  his  blackened  T.  D.  pipe.  Ati 
the  same  time  he  was  pleased  by  the 
Intended  compliment.  We  were  relieved! 
by  the  appearance  of  prosperity,  yet  asl 
we  were  leaving  the  village  Capt.  Nick- 
wson  ran  out  of  the  store  to  ask  somej 
searching    questions     concerning  Mr.7 
Johnson's  financial  standing,  sitting  orf 
crawling,  in  Boston. 

We  looked  at  the  picture  In  "The  Tower  I 
of  London"  which  we  had  not  seen  fori 
over  40  years.  Some  of  them  show! 
Cruikshank  at  his  best,  pictures  to  be 
I  put  on  the  plane  with  the  melodramatic  I 
ones  In  his  "Oliver  Twist,"  "Maugerl 
Sharpening  His  Axe,"  "Queen  Jane'sl 
I  First  Night  in  the  Tower."  "Xightgalll 
Dragging  Cicely  Down. the  Secret  Steps,'" \ 
"Xit  and  the  Scavenger's  Daughter,'" 
;"The  Fate  of  Nightgall,"  and  the  nor-, 
irible  one,  "The  Burning  of  Edward  La-; 
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'  The  masque  is  divided  Into  three  aots, 
three  Interludes  and  an  epilogue.  The 
a  cnun  action  takes  place  symbolically  on  three 
down  the  (back  of  my  lainy  sensitive^  pianeSi  ln  the  Cave  of  Setebos.  In  the 
person.  When  ^e/were  young  we  were)  mind  of  Prosper0(  and  on  the  Yellow 
,frl6htenedhbypi  The  WIM^  ^  ^ ■  dfc  For  Caliban's  enlightenment 
TVble "  a  heavy  gift  book  that  was]  Prospero  waves  his  wand  and  causes 
ifound  on  the  parlor  table  of  many  God-;  ep|sode3  0f  man's  progress  from  an- 
Jifearlng  New  Englanders;  frishtened  »°'clent  E&yptlail  umes,  through  the  mld- 
llb^kWco^^  «es  to  Elizabethan  England,  to  be 

fiand  blanket.  tu,  enacted  upon  the  yellow  sands. 

Does  anyone  read  Ainsworth  s  novels}  Heavy  Thunder  Shower. 

^"'untTh??;''  wutnes."  %uy'  Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
FawkM''  and  the  rest  of  them?   While  his   court  and   the   Roman  populace 


Second  Hungarian 

Selection.  "The  O 
Waltz  song  Crom 


Rhapsody  .'. .  .  Mnl 

ly  Girl"  Herbert 

•Romeo  ana  Juliet" 

Oounod 

Williams 


But 


good  ale 


heir  patlenta  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

leed  tin*  hop's  but  a  weed 

r  agaloat  law,  and  hare  set  to  sale 

7  were  renew'd,  and  do  more  Bee 

cod  men  betake  them  to  a  pot  o 


n     .         ..„.Mrs'  ..Williams  J  -  t  ,         k  of  k1ni„g  ^at  am  I  not  willing 

°VCTZr:-  .Mil  ■  ■^om*i  ,  Brort0thaPrm  ,.m.n«?r  were  but  to  rail;  * 


M 


Swr  Johnson  was  sifting. ashes  we  read;  talcen  their  places  on  the  yellow  sands 

and  mimes  begun  the  pantomime  Hercu- 


»  U  I  r-,  KM^HVII        •    •    .    „    .    ...    ,,  ,    .    ,     I  Hi 

Mr.  Rudolph  Nagel,  Accompanist 

NAN  HALPERIN 

RETAINS  PUNCI 


r.  jonnson  »a»  d.^...»  - - 

few  pages  of  "The  Tow^r  of  London i.   .    nd  mimes  begun  the  pantomlme  "Hercu-  ly  lin   reasoned  with   his   companion  ai 

fr^rVMr-U^rtSiU  and  the  Sphinx."  when  nature  pro-,.  Comedienne   End  HeP  StUWlin*  ^P™- ^  £™^1™^Z 

intonations,  my  lords,'   replied  the!  vjded  an  interlude  of  her  own  in  the*  \    ,         to  labor.  -j  endeavored  to  con- 

'Lord  Guilford  Dudley  w-as_Uie  shape    of    a    heavy    thunder    shower.1  "   


{thought  thai.  

Itre,  nor,  till  I  obtained  this 
Sfor-and.  believe  me.  most 
Eiienitv  —  did    the    slightest  misundei 
'standing  ever  arise  between   us  But 
£n^w  that  I  am  compelled  to  sacrifice  my 
laffec  ions  at  the  shrine,  of  duty-now 
Ithat  1  .-m  Queen  as  well  as  consort 


1 


For  that  in  a  manner  were  but  to  rail; 
But  Beer  hath  its  name,  'cause  It  brlnga  to  the 

Therefore  well  fare,  eay  1,  to  a  pot  of  good', 

ale. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  ln| 
a  London  printing  house  the  other  601 
workmen  were  great  guzzlers  of  beer:| 
a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint  at  break- 
fast, a  pint  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  a  pint  about  6  P.  M.,  and  an- 1 
-other  after  the  day's  work.  Frank- 
ly lin   reasoned   with   his   companion  at 

-~iessr~~ 
strong  beer  that  he  might 
strong  to  labor.  "I  endeavored  to  co 
,  vince  him  that  the  bodily  strength  af 
!  forded  by  beer  could  only  be  ln  propor 
i  tlon  to  the  grain  or  flour  of  the  barle: 
'  dissolved  ln  the  water  of  which  it  wai 
made.  That  there  was  more  flour  in 

pelting  rain  to  announce  rrom  me  stagei.  oil  l    a,  pennyworth  of  bread;  and  therefore, 

that  the  performance  would  be  resumed  "ORIGINAL  DRUNK  ON  DILL  lf  he  would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of 
immediately  after  the  shower.   This  oc-i  ^  water  it  would  give  him  more  strength 

casloned  a  delay  of  some  40  minutes.  ,  ■  I  than  a  quart  of  beer."  His  companion 

k„  rhar    would    not    be    persuaded.  No  doubi 
Nan  Halperin,  presenting  her  char- 


a.nd  of  my  choice.  When  I  gave  AudlenC6  anlj  actors  fled  to  shelter., 
ni  to  him  at  the  altar  I  had  n0  wnlle  Mr.  Mackaye.  with  unshaken  I 
t  that  it  would  ever  grasp  a  seep-  confldellce  Jn  the  ultimate  friendliness 


[confidence  in  the  ultimate  friendliness 
lot  the  elements,  braved  lightning  and 
'pelting  rain  to  announce  from  the  stage 


Wardrobe  Headliners  at 
Keith's  Theatre. 


i  *.n   army  of  attendants  with  brooms 
1  nm  Queen  as  we  I  as  ^onsoii -and  buckets  busied  themselves  about  re-      Nan  Halperin,  presenting  her  cnar- ,  whUe  BenJamm  waa  talking  to  him 
ke  is  subject  as  well  as  »ius oa        J  trace3  o£  the  downpour  from  the,      .  le   iead3  the  attrac- 1  he  drained  another  pint  with  the  re 

disagreement  has 'Occurred.  *wcn  |    Uowfc  8anaB.     The   unseen   orchestrations  •  m  ..old  man>  this  is  better  thai 

,tle   calm   reflection    will    put   w >e.         cheerlng    strains.      The    rain  tlons  at  B.  F .  Keltn  s  meanc         li„„...*..  T^ri*™  of  Herman  Melville'! 
There  are  423  pages i  n i  u.<_  p   ,  nerforman 


^'rhetorical  and  elocutionary  man 
But  the  novel  has  a  copious  index, 
i  the  re  was  one  picture  we  looked  on 
L  and  thirstily:  that  of  Dame  P'.acida 

^  on's'kuentio.fto  this  plate  but  he 
not  tike  the  hint.  In  fact,  he  made 

f  0Hkreamndrkfoarb°atl  H^lfree 
nths  I  n  ?h  e  year  he  gave  his  kidneys 
rest     How  changed  from  the  Mr. 

r|SObo0okM«heCiafrneaid°a  motley  collec- 
nhi3the  early  volumes  of  The  Chap 
^hich  o'nee  brought  an  absurdly 


Lua>cvi  ... o   

ceased  and  the  performance  went  on. 
"Caliban"  is  a  superb  spectacle,  . 

kubllmated  pageant,  a  triumph  of  stag* 
management.  Again  and  again  the 
great  audience  was  moved  to  admira- 


,    bread  "  Headers  of  Herman  Melville 
week.     Last  evening  there  was   a  ,  .,Igrae,  Potter"  remember  how  Frankli 
large    audience    that    was    highly  i  removed  the  bottle  of  otard  from  th_ 
T.        .  room  in  which  Israel  was  lodged  during 

Mtss   Halperin   portrays  the  girl   In '  his  sojourn  in_Paris 


Isrea?  audtenc.  was"  moved  to  admira-     Miss   Halperin    portray   the    gvr.    • ]  "%0^^En^hethan  age  had  their 

itlon  and   enthusiastic  appreciation  of  rompers  the  important  «{hl  ^^"t;8  !  ,,ttle  say  against  ale.  These  lines  are 

iv°T  heautiful  stage  pictures,  effective^ well  as  the  principal  of  the  school     ne  i  l,    h  »v,  t       f  Sack..  attributed  to 

Ighting   mastery  hi  detail.     The  cos-  bridesmaid    the  br.de  and  ""^^ !  «ra™  Beaumont.  , 

Ks    designed  by    Edmund    Jones,  disillusioned  woman.  Each  of  t*e  cm  ^  6atb  te,t  ^  mucb 

M^t^-d    1915    with  the  utmost  fidelity,  acters  portrayed  is  nicely  of  earth;  ihe  malt  retain,  a  »airy  touch 

Harvard,  uio,  wiwi  "IB  "             »nlnr    an*  the  individuality  of  each  is  brougnt  d  n  h    d  that  80We  Jt.  and  i  tear 
"  .edition,   were   gorgeous   in   colo,           ^e  lnd1^ 

i„™»dlpnne,f  act  is  the  number  of  cos-  Hopg  and  beer,  according  to  Baker's 

Work  Broadly  Planned.            ^dchanges  all  stunning  examples  of  chronicles,  were  introduced  Into  England 
work    is  •  broadly  ^47^ nee  and  yet  in  keeping 
with  the  characters  portrayed.  The", 
was  altogether  too  little  of  the  comedi- 
enne in  the  dance.                     *runk  " 
BUlie  Reeves,   "the  original_  drunk. 


ing. 


Mr.  MacKaye's 
planned.   Aside  from  its  artistic  merits 


.  brought  an  absurdly  >> am, ^-  t^"^uCfttlolla,  value.  Music 
,  price  when  there,  was  a  rage  for  It         ^  ,       and    the  spoken 

^"Vtt^rH^^  156611   b'ended  adr0iUy 

set  of  rne  L.arn,  b uM__<1<il,,t,  ..Kn.| atrikine  eDl 

an  odd  vc 


in  1524. 


Tnrklea,  carpa,  honpea,  plcarell  an<l  beere, 
En(tl« 


Came  into  Englande  all  In  one  yeare. 
Andrew   Boorde,    writing   on  health, 
called  ale.  made  of  barley,  malt  and 
veast  alone,  the  natural  drink  of  ■ 


;ung"-who  now  iemei  V'®' Imaking"  ness  scenes  that  to  the  average  student  ,    comedian,  but  it 

ies?  mn*mArc\^n^^*\™"  the  page3  of  a  volume  W    mer,t8  and  a  cUmax  that 


ioi         (Engnsnmaii,  «v.^.,  . 

LnTrchTse'^a3ymrking"|n^  ^^JSTf^^  T^^r^^^^M^ 

ihaT  those  writing  authorlta-  live  only  within  the  pages  or  a  own       rU8  and  a  climax  u     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  much  uged  ,n  Eng 

•,y    h„,it  the  drama  do  not  write  of  history.  ,     contrived  ^e  billWian<1.  to  the  great  detriment  of  man: 

n  that  intewst  managera  or  audi-!    The  interludes  with  their  jvivld^pic^  the  b. 


;.  a8  published  in  Lippincott  s 
Magazine;  Smith's  "History  of  the  Eng- 
Magazine.  surprised  at 

finding  out  by  the  flyleaf  that  Mrs.  John- 
so"  was  a  colle3e  man-we  had  thought 
th"t  he  was  learned  in  spite  of  a  col- 
late education;  Lecky's  "Rationalism 
in  Furooe  "  a  book  once  considered  dan- 
gferous!  a  copy  of  "I  Promessi  Sposl."  In 
ftalii,,  which  Mr.  Johnson  canript  read 
2nd  wiS  Llndsey's  "Cinder-Path 
Talc-"  frankly,  simply  and  breezily1, 
told."' There  were  other  shelves  reveal-. 


The  interludes  with  th«lr  vivw  pu.-     Qne  of  the  bright  bpo«  ...  ^     in    E^shnien."  "Hops  were  at  first  - 
tures  of  Egyptian                                 was  the  act  o   Browning  and  ue    y  .g_  jE ,ng  isnme  weeds    ^ter  theIj 

revellers,  gay  Spaniards  enjoying  a  pan  | -Ba<jlc   Again."      »lWi..Bro.""„V-«t f "   ^.j—i..^     -rnHonondent  ot 


~-   .-  i  «ong    DUt  llioc  ...  1    oi   meir   asinueeui    -  , 

make-up,  poise  and  song  long  as-    tabIe  muCiiage.  and  thus  remove  frH 

are  played.  »nd  drill;  Ida  Brooks  nu    ^  waiter 

Performance  Is  Smooth.  De  Manby.  >n  a  ««"   ^lco  and  Wer- , 

Barring  the  unavoidable  interruption  Brower.  in  sketch^Adeline , 


I  ves  reveaY,    Barring  the.  unavoidable  »»«'™^  «r.  in  a  burnt  «o<*  Into  ; 

taste  in  UtJ  and  delay,  the  performance  was  smooth.  FranciSi  ln  an  act  that  Dr    a  KUty 

s  as  we  leftl  Certain  episodes  were  omitted,  the  Ger-      e  ft  Grafonola.  and  JacK  a  nj 

 •  _  ,  t           .          .  _   i . .  j „     (l.n    sr>pnA    from       An-   _  rT«l_l.% 


And  frames  the  march  of  Swedish  drum. 
Disputes  the  Prince's  lawes  and  rights. 
And  what  la  past  and  what  s  to  come 
Tells  mortal  wights. 


;  Mr.  Johnson's  curious 

And  vet  he  told  us  a.  . 
m  that  he  had  no  time  to  read.  As  he  man|c  Interlude.  ,the  "ene  *0™,d A"f  SDemaco.  number  was  the 

W  this  his  breath  smelt  suspiciously;  t01,y  ;md  Cleopatra."  In  the ^.eld  of  ,  The  cone  uding  number  ^ 
nreworke.  but  he  offered  u.  only  a  the  Cloth  of  Go     »^^^.\1^J^^  ^France,    tt  H» 


glass  of  water  from  the  windmill. 

Caliban  masque 

IS  A  TRIUMPH 

Five  Thousand  Take  'Part  in 
Massive  Spectacle  Staged 
in  Harvard  Stadium. 


Unl-| 

the"  Cloth  of  Gold  scene  40  rnemocrs  ««  er8al  motlon  P"*"""  "it  is  a  won- 
the  1st  provisional  cavalry  of  Massachu-  Gen  PereWng  In  France^  ^  per. 

setts,  in  knightly  armor  »nd_we"'nf  Uerful  bit  -of  P*?°JZXZ s  crowds  that 
the  colors  of  Henry  »  "i.  and  Francis  I.  >pectives  of  the  tremenao  •  j 

mounted  on  horseback,  crossed  lances ■  welcome  the  general. 
One  gallant  jouster  was  unhorsed  and  "i  ~  \  *T 

thrown,    but    Pluckily_  remounted_th.s     l|  1  '  '  I 

The  word  "beer,' 


Ale  that  the  Plowman's  heart  up  keepa 
And  equals  it  with  Tyrant'a  thrones, 

Thut  wipes  the  eye  that  over  weeps, 
And  lulls  ln  dainty  and  sure  sleep* 
His  wearied  bones. 


Mr. 


Or*  that'wonderful  damsel  renowned  throngbj 
For  whose* sake  Troy  was  burned  too  soon.  OM 


or  V< 


steed.    The  Vision  of  St.  Agnes,  which 

many  Impressive  scenes.    No  less  dra-  „orea  (d^rk).    In  this  country  we  ;    several  months  ago  I 

ma  tic  Is  the  ritual  of  the  golden  Osiris,  aim  p      distinction  betWeen  beer  and) «  seyera,  hitherl 


meaning  alcoholld 
fia- 


A.  BOSS  POET. 


WAS  INTERRUPTED  BY  RAIN 


Story  of  Civilization  by  Percy 
Mackaye  Thrills  Thou- 
sands of  Spectators. 


"Caliban,  by  the  Yellow  Sands," 
Percy  McKaye's  community  masque, 
requiring  5000  participants,  was 
given  for  the  first  time  at  Harvard 
Stadium  last  evening. 

The  masque  was  written  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Shakespeare  celebration 
committee  of  New  York  city  as  the  su-  I 
preme  endeavor  of  America's  Shakes-  | 
pearian  tercentenary  celebration.  It  was 
first  performed  May  24,  1916,  at  City 
College  Stadium,  New  York  city.      ■  I 

Motive  of  Civilization. 
I  Mr.  MacKaye  took  the  motive  of  his 
■  masque,  the  slow  education  of  mankind' 
from  brute  force  and  Ignorance  to; 
civilization  through  the  influences  of  art,| 
from  Shakespeare's  play,  "The  Temp-! 
est."  The  leading  characters  Caliban. 
Prospero,  Miranda,  Ariel  were  derived 
from  this  source,  but  relmaglned.  Cali- 
ban, primitive,  aboriginal,  seeks  to  learnl 
the  art  of  Prospero.  This  art  Is 
~'iaJtespeare'a  own,  the  many  sided  art 


the  first  pageant  of  the  first  Interlude 

The  theatre  Itself,  designed  by  F. 
O'M-cy  Brophey.  Tech  191C.  with  Fred- 
erick Stanhope,  director  of  th€ ,  spec- 
tacle is  a  masterpiece  of  classic  beauty  . 
Wo  have  spoken  of  the  extraordinarily 
beautifuU  and  effective  lighting  and  of 
the  admirable  stage  management.  Nor 
should  the  imposing  steam  curtain  be 
overlooked. 

Music  Is  Effective. 
Arthur  Farwell.  a  graduate  of  Tech 
who  wrote  music  for  the  Pageants  at 
Meriden.  N.  H.  and  Darlen.  Ct. .  and  for 

Vort  use  of  the 

tingulshed  artist.  Edmond  Clement.  Mr. 
Farwell's  music,  with  the  singing  of  the 
unseen  choirs,  lent  added  enjoyment  to 

^wX'^erest  centred  upon  the 
pageantry,  rather  than  upon  the  spoken 
woro  the  four  chief  characters.  Caliban. 
Cspcro  Miranda  and  Ariel,  were  ln 
stands  ot  distinguUhed  mterpreterse 
Lionel  Braham  roared  mightily  as  the 
unsightly  Caliban.  Howard  Kyle  was 
a  dig-Hficd  and  vocally  sonorous  Pros 
Uo    Miss  Alexander  Carlisle,  a  charm 


and  norter  (dark).  In  this  couniry  x»<=ii  several  montns  ago  i  allowed  you  tof 
make  a  distinction  between  beer  and| prfnt  severa,  hitherto  unpublished! 
ale.    And  so  Calveriy  singing  In    *  i>  ,  wriUei,  by  the  late  Frothingham 

^'draught  Th^n'^wmch   lefc.ancy  of  South  Boston.    These  poems] 
George  Arnold,  thinking  of  Pfaff's  cellar  T 
?n  %el  York,  td  write  his  lines  begin- 
ning: 


.chiefly  in  free  verse  form,  aroused 
|  considerable  comment  and  were  copir 


j  in  the  leading  European  literary  re- 
Jvlews.    If  I  have  not  since  then  ad- 
dressed you.  my  silence  has  not  beer 
of  indifference  to  the  lustre  of  Clancy'! 


Here. 

With  my  beer. 

WTilVe  idle  moments  flit 
Unheeded  by.  . 
There  is.  we  believe  a"  ""j"1^^ reputation.    His  manuscripts  are  in  tl 
StWSff  thearefrainm  ''BtckVd  .hands  of  my  learned  friend.  Prof.  T.  J 
side  go  gbaTe   go  bare'^to  A.  E.  Hous-R 
iman'B  "Power  of  Malt. 

Why.  If  'tis  dancing  you  would  be. 


There's  brisker  pipes  than  P°et^ 
Say.  for  what  were  hop-yards  meant, 
Or  why  was  Burton  built  on  Trent? 
Oh.  many  a  peer  of  England  brewe 
Livelier  liquor  than  the  >1»8«; 
And  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  Justify  God's  ways  to  man. 
Ale.  man,  ale's  the  fluff  to  drink 
For  fellows  whom  It  hurts  to  think, 
Look  Into  the  pewter  pot 
To  see  tfbe  world  as  the  world  a  not. 
There  might  be  also  an  anthology  of 
prose  written  in  praise  of  ale.  It  should 
Include  passages  from  George  Borrow  s 
"Lavengro,"  "Romany  Rye    and    W  Hd 
■Wales."  No  one  has  written  with  great- 
er understanding  and  gusto  about  ale 
than  this  man  who  to  some,  as  Mr.  Er- 
nest Newman,  was  only  a  huge  bound- 
Then  there  should  be  quotations 


„Deedledum.  .who  was  his  most  intimate 
[respectable  acquaintance,  and  In  whose 
arms  the  poor  fellow  expired.  Dr. 
Deedledum  assures  me  that  the  recent 
successful  foundation  of  the  Clancy  So- 
ciety (a  labor  of  love  upon*  which  the 
doctor  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  winter)  may  be  credited  ln  part  tc 
jthe  publicity  given  the  poems  in  youi 
iexcellent  column.    He  is  convinced  tha 


■  the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  further  revela- 
tion. 

To  that  chimerical  hog-monster,  th< 
reading  public,"  Frothingham  C(anc; 
ils  known  only  as  the  author  of  an  un 
^successful  novel  and  several  wild  tale 
Iof  the  picaresque  variety.  Discriminat 
ling  students  of  contemporary  literatur 


;: 


!;7«ndtccompaiished  actress    was  an   fron?   esSays  anc ,  novel, ^fj^  ^  htaTSiOOO  Un. 

en.  hanting  apparition  as  Miranda.  She  I  Conins,  who.  walking  in  England •  ro"n"  lal  Matlre  in  rhyming  coupl 
spoke  her  lines  clearly  and  with  dlstlnc-   Ba88  or  A„sopp  too  often  spoilt  alto « 

Hon    Mr  Hughes's  Ariel  waa  lithe  and  I  b    bad  celierage  or  insufficient  draught  ^n^m^tar,  „ 

LlJ^-fd  "The  very  quality  of  your  first  glass  of 

"  The    Masaue  '  will  be   repeated   this  I  ale  ls  an  almost  Infallible  index  of  pros- 

im,      iM.a.ovii*  u  „  a  ,.^aiiv      nt     nrfiPTPSS  O 


evening. 

THE  POPS 

Grace    Bonney-Williams,    one   of  the 
finest  sopranos  of  Boston,  will  be  the 
soloist  at  the  Pops  tonight.    The  pro- 
gram is  as  follows:  ^ 
Overture.    "The   Marriage   of  Figaro" 

Mozart 

Waltz   '■Wovcj       the  Danube"  ■•  ivmovlel 

'Tarantella   'Ja<!tM* 

Solo  tluie.  Mr.  DcMallly 
 "Carmen"  I  Bizet 


perity  or     adversity,   of  progress 
stagnation." 

There  were  poets  In  the  old  time  that 
marked  sharply  the  difference  between 
ale  and  beer;  witness  the  song  of  the 
Ex-ale-tat.ion  Ale  " 


Foreign  experimenters  in  free  vers 
frankly  acknowledge  his  absolute  si 
premacy  in  that  field.  Arastro  lately  d 
dared:  "fVe  are  all  faint  echoes  of  oi 
master,  the  Bostonlan  Clancy " 
view  of  the  great  Frenchman's  tribul 
it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  I  shou 
have  to  ask  tho  aid  of  a  newspaper  ct 


"Ex-ale-tation  Ale."  jn  setUn({  Clancy's  work  before  the! 

That  at  ererv  mile  next  to  the  church  atile     Weater  portion  of.  the  periodical  press 
Sat  a  consecrate  house  to  a  |  f.t  .m  Kood  ale.    Cre   narred  lo  ua,  by  the  spltef Illness— | 
,  .  Co  nrudent  as  It  Is  vindictive— of  the 

^J*b?«.to.tBerr  both'too'Jh'anr^lii      Re  versifiers,  who  arc  all  relatives  of 
ia  °*   ;  ■iors  (how  else1  should  their  nonsen 


II) 


lost  dastardly  p! 


jctance  on  the  part  of  the 
o  false  pride,  or  because 
,o  Walk  unencumbered,  so 
tnly  stride  will  attract  at: ' 


»e  P'-inT 
icommorclal 
-lanoy's  opei 
•'let  them  of 
lism. 

1  But  Clancy's  fame,  thnnk  God,  Is  not 

jo  lean  on  his  dabbllngs'  In  the  ridlcu- 

Pf°us  art,  however  Homeric  when  com- 
HSiarod  with  the  labored  compositions  ot 

■his  Imitators. 

K  To  a  smaH  circle,  comprising  his  few 
'.  penr   friends,    Frothinghain    Clancy  1* 

Jknown  as  the  sweetest  singer  of  our  I 
>  ^generation.    H  was  when  lie  smote  Tor. 

the  pine  lyric  strain  that  his  subllmest' 
I  tehords   rane.    They   reached   the  o.irsf 

bnly  of  A  devoted  few,  for  Clancy  reafjH 
■utely  refused  to  publish.  This  was.  as?' 
■he  used  to  tell  Prof.  Deedledum,  be- 
Woause  the  true  lyric  artist  lays  bare  his 

■out. 

B  "I   am   naturally  modest,''   he  said 

I  fence;  "yet  1  had  rather  walk  naked  on  i 
these  thronged  streets  than  show  the  ! 
taping  mob  my  .suffering  heart.  When  ; 
tt  die  roy  body  will  be  Riven  to  the  medt-j 
pnl  school  of  your  university.  I  shall 
hot  need  it.    And  all  the  schools  shall 

f.jhave  my  every  wrtten  line.  I  shall  not 
;  mind  any  scalpels.'1 

II  To  those  of  your  readers  who  are  in- 
'itellectually  capable  of  understanding 
Jthis  feeling  and  of  sympathizing  with  It 
CThe  poem  which  follows  will  have  a 

jHeepcr  significance;  Its  lofty  symbolism 
ywlll  be  transfigured  with  the  rosy 
jWarnith  of  a  human  experience.  Lack- 
ing such  a  translation  into  terms  (how- 
ever remote  from  the  artist's  desire)  of    ()vertlire    ..Nornlll"  Bellini 

personal  experience,  no  work  of  art  Is  ■J(;i,Votte   Jacclila 


hr-u\  rr 


select   the  Sdiosl    beautiful   women  for 

An  Esterhazy  was  the  patron  Ol 
Huydn.  For  this  patron,  who  gat  him 
men  singers  and  women  singers  and  th 
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tentldn?  He  does  not  hesitate  to  delights  of  the  sons  of  men.  as  musical 
don  evening  dress  at  a  public  dinner  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts. 
uo"  ...       .    '  .,        iHnydn  wrote  operas,   cantatas,  sym-! 

or  reception,  although  he  may  there  j  phonles  an(1  chamber  music.  The  famous) 
To  carry  |  Austrian  Hymn,  which  is  the  theme  of 
variations    for   a  string   quartet,  was' 
taken  by  Haydn  from  a  Croatian  folk, 


be  mistaken  for  a  waiter, 
a  bundle,  he  thinks,  is  beneath  him. 
Unlike  Napoleon  he  has  no  respect 
for  a  burden.    In  former  years  the 
American  coasted  of  his  democratic 
spirit.   Today  he  wishes  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  untitled  aristocracy. 
Ma  does  not  wish  to  black  his  boots; 
to  perform  any  task  that  might  be 
considered  '  menial.     It    might  be 
I  added  that  he  is  of  those  who  tip 
'foolishly  to  gain  credit  in  the  eyes 
■  of  the  waiter  or  those  seated  at  a 
j  neighboring  table.   

rttf  pops 

This  will  be  "Italian  Night"  at  the 
1'op  c<  ncorl  in  ^Symphony  Hall.  The 
program  is  representative  of  the  great- 
est and  host  Italian  composers,  and  the; 
soloist  will  be  that  much  admired  Italian 
prima  donna.  Mine.  Ester  Ferrabini, 
who  lias  already  had  success  at  these; 
concerts.  The  program: 


lore  than  silly  sensuality  or  heartless 
narble.    "A  Plausible  Explanation"  is  I 
Neither:  It  is  one  of  the'  purest,  most 
ilevated  fragments  of  sheer  poesy  that 
lur  literature  has  brought  forth. 
A  PLAUSIBI/B  EXI'LA^TION'. 
Burning  Sappho's  ashen  burn 
Still  In  their  funereal  urn; 
Cleopatra's  mummy  hisses 
Still  from  Antony's  hot  kisses; 
Everywhere  their  diist  is  Mown 
Fire  doth  lurk,  unseen,  unknown; 
Fire  Is  round  us  everywhere, 
In  the  earth  and  in  the  air ; 
Nothing  eveY  quite  is  lost. 
Heat  or  hall  or  de«"  or  frost; 
All  the  warmth  engendered  by 
Aucient  passion  did  not  die. 
But  still  cllnss  to.  does,  not  cool. 
What  was  once  to  beautiful. 

That's  why  when  a  piece  of  Helen 
Floated  airily  and  fell  in 
Jersey  City's  primed  conditions. 
It  raised  hell  with  the  munitions. 
t  Every   man   of  genius   composes  at 
least  one  tribute  to  Helen.   Clancy's  is 
as  noble  as  Poe's.  and  far  more  chaste. 
These  lines  might  have  been  written  by 
Keats,   or  a-  maturer   Knowles.  And 

their  author  .   Dr.  Deedledum  wishes 

pie  to  ask  .you  to  exert  your  powerful 
Influence  in  his  behalf;  to  pluck  this 
serene  gem  of  minstrelsy  from  its  na- 
tive dark  uhfathomed  oceanic  sepulture 
and  set  It  In  your  column.  (You  need 
not  to  seek  a  foil— recent  interminable 
diatribes  upon  New  England  fauna  have 
added  little  either  to  the  sum  of  human 
(knowledge  or  the  joy  of  living:)  He  says 
|lhat  by  so  doing  you  will  not  only  adorn 
yourself  and  compliment  your  readers; 
but  that  you  will  be  performing  a  pub- 
lic service:  by  laying,  as  he  puts  it,  one 
blown  petal  on  the  pall  of  unlucky 
genius;  by  helping  us.  he  means,  to 
make  the  bounds  of  Clancy  wider  yet. 

H.  SPENCER. 

Boston. 


'  '.1  owels   of  th< 

 Wolf-Ferrari 

Aida"  Verdi 

i-a  Oioeonda".. . 

Poneblelll 
I,a  Bolieme" ..  Puccini 
Madame  Ferrabini. 

••William  Tell"  Rossini 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Intermezzo  from   "Pagllaccr'  Leoncavallo 

Intermezzo  from  "Citvulleriu  Uusticina". . 

Masrngni 

\ve  Maria  from  "Stella"  Verdi 

Madame  Ferrabini. 
Italian  National  Anthem  ?■■ .  Gabgttl 


Intermezzo.    Act  III. 

Madonna'*   •■ 

Grand  Fantasia  from 
Dane!  of  the  Honrs  from 

Mlml's  Narrative  from  , 

Overture, 


Jena,  or  Sedan?  i 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  question  propounded  several  years, 
jgo  by  Franz  Adam  Beyerloin  In  his, 
novel  of  German  army  life,  "Jena,  or: 
Sedan?"  seems  In  a  fair  way  to  be  set-C 
tied  at  last. 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND. 

AlUton.  .  . .  ~  .  1 

THE  POPS 

Mrs.  Martha  Atwood-Baker  and  John 
I  P.  Marshall  will  be  the  soloists  at  the. 
I  Pops  tonight.   The  program  is: 

(Overture,  "Raymond"  Thomaa 

Valae   Caprice,   "Tllla"  Nagel 

("Ave    Maria"  '  Bach-Gounod 

(Violin,   Mr.   Theodorowlcz;   harp.  Mr. 
fella;    organ.    Mr.  Marshall.) 
Grand  Fantasia,  "The  Jewels  of  the 

Madonna"  Wolf  Ferrari 

Marcho    Fantalsie    for    Organ  and 

Orchestra  Gullmant 

(John   P.  Marshall.) 
Aria.  (Mrs.  Baker.) 

Rhapsody.    "Espana"  Ohabrler 

"The  Star  .Spangled  Banner." 

.Selection.    "Katinka"  Frlmi 

,  Songs  wlt'li  piano.  (Mrs.  Baker.) 

Triumphant    Entry   of   the  Bovarde 

Halvorsen 
(Rudolph   Nagel,    accotn  p  i  nip( .  > 


9^  k.tit  7 


I  Has  anyone 
change  of  attit 
man?    Mr.  Sid 

teresting  review  of  Edmund  Gosse's  Mmanly  impossible.  Then  they  summoned 
Life  of  Swinburne  quoted  last  week  Al-  assistance  from  a  neighboring  British 
gernon's     well-known     description     of  j  jmedical  unit,  which  was  Immediately 


'alt  Whit- 
in  his  in- 


Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June  16  pub- 
lishes paragraphs  which  should  Interest 
Bostonians. 

"From  a  wounded  officer  I  hear  great 
accounts  of  the  work  of  an  American 
medical  unit  in  France.  During  last 
Iweek's  fighting  they  found  themselves 
jwith  every  available  bed  occupied.  For: 
|a  time  doctor?  and  nurses  worked  like' 
furies  trying  to  take  care  of  all  cases' 
as  they  arrived,  until  they  found  It  hu- 


The  Irish  at  Messines. 

A  German  officer  captured  at  the 
battle  of  Messines  Ridge  is  reported  by* 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  saying:  "I  have 
heard  that  the  Irish  were  great  fighters, 
but  I  never  expected  to  see  any  one  ad- 
vance 'like  that."  While  the  Germans 
ran,  the  Irish  made  new  hymns  of  vic- 
tory, one  of  which  contains  a  pretty 
compliment  to  the  artillery^  It  runs,  if 
I  remember  right  (writes  Mr.-  Beach' 
Thomas),  thus: 

And  If  perchance  we  do  advance  to  Wytechaeto 

and  Messines,  . 
They'll  know  the  guns  that  strafed  the  Buns 
were  wearing  o'  the  green. 

THE  BUNDLE 


Whitman's  muse:  "a  drunken  apple 
woman,"  etc.  But  in  "Sorigs  Before 
Sunrise"  one  of  Swinburne's  most  spir- 
ited and  euphonious  poems  is  addressed: 
"To  Walt  Whitman  In  America." 
Swinburne  declared  "When  lilacs  last 
in  the  door  yard  bloomed"  the  most 
sonorous  nocturne  ever  chanted,  and 
there  are  wai-bily  appreciated  remarks 
about  Whitnv.iv  In  essays  of  Swinburne. 
Is  it  not  probabbe  that  the  genteel  and 
finical  Watts-Dunton  squirted  coldj 
water  on  Swinburne's  glowing  admira-' 
tlon  of  Walt  and  told  him  that  he 
should  keep  better  company;  as  the' 
Cambridge  clique  labored  with  Emerson 
after  he  had  written  his  letter  in  praise 
of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  when  it  first  ap- 
peared? There  is  this  difference:  Em- 
erson always  weighed  well  his  words; 
Swinburne  was  wildly  extravagant  in 
praise  or  censure,  praising  so  many  that 
otusure  might  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment. Furthermore,  Emerson,  if  he. 
did  not  persist  in  praising  Whitman 
openly^  was  not  a  backslider;  he  was  a 
faithful  friend  to  tpe  end. 


forthcoming,'  and  between  them  every 
case  was  attended  to,  and  since  then 
fresh  cases  have  been  arriving  dally  in1' 
considerable  numbers. 

"Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  one  of  the  most  I 
famous  surgeons  in  America,   with  a  ; 
reputation  extending  worldwide,  was  at 
work  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  clear- 
ng  stations  during  the  recent  heavy 
Fighting  and  performed  some  surgical  , 
marvels  under  heavy  fire." 


A  Southern  Breakfast. 

T  As  the  World  Wags ;  • 

Mr.  Eddy  Daggy  had  hard  luck  riur- 
T.ang  the  three  years  he  was  privileged  to 
f  live  In  two  southern  states.  It  was  my 
'  privilege  to  be  born  In  one  southern 
i  state,  where  my  seven  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  also  born,  having  followed  me 
In  rapid  succession.  I  wish  Eddy  could 
*  have  shared  with  us  our  breakfast  where 
the  eight  of  us  together,  with  our  father 
and  mother,  two  aunts  and  several  cous- 
^  1  Ins,  were  daily  provided  with  four 
"pones"  of  corn  bread,  several  plates  of 
Maryland  beaten  biscuit,  several  dozen 
eggs,  a  large  dish  of  home-made  bacon, 
or  sausage  made  of  real  hogs,  a  half 
dozen  Potomac  roe  herring,  a  plate  of 
butter  at  either  end  of  the  table,  a  gal- 
lon or  two  of  fresh  milk  (coffee  and  tea 
were  the  only  things  supposed  In  those  ^ 
days,  to  be  bad  for  children)  and  other 
l'|  "fixings."  »  J 

The  best  of  it  all  was  the  corn  bread, 
j  which  was  made  of  corn  meal,  ground 
■  between  stones  at  the  country  mill.  This 
'  was  mixed  with  "clabber,"  I.  e.,  curdled 
milk,  several  eggs,  sufficient  salt  and 
a  pint  of  baking  powder.    The  mixing 
was  dexterously  done  by  "Aunt"  Jane 
with  the  aid  of  an  enormous  pewter 
ispoon. 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  our  moth- 

'lers  or  wives  ever  made  corn  bread,  and 
if  any  of  the  mothers  and  wives  of  New 
[England  made  it  they  did  not  learn  the 
|art  earlier  than  it  was  learned  in  the 
(South,  for  Capt.  John  Smith  was  buying,  , 
'or  stealing  corn  from  Indians  in  Vlr-B 
ginia  before  the  corn  growing  on  PlyJ 
mouth  Rock  was  sighted  by  the  May-J 
flower's  company.    'Whatever  they  mayp 
jnavc  learned  about  it  they  have  long 
since  forgotten.    The  present  day  corn 
bread  made  of  corn  flour,  wheat  flour, 
sugar  and  what  not  would  have  seemed 
poor  food  to  a  band  of  Pilgrims  whose 
ancestors  have  evolved  such  luxuries  as 
fish  balls  and  Boston  brown  bread, 
i  Boston.  X.  Mi 

THE  POPS 

'  Mme.  Ester  Ferrabini,  mezzo-soprano, 
will  be  the  soloist  at  the  Pops  this  even- 
ing. The  program  Is  as  follows: 

Overture.    "Orpheus"  OffenbaCh 

Waltz.   "Vienna  Blood"  Strauss 

"Ave    Maria"  Schuhcrt-Wilhetm  , 

(Entire  string  section,  harp  and  organ 
accompaniment. ) 
Fantasia.    "Eucla  di  Lammermoor" 

Donizetti 

Suite,  "Nut  Cracker"  Tsehaikowsky 

Elsa's  Dream,  from  "Lohengrin ".  .Wagner 
(Soloist.   Madame  Ferrabini.) 

Overture.    "Robespierre"  Eltolf 

"The  star  Spangled  Banner." 

Selection,  "Miss  Springtime"  .  .Kalman 

Aria,  "VIssl  d'Art,"  from  "Tosca" ..  Puccini 

(Madame  Ferrabini.) 
Charge  of  the  Hussars  Splnaler 


The  Journalist. 

One  of  Salnte-Beuve's  malicious  notes. 
'Mlchaud  was  a  journalist  to  his  finger 
nails.  These  nails  were  very  black.  His 
wife  said  of  him:  'When  he  takes  his 
bath  he  puts  on  gloves '  from  fear  of 
washing  his  hands.'  " 


The  suggestion  is  made  that  men*) 
and  women  going  to  market,  or  shop- 
ping, should  carry  home  their  bundles 
when  these  bundles  are  not  too  heavy  I 
or  unwieldy.   "Suggestion"  is,  hardly 
the  word,  for  by  *ome,  the  more 
hysterical  •  in    advice  concerning 
household  and  general  economy,  the  J 
wish,  say  command,  is  "  thundered. ; 
Undoubtedly  there  would  be  some  i 
saving.    Undoubtedly,  too,  it  would 
be  better  if  more  customers  would  go  ' 
to  market  instead  of  ordering  by 
telephone,  with  a  pathetic  confidence 
in  meatman,  fishmonger  and  grocer, 
and  without  thought  of  the  cost.  A 

But  the  modern  man  dislikes  to 
carry  even  the  smallest  bundle.  His 
father  did  not  hesitate  to  walk  home 
with  a  package  under  each  arm, 
though  an  old-fashioned  codfish  pro- 
truded his  tail  through  a  brown 
paper  wrapping.  The  son,  if  he  or- 
ders a  few  collars,  a  cravat,  half  a 
dozen  pairs,  of  stockings,  says  to  the 
clerk  with  a  lorldly  air:  "Have  them 
sent  to  No.  666  Bucolic  road."  His  son 
lin  turn  would  rebel  if  his  mother 
asked  him  to  fetch  and  carry. 
Women,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  foolish 
in  this  respect:    Witness  the  heavy- 


Gum-Chewing. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  on  "Gum  and  the  Flag" 
in  this  morning's  Herald  has  stirred  me 
to  the  depths.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  rulings  of  those 
good  and  wise  men  who  drew  up  our 
country's  "Constitution,"  thus 
demning  one,  as  it  were,  for  their  "pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  so  that  this  phil- 
lippic  is  not  intended  as  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  mere  act  of  gum-chewing 
per  se,  but  rather  to  call  attention,- to 
Its  evil  after-effects  on  both  the  chewer 
and  the  eschewed. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  bit  discon-  I 
certing  to  discover,  on  arising  from  a 
chair,  that  that  same  piece  of  furniture  ] 
had  been  made  a  receptacle  for  "quids"  | 
placed  there,  presumably  by  victims  off 
this  obnoxious  habit  while  they  sought! 
a  brief  respit(e)  ■from  their  arduous' 
[labors. 

\  Then,  again,  such  Incessant  motion 
of  the  jaws  must  tend  towards  a  mal- 
formation of  the  mouth  itself,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  more  specifically,  that' 
I  raise  my  voice  in  songful  protest. 
Distorted  do  the  mouths  become 
those  who  fall  for  chewing  gum ; 


Imprudent  Pickwick. 

*s  the  World  Wags: 
In  the  course  of  one  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
Ittle  journeys  with  his   friends  they 
stopped  to  dine  at   the  Hop  Pole  at 
Tewksbury,  "upon  which  occasion  there 
vas  more  bottled  ale  with  some  more 
nadeira  and  some  port  besides,  and  here 
he  case  bottle  was  replenished  for  the 
ourth   time.     Under   the   influence  of 
hese  combined  stimulants  Mr.  Pickwick 
md  Mr.  Ben  Allen  fell  fast  asleep  for 
0  miles."   By  a  curious  chance  I  had 
ead  this  passage  only  a  few  hours  be- ' 
ore  lighting  on  your  cruel  remarks  con- 
cerning the  bibulous  practices  of  the 
revellers  of  Revere.   Now.  if  ever  there 
was  a  connoisseur  In  drinks  it  was  Mr. 
'Pickwick.,   I   think  he  must  have  in- 
'jdulged  in  at  least  57  varieties  every  day 
|of  his  life,  and  in  all  sorts  of  picturesque 
combinations.    So  there  must  be  soiim 
-j  happy — well,  say  consanguinity— between 
malt  liquors  and  wines.  I  am  somewhat 
squeamish  myself  about  these  matters. 
I  should  hate  to  spoil  good  ale  by  top- 
jplng  it  off  with  either  madeira  or  port, 
['and  a  good  wine  should  not  be  mingled 
j  with  a  baser  liquor.  It  is  amazing  to  read 
'"Pickwick"  in  the  light  of  this  age  with 
Its  prohibition  propaganda.    The  early 
con-    Victorians  surely  had  strong  heads  and 
long  purses.   The  gentlemanly  topers  of 
today  are  babes  at  the  breast  to  them. 
Boston.  W.  E.  K. 

Mr.  Pickwick  with  his  catholic  taste 
and  imprudent  experiments  was  hardly 
a  connoisseur.  Did  it  not  take  him  a  long 
time  to  determine  whether,  a  certain 
drink  was  milk  punch? 


<)£ 


d  da 


To  cite  the  case  of  Carrie  K.\ 
Who  chewed  the  stun*  both  night  a 
Until  at  last,  say  those  »ho  knew 
Her  mouth  became  a  caricature. 

'     ADAM  F.  ANATIC. 
Boston,  June  28. 


Attila's  Descendant. 

Why  the  selection  of  Count  Esterhazy 
as  prime  minister  of  Hungary  should 
please  the  Emperor  William  is  explained 
by  the  Eondon  Daily  Chronicle.  The 
family  of  Esterhazy  claims  descent  from, 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns.    "There  seems, 
to  be  considerable  truth  in  the  claim.. 
The  fact  that  all.  modern  Esterhazys 
have     been,    conspicuously  handsome' 
whilst   Attila  was   one   of   the  ugliest 
men  on  record  is  explained  away  by  the 
tact  that  foxjJBBHirie.s  the  vast  wealth 


"Rumfustian." 

Has  any  Bostonian  of  the  older  gen-  j 
eratlon  quaffed  in  his  long  and  honor-  . 
able  career  the  noble  drink  known  as 
rumfustian?  It  was  thus  composed:  "Aj  I 
mart  of  strong  beer,  a  bottle  of  winer 
(or  sherry,  half  a  pint  of  gin,  the  yolk 
of  12  eggs,  orange  peel,  nutmeg,  spices 
and  sugar."  Strong,  but  not  unpleas- 
ant! This  recipe  is  from  A.  M.  Eaiie's 
"Stage-Coach  and  Tavern  Days."  Pray, 
what  was  meant  by  "wine"?  Surely 
not  champagne,  although  to  the  foolish, 
"wine"  Is  always  champagne— hence  the 
"wine-opener."  Is  "rumfustian"  known 
today  in  well-appointed  bar-rooms? 
berry  Thomas  in  his  Invaluable  work 
'"How  to  Mix  Drinks"  (New  York.  1862V 
;says  that  rumfustian  was  then  much  in 
'vogue  with  English  sportsmen  after] 
their  return  from  a  day's  shooting.; 
Inow  they  drink  tea  after  their  shooting 
kn  France. 


"What's  In  the  Teacup?" 

j  Tea  and  beer  are  both  stimulants. 
iBeer  is  a  food.  Tea  is  not!  If  it  is 
unpatriotic  for  the  beer  drinker  to  con- 
sume sugar,  it  is  at  least  equally  wrong 
[for  the  tea  drinker.— Daily  Express 
^London.) 


I  President  Wilson  and  the  experts  in 
taxation  look  with  favoring  eyes  on  film 
pictures.  The  former  writes  to  Mr. 
William  A.  Brady  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  films  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  government  in  diffusing  in- 

i  formation  and  kindling  patriotism  in  the 

I  breasts  of  .any  that  are  now  phlegmatic. 
The  latter  are  unwilling  that  those  pay- 
ing  low  prices  for  admission  to  cinatna 

I  theatres  should  be  taxed  even  a  cent  a 
ticket. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  of  June  30  pub- 
lished an  instructive  article  on  picture 
.serials,  reminding  one  that  the  first 
film  serial  released  in  America,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  was  "The  Ad- 
ventures of  Kathleen."  That  was  four 
yiiars  ago.  "A  whole  flotilla"  of  serials 
is  mentioned.  In  some  the  daring  Miss 
Pa.Uline  White  is  the  admired  heroine. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  her  in  "The 
Iron  Claw,"  a  film  drama  surpassed  in 
excising  foolishness  only  by  "The  Crlm. 
son  Stain,"  in  which  the  physician  of 
the  dual  personality  pumps  the  juice, 
cr  ga  g,  or  current,  or  whatever  it  is 
Into  p<  >or  mortals,  thinking  to  give  them 
etrengt'h,  but  filling  them  with  criminal 
purpose  t  and  efficacy. 

Mr.  Ilarleton  Winchester  thinks  that 
the  seri;U  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
reighbor  hood  theatre.  "Most  of  the 
screen  titeatres  of  America  are  small 
houses,  t  Uatistics  prove  that.  The  se- 
rial sprea  ds  the  cost  of  presenting  a  big 
star.  Th  e  small  exnibitor  could  not 
afford  to  present  Pearl  WThite  for  one 
night.  It  is  a  different  question  where 
the  rental  spreads  it  over  15  nights.  It 
reduces  othver  expenses,  such  as  adver- 
tising, etc.  The  small  exhibitor  couldn't 
afford  to  advertise  a  big  feature  every 
night.  On  t'.he  other  hand,  one  splash 
covers  a  wh  ole  serial,  keeps  the  people 
coming  and  paves  the  way  for  another 
|  serial.    It  ai<Ss  the  small  theatre." 

Some  of  theee  serials  have  broughtj.in 
■  over  a  million  dollars.    Work  will  be 
i  begisn    on    one    called    "The  Hidden 
'  Hand."    Is  this  based  on  the  novej  by 
Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  the  story 
that  thrilled  roaders  of  the  New  York 
Ledger  in  the  gipod  old  Says,  when  '''The 
I  Gurur-aker  of   iMoscow  was  reprinted 
I  several  times? 

Tbe  only  novel  that  we  have  seeniplct- 
lured  is  "A  TalO  of  Two  Cities.-''  In. 
I  many  ways  the  work  was  well  done.  But 
]  what  is  to  be  said,  of  "The  Wom/an  in 
j  White"?  Read  this  synopsis:  "The  story 
concerns  the  efforts  of  a  bogus  ,  count 
'to  obtain  the  fortune  of  his  wife),  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  her  placed  in  an 
asylum  for  the  insane.  He  does  this  by 
j  substituting  for  her  a  weak-mind)ed  girl, 
the  woman  in  white,  who  is  a  prototype. 


Rafter  a  queer  experience  here  (New"  that  is  as  good  for  the  purpose  and  as 
York),  went  abroad  as  thin  as  a  rail,  ahowy  as  the  Liszt  Rhapsody?  If  you 
and  soon  married  Mr.  Green,  manager  of  ,  think  a  minute  you  will  see  how  dread- 
the  Dublin  Theatre  and  one  of  Dublin's  j  fully  conventional  our  programs  are. 

"But  what  about  the  accessories  or 


100 

wife, 

stitut 

iter  dies.  The  pseudo ^count  is'  ti^n' ~PiaVinV\hrtlUe  "plrt7n  the  Van 
"*t?™^*tr£l"^Z'^*«*™  <>f  "Dick  Whltt.ngton"  at  th. 


his  wife,-~aria"who  .had  escaped  iron* a|dermen 

e  institution  some  time  befote,  and|    T  remember  geeln(?  the  ,ady  ,„  que9 


vho  later  dies, 
hown 

ral  warnings  given  by  the  woman  lnj  theatre  "RanC^T>HtMn""^-lv  in  1R7« 

*Ue  before  her  death  which  are  Ueedej  ^aftb.^a^re Jo^a^eeablt I  conventional'  benches.-mereiy. "  I 


o\ir  concert  rooms?  Are  they  any  bet- 
ter? We  go  in  hottest  weather,  and  sit 
like  so  many  swallows  on  a  telegraph 
wire  listening  to  conventional  music,  on 
■  I  conventional  benches,  merely,  I  sup- 
i  who  is  In  love  with  tht  unfof  kunate1  V™*™*  a"d.,man"er-    The  name  was  b«ause  our  ancestors  sat  on.  in 

wife     These  two  are united I  wh  en  th|  siven  *s  Sudlow   (not  Sudloe)   in  the    some  •  cases,    the  very  same  benches. 
I  rfrl  becomes  a  widow  through  the  villain1  Pj*ybl"s-   Jt  was  soon  after  announced    And  what  is  more,  we  look  mostly  as 
t^g  cr^a^  to  Mr.  Michael    bored   as   they   must  have  looked.  I 

will  "feature"  Florence  La  Badie.,  Now  Gu"n  (J}ct  Oreen).  who  with  his  brother   haVe  seen  about  two  generations  of 
there  is  only  striking,  vital  character  ii^  under  the,  style  of  J  &  M.  Ounn,  were!  them,  so  can  vouch  for  this,  only  per- 
Wilkie  Collins's  romance-Count  Foscol  I?sse*s,°f  bo*h  tne  Theatre  R°yal  and !  haps  we  today  do  not  appear  so  sanc- 
The  other  villain  is  a  mere  lay  figure         Gaiety,  the  two  leading  playhouses    thnonious  as  they  appeared!  But  that  is 
'  We  are  informed  that  the  settings  wilt  of  the  Irish  metropolis.   Mrs.  M.  Gunn,  |  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  What 
■  be   "atmospheric"   and  the  pUy  will  following  her  marriage,  retired  from  the ;  I  think  is  necessary  now,  with  a  view 
'  •urely  entertain     "Generally  :».  melo^  etage,  never  reappearing  except  at  rare    to  the  future  and  the  greatest  hap- 
drama  embracing  social  intrigue  proved  intervals  to  help  in  a  charity  perform-    plness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  that 
i  popular."  ;  ance.  ;4H  this  should  be  changed.   We  should 

'  \nd  what  is  to  be  said  of  Geqrge  Loan  Whatever  may  have  been  the  "queer  >aim  at  making  our  concert  rooms  places 
»'  Tucker's  "I  Believe"?  It  has  a'  high  ana  experience"  hinted  at  by  the  writer  ,'i„  which  we  potentially  may  be  com- 
raoral  purpose.    "'I  Believe'  is  one  of  quoted,  she.  in  social  life,  gained  thepfortable  while  we  listen  to  music,  be  it 


those  pictures  which  cause  one  to  sway,  esteem  of  her  neighbors  as  a  prudent 
almost  instinctively  to  the  tiheory  boI1  and  respectable  matron,  active  in  be- 
often  denied,  that  the  screen  Is  sooner  nevolent  movements,  and  gracing  with 
or  later  certain  to  become  the  medium  excellent  tact  and  discretion  the  social 
for  propaganda  above  all  els e  —  thatii  functions  in  which,  owing  to  her  hus- 
•  even  its  value  as  vehicle  for  etntertain-  bands  prominent  position  in  local  af- 
ment  will  be  subordinated  to  th«>  lessons!  fairs,  she  was  often  called  upon  to  take 
it  will  teach.  We  realize,  however,  that  Part.  It  is  possible  she  may  be  still 
to  become  absolutely  effective  iind  safd  living.  I  have  not  seen  any  mention 
as  a  teacher,  the  screen  must  be  ultH  of  her  death  in  the  Irish  or  English 
mately  removed  from  the  speculative!  papers.  OKION. 
and  financial."  There  is  the  story  of  the  Noddle  Island,  June  28. 
"conflicting  forces  of  religion  and  athe-!  ■ 

Jsm  against  a  background  of  eorfiid  Don-  Mr  Robin  H.  Degge  of  the  Dondon 
don.  A  man  of  science,  a  cold-blooded  DalIy  Telegraph  paid  tribute  to  the 
,  and  material  thinker,  endeavors  to  win:  m)Jmory  of  Mme.  Carreno: 
ri  converts  to  his  godless  creed.  "There  lsi  "it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the 
a  litttle  mission  near  his  meeting  place,  lramorta,  Teresa  Carreno,  greatest  pi- 
presided  oyer  by  an  elderly  clergyman  anlst  of  her  sex  and  tlme  and  one  of  the 
and  his  faithful  son  Stephen.  To  save  world.s  truly  gl;eat  playerg.  has  passed 
a  girl  of  the  slums.  Stephen  marries  her ,  away  from  ollr^mldgt.  Yet  such  would 
and  in  other  ways  Indicates  his  goodness.  aeem  to  be  the  c        and  the  world  Ia 

-T!^.*1^"1.?!,--  i^_a__^»2'?f?r!i  infinitely  the  worse.   As  player  and  as 

human  being,   Carreno   (for  she  was 
great    enough    to    have    the  prefix, 
dropped  )  was  of  the  very  elect.  .  .  .  [ 
With  her  audiences  she  was  eternally  ( 
popular,  and  in  a  sense  she  carried  on 
I  the  'tradition'  of  her  sex,  .  which  had 


lively  or  severe. 

"I  want  a  mixture  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
promenade  concerts^  but  wi$h  more 
comfortable  seating  accommodation,  and 


Malernite." 
"No  one  'woullr"^ 
course,  that  there  is  the  same  war- If 
time    call    for    Brieux's     The  Three 
Daughters'  as  there  was  for  his  'Dam- 
aged   Goods."     Intentionally  childless^ 
marriages  are  not  the  crying  evil  of 
the  moment  here  or  in  France.  One 
doubts  if  even  the  play's  lighter  satire 
upon  the  marriage  of  convenience  in  a 
bourgeois  household  Is  quite  as  much! 
to  the  point  now  as  It  once  was.  Butt 
•The  Three  ;  Daughters'  remains  quite 
apart  from  its    'blue-book'  purposes. 
Such  a  magnificent  acting  play,  and  so 
bright  and  racy  a  genre-comedy,  that 
one  quite  agreed  with  last  night's  audi- 
ence in  being  very  thankful  indeed  that 
the  chance  of  the  Brleux  Vogue  had 
been  seized  for  its  sake.    One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  the  even- 
ing was  the  entirely  cheery  and  bril- 
liant  fashion   in   which   the  comedy 
parts  were  received.  There  was  a  rat- 
tling—almost farcical— jollity  of  satire 
right  up  to  the  verge  of  horror.  Pos- 
sibly the  audience  did  not  take  even 
the  serious  parts  quite  seriously  enough 
in    every    case.     Possibly   they  werel 
right.    With  all  Its  trenchant  sincerity]! 
of  motive,  the  play  has  a  certain  falsityp 


comiortaoie  seating  accommodation,  ana    --  -  erated  cynicism.    These  thret 

E  «^rti"ii!r^eri:J!:^!?^^    aaughUrs!  Angela,  the  wanton;  Caro- 

line,  the  unloved;  and  Julie,  the  mar 
rled,  are  too  obviously  just  a  trio  o 


Mr.  Frank  Armstrong,  organist  to  the 
Aeolian  Hall.    At  both  of  these  I  can  be 

happy.   I  can  lose  myself  in  the  solace  of  ™^j--xampies.    The  constructive  op 

my  pipe  if  I  am  bored  with  the  music   If  ^."L  of  'Damaged  Goods'  is.  atten, 

I  don't  particularly  want  to  watch  Miss  ^^^p^^dfrachievement.  How" 

Koskoviski.  or  whatsoever  the  name  aUa  ttr  pwro  no. 

dance  Gounod's  'Ave  Maria,'  I  can  pull!  ever,   n»""«s        *  ..  , 

away  and  lose  myself  protem.  But  if  I  cleverness  of  the  play,  and  the  brll 


turns  the  scales  against  the  scientist 
Gedge,  and  he  is  almost  mobbed.  Ste- 
phen saves  him  and  Is  hurt.  Gedge  takes 
him  to  his  own  house.  There  he  chats 
with  his  rival  and  plants  a  seed  of  doubt 
In  the  young  man's  mind.    At  that  mo 


away  and  lose  myself  protem 
do  want  to  hear  Mr.  Armstrong  play 
that  wonderful  organ  with  a  skill  the 
more  surprising  because  I  have  tried  my 
hand  at  it  myself  without  making  much 
of  a  'Job'  of  it.  I  can  listen  and  still  be 
comfortable  without  looking  priggish. 

"Now,  it  is  not  only  the  mere  fact  that 
one  can  smoke  at  these  concerts  that 
makes  for  happiness  denied  one  at  the 
more  formal  affairs.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  concerts  themselves  have  a  'body' 
which  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  con- 
ventional about  it.  At  Mr.  Armstrong's 
concerts  on  Sunday  evenings  our  de- 
lightful enthusiast,  Thomas  Atkins,  Esq 


llance  of  the  playing.  As  Julie,  Miss 
Ethel  Irving  repeats  her  tremendous 
performance  of  12  years  ago  with  notj 
a  whit  less  power,  and,  if  anything,  a, 
surer  command  of  the  lighter  comedy."] 
William  Archer  some'years  ago  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  Brleux  in  "The  Thred 
Daughters  of  M.  Dupont"  was  logics 
ridden.  "Every  character  is  a  term  inj 
a  syllogism,  every  scene  is  dictated  bj* 
an  Imperious  craving  for  symmetry. 
•  *  *  Why  has  providence  blessed  M.i 
Dupont  with  'three  fair  daughters  andj 
no  more'?  Because  providence  foresaw^, 
exactly  the  number  M.   Brieux  wouldl 


or  Tom  Bowling,  Esq.,  may  come  in  as  require  for  his  demonstration.  Are  th 

fancy  pleases  him,  and  bring  his  wife  or  not  three  courses  open  to  a  penniless 

his  going-to-be  wife  with  him.  The  fact  woman  in  our  social  system-marriage, 

that  no  charge  is  made  for  admission  is  wage-earning  industry  and  wage-earn- 

a  good  point,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  an  j  ing  profligacy?   Well,  M.  Dupont  must 

essential  one  for  comfort,  though  I  be-  have  one  daughter  to  represent  each  or 

lieve  it  to  be  unique.  On  these  Sunday  |  those  contingencies. 


Julie   has  illus- 


ment  Stephen  touches  a  live  wire,  and'  prevlously  raised  Sophle  Menter  to  the 
5«™  he,  and  the  scentist  drop  to  the  topmost  rungs  of  the  ,adder.  The  Men- 
f.  JiJS  m  *  a  re^ed'  but  f?*^*)  ter  star  waned  as  that  of  Carreno 
!?«  2?  5«        *  t    G1nfe,  tta«  waxed  in  more  or  less  recent  years, 

no  can  do  what  the  m Ulster  s  God  re-  .  ,-,„  _,„_  _,v_  „„  j„  ♦„*_,♦», 

fuses  to  do— give  back  the  boy's  life.1  and  Ca"-eno  it  was  who  made  the  path 
He  makes  good,  but  produces 
evil  intelligence,  without  a 
Koe»  about  the  city  doing  ev 

ln«:f    when   oven   tv,i»  wnrot   t„m    f,,.„       "uarreno  nan  a  wonaenui  cuimiianu    t  ... 

KS  proving'Te  poweriessness  ot  \ ^  *  P'*"??"*-  Her  technique,  which  %>\Q  show  0°ur  superiority_and  if  so.  .  .  •  'Symmetry  of  »ym™try.  all  is 
when  it  Is  unleavened  by  any  good.  he|  was  of  the  kind  known  to  newspapers  as  dlsp0sed.  listen  to  people  like  Miss  Lilian  |  symmetry'  in  the  poetics  of  M.  Brieux. 
goes  to  Gedge.  who  cannot  help  him  to!  'spacious.'  was  of  the  Rubinstein  order,  I  Hoare  and  Mr  Percy  Kahn.  two  of  the  But  life  does  not  fall  into  such  obvious 
regain  his  belief  in  God.    Then  the  little  her  temperament  was  superb,  and  her)  cleverest  musicians  after  their  kind  we(  patterns." 

whole  style  was  majestic,  as  was  her.  nave  eVer  seen. 


personal  appearance.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven'  if  I  quote  one  personal  rem- 
iniscence of  many,  for  at  one  time  we 
were  firm  friends,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  we  had  not  seen  each  other  for 
several  years  recently.  It  happened  that 
I  was  deputed  to  write  the  biocraphy 
of  Carreno  for  a  well-known  dictionary. 
This  I  wrote,  and  a  proof  of  it  arrived 
at  my  house  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  out  to  a 


wife  from  the  slums  is  reminded  to  pray 
— they  all  do  so — and  he  is  restored. 
Stephen,  In  an  act  of  kindness,  falls  a 
distance  and  is  evidently  killed.  Here 
wo  are  made  aware  that  it  was  all  a 
vision  shared  by  the  scientist  and  Ste- 
lihun  during  their  temporary  insensibil- 
ity from  the  shock.  The  materialist  is 
convinced ;  the  burden  of  his  prayer  is 
'Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief !'  It  ends  With  all  acknowledging 
the  supreme  power."" 

"Some  of  the  comedy 
proach  the  burlesque 
■plte  of  this,  we  should  ,. 

Iron  Claw"  and  "The  Crimson  Stain."'  party  was  none  other  than  Carreno 
Nothing  can  be  funnier  than  the  actions  and  to  my  greater  delight  I  was  her 
of  the  doctor  when  unconsciously  he  Is  luncheon  partner,  as  it  were.  During 
the  desperate  villain  and  the  leader  of  luncheon  I  remembered  the  proof,  and 
the  gang  that  Includes  a  seductively  mentioned  It  td  Carreno.-with  the  result 
writhing,  twisting,  clinging  vampire,  that  I  was  compelled  to  show  It  to  her 
Tiie  hand-action  and  facial  contortions;  later,  after  the  meal.  While  she  was 
of  the  physician's  butler  are  alone  reading  it  she  burst  into  a  peal  of  the 
wo.'th  thi  price  of  admission.  most   hilarious,    joyous   laughter,  the 

There  was  exhibited  In  76  cinemato-  sound  of  which  lingers  with  me  stilj 
graph  theatres  of  London  last  month  a    Of  course,  I  had  to  discover  the  reason 


If  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Bowling  are  paul  £laudel's    "L'Annonce   falte  a 

made  comfortable  in  body  and  mind'  Marie.<     (••The    Tidings    Brought  to 

In  this  kind  of  way,  why  on  earth  should  Mary„)    a  mystical  play  In  a  prologue 

hot  a  miserable  old  critio  like  myself  and  fQur  acts>  Engilsh  translation  by 

be  made  happy  also  on  similar  lines  . .  Morgan  sill,  wai  produced  at  the 

Why  should  I  be  compelled  by  the  slings  strand  Theatre.  London,  June  10,  by 

and  arrows— especially  the  arrows— of  thg  Pioneer  piayers.    The   Pall  Mall 

a  paiticulaiiy  outrageous  fortune  to  sit  Gazette.  "Viewed  merely  as  a  mystical 

like  a  mummy  in  a  case  to  hear  music  m  the  work  lg  of  surpassing  beauty, 

which   I    have   heard    year   In.    year  Ag  a'     .       ,tg  dramatic  construction 

out,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when  mucn  t0  be  deslrea.  Like  all  the 


ly  characters  ap-  luncheon  party,  so  I  slipped  it  into  ray  thls  kind  ot  thing  is  as  obsolete  as  the  writings  of  paui  ciaudel  it  Is  full  of 
in  make-up."  In  pocket.  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  dodo?  why  cannot  the  superior  con-  ^  religious  feeling;  yet  it  has  not 
>uld  prefer  "The1  the' first  person  I  saw  on  arrival  in  the    certs  make  for  superior  comfort?    In-  spectacular  appeal  of  'The  Miracle.' 


food  economy  film  called  "Everybody's 
Business."  The  picture  play  shows  how 
*'a  self-satlsfled  middle-class  man  got 
»id  of  an  idea  that  the  appeal  for  econ- 
omy of  food  was  not  meant  for  people 
like  himself."  He  is  converted  by  a 
dream  of  submarine  attacks  on  food 


'My  dear  friend,  your  chronology  Is  all 
i  wrong,'  said  the  divine  musician;  'you 
have  married  me  first  to  a  boy  who  was 
I  not  even  born  when  I  really  was  mar- 
ried to  his  uncle!'  Carreno  married  two 
personages  of  the  name  of  Tagliapietra 
—hence  my  muddle.    A  glorious  artist 


ships  and  of  long  bread  queues."  There  i  she  was.   Her  place  will  not  easily  be 

arc  glimpses  of  actual  Incidents  of  the !  filled,   for  those  whose  memory  goes 

war.    The  prime  minister,  Bonar  Law,  back,  down  10  long  years,  perhaps  nev- 

aml  Kennedy  Jones  are  shown  urging ;  er!  God  rest  her." 
thj  need  of  a  reduced  consumption  of 


food.  Norman  McKlnnel  plays  the  man 
that  needs  conversion,  Gerald  du  Mau- 
ricr  Is  a  soldier  son  home  on  leave  for 
whom  a  special  dinner  is  arranged.  ' 
Mathcson  Lang,  Miss  Mary  Rorke,  Miss  I 
Renee  Kelly  and  Miss  Gwynne  Herbert  [ 
eiv  in  the  picture-story.  The  whole  of 
[the  hiring  fees  received  from  exhibi- 


deed,  why  should  there  be  any  discom 
fort  In  our  modern  concert-rooms 
Why9  Merely  because  they  are  only 
concert-rooms  and  concerts,  and  not 
at  all  modern.  They  are  as  immovable 
as  the  Pyramids,  as  fixed  in  their  ever- 
lasting seats,  as  it  were,  as  the  Bristol 
organist  when  he  won  his  case  against 
the  corporation  years  ago  (whereby 
hangs  a  tale),  and  as  immutable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  And 
it  Is  just  this  which  this  little  article 
is  Intended  to  attempt  to  rectify.  Do 
let  us  move  in  the  matter.  Let  us  get 
rid  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  hideous 
conventionality  of  the  concert-room  and 
the  concert  program.  At  vocal  recitals 
we  really  do  not  want  a  Babel  of  ton- 
gues, and  least  of  all  that  our  own- 
should  be  relegated  to  the  end;  and 
piano  players  really  may  be  invited  to 
note  that  there  are  other  quite  good 
composers  than  the  half-dozen  usually 
selected.  Will  no  one  'set  a  fashion 
now— yes,  now— for  after- the- war  con- 
certs' Let  us  hang  the  old  thinks  up 
for  a  while  and  try  the  new;  date  the 
Renaissance'  from  now.   Think  it  over' 


Mr.  Legge  in  the  Dally  Telegraph  of 
June  9  made  some  remarks  about  con- 
certs and  concert  halls  that  will  appeal 
to  many  in  this  city.* 

"Many  odd  ideas  have  crossed  my 
mind  during  the  recent  hot  weather  as 
to  whether  our  general  concerts  arei 

,  made  as  atractlve  to  the  public  as  they  Notes  About  the 
tions  are  given,  after  deducting  the  cost)  might,  nay,  should  be.  I  know  that  the  c+a«™»  TWnsip 
of  printing  the  copies,  to  three  charities.  |   scason  is  supposed  to  be  over— season       oxage,  musio 

The  picture  was  released  for  the  coun-    forsooth!  The  season  which  began  in  &n(j  JlugjciailS  Brieux  was  pro- 

try  on  June  13.  I   m4  has  never  yet  stopped   and  music  the  Ambassadors,  London,  on 

At  a  London  theatre  that  will  soon     has    ben    continuous   for   thk-ee  solidl 


"The  Three 
Daughters  of  M. 
Dupont,"  by 


At  a  London  tneaire  mai   win  nas    ue»    whl.uuwuo    .~  —   arlantation  was  bv  St  John 

pass  over  to  the  cinema,  topical  pictures  years.  There  were  forty  concerts  given  June  S.  The  adaptation  was  t>y  bt  jomi 
of  the  daily  events  will  be  shown.  There     m  London  during  the  present  week.    Hankln.    The  play,  which  is  dated  189., 

is  look  like  the  season  being }',„.,  performed  in  London  "In  »uppo»ed|  it,  to  \ iolajne.  tor  eif 
trow  not    But  this  is  a  dogres-   -  "        .    10n-    hv  „,p  otaEe  |    cave.     "This  happens 

e  point  Is  that  just  now  we  are!  Privacy"  in  March.  m>  night,  and  the  leprous 


will  be  an  attempt  to  illustrate  views  of     Does  thl 
the  day  and  the  hour.   The  promoters  of     over?  I 
the  scheme  say:  "We  are  going  to  Ultra-     sion.  Th 


the  spectac  

nor  the  quaint  mediaeval  simplicity  of 
'Everyman.'  " 

The  Stage:  "This  piece  ot  ecstatic 
transcendentalism  Is  but  fitfully  dra-! 
matic  and  terribly  long-winded,  for  all 
the  literary  graces  of  its  interminably 
long  speeches.  It  may  be  said  or, 
Ciaudel  as  of  one  of  his  characters, 
'This  man  talks  well,'  and  his  person-^ 
ages  instead  of  following  the  injunc-.j 
tion,  'Stand  not  on  the  order  of  your 
going,  but  go  at  once,'  don't  go,  and 
Keep  on  talking." 

The  chief  characters  are  Violalne, 
beautiful  and  innocent,  who  becomes  a' 
leper;  the  mason  and  church  architect, 
Pierre,  whom,  though  he  is  known  tol 
be  a  leper,  the  girl  kisses  on  the  Hps 
and  thus  contracts  the  desease;  Vlo- 
laine's  jealous  and  vindictive  sister, 
Mara,  who  saw  the  kiss,  gh-en  because, 
as  Violalne  said.  "He  Was  so  sad  and  I 
was  so  happy."  Vlolaine's  father,  start-j^ 
Ing  on  a  pilgrimage,  gave  her  to  his 
rough  right-hand  man,  Jacques,  who  Is 
loved  by  Mara.  She  conspires  with  her 
mother  to  tell  him  about  the  kiss.  "On 
the  day  of  her  betrothal  Violalne. 
though  Pierre  is  cured  speedily,  has  tol 
own  to  Jacques  that  her  soul  alone  is 
for  him,  and  to  show  him  'the  white 
flower'  of  leprosy  beginning  to  disfigurel 
her  beautiful  boSy."  Jacques  leads  herj 
to  the  place  reserved  for  lepers. 
marries  Mara,  but  cannot  forget  Vio  I 
laine.  who  he  thought  had  been  unH 
faithful.  Mara's  child  dies.  She  takes 
to  Violaine.   for  eight  years  In  aJ. 

on  Christmas} 


i  i 


tion,  as  it  were." 

The  Russian  Art  Film  Company  pro- 
poses to  "popularize"  novels  by.  Tur 


foe  the 'evening  papers  edition  by  edl-    supposed  "^be*  taking 'stock  of  our  mu- 1  S  o  cie  ty^T  he  St  as; 


one,  forced  to 

;  Three  Daughters'  the  things  that  reauy  |    Mara  hag  apparently  an  access  of  myf 


surely  ought,  to  be  taking  stock  likewise  i  ii»i.tc.  r~ and  to  the  di(fi-  I    ncai  rapture.  i«.        u  <~~-^~-  T~£Z 

of  J  those  things  which  count  in  the|  Feniinist^Movement^and  to^the^  ^     ^  }^g^  ^  rende^oj,.^ 


enteff.  Tolstoi,  Dostoievsky,  Pushkin,     tnatter  of  attractiveness  by  and  to  mu-  culty  wl- 

sic.  It  is  really  high  time  that  we  saw  I  the  century,  at.  any   fj 


.Andriert  and  other  Russians  in  this 
i  country.  "Xo  one  can  fall  to  realize  the 
spectacular  possibilities  of  Tolstoi's 
'War  and  Peace.'  "  Will  "The  Kreutzer 
Sonata"  be  filmed? 


vith    decency   and   propriety  to 
:n  of  a  change  in  the  common-    abw^  ^^uway  aIone>  and  to  the  vexed! 


place  arrangement^  an^average^  re-  ,  as 


To*  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 
la  tho  issue  of  the  Sunday  Herald  of 


wife  should  | 

cltal  programme,    we  musu  "I  ^t  be  something  more  than  merely 

the  old  order  of  the  English  songs  be-  ^ 

1.     ' v  '      _   . ,        .  „,  fr\\ 


mistress'   in  one.  i 

Ing  placed  last  in  a  program am-  i  ^-^^.s"' not  "fortify  herself  with  the 
.   well,  why  should  every  singer  insist  in      "  llne8  of   Portia,   great   Cato  s  | 

\  Providing  four  groups  o,  songs  repre-    ^  matrimonla  Jangles 


hands  back  to  Mara  a  living  child,  with 
eyes,  not  black  like  those  o\  the  dead 
one,  but  blue,  like  those  of  Violaine, 
seemingly  giving  birth  to  it  in  an  'Im- 
maculate Conception.'  after  the  manner  f 
of  Mary  Mother.  As  the  author  has 
provided  this  miracle  for  us,  lie  might  | 
have  given  another  in  the  healing  of 
Violaine;  but  she  is  found  moribund, 
cast  Into  a  sand  pit  by  Pierre,  who 


i  Tune  24,  commenting  on  certain  burW  .  senting  (however  badly)  four  different      a  h  A  ^nln  Malraut.  who  deliberately  — — 
esque  actresses ^  appearing  in  New  Torkj    „at,ons7  What  is  the  matter  with  our    ^  her  the  mlngledjoys  and  pangs     ^^^f^^^^'  ^^"2 


ind  Boston  in  the  60'3  and  70's  of  the 


,  All  this  means,  let  Us_  get  awayl  of    motherhood.  JuUen  Br.gnac's    .  e-  ^  ^  ^  of  mann 

Hazel  Jones  took  the  part  of  Viola 


tast  century,  a  certain  writer,  whose'    from  a  petty  convention.  As  for  pian-|       rdlng  0f  his  wife  Lucie  as  but  a  L 
,1  name  was  not  given,  was  credited  with,    ists  can  they  not  let  the  sleeping  Beet-    £nlld_bearing  machine  being  the  other 
^Ifte   following:    "iirFsk-   Sudloe   was   n      hov'en    or    Chopin    li<-'.'   Can    they    not    farKt  qf  the  aaine^^Mblem  shown  in. 


Sowerby'„ 
thai  just 


Theatre,  London,  June  7. 
Mall  Gasette:  "it  gays  very 
ed.  for  the  sureness,  of  Miss 
touch  upon  our  heartstrings 

.    for  once   one   would  have 

wished  dramatic  conscience  to  go  hang 
and  let  the  baby  live!    He  or  ahe— one 
leally  forgets,  and  it  does  not  essential- 
cv,  ,niatter   which— was   Sheila's  babv. 
Snella  was  a  pretty,  guideless,  romantic 
young  typlat.  whom  Mark  Holds  worth 
had  married.    Like  a  good  few  other 
young  wives  of  her  description  she  did 
not  get  on  too  well  with  her  husband'!* 
elegant    relations    especially    as  she 
learned  from  Mark's  cousin,  Sybil'  .that 
£y,  ™*d  onIy  married  so  as  to  have 
a  child.  At  this  Shellba  was  unforgiving, 
even  after   the   arrival   of   the  'little 
stranger.'  But  when  the  baby  died— ah. 
then.    It  Is  all  very  pretty,  witty,  and 
sweetly   sentimental.  .  We  cannot  see . 
why  Mark  and  Sheila  could  not  have  ■ 
made  it  up  without  the  baby  dving.  ' 
Must  a  baby  die  for  every  little  mis- 
understanding   between    husband  and 
iiV    StiI1,  U  is  a11  c"irmlngly  done, 
with  all  sorts  of  tender,  poignant,  little 
feminine  touches,  where  the  authoress  ' 
of  'John  Rutherford  and  Son'  shows  just 
that  freedom  and  grace  within  conven- 
tion that  is  the  most  reliable  recipe  for 
success.    Miss  Fay  Compton  has  never 
played  anything  better  than  this  wide- 
eyed  little  typist,  who  was  at  heart  a 
child  until  motherhood  awoke  the  wom- 
an in  her.    Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  was  the 
ideal  Mark,  with  his  quiet  strength  and 
unfailing  'gentleman  of  English'  touch  " 
The  Times:  "The  'comic  relief  duly  pays 
It3  little  call  in  each  act  on  its  way  to 

a  dinner  party  or  just  to  take  tea  or  |°""«  »"«'uuerg  in  a  more  serious  light, 
(as  they  say  in  Mr.  Henrv  James's  later;  I  /V:  tntrd  13  to  contain  historical  and 
novels)  whatever.    Perhaps  the  misun-  'Philosophical  works,  and  the  f«,,rfv,  --j 
derstandings  are  a  little  babyish  even  for 
this  Innocent  kind  of  entertainment." 

"The  Mouse  in  the  Larder."  a  com- 
edy in  four  acts,  by  Arthur  T.  Colman 
was  produced  at  the  Gaiety.  Manchester. 
Eng..  on  June  11.  "This  new  comedy  is 
at  times  amusing,  and  exploits  the  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  two  people  are  jus- 
tified in  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  being  unable  to  get  married  be- 
cause the  husband  of  the  woman  refuses 
to  divorce  her.  The  main  idea,  however, 
concerns  a  scheming  young  lady,  typist 


i  *  may  fWrrff  _ 

t  hero,  after  the  recipe 
srley,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  doubtless  the  'missing  heir'  theme 
would  naturally  suggest  Itself.  But 
really  Mr.  Vat-hell  should  have  cudgelled 
his  brains  for  something  fresher  and 
more  genuine  than  the  verv  stale  trick- 

f«w"S  £e  haf  t!'Immed  11  wlth-  a"*  shal- 
low characterization  and  dull  dialogue. 
«  £  CuSe  the  'mlss"ig  heir'  Is  Albert 
11°,  ■  w°  barbs'  at  Swashcombe-on- 
lXe    open    with    the  inevitable 

15-  5  ?op;  Jhen  he  comes  to  town  as1 

fr£n  £Im°£  M0tti8font-  Then  he  hears 
tii?y  ,a  screen-°h,  that  screen  !- 

«,.*!  iS  bfins  swind'ed  by  his  elegant 
supposed  relations.  Then,  of  course  he 
turns  out  to  be  not  the  heir  at  all  his 
supposed  mother  having  adopted  him 
Th«  Ziff  h.iV,  °Wn  baby'  wh0  had  died. 
n%L£»  ■  thing,is  Just  ^e  worn  old 
novelette  r.gmarole."  H.  B.  Irving  took 
the  part  of  Mott. 

inTqetnclSho!:iated  Preas's  correspondent 
In  Stockholm  announces  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  manuscripts 
left  unpublished  by  the  late  August 
Strindberg  has  proceeded  so  far  that 
preparation,  have  been  nearly  com- 
pleted for  the  printing.  The  result  will 
be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Swe- 
dish author's  already  known  works. 
Manuscripts  found  available  will  com- 
prise five  volumes.  The  first  volume  will 
contain  three  complete  dramas  and  a 
number  of  dramatic  fragments.  The 
second  volume  will  contain  poems,  short 
narratives  and  a  number  of  sketches- 
little  more  than  a  memoranda— which 
are  said  to  throw  an  intimate  light  on 
Strindberg.  The  last  three  volumes  will 
jsnow  Strindberg  in  a  more  serious  light. 


philosophical  works,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  will  be  devoted  to  the  author's  ex- 
cursions into  the  fields  of  occultism  and 
natural  philosophy. 


Now  that  the  chorus  of  birds  is  hush- 
ing It  is  easier  to  distinguish  two  who 
are  giving  tongue  against    the  back- 
ground of  silence.  As  the  blackbird  has 
the  same  scale  of  note  as  man,  and  the 
same  intervals,  one  can  write  his  notes 
on  the  five  lines  of  human  music-paper. 
It  appears,  then,  that  one  blackbird  has 
iypiac   one  phrase,  and  sticks  to  it.    A  black- 
and  private  secretary,  who  flatters  her  jbird  in  Sussex  this  June  is  singing  all 
master,   and   makes  herself  so  indls-    day  long,  and  part  of  what  is  for  us 
pensable  to  him  that  when  domestic 
trouble  ensures,  she  tries  to  dominate 
the  position  by  becoming  the  mouse  in 
the  domestic  larder.    There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  theme,  and  the  comedy  at 
times  is  incoherent  and  the  characters 
labored.   There  is  also  a  want  of  natural 
smoothness  in  the  general  running." 


"Driftwood,"  a  new  four-act  play  by 
Laurence  Eyre,  was  produced  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  25-30.  An  immigrant 
girl  is  a  bit  of  driftwood  in  a  great  city. 
"The  action  takes  place  in  the  home  of 
Becky,  the  girl  in  one  of  the  gilded  pal- 
aces, common  to  every  large  city,  and 
also  in  the  home  of  Becky  the  woman, 
after  she  has  won  out  in  her  struggle 
with  the  world."  Fay  Baintor  took  the 
leading  part. 

Has  Mr.  Sterling  Mackinlay  discov- 
ered a  snake  charmer  among  his  pupils? 

Because,  on  Saturday  next,  his  operatic 

society  is  reviving,  at  the  King's  Hall, 

Audran's  "The  Grand  Mogul,"  and  it 

was  in  this  opera,  some  30-odd  years 

ago,  that  the  late  Florence  St.  John 

startled  the  first-night  audience  at  the 

Comedy  by  appearing  in  the  leading 

role  with  a  "real  live"  snake  coiled 

around  her  neck.  It  gave  them,  one  re- 
calls, a  creepy  sensation.    The  present 

day  public,  grown  accustomed  to  thrills, 

would  probably  be  less  sensitive.— Don- 
_  don  Daily  Telegraph. 
I    Arthur  Hopkins  will  produce  early  In 

August  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New 

York,  "The  Deluge,"  adapted  by  Frank 

Allen  from  the  Scandinavian  play  of 

Henning  Berger.    Robert  E.  Jones  will 

design  the  decorations.    The  Dramatic 

MWror  informs  us  that  the  play  treats 

in  a  cynical  manner  of  the  morals  and 

manners  of  mankind  as  specifically  re-! 

lated  to  a  group  of  sinful  men  and  [-<-"«•«*«»•»  rn 
women,   confronted  by  grave  danger.-  fTne  Stage,  June  14 

"Tn  tV.<*  ^rAD/.nA^  „    «  ~  _  J  I.  ■    1.    x.  .  -*»        TT„    »  ~     r   «j  . 


the  night,  the  first  six  notes  of  that  old 
Scots  tune,  "The  Campbells  are  Com- 
ing." Man  and  bird  may  very  possibly, 
and  in  this  case  did,  hit  upon  the  self- 
same phrase.  But  the  bird  never  goes 
on.  Dividing  our  attention  with  the 
blackbird  is  a  little  bore— can  you  guess 
his  name?  It  is  not  the  yellowhammer, 
whose  "Very-little-bread-and-no-cheese" 
wearies  the  ear  somewhat  later  in  the 
summer.  But  it  is  as  tedious,  more  in- 
defatigable, and  no  more  beautiful  a 
singer.  Tou  cannot  count  12  between  his 
utterances  of  six  or  seven  chirps  and  a 
twirl.  All  day,  many  hours  of  the  night, 
I  have  threatened  to  expose  him.  Wh<y 
should  the  lady  in  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
be  absurd  for  ever  with  her  "eritall," 
and  this  bird  bore  us  underided?  —  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle. 

Despite  the  hot  weather,  the  success 
of  opera  in  English  in  London  is  most 
pronounced.  The  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  I 
season  at  Drury  Lane  surpasses  all  an- 
ticipations, while  crowded  houses  are 
the  rule  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany at  the  Shaftesbury.  The  present, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  first  year 
in  which .  opera  in  English  has  drawn 
large  receipts  to  Old  Drury.  As  long 
ago  as  1836  the  nightly  receipts  for  18 
representations  of  "The  Maid  of  Artols" 
averaged  more  than  £355  a  night,  no 
mean  record.  This  opera,  one  of  the 
earliest  compositions  of  Balfe,  was  pro- 
duced on  May  27,  in  the  year  named,  and 
sting  with  success,  despite  hot  weather, 
races,  morning  concerts  and  Italian 
opera,  until  July  1.  On  the  latter  date 
the  receipts  were  £47S  12s.  Gd.  Mallbran, 
as  Isoline,  the  Maid  of  Artoia,  was  a 
vast  favorite.  In  1S35  the  average  re- 1 
ceipts  for  16  performances  of  "La  Son- 
nambula"  were  £311,  and  for  10  repre- ' 
sentations  of  "Fidelio"  £330  a  night.— 


'In  the  presence  of  a  flood  which  threat 
ens  to  drown  them  all.  their  better 
natures  come  to  the  front,  and  each  is 
inspired  by  lofty  ideals  of  sacrifice  and 
heroism.  But  upon  the  'sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  deluge  they  become  again 
the  low,  parasitic  specimens  of  human- 
ity as  in  the  beginning."  This  reminds 
one  of  Renan's  declaration  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  philosophical  drama,  "The 


Up  to  June  14  performances  of  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  given 
by  Forbes-Robertson  and  other  players 
in  London,  had  netted  £11,500  for  char- 
itable purposes.  A  performance  of 
"Romance"  netted  £450  without  a  raise 
of  the  ordinary  prices. 

Albert  Chevalier  will  play  Eccles  next 
fall  in  a  provincial  tour  of  "Caste." 
Florence    Cripps,    a    chorus  girl 


•  <  — "     uicuuo.,          AUC                                             ^ '    it-:  -    '        1  ' .         gill  111 

Abbess  of  Jouarre,"  which  interested  !  "Hitchy-Koo,"  arrived  at  her  dressing 

greatly  Mme.  Duse.  for  whom  he  made  room  last  night  with  a  small  piece  of 

a  different  ending.   Renan  declared  that  !  blue  pasteboard  which  she  had  picked 

if  the  world  knew  surely  that  it  would  !up  as  she  left  her  limousine.   It  proved 

come_to  an  end  in  a  few  days,  there  |to   be  a  subway  ticket.     Miss  Cripps 


would  be  a  universal  outbreak  of  love, 
as  the  word  was  understood  by  the 

j  French  of  20  or  30  years  ago. 

William  Faversham,  actor-manager, 
will  produce  in  New  York  next  Septem- 
ber Dion  Calthrope's  "The  Old  Country" 
and  then  taking  the  leading  role,  played 
In  London  by  Gerald  Du  Maurler.  About 
Oct.  1  Mr.  Faversham  will  produce 
Shaw's  "Misalliance."  He  will  not  play 

I  In  it. 

Mme.  Alberto  Randegger  died  some 
weeks  ago  in  London,  it  is  reported. 
As  Louise  Baldwin  she  was  well  known 
In  Boston  and  other  cities  as  a  concert 
and  choir  singer.  She  had  a  brilliant 
soprano  voice  and  a  striking  personality 


i  said  she  had  never  seen  one  before. 
New  York  Evening  World. 

Giovanni  Barbirolli,  'cellist,  made  his 
debut  June  13  in  London,  where  he  had 
taken,  scholarships.  "By  the  time  his 
tone  has  matured  to  the  same  stage  of 
ripeness  as  his  technic  he  should  be  in 
the  front  rank.  He  has  two  Invaluable 
assets,  one,  in  relation  to  his  instru- 
ment, a  startllngly  perfect,  staccato 
touch;  the  other,  in  relationship  to  his- 
art,  the  true  instinct  of  high-grade 
musicianship."  Mr.  Barbirolli,  a  British 
subject,  was  born  in  London  in  Decern- 
War,  1899. 

There  Is  a  certain  type  of  pianist  that  I 
does  not  aspire  to.  compete  with  the 

if   ;  — 0  fv.ouuauij.     Titans,  but  alms  at  oleaslntr  our  ears  i 

n^h!,iS^rl<ay'  HumPty-Dumpty."  /fro  such  belongs  Miss  Mafia  Seguel 
produced  at  the  Savoy,  London,  June  14  /whose  nlavi^o-  «f  vr  ♦  \.  ,  OKfuel' 
is  desrrlherl  as  a  lifoio.o  Kit  r         P«a>mg  of  Mozart  has  long  been  I 

tie  more  thaf/an  Issortrne^t  cognized  as  an  Institution,  on  the  part 

nlshed to£Zl£J™l%&\&  vaT    feuon*  b6CaUSe  "  httS  the  r'Sht 

niah  worn  verv  thin.   "The  aim  is  It""  «J  °,_wn  part  because  it  sets 

stamp  on  her  own  fastidiousness. 


wwheil   ft-  comes   t  o    pTL  . . 

[Study  in  F  major,  with  which  so  many 
havo  overwhelmed  us.  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  right  hand  part  the 
|mereat  ripple  over  the  keyboard,  there 
may  be  ground  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  performance,  but  the  unfamiliar 
reading  conveys  an  Impression  that  Is 
priceless  to  jaded  musical  appetites.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  June  13. 

"In  writing  for  an  eastern  potentate 
Verdi  very  rightly  conceived  Egyptian 
opera  primarily  as  a  brave  show.  In 
fact  were  'Aida'  nothing  more  than  a 
spectacle  without  the  feast  of  song 
thrown  in,  It  would  justify  its  produc- 
tion." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June  9 
headed  Its  review  of  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
tlcana"  and  "Pagllacci":  "Old  Favor- 
itles  :  Chestnut  Saturday  at  Drury  Lane." 
Of  the  former  opera,  it  said  it  does  not 
wear  badly,  but  it  discovered  that  the 
Intermezzo  Is. "rather  threadbare."  "II. 
Trovatore"  was  described  as  lacking 
dramatic  interest;  "It  has  the  worst  plot 
of  any  opera  in  his  (Beecham's)  reper- 
tory."       .  .^fi'Vf' 

Capt.  Robert  Marshall's  "His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor"  was  revived  at  the 
New  Theatre.  London,  June  14.  The 
Times  found  that  the  "careless  rapture" 
of  the  play  was  refreshing  to  recapture 
in  this  time  of  stress.  The  gaiety  had  a 
"happy  childlike  irresponsibility,"  only 
possible  in  a  time  of  peace.  "Happy 
old  days  when  you  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  notion  of 
a  Colonial  Governor  and  his  private 
secretary  and  his  A.  D.  C,  all  falling 
in  love  with  the  same  ingenue  amid 
subtropical  »egetation  and  twinkling 
stars  and  burlesque — military  alarums 
and  excursions!  Happy  old  days,  too, 
when  playwrights  were  at  the  pains  to 
contrive  ingenious  stage  pictures,  like 
that  of  the  Governor,  mounted  on  a 
barricade  of  furniture,  addressing  the 
nightingale,  whose  notes  are  found  to 
proceed  from  a  reed  and  a  glass  of 
water  manipulated  by  his  private  secre- 
tary!" Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  took  her 
old  part  of  Stella  and  Mr.  Aynesworth 
and  Dion  Bouclcault  were  again  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary. 

Edwin  Evans,  lecturing  in  London  on 
the  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Nationalism  in 
Russian  Music,"  an  object  lesson  of  the 
rises  of  nationalism  in  music  generally, 
said  that  it  was  a  rebellion  not  so  much 
against  the  predominance  of  any  par- 
ticular idiom,  German  or  other,  as 
against  the  tyranny  of  uniformity.  That 
tyranny  once  broken,  the  nationalist 
tendencies  in  Russia  began  to  wane,  and 
low  Russian  music,  wholly  emancipated, 
is  not  aggressively  Russian.  In  another 
ecture  he  showed  how  every  art- 
movement  may  be  divided  into  three 
phasejs — the  primitive,  when  a  new 
medium  comes  into  use;  the  classic, 
when  the  medium  is  ripe  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  expression;  and  the  post- 
classic,  in  which  it  seeks  to  stave  off 
exhaustion  by  means  of  extraneous 
assistance. 

I  At  a  concert  of  piano  pupils  in  Turin 
ithe  whole  program  was  devoted  to 
works  of  Cyril  Scott— piano,  violin  and 
jvocal  music. 

J  It  is  scandalous  that  artists  at  char- 
ity concerts  other  than  hospital  con- 
certs (which  are,  of  course,  not  charity' 
concerts)  should  be  invited  to  sins  or 
play  free  gratis(  and  for  nothing.  No 
profession  has  given  up  its  best  in  the 
war  time— or  even  before  it— more  freely 
than  the  musical  profession,  and  no 
profession  has  been  worked  so  hard  in 
the  cause  of  charity.  The  abuse  ought 
to  be  stopped,  and  at  once.  —  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  secured  the 
American  rights  to  "Madame  and  Her 
Godson,"  by  Hennequin  and  "Veber, 
which  was  successful  last  season  at  the 
Palais  Royal  in  Paris.  Guy  Bolton  and 
P.  G.  Wodehouse  will  make  the  Ameri- 
can version  with  music  by  Ivan  Caryll. 

Ivan  Caryll,  by  the  way,  has  arranged 
for  Gustave  Quinson  to  produce  '  The 
Misleading  Lady  in  Paris."  The  French 
version  will  be  by  Sache  Guitry. 

Frank  E.  Tours  is  now  again  the  or- 
chestra conductor  of  "Love  o'  Mike." 

The  Herald  spoke  of  Bernard  Dillon's 
assault  on  his  wife,  Marie  Lloyd,  and 
a  police  constable.  He  was  sentenced  to 
one  month's  hard  labor  and,  as  he  Is  a 
private  in  the  machine-gun  section,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  military  at  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence. 

The  Shuberts  have  put  the  operetta 
"Wie  einst  im  Mai"  in  rehearsal.  Rida 
Johnson  Young  has  adapted  it. 

Pauline  Hall  will  return  to  the  stage 
in  the  support  of  Alice  Nielsen  in 
Kitty,  Darlln'." 

Of  Saint-Saens's  piano  trio  in  E 
minor,  played  in  London,  June  13:  "it 
was  interesting  to  be  able  to  fortify 
one's  opinion  of  Saint-Saens  by  a  work 
which  is  rarely  heard;  there  was  the 
same  impeccable  counterpoint,  the 
same  irreproachable  taste  and  the 
same  restraint  on  emotion." 
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a  play  on  the  13th  of  the  mohtrr  .. 
Friday  was  considered  a  piece  of  temeri- 
ty only  to  be  followed  by  dire  results. 
The  recent  success  of  "The  Three 
Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,"  at  the  Am- 
bassadors, will  do  much,  however,  to 
break  down  this  tradition,  seeing  that 
[its  brilliant  first  night  occurred  on  a 
[Friday,  and  there  are  13  In  the  cast. 
.  One  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
company  during  rehearsals  noticed  that 
one  of  the  scenes  had  stencilled  on  the 
back:  "Mr.  Cyril  Ma.ude'8  company  In 
'Bunty  Pulls  the  String,'  "  and  he  im- 
mediately went  to  the  manager  in  great 
delight,  stating  that  he  had  encountered 
jtnis  self-same  scene  In  two  of  the  mc— 
^successful  plays  produced  in  recent 
years,  so  he  was  completely  satisfied 
pat  "The  Three  Daughters  of!  M.  Du- 
TJotit"  would  have  a  glorious  career. 
This  point  Initiates  the  outside  public 
into  one  of  the  secrets  of  theatrical 
production.  The  elaborate  scenes  one 
so  much  admires  have  In  all  probability 
done  service  in  half  a  dozen  theatres. 
The  theatrical  manager  need  have  no 
compunction  in  this  being  known,  es- 
pecially m  these  days  of  patriotic  econ- 
omy.-Pall  Mall  Gazette  June  16. 

Miss  Helene  Nera.  a'  young  French 
soprano  trained  in  London,  made  her 
debut  in  London  June  14.  Her  voice 
was  praised.  "She  has  the  defect,  rare 
in  a  frenchwoman,  of  shirking  the  ini- 
tial consonant  of  some  of  her  words. 
as  It  is  the  commonest  of  English  fail- 
ings, she  may  have  caught  it  from  her 
fellow-pupils." 

„iThe  tlt,™,of  Hcnry  Arthur  Jones's  new 
Far™'*  Zhe  Pacinsts.  a  Parable  in  * 
fa^  tn  t  Tm  be  Produced  early  next 
rail  in  London.  "The  piece  is  mainly 
satirical  in  its  motive  and  tone.  Tnd  is 
a  venture  in  a  new  genre.  It  shows 
what  happened  in  the  town  of  Market 

purWsueu\hfen  i?^'"  °f  its  clt'""» 
pursued  the  exalted  principle  of  peace 

mest?c  aPffa'e  Vh.eir  mu"'ciPal  anS  do- 
™nd  in  tho  ?•■  Th°Se  who  choose  may 
Market  tbec^'rcumstances  and  events  at 
&e8PhPeerI"Ury  ^  «M>»««ion  to  . 

-poss°Ibfv  Vo°  h6  ma,de  a  criminaI  offcnce 
dig  out  frL  KaIle<1  les«-memory-to 
works  of  an      t     I0"    the  immature 

time  but  it  has  themaSter?ieCe  for  a» 
and  contains  much  JT-  r'"g  abt>ut  « 
and   exh^mm"^  ~a!la  aIik*  clever 


however 
hearin 


that 


I  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  new  farce  "Cook" 
was  produced  first  of  all  at  Eastbourne 
(Eng.),  June  18. 

Miss  Nina  Bouclcault.  leaving  the  or- 
thodox stage,  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  variety  stage  at  the  Victoria 
Palace,  London,  June  18. 

"  'Mignon'  is  not  an  opera  to  be  taken 
very  seriously— in  the  dialogue  even  pun- 
ning is  allowed— but  it  contains  music 
that  requires  good  singing  if  It  is  to 
have  real  effect."  Will  this  London 
reviewer  kindly  point  out  the  puns  in 
the  original  libretto? 

Theatrical  folk  have  a  reputation  for 
being  superstitious,  and  most  stage  man- 
agers would  rather  resign  ,than  have 
pecock's  feathers  anywhere  en  evi- 
d°f.ce  in  a  production,  and  to  produce 


It  does  not  follow. 
-   an   he   did   was  worth 

devoted  to^  Z%\  t^rha  C°nCe" 
a  Posthumous  Trio  i'  E  ml  occasion 

Pal.  MallStte'juTeT/ 

KS's   '^fwrr/aT"  ^ 

«  Su^a^ine-^f..^ 
ers"  were  first  h~  ?       Mlne  Sweep. 

I^ndo^?  June  rTheat  the  Co,lseu»- 
ducted  "The  music  composer  con- 
melody  fitter  tm»  Wlth  swin*  ana 
Priate^osturnes ^  ™  aPP^ 
action  theVsTngs  were  Lfted  draraatl« 
and  were  received  Itth  Q  f  successful 
The  Daily  T^r^t  m?Cn  aPPIause.i 
had  set  on  the  Tongs  "Th!  ^  ^ 

K  «™Taha£vhou4  ~--2S 

Mall  Gazette  -It  1,"  inS"^'  The  Pa" 
^«SM£!Uft  -'dner 

gaS'HS^H 

Safe  ^^JIZZ  2!££fc 

cant  that  ■     s  "'   11  was  slgnifl-. 

a„r,™  the  singers  substituted  here 
and  there  a  more  euphonious  wom  fn! 
one  of  KipIing's.  but  th?at  he'pld  Httle 
These  singers  were  Mr.  Charles  Moh 
and  three  companions,  in  nautical  garb 
and  so  anxious  to  establish  their  sea: 
manship  that  they  rolled  about  as  if  n- 
swlvels  that  had  worked  loose  "  °D 
Annabel  Lee.'  with  Edith  Taliafnt™ 
was  produced  at  Toronto,  Car t,  JunZls 

-whet  tJtIe  come  from  P°e"s  poem' 
Wanted-An  Alibi."  a  new  fare™ i,, 

mnAaharaWTf°rd  F,exner'  was  proved 

tonAi,„batn^Jera,ng8^eWith  ^ 

creese    was  produced  at  Albanv  June 
hefded^^n^3^-' 


In  "The  Lads  of  the  Villae*." 
Oxford.  London,  JunJ£i2> ^  the  male 
chorus  was  almost  ^ly  made  up  of 
men  who  have  fought  at  the  front 
Three  ^;0re  the  D.  C.  M.  ribbon.  "The 
oustanding  feature  of  the  comedv  = 

gay'et^X11^  infthheerrnk°srrif{b; 
something  of  an  achievement  at  ml 
heavily  in  the  s^'s  laug£ 

'  Wights  ■'  j0l"ty  °{  khaki  beh,nd 
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Miss  Emilia  Contl,  a  soprano  known  In 
Boston  by  her  parlor  singing,  gave  a  re-  I 
jdtal  in  London  June  7.    "Into  each  of1 
|  the  many  diverse  styles  and  moods  she  | 
entered  with  perfect  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding,   and    her  interpretations' 
fwere  invariably  those  of  a  very  cultured 
artist." 

'  John  Ireland  gave  a  concert  of  his 
!  compositions  in  London  on  June  12. 
i The  Times:  "From  one  evening  of  Mr. 
I  Ireland's  music  one  gets  the  Impres- 
sion of  a  sincere  artist  with  plenty  of 
I  Imagination,  great  grip  of  a  musical  sit- 
uation, and  ingenuity  In  avoiding  the 
obvious.  He  does  not  scorn  the  use  of 
I  key."  Of  his  trio  the  Times  said:  "There 
is  too  much  passion  in  all  of  this,  life 

■  is  not  wholly  passionate,  much  as  some 
of  us  might  wish  it.  We  are  sometimes 
Just  idly  waiting  for  a  train,  or  hunt-! 
ing  dully  for  a  book.  And  these  moments 
ought  to  have  their  place,  too.  There 
are  places  in  Beethoven  and  others 
where  a  monotonous  little  figure  runs  Its  i 
patient  course^  where  the  violin  sur-i 
erases  from  tragedy  and  has  a  llttlel 
chuckle  to  Itself  in  a  corner,  where  thel 
piano  thins  itself  down  to  a  shadow  of] 
Its  grand  self.  We  wanted  more  ofi| 
these." 

Mr.  William  Ptarren,  whose  "very 
welcome  return"  to  the  stage  Mr.  Punch 
notes,  Is  a  member  of  a  family  which' 

.  for  generations  has  given  the  drama  a 
succession   of   "stars."  There  was  a 
William  Farren,  born  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, who  played  Sir  Peter  Teazle.    And  | 
his  son,   Henry,  was  playing  Charles  I 
Surface  70  years  ago.  Miss  Nellie  Fv- 
ren  made  her  debut,  as  regards  London,  I 
in  1864,  and  only  said  farewell  in  1898 
when  a  brilliant  "benefit"  crowned  her' 
career.    Mr.  William  Farren  is  playinsr 

,in  Sir  George  Alexander's  production  61 

■  ■"Sheila.'1— London    Daily  ChrGr.ia'.e. 

\  "The  Pursuit  of  Pamela"  will  soon 
Ibe  produced  In  one  of  Oliver  Moros-i 
lco'6  California  theatres.  Eleanor  Pain- 1 
Iter,  pleasantly  remembered  as  a  singer 
I  in  operetta,  will  then  appear  for  the 
Iflrst  time  as  an  actress  without  song. 

"What  Next?"  was  produced  at  Los. 
(Angeles  June  34,  with  Blanche  Ring  and! 
I  Charles  Welnelnger,  chief  comediansj 
[  "The  production  resembles  a  vaudeville 
|  medley  with  catchy  songs  and  little  pre- 
•  tence  of  a  plot." 

"Seventeen,"  based  by  H.  S.  Stange 
and  Stannard  Mears  on  Booth  Tal  king 
ton's  story,  was  produced  at  Indlan-i 
apolis  June  18-23.    Gregory  Kelly  took; 
the  part  of  Willie  Baxter.    The  corre-| 
j  spondent  of  the  Dramatic  Mirror  wrote:] 
"The  play,  called  a  play .  of  youth  andi 
I  summer  time,  is  in  four  acts  and  two1 
;  scenes  and  follows  closely  the  story  and.1 
dialogue.   It  Is  made  up  of  many  amus- 
'  ing  episodes,  but  lacks  dramatic  action 
,  and  is  too  long,  and  while  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  cordial  reception,  which 
was   to   be  expected   in  Tarklngton'a 
.  home  town,  some  changes  will  no  doubt 
be  needed  to  make  it  more  than  a  local 
success."    The  Stuart  Walker  Players 
-  put  on  the  comedy, 

TRULY  DEMOCRATIC. 


Newspapers  of  London,  just  re' 
celved,  state  that  Gen.  Pershingi 
leaving  the  train  at  Euston,  stopped 
to  shake  hands  with  the  engine! 
driver  and  fireman.  "But  it  was  no| 
perfunctory  action.  For  several  mln-j 
lUtes  he  stood  there  and  talked  as 
though  they  were  old  friends.  'Persh- 
ing is  human;  be  is  not  afraid  to 
show  his  feelings,'  remarked  an 
American  officer." 

.  The  London  reporter  is  evidently 
not  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  for 
public  men  in  this  country  to  shake 
handf  with  the  engine  men  when 
they  arrive  safely  in  a  railway  sta- 
tion; especially  it  there  are  specta- 
tors. The  scene  is  a  good  subject 
for  the  reporter's  camera.  The  crowd  | 
applauds  and  praises  the  act  of  good- 
fellowship,  which  on  certain  rail- 
ways is  really  an  act  of  gratitude,  a 
votive  offering.  Then  there  are  men, 
as  well  as  boys,  who  are  fond  of  loco- 
cmotives.  They  feel  as  did  Walt  Whit- 
[  man  in  his  lines  addressed  to  one. 

They  crave  permission  to  sit  by  the 
I  engineer,  if  not  on  the  cowcatcher. 
I    No  one  would  accuse  Gen.  Pershing 
"of  playing  to  a  gallery.    A  simple; 

m;<n,  ho  is  modesty  itself.  The  action 
1  was  natural  and  spontaneous.  He 
^thus  unconsciously  showed  his  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Napoleon  unfortunately 
Phad  not  the  like  opportunity.  To 
•Ishpw  that  he  did  not  feel  himself i 
above  his  people  he  pinched  an  ear; 
'  of  a  grenadier  or  one  of  a  fine  lady  '■ 
rat  court,  when  he  was  in  particularly 
good  humor.    Nor  are  the  plain  peo- 
'  pie,  as  Lincoln  called  them,  easily  | 
deceived.    "When  a  now  self-expatri- 
-  ated  American  was  running  for  office  ( 
in  New  York  he  wore  an  old  suit  of 
L  clothes  at  a  meeting  on  tb^  Ea,st 
(i  Side  and  took  off  his  coat  before  he 


began  to~speak. There  was  an~ov>r-'i 
whelming  vote  against  him  in  that 
district.  The  people  had  wished  to 
see  the  swell  in  his  customary  even- 
Ing  dress.  They  detected  at  once  the  j 
disingenuous  act.    J 

LAST  WEEK  OF  POPS  TO  BE 
NOTABLE  FOR  PROGRAMS 

Final  Night  Will  Witness  Playing 
of  Well-Tried  Favorites  and 
Gala  Time. 

This  week  will  be  the  10th  and  last  of 
the  very  successful  season  of  Pop  con« 
certs  in  Symphony  Hall  and  the  sev« 
I  enth  in  which  Conductor  Jacchia  has 
y  directed  their  destinies.    Never  .has  a 
„  season  won  more  universal  approbation 
jthan  that  which  Is  now  closing,  espe» 
J  dally  those  concerts  which  have  had 
Mr.  Jacchia  as  conductor,  and  various 
t  soloists.     Symphony  Hall  will  close  next 
Saturday  night  and  will  not  open  for 
i  music  again  until  the  Symphony  con« 
f  certs  begin  in  the  second  week  of  Oc- 
tober. 

For  the  closing  week  Mr.  Jacchia  has 
arranged  a  series  of  very  brilliant  and 
'attractive  programs.  Monday  night  he 
'will  give  his  second  Wagner  program. 
The  soloist  will  be  Miss  Mary  Desmond, 
mezzo-soprano. 

,  Tuesday  night  will  be  "De  Koven 
night,"  with  Mmc.  Ester  Ferrabinl 
making  her  last  appearance  of  the  sea« 
•son  as  soloist.  Mr.  De  Koven  will  con- 
duct in  person  selections  from  some  of 
ihls  operas,  including  the  "Canterbury 
Pilgrims,"  a  novelty  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  last  season. 

Wednesday  will  bring  the  second  and 
last  "request  night"  of  the  season- 
Thursday  night  will  be  the  first  "French; 
night"  of  the  season.  The  last  pro* 
gram  but  one  to  be  played  Friday  even- 
ing will  be  devoted  largely  to  music  by 
Tschaikowsky.  A  "Tschalkowsky  night" 
has  always  been  an  annual  feature  of 
the  Pop  season  and  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Boston  will  hear  for  the  first 
time  on  that  evening  Gretchanlnoff'a 
"Hym  of  Free  Russia."  Gretchanlnoff 
wrote  this  since  the  revolution  of 
March,  and  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  Russian  hymn  that  figures  in 
Tschaikdwsky's  overture,  "1812." 

For  the  closing  night  Conductor  Jac- 
chia has  arranged  a  gala  program  con- 
taining most  of  the  well-tried  favorites 
of  the  Pop  concerts. 

The  program  for  Monday  night  will  bs 
as  follows: 

Wagner  Night— Soloists,  Mls»  Mary  Desmond* 
Jullufl  Theodorowlc*. 

Prlests's  March,  from  "Athalla".  ..Mend»lsnoan 
Waltz,  "On  the  beautiful  Bluo  I>snube"  .Straw* 

Vloliu  solo,  "Alburonlatt"  Wagn*e 

Mr.  Tueodorowlcz. 

"Bide  of  the  Valkyries"  Wngner 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

Aria. 

Miss  Desmond. 
Prelnde.  and  "Love  Death,"  from  "Tristan 

and  Isolde"  Wsgoe! 

'The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Venus-berg  Music  (Bacchanal?)  from  '  Tann- 

ihauser,"  Act  I  /  Wagner 

Aria. 

Mi6S  Desmond. 
Introduction  to  Act  III.,  "Lohengrin".  -Wagner 
Mr.  Budolph  Kagel,  accompanist. 

"POP"  PROGRAM  CHANGED 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  Mr.  Regt- 
!nald  Dc  Koven  to  be  in  Boston  next 
Tuesday  to  conduct  selections  from  hla 
operas  at  the  Pop  concert  that  evening, 
a  change  has  been  made  in  the  orJer 
[of  the  concerts.  Tuesday  night,  instead 
of  Thursday  night,  will  be  "French 
night."  with  Mme.  Ester  Ferrabinl  as 
soloist.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Do 
Koven  will  be  able  to  be  present  Thurs- 
day evening  instead  of  Tuesday.  Ths 
rest  of  the  week  will  remain  unchanged. 


tbTB  Quarter. "  " 

utilizing  coinn 
farm  door  should  be  r 


and  li 


"1  used  lamb's  quarter  which  I  found 
growing  rank  near  a  bed  of  straw.  This 
;s  the  chencpodlum  album,  commonly 
[known  as  pig  weed,  the  family  to  which 
spinach  and  beet  belong,  with  much  of 
the  quality  of  the  former.  The  lamb's 
quarter  I  steam  with  a  slice  of  bacon, 
and  a  finer  dish  of  greens  I 
tasted." 

Lamb's  quarter  is  also  known  in  Eng- 
land as  fat  hen,  also  white  goose  foot. 
A  salad  of  it  was  recommended  in  Eng- 
land'in  1S69  by  a  writer  of  a  guide  to 
health. 


the  same  battle  Is  epic,  not  painfully! 

realistic.  Mr.  Hilaire  BellocV  aw 
count   of   Napoleon's   campaign  Inj 

Russia  is  intensely  interesting,  butr 
if  is  not  calculated  to  put  courage} 
into  the  breast  of  the  naturally  faiut-ff! 
hearted.    If  there  is  any  book  treat! 

never  |  .!ng  0£  alarums  and  excursions,  vie 
tory,  defeat  and  death  that  would! . 
freshen  the  determination  of  a  youna ' 
American    it    is    Walt  Whitman's! 

"Drum  Taps." 

Not  long  ago  La  Vie  Parisienne, 
speaking  of  books  now  read  by 
French  soldiers  of  all  degrees  and 
conditions— but  all  one  in  their  pur- 
pose to  rid  France  of  the  invader—, 
said  that  the  books  most  enjoyed 
were  light  and  amusing,  frivolous^ 


Other  Salads. 

"Manufacture  salads  out  of  wild  let- 
tuce, water  cress,  yellow  rocket,  with 
bits  of  orange,  apple,  banana  or  what-  I 
ever  else  is  available.   One  of  the  best  III 
salads  known  Is  made  of  oranges  In  J 
slices,  with  rings  of  Bermuda  onions  on  I. 

tender  lettuce  leaves,  with  an  oil  dross-  I  perhaps  the  word,  or  stories  of  love 

ing."    told  gayly  and  without  passion  or 

any  tragic  note.  This  statement 
would  be  true  doubtless  of  any  army: 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  "El  Supremo."  a 
recent  romance  by  Mr.  Edward  Lucas 
White.  It  contains  much  pleasing  and 
Interesting  Information  as  to  the  habits] 
and  manners  in  vogue  in  that  far  tool 
unknown  country,  Paraguay,  in  the 
year  1816. 

At  a  dinner  the  New  Englander  Haw- 
thorne observes  that  the  gentlemen  re- 
move coats  and  waistcoats,  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  throw  open  the  throats  of 
their  shirts  while  the  ladles  "drew  the 
loose  kerchiefs  from  their  necks."  They 
were  regaled  with  an  olla  podrida: 
then  "Came  con  Cuero,"  1.  e.,  "ribs  of 
beef  wrapped  up  and  tightly  sewn  in 
an  adjacent  flap  of  hide."  The  third 
course  consisted  of  roast  and  boiled 
fowls,  pigeons,  partridges  and  several 
hashes  and  stews.  The  fish,  a  kind  of 
turbot.  was  served  last;  that  is.  except 
[for  such  trifles  as  fruit,  tarts,  candies, 
sweetmeats,  silver  pitchers  of  milk, 
bowls  of  honey  and  platters  of  new 
cheese.  During  tnis  slight  repast  there 
was  a  mutual  bombardment  of  pellets 
of  manioc  bread  and  impromptu 
rhymes  were  exchanged  with  amazing 
facility-  At  the  close,  all  except  the 
unmarried  ladles  smoked;  the  matrons., 
enormous  cheroots,  while  the  men  were  I 
[content  with  cigars  of  a  moderate  size,  j 
I  am  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the 

the 


Richardson,  the  architect,  did  nofl 
spend  his  leisure  moments  in  read-l 
ing  the  instructive  works  of  Viollet-i: 
jle-Duc;  he  found  rest  in'  detectivek 
stories,  from  Poe's  to  those  of  the! 
dime  novelist.  A  member  of  theC 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States!] 
rests  his  mind  by  reading  indiscrim-ll 
inately  French  novels,  contemptu-| 
ously  called  by  the  priggish  "yellowj, 
backs."  »_  — >t.-^— »ral 

id-  in  o 


j  all  means,  be  a  poet  likewise:  if  you  are 
t  Dean  of  Sarum,  or  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  i 
[translate  Arlstophanea  or  Catullua.  But 
|  If.  being  poor,  you  feel  youreelf  a  great 
genius,  capable  of  idyls  more  musical  than  \ 
*  Tennyson's,  and  of  articles  more  brilliant 
J  than  those  In  tile  -Saturday  Review,  a.p- 
J  prentice  vourself  -to  a  grocer  or  a  tailor. 
;,Thls  la  sound  advice,  and  therefore  will  not: 
'■be  followed.      ••'■»  . 


Let 


Varia. 

is  add  to  the  notes  on  beer 


ale  published  here  last  week.  A  Grange 
ized  collection  on  beer— "The  Brewe 


viunds  described,  and  hope  to  see  .. 

hlfblta  of  Paraguay  immediately  I  .and  Breweries  of  London'-brought 
adopted  Think  of  attending  a  banquet.  U  fortnight  ago  at  auction  in  Lone 
Say  «  the  Porphyry  in  Boston,  where  [("This  collection  deals  with  Hogar 

the  much  derided  sport's  shirt  would  be  fi^eer  Street/ 
strictlv  au  fait. 

Another  thing  bringing  a  hint  of  re-  zo","13 
lief  to  those  like  myself  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  a  "bone  dry"  country,  is 
"mate"  as  described  In  this  book.  The 
use  of  the  wonderful  implements  and 
the  preparation  make  the  most  compli- 
cated cocktail  or  tizz  a  vain  thing.  All 
the  exhilaration  needed  is  In  the  mere 
decoction  of  this  marvellous  beverage. 
I  shall  send  at  once  for  the  "yerba." 
the  "bomblllas"  and  calabash  gourds, 
and,  thus  equipped,  will  defy  the  rising 
tide  of  cold  water. 

All  this  with  the  zeal  of  an  humble, 
unknown  disciple  I  commend  to  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson-  the  Sage  of  Clam- 
port.  EPHKAIM  BATTS. 

Springticld.  Mass. 

But  is  not  "mate"  simply  Paraguay 
tea?  ('arlyle  In  his  essay -"Dr.  Fran- 
cia"  describes  the  ganchos  as  "sucking 
it  up  in  succession  through  the  same 
tin  pipe  from  one  common  skillet."  A 
silver  mate  cup  stood  on  Dr.  Francia's, 
table.  When  Aime  Bonpland.  a  friend 
of  Humboldt,  endeavored  to  improve  thel 
culture  of  this  tea  Francia  destroyed  growing  less  and 
the  establishment,  accusing  Bonpland.  more  and  more  willing  to  be. 
of  "shopkecpins  agilculture."-Ed.        |  Perhaps  a  future  editor,  perhaps  c 

ourselves,  may  one  day  venture 


1751,   right  down  to 
Barclay,  Perkins  period,  with  fine  mez-  j 
by   Ward,    and   references   to  i 
Godlngs.  Meux.  Truman,  Hanbury  and 
many  other  immortals  of  the  trade." 
"Tea  in  Three  Centuries  from  the  Daxs  | 
of  Queen- Anne  to  close  of  Queen  Victo- , 
ria."  formed  to  illustrate  the  annals  of 
a  great  London  tea  house,  published  In  | 
commemoration  of  the  bl-centenary  of  I 
the    foundation    of    the    business  at 
Twinlngs,  1710-1910,  brought  f29. 

•Posthumous  Poems"  by  Swinburne,  j 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  T.  J.  Wise,, 
Just  published  in  London,  is  a  book) 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  imitations  ( 
of  the  old  ballads.  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  I 
William  Morris  objected  to  Swinburne's 
editing  a  selection  of  ballads  for  the! 
Kelmscott  Press  on  the  ground  that  "he 
would  fte  writing  in  verses  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  tell  from  the  original 
stuff."  Mr.  Gosse's  preface  ends  with  a 
paragraph  that  will  whet  curiosity: 
"There  is  a  section  of  Swinburne  s  'yr'-[ 
cal  writing  which  has  often  been  talked , 
of,  but  will  not  at  present  escape 
guardianship.  •  •  •  The 
"  less 


world 

censorious,  i 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SOLDIER 


!  respondent  some  recipes,  not  of  his  own[ 

[invention.  Let  him  introduce  the  rec 
ommender  if  not  the  inventor. 

!    "These  are  suggestions  from  a  lady 
well  used  to  a  sophisticated  metropol 
itan-lifc  and  luxury,  and  herself  much  of 
an  epicure,  but  who  values  very  much 

|  her  opportunity  to  live  for  some  weeks 
or  months  In  the  country  on  the  shores 

j  or  lake  or  river  in  simple  reliance  upon 
the  .  resources  and  facilities  which  are 


It  appears  that  there  is  a  "Bureau 
lot  Literature"  for  soldiers  in  this 
Idlty.  Contributions  of  books,  maga 
[ziues,  illustrated  periodicals  are] 
^gratefully  received.  The  question 
■naturally  comes  up,  what  books  will 
Jbe  appropriate,  desired,  eagerly  or 
I profitably  read?  Some,  no  doubt, 
Jwjn  send  New  Testaments,  as  there 
iis  a  tradition  that  a  pocket  Testa- 
I 


^this  direction,  but  not  yet." 
4   We  recently   asked  why  Swlnburno 
changed  his  attitude  toward  Walt  ^hit- 
man: whether  the  genteel  Wa "s-Dun- 
Hon  did  not  Influence  him:  and  we  spoke 
l0f   Swinburne's   wild   extravagance  in 
praise  and  censure.   "W.  E.  K.  writes 
(to  the  Herald:    "And  Swinburne  once 
^characterized    certain    of  th« 
roems  of  Keats  as  'some  of  the  most 
vulgar    and    fulsome  a^rel**!' 
.whimpered'  by  a  vapid  and  «*«»'n»"l 
(Thymster  in  the-slckly  sUge  of  whelp 
Shood.'    It   rather  anything 


beats  anything 
"ever  said  of  Keats.' 


ment  worn  over  the  heart  will  check  [^Scotch  reviewers 

His  Temperature 


'there  afforded.  To  me  her  culinary l/,he  spee(l  nf  any  bullet  and  sa.ve  a 
(dishes,  made  In  some  such  simple  way," 
are  most  delicious  and  satisfying,  and 
[these  hints.  I  think,  are  worth  calling 
{to  the  attention  at  this  time  when  all 
{food  resources  are  being  availed  of 
jand  conserved." 


Slife.  Richard  Steele,  an  ensign  in  the 
British  army,  wrote  a  little  book, 
i"The  Christian  H<>ro,"  to  counteract 
hhe  temptations  coming  from  asso- 
ciation with  "gay  and  unthinking" 
.young  men,  but  copies  of  this  book 
aro  not  easily  obtained. 

It  was  a  mistaken  humorist  that 
gave  "The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvcnor" 
to  a  friend  about  to  make  an  ocean 
voyage.  There  are  many  book*  that 
;i  \  dun?  soldier  would  do  well  to  read 
when  the  war  is  over,  not  while  he 

Tol- 

;stoi's  '  War  and  Peace"  is  one  of 
Jtheiu;    "Tjhe   Conscript,"   by  Erck- 
should  be  done  at  low  boiling  tempera- B  mann-C'hatrian,    is    another.  Add 
ture.  best  on  cooking  stove.   The  bean3  j  Andrieiff'S   "The    Red   Laugh."  and 

course 


"Dish  de  Luxe." 

The  Chinese  Way  of  cooking  string 
*  beans,  preferably  the  green  ones,  taught 
jby  a  Chinese  gardener. 

"Cook  a  good-sized  pork  chop  for  each 
person:  sear  in  frying  pan.  drawing  out 
Isomo  of  the  fat.   Put  these  In  bottom  of) 
a  tightly  covered  kettle  (aluminum  Is 
favorable)  and  put  over  them  the  string  | 

beans,  which  have  been  in  cold  water  j  is  in  training  for  me  trenches, 
for  half  an  hour.    Put  In  a  very  little 
water  (less  than  half  a  cup),  salt,  and 
cover,    steaming    until    tender.  This 


flavor  most  delicious  and,  of 
the  chops  are  also  improved 


From  Raymond  ^lathway  s"ThrougH 
Life  and  Round  the  World  .  A ;  ^»tch 
minister  called  upon  a  sick  par irtnoner. 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  pa 
tient's  "temperature  was  not  h  ^cr  to 
day  "    "I  was  Juist  wonnerln   that  m> 
sel."  was  the  servant's  answer.  ne 
deed  at  twal  o'clock." 

"At  the  Piano." 

A"T„0,;™t  citation  with  ore  of 
Boston's  "Old  Timers"  on  matters  mu- 
sical in  the  good  old  days,  one  of  the 
matter"  ouched  upon  was  the  appear- 
ance in  thts  country  of  '^'M 
nold  dc  Mever.  t  contended  that  ti 
antedated  that  of  Thnlberg's  but  my 
friend  thought  otherwise. 

The  mention   of  Meyer  brought  to 
mind  a  story,  well  known  at  the  Urn* 
-.  of  the  pianist's  discomfiture 
Zola's   " Debacle."     The   description  clsm  pronounced  by  a  crowned  neao i  t>e 
Waterloo   in    Stendhal's    "Char    fore  whom  he  had  Just  Plave<J. 


ireusc  do  Parme"  is  admired.  but 
is  not  inspiriting  reading,  even 


I  ha> 

the  tale  into  a  Limerick  In  whi 
It  may  prove  acceptable  to,  t 
rs  of  a  vounger  generation:  


CI  g; 


d  War. 


TI.^'k0  no'™  *  That,  with  jr<m  "in  |""P'r'" 
Boston  AN  OLD  TIMER. 

l.eopold  de  M*ye7  visited  the  United 

'states  If.  1847;  Slglsmund  Thalberg  firs. 

came  here  in  1856-7. — Ed. 


The  Sportsman  Zeppelin. 

.  A  correspondent  sends  to  us  a  Para- 
graph published  In  the  London  Times, 
surely  before  August.  1914.  fan  an> 
one  name,  oft  hand,  the  year  in  which 
khe  catastrophe  at  Echterdlngen took 
falace?  The  paragraph  is  ironical  today, 
f  "Count  Zeppelin  •  •  •  has i  yon  in  - 
hrersal  admiration  and  sympathy  in .  tnis 
country,  not  merely  by  the  signal  ability 
with  which  he  has  handled  the  prob- 
lems of  a.  new  and  difficult  sclenc* :  but 
also  bv  the  sportsmanlike  qualities  he 
;has  displayed  In  very  trying  circurn- 
etance*.  His  scientific  method  he  shares 
with  his  countrymen,  who  have  long 
discarded  the  rule  of  thumb  which  we 
are  Just  discovering  to  be  inadequate 
in  modern  conditions,  But  his  personal 
qualities,  his  courage,  his  fortitude  in 
presence  of  the  heartbreaking  catastro- 
phe at  Echterdlngen.  and  the  quiet  te- 
nacity with  wnich  he  set  himself  to 
repair  the  loss  of  his  airship  and  to 
carry  on  his  work,  are  his  own.  and  are 
qualities  that  appeal  forcibly  to  the 
Englishman  of  ever}  degree.' 

it  has  been  noted  that  Uen.  rermmib. 
arriving  In  London,  shook  hands  with 
the  engineman,  and,  no  doubt,  the  stoker. 
Unfortunately  for  the  completeness  of 
(the  record,  we  are  not  told  whether  the 
locomotive  engine  bears  a  name,  and.  If 
fit  does,  what  It  Is.  For  the  practice  of 
[naming  engines,  thus  giving  them  a  cer- 
Itain  Individuality  and  a  sense  of  greater 
k-esponsiblllty,  still  obtains  on  the  Lon- 
jdon  &  Northwestern  and  the  Great  West-, 
era  railways.  Before  the  war.  Nos,  372 
and  956  of  the  former  railway  were,  re- 
spectively, named  "Germanic"  and 
['Dachshund"  ;  now  they  are  the  "Belglc" 
tnd  the  "Bulldog."  The  old  name  was 
struck  through  with  a  red  line  ;  the  new 
name  surmounts  the  old  one  on  a  sepa- 
rate plate. 

Mi.  J.  H.  Hobbs  In  an  article  pub-. 
Ilshed  early  this  year  In  Notes  and 
Kjueries  gave  interesting  Information 
about  locomotive  nomenclature.  Lit- 
erature is  well  represented  on  the  Lon-, 
Hon  and  North  Western:  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Scott, 
Carlyle.  Dickens,  "Thomas  B.  ^Macau- 
nay,"  "Robert  L.  Stevenson."  Thirty 
[names  were  added  in  1913-14:  from  Gib-! 
Ibon  to  the  author  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
Jland."  "  The  list  includes  Felicia' 
Hemans,  Wolfe,  Campbell,  buf  there  is 
no  De  Quincey,  who  wrote  the  famous' 
rhapsody  on  the  English  Mail  Coach, 
and  Browning,  Hazlitt,  Borrow,  Mer- 
iedith  are  passed  by.  Engines  are  named 
lafter  Scott's  novels.  "Redgauntlet," 
however,  appears  on  two  railways  as 
"Red  Gauntlet." 

I  How  lovingly  Mr.  Hobbs  treats  his 
subject!  "To  appreciate  an  engine  name' 
one  need  not  always  have  regard  to 
its  original  signification."  Many  years 
ago  a  town  in  Wiltshire  gave  its  name 
to  .a  dukedom,  so  that  nowadays  "Marl- 
borough" suggests  dukes  rather  than 
Wiltshire.  "Wiltshire  must  hide  her  j 
diminished  head;  the  name  'Marlbor- 
ough' has,  so  to  speak,  enlarged  Its 
area  of  significance."  That  is  to  say, 
engine  No.  411  received  its  name  "Marl- 
borough" from  the  dukedom.  The  name 
becomes  a  personal  possession  of  the 
locomotive  and  an  expression  of  Its 
identity. 

Let  us  digress  a  moment.  Mortimer 
Collins,  walking  through  Wiltshire,  re- 
marked: "The  bold  pedestrian  who  de- 
termines to  explore  it  will  have  to  walk 
many  a  mile  on  hard  white  chalk  roads, 
I  unshaded  by  any  tree;  will  have  to  eat 
ithe  flesh  of  that  unclean  animal,  the 
pig,  in  its  crudest  state;  will  have  to 
I  drink  either  abominable  beer,  or  cider 
imore  abominalbie." 

Mr.  Hobbs  objects  to  one  variety  of 
nomenclature.  "Such  names  as 
'County  of  Monmouth,'  'City  of  Bristol" 
are  hardly  names  at  all  in  any  true 
sense.  By  no  legitimate  stretch  of 
imagination  can  a  locomotive  be  called 
a  county  or  a  city;  it  can  be  called  after 
a  county  or  city,  which  is  a  different 
matter  altogether."  The  answer  is: 
The  naming  of  locomotives  is  a  utilitar- 
ian affair.  The  "City"  class  was  intro- 
duced in  1903.  Engines  were  named 
with  the  view  of  securing  ready  identi- 
fication and  of  helping  on  a  scheme  of  I 
standardization.  "The  names  appro- 1 
priated  to  the  'Cities'  were  chosen  after' 
Cathedral  and  other  cities  through  | 
iwhich  the  company's  line  runs;  more-; 
|over  the  common  word  'City'  was  em-j 
1  ployed  advisedly  to  indicate  a  type 
yMr.  A.  I.  L.  White  in  "Great  Western  1 
[Railway  Engines,  1914"  argues  that  a 
name  given  to  an  engine  aids  the  mem- 
ory. "Names  of  individuals  and  of 
types  constitute  a  facility  of  reference 
which  means  much  where  time  is  con- 
cerned— and  time  is  money.  In  the 
locomotive  shops  one  hears  frequently 
requests  for  such  and  such  a  part  for  a 
'Knight.'  a  'Star,'  or  a  'County.'  and  the 
men  are  able  to  identify  immediately 
what  is  wanted." 

The  locomotives  in  the  Royal  Arsenal. 
Woolwich,  have  long  borne  names  of 
distinguished      soldiers—  I,ord  Napier, 


»h      k    »,       oouot  Gen.    Pershing  will      Miss  Mary  Garden  writes  that  French 
«,  .     .  ii,n  honor  greater  than  women  have  given  up  smoking  clgar- 
,  tT    or^ld*ntl'ylng  a  cigar,  the  i  eltes.     They   purchase   them,   dhly  to- 
t  r  a    A?.ry       y'  Robei  t  Burns.  Ches-  t.  i.d  them  to  soldiers    at    the  front, 
tcr  A.  Arthur  and  other  fortunate  mor-     They  say  that  almost  more  than  any-' 
An  »ui  •      thing  else  the  soldiers  must  have  clgar- 

aii  mis  takes  us  back  to  boyhood  cites.    Apparently  they  lessen  the  high 
wnen  we  collected  names  of  engines:  H  nervous  strain  of  the  men,  who  are  al- 
unes  of  towns,  generals  In  the  civil '  most  continually  under  fire.  .  .  .  The 
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iwar;  names  taken  from  mythology  and 
Ithe  animal  kingdom;  names  of  railway 
presidents  and  superintendents.  We  see 
those  engines  now,  Atlas,  Vulcan,  Apol- 
lo, Cyclops.  Mercury.  Gen.  Grant, 
Springfield,  Gov. Smith.  D.  L.Harris  An- 
telope. We  entered  the  names  In  a  book 
land  exchanged  them  with  boys  in  other 
towns 


woman  now  who  will  brave 'public  opin- 
ion by  exhibiting  a  filagreed  cigarette 

case  In  a  cafe  is  exceptional." 
Men  and  women  in  Boston,  as  in  other 


dlctloiTTi^EeW  matters  or  uccupa-. 
tional  exemptions  are  also  to  have, 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  work 
|of  the  "local"  hoards. 

This  is  a  new  business.  We  have 
jnever  had  it  to  do  before,  and  we 
can  well  afford  to  be  patient  with 
our  public  officials  who  are  charged 


!,  have  joined  in  sending  cigarettes  |wlth  the  responsibility  of  interprct- 

t  WlinS  lne  nation's  purpose,  and  who  we 


lo  [Trench  soldiers,  who  warmly  appre- 


physlclan  of  this  city  remembers  that  may  feel  assured,  especially  in  Ma 
There  were  real  engines  then.  |ln    our    civil    war    northern    soldiers   sachnselts,  are  handling  it  as  exr 


with  real  smokestacks,  with  tenders!! smoked  corn-cob  pipes  and  chewed  to- 
gally  painted,  landscapes,  portraits  of 
men  with  luxuriant  whlskerage  or  with 
shaven  upper  lip.  When  we  sat  on  a 
fence  or  loafed  in  the  "depot"  and  saw 
a  new  engine  puffing  its  way  wo  felt 

I, Ike  some  watcher  of  the  skies. 
When  a  new  plain  i  swims  Into  Ms  ken. 


bacco.  The  answer  is  that  In  the  clvil« 
war  cigarettes  were  not  in  common  use. 
Those  imported  from  Havana,  the  Hon-, 
radez,  were  curiosities  more  or  less  in' 
the  North  and  were  rerolled  before; 
smoking.  Furthermore,  many  of  thei 
northern  troops  smoked  ibriarwood  pipes. 


The  name  was  qu'tekly  entered  in  theJOne  of  the  best  of  the  war  poems  was 


book.  ']'h  ii  day  was  not  lost.  Alas, 
the  book  disappeared  with  a  copy  of 
Alexander  Selkirk's  adventures  bound 
in  green  boards,  "Dick  and  his  Friend 
Fdus";  Wood's  "Natural  History  for 
Children";    the    Boy's    Own  Book"; 

!  "Mother  Goose  in  Hieroglyphics." 
Would  that  the  less  glorious  engines  of 

]  today  bore  names  even  if  there  were 
no  desire  *>  return  to  wood  for  fuel! 
The  traveler  on  the  Cape  would  like 
to  be  drawn  by  a  Cotuit,  Santult, 
Sepult,  Wellfleet,  Mashpee,  Eastham, 
Truro,  Brewster,  or  Thoreau. 


ditiously  as  possible  consistent  with 
■  Ms  magnitude  and  importance.  We| 
(shall  know  better  how  to  do  it  next 
Uime,  if  indeed  another  war— should; 
|such  a  calamity  befall  our  descend- 
lants— does  1^  find  us  in  a  much 
•more  adequate  state  of  preparation^ 

DeKOVEN  TO  CONDUCT 

AT  THE  POPS  TONIGHT 

;.iven  him  by  a  swell  woman  of  his  city  ,|Many  of  His  Compositions  Will  Be 

as  he  marched  witli  his  comrades  in  the,  ' 

street.    There  Is  this  to  be  said:    TheU  on  Program. 

arette  at  the  front  is  a  light-hearted*'!    For  the  first  time  in  18  years  Reginald 
defiance  to  fate.    Smoking  a  pipe  is  a 
erioui  matter;  M  induces  contemplation 
iilhcr  than  action. 


The  Brlarwood  Pipe,"  by  Charles  Daw- 
son Shanley,  first  published  In  Vanity. 
Fair:  The  reverie  of  a  New  York' 
zouave  smoking  before  battle  the  pipe 


There  are  persons,  of  course,  who  de- 
plore the.  sending  of  tobacco  in  any 
form;  hut' they  are  unwholesome  com- 
panions. They  would  quote  as  an  awful 
warning  a  pauac*  from  that  straaxe 
book,  "Interwoven,"  privately  printed  in 
Boston:  Letters  from  a  son  in  the  next 
world  to  his  mother  on  earth.  The  son,, 
had  been  a  physician  at  the  City  Hospi-, 
ftal.  In  the  world  of  spirits  he  pursued 
his  calling.  Laboring  over,  frail  ones 
■  there  just  rising  into  shape,  he  wrote  to.. 
I  his  mother  through  a  medium:  "How  to 
get  the  fumes  of  tobacco  from  the 
vapor  of  shape  is  a  great  question  here. 
Liquor  is  not  so  hard  to  exterminate 
from  cells  as  is  the  sense  or  habit  of; 
tobacco.  Oh,  if  people  only  knew  the 
discoloration  it  gives  to  the  flames  of,' 
the  spiritual  self  they  would  try  to 
check  its  ravages."  This  is  a  hard  say-'' 
ing.  We  light  a^ftipe  while  pondering  it. 

WAR  AND  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Thomas  Hardy's  Tess. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  tells  many 
stories  in  "Through  Life  and  Round  the 
World,"  just  published  in  London.  He 
talked  with  Thomas  Hardy  about  the 
models  for  Hardy's  characters,  who,  it 
seems,  were,  almost  all  of  them,  taken 
from  life.  "Tess,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  "I 
only  saw  once  in  the  flesh.  I  was  walk- 
ing alone  one  evening,  and  a  cart  came 
along  in  which  was  seated  my  beautiful 
heroine,  who,  I  must  confess,  was  urg- 
ing her  steed  along  with  rather  unnec- 
essary vehemence  of  language.  She  col- 
ored up  very  much  when  she  saw  me, 
but— as  a  novelist— I  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  once,  and  adopted  her  as  my 
heroine." 

yid+j  /  2  •  /"» 

A  correspondent  incloses  the  follow  : 
ing  article  published  in  the  Middleburj 
(Vt.)  Register: 

"Some  surviving  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Oxen  Drivers  in  Addi- 
son county  may  be  able  to  come  to  thi 
relief  of  Mason  S.  Stone,  former  stat« 
superintendent  of  education,  who  has 
been  appealed  to  by  a  compiler  of  Webi 
ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  the 
correct  spelling,  pronounciation,  and 
definition  of  'whoa-hush!'  From  a  gen- 
tleman of  Montpelier  the  Register 
learned  this  week  that  Mr.  Stone  is. 

quite  In  doubt  over  the  matter  and  would '  1?U)nths' 

And  for  this  reason: 


DeKoven  will  conduct  the  orchestra  at 
a  Pop  concert,  when  tonight  the  prorJ 
gram  at  Symphony  Hall  will  include 
many  selections  from  his  own  composi- 
tions—among them  one  from  the  "Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,"  given  for  the  first 
time  outside  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  In  New  York.  .When  the  concerts 
were  held  .at  the  old  Music  Hall  a 
feature  of  the  season  was  a  DeKoven 
jnipht. 

I   Mr.  DeKoven,  however,  will  conduct 
tonight  only  his  own  selections  and  Mr.' 
■|,Tacchia  will   conduct   the  rest   of  the 
program,  which  follows: 
loverture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro "..  Mozart 


Waltzes  from  "Der  Rosenkavaliei"  .  . . .. 

Richard  M i  aus 

Minuet  ^?CCi"L" 

Selection.   "Robin  Hood"..*  DeJi0%*' 

Prelude.   "Lohengrin"  •  •  w»«n„, 

Waltz,  "The  Dryads'  De  Kovei 

1(a)  Czardas  g<=  gove 

(bl  Ronde  De  La  Lune  De  Ko\e 

Ballet  Suite  ■  ••  uf,  K-Ove 

"The  Star  Spansled  Banner. 

|"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims"  .De  Kove 

jScherzo  from  "A  Midsummer  Night  s 

Dream"   Mendetssoh 

[Hungarian  March.  ^   "*r"' 

There  are  city  men  In  the  mountain 
regions  or  in  seaside  villages  who  are 
seeking  relaxation  and  health.  For  many 
he  days  are  Interminably  long.  Some 
o  not  play  golf  or  tennis;  others  do  not 
be  still  more  efficacious  if  a  direct  I  (enjoy  sailing  or  swimming  In  salt  water, 
appeal  were  made  to  the  servants  inlbards  are  to  them  the  Devil's  book, 
the  house?    However  economically  Mountains   and  the   ocean   fret  their 
minded  the  mistress  may  be,  how-  [nerves.  The  latest  novels  of  adventure, 
ever  ready  and  eager  to  live  simply,  lot  the  slums,  of  "sex  problems"  do  not 
the  dwellers  in  the  kitchen  are  those  .prevent  the  mind  from  wandering.  The' 
who  should  be  brought  to  an  under-  newspapers,  arriving-  at  noon,  are  not* 
standing  of  what  war  means  and  |  long  a  distraction.    "And   what  the 
what  it  will  mean  with  the  coming  J  Swede  Intends,  and  what  the  French".. 

hardly  excite  curiosity^ 
The  servant )  summer  end? 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  last  one  to  be  con-    Mr.  Toiman  in 


The  woik  of  women  here  and  else- 
where in  going  from  house  to  house 
and  preaching  economy  in  foods  and 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  waste  is  ad- 
mirable, no  doubt;  but  might  it  not 


When  will  the 
Xa^nk^ockt^n'! 


s  story, 


be  glad  to  have  some  oxen  driver  help 
him  out.  'Whoa'  as  already  defined  by 
the  dictionary,  means  to  stop,  or  halt, 

but  the  oxen  driver,  combining  it  with  ifood;  she  feels  no  responsibility.  She, home.  He  longed  for  a  change,  so  he! 
•hush.'   or  some  exclamation  of  sim-  I argues:    "If  the  people  with  whom  I  at  last  went  to  a  neighboring  town  and 

Into  a0,r01mlndUmneaninhge  -BToT  S  I 11VG  CM  *ffor*  t0  PTOVide  f°°d  *  !bou"ht  *  "Ul6  Sh°P  Wlth  a  ci™«laU« 
cording  to  our  best  understanding  and  plenty,  I  will  find  a  place  with  those  library  In  which  was  that  invaluable 
belief.  As  we  remember  having  heard 
It,  the  'h'  was  silent— whoa-'ush,'  the  ' 
'whoa'  being  a  subdued  preliminary 
command  of  execution  which  well  ,  strength  lies  in  any  other  article  of  Interested  himself  in  a  young  couple  and' 
trained  oxen  always  seemed  to  readily  diet.  The  argument  of  the  mistress  |at  last  sold  out  and  went  back  to  his', 
comprehend.  is  to  her  only  an  exhibition  of  unwel- 

"Hcretofore  the  dictionary  has  made  '  thrift   and  the  maid  lg.  neces_ 

no  recognition  1  of  the  word,  but  now  ,,  1 
that  it  is  growing  to  be  extinct  it  offers  rarity  so  accustomed  to  instructions 
It  a  place— as  we  have  observed  diction-  f.from  this  source  that  the  reasonhyg 
dries  are  wont  to  dO." 

Our  correspondent  adds:  "When  I 
Used  to  drive  oxen,  we  used  to  say: 
'Whoa-hysh !'  " 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  gives 
the  preferred  spelling  "Wo"  and  says 
It  is  applied  chiefly  to  horses.  The 
6tandard  Dictionary,  recognizing«only 
the  spelling  "Whoa,"  says  that  the*word 
Is  for  the  interjection  "Ho!"  and  defines 


Vinced.    She  dtfes  not  pay  for  the  a  rich  business  man,  wa|  tired  of  going 


who  can."  By  "food"  she  means  meat;  book,  "Dormstock's  Logarithms  of  the 
for  she  cannot  he  persuaded  that  Diapason."  Mr.  Toiman  then  kept  shop, 


office,  refreshed  in  mind  and  body. 

To  follow  his  example  would  not  be' 
easy  for  our  ailing  and  bored  friends.: 
A  circulating  library  would  not.  furnish 
occupation    or    pleasure,    for  almost 


of  the  mistress  falls  on  dulled  ears. 


driven*  Ca"  °f  dllvor3  to  the  anima,s ! jtion  districts,  however,  the  officers 
There  are  curiously  differing  deflnl-  aI}Plied    their    common    sense  and 


provided  by  the  war  department  re- every  country  village  has  now  its  public 
jquired  the,  number  of  the  precinct,  library,  into  which  the  city  folk  on 
put  not  of  the  ward,  so  a  man  may  be  leaving  every  summer  dump  large 
jentered  as  "John  Jones,  precinct  5,  jauantities  of  worthless  novels, 
boston,"  without  any  way  of.  deter-  j  About  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent- 
jmining  of  which  ward  that  is  a  sub-  «ry  an  Englishman  of  property,  tor. ' 
Idivision.    In  some  of  the  registra-  [Thomas    Wedgwood    of    the  famous 

Wedgwood  family,  suffered  from  a  cruel 


itestlnal  disease.  "The  external 
symptoms  were  torpor  and  morbid  lrri- 


tions  in  English  dialect  dictionaries.         wrote  the  ward  and  precinct  num-  Stability."   According  to  a  story  told 

Lincolnshire:    "Wo,   woh,  woy— stop  bers  as  you  would  write  a  common 
(applied  to  horses)."  fraction 

Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary:    "Whoe,  " 
a  call  in  driving  pigs."  !    °ne  °f  t"e  most  difficult  matters 

The  Dialect  of  Craven:  "Who.  woy.  | to  be  dealt  with — and  these  are  to 
A  word  used  to  stop  horses  in  a  team.",  be  handled  by  an  entirely  different 

Bakers   Northamptonshire    Glossary:!  t       ,       .    -  , 

"Who'e,  Who'e.  Who'e.  An  exclama-  &et  o£  boards  from  the  local  exemp- 
tion used  in  driving  pigs,  as  Tig,  Tig,  [tion  boards,  namely,  by  'so-called 
Tig!  calls  them  together.  Cotgrave  has  i  "district   boards"— will   be   the  ap- 

K  voTes  wher;,nh0sw.nngeSa°re  ^  i  »raisaI  of  lh°Se  industries  which  ™ 
from  which  our  word  is  doubtless  de- 1  necessary  for  the  nation's  defence, 
vlved."  |  and  continuing  that  idea,  the  men  in 

them  who  are  individually  necessary 
to  their  proper  conduct.  As  the  law 
stands,  it  is  the  nation  rather  than 
industry  that  must  be  saved, 
examples  are  J 
sure  to  arise  where  the  individual's 


Who  Was  He7 

There  are  many  questions  that  one 
would  have  defintely  settled:  Who 
wrote  the  letters  of  Junius?    Who  was  |the 

the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask?  What  be-  although  manv  strikin 
came  of  Morgan  and  the  Ross  boy? 
Was  Swift  married  to  Stella?  Still  more 
Important  is  this  question:  Who  was  going  away  will  be  attended  with 
the  nobleman  of  England  that  gave  the  very  great  inconvenience,  not  only 
recipe  for  Worce.ster,lnre  sauce?  \       himse)f>    but  ',0    somo  industry 

(vital  to  the  community.  The  "dis- 
jtrict"  boards  having  original  juris- 


!  apparently  good  authority  to  De 
Quincey,  but  denied  by  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
brother,  the  sick  man  opened  a  butcher's 
shop,  "conceiving  that  the  affronts  and 
disputes  to  which  such  a  situation 
would  expose  him  might  act  beneficially 
upon  his  Increasing  torpor." 

Now  here  is  something  practical.  Let 
the  bored  and  depressed  man  open  a 
meat  shop.   He  may  thus  be  a  bene- 
factor to  the  city  cottagers  and  to  the 
natives.   He  surely   will   be  taken  out 
of  himself.     Think  of  the  questions  ask- 
ed concerning  a   possible  drop  in  the 
price  of  beef.  lamb,  pork!  Thmk  of  the 
indignant  exclamations:  the  cry  of  "rob- 
bery."  The  command  "Smell  of  It!  Do! 
you  call  that  fresh."  tho  debate  as  to! 
whether  a  fancy  brisket  is  really  the] 
choicest  form  of  corned  beef. 

It  is  true   that  Mr.    Wedgwood,   an  j 
'accomplished  but  miserable  man."  at 
ength  sank   under  his  sufferings.  He 
was.  however,  doomed  before  he  was 
master  of  block,  saw  and  cleaver.  Fori 
the  city  man  who  is  mentally  111  at  ease,  j 
restless,  or  a  victim  of  some  trifling 
bodily  ailment,  there  may  £e  health-  ? 
ful  recreation  in  managing  a  meat  shor>. 
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nd  worwln 

neat,  say  once  a  day.he  would  breathe 
resh  air  and  become  acquainted  with 
hat  Interesting  class,  the.  rulers  of  the 
lichen. 


A  Note  on  Tea. 


fcs  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  slurring  reference  to  tea  in  the 
paragraph  on  "Rumfustlan."  printed  in 
Saturday's  paper,  has  been  rankling  mo 
since.     Under    ordinary  clrcum 


dam,  which  happened  to  bo  in  the  safe, 
was  broken  in  several  pieces,   but  as  j 
2' i-A.??'  there  B,c  Wilful  violin  repairers  In  Paris  | 
we   hope   to  save  it.    After   this  Unci, 
stroke  the    safe    was    thrown    Into  a 
stretch  of  water.  Of  course,  we  no  longer  i 
have    carpets,    linen,    clothing,  mat-,, 
tresses,  clocks,  curtains,  etc.    The  gar 
den  is  ruined.    Our  loss,  especially  that| 
of  my  brother,  Is  immense, 


From  Kngtand  comes  the  report 
that  the  frock  coat  and  the  stove- 
pipe hat  are  going  out  of  fashion,  dis- 
appearing; that  the  frock  coat  de- 
mands too  much  cloth  in  these  hard 
i-racs;  that  the  silk  hat.  is  a  luxury. 
The  lime  was  when  the  stove-pipe 
The  writer  of  this  letter  owned  until |  was  the  synihol  of  respectability.  The 


1913  a.  chateau  at  Vlvlers.  Ills  mother li 
died  leaving  him  a  beautiful  house  ini 
Guiscard  (Oise).   He  then  sold  his  estate 


slouch  hat  and  even  the  derby  were 
only  for  fellows  of  the  baser  sort. 


ances  I  would  not  deign  to  argue  the  '  at  Vlvlers  to  Bataille.   the  dramatist.    The  American  going  to  Ix>ndon  pur- 


■natter,  but  when  the  most  refined  of 
itlmulants  Is  held  up  to  public  rldi- 
:ule  I  feel  It  a  duty  to  step  in  In  de-l 
fence  not  only  of  the  drink  itself,  but 
>f  all  culture  and  Intellect  Rather  thanj 
Lo  give  a  dissertation  In  the  terms  oft 
my  own  opinion,  it  will  be  more  con- 
vincing. If  not  completely  demoralizing, 
to  introduce  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  in-| 
cldentally  Dr.  Johnson.  Several  of  the 
following  phrases  may.,  without  doubt, 
be  properly  applied: 

"For  tea,  though  ridiculed  by  those 
who  are  naturally  coarse  in  their  nerv-1 
jus  sensibilities,  or  are  become  so  from' 
(vine-drinkirfg,  and  are  not  susceptible) 
9f  influence  from  so  refined  a  stimulant, 
will  always  be  the  favorite  beverage  ofj 
the  Intellectual :  and,  for  my  part,  I 
would  have  joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  bel-j 
lum  Interneclnum  against  Jonas  Han-, 
way.  or  any  other  impious  person  who 
should  have  presumed  to  disparage  it."1 
English  opium  eater.  B.  C. 

Boston. 

The  use  of  "rankle"  as  a  transitive' 
verb  is  rare:  but  let  that  pass.  We 
are  not  prejudiced  against  tea;  on  the 
contrary,  tea  with  rum  in  it  is  a  re-l 
freshing  drink.  If  there  Is  plenty  of  rum  j 
and  the  tea  is  not  too  strong.  Tea  in] 
punch  Is  also  to  be  commended.  But 
men  and  women  have  been  ruined  body" 
and  soul  by  tea-drinking.  William  Haz- 


"Ilad  he  kept  Viviers,"  writes  Mme. 
Alexander-Marius,  "all  his  brother's 
family  could  have  taken  refuge  there 
Instead  of  losing  all  the  morning'  the| 


chased  a  plug  if  he  expected  to  trans- 
act any  business  or  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  street.    If  the  Englishman's 


Boches  got  into  liulscuid.  Jean  Haguet  | .-home  was  his  castle,  the  English- 
(the  writer  of  the  letter)  had  gone  to 
Paris  in 'his  automobile,  to  got  provis- 
ions, etc.,  as  the  railroads  were  stopped. 
When  he  wished  to  re-enter  Guiscard  at 
gifht,  ne  wu  not  permitted,  to  do  eo, 
and  ho  has  lived  first  fn  one  place,  thenl 
in  another  since  then— early  In  the  war- 
having  boon  loft  with  just  what  he  had] 
taken  with  bin/ in  the  morning.  I  hope 
you  win  be  willing  to  say  a  few  words 
for  the  'American  food'  getting  into  lit- 
tle places.  It  is  wonderful!  When  T. 
reached  the  line  'grace  au  ravitallle- 


man's  hat  was  his  crown.  Swin- 
burne, by  dancing  in  alcoholic  frenzy! 
on  the  hats  of  fellow-members  at  a 
i  club,  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin.  His  intoxication  could  have 
been  forgiven  on  ihe  ground  that  iti 
was  an  act  of  poetic  license:  the 
outrage  to  the  hats  called  for  expul- 
sion. As  the  devout  Oriental  will  not1 
allow  his  turban  to  rest  on  the  floor; 


ment  amcricain'  I  was  moved  beyond, |  so  the  Englishman's  hat  on  head  or' 
expression."  I  rack  wafj  hc!d  sacrcii. 

It  may. be- added  that  M.   Haguet's'  .      ,     ...  .    .  .    .u  \ 

brother  and  sister-in-law  narrowly  es-      U   IS  doubtful,   however,  whether 


the  passing  of  the  stove-pipe  in  Eng- 
land is  due  wholly  to  the  war.  This 
hat,  characterized  by  George  Augus- 


caped  being  shot  by  the  Huns.  She  was 
spare*!  a  mattress  only  on  accouirt  of, 
her  little  baby.  "It  was  she,"  writes  M.  I 
Haguet.  "who  apparently  best  endured' 
the  miseries  of  the  occupation  by  the.'  tus  Sala  in  his  little  hook  on  hats,  as 


enemy.  Her  children  were  thin, 
and  they  hardly  dared  to  speak." 


dirty 


A  Welshman's  Chanty. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Do  you  care  for  another  chanty? 


Itt  was  one  of  them.  The  tea  sharp-  following  was  written  out  for  me  by  a 
ened  his  natural  bitterness.  Cow- ,  welsh  sailor  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
per    who  wrote  the  famous  character-  {  Th      h  „„  a  fascinaUng  rnythm 

■Izatlon    was  a  profoundly  melancholy      h  d  the  chanty-man  maUes 

man,  despairing  of  his  salvation.  The 
saintly  John  Wesley  In  1746  gave  up  | 
the   habit  of   26   years'   standing   and  j 


found  a  sensible  benefit.  Read  William 
Cobbett  on  the  slop-kettle  and  J.  Sheri- 
dan Le  Fanu's  grisly  romance.  "B.  C." 
quotes  the  example  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  described  tea  as  a  "barren 
Superfluity"  and  said:  "As  it  neither  ex- 
hilarates the  heart,  nor  stimulate*  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertain- 
ment merely  nominal,  a  pretence-  foi 
assembly  to  prattle,  for  Interrupting 
business  or  diversifying  idleness.'  —Ed. 

THE  POPS 

Russian    sailors    quartered   at  Com- 
mon \v  ealth  pier  will  attend  "Russlan- 
Tschalkowsky  night"'   at  the  Pops  in 
Symphony   Hall   thfc  evening,    and  a 
'  feature  of  the  program  will  be  the  first 
i  performance    in    Boston    of   the  new 
i  "Hymn  of  Free  Russia,"  composed  by 
Gretchaninoff   In   honor   of   the  great| 


a  sort  of  time  out  of  the  verses  as  he 
chants  them.  I  give  Will  Evan's  spell- 
ing and  arrangement. 

heave:  away  the  capstaix. 

'Twas  in  London  in  the  cold  month  of  December 
Haul  up  and  nil  my  money  Id  was  spent 

How  I  nod  id  spent  i  could  not  wonder 

.  So  i  down  Into  the  shipping  office  went. 

That  day  there  was  a  great  demand  for  sailors 
From  Ixmdon  roirod  Cape  Horn  and  back  to 
France         .  ' 

And  i  sipned  aboard  the  barque  called  Oxford — 
Here  goes -to  have  a  drink  with  my  advauce. 

CHORUS. 
Paddy  come  buck  take  In  the  slack 
Heave  n«ay  the  capstain,  heav'a  pole,  heav'a 

Pole, 

For  its  bo"  ship  stations  boys  he  handy. 
For  its  raise  tack,  sheets  and  mainsail  haul. 


of  us   had  been 


You  must   know  tliCl  soj 
drinking  ' 
And  some  of  ns  were  now  partly  boozed 
So  I  s:it  upon  my  chest  aquletly  thinking 

of  turning  in  iny  hunk  to  have  a  snooze 
When   I  heard  a  voice  above  my  head  was 
howling 

I     I  listen  aud  i  heard  it  once  again, 
revolution  and  adopted  by  Russia  as  Hsj  .Twa„  ,,„.  (.,li(,f  luate  at  ,he  Forecastle  donn 


a  bawling 

"Say  aft  boys  and  answer  to  your  names: 


When  1  rund  aft  along  the  quarter  deck 
Such  a  sight  1  never  seen  before 


national  anthem.  The  sailors,  number- 
ing 125.  will  have  seats  in  one  of  the' 
balconies. 

Conductor  Jacchia  has  selected  somd 
of  Tschalkowsky's  music   for  the  laslj  There  were  greenhorns  there  of  every  nation 
concert   but   one   of  this  season,  and     I'"1  sllr<'  11  u1"06  T  Paor  nea<1  for  a  second 
Tschalkowsky  was,  never  more  PopulaqK,  ^.j,,,*^.^*  back  ,„  tn<  Jo,„  Sal,or 

Drinking   whiskey    punch    along   with  Irish 
Kate 

Put  be  goilie  what  a  fool  Is  a  sailor 

But  lie  always  finds  it  out  wheu  its  too  late. 


this 


composer   than  he   is  at 
moment.  The  program  follows 

Overture,  "Martha"  Plotov* 

Waltz,  "Wine,  Women  ant)  Song"  Strauss 

Prelu<l<\  C-shtrp  minor  Rachmaninoff 

Polonaise  from  "Kugen  Oneguln". Tschalkowsky 

Suite,  "I.u  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant"  

Tschalkowsky 
Second   movement   from   Symphony  "Pa- 

I  tnetlqne"  -.  Tschnikowslis 

(a)  Chanson  sans  paroles,   (b)  Marcho  Mln- 

.18  tore  Tschnikowskjl 

Overture  Solenelle.  "1612"  Tsrhnikowskjj 

"Tlw-  Star  Spangled  Bauner." 

Selection,  "Eileen"..,  ,-Herberi 

Whispering  of  Ihe  Flowers  /  'on  Bloij 

II) mn  of  Free  Russia.., 


the  only  Irue  one,  some  years  ago 
|  was  treated  irreverently  by  writers; 
!  discarded  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
t  reserved  for  formal  occasions  only  by 
The! I  members  of  the  "upper  class."  It 
soon  was  less  common  on  the  cricket 
field.    A  terrible  blow  was  dealt  to 
tradition  when  straw  hats  were  worn 
in  warm  weather  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    This  was  an  incident 
in  the  "Americanization''  of  England 
so    bitterly    deplored    by    fine  old 
crusted  Conservatives. 

It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the 
stove-pipe  will  wholly  go  out  of  fash- 
ion. The  illustrated  periodicals  of 
London  show  that  it  is  still  de  rigueur 
at  ceremonies.  A  writer  in  the  Out- 
titter,  mentions  its  chief  use:  "It  is 
as  efficacious  as  ever  for  making  an 
impression  on  other  people.  Private 
secretaries  of  ministers  stick  to  the 
silk  hat  because  they  think  it  counts 
in  promotion."  And  so  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years  lawyers  were  ex- 
pected to  wear  no  other  hat.  It  was 
also  worn  by  statesmen.  ( Western 
statesmen  also  clung  lo  leg  boots 
long  after  they  were  discarded  in  the 
East.)  It  is  still  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral, 
the  joy  of  a  wedding,  the  reception 
of  a  distinguished  visitor,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  opera.  The  alderman  wore 
a  silk  hat  and  rode  in  a  hack;  the. 
automobile  has  changed  all  that:  the 
ping  hat  in  the  car  is  a  distressing 
solecism,  even  though  a  mayor  in  the 
procession  is  expectant  of  the  re- 
porter's camera,  j  * 

Judith  Gautier,  a  daughter  of  Theo- 
phile.   has  -written  two  or  three  vol- 


been  heard  In  Paris.  To  play  In  English 
to  Parisians— what  madness'.    But  shot 

could  not  be  persuaded  from  It. 
\  "My  father  at  last  gave  up  trying  tol 

'dissuade  her.  :ind  as  sre  insisted,  judg- 
ing that  it  was  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  her.  he  dreamed  of  bringing  about 
tier  purpose  by  diminishing  it  as  much 

its  possible. 

>  "Tilllade.  whom  Theophile  Gautier  hadl 
?reatly  supported  and  admired,  consent-| 
•ed.  when  dfeked,  to  Join  her.    It  wast 
proposed  to  play  in  English  an  act  of 
Macbeth.'    that   of    Duncan's  murder. 
Taillade  did  not  know  English,  or  hardly 
jEny<  but  that  did  not  in  any  way  dis- 
gpencert  Mme.  Key  Blunt,  who  under-i 
look  to  teach  the  French  actor  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation,   as  one  teaches  a; 
jScanary  a  serinette. 
I  "The    Vaudeville    Theatre  obliginglyl 
lent  its  hall  and  after  Innumerable  andi 
laborious    rehearsals    the  performance! 
:ook  place.    But  it  turned  out  as  had 
jtlready  been  suspected— that  Mme.  Key 
•Blunt  had  very  little  talent  arid  that 
Taillade  had  much,  even  in  English.  He 
knew  how  to  make  himself  understood 
}by    the     Parisian    audience,  greatly 
troubled  by  the  unknown  words,  and  he 
bore  off  all  the  honors. 

"My  father  in  his  review  tried  to  say 
something  in  favor  of  the  American 
actress,  but  It  was  evident  that  he  was 
more  sincere  when  he  spoke  of  Taillade: 
'By  a  miracle  of  will,  through  his  pas- 
sionated  worship  of  Shakespeare,  he 
succeeded  in  speaking  the  lines,  even 
with  a  very  good  accent,  and  in  pro- 
ducing, in  this  idiom  almost  foreign  to 
him,  all  the  effects  that  he  had  made 
at  the  Odeon  in  the  excellent  translation 
of  Jules  Lacrolx..  Strange  to  say,  far 
from  being  handicapped  In  grandeur, 
power,  energy,  his  acting  had  some- 
thing direct,  native,  original.  Nothing 
stood  between  him  and  the  poet.  The 
Ideas  leaped  forth  with  their  words, 
sounds,  colors;  and  from  a  performance 
that  for  the  greater  number  of  the  spec- 
tators was  hardly  more  than  a  panto- 
mime, the  profound,  hidden,  mysterious  l 
meaning  of  the  colossal  tragedy  was  j 
disclosed  with  greater  clearness  than  in 
all  the  commentaries. 

"Taillade  was  indeed,  superb.  When 
he  left,  springing  back  from  the  cham-1 
i  her  of  the  murder  the  accidental  Jost-I 
ling  of  a  chair  gave  him  a  start  of  fearl 
<  that    sent    a    shudder    through  the 
theatre. 

"But  I  firmly  believe  that  Mme.  Key 
Blunt  never  forgave  my  father  for  the 
success  of  her  associate  Taillade." 

Who,  pray,  was  Mme.  Key  Blunt,  the 
wife  of  a  President  of  the  United! 
States  recently  deceased?"  Unfortu-i 
nately  there  are  few  dates  in  Judith: 
Gautier's  volumes  of  reminiscences. 
Taillade  played  In  "Macbeth"  at  the 
Odeon  In  1863.  Lyonnet  in  his  long  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Taillade  says  noth- 
ing about  this  performance  at  the 
Vaudeville.  The  story  told  by  Judith 
comes  soon  after  an  account  of  thel 
Gautier  family  visiting  London  at  the) 
:  time  of  an  "International  Exposition 
when  Theophile  represented  the  Monlr 
teur  Universe!,  the  official  newspaper 
.  of  the  French  empire.  Soon  after  thj 
story  of  Mme.  Keys  Blunt  Is  ton},  the 
date  1863  of  a  birthday  party  is  elyenj 
Can  any  one  of  our  readers  give  furtheu 
Information  about  this  American  ac| 
tress." 


You   must   know   that   In  my  chest   I  had 
liottle —  ' 
I  saw  the  boarding  master  nut  it  there 
So  I  thought  to  hate  a  drop  to  wet  my  throttle1 

it  would  drive  away  all  sorrow  ami  all  car 
I  went  down  on  my  bended  knees  like  tliiind 

I  was  groping  like  u  pig  in  n  troph 
But  to  my  surprise  and  great  wonder 
It  was  only  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  the(  ^~~es  of  unc0mmonly  interesting  rem 
—  ■  — n  -     . i    nf  iYin  Rerlp 


Ore  banlnoU  MarbieheaA 


M 


Ml 


indebtt 
Alexander-Marlu; 


to  her  by  a  friend  whose  family  suffered  1 


*ark  Sqrnu 


Park  Square  Closes.  (h~) 

■  The  closing  of  the  Parlf  Square  t'hea- 
severcly  at  Quiscard  from  the  invasion  U  t),e  )agt  nignti  whlch  ended  the'  phe-, 
of  the  Huns.',  fnoinenally  long  engagement  of  23  wceksj 

 «»-..  .,E>_t-  WpfmAp"  term  nated  al 


'Out    of  1500 
now  only  50;  the  others  from  16  to  65 


years  and  beyond  that  have,  been  taken  |has  marked  the  present  season,  which 

r  opened  on  Sept.  4  with  "Hit-the-Trall 


R.  W.  APTHORP.  ,  jniscences.  In  the  second  of  the  series  | 
••Le  Second  Rang  du  Collier."  she  tells  ; 
a  strange  story  of  an  American  woman 
who  insisted  on  acting  in  Paris.  We 
h«ve  never  seen  an  allusion  to  this  story 
or  a  note  concerning  the  identification 
of  the  American.  The  story  as  told  by 
Judith  Is  as  follows: 

"Persons  came  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  to  Theophile  Gautier. 
alar  playhouse.    Success  after  success  !•  Mking  hi3  aid  and  protection.    He  did 


inhabitants    there   are  l  for  "Fair  and  Warmer,"  terminated 
notably  successful  season  for  this  pop 


away.    The  country  has-  been  roasted, 
!  devastated,  ruined,  methodically,  and  in 
5  cold   blood.    I  was  very  joyful  when 
Guiscard  was  freed,  but  since  I  have 
\isited  it  1  am  greatly  discouraged 


Holliday."  followed  by  "Good  Gracious  I 
Annabelle,"  "The  House  of  lila.-s."  "The 
Great  Lover,"   "Canary  Cottage"  and 
"Fair  and  Warmer."  which  has  crowded 
the  Park  Square  for  2.3  weeks,  the  third. 


Thanks  to  the  American  revlctuallng.  ,ion!rest  engagement  In  the  last  decade  of 
.he  people  have  been  able  to  live,  but  Ro,,tr,n  theatricals,  Its  record  being  ex- 
1  there  has  been  no  fresh  meat  for  many  ceeded  by  William  Hodge  in  "The  Man 
'months,  only  rice,  beans,  bacon  and  a  - 
I few  potatoes.    In  one  way  Guiscard  has 
i  been  spared.   The  houses  are  still  stand- 
inc.  thanks  to  the  sudden  and  tumultu- 
ous arrival  of  our  cavalry,  but  great  in- 
Jury  lias  been  worked  inside  and  outside. 
Take  my  own  case:  The  factory— nine- 
tenths  of  the  material  has  been  stolen 
■  or  destroyed.     The   tall  chimney  was 
tilown  up.  by  a  mine  the  day  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  lied.    The  farm— abso- 
lutely nothing  remains  of  It,  not  even 
npade.     The   brush  factory  burned; 
equipment    destroyed    or    stolen.  My 
brother's    houses     pillaged,  furniture 
carried    off   or   destroyed.     My  house 
also     was     sacked;      most     of  the 
furniture     was    stolen     or     destroyed.  £ 
with  my  laboratory  and  all " 


from  Home"  for  27  weeks,  and  "Under 
Cover"  for  29  weeks.  A  singular  cir- 
cumstance In  relation  to  these  three  en- 
{gagements  has  been  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fred  E.  W,right.  manager  of  the  Park 
Square  Theatre,  has  been  associated 
in  managerial  capacity  with  them  all. 
The  season  will  open  on  Monday.  Aug. 
13.  with  a  return  engagement  of  Oliver 
Morosco's  "Canary  Cottage."  Then  will 
come  a  return  engagement  of  "Good. 
Gracious  Annabelle."  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  Selwyn  '&  Co.'s  production  of! 
"Lilac  Time"  with  Jane  Cowl.  The  suH 
ceeding  attractions  will  be  Cohan  &> 
Harris's  "Capt.  Kidd,  Jr."  During  the 
holidays-  will  come  William  Gillette-  in1 


r  Hume  with  my  laboratory  and  all  „  ,„,„,  r0ia.mitv  "  which  will 
,ls  and  implements.  The  Boches  tried  ''A -,  SufHv  Oliver  So. o'sco^s  "Up  Sta 
open  my  safe,  at  first  without  sue-  followed  b^  Uin  cr  " 


■  and  Down. 


not  spare  himself  at  all;  he  heard  all 
their  laments.  One  might  say  that  they 
came  into  our  house  as  Into  a  grist  mill. 
All  that  he  could  give  them  was  advice, 
his  influence,  the  support  of  his  pen; 
but  he  gave  royally. 

"  \mong  all  these  unknown  askers  for 
something,  who  came  without  Introduc- 
tion and  letters  of  recommendation,  I 
remember  a  certain  Mme.  Key  Blunt, 
who  was  especially  persistent.    She  tor- 
mented us  f  or  a  long  time.  She  came  from  | 
America  and  hed  been  the  wife,  so  she 
■aid  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. , 
who  recently  died.-  He  had  left  her  with 
children  and  without  money;   but  she  I 
had  the  love  of  the  theatre,  and,  as  she  j 
believed,  a  gift  for  the   stage  whtchl 
would  aid  her,  she  thought,  in  improy-, 
Ing  her  tortune.    She  was  a  very  pretty; 
woman,    of    medium    height,     a  ways, 
swathed  in  crape.    'My  husband  is  al- 
wavs  dead.'  she  replied  to  those  w-ty> 
said  to  her  that  the  time  of  mourning 

h"Mv',Sfa flier  allowed  himself  to  bei 
touched  by  this  exotic  unfortunate. 
However,  he  combatted  as  much  as  he 
could  the  singular  plan  of  the  beautiful 
widow  She  wished  to  play,  in  Paris 
~  iglish.  one  of  Sliakespearc's| 


and  In 


To  con  sec  i 


There  Is  a  curious  account  of  <3auj 
tier's  manner  oC  writing  his  feullletonifl 
about  the  theatre  after  he  first  went 
to  live  in  Neuilty.  A  cab  driver  toolcJ 
the  family  to  the  theatres  and  drove  the 
Gautier's  back  after  midnight. 

"During  the  performance,  my  mother, 
Bister  and  I  were  told  to  listen  care- 
fully while  father  walked  about  In  thej 
halls,  smoked  a  cigar  on  the  steps,  ori 
slept  at  the  back  of  the.  box.  Golng^ 
home,  crowded  together  in  the  carj 
riage,  and  bumped  for  a  long  time  In 
the  night,  we  told  him  amid  the  whiri 
of  the  wheels  and  tlie  rattling  of  tM 
windows  the  plot  and  the  situations  ol 
the  drama  or  comedy  we  had  seen. 

"It  was  necessary  for  us  to  keep  iri 
mind  the  different  pieces  played  duringj 
the  week,  at  least  until  the  following 
Sunday,  so  that  father,  about  to  write! 
his  article,  could  be  sure  of  the  lnteg-| 
rlty  of  his  reviews.  Sunday  rose  in  ai 
gray  and  melancholy  atmosphere  for  u>%| 
No  morning  songs;  no  fantastical  orb 
thunderous       declamations.  Father* 
dressed  himself  to  go  out  as  soon  asf 
he  got  up  and  the  dejeuner  was  served! 
earlier  than  usual. 

"It  was  the  black  day,  the  day  of 
the  feuilleton.    Theophile  Gautier  went 
to  write  It  at  the  office  and  not  a  Unel 
had    been    written    in    advance.  One 
knows  his  famous  reply  to  those  who; 
urged  him  to  work  a  little  on  his  article ' 
during  the  week:   One  does  not  demand 
of  a  condemned  man  that  he  should 
make  himself  be  guillotined  before  thej. 
hour."-  "  Hiy 

"The  'thousand  steps'  along  the  ter- 
rrce  wer*  emitted.  We  conducted! 
frther  t<  .he  omnibus,  and  he  went  lnr 
,'lt  to  r?.a'.yze  in  his  perfect  style  the* 
Incidents  and  situations  of  "Serpent  a) 
Plumes.'  'La  Greve  des  Portlers,"  'Ver- 
mouth et  Adelaide,'  and  other  forgot- 
ten masterpieces." 

Mr.  Joseph  Urban  Is  at  work  on  threes 
•  peratic  productions  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House-  next  fall. 
The  Dramatic  Mirror  gives  an 
account  of  his  method.  He  readsl 
the  libretto  and  the  score;  "Then 
comes  cogitation  and  conference."  Hel 
outlines  new  ideas  as  to  stage  manage- 
ment-fir interpretation.    Then  the  set- 1 


ket< 


ifts- 


The  painting  of  the  scenery  is  novel. 
"To  begin  with,  the  canvas  is  painted 

on  the  floor.  Walking  about  on  It  and 
painting  with  longer  or  shorter  brushes 
•a  the  moment  requires,  the  artlat  cap 
Wt  «,  firmness  of  touch,  and  *  braatth  ,t 

conception  which  are  not  possible  when 
the  canvas  hangs  vertically,,  as  in  the 
American  studio,  and  Is  painted  from 
a  'bridge. •  which  Itself  obstructs  a  view 
of  the  whole  work  as  it  grows.  The 
point  of  most  value  in  this  process  un- 
doubtedly is  the  ability  to  rub  the  paint 
thoroughly  into' the  surface  of  the  can- 
ivas.  It  means  life  for  the  color,  phy- 
sical and  artistic. 

I    "Tho  other  novelty  in  the  painting  of 
.  Mr.    Urban's  scenery — broken  color — Is 
not  so  novel  as  It  was  when  he  intro- 
duced it  five  years  ago.  From  demon- 
strations on  the  stage  under  'foot'  and 
j'borders,'    our    scene    painters  have 
J  learned  how  much  more  varied  and  vivid 
and  real  color  on  canvas  becomes  when 
Jit  is  applied  not  in  flat  mixed  washes, 
but  in  the  proper  proportion  of  pure 
colors  laid  side  by  side  after  the  fash- 
ion that  landscape  painters  call  'point- 
illage.'    The  various  hues  mix  under  the 
lights  and  reach  the  eye  as  a  homogene- 
|  ous  shade,  but  they  gain  an  Immense 
vitality  as  the  different  colored  rays  of 
light  pick  them  out  and  mix  them  for 
us.    Further,  changes  of  light  play  upon 
their  own  colors  much  more  freely;  the 
artist  can  paint  one  effect  for  daylight 
and,  close  beside,  another  totally  diffev- 
ent  one  for  moonrise." 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Urban  will  have  full 
charge  of  the  lighting.  He  is  undoubted- 
ly a  man  of  marked  talent,  a  man  of 
imagination  and  technical  skill.  Will  lie 
at  the  Metropolitan  follow  the  devices 
that  attracted  attention  and  excited 
comment,  sometimes  adverse,  when  he 
Iruled  at  the  Boston  Opera  House?  From 
Ihis  work  in  Boston  he  apparently  be- 
jlieved  in  a  cramped  stage  and  dim  light- 
ing. His  scenes  were  often  in  a  purely 
fantastic  land  or  city.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, hia  Montmartre  in  "Louise"  (sec- 
ond act).  The  houses  were  picturesque, 
but  were  never  seen  in  that  quarter  of 
Paris. 

!  His  settings  for  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
/forbade  action.  In  the  forest  Golaud  was 
continually  so  near  Melisande  that  the 
dialogue  and  the  action  were  absurd. 
In  other  settings  there  was  hardly  room 
(or  singers  to  move.  This  was  especially 
(noticeable  when  Golaud  with  his  sword 
■should  come  from  a  distance  to  sur- 
prise the  lovers.  Or  take  the  settings 
jof  "Contes  d'Hoffmann."  The  Venetian 
scene  was  gorgeously  colored,  but  would 
any  one  have  known  that  the  singers 
were  in  Venice?  There  was  no  room  for 
the  approach  and  departure  of  the  g|on- 
[dola  that  bore  away  the  courtesan.  In 
the  ballroom  there  was  a  raised  stage 
for  Olympia  and  Hoffmann,  while  the 
guests  were  kept  on  the  stage  below.  It 
[may  be  said  that  the  opera  itself  is 
I  fantastical;  but  the  scenery  provided 
for  it  at  the  Metropolitan  was  far  more 
effective,  although  planned  in  a  more 
conventional  manner.  The  same  was 
I  true  of  the  scenery  for  "Pelicas  et  Mel- 
jisande"  at  the  Manhattan,  which  fol- 
|lowed  the  original  settings  provided  for 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  Nor  were 
any  of  us  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
reconciled  to  the  dimly  lighted  stage. 


"One  generally  goes  to  revivals  of  old 
plays  with  the  secret  hope  of  finding 
them  grown  old,  withered,  impossible.  I 
cannot  understand  this  feeling.  We,  gain 
nothing,  not  even  for  our  vanity,  by  es- 
tablishing the  fact  that  our  fathers  were 
amused  by  that  which  bores  us,  or  that 
.we  no  longer  laugh  at  that  which  made 
ius  laugh  20  or  30  years  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  agreeable  and  reas- 
suring to  settle  the  fact  that  certain 
works  do  not  die:  that  a  life  of  20  or  30 
wears  is  moderate  immortality.  This 
was  not  enough  for  Goncourt,  who  at 
[last  was  discouraged  in  writing  by  the 
thought  that  the  world  w-ould  come  to 
an  end." 

These  lines  were  written  by  Jules  Le- 
maitre  apropos  of  a  revival  of  "Divor- 
cons"  in  Paris.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
Is  a  certain  pleasure  in  finding  out  how 
foolish  plays  that  once  pleased  now 
seem?  Is  it  not  true  also  that  some  old 
plays  suspected  of  being  ultra-sentimen- 
tal or  wildly  improbable — are  still  unex- 
pectedly moving  or  exciting,  when  they 
are  well  acted?" 


Mr.  Richard  D.  Ware  '90  of  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  has  written  the  words  of  a 
marching  song,  "Carry  on!  Carry  on! 
Old  Glory!"  dedicated  to  the  Harvard 
R.  O.  T.  C»  The  music  is  by  David  Stev- 
ens. The  spirited  song  is  published  by* 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.  Mr.  George  L. 
Tracy  is  to  do  the  scoring  for  military 
band.  The  words  are  as  follows: 
I. 

Onward,  onward,  over  seas. 
Streaming  in  the  western  breeze; 
Forth  to  meet  their  enemies 
The  starry  tanners  go; 
Guidons  of  the  law  and  rlgfot, 
Leading  on  our  Country's  might 
To  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 
To  rout  the  common  foe! 

REFRAIN. 
Carry  on!  Carry  on!  Old  Glory! 
For  Freedom's  torch  is  lit: 
Carry  on  I  Carry  on!  old  Glory! 
We  are  off.  we're  off  to  do  our  bit. 
We  shall  fight  in  Freedom's  battle 
And  we'll  do  it  with  a  will, 
We  are  sorry  for  Fritz 
For  he's  gone  lost  his  wits. 
But  we  won't  do  a  thing  to  Bill,  Pore 
BUI! 

Oh,  we  won't  do  a  thing  to  Bill! 


II. 

lAII  those  shell-scarred  standards  there. 
Waving  In  the  poisoned  air. 
Worn  with  war  and  toll  and  care, 
God  speed  you  In  your  path. 
When  at  last  the  old  Flag  files 
Brtsht  against-  the  lurid  skies. 
Foes  will  see  with  frightened  eyes, 
The  emblem  of  God's  wrath! 

REFRAIN. 
Carry  on,  etc.   

^Another  marching  song  by  a  Harvard 
man.  Mr.  D.  H.  Verder,  music  by  Mr. 
William  N.  Hewitt,  now  an  aviator,  is 
"O  Stars  and  Stripes."  published  by 
C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co. 

O  Stars  and  Stripes,  unfold  and  wave. 

Above  our  homes,  and  keep  us  brave. 

For  freedom  make  a  glorious  path; 

Unite  In  love,  disparage  wrath. 

For  love  of  truth  let  all  men  live;  I 

For  love  of  truth  their  llfeblood  give! 

O  Stars  and  Stripes.  Bed.  White  and  Blue, 

Our  loyalty  we  pledge  to  you. 

We  are  informed  that  this  song  has 
been  arranged  for  the  Harvard  Regi- 
ment Band. 

Two  of  Edward  Martyn's  plays.  "The 
Heather  Field"  and  "Maeve."  have  been 
reprinted  in  a  popular  form  by  Duck- 
worth, London.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney 
describes  them  as  actable  drama,  "in 
the  sense  in  which  we  call  Maeterlinck's 
earlier  pieces  actable,  or  recognize  the 
j  fitness  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  'Where 
There  Is  Nothing*  or  'Countess  Cath- 
leen'  for  stage  representation." 

Let  us  quote  from  Mr.  Courtney's  re- 
view in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  pri- 
mary intention  of  the  two  plays  is  not  to 
set  forth  a  plot;  but  to  illustrate  a  mood 
throw  light  on  deeply  rooted  tenden- 
cies. "If  Maeterlinck  in  his  'Princess 
Maleine'  or  'L'Intruso'  or  'The  Death  of 
Tintagiles'  tried  to  give  us  a  vague, 
mystical  impression  of  something  that 
was  not  life,  but  'such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of,'  Mr.  Edward  Marty ■/i.  true 
to  the  literary  school  to  which  he  be- 
longs, makes  his  important  characters 
the  exponents  of  a  mystical  yearning 
for  an  ideal  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  Celtic  thought.  He  is  in  sympathetic 
kinship  with  the  poet  A.  E. — Mr.  George 
Russell— with  W.  B.  Yeats,  with  Lady 
Gregory,  with  J.  M.  Synge.  He  has  his 
ifferences,  of  course,  for  he  has  a  pro- 
ound  reverence  for  the  Catholic  church 
nd  its  leaders,  and  is  keenly  apprecia- 
te of  church  music  and  Palestrina 
ut  he,  too,  believes  in  a  beauty  whicl' 
Ineyer  was  on  sea  or  land;  he  thrills 
[with  a  recognition  of  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe;  he  sympa- 
thizes with  dreamers  and  gypsies  and 
nomads,  and  with'  all  the  unpractical 
feckless,  lovable  people  whom  the  work 
is  apt  to  despise." 

In  "The  Heather  Field"  the  hero,  Car- 
den  Tyrrel,  is  a  stubborn  and  unprac- 
Itlcal  Celt.  "He  has  vague  notion*  ol 
(reclaiming  tne  land,  and  spends  vast 
[sums  in  drainage  and  cultlvationT  un« 
expense  entails  another   until  all  his 
money  is  spent  and  ruin  stares  him  In 
'the  face.    He  has  a  staunch  friend  in 
j  Barry  Ussher,  who  knows  and  does  his 
'best  to  correct  his  weakness,  but  he 
j  has  also  a  persistent  and  ruthless  en- 
|  emy  in  his  wife,  Grace,  an  utterly  un- 
sympathetic woman,  with  vision  limited 
|  to  the  severely  practical  issues  of  life. 
Impotent  to  restrain  him  by  love  or  ten- 
derness, she  brings  in  a  couple  of  doc- 
tors to  certify  him  as  mad,  and  though 
this  base  scheme  is  frustrated  by  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  TJssher,  Car- 
den  Tyrrel,  enamored  of  his  heather- 
field,  and  of  all  that  it  symbolizes  for 
him    of    beauty    and    freedom— driven 
frantic,  too,  by  difficulties  with  tenants 
—becomes  insane  in  the  sequel.  The 
wild  heather  had  begun  to  spring  up 
again  in  his  cultivated  field,  and  his 
own  idealistic  visions  had  betrayed  him. 

"It  is  the  same  thing  with  'Maeve,' 
though  here  we  have  the  additional 
moral  that  between  Irish  and  English 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Maeve  is 
engaged  to  an  Englishman,  Hush  Fltz- 
Walter,  a  good,  decent,  honest  fellow, 
who  is  not  blessed— or  cursed— with  im- 
agination. She  has  a  father  who  thinks 
that  this  marriage,  from  which  she 
shrinks  with  every  fibre  of  her  nature, 
will  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world- 
make  her  sensible,  in  short,  both  as 
wife  and  mother.  But  Maeve  has  her 
own  dreams.  She  is  named  after  a 
Celtic  fairy  queen,  to  whom  she  pours 
out  all  her  reverence  and  her  faith,  and 
whose  subtle  influence  she  recognizes 
In  every  action  and  thought  of  her  life. 
On  the  very  eye  of  her  marriage  to  the 
unromantic  Englishman  she  dies  in  the 
moonlight,  frozen  in  the  icy  beams 
which  are  to  her  more  real  than  the 
sunshine  of  commonplace  day.  She  per- 
ishes as  the  victim  of  an  impossible 
ideal.  .That  is  the  keynote  of  these 
writers,  of  A.  E.  and  John  EgHnton  as 
much  as  of  Edward  Martyn.  They  are 
mystics,  who  believe  intensely  In  a 
spiritual  world,  and  who  are  'full  of  the 
sadness' that  has  fallen  upon  all  mystics, 
when  they  have  first  come  to  understand 
that  there  is  an  invisible  beauty  from 
which  •  they  'are  divided  by  visible 
things.'  So  wrote  Yeats,  who  knew  and 
understood  the  malady  of  the  Celtic 
temperament."  '    -  .. .'..a 

George  Moore  wrote,  not  in  a  wholly- 
amiable  manner,  about  Mr.  Martyn: 

'The  long,  loose  mouth  tightened;  a 
look  of  resolution  came  into  the  eyes; 
the  woolen  gloves  grasped  the  umbrella, 
and  the  step  grew  quicker.    I  lagged  a 
little  behind  to  obtain  a  better  view  ot 
the  great  boots.    Years  ago,  in  London.  ! 
I  had  asked  him  to  come  .and  see  the'; 
Robinsons,  with  me.  not  noticing  the  size 
of  his  boots  until  he  was  seated  in  their* 
idrawihg    room:    on    the    hearthrug  at- 
lEarl's  terrace  they  seemed  to  take  up.'s 
so  much  room  that  I  felt  obliged,  to  tell  A 
Edward  that  he  would  do  well  to  eet  j 
himself  a  pair  of  patent  leathers,  which.  jj 
lam  bound  to  say,  he  ordered  at  once 


ana  m"  .lermyn  si  rod.  presermT 
next  visit  a  more  spruce  appearance. 
Rut  he  had  always  felt  out  of  his  ele- 
ment in  drtv/ir"v  rooms,  and  had  long 
ago  returned  to  the  original  boots  nnri 
to  the  black  overcout.  in  which  he  wraps 
himself  in  winter  as  In  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Moore  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Martyn 
burning  some  of  his  poem.<,  because  they 
seemed  to  him  in  disagreement  with  the 
teachings  of  his  church.  "So  he  was  In 
the  beginning  what  he  is  in  the  end."  1 
said,  "and  a  great  psychologist  might 
have  predicted  his  solitary  life  In  two 
musty  room3  above  a  tobacconist's  shop, 
and  his  lust  habits,  such  as  pouring  his 
tea  into  a  saucer,  balancing  the  saucer 
on  three  fingers  like  an  old  woman  In 
the  country.  Edward  Is  all  right  if  lie 
gets  hir.  mass  in  the  morning  and  his 
pipe  in  the  evening.  A  great  bulk  of 
peasantry  with  a  delicious  strain  of  Pal- 
estrina running  through  it." 
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The  Stage :  Plays 


Here  is  a  plcas- 
ant  paragraph 

and  Players  Here  from  the  London 

and  Abroad     "  Daily  Telegraph 
(June  19):    "According  to  the  program,' 
on  sale)  at  the  Coliseum  yesterday  after- 
noon, MrTArthur  Bourchier  made  lils're-  I 
appearance  there  in  the  great  patriotic  I 
sketch,  'The  Fourth  of  August.'    Internal  ; 
evidence  seems  to  throw  some  doubt  upon 
the  point,  as  the*  Maharajah  of  Mulpur 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  play  his 
part  In  immaculate  evening  attire,  and 
to  speak  with  a  faint,  Dut  Indisputable, 
Irish  brogue.    One  must  conclude  that 
the  piece  presented  was  the  little  sketch, 
Pistols  for  Two.'  announced  some  day3 
ago.    Here  you  have,  a  tale  of  woman's 
tnisplaced  devotion  to  a  scoundrel  and 
tnan's   all   too   ready   gallantry.  The 
•heroine  is  of  the  kind  one  occasionally 
bieets  on  the  stuge,  but  rarely  off  it. 
Wearing  an  elegant  toilet  and  provided  , 
with  a  revolver  and  mask,  she  invades  j 
an   unknown  gentleman's  chambers   in  j 
order  to  secure  certain  proofs  incrimi- 
nating  the  villain.    She  finds  her  match  , 
.    Bryan    Rankin — if   we    caught  the 
name  correctly — who  also  keeps  a  pistol  j 
carefully  concealed,  and  who,  to  the  in-  | 
truder's  astonishment,  is  apparently  pre-  j 
pared  to  use  It.    .    .    .    'Pistols  for  Two'  | 
is  purely  a  theatrical  trifle,  and  at  least 
one  of  its  effects  seems  to  have  been  in-  ! 
spired    by   Sardou.     Mr.    Bourchier   is  j 
none  too  happy  as  the  chivalrous  Irish-  j 
man,  a  character  which  fits  him  indif- 1 
ferently  well,  while  there  is  little  to  be  ! 
said  for  Miss  Kyrle  Bellew's  perform-  j 
ance  as  the  heroine." 

"The  Woman  on  the  Window  Sill."  by 
Michael  ' Orme,  was  produced  at  Birm- 
ingham. Eng..  on  June  18.    The  play  is 
described  as  stirring,  with  a  thrilling 
episode  dealing  with  the  capture  of  a 
spy  through  the  agency  of  a  woman 
window  cleaner.    "The  idea  is  ingenious 
and  the  circumstances  are  novel."  Sir 
Bannister  Praede,  a  war  official,  has 
been  separated  for  some  time  from  his 
wife,  Lady  Penelope.  There  is  a  daugh- 
ter. Among  the  wife's  friends  is  Rupert 
Steen,  a  foreigner.    At  the  Outbreak  of 
the  war  she  learns  that  SVeen's  inten- 
tions are  to  *id  his  own   country  by 
means  of  information  in  the,  possession 
of  her.  husband.    Steen  rnakes  love  to 
the  daughter  and  becomes  engaged  to 
I  her:  The  Unsuspicious  baronet  gives  him 
open  house.   Lady  Penelope  has  offered 
[herself  for  service,  to  release  men  for 
the   army.'   She   appears   at   her  late 
|  home  as  a  window  cleaner.  The  baronet 
1  finds  the  papers  In  his  study  disturbed. 
He  meets  hTs  wife.   There  is  unpleasant 
I  talk.  He  objects  to  her  appearing  there 
las    a    window    cleaner    and  protests 
against  her  "darkening  his  doors."  She 
replies    that   she    had    only    tried  "to 
lighten  his  windows."    She  insists  that 
the    engagement    be    broken    and  de- 
nounces Steen  as  a  spy.    After  the  bar- 
onet goes  out  Steen  enters,  ransacks  the 
drawers    of    the    desk.     She    seizes  a 
!  bundle,  of  papers.    Steen  first  tries  per- 
[  suasion,  then  uses  force.    As  he  draws 
'  a  revolver  the  baronet  and  his  butler  en- 
ter and  take  care  of  Steen.    Lady  Pety 
elope,  played  by  Violet  Vanbrugh,  re- 
ceives   her   one   shilling    and    six  for 
cleaning  the  windows  and  again  reaches 
the  sill.  Her  husband  calls  her  back  for 
a  happy  ending.    "The  play  affords  an 
interesting    psychological    study,    and,  • 
though  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  on 
the  serious  side,  a  true  comedy  spirit 
occasionally  manifests  itself." 

Jerome  K.  Jerome's  new  farce  in 
three  acts.  "Cook,"  was  produced  at 
Eastbourne,  Eng.,  on  June  IS.  "Frankly 
labelled  a  farce,  It  .is  yet  farce  with  a 
difference,  the  action  being  frequently 
interspersed  with  those  flashes  of  epi- 
grammatic wit  the  talented  author  has 
taught  us  to  expect."  John  Parable. 
M.  P..  has. been  a  liberal  supporter  of 
all  sorts  of  benovelent  societies.  He 
is  betrothe'd  to  Miss  Bulstrode.  who 
has  aided  him.  One  evening  "the  ani- 
mated work  machine  becomes  human." 
Parable  picks  up  Comfort  Pryce  in  St. 
James's  Park  and  takes  her  to  dinner. 
Her  betrothed,  named  Onions,  comes 
along.  There  is  a  row  and  Parable  is 
•arrested.  Comfort  finds,  a  friend  to  go 
"iail  for  him.  Returning  home  Parable 
discovers  that  Constance  is  his  own 
cook.  His  absence  from  home  and  fail- 
ure to  appear  at  a  meeting  are  put 
down  by  Miss  Bulstrode  to  temporary 
mental  aberration.  A  holiday  in  the 
country  is  suggested.  Parable  had  told 
the  true  _story  to  his  friend  Quincey 
and  givaV  his  name  to  the  police.  The 
'penalty  .•'111  probably  be  Jail  for  seven 
days.  Comfort  promises  Onions  imme- 
diate marriage  If  he  will  assume  the 
guilt  and  take  the  punishment.  Onions 
talk3  of  Comfort's  damaged  reputation 
and  demands  £1000  before  he  will  con- 
sent.    Comtor't    i<!    inrlisrnant       "As  the 


■prospect  of  her  being  onions' s  wife'ha^ 

taught  the  unsophisticated  Parable  thai 
tthe  attraction  he'  felt  towards  her  was 
ireally  love,  the  pair  give  the  others  the 
j  slip  and  steal  out  by  way  of  the  area 

steps  to  get  married."    Handle  Ayrton 

took  the  part  of  Parable,  Irene  Rooke 

thai  of  Comfort. 


Eugene    Walter,    according    to  the 
'Evening  World,  Is  planning  to  produce 
Ihis  new  play,  "A  Carolina  Lady."  with 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Walker,'  as  leading 
woman.    Early  In  the  fall  his  "Assas- 
sin"   will    be    produced,    with  George 
|  Probert  In  the  chief  part.    Before  De- 
ll cember  his  "Little  Shepherd  of  King- 
■Idom   Come"    will    be   staged   In  New 
York.     Two   companies   will   play  hU 
("Knife,"   one      the   original  company, 
the  other  headed  -by  May  Buckley. 

The  musical  play  by  Bolton-Mode- 
house-Kalman.  known  abroad  as  "The 
Czardas  Princess."  will,  be  called  "The 
Monte  Carlo.  Girl"  In  this  country.' 

The  rights  to  E.  C.  Carpenter's  "The 
Three  Bears"  and  Henry  Bernstein's 
new  play,  "Elevation,"  have  been  se- 
I  cured  by  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 
1  "De  Wolf  Hopper,  now  in  'The  Pass- 
ing Show  of  1917,'  has  an  offer  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  reper- 
tory in  Australia  and  England." 
'  A.  H.  Woods  has  commissioner!  May 
jTully  to  adapt  Achmed  Abdullah's 
I  story,  "Bucking  the  Tiger,"  for  the 
(stage.  Mr.  Abdullah  will  collaborate 
I  with  her. 

j  It  Is  said  that  Ethel  Barrymore  wjll 
J  play  next  !  season  in  Pinero's  "Mld- 
I  Channel,"  Clyde  Fitch's  "Captain 
[Jinks. "  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"-  a  new 
p'lay  by  Edward  Sheldon;  "Camllle" 
and  "The  School, for  Scandal."  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  her  again  in  "Mid- 
Channel,"  for  she  played  the,  sombre 
jpart  with  true  dramatic  power,  tem- 
pered artistically  by  fine  restraint. 
Some  of  her  old  admirers  in  Boston, 
ihowever,  were  greatly  perplexed  and 
'disturbed  by  the  play.  A  theatre  party! 
isat  directly  behind  us.  At  the  end  of 
i the  first  act  a  gentleman  with  a  flushed 
jface  and  in  faultless  evening  dress 
|sald  to  the  lady  next  him:  "What's  the 
matter  with  Ethel?  She  hasn't  been  a 
bit  funny  so  far." 

Ivan  Caryll  will  write  the  music  for 
Fred  Stone's  new  piece. 

Henry  Miller  will  produce  a  new  drama. 
"The  Better  Understanding."  Perhaps 
he  may  be  persuaded  to  play  it  in, Sacra- 
mento, although  he  said  he  never  would 
see  the  town  again,  never,  no  never,  be- 
cause a  critic  found  fault  with  his  act- 
ing. Richard  Mansfield  used  to  make 
similar  speeches.  William  Faversham 
said,  after  "Herod"  did  not  draw  well 
in  Boston,  that  he  should  not  favor  the 
city  again,  but  he  came  back,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  come  again. 

Mrs.   Kate   Douglas   Wiggin's  novel 
"Mother    Carey's    Chickens,"    will  be| 
[dramatized  for  production  in  New  York] 
by  John  Cort. 

Galsworthy's  drama,  "A  Bit  o'  Love,"| 
was  produced  in  San  Francisco  byj 
He^wy  Milller  July  2.  It  was  the  first] 
performance  in  that  city  of  any  play  by  I 
Galsworthy.  Mr.  Miller  took  the  part  ofj 
pack  Ci-emar;  O.  P.  Heggie  that  of  the] 
ivillage  curate. 

The  title  of  the  film  in  which  Geral-*i 
dine  Farrar  will  appear  as  an  aircraft 
star  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

"The  Queen  of  Spades,"  a  story  by! 
Pushkin  on  which  Tschaikowsky  based 
his  opera  "Pikovaya  Dama."  was  shown 
ps  a  film  play  in  Washington  D.  C.  onj 
June  27.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  receiving  the  special 
Russian  commission.  The  pictures  were 
taken  at  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Dra-, 
matic  Mirror  writes:    "On  this  eve  ot 
the  arrival  in  Washinston  of  a  Russian 
commission    from   the    Russian  people 
there  will  begin  a  series  of  art   film  / 
productions  which  will  show  the  best! 
in  literature   music,  dancing,  art.  andj1 
the  exceptional  work  of  the  greatestW 
Russian  actors  and  actresses  in  Russia. 
Such  literary  names  as  Tolstoy,  Push- 
kin,    Turgenieff,     Vostoevsky,  Sinkie- 
wicz,  Ostrovsky  and  Andreef  have  fur-| 
nished  the  subject  matter  of  the  vivid 
pictures  which  will  be  shown  to  Amert- ! 
cans.     Boris   Bakhmetieff.  the  head  of 
the  Russian  commission,  said  in  a  speech  i 
to    the   audience    that    it   was  highly 
complimentary  of  his  fellow-countrymen  v 
and  their  American  associates  to  show 
just  what  the  Russian  people  represent- 
ed In  the  world  of  art,  and  he  was  fur- 
ther moved  to  remark  that  it  gave  great  jj 
encouragement  to   the   Russian  people  N 
to  know  that  in  America  they  were  al-l 
ready  learning  about  the  custom.?,  hab-1 
its,  life  work  and  amusements  of  theirl 
new  sister  republic.   He  more  than  com-1 
plimented  Mr.  Kaplan  in  his  great  mis-« 
sionary  work,  in  the  filming  for  presen-B 
tation  in  America  of  the  works  of  Rua-J 
sia's   great   authors,    painters,  a'-tovs. 
dancers  and  historians.    In  all  Mr.  Kap-n 
lan  has  brought  over  50  complete  photo  j 
productions  of  works  which  bear  vital  I 
importance  to  the  Russian  republic  and 
which   will   be   shown  throughout   the  I 
American  country,  and  thereby  the  hope  j 
of  cementing  closer  the  bonds  of  the! 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Rus-  j 
sia  may  be  attained. 

"Caste"  is  now  a  film  play  with  Sir  I 
John  Hare,  Peggy  Hyland  and  Mary  1 
Rorke  pictured.  "Seven  Keys  to  Bald-  f 
pate"-  will  soon  be  exhibited  in  film  j 
form.  .Lina  Cavalier  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Paramount  Pictures  stars 


Swhen  Henry  -  Russell  rtUfcS  the 
^       *  House,  gave  n.  concert  in  London  Juiu 

■  III)    '  \  20  *r|tn  nis  fellow  Rumanian.  Georges 

1  ,        ,  _      Eik-bco,  some  of  whose  compositions  are 

iere  will  be  two  picture^  for  n^r:  une 

'be  staged  Id  September,  the  other  In  known  here.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 
e  spring.  ■  Lehua  Waipahn.  the  Ha-,|  of  him:  "He  gave  evidence  of  a  subtla 
aiian  girl  who  played  with  Sessue  percerij011  0j the  .special  quality  of  each 
fe^^W  he°r  £JS  ffi  [  Wc.  and  if  his  interpretations  are 
iret  Lcomls'  for  the  'sake  of  conven- !  mostly  on  the  lighter  side,  their  charm 
nee  in  pronunciation.  Maxine  Elliott  ls  unjenjable,  and  compensates  for  a 
reported"  as  saying  'that  Robert  Lou's]  resonance  In  his  voice, 

evunson  would  undoubtedly  have  been  J  "  V, 
>e    greatest   of   all   scenario    writers.  |  A  tenor  to  wnom  the  word  great  could 

be  applied  would  do  many  things  that 
this  popular  Rumanian  cannot,  but 
would  fail  in  some  instances  whtrc  he 
i  succeeds."  Mr.  Stroesco's  program  in- 
cluded songs  by  Borodin;  Ravel.  Jongen, 
Toussaint  de  Sutter,  Manuel  de  Falla, 
Cyril  Scott  and  Manlio  dl  Veroli.  "If 
he  was  less  successful  with  a  song  by 
Andre  Caplet.  it  was  largely  the  com- 
I  poser's  fault."  Caplet?  Caplet?  Where 
have  we  heard  that  name? 

Saint-Saen's.  Biblical  opera,  sung  In 
English  by  the  Beecham  Company  in 
London,  led  a  reviewer  to  this  ethnolog- 
ical remark:  "Some  day  an  adventur- 
ous manager  will  give  us  the  story  of 
Samson  and  Delilah,   if  not  from  the 
Philistine  point  of  view,  at  least  with 
action,  andl.some  attempt  at  historical  balance,  tak- 
The  whole!'/ ins  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Phllis- 
-tlneg  happen  to  have  been  immeasurably 
more    civilized    than   their  opponents. 
They  were  originally  fugitives  from  the 
Minoan  Empire,  whose  magnificence  has 
unearthed    at    Cnossus.  Mean- 


He  was  possessed  of  the  mental  wan- 
erlust.  a  faculty  for  gathering  his 
^iaracte>s  from  'the  ends  of  the  earth 
nd  making  his  ptot'  action  cover  vast 
Istance  that  would  have  been  the  des- 
alr  of  the  stage  and  the  Joy  of  the 
lotion  picture. director."  She  has  dis- 
ivere'd  that  "many  of  Stevenson's 
orks  arc  classics  of  narrative  style." 


Henry  W.  Savage  produced  ."Houp 
m.--  with  Mitzi  Hajos  as  a  young  circus 
;irl.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  25.  The 
ilece  is  by  E.  A.  Woolf;  the  music  by 
eromc-  Kern. 

Earlc  Brown's,  comedy  "Annabel 
jee."  produced  at  Torsnto.  Canada, 
une  25-30.  is  described  t(s  talky  and 
'kind  of  listless,  without 
vith  a  disconnected  plot, 
.tmosphere  of  the  play  is  too  insipid. | 
Idith  Taliaferro  is  very  sweet  and  win-| 
ome.  but  her  voice  is  too  tiny." 

Irene  Bcntley  will  return  to  the  stage; 
lext  season  in  the  operetta  "Ramble*  been 

lose,"  by  her  husband.  Harry  B.  Smith!  while,  we  must  take  the  story  as  we 
The  theme  of  Samuel  Shipman's  new}  .  find  it,  and  the  Hebrews  have  certainly 
omedy  "The  Man  Pays."  produced  by  given  it  the  right  dramatic  touch,  which 
^ouis  Mann  at  Washington,  D.  C,  dealsV  nag  been  retained  In  its  operatic  garb." 
vlth  "The  unequal  laws  that  now  con-U  xhis  is  alleged  to  have  happened  at 
the  rights  of  the  sexes,  the  eco-|.'  a  han  somewhere  in  Ireland.  The  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  was  beating 


omic  independence  of  women  and  the. 
jpposed  unequal  condition  that  now 
tists  legally  and  socially." 


ment;  'What  have  you  done, with  your 
pedals?'  and  he  answered:  'I'm  sorry, 
sir,  but  1  unscrewed  them:  I  found  they 
frayed  the  bottoms  of  my  trousers.'  I 
thanked  him  and  said  I  would  get  a 
piano  in. 

VI  was  one-  sent  down  from  town  to 
choose  a  site  for  a  pastoral.  *  *  •  In 
Ihe  course  of  the  tour  we  arrived  at  tho 
town,  the  stage  manager  and  myself 
traveling  together.  As  we  got  near  I 
pegan  to  be  assailed*  by  ever-growing 
doubts  about  our  site.  I  asked  the  S.  M. 
if  he  thought  the  hill  (or  stage)  wa* 
very  steep:  he  did,  so  we  arranged,  in 
lease  of  complaints,  tp  say  that  it  was 
the  only  possible  place  for  miles 
and  miles  wfiere  we  could  play.'  We 
arrived  on  the  site  early  In  the  morning, 
and  we  thought  the  hill  looked  danger- 
ously steep.  Presently  the  company 
straggled  up  in  twos  and  threes  to  get 
their  bearings.  We  dodged  behind  some 
bushes  and  listened  to  their  comments. 
The  loading  man  said  he  was  slad  he 
had  a  prize  for  cliff-climbing  in  cjivu- 
berland.  the  low  comedian  saw  giv>!lt 
opportunities  for  comic  entrances,  and 
the  lerding  lady  wept.  The  only  person 
who  ccomed  thoroughly  pleased  was  the 
guv-nor,  but  he  was  a  famous  athlete. 
I  rehearsed  the  band  under  a  tree,  and 
they  were  all  right,  and  Ihen  the  S.  M. 
said  to  me.  'Where  are  your  perishing 
chorus?'  He  never  really  liked  chor- 
uses. We  searched  for  them,  and  pres- 
ently saw  four  solemn-looking  men  in 
lop  hats  and  frock-coats,  wearing 
bright  blue  tics.  We  looked  hard  at 
them  and  recognized  the  local  glee 
party.  The  S.  M.  greeted  them  roughly. 
'Have  you  tried  on  your  clothes  yet? 
The  leader  said.  'Aren't  we  tp  wear 
these  clothes?'  'In  the  forest  of  Arden! 
shrieked  the  S.  M.    'Get  Into  the  tent. 


of  ill 

said  what  a  pleasure 

is  to  have  something  decent  to  play  (1  3 

am  not  referring  to  my  own  music,  but 

.  to  the  entr-actes,   etc.,  we  traveled)] 
after  a  long  course  of  musical-comedy 

■  selections  and  quasi- American  ragtime 
''so-called  melodies.  I  know  many  quarj 
2tet  and  quintet  parties,   formed  from 

amons  the  members  of  various  theatre; 
_  orchestras,  who  meet  once  or  twice  sr. 

■  week  to  play  the  Chamber  works  oft 
Mozart,   Haydnn.   Beethoven,  Brahms^ 

■  Mendelssohn,  and  all  the  great  chara-S 
Iber  composers,  and  have  often  spent!; 

happy  afternoons  listening  to  or  playJ 
ing  with  them.   I  remember  one  after4 
5 noon  playing  with  the  'cellist  of  a  West  ,' 

■  of  Enaland  theatre  three  conatas,  one! 
I  by  R  Strauss  and  the  others  by  Beetho-V 

ven  and  Mendelssohn.   No;  it  is  not  the  j 
fault  of  the  musicians  that  the  programs 
are  so  trivial.  jj 
'    "I  don't  know  exactly  why  orchestra* 
| players  hate  going  on  the  stage  to  playj 
but  there's  no  doubt  they  do.    I  was  or* 
tour  with  one  piece  In  which  the  whole 
orchestra  had  to  go  up  for  the  second) 
and  third  acts.  At  one  place  we  were  ati. 
Jwhen    I  explained    this  at  rchearsaljj 
►ileveryone  looked  glum  except  bie  double 
-Jbass:  he  looked  quite  haprV,  and  toldfJ 
me  that  he  was  sorry  (though  he  dldt» 
not  look  It  then),  but  the  exit  from  the! 
orchestra  was  too  small  for  his  instru-| 
ment.  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  take! 
It  out  and  in  through  the  stalls  during 
the  show.     I  pointed  out  to  him  thatl 
.Vwe  traveled  a  double   bass  with  the! 
props.,  and  he  would  And  it  waiting  fori 
him  when  .he  came  on  the  stage  thatl 
evening;  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  were! 
amused  then,  and  it  was  his  turn  toi 


"What  became  of  the  Flipfiap  Broth- 
rs?" 

"The  ones  that  had  the  English  com- 
dy  troupe?" 

"The  same.     They  were  really  broth- 
rs,  were  they  not?" 
"They    were.      But    the   act  wasn't 
:olng  so  well." 
"And  now?" 

"Well,  they  split  up.  Two  of  them 
re  Japanese  acrobats  and  one  is  doing 
i ell  as  a  Russian  dancer." 

"They  took  advantage  of  the  current 
razes,  eh?" 

"Just  so.  Another  is  a  Hawaiian  ar- 
1st  on  the  ukelele.  and  the  rest  of  them 
lave  formed  a  Guatemalan  marimba 
land."  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


time  very  energetically,  leaning  now  to-|  I'll  send  the  wardrobe  master  to  > oil. 

wards  one  instrument,  now  towards  an- 1  They    were   very   hurt,    and  acU'a1'*' 

other,  and  stamping  his  foot  apparently  wanted  to  sing.   'What  shall   he  have 

In     paroxysms     of     musical  -  fervor,  that  killed  the  deer?'  to  the  banisnea 

O'Callaghan,  in  the  audience,  watched'  Duke,  in  full  view    of    the  audience, 

him.  fascinated;  but  at  the  end  of  the  dressed  as  they  were 


look  glum. 

1^ 


Josephine    Victor    is    under  contract! 
with  John  Cort  and  will  play  in  a  nevvj 
and     serious     drama     by  ,  Thompson 
JJuchanan.    Leo   Ditrlchsteln  wiU  bel 
seen  in  his  own  new  play.    George  M.  I 
Cohan  has  dramatized  a  story,  "Mrs. 
Hope's   Husband,"   by   Gellet  .Burgess,' 
[which  was  originally  published  in  the! 
Saturday     Evening     Post.  Chauncey 
picott  will  have  a  new  Irish  play.  Mar- 
garet Dale,  Reginald  Mason  and  David] 
porrence  have  been  engaged  by  Selwyni 
Ki  Co.  for  "Daybreak." 
I  The  ne.v  French  Theatre,  which  wHU 
pe  installed  in  the  Garrfck,  New  York,  ' 
ion  Nov.  20,  will  be  known  as  the  Theatre] 
kin    Vieux   Colombier.     All  productions 
[will  be  brought  from  Paris.    The  board 
[of  directors  will  be  composed  of  Gaston 
[Liebert,   James   W.    Barney,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Andre 
[de  Coppet,  William  Adams  Delano,  Rob- 
ert   Goelet,     Arthur    Iselin,  Thomas 
Lamont,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Cor-] 
melius  Vanderbilt,  Henry  Rogers  Win-i 
Fthrop  and  Otto  H.  Kahn.    Mr.  Kahn 
will  be  chairman. 

"The  Target"  was  produced  by  A.-H.j 
Woods  in  Atlantic  City.  July  9.  Bayardi 
VelHer's  new  play  Is  called  "The  Chat- 
terbox." 

The  title  of  the  new  Potash  and  Perl- 
inutter  play  to  be  produced  in  New  York 
at  the  Eltinge  Theatre  early  in  August 
lis  "Business  Before  Pleasure. 

The  death  of  Shelley's  editor.  Buxton 
Forman,  which  occurred  June  15,  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  th*t.  largely  through 
his  influence  and  that  of  Alfred  For- 
man, Shelley's  play,  "The  Cenci,"  was 
performed  at  the  Grand  Islington,  on 


selection,  with  a  disappointed  air.  he 
turned  to  his  friend.  "How  did  you 
like  it?"  asked  the  friend.  "Come 
away!"  said  O'Callaghan,  in  disgust. 
"Oi've  been  watching  htm  for  half  an 
hour,  and  he  hasn't  hit  one  of  them 
yet!" — London  Performer. 

Flore  Revalle8.  '  admired  here  as  a 
feature  of  the  Russian  Ballet,  sang  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  at  the 
Civic  Orchestral  Society's  concert  in 
New  York  on  July  4.  "The  charm  of 
the  beautiful  premiere  danseuse 
dressed  in  crimson  and  gold,  somewhat 
similar  to  Miss  Liberty,  and  draped  in 
a  large  American  flag,  invited  a  con- 
trast between  the  eyes  and  the  ears, 
in  which  the  eyes  won.  Perhaps  had 
Miss  Revalles  responded  to  the  -calls  for 
an  encore  the  spectators  might  have' 
formed  a  more  definite  estimate  of  her 
lyric  soprano  voice,  but  most  of  them 
were  too  busy  admiring  her  statuesque 
grace  to  analyze  her  musical  gifts.  If 
one's  ears  are  to  be  trusted,  the  dancer 
has  a  pleasing  natural  soprano  voice 
which  she  controlled  with  sureness.  but 
a  worse  place  (the  St.  Nicholas  Rink) 
in  which  to  test  a  voice  would  be  dlffi-i 
cult  to  find.  She  sang  the  Jewel  Song  • 
from  "Faust"  and  "The  Star  Spangledji 
Banner."  Before  she  became  kr.own  aa 
a  dancer  Miss  Revalles  had  sung  in! 
Switzerland  and  Franee. 

Max  Eugene,  a  baritone  in  the  Carlj 
Rosa  Company  when  Carl  Rosa  was 
the  conductor  and  director,  died  at, 
Buenos  Ayres  April  23.  He  was  living , 
there  under  the  name  of  E.  Stephen. 

Much  fine  work  has  been  done  for  our 
blinded  heroes  by  institutions  like  St. 
Dunstan's  and  by  private  folk.    One  of 
the  most  interesting  experiments  is  that! 
Just  carried   to  a  successful   issue  by 
Herman  Darewski.     After  six  months' 
close  study  of  appliances  devised  for 
the  help  of  the  blind,  he  has  perfected 
an  invention  by  means  of  which  blinded 
soldiers  who  can  read  music  will  beL 
able  to  finger  off  and  memorise  a  score!'' 
and  play  it  on  the  piano.    Briefly,  it  isft 
music    dn    the    Braille    system. — The 
Stage,  June  21. 

Plunket  Greene  has  been  singing  inj 
London  (June  21)  "Two  French  folk-; 
songs,  Vaughn  Williams's  'Silent 
Noon.'  Walford  Davies's  'When 
Childher  Plays,'  and  Stanford's  'Cut- 
tin'  Rushes'  gave  the  geratest  possible) 
He  made  the  English  langu 


i.May  7.  18S5.  when  Miss  Alma  Murray 
made  a  remarkable  success  as  Beatrice.  ,  pleasure, 

"1'nder  (.'over."  which  had  a  long  and  j  age  a  dream  of  beauty,  and  uses  tone  to 
prosperous  career  in  London,  wa3  with-  strengthen  Us  linos;  and  thereby 
'drawn  from  the  Strand  June  23.  The.i  preaches  the  best  of  all  sermons,  that 
1700th  performance  of  "Romance  '  In  I.on-  which  relies  on  practice  In  an  age 
Jdon  took  place  June  22;  the  4Mth  of  "Chu  j  when  it  is  much  needed."  Thus  the 
Ichin  Chow"  took  place  on  July  13.  '  (London  Times.  When  Mr.  Greene 
I  Vincent  Douglass,  the  author  of  a  new  visited  Boston  he  often  sang  shockingly 
{Lancashire  comedy.  "The  Jcffersons,"  i  false,  whatever  the  language  was. 
[produced  at  New  Brighton,  June  25,  has 
jjust  passed  his  17th  birthday. 
I  The   success   of   Brieux's  "Damaged 


has 


Experiences  of  an         Mr  chruto- 

*         ,    _,  pher  Wilson 

English  Theatre       theatre    0  • . 

Conductor  On  Tour  chestra  direc 


Goods"  at  the  Olympia.  Liverpool 
beaten  all  records  at  that  house. 

Sir  John  Hure  has  protested  against 

"Eat  Less  Bread"  placards  disfiguring  tor  and  composer  in  London  has  con- 

the  base  of  Irving's  statue.                     trlb.uted  to  the  Stage  some  entertaining 
H.  a.  Vacheli  s  new  comedy,  "Humpty  |J0tes  on  nig  experiences  on  tour.  For 

Dumpty,"  which  has  been  reviewed  in  >._-  »„„. .„i„,i  i„  »v,D  t-^iicVi 

10th   performance.     H.    B.    Irving    will  p'musical  director  (we  prefer  the  term 
probably  produce  Joseph  Conrad's  "Vic-  director  to  conductor.) 
tory"  in  the  fall. 
A  musical  version  of  Pinero's 


'Magis- 

rate"  will  be  the  autumn  attraction  at 
he  Adelphi. 


Noi es  About 
Music,  New  and 
Old,  and  Musicians 


Constantin 
Stroesco,  former- 
ly of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company, 


"In  a  northern  cathedral  town,  during 
a  pastoral  tour,  our  advance  agent  met 
me  at  the  -station  and  said.  In  a  won- 
derful whisper  he  had  cultivated:  'I- 
say.  old  man.  I've  got  a  harp.'  I  was 
very  pleased  and  asked  hiro  where  he 
found  him.  'Playing  outside  a  pub.,'  he 
I  was  not  so  pleased,  but 
ed  to  try  him.  At  the  rehear- 
»t  he  fumbled  very  much 


l  whispered, 
i  determii 


I  did  one  music  hall  tour  and  was 
most  interested  in  all  I  saw.  Most  of 
the  plavers  had  been  originally  in  the 
theatres,  but  h?d  left  because  the  the- 
atres were  often  closed  for  long  periods, 
while  music  halls  were  open  all  the  year 
round.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  almost 
incredible  quickness  with  which  the 
resident  conductor  and  orchestra  picked 

up  the  perfc-  's  ideas.    The  show  I 

was  with  took  trom  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  to  run  through,  so  I 
alwavs  asked  to  rehearse  last  so  as  not 
to  keep  the  short  turns  waiting,  and  I 
used  to  make  a  point  of  listening  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  whole  bill.  The  average 
music  hall  performer's  'books'  or  'band 
parts."  as  they  call  them,  are  the  most 
difficult  things  to  decipher  I  have  ever 
SI  seen,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  an 
eastern  palimpsest.  Originally.  I  dare- 
say, they  were  fairly  clear,  but  after 
traveling  them  a  little,  with  every  one 
making  his  own  marks  and  alterations, 
they  looked  to  me  to  me  quite  illegible. 
The  turn  would  come  down  to  the  floats, 
say  'Good  morning'  to  the  conductor  and 
band,  and  then  make  a  little  speech  ex- 
plaining that  the  band  would  begin  at 
No.  4H.  Play  Introduction  till  'ready, 
then  straight  through  twice  without 
chorus,  then  repeat  introduction  segue 
chorus  fortissimo  for  dance,  and  'stand 
by'  for  encore  from  sign  (probably  there 
were  several  signs),  some  in  Ink,  some 
pencil,  scored  over  time  after  time  by 
a  long  succession  of  reforming  mu- 
sicians; then  go  to  No.  1  three  times, 
chorus  twice  first  and  second  time,  and 
three  times  last  verse;  then  on  to  2b 
twice  through  to  finish.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  everything  would  go  smoothly  at 
night.  The  special  trombone  and  drum 
effects  are  rarely  written  down  and 
never  correctly  but  the  performer  says, 
•I  want  so  and  so  on  such  and  such  a 
bar  in  the  second  verse  of  No.  6  and  he 
gets  it. 

"I  think  the  first  house  on  Monday 
must  be  a  regular  nightmare  for  the 
resident  conductor  and  band.  Of  course, 
conlurers  drop  plates  in  the  orchestra, 
trick  cyclists  and  knockabout  come- 
dians fall  there  —  sometimes  intention- 
ally, sometimes  not  —  and  horses  and 
other  animals  have  been  known  to  de- 
sert the  stage  for  the  orchestra.  An- 
lother  thing  that  makes  music  hall  work 
so  difficult  is  that  the  order  of  the 
numbers  is  often  changed  at  the  last 
minute,  and  the  band,  having  seven 
or  eight  band-books  on  their  desks, 
have,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  to 
find  the  correct  book  and  then  the  first 
number  required.  As  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  for  no  music-hall  artist  to  sing 
|  or  in  any  way  perform  the  first  num- 
ber first,  this  is  also  difficult,  but  al- 
ways done  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time. 

"I  had  a  very  easy  time  with  my 
show.    I  had  been  very  careful  with  my 
copyist,  and  my  numbers  ran  quite  con- 
secutively,  to  the  pleasure  and  great 
I  surprise  of  every  orchestra   I  struck. 
Also,  my  numbers  had  to  be  played  In 
the  keys  they  were  written  in.  Most 
music  hall  singers  I  met  seemed  to  like 
their  music  transposed  at  sight;  almost 
.  any  key  would  do  except  the  one  the 
■  stuff  was  originally  written  in.  Another, 
thing  that  struck  me  was   that  the 
music-hall  conductors  seemed  to  speak 
and  understand  all  languages;  this  was 
more  necessary  three  years  ago  than 
i  now. 

"Sometimes  I  have  heard  people  grum- 
I  ble  at  the  class  of  music  played  in  our 
theatres.  Certainly  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
conductor  or  orchestras;  they  really 
want  to  play  good  music,  but  the  man- 
agers won't  allow  it;  they  say  the  public 
like 


Mi  liugene  Golightly  airea  ins  B'"^™ 
ance  last  Saturday  at  the  Porphyry.  wm 
was  asked  to  dine'  at  old  Auger  s  liousAJ 
last  night  I  '<ncw  Mrs.  Auger  »a» 
Manchester,  and  I  remembered  thaM 
Auger,  if  he  is  a  bore,  lives  wel'-a.m™ 

■  has  a  good  cellar.  So  1  we**.  The  dtn-W 
lner  was  all  right  .  that  is.  the  food  Pa'W 

■  of  it.  but.  <lo  you  know,  the  old  bruteM 

■  didn't  offer  me  anything  lo  drink,  excepts 
■some  son  of  water  with  a  chemical  org 

geological  name.    We  had  met  here  and| 
had  a  couple  of  cocktails  on  our  way  to| 
his  house.   What  do  ybu  suppose  he  saidj 
Blto  me  as  soon  as  we  sat  down  at  **™.m 
l»i  •Golightly.  my  boy.  I  Have  made  up  my| 
Imind  to  knock  off  wine  and  strong  «ate,a| 
lat  table  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  1| 
lam  not  poing  to  tempt  any  of  myfnendB.| 
It  think  it  will  be  better  for  me,  'Ooking| 
lat  it  selfishly,  and  1  know  it  will  bej 
■  better  foi  vou.    Dr.  Joracum  was  saying! 
|only  the  other  day  that  you  ought  not  to| 
touch   alcohol.     1  am  sorry   lo  say  II 
haven't  a  bottle  of  ale  or  beer  in  ine| 
house.'     What  do  you  think  of  that.  ■ 
And   without   waiting   for    an  answer.! 
mocking  or  sympathetic, •  Mr.  Golightly! 
ordered  an  Irish  and  water. 

All  were  silent v  until  Mr.  Herkimer* 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  townf 
for  a  day  or  two.  starteJ  UP  htsi 
chair,  awakened  by  the  bell  justi 
pressed  <Was  It  not  said  of  Thoreaul 
that  when  lie  was  in  Concord  he  sel-I 
dom  strayed  tieyond  the  sound  of  Mrs.l 
Emerson's  dinner  bell?) 

"Your    unfortunate    experience,  Lu-I 
Igene.    reminds   me   of   a    story  about! 
iBasil    Montagu,    an    editor   of   Bacon. I 
lover  a  hundred  years  ago  he  wrote  al 
Ibook  against  the  use  of  wine  and  all  in-l 
Itoxicating  liquors.    A  slave  to  conslst-I 
iencv.  he  would  not  allow  wine  on  hisj 
[table.    The  poet  Coleridge  at  that  time 
[was  living  with  him.     Knowing  Mon- 
tagu's  principles,    he   nevertheless  In- 
cited an  army  officer,  one  Cant.  Pasley.l 
Jto  dine  with  him.    Now.  De  Quincey, 
[who  tells  the  story,  asks— 1  quote  from 
[memory— what  'Captain  or  colonel,  or 
[knight-in-arms'  is  there  In  any  land  to 
whom  wine  in  the  analysis  of  dinner  Is 
la  neutral  or  indifferent  element?  Cole- 
ridge provided  wine  at  his  own  cost  for 
his  guest.    Wo  are  not  told  whether  he 
ever  paid  for  it.  but  that  is  immaterial. 
Should  Coleridge  hav  e  done  this  in  Mon- 1 
tagu's  house?    Should  not  Montagu,  a 
man  of  the  world,   have  allowed  any  I 
guest  to  drink  wine  at  his  table,  evenj 
if  he  himself  abstained?    Suppose  thatl 
I  am  on  , the  water  wagon,  as  I  am  in 
summer.    You  come  to  my  house.  Know-I 
ing  you  as  I  do,  I  should  certainly  offerl 
you  something  to  drink  besides  wind-B 
mill  water.   There  were  harsh  words  be-r 
tween  Montagu   and  Coleridge;  thereB 
was  a  rupture,  and  the  two  were  never! 
reconciled.    What  are  you  going  to  do 
[about  Auger?   Forget  it.    You  admitted! 
Ithat  you  dined  with  him  merely  becauseB 
I  you  expected  good  food  and  drink.  Youl 
iwere  stung.    Play  the  man,  good  mas-S 
!  ter    Golightly.     We'll    all    agree  thatl 
Auger  is  a  bore,  and  that  he  should  | 
have  been  the  complete  host.    If  you  I 
don't  mind  touching  the  bell' again.  I'll  I 
have  a  pewter  of  ale.    The  weather  Is] 


I  1 


fl! 


rable." 


Thank  You. 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  you  ask  thef 
%  date  of  the  Zeppelin  disaster  at  Echter-1 
[  dingen.    This  occurred  on  Aug.  5,  1008, 
i  at  the  end  of  the  Comifs  great  flight 
j  to  meet  the  tests  of  thj<  Gejji(ujLn  war 
I  department — a  twenty-four  hour' flight.  1 
!  The'  flight     was  nearly  accomplished, 
!  when  a  storm  struck  the  ship,  and  it  | 
|  was  destroyed.     The  disaster  aroused 
Immense  sympathy    for  the  Count  Inj 
Germany  and  brought  hlni  the  tlnancial| 
i  support  needed  to  ensure  the  success 
iot  his  later  undertakings.  (See  Koehler'sj 
|  "Zeppclln-Ali.ianach,"  II.  Jahrgang.) 


1  i(  s  as  there  are  slal 
I  have  calcn  ii  mixci 

>"d   water  and  baked. 


The  Sage  at  School 


A 


at  no! 


because   r   nised   it.     l  eat  cornbreaMLve,-  "invaded  your  manly  column,  but  I 

til.    t-i   ->r_  Un»  linos"    Thus  there  will  bo  econ-    %v"'     111,1  K'opr,  mi.  iuiii\  ex 


no  stomach  or  bowel  trouble,  sleep  well 

plshts.  havo  a  sweet  mouth  In  the 
ttnorning,  rcMsh  coffee  and  doughnuts, 
fceroal,  bacon  and  eggs,  herring,  or  any- 
thing that  Is  passed  out  lo  me. 

Recipe:  Two  cups  of  cornmeal.  one 
cup  of  flour,  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  teaspoons  of  soda,  a  plhch  of  salt. 
*>ne  egg.  half  a  cup  of  molasses.  Mix 
with  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  to  a  not 
s"  .-I  iff  .l.mgb.  Make  in  a  biscuit  oven 
-aked  in  a  0  by  13  pan  the  cake  wfll 
be  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a-  half  inches  thick.  Light  and  fluff  v. 
it  will  take  up  a  lot  of  milk. 
„Cut  In  sections,  split  In  halves,  and 
well  anointed  with  50  cent  butter  it 
mingles  well  with  baked  beans,  cookWiJ 
with  not  less  than  12  ounces  of  fat  pork 
to  a  quart  of  beans.  AGKD  76 

Warren,  He. 

THOREAU  AND  THE  CAPE 


hat  decrees  whether  trousers  si 
ap  about  the  legs  or  be  as  candle- 
oulds,    meeting    at    Chicago  in 
polemn  conclave,  has  determined  that 
I  do  not  know  that  a  mere  woman  ha?  (spring  suits  in  1918  must  be  without 

_  elts,  cuffs  or  pockets.    "Suits  will 

one. 

loially  do  I  scan  ,v 

sion  to  the.  elusive  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  brag  lines."  Thus  there  will  be  econ- 
H<  rklmer  Johnson.  What  a.  wonderful  Umy  in  wool.  The  president,  of  the 
man  he  is!  And  how  gentle  and  retiring  Lonventlon  thinks  that  the  elimlna- 
amidst  all  his  honors!    But  have  you  r  ovn_a.  „i„th  will  save  anoroxi- 

never  noticed,  men  of  great  talent  arc,  pon  of  excess  cloth  will  save  approxi 
afa  a  s  a  so.  "knately  16,000,000  yards  In  a  year. 

My  heart  fell  long  ago  when  it  was  1   j-fc  has  been   decreed  by  another 
rumored  that  he  was  in  need   (  that  »"•' LyBterloUB  body  that,  women's  Skirts  > 
that  possibly  he  needed  financial  aid  to,  f" J  J 

enable  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  tofpbould  remain  short.  The  intention 
his  colossal  work),  but  I  breathed  more  |P  patriotic;  but  the  shorter  the  skirt, 
freely,  on  a  later  date,  when  you  an-?Jkjje  more  expensive  the  boots  and 
pounced  that  in  his  home  where  you  had 
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Appearing  in  tno  uniiorni  or  rne  i 
Jnavy,  he  startled  the  audierme  with  h 
Wage  presence  and  engaging  personal!!: 


Just  been  there  showed  no  Sign  whatever 


hose. 


with  him,  but  I  can  help  to  arouse  those 
who  do  not  yet  realize  his  omniscience., 
I  can  tell  them  that,  not  only  now,  but 
always,  has  he  been  a  remarkable  per- 
son." ..  ,-j 

  I    Why,  I  was  born  in  his  town,  and  I 

Some  praising  Thoreau   for  his  went  to  school  at  his  school  when  he  was 

.,,.1.  „„i„.  ,„  .'\»r„i,i„„  »  <"m,„  a.  youth.  To  be  sure.  1  was  not  In  his 
Style     po Int    to     Walden,      The  ^  (not  ln  any  sense  ln  hia  clasa)>  for 

Week,     "Excursions    and  parts  of  lie  was  remarkable  even  then,  and  we. 
the  journals  and  letters.     Thev  doi  lower-form  pupils,  all  looked  with  great 
not  mention  -Cape  Cod,"  which  by  awe  and  admiration  upon  his  pale,  aris- 
..,»;.  '  .  toeratic  face,  as  he  moved,  solitary  and 

many  is  dismissed  as  a  dry  book,1  sel.ene_  ^out  0UI.  -centre"  building. 

"as  sandy  as  the  Cape."  Dwellers  (And  yet  it  was  whispered  that  at  esca-1 
On  Cape  Cod,  natives  or  those  who  Padcs  he  was  a  veritable  boy  after  all.) 


have  known  the  Cape  as  summer 
| visitors  for  many  years  do  not  sub- 
jscribe  to  this  judgment.    They  re- 
jniember  the'peculiar  characteristics, 
the  dunes,  the  marshes,  the  sandy 
highways,  the  faintly  traced  roads  in 
jthe   woods,    ponds   that   in  other 
Icountries    would    be    dignified  as 
lakes,  the  scrub  pines  and  beach 
iplum  bushes,  the  peculiar  fragrance 
'of  the  air,  the  bracing  winds  on  the 
eastern   coasL  ,the   balmy  breezes 
that   coming    aver    water    of  the 
isouthwest  caress  those  living  along 
(Nantucket   sound.     The    style  of 
Thoreau,  describing  the  peninsular 
on  which  he  walked  and  drove,  was 
the  style  of  the  Cape  itself  as  he 
I  then  knew  it. 

Would  he  write  with  even  mild 
enthusiasm  about  the  Cape  of  to- 
|day?      It    has    changed  mightily 


of  such  a  direful  thing,  and  I  said  once,     The  saving  in  cloth  for  men  will 

more,  as  I  did  at  the  previous  rumor.,  L0t  necessitate  luxurious  display  inK 

"Well,  being  only  a  sehoolmarm  I,  of  Ltocking8  shirt,  cravat  or  hat.  But 
course,  have  no  income,  that  1  can  share  Jg  ^  ^  dQ  wlthout  pockets? 

Will  he  carry  his  wad  of  bills  and 
loose  change  in  his  stockings?  Where 
will  he  find  a  place  for  knife,  foun- 
tain pen,  spectacle  case,  pencil,  rail- 
way ticket,  pipe  and  tobacco,  cigar- 
ettes, flask,  revolver,  book,  the  hun- 
dred trilling  things  which  to  this  one 
and  that  one  are  thought  indispen- 
sable? 

Man  should  have  heen  marsupial. 
The  kangaroo  has  thus  an  advantage 
over  him.  The  boy  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  think  clamors  for  a  pocket." 
And  what  does  his  pocket  not  con- 


elled.  whether  he  elected  to  sing  thi 
uproariously  funny  song  or  sway  the^ 
audience   with   a  pull   on  the  heart-  i 
strings.    And  more  than  all  this,  after 
viewing  many  of  the  platitudinous  act*  . 
of  this  kind  week  In  and  week  out,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  to  note  that  Mr.  Iteilly.  blazes 
his  own  trail  with  -an  act  absolutely 
original.   The  act  closed  with  one  of  the 
greatest  ovations  ever  received  on  this 
stage. 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Jack  Me- 
Lallen  and  May  Carson,  ln  a  skating 
novelty;  Bert  Fitzglbbon,  comedian ;  the 
Misses  Campbell,  in  songa:  Hazzard> 
Short  and  company  in  a  farce;  Mo* 
Mahon,  Diamond  and  Chaplow.  in  a 
singing  and  dancing  act;  Cooper  and' 
Smith,  in  a  burnt  cork  sketch;  and  the* 
Four  Sensational  Boises,  in  feats  in  mid-} 

air- 


The  slow  tram 
Of  steers,  reluctant  pressing  on  the  yoke. 
With  down-sunk  forehead  and  depending 
I  tongue. 
With    winding  shoulders   and  slow-pacing 
foot. 


But  he  was  even  then  as  one  set  apart. 
In  one  or  more  branches  he  early  over- 
took the  best  instructors  ln  the  entire 
valley;  so  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  I  tain?  De  Quincey,  speaking  of  Cole- 
do.  while  he  was  yet  young,  but  to  go  |  ridge's  literary  robberies,  illustrated 
away  from  his  native  town,  to  gain  still  |  them  by  the  searching  of  a  3-year-old 


greater  Instruction  from  the  ablest  mas 
ters.  We  all  said,  "He  will  be  a  great 
man  some  day,"  and  how  well  our  proph- 
ecies will  be  fulfiled  as  soon  as  his  forth- 
coming volume  gets  into  print!  Admir- 
ingly his,  A  SCHOODMARM. 
Feldledge,  Penaquist  Point,  Me. 


Another  Johnson? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  are  many  Johnsons  In  the 
world,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  schoolmistress  has  mistaken  me  for 
another,  although  I  should  be  pleased 
to  believe  that  I  were  her  fair-haired, 
bright-eyed  boy. 

In  the  first  place  I  did  not  go  to  school 
in  the  village  where  I  was  born.  My 
birthplace  was  accidental.  I  lived  there 
only  a  few  months. 

In  the  second  place  my  native  village 
was  not  in  a  valley,  nor  was  there  any 


"centre  building'"  in  the  town  where  I 
Iwithin  the  last  twenty  years.    Ty pi- (attended  school.  Nor  did  I  at  school  dls- 


■cal  Cape   Cod   houses   have  been 


tinguish  myself  in  any  way  for  scholar- 


ship: on  the  contrary,  I  was  dull  and 
ebelllous.  My  marks  were  low,  especlal- 


boy's  pockets.  "Philosophy  is  puz- 
zled, conjecture  and  hypothesis  are 
confounded  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  law  of  selection  which  can  have 
presided  in  the  child's  labors;  stones, 
remarkable  only  for  weight,  old  rusty 
hinges,  nails,  crooked  skewers  stolen 
when  the  cook  had  turned  her  back, 
rags,  broken  glass,  teacups  having 
the  bottom  knocked  out,  and  loads  of 
similar  jewels."  Now  it.  has  been  said 
that  th<?  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

Prof.  Teufelsdroech  philosophized 
over  aprons,  hats,  coatc,  trousers,  but 
only  once  In  his  writings,  as  edited  > 
by  Carlyle,  is  there  an  allusion  to  the  I 
pocket.    "Are  we  Opossums;  have  we  p 
natural  Pouches  like  the  Kangaroo? 
Or  how,  without  Clothes  could  wo 
possess  the  master-organ,  soul's  seat, 
and  true  pineal  gland  of  the  Body 
Social.  I  mean,  a  Purse?"    It  is  of 
slight  comfort  to  bo  told  that  the  9 

hat 


(renovated  and  supplied  with  "mod 

lern  improvements."  There  are  P.v  in  the  matter  of  conduct.  Teachers 
large  estates,  with  veritable  man- rnd  pup"3  never  prophesied  anything 
L...        ^  ,  bood  for  my  future.    In  the  grammar 

sions,  eaiaens  Oor;;eous  and  odor- rchool  l  was  always  in  trouble.  In  the   Roman   toga  was  pocketless. 
ous  blooming  on  the  imported  clay/high  school  I  took  a  prejudice,  perhaps  ]  oble  savages  have  not  put  their 
foundations,   with  arbors  and   per-lan  unreasonable  one,  against  the  teacher, 
golas  and  lawns  and  sun  dials.   There  |becau,se  he  took  off  his  leg-boots  in  the 
,  .  A"clc  [morning  when  he  came  in  and  put  or 

are  clubs  with  their  links  and  ten-  worsted  slippers.  Nor  was  I  suspected  ol 

nis  courts.    There  are  no  finer  statejhaving  an  aristocratic  face.  Wre  were  all   I^jg™  tnat  are  ^without,  receptacles. 

roads  in  the  country.  Poor,  indeed,  Plain  pe°ple  in  the  to,wn'  Jf  .the  ne.'5h'  l-v>t  snr-h  is  the  slavish  respect  to 
L  n,»  „.ii„„  ,1,.,  i.         .  '  Ibors  made  any  remarks  about  me.  they    let  sucn  is  me  Bjaviou  * 

|is  the  native  that  does  not  own  some  were  complaints  about  my  behavior.  In   fashion  that  meiyn  1918  may  be  seen 


hands  in  pockets;  that  young  men, 
will  be  all  the  straighter  and  in  the 
drawing   room   lporc   courteous  in 


"Wo,  Huck!" 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Oxen  Drivers,  1  may  be  permit- 
ted to  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  question  propounded  iri;  the  article 
sent  by  your  correspondent  about  driving 
oxen. 

I  remember  in  western  Massachusetts 
years  ago  the  commands  'glvfcn  by 
the  men  driving  oxen.  One  man  in  par- 
ticular always  delighted  my  youthful 
senses.  He  was  tall,  bearded,  dresssed 
brown  clothes,  with  his  trousers 
stuffed  into  his  bootleg3.  and  drove  with 
a  home-made  whip,  the  handle  a  pliant 
stick  about  6  feet  long,  with  a  short, 
rounded  leather  lash.  This  whip  was 
more  a  badge  of  authority  than  an  in- 
strument of  correction.  His  voice  was 
deep  and  had  a  peculiar  carrying  quality 
which  made  it  audible  at  a  long  dis- 
tance. When  starting  his  cattle,  the 
procedure  was  as  follows:  His  whip 
fell  almost  caressingly  across  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  oxen  with  a  peculiar,  nervous, 
flicking  motion.  Then  came  the  com-, 
mand,  in  a  deep,  almost  coaxing  tone : 
AVo,  huck!"  (not  "Whoa")  followed 
immediately  by  "huck,  buck"  At  the 
first  command  the  oxen  strained  into  the 
koke  and  tightened  the  trace  chain,  and 
at  the  "huck,  huck"  they  moved  for- " 
jsvard.  Other  commands  were  as  fol- 
lows :  To  the  left.  "Huck,  wo,  haw !" 
to  the  right,  "Gee !"  sometimes  quickly 
['Gee,  thar,  gee!"  to  stop,  "Whoa!"  all 
accompanied  with  flicking  strokes  of  the 
whip.  There  was  a  distinct  difference  in 
the  pronunciation  of  "Wo"  in  "Wo. 
huck,"  the  command  to  start,  and  of 
"Whoa,"  meaning  to  stop,  a  distinction ' 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  by  the  difference 
n  spelling.  Slay  not  the  failure  to  note 
that  distinction  account  for  the  confu- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 


sort  ot  a  motor  car,  and  the  auto-  their  eyes  there  was  ''too  much  John-  L*  with  handbags  and  even  reti-  article  in  question.  In  the  region  I  re- 
mobiles  Of  visitors  are  as  a  daily  ton."  Let  me  add  that,  in  these  schools,  at  eaBe  wllu  _  fer  to  I  never  heard  the  word  '•hush' 
 _"-L_         _     „  31  e  aS  t~  °al'5  t,o  one  ever  sooke  of  a  lower  or  an  ud-  !CUle8.     /jU^  <  t,,.rrTO             '  used  ;  it  was  always  "huck."  XENES. 

OLD  FAVORITES 


procession .  from   Buzzards  Ba\ 


no  one  ever  spoke  of  a  lower  or  an  up- 
^°  per  form. 

Provincctown.  i-ew  of  the  old  sea-  |  1  wish  I  could  take  this  glowing  tribute 
faring   men   that   made   the   Cane  p^"1  Maine  as  deserved,  but  a  regard 

tor  truth,  not  iny  modesty,  not  the  shy- 
tiess  that  has  handicapped  me  for  many 


Chestnut  Hill. 


famous  on  al)   oceans  are   to  be 
found  on  porch,  or  at  the  village  ^e7rs" prevents 


jstore.    What  would  the  Hermit  of 
|Walden  now  find  to  Interest  him? 
There  ,are    still    the    dunes  of 


HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 


The  Simplest  Costume. 

I  We  read  that  the  poncho  will  not  be 
Barnstable,  there  is  still  the  vie w^ Lorn  by  American  soldiers  now  in 
across  Wakeby  pond,  the  wide  ex-  'France.  Prof.  Teufelsdroeckh  described 
panse  surveyed  from  Shoot  Flvino-  th«  garment  in  his  masterly  treatise. 
Hill-  l  ho  trooc  -I  \  1  V  "Die  Klelder,  ihr  Werden  und  Wlrken" 
Hill,  the  trees  in  the  streets  of  the.  run).   -The  simplest  costume  which  T 


lYarmouths;  the  morose,  sinister 
.amphitheatre  at  Truro;  the  first 
Ijtffht  of  Chatham  bay,  coming  froml 
Brewster;  the  moors  for  men  and 
women  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Above 
all  there  is  the  old  air,  the  old  na- 
tive perfume.  Visitors  have  not 
vitiated  the  first;  gasoline,  has  not 
triumphed  over  the  smell  of  the 
jpine  near  the  salt  water.     Yet  to 


anywhere  find  alluded  to  in  history,  is 
that  used  as  regimental,  by  Bolivar's 
cavalry,  ln  the  late  Columbian  wars.  A 
square  blanket,  12  feet  In  diagonal,  is 
provided  (some  .were  won't  to  cut  off  the 
corners  and  make  it  circular),  in  the 
centre  a  slit  is  effected  13  inches  long; 
through  this  the  mother-naked  trooper 
introduces  his  head  and  neck,  and  so 
rides  shielded. from  all  weather,  and  ln 
battle  from  many  strokes  (for  he  rolls  it 
about  his  left  arm);  and  not  only  dressed, 
but  harnessed  and  draperied."   FrOm  a 


the  ignorant  Cape  Cod  is  only  a  dictionary  w^e  learn  that  this  nobly  sim 
Isand  heap.  Ple  garment  worn  by  Bolivar's  men  and 

Thm-Paii  remains  Ihr.  r',,^v  i"  :  by  gauchos  is  also  "a  cape  for  bicycling, 
inoieau  remains  the  Cape  s  glori-  ,|etc,  on  the  same  plan 
| lying  lover,  as  Crevecoeur's  descrip- 
tion of  Nantucket"  published  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago 
lis  now  contemporaneous  in  the 
I  eyes  of  one  whose  eyes  are  not 
on  evidences 'and  symbols  of 


Bxed 


i  The  Herald  received  last  week  the  fof- 
llowing  extraordinary  letter.  As  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  fortunately  happened 
|to  visit  the  office  during  his  short  so- 
liourn  in  town,  we  showed  him  the  letter, 
flfor  his  comment.  We  could  not  tell 
from  hi*  I'neial  expression  whether  hr 
Iwere  pleased  or  disturbed.    What  hf 


To  what  base 

luses! 

W'e  remember  the  first  poncho  worn  ln 
out  little  village.  It  was  early  in  the 
civil  war.  This  poncho  was  sported  by  a 
horseman  who  prided  himself  also  on  a 
Mexican  saddle.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
unlike  the  trooper  he  was  not  "mother- 
naked"  under  the  poncho,  a  masculine 
Monna  Vanna.  No;  he  wore  the  custom- 
ary clothes  of  an  American  citizen  of 
thaF period.  The  poncho  was  for  cold  or 
rainy  weather.  The  other  villagers 
were  not  favorably  impressed  by  the 
apparition,  and  little  boys  made  rude  re- 
marks as  he  trotted  by. 

POCKETLESS  MAN 


The  National  Association  of  Cloth- 
ng  Designers,  the  mysterious  body 


BACK  IN  TOWN 

Meistersingers    Please  Large 
Audience  at  Keith's 
Theatre. 

U.  S.  SAILOR  MAKES  BIG  HIT 


The  Meistersingers,  Boston's  own  ' 
organization  of  male  singers,  are  the 
headline  attraction  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this   week.    Last  evening 
there  was  a  large  and  highly  pleased  ; 
audience. 

This  year  the  singers  add  a  touch  of; 
"atmosphere"   in   presenting  their  act' 
under  the  title^  "At  the  Railroad  Sta- 
tion," and  there  are  the  country  flag 
station  and  the  habiliments  of  the  coun- 
try postolTice.     The  excellence  ot  this  ;, 
singing  organization  is  now  a  matter  of  • 
record.    There  were  the  same  inspiring 
ensembles  and  the  tenor  had  his  fling  . 
with  the  sentimental  song;  nor  did  the 
sepulchral  tones  of  the  basso  meet  with 
less  appreciation   on  the  part  of  the 
audience,    Mr.  Cohen,  who  conducted 
with  fine  musical  taste,  shared  in  the 
success  of  the  performance. 
I      Reilly  of  U.  S.  S.  Michigan. 

But  the  real  big  feature  of  this  week's 
jblll  was  William  J.  ("Rag  Time")  Reilly 
lof  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan,  in  his  original 
'pianologue.  Mr.  Reilly  is  first  of  all  the 
comedian  and  none  the  less  the  actor. 


In  the  Country. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  "A  King  and  No  King,"  a' 
"sex-problem"  play  ascribed  by  some  to 
Beaumont,  by  others  to  Fletcher,  I 
came  across  the  following  passage, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  restless  souls 
that  prate  of  the  joyous  summer  life  ln 
the  country. 

1  Citizen's   wife.     Lord,   liow   fine  the 
fields  be.     What  sweet  living  'tis  in  the. 
country ! 

2  Cit.  Ay.  poor  souls.  God  lielp  'era.  ; 
they  live  ns  contentedly  as  one  of  us. 

1  Cit.  My  husband's  cousin  would  have 
had  me  none  into  the  country  last  year. 
Wert  thou  ever  there? 

2  Cit.  Ay.  poor  souls.  I  was  amongst  'em 
once. 

1  Cit.  And  what  kind  of  creatures  are 
they,  for  love  of  God? 

2  Cit.  Very  good  people.  God  help  'em. 
Boston.       MARMADUKE  URBAN. 


Lost  Individuality. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  with  interest  your  contribution 
on  locomotive  names;  it  Is  not  too  much  I 
to  say  that  it  stands  today  as  the  last  j 
word  on  this  subject. 

Although  I  have  given  the  matter  little 
attention  of  late  years,  it  was  at  one 
time  my'  life  study.    I  confess  I  have 
hung    about    roundhouse    doors.     My  j 
period  of  greatest  activity,  as  wllh  you.1^ 
was  "when  there  were  real  engines."  ' 
Real  smokestacks,  to  be  sure,  were  go- 
ing out,  but  we  saw  them  now  and  • 
again,  and  this  variation  between  loco- A 
motives  had  the  advantage  of  furnish- ' 
ing  an  item  to  be  noted  in  the  record? 
book. 

I  am  sorry  you  lost  your  book.  I 
showed  mine  the  other  day  to  an  en-fj 
gineer.    His  eyes  lighted;  it  reminded? 
him  of  the  time  when  he  "fired"  (he 
"drives"  now).   Pointing  to  a  name,  hei 
said:    "She  was  a  Lowell."    He  meant;: 
that  the  machine  was  the  product  of  a 
certain  shop,  but  his  words  suggested 
local  aristocracy.    His  eye  caught  an- 
other name.    "I  fired  her  back  in  the 
eighties."  he  said,  and  he  spoke  as  of  a. 


i 


'i 


108 


conduct    <  rampton  straightway  received 
his  passports.'    But  the  strangest  part 
lrst  love.'  of  what   might  have  been  an  intema- 

Surely  the  names  brought  these  recol-  liorial  tj-jpedv  remains  to!>e  told.  While 
-ctlons  to  him  as  a  llst^of  numbers  fcelin(.  was  at  „3  Kreal0(„  height,  an 

American  attache  in  London,  conform- 
ing to  t!ic  ambassadorial  usages  of  his 
I  countrv.  sought  to  attend  a  royal  levee! 
think  of  a  cast-off  machine  and  say.  ,n  „,.«,  ruKtomiU.y  fro{.u  (ltm,  and  black) 

"P°?.r  ?lrI'  ^h.e  ^J.!0!!-^6!*6"-^":  tie.    Tin   costume  offended  the  nobility 

[of  a  court   tlnnkey  and  the  man  was 


iould  not  have  done.  When  this  en- 
rineer  closes  a  book  at  the  end  of 


sentiment   and    crass  absurdity 
near   to   conflict  with 
thing  that  happened  dur- '. 


vcIIouh  fund  of  Information  he  reveals 

on  every  topic  under  the  sun.    f  have 

often  applied  to  him.  without  challenge 
from  other  friends  of  ours,  Addison's 
description  of  Sir  Ttoger,  "a  mind  sea* 
soned  with  humanity-" 

James  comes  naturally  by  this  urban- 
ity.   Ho  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
sir  Charles  Gimlet  and  his  son  of  la* 
same  name,  both  of  them  noted  for  their 
wirie  acquaintance  with  men  of  letters 
;  at  the  end  of  the.  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  centuries.    You  will  search 
;  in  vain  for  their  names  in  Quarilch's  or 
Sotheran's  catalogues;  for  all  their  col- 
lections were  given  to  the  British  Mu- 
seuni    when    James's    grandfather  re- 
iimoved  to  America,  and  there  they  abide 
2  in    eternal    security.     The    elder  Sir 
Charles   was   an    intimate    friend  of 
Bldiop   Percy  and    Thomas    Warton  — 
» helped  both  of  them,  in  fact,  with  val- 
pjuablc  though  unnoted  contributions  to 
their  magna  opera;  of  Samuel  Johnson 
I  and  his.  Boswcll— spent  many  an  evening 
ffln  the   room  at   the  top  of  the  Bolt 

Tf  xirtti  k„  __,K,,,  i  n.(  [Scourt    house:    of   the    great  printers. 

The  first  Rcrman  to  enter  Paris  on  r    }}  b°  rcmembeied  that  MlS»l  Bowvol,  Baskervi,|P.  K„lmcr  and  Hor- 

March  1.  1871.  was-a  voung  officer  who   R',il  Jollvpl- a  I>lay-actress,  was  saved; Lee  W.-lpolc  and  of  such  obscure  col- 

I  When   the   Lusitania   was   torpedoed,  (lectors  as  the  tallow-chandler  John  Rat- 


No.  the  names  gave  the  engines; 
their  Individuality.    This  suggests  am 
ibsorbingly     Interesting.  present-day) 
study-the  individuality  of  the  automo J  ^""""l 
bile  number  plate,  but  it  is  a  big  subject1  °r°UR.^  "s 
nd  I  shall  leave  it  untouched  America  as  an> 


ing  her  great  civil  war." 

John  F.  T.  Crampton  was  the  English  I 
nd  minister  at  Washington  in  [ 
e  was  charge  d'affaires  the  year 
In  1852  our  minister  to  England 


The  opening  scene  of  your  article 
Sen.  Pershing  shaking  hands  with  the. 
engineman— stamps   the   general    as  , 

great  man.  I  have  read  repeatedly  of  ««■  He  was  £harge_d_affalres  ttegWT 
great  men  reaching  up  to  extend  this  before. 

fourtesv.  but  I  have  never  seen  it  "  as  Joseph  R.  Ingersol  .  who  was  suc- 
recorded  of  us  lesser  lights.  w*«Jcrt  the  next  year  by  James  Ruchanan. 

Who  was  the  attache  referred  to? 


ROUNDHOUSE  CHARLIE. 
Lexington. 

^     fl-l  *ktl 

first  Be 


;  yinsTORY  in  the  films 


did  not  look  18  years  old.    F.  Adolphus 

and  Laurence  Ollphant  saw  him  'leading  I  T°  her  Charles  Frohman  said,  as 
a  few  hoi-semen,  as  the  two  were  near  the-v  stood  together:  "Why  fear 
the  Arch  of  Triumph.    "He  charged  pasti  death 

his  sword  uplifted,  his  head  thrown      _-   —  --« — ■-          * — •    ""** ' 

who  for  many  months  was  unable  tor  ,r  , 

.  "  ,i  Wauthor  of  the  llltlc-known  Kestitula, 

talk  " 


Icllffe.  whose  magnificent  library  of  C'ax- 
jtons   was   accumulated   by   the  pound 
Jfrom  old-paper  dealers.     The  younger 
jSIr  Charles  carried  on  his  father's  tastes 
It  is  reported  that  Miss  Jolivet,|an<1  was  well  acquainted  with  Thomas 
™nn  fnr  mnnv  mnnthc  was  „n,hl<.  f  _  JFrosnall   Dibdln.  Sir  Egcrton  Bodges, 
ack,  his  eyes  hxed  straight  before  him.   "no  ror  nlan>  montns  was  unable  to 

nd  one  of  us  cried  out,  'By  Jove,  if  that  talk  about  the  atrocious  crime,  has|01.  Titles.  Extracts  and  Characters  of 
flow's  mother  could  see  him  she'd  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  |01d  Books  in  English  Literature  Re- 
omething  to  be  proud  of  for  the  rest  events  immediately  concerned  witl « ^ fc^SkS^no3  uti 
f  her  time!' "  Adolphus  went  to  him  the  Sinking  Ot  the  great  Ship  are  Oi|Duke  of  Grafton.  With  such  ancestry 
nd  askrr!  his  name,  saying  he  wished  such  vast  moment  that  they  should  tit  is  no  wonder  that  my  friend  James 
i  publish  it  in  London  the  next  day.M  be  recorded  in  permanent  form."  She  is  both  learned  and  humane, 
'Oh!  that's  it,  is  it?'  he  remarked,  withf 


a  tinge  of  the  contempt  for  newspapers] 
which  all  German  officers  display.  'Well.' 
I'm  von  Bernhardt.  14th  Hussars.'  " 

Was  this  youngster  a  relation  of  the* 
Bernhardi  whose  book  was  a  revelation) 
of  Prussian  military  character?  AdolH 
Iphus  heard  the  last  lime  he  was  in  Ger- 


is  therefore  at  work  on  a  film  picture!   At  p,escnt'  ',e    '^F*  £?J?  ™nin* 

fsome  researches  in  the  unique  collec- 


of  the  incidents  associated  with  the  tion  0f  Bibles  In  African  languages  at 
tragedy,  for  "the  limitations  of  the  the  Wldener  Library,  and  is  to  spend 

spoken   drama  are  too  narrow*  to  at  least  the  earl>'  parl  of,tho  s"mi"er 
__,       ..  ...      .  .       I' in  our  midst.    He  -came  here  directly 

make  it  possible  to  stage  such  a  from  New  York.  afler  tt  few  days'  visit 
story  as  this."  There  will  be  a  story)  with  Prof.  M.  who  has  been  down  from 
many— the  book  from  which  we  quote?;  jn  this  film  drama  a  Story  no  doubt  ''Cornell  to  make  Investigations  at 
was  published  in  1895-that  the  hussarei  _,it,  w_  t  :  described  as  "heart  in'  Columbia  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
was  dead.  t  TUl"  wnat  16  aescrinea  as    neart  in-  regardin.,  tll0  „ge  of  toe-rings  among 

The  German  officers  then  held  news-t!  terest,  '  and  possibly  the  desired  and,  Egyptaln  princesses  of  the  54th  dynasty. 

expected  happy  ending.  M.  nevertheless,  is  a  human  being,  as 

What  is  1o  he  said  nf  thi«  nrnnn-jl.   witness    the    following:     Jim  "and  he 
wnat  is  to  be  said  of  this  proposl-  strolled  ollt  one  evening  to  a  wcll- 
tion?    Is  the  horror  of  the  torpedo-  ',  known  restaurant  and  cabaret  on  Co 


j  papers  In  contempt.    In  1914  they  were 

! anxious  for  good  words  in  American, 
Journals.     Witness   their  treatment  of| 

|  certain  American  correspondents  who 
for  at  least  "two  years,  on  account  of  the 

'civility  that  approached  fawning,  wrote 
enthusiastically  In  behalf  of  Germany 
and  tried  to  belittle  the  outrages  com- 
mitted in  Belgium  and  h  ranee. 
The  Germans,  conquerors  of  Paris  In 

[1871  were  of  another  breed  than  the 
German*;  of  today'.  Adolphus  In  his 
chapter  "The  English  Food  Gifts  After 

Uhe  Siege"  speaks  of  a  condition  of  the 
capitulation  which  stipulated  that  no 
food  should  be'  drawn  from  any  of  the 

[> portions  of  France  then  occupied  by  the 

"Germans — for  the  reason  that  the  com- 


pression, its  actions,  and  the  quality  J 
of  Its  attempts  at  speech."  Only! 
babies  between  the  ages  of  six  and  I 

twelve  months  are  eligible.  Will  theH 
mother  indulge  herself  in  baby  talkpS 
lot  the  "goo-goo,  muzzer's  liddle  dar-H 
Klin' "   order,   or   will    she  discussB 

| topics  of  the  day;  household  econo- 
my, the  beer  question,  home  rule.l 
and  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  EH 
I  in  Mesopotamia?  Is  there  a  marked! 
I  difference  in  the  facial  expression! 
lot  little  babies?  To  crusty  oldL? 
\  bachelors  all  babies  look  alike,  pulpy! 

and  moist.  More  prettiness,  it  is  I 
|  stated,  is  of  no  account. 

Exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been! 
regarded  by  the  suspicious  as'  ad-E 
vrrlisements  for  this  or  that  in-ffi 
fant's  food.  No  compelling  reasonfl 
for  the  British  show  has  yet  been! 
given.  That  is,  no  reason  bus 
reached  this  country.  Is  it  due  ton 
the  war?  Is  the  show  an  incentive? 
and  encouragement  to  the  Riiiish 
matron?  Is  it  a  necessary  step  in! 
slirpicnlture,  in  eugeAcs? 

Fortunately  sl  prize  baby  is  un*l 
conscious  of  the  honor  bestowed  onl 
it:  otherwise  it  would  be  unendur-l 
able,  a  prig.br  a«  bounder  from  six  I 
to  Us  vivo  months  old..  In  time  the  . 
baby  outgrows  the  enforced  handi-J 
Jcap.  It  may  even  pardon  the  vanity  i 
Jot  the  parents  that  exhibited  it  toj 
I  the  gaping  crowd.  Fortunately,  too, 
Ahe  baby  of  only  thirty-five  or  evenf 
^fifteen  points  will  not  be  aware  of  itsf 
lamentable  deficiencies.  As  is  often! 
!the  case  with  the  dullard  in  school 
he  may  in  after  years  surprise 
, benefit  the  .world 

Portraits  of   Mr.    Herkimer  Johnson  | 


ing  so  old  and  forgotten  that  it  mustllumbus  avenue,  and  were  discussing  the  I  are  not  easily  obtained.  Like  many  se 


be  revived  as  a  show  to  excite  patriot- !  "rtlma'e ,  e°»si"  of  university  ctroles. , 
.  .    « ,     .    .     .„     ,,'  lover  their  beer,  when  a  pile  of  books 

|lsm  or  rekindle  hatred?    Must  the  on  the  window-seat  beside  htm  attract- 
grief  of  mourners  be  enlarged  that  ed  Jim's  notice.    He  found  the  first 
j  the  curious  may  gape?    And  what  is  t0  b«  a  Collier's  "Encyclopedia  of  Polite  I 


•  querors  needed  for  themselves  all  thaU  sta*e-nlay    even  t 
,  those  portions  could  produce.     Bv  the  f  .     f  '. 
strict  letter  of  the  law.  supplies  for!  tenzation  ts  noble 


„       ._       ---■=      ■  ■  I Usage   and   Elegant  Letter 

to  be  said  of  a  woman,  who,  having  \  tne  8second  a  telephone  directory 
lived  through  the  dreadful  scene,  is 
now  ready  to  sta'ge  it  for  the  kine- 
matograph?  , 
^Some  still  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lincoln  as  a  character  in  a 
hough  the  charac- 


Wrltin 

and 

the  third  (procul.  o  procul.  este  pro- 
fanl).  a  copy  of  Baxter's  "The  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest"!  "Humph!"  remarked 
M.,  "that  beats  the  Bibles  in  the  Co- 
lumbia dormitories!"  They  went  to  the 
Winter  Garden  to  see  the  girls  In  their 
"coming-out  gowns,"  and  to  Hltchv-Koo 
and  to  Coney— all  of  which  James  con- 
siders a  necessary  element  in  his  Hora 


generously,  did  not  enforce  this  clause 
and  allowed  food  to  be  bought  for  Paris 
wherever  It  could  be  found,  even  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  they  really  required  It  for 
their  own  people."  Adolphus  also  bore  I 
testimony  to  the  studious  clvllty  audi 
respect  shown  the  Parisians  by  the  Ger- 
mans when  they  were  in  Pari.<.  "It  was 
clear  that  stringent  orders  had  been 
given  them  to  put  on  their  best  be- 
ravior.    As  one  example  of  their  con- 


slble  men,  he  regards  the  photographer 
'as  his  sworn  foe.  We  once  saw  at  his 
home  In  Clamport  a  daguerreotype  taken 
;about  1860  representing  him  with  a.1 
chinchilla  cap  and  a  sour  expression, 
held  on  the  lap  of  a  man  presumably  his 
^father,  who  sported  a  speckled  waistcoat 
,and  a  curious  arrangement  of  collar  andj 
jcravat.    We  have  also  seen 


v(rare)  of  JVIr.  Johnson  taken  with 

'rftnm.mut*   at    "Rveter      JIl*.  JohhSOn 


pplles  for   Lel  "auuu  ls  "tajir,  human,  and  with- 
Paris  could  onlv  he  sought  in  distant  i,  but  relation  to  his  taking-off.     Thel  tlatl  attitude  to  life.    He  has  promised 

departments.     "But  the  Germans   very  ;answer  might  be  that  Lincoln  as  an|'°  ,dr°P  !"  'Ti^fvea^adv  an-a^ged 
«/\*  onf,\,-™  *Vit=  nionoa  ■        ,  ing  s  chat  and  I  have  alreao>  artongea  . 

insptrer  and  an  example  long  ago <t0*  a  trip  to  see  no  (or  Florian,  as  his 
passed  into  history,  and   it  is  notj  parents    christened    him)    Gartney  at 
without 
mosphere. 

Lusitania  is  of  yesterday.    It  is  one  i  hardly  dare  pian  now  for  a  visit  to 
Of  the  causes  that  led  the   United  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  or  Capt.  Brass- 
bound,  congenial  though  I  know  James 


t  a  heroically  legendary  at-l  Scituate.  where  we  hope  to  got  some  ,  since 
tIT       ,  ,      T    ,!     more  Uncle  Mike  stories.  James's  move-  I  lndefl 
ire.    The  brutal  tragedy  of  the  ments  are  s0  uncertain,  however,  that  ,; 


States  to  war  as  a  humane  democ-  j 
.racy  against  autocratic  militarism, 
duct,  I  was  told  next  day  by  a  priest^  That  this  tragedy  should  be  re-enact-l 
who  lived  in  the  Rue  du  Colysee — that  Is  " 
to  say,  within  the  occupied  district — 


Gimlet  would  be  to  them. 


ACADEME. 


tintype! 
his  I 

room-mate  at  Exeter, 
this  tintype  has  a  singularly  vacuou 
expression.  He  is  regardless  of  the  fac 
^  that  his  white  waistcoat  Is  sadly  wrln 
■  kled  and  his  cravat  is  askew.  We  hav 
never  seen  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Johnso 
he  first  excited  attention  as  a 


Indefatigable  and  daring  sociologist. 


that  nearly  all  the  soldiers  saluted  him 
In  the  streets." 

All  this  was  in  1871.  What  a  develop- 
ment there  was  in  "Kultur"  from  1871 
to  1914!  Yet  In  1871  there  was  German 
looting  in  the  provinces. 


cd  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit 
shows  a  callousness  of  heart,  to  sayj, 
•he  least,  that  is  revolting. 


The  Scottish  Flag. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Has  Scotland  a  national  flag? 
Mclros'e.  L  H.  CUZZINS. 

Some  years  ago  the  Lord  Lyon  King 


War  Note. 

An  observant  man.  Just  back  after  a 
long  spell  at  the  front,  Is  indignant  with 
our  military  critics.     "They  represent! 
Fritz  as  so  enormously  clever  In  his 
methods,    infalible   In    his   ruses,"  hei 
grumbles.    The  simple  fact  is,  says  our  I 
ry  the  oth?r|  man-  who  covers  much  ground  at  the, 
day— the  library  of  at  least  four  genera-i  fVOnt  and  sees  and  hears  a  multitude  of  i 
tions,   with   tine  old  sets  of   Voltaire,   things,  the  simple  fact  Is  that  we  are 
Rousseau,  Marmontel:  with  volumes  of  far  ahead   of  Fritz 
old  plays,  sermons,  Latin  folios,  long  ' 


forgotten  novels— we  saw  early  editions 
of  British  essays,  the  Guardian',  the  Ad 


the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler— the  last 
by  far  the  most  readable  today. 

We  have  received  a  letter  which  shows 
that  the  line  is  continued.  Note  the 
leisurely  manner  of  writing,  the  Incon- 
sequential circumstantiality. 


in  initiative.  In- 
genuity and  daring.  "Of  course  our 
papers  cannot  and  dare  not  talk  about 
our  schemes,  but  it  does  anger  us  to  see 


wiles.      Absolute  nonsense 
knows.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

PRIZE  BABIES 


And  he 


[of  Arms-Sir  James  Balfour-and-hls  col-,  venturer,  the  Lookcr-On,  the  Idler  andj.the  German  represented  as  so  astute- 
'leagues  decided  that  the  national  flag  of-j  other  papers,  among  them,  of  con  rue.  |.and  ourselves  as  the  victtpM.  or  n 
!  Scotland  is  the  St.  Andrew,  while  the 
.lion  rampant  is  the  banner  of  the  King. 
[For  some  time  during  the  early  part  of 
(■the  reign  of  Kdward  VII.  the  u,se  of  the 
.banner  with  the  lion  rampant  by  unau- 
thorized persons  was  prohibited. 
I  Capt.  J.  C.  Black  of  the  St.  Andrew 
tSoclety,  Glasgow,  wrote  a  letter  a  few 
tmonths  ago  to  a  London  newspaper  in 
Cwhlch  he  stated  that  on  many  of  the 
[jearllest  Royal  Scottish  seals  and  coins 
fstill  In  existence  the  saltire  is  shown  as 
the  national  emblem,  though  on  a  very 
■early  seal  the  figure  of  a  black  monk 
Bin  a  stooping  position  is  given  as  the 
^Scottish  Arms.  "The  saltire  Is  prescribed 


Mr.  James  Gimlet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  afternoon,  when  at  length  mis- 
cellaneous small  boys  had  finished  dis- 
charging  firecrackers,   and  miscellane- 
ous singers-our  neighborhood,  like  Kb/.-  rigid   examinations,   mental,  weigh 
Hbethan  England.  Is  "a  nest  of  singfngBingi    measuring,    dental,    eye,  ear, 
birds'  — had  completed  their  dally  prac-)  ,      ,,  U0Ai]y  tests      "The  Der- 

ttce,  I  settled  down  with  a  pipe  in  my  I  throat,  an  TOaity  tests.      tne  pei 
in  ancient  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parli»-j.'' Morris  chair  to  thread  my  way  leisure-  feet  baby    Should    nave   ntly  good 
ment  as  a  national  badge  to  be  wornrji ly  through  the  labyrinthine  sentences  of tpoints."     Only    tl}irty   are  required 
by  Scottish  soldiers  and  displayed  on!^  rjaintsbury's  "The  Peace  of  the  AugusJ|  .Qr  ,jlp  i^eal 
Scottish  ships.   It  is  displayed  today  Inn  runs."    Suddenly  the  deep  calm  of  our 
the  bonnet  badges  of  most  Scottish  regl-]i  shady,    elm-bordered    alley-street    was  the 
ments  in  token  of  their  nationality,  and  ]v  pierced   by   the  insistent   ring  of  my 
It  is  a  prominent  feature  In  our  Imperial  I  apartment  bell,  and  In  a  inomcnt'I  was 
Union  Flag."  |<  ushering  my  old  friend  James  Gimlet 

  I ; into  my  dim  library.  James  could  never 

Then  and  Now.  J  have  been  more  welcome;  he  Is  Just  the 

The  London  Dally  Chror.icle  recalls  \  <  man  to  fit  Into  the  mood  of  a  long,  lazy 
the  attempt  to  enlist  British  soldiers  in  \.  holiday,  when  talk  ts  plentiful  and  the 
America  for  the  Crimean  war,  an  at-  K  weather  is  conducive  to  the  sort  of  dis- 
tempt  that  nearly  bro»ght  on  a  conflict  j  connected  rambling  in  w  hich  he  is  at 
England  and  this  country.     "It  this   best.     He     If-  young 


For  seven  days  of  this  month  in 
all  the  important  cities  and  towns 
of  the  British  Isles  baby  shows  Willi 
ibe  held.    There  are  several  condi-l 

tions  for  entrance;    there  will   bejwrite'r  of  Vhe^famHyr'but"  while  she'is 

preparing  a  stirring  appeal  for  contri- 


Mr.  Johnson  in  Oil. 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  ' 

,  Splendid  for  Mr.  Johvison!  Sir,  It  takesB 
courage  to  refuse  to  be  endowed,  even 
temporarily — do  you  remember  the  days| 
when  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  was 
endowing  literary  men?  Mr.  Johnson 
scorns  an  endowment  that  would  be  per- 
manent. More  courage  and  strength  to 
him,  say  I,  and  may  the  shadow  of  thej 
preat  encyclopedia  never  be  less. 

But,  if  he  won't  let  himself  be  en^ 
dowed.  will  he  brook  the  activities  ot 
ardent  admirers  Who  would  have  his, 
portrait  done  in  oil?   The  suggestion 
my  good  wife's.  -She  mentioned  it  to  me 
and,  while  I  was  hesitating,  adopted 
['unanimously.    She  would  have  his  ad-J 
I'tnirers  subscribe.    As  to  the  artist,  she, 
i  always  liked  that  Bostonian  who  paint 
I  ed   Samoleon  V.   Scads,  showing  hlr 
with  one  hand  held  out  behind,  pair 
up,  and  the  other  raised  to  heaven,  thej 
vjivvTille  he  was  saying:  "And  I  repeat,  my 
fellow-citizens,  that  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on 
'(munition  profits  of  over  200  per  cent.1 
will  shatter  the  palladium  of  our  constl-l 
tutlon."    It  is  the  missus  that  is  the| 


woman,  according  toj' 
and  it  is  said  that 
Helen  of  Troy  possessed  them  all, 
whereas  Cleopatra  and  other  noble 
dames  were  lacking  in  one  or  the  I 
other.  These  thirty  points  were 
named  concisely  in  Latin  verse  and 
translated  Into  several  languages. 
The  list  of  the  fifty  points  of  ideal 
babyhood  has  not  yet  been  cabled 


barely  more 

our  fault.  Unemployed  fflthan  3<>- -tall,  awkward.  pnie-e>ed.  long- 1  or  se_t  |)V  wireless  telegraphy  to 
repair   to   Canada   and]   laced,    and    ho   drapes    himself    over    ^1  thjs    pWntrj'.      Perhaps    the  censor 


butions  I  have  beaten  her  to  it  with  ail 
appeal  in  rhyme. 

SHEARJASHUB  PRATT. 
Boston,  July  20. 

I 

Oh,  must  he  Tanlsb  from  oar  gaie. 
Ho,  eo  beloved,  bo  erudite, 
And  leave,  to  gladden  future  days, 
No  likeness  of  that  eje  so  bright, 
Tbat  brow  serene,  that  lion's  head. 
From  which  the  thoughts,  In  gentle  flow. 
Came,  day  by  day,  from  A  through  Zed, 
To  make  the  el  phant  tollo? 
v^h.  foonsr  close  the  Somerset      .  / 
And  B.P.  £.;  or  have  tbe"a" 
The  broad  "a"  that  the  West  can't  get, 
Turn  flat,  like  out  South  Boston  war. 
Than  have  posterity  .  •  •  lalnft 
"He  labored  long,  and  great  his  toll. 
•We  meekly  reverence  his  name. 
His  friends,  though,  lacked  «  sense  of  shame. 


- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 .  - 


but 


G 


ch&ir  hi  a  w.iy  that  could  be  at 
hv  nothing  else  except  a  geometi 


in  re: 


?d. 


Who've  Cot  sol 
Ami  hnve  then 
Nor,  \v:iit  h  ino 
flepiet  him  hei 
Contiguous  to  1 
i*t  Tarbell,  P; 


ion*,  instantrr, 
his  work, 

cnnter. 
it'1'    et  al. 


Got  busy  and  each  ilo  hit  part. 
Forsooth,  If  they  but  try.  nor  atall. 
We'll  have  some  art  that  Is  Some  Art. 


Individual  Locomotives. 

ft]  As  The  World  Wags: 

B     Tour  revelation, (a  few  days  ago.  that; 

SSj  ,n  your  boyhood  days  you  were  interest- 
|  ed  In  the  names  of  locomotives  stirred  a 
;  ihord  In  my  heart  which  had  not  been' 
[  twanged  In  many  years.  1,  too,  saw! 
r  '  with  sorrow  numbers  replace  names. 

A  number  of  my  .early  years  were. 
Hspent  in  a  house,  the  site  of  which  isl 
{   now  occupied  by  the  southerly  abutmentf 
I  of  the  Shawmut  avenue  railroad  bi'ldge.l 
'    The  New  Haven  road's  southernmost 
I    track  runs  where  Orange  street  ran  in 
'    the  60s  and  70s.   The  Boston  &  Worces-^ 
r,Wter  road    then    ran    there.    Its  loco-v! 
motives  all  had  names.    I  well  remem-K" 
ber  that  the  "Leopard"  did  the  switch^ 
lng.    The  freight  trains  were  drawn  byf 
'  (engines  named  for  animals;  as,  for  in-' 
I  (stance,  the  "Camel."  which  used  to  ar-'^ 
\  rive  in  Boston    somewhere    about  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  generallj 
(stopped  and  blew  off  steam  and  awoki 
us.    One  morning  the  final  "1"  was  seei 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  cab.  an< 
.  I  remember  how  puzzled  we  youngster: 
were  about  it.    The  afternoon  freight 
leaving  town  about  3  o'clock,  was  drawr 
btf  the  "Elephant,"  and  there  were  the 
"Lion  "  "Bison,"  "Tiger"  .and  others.  'J 

The  passenger  locomotives  had  othei' 
names.  The  Norwich  boat  train  wa* 
]drawn  by  the  "Worcester."  the  Saxon-' 
jvllle  trains  by  the  "Fury,''  and  on  the 
"Air  Line"  (old  Boston,  Hartford  &'f 
(Erie)  was  the  "Marshall  S.  Rice."  3$ 
'  made  friends  with  some  of  the  engineers 
|and  one  day  reached  the  summit  of  my 
ambition  when  the  engineer  of  the 
pElephant"  allowed  me  to  ride  with  him 
a  few  miles.  The  engineer  of  the  vMid- 
nleboro."  on  the  Old  Colony,  also  grant- 
Ed  me  the  same  privilege,  from  Myricks, 
to  Middleboro. 

I  About  1862  my  fattier  took  a  trip  to, 
What  was  then  Fort  Anthony,,  now  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  at  my  request  jotted 
□own  the  names  of  all  locomotives 
ivhich  he  saw.  A  long  list  he  brought 
Daclt.  The  only  one  that  I  recollect  was 
:he  "Spitfire."  I  believe  he  saw  that  on  . 
he  Grand  Trunk  in  the  region  of  Tor-ffl 
>nto. 

In  those  days  the  Boston  &  Provi- ;  t 
lence    and    the    Boston    &  Worcester 
:rossed  at  a  point  which  as  I  remem- 
3er  it  was  where  St.  James  avenue  now 
is,  and  where  the  first  Peace  Jubilee  was  j1 
leld.    It  used  to  be  a  constant  enjoy-!' 
pent  to  see  the  trains  cross.     It  was  S 
Bald  that  the  engineers  often  took  fear- & 
ifeul  chances  in  getting  over  first.  There ft 
Jwere  no  towers  in  those  times. 

Boston.  E.  H.  T. 
Let  us  add  that  recently  In  England,  ■ 
'locomotive  engines  have  been  named1 
after  warships  that  have  came  proml-! 
Jnently  into  notice,  as  Arethusa.j Un- 
daunted, Invincible^— Ed.   ,J 

\  '.  The  HeralcFhas  received  the  first  three 
'  volumes  of  "The  Art  of  Music:  a  Com-' 
|  prehensive  Library  of  Information  for 
Music  Lovers  and  Musicians,"  published 
by  the  National  Society  of  Muidc,  New 
York.   The  editor-in-chief  of  the  series, 
I  14  volumes  in  all,  is  Daniel  Mason.  The 
•  associate  editors  are  Edward  B.  Hill  and 
Leland  Hall.    The  managing  editor  is 
Cesar  Saerchinger. 

Mr.  Mason  is  the  author  of  the  valua- 
ble general  introduction,  which  is  in- 
tended to  show  in  bold  relief  the  larger 
ftnd  essential  divisions  of  the  work,  of1 
tie  more  especially  to  the  amateur  or 
lever  of  music  than  to  the  professional 
HHA^lclan  whose  reading  will  naturally 
be  determined  by  interest  in  his  spe- 
cialty. 

The  first  four  volumes  are  historical 
and  primarily  instructive.  In  his  in- 
troduction Mr.  Mason  speaks  of  the 1 
various  schools  or  epochs  of  music, 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  music  of  the 
16th  century,  that  followed  the  grop- 
ings  in  Greek  and  early  Christian  times; 
the  polyphonic  development  culminat- 
ing in  the  fugues  of  Bach;  the  suite 
leading  into  the  symphony;  the  charac- 
teristics of  romanticism.  "When  a  ro- 
manticist like  Tschaikowsky  writes  al- 
most  equally  beautiful  love  music  he  ; 
gives  a  fillip  to  our  imagination  by  i 
naming  it  an  overture  to  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  but  when  Berlioz  conceives  his 
Symphonie  Fantastique  he  must  have 
his  lover  killed  on  the  guillotine — he 
must  even  hear  the  knife  fall."  But 
In  his  overture  Tschaikowsky  wrote  to 
•  program  framed  with  much  detail  for  , 

'  him  by  Balakireff,  as  Mr.  Mason  un-  f 
doubtedly  knows.  His  introduction  Is  I 
written  in  a  catholic  spirit;  it  abounds  ' 

'  in  sane  remarks,  vitalized  by  a  fine  mu- 
sical spirit  and  apt  verbal  expression.  ! 

)  Thus  the  reader  of  the  historical  pages 
will  find  in  all  periods,  "the  great  m:>n  I 
distinguished   from   the   little   by   no-  ] 
bility.   depth,  and  variety  of  thought,  ' 

I  and  by  purity  of  style.    In  all  ages  he 

I  Will  discover  posts  of  mediocrities  for 
one  genius.    He  will  realize  that  there 

Harare  as  many  routinisis  in  the  poly- 


scene  painters  among  the  program- 
mists.  He  will  remark  what  may  be 
called  the  double  paradox  of  art:  first, 
that  cheap  decorativeness,  empty  dis- 
play of  merely  technical  skill,  'splurge' 
of  at  sorts,  while  often  making 
music  popular  in  its  own  day,  has  al- 
ways killed  it  early  for  posterity  •  •  » 
Second,  that  simplicity,  directness,  sin- 
cerity are  always  at  first  ignored  or 
misunderstood." 

"The  modern  conception  of  the  piano 
•a  a  rival  of  the  orchestra   in  rich- 
ness, variety  and  power  of  sound  'has 
adulterated   piano   style    in    many  re- 
spects.    It  has   led  directly   to  "un- 
grateful" writing  for  the  piano  by  com- 
posers,  to  pounding  and  other  exag- 
gerations by  players.    There  are  few 
musicians  nowadays  who  show  the  fine 
self-control  that  made  Schumann  and 
1  Chopin  models  of  how  the  piano  should 
I  be  treated.    The  rare  intuition  of  De- 
ibussy  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  true 
) Justifications  of  a  vogue  not  perhaps 
atogether  free  from  faddism.' 

So  too  there  is  a  tendency  in  writing 
for  string  quartet  to  imitate  the  or- 
chestra. "One  hears  many  modern 
quartets  in  which  all  four  instruments 
|  keep  restlessly  sawing  away,  often  on 
two  strings  at  once,  as  if  they  were 
taking  part  in  a  hurdle  race  or  a  de- 
bating society,  rather  than  in  a  work 
of  art.  Special  effects  like  harmonics 
and  the  use  of  the  mute,  appropriate 
enough  in  solos  and  at  long  intervals, 
are  grossly  abused.  In  striving  to  be 
•omething  beyond  its  frame  this  most 
exquisite  combination  of  four  musical 
personalities  loses  all  Its  intlmateness. 
all  its  charm.  Even  orchestral  music 
itself  does  not  escape  these  perver- 
sions," as  in  concert  performances  of 
musio  written  to  accompany  panto- 
mimes and  ballets 


The  first  three  volumes  narrate  the 
history  of   music.     For  the  first^the 
Pre-Classio  period— Sir  Hubert  Parry 
furnishes  a  ponderous  and  solemn  in- 
troduction, beginning:    "Musical  art  is 
the  idealized  art  of  the  inner  man '  as 
distinguished  from  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  and  their  like,  which  are 
the  idealized  expression  of  what  is  out- 
bids him."    This  introduction  reminds 
one  of  Pip's  answer  to  Mr.  Walden- 
graver.    That  tragedian  asked  how  the 
gentleman  liked  his  reading  of  Hamlet. 
Prompted  by  Herbert  Pocket,  Pip  an- 
swered:  'Massive  and  concrete.'  "  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find'  the  combination 
of  minuet  and  valse  in  triple  time  anc 
country  dance  in  4-4  in  "Don  Giovanni' 
praised  by  Sir  Hubert  for  its  ingenuity, 
and  Beethoven's  latest  works  described 
as  "some  of  the  most  wonderful  human 
documents    ever    achieved    by  man.' 
There  are  a   few  relieving  passages 
"The    flighty,    empty-headed  trickstei 
with  his  sparkling  piccolo  and  his  gas- 
Jet  noises  on  violins,  and  the  bombastic 
vulgarian  posing  as  a  man  of  great  feel- 
ing with  his  roars  of  blatant  brass;  t"ie 
oversensitized   hedonist  with   his  deli- 
cate subtleties,  mainly   in  transparent 
pearl-grays."     Thus  does    Sir  Hubert 
find  the  character  of  a  composer  In  his 
average  color  scheme. 

Chopin,  the  unique  genius,  necessarily 
found  new  forms.  "Surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  romanticism,  and  en- 
tirely free,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  from 
the  influence  of  the  sonata  spirit  his 
strange  and  subtle  mind  sought  types  of 
form  which  were  quite  independent  of 
tradition.  Very  often  the  form  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  musical  ideas." 

"Men  no  longer  expect  music  to  be  the 
expression  of  noble  and  exalted  thoughts 
only,  but  accept  it  as  the  expression  of 
all  kinds  of  moods,  emotions,  feelings 
and  aspirations,  whether  they  be  little 
and  Intimate,  satyrlc  and  strange,  wildly 
extravagant,  genially  humorous,  pug- 
nacious, pacific,  pastoral,  even  up- 
roariously domestic.  It  fs  a  new  kind  of 
differentiation  in  which  there  is  In- 
evitably a  new  kind  of  waste.  But  the 
ideal  public,  which  is  Infinitely  longer 
than  it  is  broad,  will  ultimately  apply 
the  Judgment  based  on  the  experience  of 
generations,  and  will  sift  out  the  pro- 
duct of  the  genuinely  artistic  beings 
from  the  folltes  of  the  heedless  ones. 
The  purists  are  in  despair,  but  those 
whose  optimism  is  Invulnerable  can  look 
forward  in  the  unshaken  belief  that  art 
will  go  on  expanding  healthily  in  spite 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  through  the 
Inextinguishable  passion  of  true  com- 
posers to  find  the  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete expression  of  their  own  per- 
sonalities." 


cheetral  use  of  Cambodian  melodies, 
Ejjt  this  learned  Frenchman  is  ignored 

"'holly  in  the  three  volumes,  even  in  Air. 
W.  D.  Darby's  chapter  on  plain  song. 

In  the  chapter  by  Mr.  Darby  on  the 
music  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians. 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  one  might  well 
wish  for  quotations  from  Rowbotham's 
"History  of  Music"  (not  the  dry  and 
condensed  edition;'  but  the  one  in  three 
volumes).  No  one  has  equalled  Mr. 
Rowbotham  in  picturesque  and  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  musical  art  as  cul- 
tivated by  these  ancient  folk. 

This  chapter  and  the  following  chap- 
ters (n  this  volume  are  necessarily  more 
or  less  compilations.  The  compilers 
have  drawn  largely  from  books 
that  were  authoritative  years  ago, 
and  In  some  Instances  are  still  authori- 
tative; but  one  misses  names  that 
should  have  commanded  respect.  Thus 
for  the  discussion  of  Hebrew  music,  the 
reader  is  referred  In  the  Bibliography  to 
the  old  stand-bys,  Pfeiffer,  Saalschuetz. 
Stainer  and  the  rest,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  Ernest  David's  "Musi'fUti 
Chez  les  Juifs"  (Paris,  1873).  Nor  later 
Is  there  any  reference  to  the  admirable 
"Histolre  de  la  Notation  Musicale" 
written  by  David  and  Lussy. 

Mr.  Saerchinger  treats  a  difficult  sub- 
ject. Greek  music.  In  the  ideal  flawless 
history  of  music  there  might  stand  the 
frank  confession  that  little  is  known 
about  Greek  music  today  except  what 
(was  wqritten  concerning  it  by  mathema- 
ticians and  philosophers.  Mr.  Saerch- 
inger hits  handled  his  subject  discreetly. 
,  Whether  Greek  tragedy  bore  much  re- 
semblance to  opera  is  still  a  theme  for 
Jacademic  discussion.  On  page  116  a 
]foot  note  might  have  alluded  to  Erik 
Saties  "Gymnopedles,"  orchestrated  by 
Debussy. 

Music  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
age  of  plain  song  form  the  contents  of 
chapter  V  written  by  Mr.  Darby.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  here 
elsewhere-  a  disquisition  on  folk  music 
and  plain  song  coming  primarily  from 
chants  or  melodic  lines  used  in  magical 
rites  and  ceremonies.  For  magic  pre- 
ceded religion  and  the  music  of  charms 
and  incantations  survived  their  disap- 
pearance. This  subject  has  been  handled 
minutely  and  at  great  length  by  M. 
Jules  Combarieu,  whose  other  volumes 
are  evidently  known  to  various  con- 
tributors to  this  series.  On  page  132 
Nero  is  laughed  at  as  a  virtuoso,  but 
there  is  no  description  of  the  thorough 
training  he  underwent,  as  told  by  Suet- 
onius. Possibly  this  description  is  quoted 
in  Vol.  V.,  which  we  have  not  seen. 
There  is  reference,  at  course,  to  Notker 
Balbulus  but  none  to  Schubiger's  re- 
markable study  of  the  ecclesiastical 
music  at  St.  Gall. 

The  succeeding  chapters  are :  The 
Beginnings  of  Polyphony  (Leland  Hall)  ; 
Secular  Music  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(Mr.  Saerchinger  and  Mme.  von  Ende)  ; 
the  Rise  of  the  Netherland  Schools 
(Franz  Bellinger)  ;  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance (Mr.  Saerchinger)  ;  the  Golden 
Age  of  Polyphony  (Mr.  Bellinger);  the 
Beginnings  of  Opera  and  Oratorio  (Mr. 
Saerchinger)  ;  New  Forms,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  (Mr.  Hall);  the  17th  Cen- 
tury (Mr.  Hall);  Handel' and  the  Ora- 
torio (Mr.  Saerchinger)  ;  J.  S.  Bach 
(Mr.  Hall.) 

Lack  of  space  forbids  today  a  further 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these  essays 
and  those  in  the  second  and  third  vol- 
umes of  this  important,  handsomely 
printed,  and  finely  illustrated  work.  This 
article  will  be  continued  in  the  Herald 
of  next  Sunday. 
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Bohemians  of  the 
Theatre  and  the 


Mr.  Henry  F,  Gilbert  Is  the  author  of 
the   first  article  in  Vol.  I.:  Primitive' 
Music,  music  in  nature,  theories  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  music,  the  music 
of  savage  tribes  and  how  It  Is  lnfiu-  I 
enced  by  modern  culture.    This  chap-  1 
ter,    showing    research     and  original' 
thought,  is  written  in  an  entertaining : 
vein  and  in  many  respects  is  the  mosti 
originally  conceived  chapter  In  the  vol- 1 
ume,    Perhaps  Mr.  Percy  Grainger's  use 
of  the  Guatemalan  marimba  came  too ; 
late  for  Mr.  Gilbert  to  quote  it  in  a  foot-  | 
note,     Men  may  still  differ  as  to  the 
origin    of    song,     They    may  dispute! 
whether  the  drum  or  the  pipe  came  first.  ] 
Mr,  Gilbert,  surveying  primitive  music1 
and  having  his  own  views,  Is  not  dog- 
matic. 

The  chapter  on  exotlo  musio  is  by 
Mr,  Frederick  H.  Martens.  On  page  49 
Tie  might  ask  for  more  Informatiton 
About  the  Hindu  raga  with  reference  to  I 
Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  one  of  whose 
treatises  is  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography 
at  tfca  end  of  the  third  vol  ume.  Mr.  Mar- 
-•HSis,  treating  of  Cambodian  instruments 


To  the  Editor  of 
the  Herald: 
Many  Bohemi- 
PresS  in  Boston  ans  and  seml- 
Bohemians  I  have  known,  begin- 
ning with  the  far-off  days  when  I 
lived"  and  sported  beneath  the  horse- 
chestnut  trees  in  the  yard  of  the  Stack- 
pole  House.  Then  that  hostelry  was  in 
its  prime,  at  the  corner  of  Milk  and 
Devonshire  streets,  where  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Building  now  shows  its  impos- 
ing walls.  It  was  a  pleasant  old  Inn, 
wide-roomed  and  broad-staircased, 
after  the  Colonial  fashion,  and  had  once 
been  the  spacious  mansion  of  a  wealthy 
New  England  family.  Its  front  stair-, 
case  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  lighted  mid- 
way by  a  broad  shelved  window  that 
was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Colonial 
architecture.  The  house  had  taken  on 
some  modern  improvements  when  I  first 
began  to  realize  fully  that  I  was  a  pari 
of  a  puzzling  creation,  and  a  large 
range  had  invaded  the  wide  fire-place 
in  one  of  its  ample  kitchens,  for  there 
were  two,  and  gas  had  put  out  candle- 
light and  the  astral  lamps  in  some  ol 
the  apartments.  But  all  this  has  little 
to  do  with  Bohemia,  where  the  late 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  of  pleasant  mem- 
ory said  he  had  rather  live  than  in  any 
other  land,  though  he  found  the  slap- 
ping of  the  water  in  Boston  harbor  far  frost,  thou 


prosperity,  and  popularity  hlmTielC  1 
have  only  one  recollection  of  Tom  at  a 
performer.  This  was  when  I  was  taken 
to  hear  him  sing  in  sailor  costume  at 
the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  I  thl/k, 
though  memory  recalls  to  me  only  his 
exit  from  the  scene  with  a  wave  of  his 
patriotic  headgear.  But  my  remem- 
brance of  him  off  the  stage  Is  more 
distinct.  To  him  I  was  indebted  for 
more  than  one  free  ride  in  the  light 
express  wagon  which  he  drove  for  a 
while  after  I  Imagine  his  professional 
attractiveness  had  passed.  I  liked  him 
as  only  a  little  lad  can  like  a  manly  pa- 
tronlzer.  To  me  he  was  as  great  as  he  had 
ever  been,  when  he  celebrated  vocally 
the  heroic  deeds  of  our  young  navy. 
Long  before  I  cllmbett  the  steeps  of  Fort 
Hill  to  my  first  grammar  school  he  had 
gone  behind  the  curtain  that  hides  the 
true  Bohemia  from  mortal  sight. 

William  Winter  as  a  boy  lived  on  Bel- 
mont street,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of 
this  elevation  long  since  levelled  by  the 
demands  of  pushing  trade.  I  can  scarce 
call  him  a  Bohemian,  for  his  affiliations 
with  the  circle  that  gathered  in  the 
recess  beneath  the  sidewalk  of  Broad- 
way In  Pfaff's  New  York  saloon  were 
slight  at  the  best,  though  of  course,' 
he  knew  more  or  less  Intimately  the 
bright  and  blithe  spirits  who  rallied 
around  Henry  Clapp,  the  so-called  king 
of  Bohemia,  when  he  started  that  short- 
lived but  brilliant  weekly,  The  Satur- 
day Press.  I  myself  only  knew  them 
flittlngly  In  one  brief  visit  to  the  cave 
of  gonius. 

As  a  lad  I  knew  E,  O.  P.  Wllkins 
slightly,  when  ho  was  quite  a  young 
man  In  Boston  while  he  was  still  earn- 
ing his  bread-  In  the  unllterary  atmos- 
phere of  George  Slminons's  Oak  Hall 
clothing  house  on  North  street,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldricji  was  a  later  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  after'  he  came  to  make  his 
permanent  residence  in  Boston  under 
the  patronage  of  his  fellow  townsman 
of  old  Portsmouth,  James  T.  Fields. 
He,  however,  had  a  too  comfortable 
home  when  he  lived  in  New  York  to  be 
a  true  Bohemian  after  the  Clapp  fash- 
ion, which  let  tomorrow  take  care  en- 
tirely of  itself, 

Frederic  S.  Hill,  who  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  my  father's  death,  I  recall  as  to  me 
a  pleasant  man  who  appeared  to  be 
Bohemian  in  his  general  make-up;  gen- 
ial and  kind  he  was  to  me.  but  of  his 
work  as  an  actor  I  have  only  a  vague 
memory,  I  know  that  he  played  Julio 
Dorrmly  in  "The  Six  Degrees  of  Crime,"  | 
which  he  translated  from  the  flTenc-u,  1 
&t  the  old  original  National  Theatre. 

The  late  W.  T.  W.  'Ball,  more  famili- 
arly known  as  "Billy"  Ball.  I  remem- 
ber as  a  young  follower  of  the  art  pre- 
servative of  all  arts.   He  was  my  senior 
by  many  years,  although  he  was  wont 
to  infer  that  I  was  about  his  age.  I' 
once  reminded  him,  however,  that  I  was 
a  boy  in  pinafores  at  a  time  when  he 
was  old   enough   to  stimulate  himself 
with  something  stronger  than  tea  at 
my   father's   tavern.     Then   the  late 
Mavor  Hugh  O'Brien  and  Benjamin  P. 
Shiilaber  ("Mrs.  Partington")  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Post,  with  Col.  Green  to 
the  fore  as  the  genial  editor,  who  al-  \9 
ways  accepted  political  defeat  In  a  hu-  ■[ 
morcus   way  that   made   him  popular 
with  even  opponents  of  his  party  at  - 
the  polls.    "Billy"  Ball  always  claimed 
to  be  an  Englishman,   but  he   was  a 
pupil  at  the  old  Winthrop  school  on 
East  street,  Boston,  and  when  I  first 
heard  of  him  he  lived  with  an  uncle  on 
Essex  street,  so  I  inferred  he  was  an 
orphan  without  brothers  or  sisters.  Be- 
fore he  became  an  accepted  dramatic 
critic  he  was  a  hanger-on  of  theatres, 
the  old  Tremont.  the  Federal  street,  and 
the    Howard  Athenaeum  when  it  was 
managed  by  E.  L.  Davenport  and  Josle 
Orton  was  a  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany, while  the  late  Benjamin  E.  Woolf, 
her  husband,  was  in  the  orchestral  de- 
partment. "Billy"  was  one  of  the  guests 
who  used  to  gather  at  the  Davenport 
home   on   Centre   street.    Roxbury,  on 
Sundays,  but  I, never  knew  what  par- 
ticular place  he  filled,  If  any.  at  the  , 
ol  1  Howard.    He  was  a  born  Bohemian, 
even  if  it  was  greatly  to  his  credit  that 
he  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  rarely 
worked  until  necessity  compelled  him  '• 
to  do  so.   He  was  very  censorious  in  his 
conversation,  but  was  not  ungenerous 
when  he  had  money,  which  was  only 
semi-occasionally,  as  the  saying  goes. 
When    he   didn't   have   any— well,  the 
other  fellow  had  to  pay.    As  a  dramatic 
critic   he  was   fair  enough,   except  in 
the  case  of    the    mighty    actors  from 
whom  he  was  not  above  accepting  fa- 
vors of  one  kind  or  another,  as,  per- 
haps, the  late  generous  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing might  attest  if  he  had  not  passed 
away.    As  a  playwright.  Mr.  Ball  was 
neither  prolific  nor  successful.    The  ex- 
travaganza in  heroic  verse  he  wrote  for 
Nat  Goodwin,  "which  was  brought  out 
at  the  Park  Theatre  In  this  city,  was  a 
h  the  author  was  called  be- 


pleasanter  than  the  far  wash  of  Aus-  fore  the  curtain  on  the  first  night,  and 
tralasian  seas.  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  introduced 

Come  from  the  past  ye  Bohemians  of  an  allusion  to  the  Goodwin  Sanls  that 
my  early  boyhood,  adolescence  and  ma-  was  somewhat  far-fetched  from  Charles 
ture  manhood  !  Who  is  the  first  in  the  iDickens.  There  was  a  'foolish  legend 
procession?  Why,  gentle  Tom  William-  'about  at  one  time  that  Mr.  Ball  was  a 
son,  who  used  to  sing:  Inatural  son  of  Henry  Wilson,  and  this 

A  Tankee  ship  and  a  Yankee  crew  arose  probably  from  the  fact  that  he  at 

Tally  a  hi,  you  know.  one  time  revised  some  of  the  produc- 

When  there  were  many  living  who  had  |tions  of  that  distinguished  statesman, 
fought  in  our  second  war  with  Great  >ho  was  known  as  the  Natick  Cobbler 
Britain,  which  was  then  not  as  far  dis-  long  after  he  had  renounced  the  pat- 
tant  in  the  abyss  of  the  past  as  is  now  jronymic  Colbath  for  a  more  euphonious 


the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  friend  of  my 
father,  who  was  always  with  the  under- 
dog in  the  fight,  even  when  he  was  en- 
joyirm_a  reasonable  degree  of  patronage, 


surname.  During  the  civil  war  "Billy" 
served  in  the  army  in  the  commissary 
department.  I  believe,  with  the  rank  of 
ci'.'t.-Un,  and  for  some  time  after  that. 
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arontest  had  ended  he  wad  i 
Boston  In  a  seml-mllitary 
With  John  L.  Swift  he  published  for  a 
while  a  weekly  called  the  .After  Dinner. 
It  was  originally  issued  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  but  was  later  put  forth  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  its  title  be- 
came an  amusing  misnomer.  Will- 
iam T.  W.  was  not  an  admirer 
of   Edwin    Booth,    and   he  Indicated. 


dancer  called  La  DlWPJOlituVl  ii     II  Tie  j 

had  been  as  great  in  acting  as  h«  waff 

in  size  he  would  have  overshadowed  all] 
other  representatives  of  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream.  One  of  my  latest  recollec- 
Sn  about  ,  tlons  of  Sir  Randall  is  connected  withl 
costume.  a  soiree  at  his  studio.  One  of  the  guests, 
a  son  of  a  distinguished  attorney  and| 
an  Intimate  friend  of  Richard  Mansfield/ 
in  his  green  and  salad  days,  gave  an| 
imitation  of  a  well  known  clergyman.j 
which  created  some  amusement,  but  be-j 
fore  the  entertainment  was  over  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  this  put  a  damper 
on  the  whole  affair,  which  was  a  gath- 


terms  that  I  cannot  repeat  here,  thatflermg  of  good  fellows,  not  at  all  hilari- 


son  of.  the  great  Junius  Brutus'  oug"  Evidently  Sir  Randall  was  not 
3ooth  was  only  a  mere  shadow  of  his  f-  born  t0  good  luck,  for  he  lacked  the 
listlnguished  father.  The  critic  found)  singleness  of  purpose  which  leads  to 
rving  and  Salvlni  more  to  his  liking,  M  success. 

>ut  William  Charles  Macready  was  the  j  Dauncy  Maskell  was  of  another  kind. 
Iramatic  god  of  his  idolatry.  He  must  ' 
lavo  seen  the  last  named  actor  on  his 
Irst  visit  to  Boston,  but  that  does  not 
;ome  within  the  range  of  my  theatrical 
nemorles.  Mr.  Ball's  severity  made  for 
ilm  ninny  enemies  among  the  players, 
uid  this  led  to  an  unwarrantable  ex- 


Whlch  subseo.tieritly  provfes"  to  he  olilf  !■ 

humble  Instrument  of  domestic  ranita-  V 
tion  not  easily  mentionable  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.    'Oh!    What  was  it?'  asks 
little  Anne,  in  an  agony  of  cu*»Dsltv. 
and  is  only  answered  by  smiles  us  the 
curtain  comes  down.    Nor  has  the  Press 
forgotten  the  war  topics.    Do  you  be- 
.lleve  in  a  future  life?   There  was  great 
I*  Interest  taken  in  this  question  at  theL 
time  of  the  war,  explains  the  reporter 
jto  Lord  William,  and  it  might  be  re-  L' 
j  vtved  at  any  moment. 

"Outside  Lord  William's  windows  the 
[revolutionist  Is  heard  singing  the  "Mar-  M 
'seillaise.'  but  it  proves  harmless  enough.  H 
j  being  appeased  by  a  speech  from  the 
rattle-pated  plumber  and  the  gift  of  a!'. 


He  did  not  make  even  a  pretence  of 
working  when  I  knew  him,  but  like 
Harold  Skimpole  appeared  to  be  a  mere 
child  in  money  matters.  He  could  write, 
after  a  spicy  humorous  fashion,  but 
he  had  no  more  application  than  an  in- 
■  fant.  He  was  willing  to  be  taken  care 
Dillon  on  the  part  of  the  comedian  J  of  „    those  who  had  more  industry  or 
*orge  F.  Ketchum,  who  appeared  on  f  money   than  himself.     Adela  Dauncy 

Maskell,  a  public  reader,  was  his  wife, 
and  when  he  was  despondent,  which 
was  seldom,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "It 


stage  one  night  at  Selwyn's  Theatre 
in  a  make-up  that  counterfeited  the  j 
unique  personality  of  the  critic  in  dress 
and  bearing.  The  Incident  was  made) 
more  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  vic- 
tim of  this  practical  joke  left  his  seat 
in  the  parquet  with  a  decided  exhibition 
of  anger  In  the  midst  of  the  display, 
and  thereby  added  to  the  mirth  of  the] 
occasion.  However,  the  whole  affair! 
made  the  judicious  grieve.  Poor  Ball!' 
He  finally  took  arms  against  a  sea  of1 
troubles  and  Jumped  the  life  to  come,' 
perhaps  to  meet  Shakespeare,  whose 
writings  he  could  quote  by  the  yard 
from  memory. 

Joseph  Bradford  was  a  later  addition 
to  the  old  guard  of  dramatic  critics  of: 
Boston,  and  from  being  an  indifferent 
actor  became  a  brilliant  writer  for  the 
press  in  many  ways.  He  was  unusually! 
gifted  as  a  composer  of  vers  de  societe 
and  In  poetry  of  a  more  serious  vein' 
he  might  have  attained  eminence  if  he! 
had  developed  his  undoubted  natural! 
owers.    He  was  a  brilliant  conversa 


Isn't  all  sunshine  marrying  a  brilliant 
woman."  Probably  this  was  after  some, 
well-earned  reproaches  from  his  con-| 
jugal  breadwinner.  He  was  a  re- , 
spectable  looking,  middle-aged  man, 
when  I  made  his  acquaintance,  wearing) 
gold-bowed  spectacles  that  added  to 
the  dignity  of  his  appearance,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  refer  to  him- 
self as  Mr.  Jaunty  Rascal,  shortly  after 
our  Initial  Interview.  He  never  pre- 
tended to  be  what  he  was  not.  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  find  some 
employment,  he  replied,  "Oh,  I  have  no 
capacity  for  work."  When  he  came 
first  within  the  sphere  of  my  obscrva* 
tion  he  was  living  with  his  daughter. 
Mrs.  James  Taylor,  known  to  the  stage 
as  Laura  Joyce,  in  Cambridge,  near  the 
colleges,  in  a  house  built  by  her  hus- 
band from  his  own  plans,  for  he  was 
an  architect  by  profession.    He  never 


onist.   One  need  only  suggest  a  subject    8eemed  t0  follow  that  with  any 

id  he  would  enlarge  upon  it  in  almost    *reat  earnestness  of  purpose  because  he 

had  Inherited  money  through  his  moth- 


marvellous  manner.  He  had  the  south- 
ern fluency  of  language,  for  he  was  born 
in  Tennessee  and  was  appointed  from 
there  under  his  real  surname  Hunter  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  He  left  there  suddenly  for 
some  breach  of  discipline  I  think,  for  he 
was  never  amenable  to  restraint  of  any 
kind,  and  was  afterward  for  a  time  in 
the  volunteer  navy.  From  there  as  the 
result  of  convivial  association  with 
some  players,  he  drifted  on  to  the  stage, 
where  he  did  not  belong,  for  he  had  no  i 
repose  of  manner,  and  was  as  restless  i 
as  a  j-oung  colt  before  the  footlights,  j 
jThe  late  Harry  Murdock  used  to  say 
jthat  Bradford  pranced  before  an  audi  - 1 
lence.  He  was  tall,  good-looking  andi 
Jwell  made,  and  the  only  part  he  played 
acceptably  to  my  thinking  was  the  In- 
dian in  "The  Octoroon."  He  wrote  sev- 
eral plays,  that  were  popular  and  then 
l"Our  Bachelors"  for  Robson  and  Crane, 
land  "Law  in  New  York,"  for  Stuart 
jRobson,  In  which  that  comedian  playedi 
{the  corpulent  policeman,  John  Beat,  aty 
ithe  Howard  Athenaeum.  Nat  Goodwin 
fanade  his  first  appearance  as  a  profes-i 
lslonal  actor  in  this  piece,  though  ha 
pad  previously  given  his  remarkable 
limitations  of  celebrated  players  in  pub-J 
flic.  As  Lawrence  Barrett  remarked,! 
l"Joe"  Bradford  belled  his  possibilities] 
[Like  Wllklns  Mlcawber,  he  had  many 
(difficulties  In  sculling  through  the  waves 
\ot  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  couldi 
jnot  save,  but  took  what  came  In  hlsl 
way,  like  the  sparrows.  After  his  death 
Micro   was    talk    about    collecting  his1 


er's  Fall  River  family;  how  much  or 
little  I  never  knew.  Ex-Mayor  Fox  of 
Cambridge,  his  step-father,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Foxes  and  Howards  of 
theatrical  renown,  I  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  the  Taylors  at  their 
home,  which  was  somewhat  pretentious- 
ly called  "The  Elms,"  and  I  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Maskell  had  charge  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements,  and  that  her  re- 
lations with  her  son-in-law  were  not, 
.wholly  harmonious.  The  host  seemed  to 
ime  to  be  a  well  meaning  fellow  and  he 
showed  me  over  the  house  with  much 
,prlde  and  pointed  out  his  devices  for 
ventilation  which  he  claimed  were  his 
own  invention,  He  evidently  considered 
his  father-in-law  a  fifth  wheel  in  the 
family  coach  though  he  had  courted  his 
favor  assiduously  while  he  was  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  hand  of  the  daughter  by 
invitations  to  Taft's  at  Point  Shirley 
and  elsewhere.  "Jimmy"  Taylor,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  appeared  to  be 
jealous  of  his  good  looking  wife,  espe- 
cially after  she  returned  to  the  stage  to' 


I  Boston  wins  brief,  anrJTie  nrst  ren  unnrr 
my  obsorvation  wheOi  he  was  an  lnvol- 
I  untary  guest  of  Sheriff  Clarke  in  his 

I  restraining  hotel  on  Charles  street  for 
I  some  slight  breach  of  legal  formalities. 
I  He    was  -shining  In  borrowed  titular 
plumes,  and  was  said  to  be  really  the 
!  son  of  the  steward  of  the  lordling's  es- 
,  tate  of  which  he  was   the  counterfeit 
!•  presentment.    Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
!  proved  to  be  only  lord  of  himself,  with 
its  attending  heritages  of  woe.    He  cer- 
tainly had  an  air  of  refinement  and  cul- 
tivation, and  he  wielded  a  graceful  pen 
I  as   his    contributions   to    the  Sunday 
Globe  and  the  Sunday  Courier  Indicated 
He  came  like  a  shadow,  so  departed 
.  and  I  did  not  hear  of  him  again  until 
I  was  told  that,  under  another  name  pair  0f  poor  old  Mrs.  Lemmy's  trousers 
which  it  would  be  discourteous  to  recall]  ag  a  trophy.    And  both  the  plumber  and] 
r.  he   had   developed   Into   a   promlnend  Lord  Willlarn  ('bomber  and  bombed,'  in- 
dramatlst  held  In  high  esteem  by  many  terpolates  the  PressJ,  are  agreed  as  to 
leaders  In   the   theatrical  world.     Ncj  the  remedy,  though  vague  as  to  details ;  I 
'  doubt  he  repented  deeply  his  youthful  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  new  religion,  the 
masquerading.  J  icllgion  of  kindness. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  writer  whdji    "Unfortunately,  stage  conversations  of, 
called  himself  Count  Zuboff  waB  even!  this  kind  can  never  get  Justice  from  crit- 1 
slighter.    He  flourished  for  a  while  id  jclsm,  because  analysis  takes  all  the  life 
what  Is  called  society  as  a  brewer  on  out  of  them.    One  can  only  be  grateful 
■  Russian  tea.    He  sliced  a  lemon  wlthTto  Mr.  Galsworthy  for  such  a  feast  of 
3  deftness,  I  have  been  Informed,  but  aUirhim  and  fun  and  good  sense  and  good 
censorious  fair  one,  who  sat  next  toWeeung  and  there  leave  it    Nor.  of  the 
him  at  the  theatre  one  night,  whispered  players,  need  the  grown-ups  be  sepa- 
I  to  me,  "He  has  not  the  hands  of  a  gen-  Irately  considered;  they  do  their  work 
i  Ueman."    Evidently    his  descent  was  simply  and  sincerely  as  It  should  be  done, 
not  long,  and  his  career  was  short;  for  But  we  must  name  the  two  children, 
overwhelmed  by  monetary  mishaps,  ha  Miss  Babs  Farren  (Park  lane)  and  Miss 
committed  suicide.    And,  like  many  an- 1  Dlnka  Starace    (Bethnal  Green),  who 

wander  in  and  out  of  the  play,  hldingl 
under  tables,  making  friends  and  put- 
ting puzzling  questions,  to  the  general 
delight." 

The  Stage  says:  "At  times  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy spins  his  satire  rather  fine  and 
hits  out  all  round,  rather  after  the  man- 
ner of  another  introducer  of  the  san- 
guinary expletive."  The  reference  is  to| 
Mr.  Shaw's  Introduction  of  "bloody" 


other  pretender  who  has  strutted  his 
brief  hour  in  the  salon,  was  seen  no 
more. 

A  pleasanter  memory  of  Bohemia 
comes  to  me  with  gentle,  genial  Sam- 
uel Miles,  long  known  by  little  adven- 
tures into  journalism  and  by  dilatory 
exercises  with  the  palette  and  brush. 
Perseverance  would  have  made  him  a 
good  artist  instead  of  an  acceptable  one.i 

but— well,  "buts"  go  with  the  greater]  0n"e  of  "his  pIays."~When'one  of"MTTGal» 
part  of  the  race  to  which  we  all  belong,  worthys  characters  asks-  "Do  youl 
so  let  us  not  reflect  kettle-like  too  much;  think  there  is  a  future  life?"  the  answer 
on  the  color  of  our  neighbor.   Sam  was  is:    "it  )s  an  opinion  among  the  middle 

born  in  Concord,  the  home  of  the  New  classes." 

England  philosophers,  and  was  as  much)  The  bally  Telegraph  of  June  28  • 
disinclined  to  continuous  labor  as  Bron-  "Tragedy  has  certainly  not  been  the 
son  Alcott  himself.  He  was  always  go-.;  characteristic  product  of  our  stage  lnl 
ing •to  do,  and  he  carried  a  long-prom-j  war  time.  Are  all  our  countless  mas- 
ked Portrait  of  me  into  the  spirit  lan*.  ters  of  the  tragic  meditating  something 
*th^  h«M*«  dow"  811  efrthly  fallings  world-shaking  for  the  dayf  when  the 
at  the  Old  Mens  Home  In  Boston.    In  war  is  over?  Mr.  Galsworthy,  when  he 

ttaln^nSTuir  wX^he^siX'icrl  ™£  ^^J^^l 

away,  sailing  tai  veeuvian  nay.  He  had  yet  stage  fashion8  are  one  of  the  few| 

|  no  Yankee  cuteness  and  could  not  un-f  tn,nss  which  are  apt  to  change  rapidly 


derstand  how  money  grew,  thought  I 
a  dead  thing,  and  so  forth.  He,  wai 
never  directly  connected  with  theatrics 
affairs  that  I  know  of,  but  "Ateg", 
Ayling,  who  was  the  first  soubrette  that 
I  ever  saw,  danced  at  his  wedding,  and; 
he  often  trotted  Josie  Mansfield  on  his 
knee  when  her  mother  kept  a  board-j 
Ing  house  in  Boston  and  her  father  was! 
a  compositor  on  one  of  the  papers.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago.  Yes.  It  was  when 
my  mother  was  a  young  bride  and  knew; 
Mrs.  Ayling  as  Margaret  Hurley  in  the 
ballet  at  the  old  Tre,mont  Theatre  be- 
fore the  present  playhouse  of  the  .same 
name  was  dreamed  of,  and  before  the! 
little  Tremont  Theatre,  back  of  the  Bos-j 
ton  Music  Hall,  for  a  time  known  as 
James  English's  Theatre,  came  into  ex.] 
istence. 

There  are  other  Bohemians  and  semi- I 


Where  art  thou,  my  beloved?"  is  al- 
ways "  recalled  with  delight  by  the 
patrons  of  the  old  Globe  Tneavre.  She 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  amiable  young 
woman  with  whom  any  reasonable  man 
might  get  along,  but  the  couple  dis- 
agreed and  the  young  wife  suddenly 
j  went  from  her  home  leaving  her  moth- 
ler  and  infant  boy  behind  to  follow  at 
ems  for  publication  In  a  volume,  but  |  a  more  leisurely  pace.  All  this  Daunoy 
t  was  never  accomplished  because  of  a  Maskell  predicted  ,toTme  on  a  street  cor- 
llsagreement  concerning  a  prefatory  I  ner  one  night,  and  I  can  see  him  now 
ilography.  One  of  the  movers  In  the  standing  under  a  gaslight  at  our  part- 
iroject  thought  it  was  too  eulogistic,  ing  with  his  finger  resting  dramatically 
Lnother  believed  It  was  not  too  highly!  upon  his- lips.  He  was  certainly  an  orlgi- 
lolored.  and  therefore  the  volatile  "Joe"  nal  character,  with  no  great  faith  in 
iradford  Is  not  among  the  immortals  human  nature,  and  he  believed  every 
■etween  book  covers.  'The  Dead  Boy's,  one  was  playing  a  part.  "What's  his 
Iprlg  of  Green"  is  a  ballad  by  Bradford  ,  caper?"  was  his  constant  interro- 
hat  is  often  given  at  patriotic  gather-]  gation  in  regard  to  his  fellow-man.  Still  j 
ngs.  he  was  willing  to  do  a  good  turn  when! 

8ir  Randall  Roberts  came  to  Boston  occasion  offered,  and  I  remember  that| 
Irst  as  a  player,  and  I  remember  I  had  he  brought  George  Honey  into  my  office] 
■omething  uncomplimentary  to  say !  when  he  first  landed  here  from  London 
ibout  his  performance  of  Don  Caesar  de  to  take  his  place  as  leading  low  come- 
Uazan  at  the  old  Globe  Theatre,  though  |  dian  in  the  company  which  Arthur 
ve  became  good  brlends  afterward.  Ver-  Cheney  had  selected  far  the  Globe  The- 
latlllty  may  have  been  his  ruin,  for  he  atre  when  it  had  been  rebuilt  after  its 
was  actor,  painter,  Journalist,  novelist,  nrst  destruction  by  fire.  Honey  was 
idvance  agent,  everything  by  turns  and  I  feeling  very  despondent  over  the  mislay- 
lothlng  long,  He  had  a  studio  on  Bed-  ing  of  his  baggage  which  he  feared  was 
'ord  street  which  he  apparently  used  |  lost,  and  Dauncy  kindly  suggested  that 


act  in  the  initial  production  of  "Evan-; 

gellne,"  She  was  a  pleasant,  unassum-l  'Bohemians  that  I  might  recall,  but"  per  - 
ing    performer    and    her    singing    ofj^haps  it  is  well  that  the  du3t  above  their 


earthly  parts  should  rest  undisturbed. 
If  they  were  all  as  charitable  and  truth-  ] 
ful  in  speech  as  "Sam"  Miles,  life  would 
indeed  be  worth  the  living. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


Notes  About 

the  Stage,  Music  e"dy, 


Mr. 
thy's 


Galswor- 
new  com- 
The  Foun- 

and  Musicians   dationViin  three 
scenes,  was  produced  at  the  Royalty, 
London,  June  2<i.    The  Times  describes 
j  it  as  a  post-war  play,  "though  that  is 
'  perhaps  too  stiff  a  name  for  f.iis  gentle 
.  little  rippling  stream  of  talk,  half  irony, 
halt  tenderness,  about  things  here  In 
<  London  when  the  war  is  over."  The 
reviewer  continues: 
"There  are  no  new  things,  sad  to  say.j 
rbut  Just  the  same  old  things,  the  old 
'.'poverty,  the  old  class- warfare,  the  old 
r well-meaning,  stupid  muddle.    You  had! 
i thought  the  comradeship  of  the  trench- 
es was  going  to  perpetuate   itself  lnl 
3  peace.     Not  so.     There  will  still  bd 
{•'people  in  Hark  lane,  like  good,  ho. .esq 
•puzzle-headed  Lord  William,  with  mora 
•money  than  they  know  what  to  do  withJ 
presiding    over    anti-sweating  leagued 
down  in  their  speeches] 


In  our  not  too  mobile  country.  Perhapsl 
M.  Galsworthy,  who  Is  afraid  that  we 
shall  have  learned  nothing  and  forgot] 
only  too  much  when  the  war  is  over, 
believes  that  the  stage  of  the  future  will 
be  Just  like  the  stage  of  the  past.  To 
which  the  critical  inquirer  will  natural- 
ly reply,  "Which  past?" 

"At  the  moment  little  but  the  lightest 
of  entertainment  finds  favor  Will  that! 
state  of  things  endure?  In  the  period} 
Just  before  the  war  there  were  signs  off 
the  growth  of  a  taste  for  plays  of  real 3 
istlc  method  and  a  milieu  in  the  life  off 
the  poor.  Shall  we  see  much  more  ol 
that?  Earlier  still  there  was  a  vogue 
for  what  were  rather  absurdly  called 
problem  plays,  plays  which  more  or  less 
seriously  and  earnestly  set  out  the  dlf-J 
Acuities  and  the  hard  cases  of  accepted 
moral  laws  and  social  conventions.  Will 
the  playgoers  of  the  future  welcome 
them?  For  many  years  before  the  war] 
the  literary  quaUty  of  plays  had  been) 
steadily  rising.  Will  that  progress  bel 
maintained?  Behind  these  questions  Ilea 
one  which  in  a  fashion  Includes  thernj 
all,  and  that  is  the  problem  how  the], 
playgoer  of  the  future  will  regard  the*, 
theatre;  whether  he  will  seek  there  mere) 
diversion  and  irresponsible  entertaln-l 
ment  or  whether  he  will  ask  his  drama-h 
tlsts  to  deal  seriously  with  life.  It  lal 
hard  to  see  any  clue  to  the  answer,  Thel 
great  wars  of  the  past  have  sometimes  . 
been  followed  by  the  stagnation  of  art.P 
sometimes  by  a  great  outburst  of  artis-t 
tio  activity.  But  there  does  seem  some) 
reason  to  believe  that  the  years  lmme-1 
diately  after  an  exhausting  war  are  gen-1 
erally  followed  by  the  quiescence  off 
artists,  and  that  when  a  renaissance  t 
comes  It  is  only  after  an  interval  of  f 
rest.  Yet  It  would  be  rash  to  put  much  ■ 
confidence  In  precedent  on  any  question! 
of  art." 


and  breaking 

oLitci  winui.  no  „,.,...,.  ,„i>  uocv»||0st  ana  uauncy  Kinuiy  bueb^™  """liTher*  will  «tlll  he  nonmous  butlers  Iikb 
a  kitchen,  dining  room   and  parlor;!  snould  take  the  foreign  player  up  to  Y^^J*^  X?oT?he  connectiorl 


well.  I  lunched  with  him  one  day,  [  the  Athenian  Club,  then  in  existence, 
and  he  was  a  hospitalble  host,  serving  and  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  I  accepted  the 
the  meal  himself  with  Lady  Roberts,  a[nint  and  after  the  "rosy"  had  been 
patient  and  aristocratio  looking  little  passed  Honey  trightened  and  said  to  the 
lady,  who  was  evidently  unused  to  do-  subscriber,  "Well,  this  looks  like  dear 
mestlc  labor,  looking  on  with  a  kindly]  0ld  Lunnon  and  no  doubt  my  traps  will 
smile  at  the  proceedings  of  her  erratic;  turn  up  all  right,"  and  they  did.  His 
but  good -hearted  husband.  There  was  costumes  in  which  to  play  Percy  Mld- 
not  a  shade  of  fault-finding  In  hef  bear-  dlewlck  in  "Our  Boys"  and  Old  Eccles 


ng,   though   she  might  have,  adorned 

ess  Bohemian  surroundings.  TTiey  TTiW 
ine  son,  an  agreeable  young  gentleman, 
>rho,  I  believe,  held  for  a  time  a  posi- 
lon  in  the  City  Hall.  Sir  Randall  had 
een  in  the  English  army,  and  when  I 
old  him  one  day  that  a  man  in  a  com- 
mercial house  in  this  city  claimed  that 
Is  father  had  been  his  fellow-officer 
reply  was: 


point 

between  Liberalism  and  cocoa,  and 
feather-pated,  chattering  plumbers  like, 
Lemmy,  who  wants  to  see  blood  flow, 
never  mind  whose  blood  so  long  as  i? 
flows.  And  there  will  still  be  old  Mrs.l 
Lemmys  working  their  fingers  to  me 
bone  on  trousers  at  2V4d.  the  pair,  find- 
ing their  own  thread.  Ther<j  will  still i 
be  the  Press,  seeking  'interviews'  in 
the  very  wine-cellars  and  labelling  the! 


In  "Caste"  had  not  suffered  a  sea- 
change  Into  something  new  and  strange,  i  sjmp|est  human  emotions  with  horrid  I 
Dauncy  Maskell's  sister  Fanny  was  thef  conventional  cliches,  and,  apparently, 
original  Mrs.  Mildmay  in  "Still  Waters|iuterature  itself  will  still  be  represented 
Run  Deep,"  but  he  was  never  a  player!  Dy  the  two  great  classes  of  the  bald  and 
himself.     He  was,    however,   familiar  the  hairy. 

with  the  stage  in  another  way  for  he  "Kut  some  of  the  effects  of  the  war 
...I  told  me  that  his  father  at  one  time  still  linger.  In  Lord  William's  wine- 
'Yes  he  was  a'  corporai  I  ran  a  line  of  coaches  between  London;  cellar  you  learn  how  there  has  been  a 
»  nantaln"  Sir  William  Don. '  and  Oxford.  He  was  as  amusing  and  j  tremendous  run  on  claret,  and  there  is 
„h„rr,  T  remember  seeing  in  "Used  Up"  shameless  as  Falstaff,  but  I  never  knew  ^positively  no  more  Pontet  Canet— which 
'tt^  Ho^^^'^  ^i  was  him  to  lie  like  the  fat  knight  of  undy-  seems 

voung  man.  was  Sir  Randall's  cousin,  ing  dramatic  memory. 
ii  came  here  from  Australia  with  a      A  young  man  who  called  himself  Lord 

Ogilvie  may  well  be  classed  among  the 
Bohemians  t  have  met.    His  stay  in 


to  the  butler  the  end  of  all 
things — though  hock  has  had  a  splendid 
chance  of  maturing.  The  footmen  have 
not  forgotten  their  platoon- drill,  and 
Jam"*'  J?ffr"|'*f ?ly,   Immerses  a. 


A  one  act  play,  "The  Mirror,"  by  Hor- 
ace A.  Vachell,  was  produced  in  London | 
June  26.  "The  climax  is  poor  and  the! 
'whole  scarcely  worth  while.  On  the! 
last  night  of  the  honeymoon  young  Lord, 
Rochford  and  his  bride  Joan  sleep  In, 
a  haunted  room  in  a  country  house.! 
Rochford  sees  strange  things  In  then 
mirror  on  the  mantlepiece.  He  will  not} 
tell  Joan  what  he  has  seen,  and  she  in- 
sists en  watching  with  him.  It  la  a  won- 
derful mirror,  for  simultaneously  it 
shows  to  Joan  an  episode  In  her  life— I 
of  a  man,  who,  unbidden,  kissed  hei 
passionately— and  to  Rochford  one  in 
his— of  his  dying  mother,  who  confessed 
to  him  that  not  he  but  his  brother! 
George  was  the  rightful  heir.  Rochford! 
becomes  suspicious  and  jealous,  and) 
causes  Joan  to  confess  what  she  saw, 
and  in  turn  she  requires  his  confession,! 
which  he  makes,  and  the  brother  li 
called  up.  and  the  truth  told  to  him. 
The  wonder-working  mirror  breaks  down 
—or  rather  up— at  the  strain  of  these 
revelations." 

"The  Girl  Who  Didn't  Care."  by 
Royce  Carleton  (played  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  London.  June  25),  is  a  red- 
hot  melodrama.  The  flighty,  reckless 
heroine  is  abducted  with  the  aid  of 
drugged  chocolate  and  a  chloroform 
pad,  but  she  returns  "Casta  e  pura"  to  | 
the  MPs   of   her  sailor   lover.  Ti 


iimion,  an  \.  LI.,  WHd'Ja  unftCE 

said  to  liavo  been  a  bank  clerk  and  lo 
be    heir    to    a  large  sum  of  ruoney. 

Whilst  he  -was  the  former  ho  wns  all 

but  disgraced  and  ruined  by  Brenda 
ICartwrlght  and.  because  she  knew  him 

Bo  be  the  latter.  Brenda  tried  haul  to 
[separate  him  from  Lilian,  thus  playing 
llnto  the  hands  of  Stark  Barrasford, 
[apparently  almost  a  professional  a'o- 
Iductor.  and  described  aB  having  'a  black 
[heart  and  a  cruel  soul.'  In  the  end  this 
rascal  meets  with  his  deserts,  for  he  Is 
stabbed  to  his  black  heart  by  the  knife, 
long  kept  sharpened,  of  his  valet.  Sam- 
uel, long  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his 
sister  Violet  had  been  wronged  by 
Stark,  though  this  complaisant  Servant 
had  killed  another  man  whom  he 
thought  to  be  the  betrayer."  • 

Sydney  Rosenfeld's  "Under  Pressure" 
will  be  produced  by  Klaw  &  Erlanger  In; 
the  fall.  Silvio  Heln  will  write  the  mu- 
sic for  "Furs  and  Frills"  instead  of  Ru- 
doph  Frlml,  who  had  been  announced  as 
[the  composer.  Harrison  Brockbank  has 
been  re-engaged  as  leading  baritone  in 
the  "Miss  Springtime"  company.  Will- 
lam  Norrls  has  been  engaged  for  a  part 
in  "  'Twas  Once  in  May."  to  be  produced 
by  the  Shuberts.  Rose  Coghlan  opened 
with  her  new  little  play,  "The  Deserter," 
by  Willard  Mack  and  Thomas  F.  Fallon 
|on  July  16  at  Keith's  Royal  Theatre. 

"Lombard!.  Ltd.,"  by  Frederic  and 
Fanny  Hatton.  was  played  for  the  first 
time  at  Los  Angeles,  July  1.  The  play 
is  described  as  having  a  "touch  of  com- 
edy, considerable  pathos  and  much 
drama.". 

Olga  Petrova  has  been  released  from 
I  her  contract  with  the  Famous  Players- 
jLasky  Corporation.   Abandoning  motion 

pictures,  she  will  have  her  own  com- 
Ipany  and    appear    in    plays  specially 

adapted  for  her. 

1  It  is  said  that  Herbert  Tree's  last 
["original  creation"  was  the  part  of  John 
Coburn  in  the  Triangle  feature,  "The 
Old  Folks  at  Home,"  released  Oct.  16, 
1916.  In  this  dramatization  of  a  story 
by  Rupert  Hughes,  he  played  the  part 
of  a  state  senator,  who  fought  down  the 
dishonor  brought  on  his  family  by  his 
son. 

Mrs.  Adele  S.  Burleson1  has  made  a 
drama  of  one  act  out  of  O.  Henry's 
story,  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi." 

Norman  L.  Swartout  is  completing  a 
comedy  to  be  produced  in  the  fall. 

"Everywoman"  will  go  on  tour  for  the 
eighth  season  next  fall.  The  production 
will  be  wholly  new. 

The  entertainment  tax,  announced  asj 
coming  Into  force  in  London  on  July  1,| 
has  been  postponed  urttil  Oct.  1. 

Sir  John  Hare  will  make  his  reap- 
pearance in  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles"| 
"Navy  Week"  In  London,  beginning  to- 
morrow. Gerald  du  Maurler  will  be, 
associated  with  him.  Another  feature 
of  the  week  will  be  an  elaborate  re- 
vival of  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells." 

Plunket  Greene  has  been  loudly 
praised  for  his  singing  of  Vaughan- 
Williams's  "glorious"  song,  "Silent 
Noon."  "It  was  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete triumph  for  the  combination  of 
sheer  beauty  of  language,  music  and 
reproduction  of  both — one  of  the  'little' 
affairs  which  sweeten  life  and  to  which 
the  memory  clings  forever." 

A  drama  rarely  or  never  mentioned  hi 
the  theatrical  sections  of  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  gives  as  much  de- 
light and  satisfaction  to  the  colonial 
troops  now  in  London  as  any  of  the 
most  widely  advertised  revues,  musical 
comedies  or  serious  pieces.  The  over- 
sea soldiers  crowd  round  to  see  it  when- 
ever the  opportunity  is  presented,  and 
the  fact  that  no  charge  is  made  for 
being  present  at  a  production  adds  to 
the  noyelty  of  the  show.  It  is  un- 
known to  those  who  come  from  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  The  drama  in  ques- 
tion is  "Punch  and  Judy,"  as  given 
by  the  peripatetic  showmen  of  the  Lon- 
don side-streets. — London  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

Miss  Florene  Farr  (Mrs.  Emery),  who 
acted  in  London  of  the  early  nineties  in 
plays  by  Ibsen,  Shaw  and  Todhunter, 
and  led  the  chorus  in  Murray's  versions 
of  Eurlpldean  dramas,  is  dead. 

A  violin  sonata  by  H.  Waldo  Warner, 
the  viola  player  of  the  London  String 
Quartet,  was  performed  in  London  June 
23.  "Though  not  unattractive  to  listen 
to,  the  new  work  will  not  enhance  his 
reputation,  for  it  is  lacking  both  in  style ' 
and  in  purport.  Were  it  literature  one 
might  describe  it  as  'light  reading,'  and  | 
only  a  prig  wants  to  be  constantly  im- 
mersed in  the  best  books  only.  Similar- 
ly music  lovers  do  not  shun  a  pleasant 
(discourse  on  nothing  in  particular,  and 
Mr.  Warner  knows  how  to  converse. 
This  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
Ibeen  gravelled  for  a  train  of  thought." 

Late  in  June  over  100  theatres  in  Lon- 
don and  suburbs  showed  the  latest  of- 
ficial film:  "The  German  Retreat  and 
(Battla  of  Arras,"  in  four  parts.  "More 
clearly  perhaps,  even  than  its  predeces. 
Mors  does  this  film  bring  out  the  pre- 
ponderating part  played  In  modern  war- 
fare by  artillery  and  the  terrific  effect 
pf  the  latest  explosives.  Another  lesson 
jthat  it  equally  impresses  is  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  transport  services 
being  carried  to  the  highest  attainable 
pitch  of  perfection." 
|  Mozukin,  the  Russian  actor,  seen  in 
jthe  "plcturlzatlon"  of  Pushkin's  "Queen 
of  Spades"  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
|jolned  the  Moscow  division  of  the  Rus- 
Islan  aviation  corps.  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  intended  to  visit  America  this 
fall. 

Walter  Hacketi  Is  adapting  a  French 
naval  drama.  "La  Vellle  d'Armes,"  for 
performance  In  London  next  fall  with 
Arthur  Bourchier  in  a  leading  part, 

"Airs  and  Graces,"  a  new  revuo,  was 


121.  "It  is  a  medley  of  all  sort*,"  Includ- 
ing a  highly  topical  little  National  Ser- 
ivice  skit  In  a  cornfield,  an  old  Assyrian 
|ballot,  "a  masterpiece  of  khaki  humor 
and  pathos,"  cheek  by  Jowl  with  a 
Palais  Royal  bedroom  soene.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lyrics  have  muslo  by  Lionel 
Monckton,  and  the  ballet  muslo  Is  by 
FInok. 

Edwin  Evans  lectured  in  London  on 
the  Neo-Latln  Renascence.  "From  the 
18th  century  onward,"  he  said,  "Franco 
,had  been  In  a  special  sense  the  battle- 
ground of  ideas.  Whilst  English  opin- 
ion divided  readily  on  a  question  of  ex- 
pedients, French  opinion  would  divide 
on  abstractions.  In  muslo  France  had 
been,  since  1870,  the  principal  scene  of  a 
contest  between  the  constructive  and  the 
selective  conception  of  the  art  of  com- 
position, the  former  inclining  towards 
Architecture  and  the  latter  towards 
Ipainting.  The  constructive  conception 
Jinked  up  with  the  classics,  but  the 
Latin  sense  of  logic  made  Cesar  Franck 
and  his  followers,  carry  out  the  'musical 
testament'  of  Beethoven  more  consist- 
ently than  had  been  done  by  his  German 
Successors.  In  its  loyalty  to  the  'cyclic 
(form  the  Franckist  school  had  become 
almost  'plus  royaliste  que  le  ro!.*  At 
the  extreme  opposite  to  the  Franckist 
(methods  stood  Debussy,  who  personifies 
the  'eeleotlve'  conception  ef  com- 
position both  la  bis  melodic  ldlata  and 

in  h!s  harmonic  coloring,  which  was  of 
vital  Importance  for  tho  future  devel- 
opment of  music,  because  of  his  fre- 
quent nttempts  to  color  a  melodic  line 
with  chords  treated  as  harmony  pure 
and  single,  and  not  as  harmonic  coun- 
terpoint. These  attempts  were  still  at 
the  primitive  stage,  and  their  signifi- 
cance was  sometimes  obscured  by  simul- 
taneous use  of  older  processes,  but  they 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  tho 
next  steps  in  music  that  experiment  in 
this  direction  was  inevitable,  and  It  was 
to  the  good  that  such  experiment  should 
be  'selective'  and  not  'constructive.'  " 

The  writer  of  this  column  receives  a 
number  of  letters  daily  from  non-pro- 
fessional song  writers,  asking  how  thejr 
can  get  their  songs  published.  It  has 
been  our  custom  to  refer  them  to  good 
natured  old  Meyer  Cohen,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Harry  von  Tilzer  Musio 
Company,  for  advice  and  comfort,  but 
we  have  swamped  him  and  he's  yelling 
for  help.  Therefore,  we  would  have  a 
word  with  these  aspiring  sonfiists  here. 
We  know  of  but  one  sure  way  to  get 
your  song  published,  dear  reader,  and 
that  is  to  first  contrive  to  have  it  sung 
regularly  in  public  by  a  professional 
entertainer,  or  two  or  three  of  them.  .If, 
for  instance,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  John 
Charles  Thomas  or  any  other  stage 
singer  agrees  lo  use  your  song  and 
does  so,  any  publisher  In  tho  business 
will  accept  it  eagerly.  The  same  holds 
good  regarding  vaudeville  players  who 
are  regularly  employed;  80  per  cent,  of 
the  success  of  a  song  depends  on  its  being 
sung  properly.  If  it  cannot  be  put  be- 
fore the  public  in  this  way  it  isn't  worth 
(bothering  with. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Wrifrht  T,ie  humor 

Recalls  Titles  of         of  popu",r 

n        -o  j.    a  son&  *  tlt,e" 

Once  Favorite  Songs  often  ciiud 

in  the  As  the  World  Wags  column  of 
the  morning  Herald  is  always  diverting 

and  lasting. 

"The  elegant  Miss  McCann"  used  to 
be  sung  in  New  York  and  Boston  the- 
atres, as  Mr.  John  W.  Ryan,  your  remi- 
niscent contributor  will  doubtless  re- 
member, long  before  the  song,  "What's 
the  Use  of  Moonlight  When  There's  No 
One  'Round  to  Love?"  came  on.  "Susan's 
Sunday  Out"  had  a  good  run,  too. 
"Ev'ry  Day'll  Be  Sunday,  By  and  By" 
expressed  the  longings  of  the  rather 
indolent  darkey;  but  Lew  Dockstader's 
"Mingle  Your  Eyebrows  with  Mine,  Dar- 
ling" was  too  infernally — I  fail  to  grasp 
the  adequate  adjective  here — to  be  wide- 
ly even  hummed.  "Sarah's  Young  Man" 
and  "The  Charming  Young  Widow  I 
Met  on  the  Train"  evidently  came  from 
London  music  halls,  as  did  "Champagne) 
Charlie,"  "Up  In  a  Balloon,  Boys," 
"The  Fellow  that  Looks  Like  Me"  and 
"Down  in  the  Coal  Mine." 

"Where  Was  Moses  When  the  Light 
Went  Out?"  was  sung  in  circuses  hero 
in  the  eighties  and  had  a  wide  popu- 
larity.   "Tim  Finnegan's  Wake,"  dates 
jback  to  1864  and  its  rollicking  fun,  as 
also  that  of  "Down  Went  McGinty  to  tho 
(Bottom  of  the  Well,"  made  an  almost  1 
universal  appeal.     "Maggie    Murphy's  | 
Home,"  with  a  fetching  melody  is  from! 
New  York.    Song  is  mentioned  in  Mar* 
tin  Luther's  thoroughly  Teutonic  mot  as  j 
one  of  the  elements  of  wisdom  and  of 
long  and  happy  life.    Study  of  a  people's 
songs  reveals,  as  has  often  been  noted* 
rnuch  of  what  goes  in  the  lighter  vein  I 
within  a  national  mind.    Bobby  Burns, 
like  the  bard  of  Avon,  and  Lord  Byron, 
revelled  In  this  knowledge ;  but  his  titles  | 
were  generally  serious,  though  at  times 
,  Jovial.     One  song  of  Burns,  the  namo 
of  which  escapes  me,  tells  of  a  housa  | 
party  and  the  tipsy  tailor  who  fell  out 1 
of  bed ;  and  no  doubt  Harry  Lauder  re- 
calls   many    comical    titles  by  othep 
Scots.  "Has  Anyone  Here  Seen  Kelly  ^ 
with  a  lilting  air,  would  bring  smiles 
to  the  face  of  a  graven  image;  it  is 
thoroughly  American,  too. 

Latterly  New  York  composers  of  a 
bolder  type  have  launched  many 
equivocal  songs,  so  equivocal  that  tho 
law  has  laid  stern  hands  on  some  of 
the  output.  The  same  type  of  com- 
poser has  flooded  the  cheaper  "Song 
shops"  with  wretched  music  and  drivel- 
ing words.  But  as  in  other  fields,  the 
noxious  weeds  are  generally  killed  off 
by  their  own  effluvium.  "Ta-ra-ra- 
boorrr-de-ay"  was  saved  only  by  Its 
tune;  It  lived  pretty  long,  however. 
Vesta  Tilly's  coster  songs'  were  funny 
enough  in  London  fogs,  but  shrivelled 
up  in  our  dry  air.  Cissy  Fitzgerald's 
laughing  ditties  went  better  when  sung 
by  Cissy  than  they  did  otherwise. 
Lydia  Thompson's  troupe  sang  "You 
A  few  lines 
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And 


i  color  (Hell  is  muricy: 
squat   as    the   old    orch  Fire-Chief 
himself: 

Smug,  er.ug,  and  smirking,  each  like  eachl 
And  soulless  as  the  shell-scarred  town. 
i"Fall  on.  and  crush  me, "  to  the  wall  t 
cried; 

"Let   smug   hell    end   what   flaming  hell 

began '." 

'When  lo,  a  yellow  gleam;  does  life  stilt 

live? 

Ur'orn  in  the  crammed  crop, 

{Beans  In  the  barn, 

ISpuds  in  the  hill. 

iHope  In  the  hooman  heart!) 

Mute  symbol,  faithful  to  a  squelrhed  ideal. 

;i^lke    a    banana    frorn    Port    Mmon,  long 

ripened  In  a  'Vraplsh  cellar. 
The  yellow  brick  -  .ins  forth, 
|Does   the   day's  (July,    holds   his  mlnuts 

share:  twbj 
He  Is  the  bird  that  ehlrps  the  golden  dawnl 
I  Ye  gods,  what  next? 

But  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  pub* 
lish  two  of  the  noblest  sonnets  in 
lour  language.,  or  in  any  language 
iwith  the  possible  (but  extremely  un- 
likely) exception  of  Old  Little  Rus« 
Isian  and  one  or  two  African  dialects, 
|wlth  which  I  have  but  slight  acquaint- 
ance. T  refer  to  the  late  Frothinghara 
Clancy's  tribute  to  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
(formerly  mayor  of  the  city  the  poet 
loved  so  well).  But  my  righteous  in- 
dignation has  led  me  on.  T  shall  reservg 
the  sonnets  for  a  later  communication. 

T.  K  DEEDLEDUM. 

I    Hanover,  N.  H. 


A  Note  on  "Rankle. 


Each  publishing  housa 
has  its  own  lyric  writers  and  composers  JNaughty,  Naughty  Men 
and  these  firms  do  not  care  to  deal  with  of  tne  chorus  ran: 
Outsiders  unless  they  offer  songs  already 
being  used.  So,  write  your  song,  get  It 
bung  and  then  call  on  the  publishers, 
&nd,  incidentally,  keep  away  fronj 
batriotlc  ditties.  Exactly  987,452  of  them 
have  been  written  in  the  past  fouf! 
months.— New  York  Evening  World. 

"The  Land  of  the  Free,"  a  new  com- 
edy by  Fannie  Hurst  and  Harriet  Ford, 
was  produced  at  Asbury  Park,  July  16. 
Florence  Nash  was  prominent  in  tha 
cast. 

I  Peggy  Wood  will  play  in  "  'Twaa  id 
May."  ■ 

A  new  four-act  comedy,  "Tho  Off 
Chance,"  by  R.  C.  Carton,  is  promised^ 
In  London  for  the  fall.  The  play  is  de-1 
scribed  as  a  panorama  of  a  phase  of 
London  life  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  to  which  it  bears  no  reference. 

A  dramatization  by  Elinor  Glyn  of  her 
novel,  "Three  Weeks,"  was  produced  at 

the  Adelphi,  London.  In  July,  1908,  when    to  say:   "It  is  only  because  they  are  not 


When  yen  want  a  kiss  or  favor 
You  put  on  your  best  behavior— 
Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  men. 
Many  ef  these  songs,  giddy,  frivolous 
and    nonaensical    as    they    were,  still 
■were  far  preferable  to  much  of  the 
stuff  ono  finds  today  among  the  sheet 
musio  on  top  of  pianos  in  Brookline, 
Newton  and  even  Salem, 

WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Boston, 

Did  'TDewn  in  the  Coal  Mine"  come 
from  London,  AVe  remember  Tony 
Pastor  Binging  it  and  we  all  joined  in 
the  chorus,  Was  it  "the"  or  "a"  coal 
mine?  We  are  no  longer  letter  perfect; 
In  the  old  eengs  and  aro  from  musio 
and  books  of  reference.— Ed,  '   ■  I 

Seilo  in  ''Wilhelm  Mcister"  was  wont 


she  took  the  principal  part.  The  lord 
chamberlain  had  decreed  that  the  play 
could  be  given  only  privately.  Tickets1 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  but  nothing ■ 
terrible  happened.  "The  pillars  of  so-' 
ciety  still  held  good.  And  now  a  second' 
version  of  the  book,  the  work  of  Mr< 
Roy  Horniman,  has  been  completed, 
and,  without  any  apparent  difficulty, 
has  obtained  the  imprimatur  of  the) 
licenser." 

Apropos  "Tipperary,"  a  well  known 
musician,  discovered  lately  that  there  la 


kised  to  taste  of  what  is  excellent  that 
ithe  generality  of  people  take  delight  in 
jsilly  and  insipid  things,  provided  they 
be  new.  For  this  reason  one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a 
good  poem,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  .to  speak  a  few  reasonable 
words." 

The  poem  for  today  is  in  the  following 

letter: 

Mulligatawney's  Poem. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


some  fun  to  be  got  out  of  playing  its  re^>|    I  can  understand  how  and  why  a  ship 


frain  and  the  theme  of  "John  Brown's 
Body"  together.  Ingenious  exercises  of 
the  sort  invariably  provoke  the  competi- 
tive spirit,  and  it  has  happened  again 
in  this  Instance.  In  last  Sunday's  Ob- 
server, Priv.  Aylmer  Buest,  numbered] 
recently  among  Sir  Thomas  Beecham'S 
conductors,  furnished  what  he  suggested 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  combina- 
tion mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  blend 
of  "Tipperary"  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  themes  in  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
the  former  Ibelng  used  as  the  bass  coun- 
ter melody,  and  the  two  tunes  coinciding 
to  the  end.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
(improving  upon  Balfe  the  next  tima 
."The  Bohemian  Girl"  is  performed.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Emile  Sauret  has  revised  Kreutzer's 
violin  sonata  in  D  and  Vieuxtemps's  in 
F  sharp  minor  for  Augener's  edition. 
Frank  Bridge's  piano  piece,  "Sea  Idyll," 
'published  by  the  same  firm,  is  "as 
j  charming  and  as  effective  a  study  in  at- 
mosphere as  that  very  clever  composer 
has  ever  given  us." 


is  personified,  and  the  sea.  and  the  whlta 
moon.  But  why  the  Red  Cross— to  which 
a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
refers  throughout  her  article  as  "she" 
(stirring  into  a  paragraph  of  165  other 
words  no  less  than  15  feminine  personail 
pronouns  so  referring)?  God  bless  the 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  all  nurses,  but 
why  should  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  be  "her"  work?  Shall  we  pay  a, 
tribute  to  the  United  States  army  and 
call  attention  to  "his"  safe  arrival  in 
France?  As  justly. 

Yet  this  error  of  personification  is  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  soma 
perpetrated  by  various  verse-liberians. 
For  instance,  this  bit  of  perfect  rot  by 
Toots  Mulligatawney,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  a  famous  maga- 
zine: 

THE  YELLOW  BRICK 
rUpon  finding  one  all-soul-alone  In  a  wall 
otherwise  composed  entirely  of  red  bricka.) 
A  red  expanse  of  tawdry  red —  • 
Red  as  the  halrv  Mood  on  my  rifle  s  butt. 
And  dull  as  the  blue  and  blood  on  tho 
magazine. 

That   smashed    the    swine's    teeth    to  his 
nose  and  brain- 
red  expanse,  a  wall  of  bloody  Pharisees, 
Smug,   smirking  bricks. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  attitude  toward  my  use  of ! 
"rankling"  expressed  In  the  answer  to) 
my  "Note  on  Tea"  in  the  Herald  did 
not  surprise  me,  but  the  statement  it- 
self was  most  astortfshlng.  What 
caused  me  to  use  the  word  in  a  transi- 
tive sense,  I  might  say,  was  my  pro- 
clivity to  realism,  which  tendency,  as 
George  Moore  reasonably  believes,  will 
fertilize  the  English  language  mora 
than  any  other  literary  inclination,  in 
the  effort  to  produce  intense  expression. 
It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  Romantic- 
Jism,  reviving  old  words  and  Idioms,  but 
rather,  although  with  a  different  end 
tin  view,  in  the  manner  of  Jules  La- 

forgue,  who,  as  Arthur  Symons  says,  ' 
!  made    "use    of    colloquialism,  slang, 
neologism,    technical   terms,    for  their 
allusions,    their    factitious,    their  re-i 
fleeted  meanings,"  while  in  my  case  ltl 
was  the  expansion  of  word  meaning 
by  a  justified  antlphrasls.    I  am  still  I 
young  enough  not  to  have  sunken  into  the 
rut  of  conservative  prejudice,  so  prim,  J 
so  meticulous;  I  am  not  afraid  to  make 
departures. 

However,  If  you   still  believe  it  to  j 
have  been  an  unconscious  error,  by  the  ( 
ironical  turn  of  your  sentence   I   am  I 
able  to  find  protection  In  the  words  of  I 
at  least  one  great  writer,  and  probably  I 
in   those   of   many   others   were  they 
aware  of  their  shortcomings.     Edward  I 
Dayne   says   that   he   docs   not  mi:id 
errors  in  diction  so  long  as  they  are 
not  commonplace,  vulgar,  showing,  by  I 
his  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and  beau- 
tiful, that  he  is  above  base  cavilling: 
he   does   not   speak   in   self  defence. 
I  share   his  feeling,   but    in   this  in- 
stance, for  obvious  reasons,  I  will  not  j 
follow  your  example  in  so  magnanl-  1 
mously  allowing  the  grammatical  error,  I 
which   you   have   voluntarily  assumed,  I 
to  pass.    The  citations  possible  of  the  I 
use  of  "rankle"  as  a  transitive  verb  I 
are  numberless,  and  moreover  include  | 
such    renowned    employers   as    Milton,  fl 
but  more  specifically,  I  shall  quote  an 
instance    of   the    use    of   the    present  fj 
participle  in  a  transitive  sense  as  many  J 
as   282   years   ago   by   the   pious,   yet  9 
thieving,  poet,  Francis  Quarles,  In  his  3 
Emblemes,  the  second  book,  number 
XI.,  wherein  the  author  says: 
"And  leads  me  throgh  a  thorny  gate 
Whole  ranckllng  pricks  are  fharp  and  fell."  j 
From  then  (1635)  until  now  there  are  j 
numerous  instances  of  that  word's  use  j 
in  the  same  sense.  But, 

"Say.  shall  I  wound  with  satire's  rankling  k 

spear 

The    pure    warm    hearts    that    bid    me  I 
welcome  here?" 

(The  words  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
in    the    poem    "A    Rhymed    Lesson"  J 
(Urania)  delivered  by  him  in  this  very 
city  in  1846.)  b.  C.  'j 

Boston. 

In  "B.  C.'s"  first  letter  he  used  ths  f' 
verb  "rankled"  as  transitive.  Sorna- 
thing  "rankled  him."  We  said  in  a 
note  that  this  use  of  the  verb  is  rare.  J 
It  is  rare,  and  this  fact  is  noted  in  th«  f 
leading  dictionaries.  The  Concise  Ox-  I 
ford  Dictionary  does  not  even  admit  it 
the  verb  as  transitive.  Tho  questions  I 
in  "B.  C.'s"  second  letter  show  tha  ft 
participle  as  an  adjective.  Some  might  I 
object  to  "B.  C.'s"  use  of  the  word  I 
"meticulnns.,'_r-ir^  

WAR  AND  WORDS 


War  brings  words  into  the  lan-3 
guage.    Sometimes  the  words  exist] 
in  another  language  and  are  transl 
ferred;  sometimes  they  had  fallen^ 
into  disuse,  are  revived  and  given  a 
twisted   meaning;    sometimes  thejl 
are  coined,    in  our  civil  war  "ske-I 
daddle,"  "bummer,"  "contraband'^ 
(a  Negro)  came  into  general  use| 
There  was  an   attempt,  to  derive 
"skedaddle"  from  the  Greek.  This 
word  and  "bummer''  were  undoubt- 
edly known   before  the  war,   buf , 
they  were  not  then  in  every-da; 
speech.    The  Boer  war  added  to  tlw 
dictionary  of  English  conversations: 
witness,    the    words     "trek,"  anJ 
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ie  peninsular  war 

"vamoosh,"  outl 


"maf  fickin 
,  gave  England 
"vamose." 

The  present  war  has  already  enJ 
riehed  or  debased  the  English  lanj 
guage.     "Strafing,'-  "strafed,"  an< 
"Zeppelined"  may  well  be  include^ 
among  the  honors  of  war.  Wigs 
"poilu"  stick9    The  present  use  o\: 
r'unit"  is  not  clear  to  all.    There  is 
"barrage."     One  of  the  latest  arl 
rivals  In  England  is  "'jusquabout'  • 
List,"  from  the  French  motto  "jusqujj 
a  bout"  ("to  the  end").  A  "jusqua- 
boutlst"  is  one  that  is  for  fighting^ 
the  war  to  a  finish.    Who  knows  if 
this  term  will  not  in  time  be  added 
to  the  vocabulary  of  the  prize  ring? 

One  of  the  new  or  revived  words 
unfortunately  applies  to  facts  and 
conditions  in  the  United  States  as 
Fin    England.    Germany,  Sweden, 
Spain,   possibly   Holland.     It  was 
I  understood  too  well  in  Russia  under 
the  late  Tsar.    This  word  is  "prof- 
iteering."    The  "profiter"  or  "pro- 
fiteer" was  a  busy,  greedy,  unpa- 
Itriotic  man  long  before  Frederick 
Ithe  Great  and  Prussian  militarism, 
(in  old  England   he  was  called  a 
"foresialler"  or  a  "regrater,"  one 
who  devised  schemes  for  creating 
an  unnatural  scarcity  that  profits 
'might  accrue.     Sir  Thomas  More 
was  acquainted  with  him,  though 
'there  was  no  place  for  his  activity 
Jin  Utopia.     "Suffer  not  these  rich 
men  to  buy  up  all,  to  engross  and 
forestall  and  with  their  monopoly: 
;to  keep  the  market  alone  to  please  J 
them." 

The  word  "profiteering,"  though  ; 
denounced  as  base  and  unlawful,! 
may  be  finally  allowed,  for  the  man 
"profiteering"  is  one  of  many,  and, 
all  are  long-lived  with  numerous, 
descendants.  They  were  busy  inl 
the  civil  war;  they  were  unblushing 
[[in  the  Spanish  war;  they  are  at 
work  today.  The  Americans  as  a' 
lation  are  famous  for  submissive 
E-i.   — 


finished  performance  of  Jacob  ■ 

vitch,  and  his  indictment  of  t|' 
grateful  son  and  brother  was_giv 
human   touch  without  resort  to 
dramatic  speech.     There  was  h 
selected  company  that  included 


an  insult  to  mo'n 
beverages  in  any  such  fashion. 

We  know  that  It  is  customary  on 
■pedal  occasions,  as  a  gentle  "pick  mc 
dp,"  especially  among  the  ladies,  to  add. 
say  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or  whtekey 
to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  no  doubt  with  bene- 
ficial results. 

Personally,  I  never  heard  of  rum  or 
any  other  intoxicant  being  taken  In  the 
manner  you  suggest  as  a  beverage.  To 
make  use  of  tea  In  this  method  is  a 
Violation,  and  no  argument  as  to  Its  ill 
effects. 

In  harking  back^  to  the  middle  ages 
you  might  as  well  compare  present-day 
methods  of  warfare  with  those  of  the 
same  period,  and  to  make  analogies  of 
present-day  conditions  with  what  was  In 
\  vogue,  say  only  60  years  ago,  would  fill  a 
book,  and  yet  in  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  instances  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment be  accepted  as  axiomatic.  So  with 
all  due  respect  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe 
his  opinion  regarding  the  tea  of  today, 
were  it  possible  to  extend  him  an  invi- 
tation to  partake  of  such,  would  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  views  he  ut- 
tered when  living.  However,  let  that 
pass. 

To  sum  up  my  views  on  this  matter, 
the  facts  are  these:  I  A  correspondent  In 

First— The  tea  of  150  or  200  years  back),  writes  to  the  Herald: 
Is  not  the  same  as  the  tea  of  today.  mcr  visitors  asked  me 

Second— We  here  in  America  don't 
know  what  tea  is. 

Third— We.  speaking  for  the  majority, 
don't  know  how  to  make  it. 

Now  I  know  whereof  I  am  speaking, 
and  these  are  facts  regarding  which  I 
could  give  full  details  and  explanations  I 
if  necessary,  and  so  long  as  we.  speak-  | 
ing  once  more  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  American  public,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  educate  ourselves  as  to  the 
merits  of  good  tea.  how  is  it  possible 
In  our  ignorant  and  uninitiated  condi- 
tion to  pass  an  opinion  on  something  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  about? 
Boston.  A.  R.  E. 

Gently,  gently,  fair  Sir.  We  have 
never  heari  of  "ladles"  taking  brandy 
or  whiskey  in  tea.  Rum  In  tea  is  fa- 
miliar.   We  agree  with  "A.  R.  E."  that 


nicely 
Cath- 


erine Talhoun.  Ruby  Hallier  and  John 

jMacklan. 

I  One  of  the  chief  delights  of  tlii*  week's 
[bill  was  the  dancing  and  ringing  a<  i  of 
J.Ted   Lorraine  and   Frances  Prltchard 

■  "She  act  is  especially  appeafling  in  its 
light  touch.  In  the  buoyancy  and  ex- 
uberance of  both  principals.  Miss 
Prltchard.  besides  being  good  to  look 
upon,  is  uncommonly  fleet  and  graceful 

| in  the  dance.    The  songs,  particularly 
•If  1   !>•>!   Get  Married  to  You."  were 
sung  with  an  unusually  keen  appreeta- 
jtlon  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and 

■  there   was   a    nice   accompaniment    of  |J 
business"  that  ha*  Its  place  with  the  - 

•Jsonj; 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Llnne  s 
Classic  Dancers,  featuring  the  alert  and 
graceful  Mile,  t'na:  Bert  Swor.  black- 
face comedian.  Benny  and  Woods,  in  an 
instrumental  act:  the  Mallla  Bart  Com- 
pany, comedy  acrobats:  Georgia  Earle 
and  company,  in  a  rural  comedy  sketch: 
Frank  Mnllane.  in  song  and  humorous 
tales,  and  the  Eddy  Duo.  in  one  of  the 
best  wire  acts  seen  at  this  theatre. 


economically  minded.     It  •  was  the  In- 
vention of  the  King's  cook,  Chevet.  Put 
on  the  crldiron  a  chop  which  will  too 
burned  bv  the  fat  that  falls  on  the  coals. 
A  second  chop  placed  on  the  first  will  I 
be.  less  broiled,    l'lace  a  third  chop  on  | 
the  -econd,  and,  when  one  side  is  suf- 
ficienllv  broiled;  turn  it.    Then  eat  the  I 
»nr,  Minn    which  will  have  no  taste  of 


I  He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive 
I  Must  no  two-forty  cattle  drive, 
I  But  worry  the  ground  to  and  fro 
I  With  horned  critters  that  scarcely  seem  to 

so. 

— Josh  Billings. 


One  o    our  su    _       ^  ^m  havg  tQ  gQ  gome 
recently  to  verifj  H    Jt  would  nave  been  difficult  to 
:he  Rev.  Kdwart ' ; ,  old  Maine  driver  to  use  a  - 


Wo,  Hysh! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That's  the  Maine  way.  Nobody  in 
Maine  in  the  old  teaming  days,  ever 
heard  "Wo.  Huck!"  If  it  was  ever  used 
It  would  have  made  Maine-bred  cattle 
laugh.  Whoever  wrote  "Brotherhood  of 
Oxen  Drivers"  should  be  informed  there 
was  "no  such  thing."  They  were  Ox 
Teamsters.  That  is  the  proper  lan- 
guage. No  ox  team  language  can  be 
fully  reproduced  without  the  use  of  the 
names  Wo  hysh,  back  buck,  nur  broad, 
or  star  and  line.  Any  one  who  tries  to 
reproduce  genuine  ox  team  language  in 


get  i 
Th 


her  recollection  that  the  Rev.  h.awa™ 

Everett  Haie  many  years  BBo  wrote  fo, -.odjj  goad.  P-ounce^  gotf*^ 
a  Boston  magazine  a  series  ol  letter*  -  j  found  in  farm  implement  stores  in  Po 
from  BhWord,  Devon  county,  England,  (f-  iand  and  Boston.  Old 
•I  am  fairly  familiar  with  Dr.  Hal£>sf 
appeared 


writings  so  far  as  they 
book  form,  but  I  do  not  know  of  sucW 
letters.  The  matter  is  of  local  interest 
because  of  the  fact  that  Blddeford.  Me., 
was  named  for  Bideford.  Eng.  H  you] 
can  throw  any  light  on  this  question.  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  you." 

Can  any  one  of  our  readers  name  the 
magazine  with  the  date  of  publication? 


Montagu  and  Coleridge. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  suspects  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
of  knowing  more  about  the  etiquette  of 
to  put  tea  with  rum  is  an  insult  to  thel  taking  wine  than  of  the  life  of  Cole 
"King  of  Beverages  "  that  is.  rum  We  d  f  although  Coleridge  and  Basil 
repeat,  many  have  been  injured  soul  and1  _  . .  r-^^iA^'t 

body  by  immoderate  drinking  of  strong,  Montagu  did  fall  out  over  Coleridge 
tea.   This.  too.  Is  known  to  all.    "A.  R.  ,  certainly  questionable  taste  in  intromit- 


?ht 


'»       —      —--I-"       -~      «...  AV-,     J  feu......?  -J-  

In  saying  that    the  great    jns  winc  at  the  table  of  his  host,  a  tee- 


me 

Our  m.iilniu  o'er  tier  ereninj:  ten. 
Mrmaniled  with  flie  noisy  <-:.in« 
Of  prudes,  coquettes  nml  linn  irl.m«. 
.\mv  voiecs  over  voire*  i  Kr. 
While  each  to  be  ihe  loudest  vie*. 
Tlirv  coutradlcf .  affirm,  dispute: 
No  tdnirlp  toluene  one  moment  mule: 
All  mud  lo  ..peak  nn»l  none  lo  hearken 
Thry  sol  tin*  very  l:ip<loz  barking. 
Their  chattering;  mnkes  a  louder  din 
Than  nsb'.viros  o'er  a  cup  of  jfin; 
Far  less  ihe  rabble  roar  and  rail. 
When  drunk  with  sour  election  ale. 


A  Note  on  Tea. 
[■"[As  the  World  Wags: 

Being  a  constant  reader  -of  the 
I,  J  Herald   for  the  past  20  years  T  have' 

■  looted  on  fitful  occasions,  a  discussion  ( 
H  arises  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  ^ 
W I  this  "most  refined  of  stimulants"  and  have 

often  been  tempted  to  add  my  quota 
jf  jto  the  "hairbrained  chatter  of  irrespon- 

1!  Slbilty  frivolity"  that  has  found  Its  way 
H  Into  print,  but  have  invariably  shrugged 

iRt'my  shoulders  with  the  unexpressed  re- 

I JS  membrance;    that    in   juxtaposition  to 

Ml  your  correspondents,  "Where  ignorance 

'nils  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

My  blood,  however,  has  at  last  been 
Hi)  drawn,  Mr.  Editor,  by  your  flippant  rnd 
RJ,  defamatory  remarks  in  this  morning's 

MB  (13th)  Herald  as  a  foot  note  to  "B.  C.'s" 
t  contribution.  I  take  grave  exception  to 
I  r  your  assertion  that  "men  and  women 
HI  have  been  ruined  body  and  soul  by  tea 
L|  drinking."  As  to  the  Instance  you  give. 
If  I  honestly  believe  that  tea  alone  could 
IBnot  accomplish  this;  there  must  have 
I  I  been   other   extenuating  circumstances 

HEwhlch  never  came  to  light. 

p  How  do  we  know  it  might  not  have 
IJ'Jeen  rum?  1  am  as  hard  a  tea  drinker 
l»as  a  great  many,  but  fortunately  know 
Ifcwhat  tea  is.  I  have  tasted  as  many  as 
IkX)  cups  of  tea  in  a  morning,  and  kept 

!«»his  up,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  for 
IBsome  years.  I  have  for  years  always 
[■drank  tea  for  my  breakfast  and  supper, 
[Slaking  never  less  than  three  cups  and 
Hoften  more,  just  as  I  feel  disposed,  and 

He  have  never,  nor  do  I  yet  feel  any  111 

|Kll  effects  in  the  least  degree.  You  further 
It'state  "tea  with  rum  In  it  is  a  refreshing 

■  l  drink  if  there  is  plenty  of  rum  and  the 
IE  tea  is  not  too  strong";  this,  of  course,  Is 
Si.  according  to  one's  taste,  and  I  must 

.WA  leave  It  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  the 
best  judge.    My  own  opinion  is  that  It  i.s 


E 

majority  of  Americans  do  not  know 
how  to  make  a  god  cup  of  tea.  Hisl 
statement  "We  here  in  America  don't 
know  what  tea  Is,"  admits  discussion. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  by  his  own  confession  a 
shameless  tea-drinker,  a  man  of  count- 
less cups.  No  doubt  It  was  In  a  fit  of 
remorse  that  he  made  the  bitter  remarks 
against  lite  practice.  It  is  in  Shad  well's 
play,  "The  Stock  Jobbers."  that  the  tea 
table  is  "ready  for  the  women,  and  men 
that  live  like  women.  Your  fine  bred 
men  of  England  as  they  call  'em  are  all 
turned  women."  a  statement  we  deplore. 
We  should  like  to  join  "A.  R.  E."  at  five 
o'clock  P.  M.  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  a  samovar,  a  caddy  and  a  plate 
of  hot  buttered  toast  on  the  table.  How- 
do  you  take  your  tea?  As  the  proper  i 
maiden  lady  said  lo  Tom  Corwtn,  "What  L 
condiments  will  you  have  in  your  te.VV'r 
To  which  Mr.  Corwin  answered.  "Pepper! 
and  salt  if  you  please;  no  mustard." li 
We  hope  "A.  R.  E."  prefers  the  squeeze 
of  a  lemon  to  sugar  and  cream.— Ed. 

LOUIS  MANN  IS 
KEITHFEATURE 

Delightful  Comedy  Has  Climax 
That    Is  Brilliantly 
Developed. 

THE  DANCING  ACT  APPEALS 

Louis  Mann,  who  has  distinguished 


totaler,  and  Coleridge  lateMn  a  letter  to 
{Thomas  Poole  refers  to  him  amiably  as 
J"that  arch-fool  Montagu,"  yet  when  Mr 
:  Johnson  says  "there  was  a  rupture  and 
I  the  two  were  never  reconciled  '  he 
going  beyond  the  truth.    Not  only  were 
they  reconciled,  but  Montagu  was  in- 
.  strumental  In  securing  for  Color  dge  an 
assoclateship  of  the  Koyal  .Society  or 
■i  Literature   (with    a   yearly   stipend  or 
'1100).  Coleridge  allowing  his  name  to  be 
proposed,  as  he  snys.  in  order  not  l< 
i  hurt  Montagu.    De  Quinccy.  always 
romancer,  is  scarcely  a  reliable  source 
of  Information  about  Coleridge,  for  the 
{ same  reason,  perhaps,  that  Coleridge  8 
own  statements  have  to  be  closely  scru- 
tinized.   I  should  never  think  of  ques 
I  Honing  Mr    Herkimer  Johnson  on  th< 


same  grounds!       STANLEY  ALDEN. 
Cambridge.  -  .*, 

We  were  Under  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  not  only  conversant 
with  Coleridge's  prose  and  poetry- that 
he  had  even  waded  through  'The 
Friend"  and  "Aids  to  Reflectlon"-but 
that  he  had  also  summered  and  wintered 
with  Coleridge  and  been  through  him 
with  a  dark  lantern.  We  sent  Mr.  Al- 
den's  note  to  the  Sage  of  Clamport.  His 
reply  shows  that  he  still  rests  on  ne 
Quincev's  authority:  "Speaking  of  the 
Montagu-Coleridge  incident.  De  Qmn 
ccy  says:  'I  report  the  case  simply  as  it 
was  then  generally  borne  upon  the 
breath,  not  of  scandal,  but  of  Jest  and 
merriment.  The  result,  however,  was 
no  jest;  for  bitter  words  ensucd-words 
that  festered  In  the  remembrance;  and 
a  rupture  between  the  parties  followed 
which  no  reconciliation  hns  ever  healed 
3  Prof.  Uavid  MasSon.  who  edited  the  col 
lected  writings  of  De  Qulncey.  and  was 
quick  in  footnotes  to  correct  any  of 
De  Qulncey's  mis-statements,  made  no 
correction  or  explanation  in  this  in 
stance.  Is  It  not  possible  that  Mon- 
tagu, from  a  sense  of  justice  and  a| 
himself  nn   th*  legitimate  staCP  by  Q feeling  of  compassion,  did  Colerldsc  the 

yT good  turn  without  any  open  reconcilia- 
tion? De  Quineey's  articles  on  Cole- 
ridge. Wordsworth  and  Southey  vqxed 
•members  of  their  families,  but  oniac- 
I count  of  indiscreet  and  amusing  revela- 
tions rather  than  Inaccuracy.'" 


teamsters 

to  work  them  out  of  riven  white  oj 
and  their  constant  use  in  hands  ai 
across  the  back  of  the  nigh  ox  wou 
make  them  flexible  as  whalebone.  Mu< 
I  of  the  driving  was  by  motions  of  tl 
goad.   I  believe  the  ox  was  guided  mo 
bv  goad  motJ>ns  than  by  the  languag 
|  The  trainer  of  a  trick  horse  once  to 
[  me  that  the  horse  obeyed  a  motit 
j  made  by  him.  the  verbal  order  with 
J  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience. 
1   A  few  years  ago  there  was  quite 
Jserious  discussion  in  certain  New  Yoi 
'papers  as  to  whether  oxen  were  evi 
'ishod  certain  writers  saying  that,  whi 
idhorses  were  shod,  it  was  nonsense  I 
'speak  of  shoeing  the  cleft  hoof  of  an  o 
*They  had  never  heard  of  the  old-tin 
•  ox-slings,  by  which  an  ox  was  lift* 
'■'off  his  feet  for  shoeing,  many  of  whlc 
still  exist,  or  of  the  older  pioneer  a 
^of  casting  an  ox  'on  to  a  bed  of  bougl 
Sfor  the  same  purpose;  neither  had  th« 
Jread  Elijah  Kellogg's  story  of  the  blacl 
Ssmith'3  apprentice  who  shod  a  ram. 

AUGSUTA.  MAINE. 


the  excellence  of  his  many  character 
studies,  is  the  headline  attraction  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
Last  evening  there  was  a  good-sized 
and  highly  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Mann's  offering.  "The  Good  for 
Nothing,"  is  the  joint  work  of  Clara 
Lipman  and  Samuel  Shipman.  The 
piece,  obviously  written  with  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Mann  in  mind,  Is  an  ad- 
mirable outlet  for  the  style  of  this  com- 
edian. Thus  the  actor  is  Introduced 
as  a  type  of  the  poor  Russian  Jew,  the 
while  giving  himself  free  rein  in  de- 
lightful comedy  and  none  the  less  at- 
tractive for  the  subtlety  of  character 
iellneatlon.  Later,  in  a  brilliantly  de- 
veloped climax,  the  mask  l.«  melodramat- 
ically cast  aside  and  there  is  the  shrewd 
business  man  with  a  definite  purpose. 
Thus  the  piece  lir  turn  has  Its  appeal 
In  splendid  comedy  with  the  ever-re- 
purrlng  and  nicely  appointed  moments 


An  Old-Time  Critic. 

As  the  Wi.-rld  Wag.-: 

Reading  sonic  stories  about  Ball,  the 
dramatic  critic,  in  the  Herald.   ...  I 


"Broiled  Live." 

'  There  were  protests  against  cruelty  t 
..Athe  lobster  a  hundred  years  ago.    "It  I 
ftioped  that  the  dreadful  cruelty  of  broil 
fang  shellfish  alive,  or  what  is  as  frf 
Jquently  done,  of  putting  them  over 
Ifire  In  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  will  b 
^reflected  on  as  it  deserves.  Shellfish  pos 
Ifeess  an  amphibious  property,  and  ar< 
'■therefore,  capable  of  existing  out  of  th 
ilwater  a  considerable  time  without  th 
Bpowers  ef    life  being  Impaired.  •  • 
*When  dressed  many  hours  after  the 
Aire  dead,  it  Is  found  that  the  fish  is  nc 
Sessened,  or  the  flavor  in  the  slighter 
ttlegree  impaired;  if  it  were,  that  coul 
ffiardly  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  torture 
■poor  animal  to  gratify  the  pampered  ar 
jpetite  of  an  epicure." 
J  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  manne 
»n  which  M.  Angelo  de  Sorr  prepare 
nightingales  for  the  table  as  related  b 
Villemessnnt,  the  editor  of  Figaro.  "Th 
nightingale  should  not  be  kille->,  in  th 
Jstrict  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  shouli 
Jbe  intoxicated  by  pouring  into  it  two  o 
jfthree  drops  of  good  rum.   The  bird  toj 
iters  and  falls,  dead  drunk.    This  is 
gentle  form  of  execution,  does  not  welg 
r<on  the  conscience  of  the  executioner,  an 
fhas  the  great  advantage  of  perfumin 
ithe  bird's  Intestines.    Rub  the  bir3  wit 
.•bacon,  give  him  five  or  six  turns  of  th 
spit  over  a  lively,  sparkling  fire;  he  at 
'stimes  a  golden  hue  and  Is  cooked.  Tak 
"cut  the  aromatic  liver  and  other  'innards 
end  put  them  on  the  roast  bird  in  a  clou 
of  pepper.  The  digestion  of  nightingale 
makes  one  amiable.   The  publisher  of 
newspaper  having  eaten  this  dish  neve 
refuses  a  novel  " 

This  treatment  would  have  please* 
Alphonse  Karr's  gardener,  who  oora 
plained  of  th£  nightingales  that  infeste* 
his  garden  and  kept  him  awake  b: 
"bawling"  the  night  long.  He  shouli 
have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Henr: 
Fawcett.  postmaster-general  and  politl 
cal  economist,  who,  In  spite  of  his  blind 
ness.  skated,  hunted  and  was  generall; 
athletic.  A  nightingale  near  his  bed 
room  window  disturbed  him  so  that  h 
threw  cakes  of  soap  at  it. 


... 


Proper  Names. 

'B  L.  T."  often  notes  In  his  colui 

■names  of  persons  peculiarly  fitting  th 

°'"'a'"".t would  be  Inter-]  occupations.  What  Is  to  be  said  of  th* 
wonder  If  youi  readers  would  be  inter  j  ^  ^    M    c    A    ^  (n  thg  south 

estcd  in  a  verse  which  was  sung  to  thei  Irelpn(j?  miss  Galley  ,1s  the  cook.  M 
tune  of   "Oh.    poor   Robinson   Crusoe"    Gardner  looks  after  the  vegetable3,  M 

in  a  burlesque— as  they  were  called  In 
those  days  (about  1873)— by  a  man 
made-pp  to  look  like  Ball 


Angling  has  charge  of  the  fish,  and 
Joint  cares  for  the  meat. 


For  I  at"  th'-  Traveler  Ball.  Sir. 
I  aJwaya  sit  in  the  front  stall,  sir. 
And  the  actors  flgrlit  ehy 
Of  t»e  critical  ey<- 

Of  the  Terrible  Traveler  Ball.  Sir. 

qjgj?    "  H.  L.  GRIGGS. 
Winter  Harbor,  Mc. 


A  Shocking  Example. 

One  Who  Splits  an  Infinitive  Ever: 
Time  and  Glories  in  the  Job"  writes 
What  do  you  super-purists  make  o 
his.  which  I  take  from  a  report  of  i 
ompany  meeting  held  recently  —  "Th< 
Irectors  decided  to  more  than  double  I 


n 

•V 
Uhi 
boi 

hit 


he  Integrity  of  the  verb? 

)ally  Chronicle.        ,.'  ''J 


Londc 


STATISTICAL  PROPHECY 


Mr.  Jack  Lait  tells  the  readers  of 
(the  American  Magazine  what  sort  of 
.a  world  there  wfli  be  thirty-five  years 
from  now.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son, 
a  crystal  gazer,  or  the  possessor  of  a 
magic  mirror.  He  simply  prophecies 
|as  a  hard-headed  citizen,  not  as  a 
seer  of  visions.  Many  things  now 
thought  wonderful  or  impossible  will 
be  matters  of  fact  in  1952.  Thus  there 
will  be  stations,  probably  with  news- 
paper stands  and  restaurants,  in  the 
air  for  transatlantic  airplanes.  There 
|will  be  telephonic  wireless  communi- 
cation between  Boston  and  London; 
women  will  not  be  constantly  chang- 
ing costumes,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
He  says  that  in  1952  New  York  will 
have  at  least  10,000.000  inhabitants 
and  a  special  Legislature;  Chicago, 
7,000,000  and  its  own  Legislature. 
A  hundred  years  ago  The  Athen 


over  In  fried  crisp  slices,  agalu  With 
molasses,  if  possible;  If  not.  with  syrup. 

With  Goad. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Any  discussion  that  deals  with  differ- 
ent diatoms  or  \arlous  Usages  of  words 
always  arouses  my  interest;  consequent- 
ly the  recent  correspondence  In  regard 
to  the  terms  used  in  driving  oxen  took 
my  attention  at  once.  Delving  oxen  Is 
a  Job  tliat  requires  skill;  there  is  no  po- 
sition in  which  a  man  can  show  up  his 
]icl<  of  knowledge  of  his  business  quicker 
r  more  surely  than  when  he  undertakes 
to  drive  oxen  without  previous  experi- 
icncc.  Any  teamster  will  agree  with  me 
In  that  proposition.  In  some  sections, 
Vermont  for  one,  they  drive  with  a  whip. 
I»ut  in  York  county.  Me.,  when  1  was  a 
boy,  they  drove  oxen  with  a  "goad."  a 
long,  slender  stick,  worked  carefully 
from  a  good  piece  of  tougli  white  oak, 
with  a  metal  "brad"  at  the  end,  used 
when  there  was  need  to  "touch  up"  the 
oxen  or  steers  to  make  them  come  up, 
to  their  duty  in  putlins.  Trie  society, 
with  the  long  name  would  not.  1  fear. 


spite  61  the  rich  material  at  WasTi" 
ngton  and  Berlin.    Perhaps  satire  Is 


aeum;  or.  Spirit  of  the  English  Mag-  L^rtorJe  this  at  the  present  time,  but  if 
azine,  was  published  in  Boston  by  fised  with  discretion  it  was  pot  regarded 
Munroe  &  Francis,  No  4  Cornhlll.^  as  cruc'.  although  in  the  hands  of  a  hard 
The  number  for  Oct    15  1S91    ,v„,'tman  It  could  easily  be  made  so.  mTprk 


ounty  the  disputed  team  was  "Whoa 
ihish"  or  "Hysh,"  never  a  "Hush"  or 
"Huck,"    as   your   correspondents  tell 
■about,  with  the  1  or  y  long,  like  I  In 
I  line.   Of  course,  the  "Whoa"  was  often 
'"Wo"  when  pronounced  carelessly,  How 
'an  ox  could  distinguish  between  "Whoa" 
land  "Wo"  pronouned  by  his  driver  is 
beyond  me.  especially  when  one  meant 
to  start  and  the  other  to  stop.  When- 
the  driver  wished  the  Xsiim  to  slow  up 
instead  of  stopping  entirely  he  uttered 
"Sh"  that  is  sounded  In  the  last  two  let- 
ters of  "hush,"  although  I  do  not  think 
i it  came  from  that  word.    To  start  or 
urge  on  the  oxen  the  goad  was  used  f.nd 
Jthe  syllable   "her."   coupled   with  the 
name  of  the  ox,  as  "Her-Star,"  "Her 
Buck."  "Her  Dine."  etc., -as  was  the 
name  of  that  particular  ox.  "Bright," 
"Broad."   "Buck,"   "Star"  and  "Line" 
were  some  of  the  most  common  names 
o£  oxen.   "Gee"  was  used  to  urge  to  the 
Ight.  but  "Haw"  was  never  used  in  that 
section.    Dike  other  similar  jobs,  the  less 
demonstration    the .  driver   made  with 
either  the  goad  or  his  voice  in  control- 
ling  his   team,   the   greater   the  skill 
shown.  F.  D.  MUDGETT. 

Dancastcr. 


The  number  for  Oct.  15, 1821  (Vol. 

jX)  contained  "A  Specimen  of  a 
Prospective  Newspaper:  The  North 
American  Luminary,  1st  July,  4796." 
The  article  included  this  paragraph: 
"According  to  the  census  just  taken 

[by  the  order  of  government,  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  York  amounts  to 
4,892.568  souls,  that  of  Philadelphia 
to  4.981,947,  and  the  population  of 
Washington,  our  capital,  exceeds  six 
millions  and  a  half."  This  is  a  cu- 
rious paragraph  as  showing  the  re- 
pective  importance  of  these  cities  in 

|the  eyes  of  those  then  living.  The 
writer  would  have  been  incredulous 
if  he  had  been  told  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  city  in  1910  would 
be  over  4,700,000,  while  Philadelphia 
would  have  only  about  1,550,000,  and 
Washington  not  400,000.  Why  was 
there  this  expectation  of  Washing- 
ton's great  population  in  1821? 

In  the  same  article  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  Gen.  Congreve's  new  me- 
chanical cannon  tried  at  the  Siege  of 
Georgia.  "It  discharged  in  one  hour 
1120  balls,  each  weighing  500  weight. 
The  distance  of  the  objects  fired  at 
was  eleven  miles,  and  so  perfect  was 
the  engine  that  the  whole  of  these 
balls  were  lodged  in  a  space  of 
twenty   feet  square."     The  writer 

thought  he  was  indulging  in  a  wild  W,  AN  UNUSED  WEAPON 

flight  of  fancy;  that  he  was  as  ex-  ^.t>    ti' 

travagant  as  he  was  in  his  descrip-  |  The  death  of  Manton  Marble/  re- 
tion  of  Prof.  Wanderhagen's' winged-  mi»fls  the  older  generation  of  the 
balloon  for  taking  passengers  to  the  ,act  tnat  ne  was  one  of  the  men  bit- 
moon  in  less  than  seven  months.  1er,v  satirized  by  Richard  Grant 
That  a  cannon  would  carry  "eleven  pVni,e  in  "The  New  Gospel  of  Peace," 
miles"  was  so  incredible  to  him  that  r  sei'ies  of  pamphlets  finally  collect- 
he  put  the  two  words  in  italics.  What  f1  in  book  forrn-  which  dealt  unspar- 
would  he  have  said  to  the  great  guns  lnslv  wi,n  political,  military  and  so- 
now  booming  and  roaring  in  the  Pia'  events  in  the  civil  war. 
present  war?  2  tL  \   0ui  wars  have  been  Productive  of 

A      I     a  m.      '  it.      -I  teatirical  w'iting.   Not  to  go  back  to 
\  */**\A/^L*  V  A  1  <-   tne  revolution,  there  was,  at  the  time 
in  th»         <■  *      •       ,  iof  the  Mexican  war,  the  withering  in- 

last  Sunday,  we' missed  hLsty  pudd^g  fc-kSS^fff*  V  ?*" 
"or  did  a  recipe  for  codfish  "cakes"  in  Petrol«um  V-  Nasby,"  whose 

stead  of  codfil  ba.is  eon  ole  u      We  L  LinC°,n>    W&S  81,11 

do  not  intend  to  quote  Tom  J  el  Z-  And     "TL^        ^  treatment  °f 

,w.  Poetic  praise  ot  hasty  ZZ  \t^^2^^*Z 


discouraged  or  lost  art 

Some  time  ago  we  Inquired  lnloTn 
difference  between  ale  and  beer  as  un 
derstood  by  the  English.  It  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  from  the  Daily  Chronicle 
that  the  distinction  Is  not  aJw<ty: 
Clear  "Beer"  appears  to  be  now 
divided  Into  two  main  classes — ales  anc 
porters,  with  no  paVtlcular  referono- 
to  alcoholic  strength.  in  some  dis- 
tricts ale  is  the  stronger  drink.  In 
others  the  rule  is  reversed.  '  Among 
the  poor  of  London  the  name  appear* 
to  depend  upon  the  color,  weak  porter 
being  regarded  as  beer,  and  all  amber- 
colnred  malt  liquors  as  ale." 

Four  centuries  ago  ale  was  reck- 
oned the  natural  drink  of  an  English- 
man; beer  the  natural  drink  of  a 
Dutchman.  Ale  was  made  of  malt 
and  water.  Beer  was  made  from  malt, 
water  and  hops. 

The  new  "four-penny."  promised  bv 
the  British  government  to  be  light 
and  palatable,  will  be  beer,  not  ale, 
"for  ale  has  nearly  four  times  the  al- 
coholic strength  of  beer. 
George 
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When  George  Arnold  sung  the 
praise  of  beer  he  referred  to  what 
was  known  |n  New  York  of  the  late 
Fifties  and  early  Sixties  •  as  lager 
beer.  We  remember  the  first  German 
beer  drawn  from  the  keg  In  London. 
It  was  at  Tlvoli.  It  was  thought  bv 
the  native  Londoner  to  be  poor  stuff 
This  was  in  1878. 


The  Herald  has  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  about  the  "Master  Carter," 
which  will  be  published  In  a  day  or  two; 
also  a  letter  proposing  a  revolt  against 
tyrannical  tailors,  and  shedding  light  on 
certain  sociological  practices  of  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  in  his  younger  years. -Ed. 

  * 


An  extract  from  the  advice  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Sir   Benjamin    Thompson,  Count 

Rumford.  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

ho  gained  knighthood  by  espousing  the 

cause  of  England,  of  greater  Interest 

in  these  times  when  thrift  should  rule. 
"The   hasty    pudding,"    wrote  Count 

Rumford.  "being  spread  out  equally  on* 

a  plate  while  hot,  an  excavation  is  made 

in  the  middle  of  it  with  a  spoon,  into 
which  excavation  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg  is  put.  and  upon  it  ' 
a  spoonful  of  brown  sugar    etc  ;  the 
butter  being  soon  heated  by  the  heat 
of  the  pudding,  mixes  with  the  sugar 
and  forms  a  sauce,  which  being  confined 
in  the  excavation,  occupies  the  middle  ' 
of  the  plate.    Dip  each  spoonful  in  the 
same  before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth 
care  being  had  in  taking  it  up  to  begin 
on  the  outside,  and  near  the  brim  of 
the  plate,  and  to  approach  the  centre 
by  gradual  advances.  In  order  not  to  . 
|demollsh  too  soon  the  excavation,  which 
jforins  Ihe-reservoir  of  the  sauce." 

In  our  happy  village  days  hastv  pud- 
ding  worthy  the  name  was  eaten  in 
three  ways.    Some  preferred  it  spooned 

Into  a  bowl  of  milk,    some  made  the  £Pct  remains  that  the  satirist  with 

excavation  recommended  by  Count  Hum- -  Biis  nen  ix  iHi«       ~  •  .     I  Z. 

I  ford  and  dug  it  deep;  the,, ,  tilled  it  with     fc,„     V  non-existent.  Per- 

) lasses  -  f  potentiality  of  satire  is 


!  found  a  memorable  satirist  in  "Mr. 
Dooley." 

The  present  war  has  not,  as  yet, 
invoked  in  this  country  the  aid  of 
satire  s  weapon  wielded  by  writer  of 
prose  or  verse.  Yet  what  an  opportu- 
nity there  is  for  satirical  denuncia- 
tion of  delay  and  shilly-shallying,  of 
pro-Germanism  masked  as  "pacifism" ' 
Some  might  say  that  with  the  excep- 
Don  of  Life  there  is  no  comic  period- 
ical that  shoots  barbed  arrows  in  a 
righteous  cause.  Puck  still  exists  by 
name,  but  the  political  power  of  that 
weekly  died  with  the  elder  Keppler 
the  artist,  and  H.  C.  Bunner,  the  edi- 
tor. The  cartoonists  of  the  daily  press 
are  our  satirists  today.  Their  inven- 
Don  and  skill  are  admirable.  It  is 
easier  to  look  at  av  picture  than  to 
read  a  pamphlet  or  a  poem  and  the 
comment  of  Tweed  on  Nasfs  car- 
toons against  him  might  be  made  to- 
day by  the  unworthy  in  office.  The 


J  molasses,  real  New  Orleans 
^Obtained  now  with  difticult> 


the  horror  of  the  war  in 


The  Marsupials, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  prospect  of  pocketless  suits  for 
men  is  nothing  less  than  appalling.  The 
suggestion  that  the  Romans  had  no 
pockets  In  their  togas  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  well  taken,  for  they  could  have 
had  little  to  carry  in  them.  There  were 
no  fountain  pens,  watches,  spectacles, 
cigars,  probably  no  pocket  flasks.  The 
masses  had  no  money  to  carry  about; 
the  well-to-do  were  accompanied  by 
slaves  who  bore  their  purse,  wax  tablet 
and  stylus. 

Why  should  we  allow  a  convention  of 
bow-legged  tailors  to  decide  what  we 
must  wear  six  months  hence,  however 
unbecoming  it  may  be?  Mere  inertia 
has  prevented  us  from  a  serious  protest 
through  a  long  line  of  abnormally  long 
coats,  short  monkey  jackets,  trousers 
peg-top  and  skin  tight,  waistcoats  with 
and  without  lapels;  but  In  decreeing  a 
pocketless  season,  they  have  gone  too 
far. 

The  opportunity  is  ripe  for  some  great 
leader  to  head  an  independent  associa- 
tion of  men  who1  shall  in  the  future 
refuse  to  allow  tailors  to  dictate  to 
them.  A  few  score  courageous  males, 
influential  in  their  communities,  who 
should  insist  upon  having  pockets,  would 
easily  attract  thousands  of  weaker 
brothers  and  force  the  ready-made 
dealers,  always  aping  the  tailored 
models  of  tomorrow,  to  carry  In  stock 
suits  with  pockets.  Such  an  association 
might  be  known  as  the  Marsupials,  or 
by  any  other  descriptive  term.  A  mod^ 
est  button  might  be  worn,  which  should 
not  crowd  the  fraternal  emblem,  the 
Red  Cross  and  exemption  buttons,  and 
Other  customary  insignia. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  no  one  is 
better  fitted  to  establish  a  local  chap- 
ter than  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  He 
has  always  been  Independent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress,  wearing  garments  of  ex- 
cellent material,  but  indifferent  to  the 
prevailing  fads.  I  can  recall  no  one 
who  -would  suffer  more  acutely  from  a 
lack  of  pockets,  and  surely  his  broad 
sympathies  will  be  enlisted  for  his  fel- 
low-men. 

As  a  young  man  I  greatly  admired 
him,  although  I  never  dared  ask  for"  an 
Introduction.  Our  paths  frequently 
crossed.  He  had  a  nice  discrimination 
In  free  lunches.  It  used  to  be  a  matter 
for  self-congratulation  that  we  seemed 
to  like  the  same  things.  I  cannot  recall 
having  ever  seen  him  partake  of  a  free 
lunch  on  the  premises,  but  he  used  to 
select  tidbits  from  here  and  there  and 
place  them  In  his  pockets,  exercising  re- 
fined taste.  In  those  days  the  repues 
tranches  were  both  wholesome  and  ap- 
petizing and  of  great  diversity.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  had  fears  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  drinking  heavtlly,  because 
I  hardly  ever  entered  a  "sample  room" 
without  finding  him  there,  too;  but  I  un- 
derrated his  sound  philosophy  of  life. 
He  was  most  abstemious,  and  even  fru- 
gal. 

Nothing  Is  more  painful  to  me  than  the 
thought  of  this  admirable  man  bearing  a 
reticule,  stuffed  with  fragments  of  food, 
the  books  he  carries  about,  or  did  when 
,  I  used  to  sec  him,  his  unreliable  watch, 
the  notebook  and  pencil.  He  used  *to 
ieschew  a  fountain  pen;  In  those  days 
they  invariably  leaked.  A  wrist  watch 
II  cannot  conceive  as  being  worn  by  him 
I  Myself,  if  worse  comes  to  worst  shyil 
either  sew  stout  canvas  pockets  In 
strategic  portions  of  my  clothes  or  carry 
the  numerous  articles  that  have  become 
indispensable  to  me  in  a  flat  bag  worn 
underneath  my  shirt,  as  a  scapula  is 
borne.  I  cannot  afford  the  risk  of  leav- 
ing a  wristbag  or  reticule  on  a  counter 
or  in  a  car  seat,  as  I  should  certainly  do; 


!not  to  mention  my  moot 
is  a  pencilled  list  of  telephone  addresses 
the  loss  of  which  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity.  I  cherish  a  lively 
hope  that,  through  the  medium  of  this 
department  some  such  association  us  I 
have  suggested  may  be  formed,  to  the 
confounding  of  tailors  and  the  saving 
of  much  scandal  and  no  little  expense. 

JOHN  II .  CARR1/  K. 
Plymouth.  N.  II. 

Is  Mr.  Carrlck  quite  sure  that,  the  an- 
cient Romans  had  no  eyeglasses  One  of 
the  Roman  emperors  used  at  shows  a 
sort  of  lorgnette  made  out  of  a  precious 
stone.  We  have  forgotten  which  one  it 
was,  and  books  are  not  at  hand.  Per- 
haps Nero  was  the  man.  who  In  spite 
Jf  his  tumultuous  life,  unlike  William1 
II.,  never  desired  to  augment  or  extend 
;he  boundaries  of  his  empire  and  had 
houghts  of  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
Britain.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there 
s  an  allusion  to  this  lorgnette,  opera 
rlass.  or  whatever  it  was,  in  Renan'f 
'Antechrlst."— Ed. 

\Mk  STILL  CLOSER  TIE. 

Emerson  in  an  essay  published  in 
the  Dial  over  seventy  years  ago  re- 
called with  delight-  the  morning 
(when,  arriving  in  Paris,  he  looked 
at  the  program  of  lecture\  given  at 
the  University,  the  College  Royal, 
and  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, lectures  given  by  the  first 
savants  of  the  world  without  fee 
or  reward.  "The  professors  are 
changed,  but  the  liberal  doors  still 
sland  open  at  this  hour.  This  royal 
liberality,  which  seems  to  atone  for 
so  many  possible  abuses  of  powers, 
could  not  exist  without  important 
consequences  to  the  student  on  his 
return  home." 

The  liberality  praised  by  Emer- 
son  is  now  republican  instead  of 
royal,  but  it  is  still  more  generous. 
J  Now  that  the  United  States  has  gone 
I  to  the  aid  of  France— the  two  na- 
tions closely  joined  in  the  struggle 
between  democracy  and  insolent 
autocracy— is  it  not  possible  that 
jthis  liberality  in  education  will  be 
[more  keenly  appreciated  in  this 
country,  especially  as  the  majority  of 
the  German  professors,  forgetting 
the  glorious  example  of  their  pre- 
decessors, the  men  that  fought  ' 
against  Napoleonic  despotism  and 
were  illustrious  in  1848,  corrupted 
by  a  ribbon  or  by  a  handful  of  silver,  J 
signed  the  manifesto  that  was  the 
death  warrant  of  liberty  and  still 
entertain  the  most  obnoxious  doc-  $ 
trines  of  absolutism? 

For   many   years   American  stu-9 
dents  have  sought  supplementary  in-  ; 
[struction  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many.   A  few  have  been  so  imbued 
[w  ith  pernicious  teachings  concerning 
|the  individual  and  the  state  that  in 
^e  course  of  the  present  war  they, 
lave  spoken  and  written  in  a  man-  > 
er  ill  becoming  Americans.  Too 
any  of  our  students  have  Ignored 
he  lucidity,  the  catholicity  and  the 
iberalizing  influence  of  the  French 
colleges. 

This  is  true  In  all  branchos  of 
/knowledge:  it  is  perhaps  particularly 
/true  of  music.    For  a  long  time  it 
'  has  been  a  tradition  that  music  was 
invented  in  Germany;  that  only  in 
tbe  cities  of  that  country  and  in  f  ' 
Vienna  is  the  art  of  music  composi- 
tion,    technic     and  interpretation 
taught    with    understanding.  Bach 
was  thoroughly  a  German;  therefore 
only  Germans  are  his  disciples  and 
exponents.     Would   you   know  the 
secret  of  Beethoven.  Mozart,  Wagner 
Brahms?   It  Is  known  only  to  Ger- , 
mans  and  Austrians. 

Yet  the  light  has  been  breaking 
It  is  clear  to  some  that  the  Instruc- 
tion at  the  two  chief  Parisian  music 
schools  is  superior  technically  and 
aesthetically  lo  that  of  any  conser- 
vatory in  which  German  is  tbe  na- 
tive language:  that  the  leading  in- 
terpreters of  the  German  composers 
|  are  seldom  Germans.    May  this  not 
he  so  In  the  other  arts  and  in  the 
courses  of  all  schools  devoted  to 
j knowledge?  Are  not  the  humanities— 
|  to  use  the  word  both  in  its  older 
land  in  its  modern  sense — more  at 
borne  in  Paris  than  in  Berlin,  Lejp.  K 
sic,     Heidelberg,     Bonn,     Munich,  i 
^  ionna?  J  1 


■I 
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Mr.  Paerchftl^^r.  9BVH  IJiagf*  *2S):  "A  ►"wTTTten  tor'  PuprVA,  urn  inwr,  HffB 

few  melodic  gems  like  'Lacla  (sic)  ch'lolmany  years  in  this  country  it  was  a 
pianga,'  'Mio  cara  bene"  and  two  or  t  tenor's  opera.  The  orchestration  of  "Lu- 
tbree  more  are  the  sum  total  that  tslcrezia  Borgia"  Is  "thin  and  childish." 
of  value  in  all   this  tremendous  bulk  [But  this  orchestration,  "thin  and  chlld- 

of  operatic  works  which  occupied  the  ish"  perhaps  to  our-ears  accustomed  to 


if 


Let  us  continue  our  *  examination  of', 
the  first  volume  of.^The  Art. of  Music.'jS 
That  the  writers  of  the  chapters  men-) 
tioned  at  the  end  of  our  review  last 
Sunday  should  have  made  new  and  im-| 
portant  discoveries  was  not  to  be  ex-j 
-pected.  These  chapters  are  necessarily! 
compilations  and  condensations  of  es-fc 


greater  part  of  Handel's  life."  Surely 

a  hasty  judgment! 

The  chapter  on  Bach  is  by  Mr.  Ice- 
land Hall.  The  story  of  Bach's  life 
and  musical  activity  is  clearly  told. 
The  tone  is  one  of  unvarying  adulation. 
Now  Bach  wrote  many  pages  of  duir 
stuff.  This  was  inevitable— he  wrote  so 
much.  No  composer"  has  had  the  gift 
of  plenary  inspiration.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Mr.  Hall's  essay  is  this 
sweeping    statement:      "Before  Bach 


says  and  books  written  by  predecessors. .  there  are  no  fugues   no  suites,  no  can-  ™d  ' 'Mad  Sce«e  "  Xen  if  a  heroine 


*  The  chapters,  however,  arc  well  ar- 
C  ranged,  with  a  sense  of  proportion,  and 

they  are  readable 
'    Mr.   Bellinger  in   his  article  on  the 
'golden  age  of  polyphony  speaks  of  Thl 
baut's    characterization    of  I'alestrlna 
and  describes  the  former  as  "a  French- 
man." Who  is  this  Thibaut?  If  he  was 
the  professor  of  law  at  Heidelberg,  An- 
k  ton  Frledrich  Justus  Thibaut,  fhe  author 
j  of  the  once  famous  book.  "I'eber  Rcin- 
helt  der  Tonkunst"   (1525),  he  was  an 
I  ultra    conservative    German,    born  at 
j  Hameln.   In  the  bibliography  the  life  of 
'  Palestrina  by  Michel  Brenet  should  have 
been  included. 

In  some  of  the  chapters  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
social  and  political  conditions  that  in- 
fluenced this  or,  that  composer:  as  in 
Mr.  Saerchinger's  description  of  Vienna 
at  the  time  that  Haydn  began  his  work. 
!  Mr.  Leland  Hall  missed  the  opportunity 
|  In  writing  about  the  srreat  C'ouperin.  He 
speaks  of  the  "courtly  tenderness."  the 
"courtly  melancholy"  as  the  "nadir"  of 
that  composer's  emotion.  "There  Is  no 
suggestion  of  feeling  too  deep  for  ele- 
gance." These  little  compositions, 
while  they  '  are  .masterpieces  of  form 
and  style,  "never  suggest  the  great 
power  of  music  to  cypress  the  fire  of 
man's  heart  and  the  struggle  of  his 
soul."  There  should  have  been  an  in- 
quiry into  the  p-e vailing  aesthetic  con- 
ceptions of  mu  ic  at  the  beginning  of 
•the  18th  century.  ooueeptions  tlipt  pre- 
vailed for  the  most  part  throughout  the 
century.  The  court  and  the  philoso- 
phers were  In  agreement.  Voltaire  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  when  he  declared 
that  seriousne;  s  is  never  graceful,  as 
Mozart  insisted  that  music  should  al- 
ways sound  aereenbly.  The  emotion 
should  always  t>c  agreeably  expressed. 
The  basis  of  I'xnch  taste  in  tile  ISth 
century  was  th^  moderate  and  serene 
nobility  of  the  Gr»cks.  La  Harpe.  after 
a  performance  of  Cluck's  "Armlde." 
said  that  he  did  not  go  (o  the  opera 
house  to  hear  the  ci  v  of  a  sufferer.  "I 
•wish  that  a  composer,  touching  ray 
heart,  should  also  please  my  ear.  If  I 
have  heard  only  clamoring  despair  and 
convulsive  groans.  1  may  find  it  all  very 
true,  but  it  Is  to  true  that  I  shall  no* 
.go  again." 

!  There  is  a  fine  appreciation  of  Dome 
»ico  Scarlatti'.-  harpsichord  pieces.  "If 
ithe  glitter  is  sometimes  hard,  it  is  never 
,Jalse.  It  is  the  flitter  of  a  diamond,  not 
of  tinsel.  It  has  never  tarnished.  It 
flashes  brilliantly  from  an  age  when 
much  was  false  -clean-cut.  polished,  Im- 
pervious, and.  in  its  pointed  way,  de- 
fiant." In  this  discussion  of  Scarlatti's 
music  his  editors.  Ruelow  and  Tausig. 
pass  uncensore 

•with  changing  titles  and  grouping  pieces 
to  form  suites,  transposed  impertinently 
and  made  changes.  "In  order  to  shake 
oft  the  dust,"  while  Tausig  by  trans- 
posing the  sonata  in  1'  minor  to  15  minor 
robbed  it  of  its  freshness  and  piquancy. 
[Was  this,  as  Mine.  Landowska  asks.  In 
'order  that  the  piece  might  be  joined  to 
*he  Capriccio  in  E  major?  Mine.  Wanda  i 
Landowska's  instructive  book  "Musique  • 
Ancienne,"  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

I  Especially  good  in  the  first  volume  are 
the  rages  devoted  to  Willaert  and  the 
Venetian  school,  Monteverdi,  the  sec- 
ular music  of  the  middle  ages,  the  music 
of  the  Reformation.  The  merits  of  Lul- 
ly  are  scarcely  recognized.  Rameau 
deserves  a  more  elaborate  study, 
j  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Handel  and 
Lthe  oratorio.  Too  much  stress  Is  laid  on 
the  importance  of  the  oratorio,  and  after 
are  surprised  at  this  late  day,  and  after 
■■the  appearance  of  Romain  Rolland's  In- 
valuable life  of  Handel— which  Is  not 
mentioned  even  In  the  bibliography, 
(while  Rolland's  worthless  life  of  Beet- 
Ehoven  is  included  there— to  find  so  Utile 
about  Handel's  merits  as  an  operatic 
writer  and  composer  of  orchestral  mu- 
isic,  his  development  of  the  orchestra, 
his  use  of  tone  color  in  the  orchestration 
?  of  his  operas.  Two  pages  are  devoted  to 
''The  Messiah,"  which  Mr.  Saerchinger 
[  characterizes  as  "without  question,  the 
•pinnacle  of  Handel's  creative  mission." 
I  Just  as  In  later  volumes  Mr.  Handel  is 
{quoted  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  by  some 
■  of  the  writers,  so  in  the  chapter  on  Han- 
idel,  W.  S.  Rockstro  and  Mr.  Maitland 
I  are  invoked.  The  life  of  Handel  Is  here 
iwell  told,  although  we  do  not  think  that 
Ifull  justice  Is  done  to  the  man  himself. 
t"'We  often  hear  the  vain,  self-sufficient 
'boor  through  the  interminable  roulades 

•  and  runs,  the  ponderous  chords,  *e  dia- 
tonic sonorities  of  his  scores.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
successful  courtier,  the  shrewd  nomine 
d'affaires  shines  through."  We  prefer 
the  late  John  F.  Runclman's  sentence 
beginning:  "Mr.  George  Frideric  Handel 


tatas,  no  settings  of  th'e  Passion,  for 
which  such  apologies""— apologies  of 
thne  or  circumstance— "need  ever  be 
made."  Now  there  are  certain  fugues 
of  Buxtehude— to  name  only  one  com- 
poser—that in  workmanship  are  superb 
vitalized  by  a  wild  imagination.  We 


an  overpowering,  blatant  orchestra, 
suits  the  melodies  and  the  general 
Structure.  In  this  chapter,  as  in  some 
others,  there  is  a  lack  of  perspective. 
Mr.  Martens  might  have  pointed  out 
that  Donizetti  was  an  orchestral  inno- 
vation in  the  last  act  of  "Lucia"  by  his 
use  of  wind  Instruments,  and  he  might 
have  dwelt  more  on  the  last  act  of  "La 
Favorita"  instead  of  giving  the  expected 
praise  to  the  Sextet  In  "Lucia,"  which, 
however  melodic  It  may  be,  Is 
dramatically    more    absurd    than  the 


is  mad,  she  may  have  tender  reminls 
cences,  and  for  a  mad  woman  to  sln_ 
is  no  more  absurd  than  to  find  a  sane 
one  singing  Instead  of  speaking.  Mr. 
Martens  sensibly  says  that  a  modern 
rendering  of  "Norma."  for  Instance,  is 
apt  to  lose  in  dramatic  Intensity,  for  in. 


about  Marl 

Wagner's  Indebtedness  tor  - 

to  Marsehner's  "Templer  i 
In  Mr.  Moderwell  s  esllmat 
operas  named  in  the  10th  chapter  H 
necessarily  follows  the  opinions  o 
others.  Ts  that  superb  work,  "The  Dam 
nation  of  Faust."  distinguished  b; 
Berlioz's  mastery  of  counterpoint"* 
(Page  381.)  His  concluding  lines  - 
more  to  the  point: 


'Berlioz's  music  ad- 


mits of  no  compromise. 


rather  It  must 


know  how  Bach  was  greatly  infiuehced|,th<,se  Italian  operas  tl)e  singer  ^.aa  ex. 
by  this   organist  of  Lubeck.     Messrs.|ipected    to   lnfllse   dramatic  force 


Schweitzer  and  Riemann  may  say  this 
or  that  in  disparagement  of  Buxtehude: 
A  close  student  of  his  organ  works  will 
marvel  at  his  originality,  his  technical 
skill,  his  poetic  fancy.  There  are  meas- 
ures in  one  of  his  chaconnes  for  organ 
that  one  would  swear  were  taken  from 
Schumann.  As  for  Bach's  clavichord 
music,  beautiful  as  some  of  it  is,  ad* 
mirable  as  Is  "The  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord"— and  it  may  be  here  said 
that  the  great  majority  of  pianists  play- 
ing in  public  prefer  thunderous  tran- 
scriptions of  his  organ  pieces  to  the 
music  that  might  legitimately  be 
played— there  is  a  poesy,  a  subtlety  in 
Couperin's  music  that  to  some  is  more 
musical  than  the  florid  formalism  of 
the  German.  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor 
Is  duly  extolled  by  Mr.  Hali,  but  there 
Is  no  mention  of  tne  fact  that  many 
pages  of  it  were  taken  by  Bach  from 
other  of  his  compositions,  music  that 
was  either  more  secular  or  in  some  In- 


meaning  into  broad  and  flowing  melo 
dies 

Auber  Is  shabbily  treated  by  Mr.  Mar 
jtens,  the  two  chief  operas  of  Herold  ar 
mot  even  mentioned:  "Pre  aux  Clercs' 
and  "Zampa."  Is  "Fra  Diavolo"  really 
the  most  significant  of  Auber's  operas- 
comiques?  How  about  "Le  Domino 
Nolr,"  "Crown  Diamonds"  and  others 
that  might  be  named?  Mr.  Martens'  use 
of  the  word  "spiritual"  (page  212)  in 
connection  with  Auber's  music  leads 
one  to  infer  that  In  reading  French  he 
failed  to  group  the  meaning  of  "esprit." 
Auber,  the  least  spiritual  of  men  in  life 
and  music,  certainly  was  gifted  with 
"esprit." 

Mr.  Moderwell  Is  an  entertaining 
writer,  a  man  of  letters  with  imagina- 
tion, one  that  has  something  to  say  for 
himself.  He  realizes  that  the  composer 
{is,  as  a  rule,  a  man  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, influenced  by  contemporary  condi- 
tions.   And  so  the  opening  pages  of  his 


i  stances  wholly  foreign  to  the  text  of;  study  of  the  romantic  movement  are 
/  the  mass.  '  admirable.    When  It  comes  to  critical 

The   second   volume   Is   divided   into  opinions—?  How  does  the  old  story  go? 
I three  parts.    The  Classic  Ideal  (includ-     Said  Mr.  George  Moore  to  Mr.  Andrew 
•  Ing  these  chapters:  the  Regeneration  of  /Lang,  "I  like  sherry."    "Oh,  do  you?" 
jjthe  Opera  by  Messrs  Saerchinger  and  -answered  Mr.  Lang.  "I  prefer  port?" 
JMartens;  the  Foundations  of  the  Classier.  Mr.  Moderwell  writes  about  the  Ger- 
I Period  by  Mr.  Saerchinger;  the  Vien-Uman  romanticists,  Schubert  and  Weber, 
ynese  Classics.  Haydn  and  Mozart,  by!  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  "In 
Messrs.     Bellinger     and     Saerchinger JSpolnt  of  natural  genius  no  composer, 
Beethoven  by  Mr.  Bellinger;  Operatic!  excepting  possibly  Mozart,  excelled"  the 
-Development  in  Italy  and  France,  by^  former.  Rossini  and  Handel  had  genius 
Mr.  Martens.    Part  II.    The  RomantlcJ  as  a  birthright.    Berlioz  had  extraordl- 
Ideal,  with  these  chapters:  the  Roman-i  nary  genius,  but  not  as  an  Inventor  of 
;tic  Movement!  Its  Characteristics  and!  melodies.    And   here   we  run  against 


ts  Growth,  by  H.  K.  Moderwell:  son 
Literature  'of  the  Romantic  Period,  by 
hlr.  Moderwell:  Piano  and  Chamber 
Music  of  the  Romantic  Period,  by  Mr. 
Moderwell;  Orchestral  Literature  and 
'prchestral  Development,  by  Mr.  Moder- 
well: Romantic  Opera  and  fhe  Develop- 
ment of  Chorus  Song,  by  Messrs.  Mar-  j 
Aens  and  Moderwell.  Part  III.  The  Era 
fr>t  Wagner,  with  these  chapters:  Wag- 
ner and  Wagnerism.  by  Benjamin  La- 
hore! ;  Nco-Romanticism:  Branms  and 
•Franck,  by  Leland  Hall;  Verdi  and  his 
^Contemporaries,  by  W.  Dermot  Darby. 

■  Again  i»  there  the  necessity  of  cora- 
Ipllation  in  writing  about  old-time  mu- 
Hsic.    There  comes  up  the  question  of  j 
^research,  sifting  of  opinions,  choice  cf . 
•authorities.    Few  of  those  living  in  this 

■  country  are  familiar  with  music  by 
ors.  Hueiow  ana  x auBie.^Porpora  and  Hasse,  JommdH,  P'c'nU 
6   •,  ot  Ruelow,  not  content  Mhow   many  operas   by   Cluck,  tiieirj, 

Cherubini  has  Mr.  Martens  heard:  how 
manv  operas  by  Salieri  and  Sartl  are] 
known  to  him  by  the  scores?  This  might) 
be  asked  of  any  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Saerchinger  after  a  short  but 
interesting  sketch  of  society  in  the  HJUil 
centurv-and  here  he  might  have  drawn 
from  Casanova-says  that  the  art  of| 
"bel  canto"  would  today  "arouse  only 
wonder,  not  admiration."  This  is 
rash  statement.  Miss  Hempcl  an 
Mme.  Galli-Curci  are  mistresses  of  "be 
canto."  Do  they  excite  only  wonder. 
Mr.  Bonci,  when  he  first  came  to  this, 
country,  was  a  master  of  "bel  canto, 
as  was  Jean  de  Reszke  in  "Tristan 
and  Isolde."  "Bel  canto"  is  not  neces- 
sarily '  the  greatest  enemy  to  artistic, 
sincerity  and  dramatic  truth." 

We  regret  to  find  on  wage  30  the  word 
"bassist"  for  "bass." 

In  the  agreeable  account  of  social 
and  musical  life  in  Vienna,  we  miss  any 
reference  to  Michael  Kelly's  descrip- 
tion of  it.  ■  .  ' 

Did  Beethoven  refuse  "with  horror  to 
unite  music  to  ballet  shows"?  Ts  not 
"The  Creatures  of  Prometheus  In  the 
catalogue  of  his  works?  Handel  In  the 
first  volume  is  accused  of  writing  Has- 
tily for  money;  but  the  letters  of 
Beethoven  show  him  to  be  as  solicitous 
about  terms  and  as  anxious  about  pay- 
ment as  Richard  Strauss  himself.  Mr. 
Bellinger  writes  about  Beethoven  In  a 
strain  of  unbridled  eulogy;  as  a  man. 
not  merely  a  composer,  to  be  put  on  a 
pedestal.  H  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Kreh- 
biel's  revision  and  completion  of  Thay- 
er's biography  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. If  Mr.  Bellinger  were  acquainted 
with  it,  he  would  have  pitched  his 
;  dithyramb  in  a  lower  key. 
,;  Justice  Is  done  to  Rossini  and  Per,1f  P8 
'more  than  justice  to  Meyerbeer.  Mr., 

Marten's  high  estimate  of  "LAfncaine 
lis,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  Donl- 
*,zettl.  as  t-_ 
underestimated:  or  rather  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote  and  the  popular  taste 
are  not  duly  considered.    There  is  the 
stock  allusion  to  the  "mad  scene" ;  t  here 
is  the  conventional  remark  that  it  Is 
••ridiculous  from   the   dramatic  stand- 
point." This  depends  largely  on  how  it 
is  sung  and  acted.    A  "prima  donna's 
J  opera."    Ves,  so  itlstgday,  but  It  was 


the  conservative.  conventional  Mr. 
Hadow  again  (page  228).  "Hadow  com- 
pares him  (Schubert)  to  Keats."  We 
would  much  prefer  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Moderwell;  nor  are  we  consoled  by  the 
quotations  from  Mr.  Langhans.  The 
characterization  of  Weber  is  graphic; 
still  better  are  the  pages  devoted  to 
Berlioz  and  Liszt,  though  if  the  Countess 
d'Agoult  is  introduced,  why  should 
Liszt's  Princess  Carolyn  be  slighted? 
The  latter  influenced  Liszt's  latter  years 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  unhappl- 
ness  of  Berlioz  was  not  wholly  his  own 
fault,  as  Mr.  Moderwell  would  have  us 
believe.  An  impossible  man  in  certain 
ways,  as  a  musician  he  was  snubbed, 
ridiculed,  neglected  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen until  they  felt  Obliged  after  1870 
to  pit  a  national  composer  against  Wag- 
ner. Was  Mendelssohn  as  a  man  "dls 
concertingly  perfect,"  Mr.  Moderwell? 
Was  he  not  narrow,  prejudiced,  prig- 
gish, envious?  No  doubt,  he  was  as 
moral  as  the  Werther  of  Thackeray's 
verses,  so  offensively  moral  that  he 
was  shocked  by  the  nuns  in  "Robert 
the  Devil"  and  by  poor  little  Zerllna  un- 
dressing in  "Fra  Diavolo." 

Mr.    Henderson    once    said    that  he 
would  not  give  Liszt's  "Lorelei"  for  -. 
dozen    of    Sllcher's.      Mr.  Moderwell 
quoting  this,  adds:    "Some  of  us,  how-, 
•  ever,  would  willingly  give  the  whole : 
body  of  Liszt's  music  for  a  dozen  folk 
tunes  like  Sllcher's."    Tes,  Mr.  Moder- 1 
.well,  as  you  justly  say,  "It  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  individual  preference."  We; 
are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  Mr. 
Moderwell     stating     (page     2S1)     that j 
Loewe's  ballads  have  lived  "in  spite  of  i 
their  feeble  melodic  invention,  by  theii  I 
sheer  dramatic  energy.   Loewe's  ballads  j 
depend  wholly  on  their  words— that  Is, 
their  virtue."    Tut.  tut!    Likewise,  go| 
to!    Does  Mr.  Moderwell  mean  to  say  I 
(page    308)    that    Schumann's  "Krels-I 
lerlana"  was  inspired  by  any  particu-' 
Iar  story  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann?    Soon  ' 
afterwards  he  makes  the  startling  state-) 
ment  that  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  With- 
out Words"  are  "never  heard  on  con- 
:  cert  programs;  their  chief  use  is  still  In 
the  instruction  of  children."    Not  that 
we  value  highly  many  of  these  pieces, 
written  to  order.    There  Is  a  finely  dis- 
criminative   appreciation    of  Chopin's 


come  to  us  or  we  must  come  to  it.  Wei 
have  been  trving  ever  since  his  death  to  ■ 
patch  up  some  kind  ot  middle  course." 

Was  Gounod,  as  Mr.   Martens  Bays.B 
"the    strongest    artistic    influence  InB 
French  music  up  to  the  death  of  Cesarll 
FrancU"?     Mr.-  Martens    thinks  that! 
Thomas's    "Mignon"    Is   an    opera  of 
"great  dramatic  truth  and  beauty'  and 
the  excellent  Dr.  Hansllck  is  called  In  PI 
to  bolster  up  this  opinion.    It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Martens  has  had  thel- 
opportunity    of   hearing*  some   of    the  . 
operas  he  discusses.    Speaking  of  '  Car-  , 
men"  he  ignores  the  opinions  of  Jean 
Marnold   and   Bizet's   latest   and   best  . 
■  biographer.      Gauthier-VIUars.  whosei 
1  biography  Is  not  in  the  list  of  works 
recommended;  neither  is  Prudhomme'st 
authoritative  life  of  Gounod,   nor  thei> 
one  great  book  on  Berlioz,  Boschot's  In 
three  volumes. 
On  page  422  Mr.   Lambord  gives  the 
Idate  of  Wagner's  marriage  to  Cosima. 
"In  which  union  he  found  the  happiness 
which  had  been  denied  to  him  through! 
the  long  years  of  his  unhappy  first! 
I  marriage."      Wagner's  self-sacrificing 
I  first  wife  might  well  have  been  spared 
.this  slur.    Mr.  Lambord  speaks  of  Siefc-R 
Vried,  "born  In  the  following  year."  He 
(neglects,   perhaps  wisely,   to   give,  thel 
precise  date  of  Siegf ried. Wagner  s  birth. 
{  Mr.   Hall's  chapter  on   Brahms  and 
Franck  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
Brahms,  the  man,  is  clearly  portrayed.!] 
and  thereby  characteristics  of  his  music 
.are  brought  home  to  us  with  greater  un-1 
derstandlng.    Mr.   Hall  is  sufficiently 
iprudent   to   write:     "Whether   or  notf- 
Brahms    will    stand    with    Bach  and 
Beethoven  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
composers  It  Is  far  too  early  to  say.lj 
-The  limitations  of  his  character  and  oft 
'his  temperament  are  obvious  and  his  , 
jmuslc  has  not  escaped  them."  There  is  \ 
'a  sane  study  of  Cesar  Franck,  although  j 
iwe  cannot  echo  Mr.  Hall  in  saying  that., 
""The  Beatitudes"  Is  Franck's  master-!] 
(piece.  .  I, 

Next  Sunday  we  shall  speak  of  Mr. 
Darby's  inadequate  study  of  Verdi  and 
'of  volume  <JH.    The  third  volume  intro- 
duced by  Edward  Burlingame  Hill  con-r 
tains  these  chapters:  By  and  After  Cur- 
rents of  the  Romantic  Movement  by 
■Mes8rs.  Saerchinger  and  "C.  C";  Thol 
Russian  Romanticists  by  Ivan  Nabodny.) 
fhe  Music  of  Modern  Scandinavia  by' 
vlr.  Moderwell;  The  Russian  National-jv 

•  sts  bv  Mr.  Nabodny;  The  Music  of  Con- 
emporary   Russia  by  Mr.  Moderwell  u 

'  vlusical  Development  in  Bohemia  and 
~  lungary  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Edward; 

{ilenyi;  The  Post  Classical  and  PoetlCj 
i  Schools  of  Modern  Germany  by  ErnestJ 
-Newman;  German  Opera  After  Wagner  - 
'find  Modern  German  Song  by  Mr.  New-H. 

*  man;  The  Followers  of  Cesar  Franck  byl 
KMr.  Hill;  Debussy  and  the  Ultra-Mod-^ 

-rnists  bv  Mr.  Hill;  The  Operatic  SequelL 
i  to  Verdi  by  Mr.  A.  Walter  Kramer;  The 
"Renaissance  of  Instrumental  Music  Inl 
gltaly  by  Messrs.  Kramer  and  Moder-  y 
Swell;  The  English  Musical  Renaissance] 
Jfby  Cecil  Forsyth. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald : 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Alberto  Randegger, 
,in  London  on  June  5  recalls  a  talented), 
Boston  singer  of  over  20  years  ago.  Asf 
Miss  Louise  Baldwin  she  won  consider- 
able fame  in  concert  and  operatic  world, 
and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  her 
subsequent  career.  After  a  residence  in, 
Italy  she  went  to  London  to  study  underr; 
Cavaltere  Alberto  Randegger,  the  fore-H 
most  musician  and  teacher  of  his  dayJo 
But  marriage  put  an  end  to  ambition.,, 
As  Mme.  Randegger  she  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  hostesses  in  London,!  1 
and  her  home  in  Nottingham  Place  was 
noted  for  its  brilliant  gatherings  notM 
only  of  musicians,  but  of  artists  of  all, 
kinds.    She  was  much  beloved  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  wasR 
especially  kind  to  young  students.  Tol 
those  of  her  own  country  she  was  a 
sterling  friend  and  a  helper  In  times  ofg 
need.    After  hef  husband's  death  in  1911JC 
she  lived  In  Warwick  avenue.  Maida  HUuR 
and  before  her  own  death  she  was  try- 
ing to  arrange  for  her  retufn  to  Boston 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Qulmby.H 
who  survives  her.    Mrs.  Quimby  is  85S 
years  of  age  and  a  wonderful  example* 
of  American  energy  and  spirit.  Though* 
her  heart  is  desolate  by  her  loss,  she  is :, 
able  to  regulate  her  daughter's  affairsl 
and  keep  up  her  correspondence  withw 
friends  all  over  the  United  States.  The  ' 


family  come  from  Union.  Me. 

SOPHIE  OSMOND. 

mu3icf"but   did   Mr.   Moderwell   write,'    I^ondon,  June  25. 


this  sentence  with  a  straight  face:  "Its  j 
persistent  emphasis  of  sensuousness  andt  London 
emotion  makes  it  doubtleds  a  somewhat, 
unhealthy  influence  on  the  nerves  of| 
children"?  We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  . 
Moderwell  point  out  some  of  Schu-|| 
'felicities  of  scoring  which  har-| 


The     Pall  Mall 
Gazette   was  rem- 

Journals  on  Sir    inlscent  on  July  3I 

Herbert  Tree.      with    reference  tol 
the  death  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree.    It  re-j 
p  wTth^thT  romantic  "color  of  his  j  cilled  a  conversation  with  him  on  hisf 
ideas."     His   remarks   on   the.  "legiti-  , ,60th    birthday,     when    he  remarked:! 
macy"  of  program  music  are^ .«x^f    ^  ''.studying  the  words  of  a  poet  has  al-I 

ways  seemed  to  me  ignominious.  Prac-| 


mann  3 


We  should  > 


«■  of  ^'°us  °?.era'  \l\  S^^hOU^vt*.nat,e,the  "supernatural" 


tically  everything  else  one  can  buy; 


read 

hardly    say  that 

music  in  the  last  act  of  "Don  Giovanni 
la  a   "sketch  In  preparation   for    uernonc  cannot  go  jnt0  a  shop  and  bu 
Fretschuetz.'"  an  opera,  which,  bistort-" 
cally  interesting,  as  a  whole  justifies 
the    characterization    of    it    by  JSauit- 
Saens.     The    "sprightly"    Aennehen  Is 
big  a  bore  as  the  Hermit 
I,    saying    a    few  words 


almost  as 
Mr.  Moderweii 


guinea's  worth  of  study." 

Even  at  60,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazet 
he  was  able  to  boast  that  his  menu 
in  later  years  had  actually  improved, 
have  never  vet  felt  any  fatigue  from  t 
i    i iine      I   have  never  becoi 


1 1 


Consciously  older  fnariiw 

Sir  Herbert  was  an  ardent  advocate  of) 
matinees  as  the  best  means  of  compet- 
ing with  theatres  and  music  halls.  He 
once  declared  that  Macbeth  was  the 
heavl.  st  part  he  played.  "Othello  13  a 
kind  of  eatapultlc  strain,  but  Macbeth  Is 
a  level.  long-drawn-out  suffering." 
Taxed  by  London  Ronald  for  beating 
four  in  a  measure  when  Trilby  was 
singing  in  six-eight  time,  "he  begged 
his  audience  to  believe  that  in  beating 
four  to  a  bar — whatever  that  might 
mean — that  Was  due  more  to  his  ar- 
tistic conception  of  the  character  than 
to  any  base  ignorance."  Running  a  the- 
atre was  very  much  like  running  the 
I  Derby  all  the  year  round — "there  was 
wh'p  and  spur  and  Infinite  hope." 

"Thank  heaven  for  Injustice,"  he  said, 
"for  were  there  no  Injustice  In  the  world 
|  we  should  lose  the  luxury  of  scorn, 
which  helps  one  in  the  fight,  strength- 
ens the  muscles  of  ambition  and  sharp- 
lens  the  edges  of  friendship.  It  is  dis- 
appointing to  be  misunderstood.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  must  comfort  ones 
self  with  the  reflection  that  to  be  under- 
stood is  to  be  found  out." 

He  used  to  tell  a  story  about  his 
schoolmaster,  who  told  him  one  day  he 
would  end  his  life  on  the  gallows.  Some 
years  afterwards  the  schoolmaster  saw 
!him  play  Fagin  in  "Oliver  Twist."  He 
(went  'round  to  visit  him  as  he  was  be- 
tting walked  off  the  stage  with  a'  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  said:  "There,  I 
told  you  «o." 

UlnAhls  country  he  happened  to  call  at 

\i.  film  production  studio.  "A  fair-haired 
little  boy  of  5  years  old  approached. 
He  Is,  I  afterwards  discovered,  one  of 
the  most  popular  film  actors.  The  in- 
fant phenomenon  wore  a  long  garment 
on  which  was  sewn  in  large  letters  the 
word,  'Welcome,'  and  coming  towards 
me  with  extended  hand,  at  once  put  me 
at  my  ease  by  saying:  'Pleased  to  meet 
you,  Sir  Tree."  By  way  of  making  con-  j 
verBation  I  ventured:  'And  how  has  the' 
world  been  using  you  these  last  few 
years?'  'With  a  world-weary  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  it  replied:  'Well,  I  guess 
this  world's  good  enough  for  me!'  It  I 
is  a  land  of  many  babies,  but  few  chil- 
dren." 

It  Is  said  that  a  bore  visiting  Sir  Her- 
bert in  his  dressing  room  kept  his  hat 
on  his  head.    "Sir  Herbert  did  not,  ofl 
course,  mind  for  himself,  but  his  pro- 
fessional pride  was  touched.  Without 
any  direct  remonstrance  he  asked  the 
dresser    for  his    hat— the    'topper'  of 
ceremony— and   (he   was  made  up  for 
Antony  at  the  time)  solemnly  put  it  on. 
Thank  you!    Now,'   said  he,   'we  can 
talk  on  level  terms.'  "    Is  not  a  some- 
what similar  story  told  of  Emerson  at 
his  home  In  Concord?    How  a  visitor 
kept  his  hat  on  his  head  in  the  house, 
whereupon    Emerson   put   on   his  own 
hat  and  told  the  visitor  that  they  could 
perhaps  talk  more  freely  out  of  doors. 
I  The  Daily  Chronicle  recalls  the  fact 
ithat  when  Sir  Herbert  played  In  "An  '> 
Enemy  of  the  People"  in  1906  he  fell 
Into  disfavor  because  he  was  suspected 
bf  interpolating  gibes  -at  the  growing 
Liberal  majority.     But  Ibsen  had  put 
[he  words  into  his  mouth:    "The  most  ! 
Jangerous   foe   to   truth   and   freedom  t 
|n  our  midst  is  the  compact  majority.  ] 
^es,  it's  the  confounded  compact  Lib-  | 
eral  majority."     When  Gladstone  and 


I ffplird  Tree  with  a  sweet  sim^nQIHpflMlieartecI  elder  ttoman  taking™  dTeT^nfF 

laimost  robbed  the  remark  of  its  sting,  :  blame  that  should  have  fallen  upon  the 
j'thaCs  right.'  "  /]  flighty  runaway  wife.    All  the  charac- 

ters are   frankly   from  the  stock  pot. 


Tree  were  once  brought  together,  Olad-  | 


stone  asked  the  actor's  opinion  as  to  j 
(the    politics    of    his    profession.      "I  j 
should  think,  sir,  the  actors  are  mostly 
Conservative."     "Dear  me,"  said  Glad-  I 

tone.  "I  wonder  if  there  are  any  ex-  ; 

eptions  to  the  rule?"  "Oh,  I  .should  ■ 
say  that  the  scene  shifters  are  Radi-  j 
cals  to  a  man." 

I   Mr.   S.    R.    Littlewood   in   the   Dally  i 
IChronicle  remarked:    "Those  character] 
jparts  which  Sir  Herbert  himself  quite  j 
sincerely    belittled    because    he  found! 
them  easy  to  do — Svengali,  Fagin,  Fal- 
staff.  Demetrius  in  'the  Red  Lamp'  and 
so  onTare  sure  to  live  (there  Is  no  use 
In  denying  it)  longer  in  our  annals  than 
his  Hamlet,   his  Othelo,  his  Macbeth, 
or  his  Shylock."    We  saw  Sir  Herbert's 
Falstalf  here  and  wonder  at  Mr.  Little- 
wood's  mentioning  it  in  praise.  Mr. 
Littlewood  extolling  Sir  Herbert  as  an  i< 
actor-manager  says  that  he  never  had 
.the  time  to  train  for  a  great  tragic 
[actor.     "He  had  not  the  time  to  study  , 
any    character    profoundly  —  from    the  I 
actor's  point  of  view.     He  lived  In  a* 
ceaseless  whirl  of  conflicting  activities."  , 
•    •    -    Possibly  he  was  the  last  'uni- ; 
versalisf  actor  manager  that  we  shall  . 
see." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  wrote I 
that  he  was  not  a  quick  study.     "To  g 
learn  a  part  was  always  a  serious  effort 
to  him.  and  there  were  many  parts  he 
acted  in  which  he  never  did  succeed  in 
being  letter-perfect.     To  uncertainty  of 
the    words    may    safely    be  attributed 
much  of  that  slowness  of  speech  which 
he  practised  on  the  stase,  and  which  in 
Shakespeare  especially  he  carried  to  ex- 
i  cess.     He  set  an  example  in  it  which 
'was  sometimes  followed  by  almost  the 
wnoie  company,  with  the  result  that  the 
action  of  the  play,  already  overweighted 
by     scenic     and     spectacular  'decor,' 
dragged  all  the  more  heavily.    An  ob-/ 
server    asked :      'Pauses    between  the 
Words,  or'  words  between  the  pauses?' 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  hit  Tree  very 
jhard.    ...    He  began  to  play  Falstaff, 
which  had  been  considered  one  of  his 
best  parts,  and  could  make  only  little 
of  it." 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  wrote  a'  tribute 
to  Tree  for  the  Daily  Telegraph.  He 
gave  this  example  of  his  wit :  "He  hap- 
pened to  t>e  rehearsing  an  unusually- 
self -confident  young  actor.  'Fall  back 
a  little,'  he  said  to  him.  Shortly  after- 
ward Tree  added :  'Step  back  a  little 
farther.'  "If  T  do,"  the  actor  replied,  'I 
shall  tin  completely  off  the  stage.'  'Yes' 


Notes  About  Plays  "T  "  e  Outcry," 
New  and  Old        a  'ome1dy  T,hree 

acts  by  Henry 
and  Stage  People.  James,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Stage  Society  at  the  Savoy, 
London,  on  July  1  and  3.  This  was  not 
the  first  play  by  James  to  be  produced 
In  London.  "Guy  Domville"  did  not  go 
at  the  St.  James's  in  January,  1S95.  "The 
High  Bid,'1  praised  for  Its  phrases  and 
artful  construction,  produced  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March,  1303.  was  played  In  Lon- 
don in  February.  1909,  with  Forbes-Rob- 
ertscn  and  Gertrude  Elliott  in  the  lead- 
ing parts.  Then  came  the  gruesome 
"The  Saloon,"  described  as  "a  combina- 
tion of  ghost  story  and  family  portraits 
legend  brought  out  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Kinsrston  at  the  Little  Theatre  Jan. 
17.  1911. 

The  Stage  said  of  "The  Outcry":  "It' 
nay  be  that  the  Stage  Society  chose 
The  Outcry'  for  possessing  a  certain 
ffo'plcal  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  lden- 
|ity  of  a  famous  picture,  as  in  the  re- 

ent  'Romnoy'  case.  Indeed,  the  piece 
urns  almost  entirely   upon   Art  Crltl- 

Ism  and  its  expounders,  and  possibly 
t  might  have  proved  more  mildly  ex- 

ilara ting 'than  it  did  had  It  been  played 
it  a  brisker  rate  and  with  shorter  waits 
between  the  acts,  full  of  clever  talk  and 
almost  devoid  of  action." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "It  would  be 
unfair  to  call  It  a  'succes  d'ennui.'  Much 
:>f  It  was  quite  delightful.  One  cannot 
pretend,  however,  that  the  Stage  Soci- 
ety did  anything  more  than  a  graceful 
duty  to  a  worthily  distinguished  'Ameri- 
can Englishman'  in  producing  Mr. 
Henry  James's  play.  *  •  *  A  set  of 
characters  analyzing  each  other's  mo- 
tives with  subtle  evasion  of  the  obvious 
land  carefully  concealing  that  anything 
matters  but  a  nice  derangement  of 
phrases  are  delicious  in  the  pages  of  a 
leisurely  novel.  On  the  stage  we  want 
to  know  as  briefly  as  may  be  what  they 
are  after  and  why,  and  when  the  bat- 
tle is  going  to  begin.  But  Mr.  Henry 
James— well,  that  is  just  what  he  most 
agreeably  does  not  want  us  to  know! 
There  Is,  to  be  sure,  just  a  rivulet  of 
story  meandering  through  the  play 
about  a  picture  which  an  English  Ear 
was  tempted  to  sell  to  an  aggressively 
rich  American.  Finally  he  did  not  sei 
it,  but  exhibited  it  in  Bond  street  to 
flout  the  American— who  had  aunoyef 
him  by  offering  too  much.  The  Far 
:hen  presented  it  to  'the  thingumbob.'  I 
nean  the  nation.  Add  a  love  affair  be- 
tween the  Earl's  daughter  and  an  Eng- 
lish art  critic,  who  organizes  an  'out-: 
'cry'  in  the  popular  press  against  Ameri- 
can acquisitions,  just  to  make  th< 
|.\merican  wild.  All  very  choice;  the  art 
:talk  highly  informed,  trimmed  with 
I  Italian  references;  the  newspaper  stuff; 
not  quite  sound,  but  the  Earl's  daugh- 
ter's temperament  very  delicately  done. 
IShe  was  beautifully  played,  too.  by  Miss' 
(Ellen  O'Malley.  with  Mr.  Albert  Rayner 
an  Elegant  Earl ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Caldwell  n 
good  racy  American;  Mr.  William  Arm- 
strong earnest  as  the  young  art  critic." 

The  Times  says:  "It  would  be  a  good 
theatre  play  if  the  theatre  were  what  it 
might  be  and  human  nature,  were  dif- 
ferent and  the  general  public,  bless  it, 
could  come  within  five  miles  of  sharing, 
or  at  any  rate  comprehending.  Henry 
James's  pure  and  perfect  love  of  artistic 
,'constatation'  for  its  own  sweet  sake.  As 
it  is.  the  true  savor  and  smack  of  i[  are 
reserved  for  the  Jacobite,  a  happy  few, 
a  band  of  brothers,  though  perhaps  the 
brothers  are  outnumbered  by  the  sisters. 

•  *  *  His  people  are  decent  in  every- 
thing, save  perhaps  their  wanton  use  of 
the  interpolated  adverb.  But  true  Ja- 
cobites love  even  that,  and,  as.  Swift 
said,  every  man  should  write  his  own 
English.  Henry  James  assuredly  did,  as 
the  players  seemed  to  find  to  their  cost. 
Nor  was  their  trouble  merely  linguistic. 
Henry  James's  people  have  an  air  of 
breeding,  an  exquisiteness  of  taste, 
moral  and  social  taste,  which  are  not  to 
be  successfully  simulated  by  ordinary 
inhabitants    of    this    workaday  world". 

*  •  •  Miss  O'Malley  and  Miss  Pole  both 
succeeded  in  offering  not  merely  de- 
lightful specimens  of  womanhood,  but 
very  plausible  specimens  of  the  particu- 
lar womanhood  catalogued  in  Debrett. 
They  deserved  to  be  addressed,  as  they 
certainly  would  have  been  by  Henry 
James,  ns  'dear  ladles.'  We  can  hear 
him  saying  It  now  and  see  the  little 
bend  of  the  head  and  the  half-gallant, 
half-paternal  smil 


Still  the  varnish  Is  of  good  quality 
there  are  somo  lively  scenes  and  excel- 
lent acting,  and  the  reception  was  of 
the  heartiest.  The  form  that  the  old 
story  takes  Is  that  Lettlce,  a  'wee 
wlfey ,'  should  run  away  to  a  bungalow 
up  the  river  to  spend  the  day  with  at- 
tractive and  unmarried  Vincent.  Un- 
fortunately she  falls  Into  the  stream, 
but  Gcorglna,  her  Sporty  and  widowed 
sister-in-law,  arrives  just  In  time  to 
anticipate  Lettice's  husband,  and  to. 
pretend  that  the  culprit  was  herself. 
The  river  scene,  with  its  reminiscence 
of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  very  sim- 
ilar episode,  is  a  pleasant  little  piece  of 
farce,  and  the  rest  has  plenty  of  agree- 
able touches  and  bright  lines.  It  would 
be  best,  perhaps,  not  to  go  deeper  than 
that." 

The  Times:  "Here  is  one  more  variant 
of  our  old  friend  the  merry  widow,  who 
conceals  a  true  heart  and  all  the  vir- 
tues under  the  smartest  gowns,  per- 
petual cigarette  smoking  apd  a  general 
f riskiness  which  Is  misinterpreted  by 
curmudgeons  as  frivolity  or  worse 
When  her  sister-in-law,  who  is  really 
frivolous,  tumbles  into  the  Thames  In 
compromising  company,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  merry  widow 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  allows  herself 
to  be  compromised  in  the  foolish  lady's 
stead.  And  It  is  entirely  superfluous  to 
add  that  she  Is  rewarded  in  the  end  by 
the  love  of  the  right  man,  while  the 
opposition— represented  by  a  jealous 
prig  of  a  brother-in-law  and  weak- 
minded  dowager— are  driven  in  rout 
from  the  field.  Tou  will  have  read 
variants  of  this  story,  or  seen  them 
acted,  ever  since  novels  were  written 
or  plays  produced;  and  this  particular 
specimen,  unpretentious  enough,  Is 
quite  as  good  as  any  of  the  rest." 

The  Daily  Telegraph:  "In  plot  and 
Construction  the  piece  itself  is  just  a 
little  old-fashioned;  the  dialogue  is 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  wit,  and  the 
istory.  if  possessing  no  pretension  to 
novelty,  carries  one  along  pleasantly 
enough.  Chiefly  lacking  is  that  quality 
of  suspense  essential  "to  the  complete 
success  of  any  play." 
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The  Times  says  that  "The  Outcry"  was  f,,g  roonl 
written  by  James  for  Charles  Froh-' 
man's  Repertory  Theatre.  The  produc- 
tion was  deferred.  After,  the  theatre 
was  no  more  James  turned  it  into  a. 
novel  which  was  never  more  than  a  plav 
thinly  disguised.  "And  now  the  Stage. 
Society  has  presented  the  original  work, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  eould  be  compressed 
into  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage." 


Louis  M.  Parker's  adaptation  of 
Tircelln's  one-act  play  of  the  French 
revolution,  "The  Sacrament  of  Judas,'' 
was  revived  by  Arthur  Bourchier  at  the 
Coliseum.  London,  July  2.  The  Stage 
asks:  "Where  are  audiences  to  see  a 
French  revolutionary  play  in  which  the 
revolutionaries  are  not  gruff  and  ill- 
mannered?" 

Stanley  Houghton's  play  "Hindie 
Wakes"  began  this  month  its  sixth  year 
of  continuous  touring  in  Great  Britain. 

Nina  Boucicault  made  her  debut  on 
the  music  hail  stage  June  25  at  the  Vic- 
toria Palace.  London,  in  Seymour  OOer- 
mer's  "When  the  Clock  Strikes  Nine." 
She  took  the  part  of  an  elderly  woman 
who  becomes  girlish  over  soldier  songs 
played  on  the  gramophone. 

"In  "Daddy's  Girl.''  a  play  in  three 
acts  by  E.  St.  Clair  Forbes  (The  Royal 
Wooiwich,  July  2)  the  young  woman  of 
the   title   has   succumbed   in   the  first 
scene  to  the  wiles  of  the  son  of  a  Sir 
Marcus    Bentham,    "the    Lord    of  the 
Manor  the  owner'of  the  local  munitions 
orks."    This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
jaet  that  his  mother  is  a  German  and 
is  sympathies  are  with  the  Germans, 
e  pol3ons  his  own  child  and  k'lls  the 
ither  of  the  girl  whom  he  betrayed, 
le  is  at  last  killed  in  an  air  fight  with 
allant   Capt.    Freeman.     It  turns  out 
hat    the   slrl    was   really   married  to 
young  Bentham  and   that  Freeman  Is 
the  son  of  Sir  Marcus  by  an  earlier  mar- 
•iage.     Hot  stuff! 

There  is  a  film  play  in  London  based 
on  Sullivan's  song,  "The  Last  Chord," 
an  "impressive  screen  play,  shown  in 
luxurious  surroundings,"  accompanied 
by  an  orchestra. 

Some  of  Louis  Raemaker's  war  car-^ 
toons  have  been  turned  into  tableaux 
lor  charitab!e  purposes  in  London. 

Miss  Doris  Keane,  still  playing  in 
'Romance"— the  piece  has  had  an  un- 
broken run  in  London  for  a  year  and 
more— talked  with  a  reporter  before  go- 
ing to  a  theatrical  garden  party  for 
charity.  She  showed  with  pride  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  addressed  to  her  as 
Cavallini,  "written  for  the  most  part 
by  men  on  active  service."  She  had  just 
received  a  cablegram  from  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  who  thanked  her  for  a 
chicken  broth  recipe.  "I  adore  Mme. 
Bernhardt."  Miss  Keane  also  likes  the 
Boticelli  green  of  the  doors  of  her  dress- 


Pinero's  new  play  is  not  yet  completed 
He  says  of  it:  "It  is  the  simplest  thing 
n  the  world,  with  no  aim  but  to  enter- 
tain, and  on  a  subject  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  war.  Its  action,  in  fact 
akes  place  In  pre-war  ti^e." 
"The  Yellow  Ticket."  put  into  rehear- 
al  in  London  soon  after  the  outbreak 
f  the  war,  was  not  performed,  as  its 
roduction  was  then  considered  inoppor- 
une.  The  objection  no  longer  stands 
It  wi'.l  be  produced  with  Gladys 


"Mrs.  Pomeroy's  Reputation."  a.  new 
play  by  Horace  A.  Vachell  and  Thomas  fnd 
Cobb,    was   orodueert    at   tb»   o„->^-=  f-ooper  as  the  heroine 

ing 

my 
have 

happened  upon  what  may  quite  possibly 
be  a  unique  document,  the  leaflet  an 


"  a'-!  I'd""  nliP^PF'  part  in  Bouci- 
cnult's  drama,  'Wlmeldl  '  .Mr.  Kllwood. 
Mr.  Teesdale,  Mr.  .1  W.  Bradbury  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Buf  tori— names  once  fa- 
miliar enough  were  also  in  the  cif>t. 
The  leaflet  before  me  staj.es  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  performance  were  to  be  de- 
voted 'to  the  relief  of  the  Turkish  sick 
and  wounded,'  while  the  appearance  in 
scenes  from  The  School  for  Scandal'  of 
Miss  Herbert.,  after  several  years''  re- 
tlrement  from  the  stage,  was  also  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Fred  Terry  tells  me  that 
Miss  Herbert  Is  still  olive,  and  that  she 
resides  In  Brighton.  Seeing  that  In  1S78 
she  had  already  been  on  the.  retired  Mat- 
for  some  years,  It.  would  be  Interesting 
to  know  the  age  which  ihis  veteran 
ictress  has  now  attained."— Daily  Tele- 
graph (London).  July  5. 

Fay  Ba  inter  will  have  the  leading  part 
in  Bayard  Velller'a  comedy  "The  Chat- 
terbox." 

The  musical  comedy  announced  as. 
"The  Monte  Carlo  Girl"  will  be  entitled 
"The  Rivieri  Girl."  Sam  B.  Hardy 
will  head  the  cast. 

Marjoric  Rambeau  will  be  the  starf 
•n  "The  Eyes  of  Youth."  by  Charles 
Guerln  and  Max  Marcln. 

Katharine  Galloway,  a  young  so- 
prano from  Louisville.  Ky..  will  be  the 
prima  donna  in  "Have  a  Heart."  which 
Henry  W.  Savage  will  produce  here 
next  month.  We  quote  from  the  N.  Y.*1 
Evening  World:  "An  announcement 
says  she  can  really  sing.  Nevertheless 
she  may  succeed." 

Alfred  Kappeler  has  been  engaged  for 
the  leading  role  in  ^IFair  amd  Warmer" 
next  season. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  will  resume  her  tour 
Sept.  1.  She  will  have  a  new  play  by 
Henri  Cain,  dealing  with  the  war. 

Harry  Lauder  will  return  here  next 
fall  in  "Three  Cheers."  a  revue  that 
was  successful  in  London. 
I  "The  Ambassador,"  a  new  play  In 
four  acts,  by  A.  E.  Thomas  was  pro- 
duced on  July  8  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ernest  Wilkes  took  the  leading  part. 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride."  a  play  by 
Max  Marcin  and  Roy  Atwell  will  be 
produced  in  New  York  next  month  with 
Otto  Kruger.  Jr..  in  a  comic  part. 

"Everywoman"  will  begin  its  eighth 
season  at.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Paula  Shay 
will  have  the  leading  part;  Robert 
Maitland.  that  of  Nobody.  After  a 
tour  in  Canada,  there  will  be  a  revival  ' 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  and  in  New 
York. 

We  are  informed  that  in  "The  Love!*: 
That  Lives,"  a  new  film  play  "featur-, 
ing"  Pauline  Frederick,  "dramatic  action 
has  received  careful  consideration 
throughout"  and  nothing  has  been 
spared  "in  driving  home"  the  enveloping 
gloom  of  the  scrubwoman's  tragic  ca- 
reer." 

"Safety  First,"  a  new  farce  comedy  i'i 
three  acts  by  Ariine  Van  Ness  Hines, 
was  produced  by  the  B.  F.  Keith  Play-  • 
ers  at  Union  Hill,  N.  J..  July  9. 

"The  Target."  a  melodrama  in  three 
acts  by  Samuel  Sh'pman.  was  produced 
at  Atlantic  City,  July  9.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Dramatic  Mirror  wrote:  "Now'  . 
we  have  the  husband  trying  to  win  back 
the  wife,  after  she  has  been  married  to 
another.  The  first  act  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  dramatic  construction  that  has 
been  seen  on  the  Apollo  stage  in  many 
easons.  Barring  a  palpable  anti-climax, 
the  last  act  is  in  fitting  accord  with  the 
opening  act.  However,  it  is  in  the  sec- 
ond act  that  Mr.  Shipman  ponies  a  crop-  I 
per.  The  nucLeus  of  a  big  hit  is  in  the 
script." 

Edward  Emery  will  be  leading  man 
with  Annie  Russell  in  "The  Thirteenth 
Chair." 

"That  Day."  toy  Lou  K.  Anspacher.  i 
was  produced  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  j 
July  22. 

Walker  Whiteside  will  be  a  star  for  a  \ 
term  of  years  under  the  management  of  j  ' 
the  Messrs.  Shubert.    He  will  play  first '  ' 
in   "The  Pawn,"   by  Joseph   Noel  and 
Azellc  Aldrich,  in  New  York  the  latter  . 
part  of  August. 

L!oneI  Braham.  seen  and  heard  here 
In  "Caliban,"- will  play  his  old  part,  the, 
sea  captain,  in  "The  Wanderer." 
I   George  M.  Cohan's  film  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate,"  will  be  released  Aug.  26. 

Otto  Hauerbach's  musical  version  of 
"The  Aviator"  will  be  entitled  "Going 
RJP." 

|  Craven's  rdw  comedy,  "This  WayS*^ 
Out,"  will  be  produced  at  Long  Branch 

Aug.  20. 

Some  film  records  of  happenings  In 
Pctrograd  and  Moscow  during  the  re-  '■  . 
cent  revolt  arrived  in  England.  The  films,  • , 
which  take  about  30  minutes  to  screen," 
depict  events,  both  grave  and  gay.  which 
marked  the  course  of  the  revolution  from 
February  until  May.  They  were  first 
exhibited  in  London  July  9. 


Notes  About 
Operas.  Concerts 
and  Musicians. 


The     Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said  of' 
Mme.  d' Alvarez, 
who  gave  a  recital 


Cobb,    was    orodueert    at    th»    n,,»«„'.    I  ooper  as  tne  neroine. 
London.  Ju./T  Mi8S  W  f  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton  writes:  "Turn 

took  the  part  of  Georglna;  Miss  Lettlce  j°Ve'i  °'d   Programs   in   search  of 
Fairfax,  that  of  Lettice  Uarllest  record  of  Sir  Herbert,  I  h 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Its  joint  au- 
thors have  managed  to  turn  out  a  really 
bright  and  entertaining  play  without 
worrying  Providence  for  a  single  thing 
that   could    very  emphatically   be  de- 

turrlbvdorScb  'de?  eHh?      drama-|This  took  place,  at  the  old  Globe  The-' 

game  at  ellr       T\  V  ,jUSt    ^  °  d  atre  on  Feb.  27,  1878.  and.  as  playgoers 
WfnJ i  5  P  ^e  haVC  th°  oW  have  already  been  told,  the  newcomer. 

e«tev  ^"  r'T?,3  *an'  and  'Degen-  wllo  waa  .billed,  as  >Mr  H  Xree  Brpv. 
crates   theme  of  the  demodee  but  good 1 


nouncing  the  'Grand  Morning  Perform- 
ance'—there  were  no  matinees  in  those 
days— at  which  the  late  actor-manager 
made  his  first  professional  appearance. 


in  I^ondon  on  July  4:  "Like  all  great 
artists  she  varies  both  vocally  and 
[temperamentally,  but  this  time  she  had 
the  fullest  command  of  her  glorious 
voice  and  was  in  a  mood  to  do  justice  to 
!a  wide  range  of  lyric  emotion.  .-.'.•->] 
Dehussy's  'De  Fleurs.'  another  gem. 
was.  marked  as  a  first  performance.  ItJ, 
was  sung  some  years  ago  by  a  lady 
whom  a  certain  journal  described  as 
the  'arch  priestess  of  the  Debussy 
cult'  and  who  chaacteristically  in- 
formed  an  Interviewer  that  it  took  three 
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herj 


months  to  1 

of  which  it  is  one.  We  have  progressed 
since  those  days,  aud  Debussy  is  no 
longer  a  stumbling  block,  though  he  is 
not  always  sunn  with  such  consummate 
ease  as  by  Mme.  d'Alvarez  or  played 
with  such  delicate  finish  as  by 
Accompanist,  Manlio  di  Veroli." 
are  sorry  to  see  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette1 
putting  two  dots  over  the  "u"  Inj 
"Gluck."  and  an  acute  accent  over  the 
"e"  In  "Debussy." 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham  gave,  it  is  saidj 
an  unusually  interesting  performance  oj 
"The    Marriage  of   Figaro"   at  Drurjj 
Lane.  July  11.     "Beaumarchais's  im-j 
mortal  comedy  and  the  ever  youthful 
opera  which  Mozart  based  upon  it  datd 
from  the  eve  of  the  French  revolution] 
but  they  were  a  trifle  too  topical  to  bar- 
presented   in   the  style   of   their  own 
period  and   mediaeval   Spain  seemed  a) 
tonvenk nt  disguise,  much  as  a  mythical 
Fast  disguised  the  up-to-date  satire  of 
TlThe  Golden  Cockerel.'    In  his  produc- 
jjtion  Sir  Thomas  Beecham.  aided  by  one 
■Hugo,  a  delightful  decorative  artist,  has 

■  reverted  to  the  seventeen  eighties. 
Jpaniers  and  all,  and  Mr.   Nigel  Play-i 

■  fair   has   added    the  gesture    of  ther 

■  classic  comedy,  which  attaches  more 
jlmportance  to  grace  and  symmetry  than 
Ito  Vraisemblance.  Realism  in  the  mod- 
Jern  sense. Is  far  too  grpss  for  so  delicate 
la  picture,  but  realism  Itself  Is  a  com* 
Eventton  which  the  eighteenth  century 
■interpreted  in  its  own  way.  The  re- 
uault  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  fascinating 
■sparkling  entertainment,  that  trips 
(along  with  never  a  flagging  moment, 
land  secondly,  a  series  of  charming  stags' 
■pictures,  all  this  being  thrown  in,  as  if 
I  were,  before  we  come  to  the  opera  itself 
Rl— that  is  to  say.  the  opera  as  usually' 
!  presentfd.  Here  a  change  has  been 
jlmade.   In  place  of  reoitativus  which  ares 

almost  bound  to  sound  dull,  the  method 
u  having  passed  away,  we  are  giving  a 
(■  great  deal  of  Beaumarchais's  dialogue. 
I  witty,  ironical,  often  scabreux,  but  nev  — • 

for  a  moment  stupid.  Here  and  mere  - 
L  touch  has  been  added.  One  is  at  the  o»- 
f,  pense  of  Cabinet  Ministers— did  we  no-. 
Hsay  the  comedy  dates  from  the  eve  of  a 
^revolution?    Another  introduces  a  col 

loquialism.  but  what  of  that?  The  main 

■  object  is  achieved.  The  play  lives.  We 
E'are  interested  in  the  people  and  we  have 
V  a  sneaking  admiration  for  that  naughty 

■  count  who  is  so  completely  fooled 
l    On<  London  critic  at  least  puts  Philip 
I  Cathie,  who  gave  a  recital  on  July  11 

I  among   the  four  or  five   violinists  to 

■  whom  "we  look  to  reassert  the  fine  qual- 
i  Its  of  British  playing,  as  compared  with 

j|  that  of  our  frequent  visitors  from 
ill  aboard."  "If  his  reputation  is  not  of 
jj  that  calibre.  It  Is  largely  because  he  has 
Knot  always  been  heard  at  his  best.  Ills 
In  quality  has  been  unequal." 

I  So  excellent  were  the  results  of  the  oral 
m  teaching  of  music  as  displayed  by  some 

|  of  the  Yo'ithfiil  pupils  at.  the  Royal  Nor- 
Hmal  College  for  the  Blind  during  their 

II  exhibition  at  1  he  Morley  Hall,  George 
I!  street.  Hanover  square,  on  Saturday  af- 

■  terooon  (June  3f»)  that  one  could  not  help1 
m  wondering  whether  the  system  might! 
■'not  he  most  profitably  applied  to  chil-f 
Kdren  who  were  pot  so  afflicted  as  these. 
1^  How  many,  for  example,  out  of  a  class 
■of  some  20  ordinary  boys  and  girls  could 
l,  Instantly  name  a  chord  struck  on  the 

•  piano  as  helris  the  second  inversion  of  a 

I  chord  of  the  ninth?  How  many  could 
Bslng  a  diminished  seventh  without  hesi- 

II  tat  ion?  How  many  could  Improvise  an 
If  accompaniment  to  a  melody  that  they 
jji  had  only  heard  twice?  How  many  could 
Rsit  down  at  the  piaroforte  and  play  and 
Bslng  a  setting  of  their  own  of  words 

■  which  had  been  read  to  them  a  few  mln- 

■  utes  before?  These,  and  many  other 
■feats  no  less  surprising  were  performed 

•  by  the  children  whom  Miss  Emily  Lucas 

I  and  Mr.  Horace  Watling  have  been 
Straining  so  well,  and  it  was  impossible 
Knot  to  feel  that  It  must  be  much  more 
■J  entertaining  to  be  taught  music  by  their 

0.  stimulating  methods  than  in  the  cut- 

■  and-dricd  way  much  too  generally  In 
l|  vogue.  it  is  impossible  here  to  give 
Hevon  'an  outline  of  a  scheme  which  it 
Ijtook  Miss  Lucas  and  Mr.  Watling  two 

■  hours  to  explain.  Its  basis,  however, 
HlM*  in  the  Inculcation  of  a  sense  of 
■rhythm  by  a  system-  of  handclapping 
H|  somen  hat  in  the  Daleroze  style:  of 
IJjjpiteh,  which  is  so  well  cultivated  that 
■■when  Mr.  Watling  asked  his  class  what 
■key  he  was  playing  in  they  answered 
■with  one  voice,  "G  minor";  and  of  ln- 
■vention,  so  that  every  i  hild  becomes  Its 
■own  composer.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to 
■create,  even  if  one's  effort  does  call 
■forth  from  one's  teacher  the  comment 
M  ''f  "Moody  and  Sankey,"  as  happened 
■I  once  on  Saturday,  and  the  faculty  is 
M  developed  by  .mearfe  that  often  seem  to 

II  oartake  more  of  the  nature  of  a  game 
■than  of  a  lesson.    To  what  they  may 

■  lead,  however,  was  shown  by  the  very 
■clever  Improvisations  by  the  older  and 
W  more  advancer]  students.  On  Saturday, 
jH  performance,  qua  performance,  formed 
|J|no  part  of  the  scheme,  but  many  of  the 
■pupils  may.  nevertheless,  be  congratu- 
Rflaf»:l  on  the  excellence  of  their  playing. 
U  —London  Daily  Telegraph. 
B_ ;  Edwin  Evans  in  his  fourth  lecture  on 
ttjtbe  Foundations  of  Twentieth  Century; 

1.  Music  (London,  June  ?S)  discussed  Lai- 
s''cr  Day  Academies.  In  the  course  of 
■the  lecture  he  remarked:  "It  Is  doubt- 
|r  ful  whether  any  other  country  could 
■'boast  such  absolute  masters  of  orthodox 
■polyphony  as  Glazounoff  In  practice  and 
1/Taneieff  in  theory."  Progressive  aca- 
■ lemism  seemed  at  the  moment  to  pros- 
ffliiar  more  fully  In  France,  not  merely 
^■jang  the  Francklsts,  but  among  the 


Faure.  however  much  they  might  differ  sented  in  good  English.  William  Henry 
in   other   respects,    conformed    to   this  j  Hurlburt,  as  editor  of  the  World,  was 


type.    The  common  characteristic  was 

loyalty  to  principle,  combined  with  the 
utmost   liberality   in    detail."      In  his 
fifth  lecture   (July  6)   he  said,  "that 
broadly   speaking   the  new   music,  as 
indicated  by  its  present  primitive  be- 
ginnings, promised  to  differ  from  the 
old  chiefly  as  painting  differed  from  line 
drawing.     It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  former  never  superseded  the 
latter.    Logically,  we  must  be  prepared 
i  to  find  in  the  new  music  three  distinct 
/tendencies  complementary  ta  each  other 
|and  sometimes  in  association.  Contin- 
uing the  analogy  with  the  graphic  arts, 
'one  might  compare  the  two  extremes  to 
.  drawing  and  painting,  and  the  middle 
course  to  the  kind  of  painting  that  is 
really  drawing  in  colors.     In  all  three 
there    was    one    common  feature — the 
reassertion  of  polyphony." 
*    Robert  Parker  was  praised  in  London  '" 
for    his    "striking"    Mephlstopheles    in  | 
Gounod's  opera,  "a  performance  on  a 
high  plane  and  conceived  in  some  de- 
tails upon   unaccustomed  lines." 
Those  who  went  to  the  Steinway  Hall 


The   Master  Carter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Doctor,  who  boasts  for  a  sire  a 
Master  Carter  in  his  day,  and  from 
whom  he  learned  to  drive  oxen  as  soon 
as  he  was  big  enough  to  swing  a  good 
stick,   says  there  was  no  "huck"  or 
I  "hush"  in   ox-teaming  parlance  as  it 
Iwas  then  spoken  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
j|The  word  nearest  to  them  was  "hishe," 
pronounced  with  a  long  "i"  and  used 
(chiefly  with  "wo"  to  bring  the  team 
o  a  stop.    If  a  driver  wanted  hie  oxen 


perhaps  even  more  fastidious  in  the  mat- 
ter of  style.  Yet  the  editorial  page  was 
never  more  concise,  lucid,  cogent  than 
it  is  today  in  its  upholding  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Americart  democracy.  Its 
English  is  the  English  of  Swift.  Cobbett, 
Hazlitt  in  its  frankness  and  directness. 


to  stop,  he  said,  "Wo  hishe!"  accom- 
last  night  hoping  to  hear  an  echo  of  the  Ipanied  by  a  gentle  tap  of  the  goad-stick 
great  personality  of  Mme.  Teresa  Car- lon  the  nose.    The  stick  was  used  as  an 


reno  went  away  disappointed,  for  Mme. 
Teresita  Carreno-Blois  has  Inherited 
few  of  her  pianistic  qualities.  She  has  a 
certain  range  of  tone  gradation  which, 
with  foreknowledge  of  the  relationship, 
might  awaken  memories,  ibnt  there  Is 
none  of  that  masterly  rhythmic  decision 
which  gave  to  every  interpretation  by 
the  great  pianist  a  wonderful  vitality. 
When  approaching  a  climax  .  .  .  Mme. 
Carreno  the  younger  relies  on  two  re- 
sources: where  most  pianists  instinct- 
ively quicken  the  pulsation  she  deliber- 
ately slackens  it.  and  drives  the  im- 
pression home  with  an  unusually  pon- 
derous, unimaginative  left  hand.  Her 
program  includes  some  slight  pieces  of 
her  own  composition,  and  an  oriental 
phantasy  by  Sinunlan,  whom  his  name 
indicates  to  be  an  Armenian  composer.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  July  4.  The  Dally 
Telegraph  thought  that  If  she  had  ap- 
,  peered  under  another  name  without  a 
hint  of  her  identity,  a  greater  number 
|  ov  virtues  would  have  been  assigned  to 
her  playing.  "Undeniably  the  young 
artht  is  gifted,  and  we  are  strongly  In- 
clined to  think  far  more  gifted  than  her 
palpable  nervousness,  which  gave  the 
impression  sometimes  of  a  certain  self- 
consciousness,  allowed  It  to  appear." 

After  the  Dally  Telegraph  (June  30) 
patted  Miss  Dorothy  Robson  on  the 
head  for  her  voice  and  sense  of  style 
it  found  fault  with  her  pronounciarton 
of  English  vowels.  "The  final  syllable 
e.  g.  of  "Welcome"  is  no  relation  to 
'comb.'  and  the  'a'  in  'gladly'  Is  the 
first  and  not  the  fifth  letter  of  the 
alphabet." 

A  man  is  generally  made  to  look  his 
best  on  the  stage,  but  it  Is  not  so  with  l-l 
Sir  Edward  Elgar  at  a  matinee.    You  \ 
feel  that  with   his   morning  coat  and 
brown  boots,  he  is  going  to  crown  him-  I 
self  with  a  silk  hat!   He  is  a  handsome 
man  with  a  good  color,  but  the  limelight 
makes  him  pallid  of  hue  and  patriarchal 
of  appearance.   In  the  conductor's  chair  I 
l  he  Is  a  prince,  and  he  ought  by  act  of 
[.  Parl'ament  to  be  compelled  to  give  a 
performance  of  his  setting  of  the  K!p- 
1  l'ng  sea  songs  daily  for  the  duration  of! 
Ithe  war.  Thev  are  magnificent  — London 
|  Dally  Chronicle.'  The  music  critics  were 
not  so  enthusiastic  about  the  songs. 
I    No  doubt  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  has, 
!  been    overwhelmed    with    opera  scores 
since  his  "ffer  was  made  public  of  x\ 
1  prize  of  £250  for  "one  new  English  operaj 
which  can  be  performed  on  the  stage 
of  Drury  Lane   without  bringing  dis- 
credit  on  the  cause  of  Eng'ish  music."  ' 
This  seems  a  hard  saying.   But  Is  it  not ' 
Infinitely  better  to  be  absolutely  candid, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively  to  face  ; 
the  music,  than  to  go  on  for  ever  as  in 
the  old  days,  and  make-believe?  The 
composer,  at  any  rate,  who  can  produce 
the  opera  that  shall  make  Its  appeal 
knows    perfectly   well    where   to  place 
it,  and  that  is  more  than  his  ancestors 
could   have  said.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, 


| adjunct  to  the  spoken  command  and  as 
it  played  on  different  parts  of  his  body 
told  the  ox  in  what  direction  he  was  to 
move.  The  goad,  a  short,  sharp  brad 
in  the  end  of  the  stick,  was  used  to 
good  purpose  when  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  demanded  it. 

The  title  of  Master  Carter  was  given 
to  men  who  took  charge  of  the  moving  I  more  delightful  and  satisfying  me 


would  not  sjt  down  at  a  wooden  table. 

But  is  a  tablecloth  absolutely  nec| 

essary  to  the  aesthetic  contentment] 

of  one  at  meat?   The  table  may  not 

be  of  mahogany  or  malachite.  Ofj 

humbler  material,  if  it  be  well  pol- 
ished, it  gives  assurance  of  cleanli-l 
ness  and  substantial  fare.    In  tool 
many  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  ini 
some  private  houses,  the  cloth  may 
Sbe  suspiciously  moist    In  those  of  I 
the  second  class,  in  the  fury  of  serv-l 
Sing  and  in  the  reckless  haste  of  those  I 
served,    the    cloth   breaks    out  inj 
blotches  and  blains.   The  late  comerf 
■sees    gravy    stains,    the    rings  off 
glasses,  crumbs  and  more  unsavory 
Bfragments  of  a  predecessor's  repast. 

Charles  Dickens  once  said  that  he 
■judged  of  an  inn  by  the  condition  ofj 
lithe  cruets.   The  tablecloth  is  at  least 
j' as  sure  a  standard. 

What  hardship  is  there  in  dining 
Joff  a  solid  table?    In  old  times  in 
^England,  in  the  days  of  the  three- 
i  bottle  men,  the  most  welcome  mo- 
ment of  the  dinner  was  the  clearing 
jjjfof  the  cloth.    It  led  to  real  talk,  to 
anecdotes,  discussion,  and  evensong. 
In  Hudson  river  towns  there  was  no 


of  buildings  or  other  heavy  teaming 
when  many  yokes  of  oxen  with  their 
drivers  were  employed.  When  work  of 
this  kind  had  to  be  done  the  farmers 
came  with'  their  teams  and  gave  their 
services  to  help  a  neighbor,  knowing 
the  favor  would  be  returned  If  it  were 
required.  The  doctor  recalls  seeing  80 
pairs  of  oxen,  40  pair  to  each  string 
(draw  a  large  house  to  a  new  site.  The 
Master  Carter  stood  at  a  window  in  the 
1  second  story  where  he  could  see  the 
way  ahead  and  the  working:  of  the 
mighty  team.  He  had  a  voice  like  a  I 
trumpet.  When  all  was  ready,  the  first  I 
order  came:  "Put  your  oxen  to  the| 
bow!"  Then  each  driver,  by  gently  tap- 
ping on  the  bodies  of  the  oxen,  urged 
them  quietly  well  against  the  bow.  The 
second  order  came,  a  trumpet  blast: 
"All  move!"  Then  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  shoutings  of  the  drivers  and 
the  gesticulations  of  goad  sticks;  the 
oxen  strained  against  the  bows,  the 
chains  tautened  and  creaked,  and  the 
building  began  to  move.  From  his  out- 
look the  Master  Carter  would  call: 
"Hard  on  the  off  string!"  or  "Hard  on 
the  nigh  string!"  as  the  direction  re- 
quired, guiding  the  team  safely  around 
big  bowlders,  across  bridgeless  brooks 
and  similar  obstacles  to  its  destination. 

The  Doctor  remembers  that  the  hard- 
est thing  for  a  boy  to  bear  in  driving 
an  ox  team  was  the  slowness  of  the 
gait,  so  well  described  in  the  quotation 
at  the  head  of  your  column  today  (July 
18),  and  it  often  made  farm  work  seem 
endless  grinding  toil  to  a  lively  young- 
ster. 


than  "high  tea" — salads,  cold  game, 
brown  bread  toast,  sliced  beef  and 
I;  ham,  lobster  to  be  dressed  then  and 
{{there,  oysters  in  their  season,  sweets 
TJfor  those  that  carea  for  them.  The 
^silver  shone  the  more  resplendent  on 
ithe  dark  table,  which  also  gave  solid- 
ity to  the  house,  the  assurance  of 
respectability  and  pecuniary  respon- 
sibility. 

Better  a  common  deal  table  than 
[oilcloth  or  the  washable  paper  cloth 
substituted  for  linen  by  some  Ber- 
liners.  Nothing  is  said  about  nap- 
kins. Are  they,  too,  prohibited?  At 
pompous  feasts  under  the  Roman 
emperors  each  guest  brought  his  own 
napkin,  or  sometimes  wiped  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  a  curly-haired 
slave  boy.  It  is  strange  that  there  is 
this  excitement  in  Berlin  and  possi- 
bly, in  other  German  towns.  Sojourn- 
ers in  Germany,  thirty  years  ago, 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fresh 
bed  sheet  Oftener  than  once  a  month. 
A  change  every  fortnight  was  re 
garded  as  Sardanapalian  luxury.  Phy- 
sicians argued  that  a  weokly  change 
was  injurious  to  health.  Perhaps  in 
the  growth  of  Kultur,  clean  linen  of 
;  bed  and  board  has  become  of  more 
.importance,  and  German  officers 
/  have  given  up  the  use  of  pocket  comb 
.and  brush  at  table  d'hote.  * 


riyJU^O-vIV 


The    Hon.    Henrietta    Lyttelton,  aE 
widow,  recently  went  the  way  of  all  i 

I  At  inopportune  times,  however,  an  oxj  flesh.  Her  last  will  and  testament  I 
would  show  a  burst  of  speed  that  was!  showed  the  survival  of  a  curious  cus-| 
as  exasperating  as  it  was  unexpected.  tom  £he  directed  that  she  should  bet 
It  was  no  slight  vexation,  when,  hold-'  _,   _  ,  _  .  T  ,,r_„f  | 

ing  the  heavy  yoke  over  the  ox.  with  burled  at  Burford,  Salop;    and  I  direct  I 
the  bow  alt  ready  for  his  neck,  to  have  that  when  my  coffin  enters  the  church- [ 
him  bolt,  tail  in  the  air,  at  a  regular  i  yard  there,  the  church  bells  shall  ring 
runaway  pace,  "over  the  hills  and  farl  in  a  jovful  peal  according  to  an  old  I 
,  away."   Tne  slow  plod  of  laboring  oxen'  Salop  custom."    In  the  event  of  these! 
is  associated  in  my  own  mind  with  some  directions  being  carried  out,  she  thenf 
moments  of  agonized  terror  lived  in  my  gave   £20   to   the   rector   and    church-  [ 
childhood.   I  was  B  years  old  and  coast- 1  wardens  for  the  poor.    What  was  the 
ing  down  a  forbidden,  Icy  hill,  which  j  origin  of  the  joyful  bell-ringing?  Dldj 
rushed  pell  mell  into  the  main  street  ot'i  jt  come  from  the  Thyaclans,  who  wept 
ithe  town.    Just  as  I  started  I  saw  an  when  a  child  came  into  the  world  and! 
j  ox  team  heavily  loaded  with  cord  wood  rejoiced  over  death. 

j  toiling  along  the  street  below.  I  did  not  |   

know  how  to  stop  my  sled,  which  was  "By-Bye,  Marcel." 

speeding  faster  every  instant,  nor  had,    It  ,s  Peldom  that  a  man  brings  action 

I  the  skill  to  throw  myself  from  it.    I  '      ,  _    .  .  „_„„u  -„m|,,. 

clutched  wildly  at  dead  grasses,  stick-  against  an  actress  for  breach  of  Promme. 
ing  up  through  the  ice,  which  broke  atf  Remembering  the  words  of  Hazlitt—  lOj 
my  desperate  grasp,  while  on,  on  I  sped  marry  an  actress  for  the  admiration, 
toward  those  slow-trampling  hoofs  thatJ  sne  excites  on  tne  stage  is  to  imitate! 
would  never  pass  by.  They  moved,  how-J  .     .       .      n.-.-h"    he  re-i 

ever,  beyond  my  impact  and  I  struck)  the  ">an  who  bouSht  Puncn  _ne  " 
the  ox  sled  fair  amidships.    Its  timbera  joices,  when  his  imagination  is  cooled,  j 
held,  but  my  brand  new  "Rosy"  wad  at  his  escape.    But  the  Vicomte  Marcel 
wrecked  to  kindlingwood.    The  driver]  Emile  Claude  Vigier  is  a  great  and  in-  j 

hearing  the  smash,  rushed  around  from    „i„im<><l  rlnmnges 

the  other  side  of  the  team  and  sword  glorious  exception.  He  claimed  damages 
at  me  hoarsely.  That  was  more  tharj  from  Miss  Pansy  Smith,  who,  he  said, 
I  could  bear.  I  burst  into  a  wail  ot'  while  playing  at  Drury  Lane,  promised 
tears.  [  to  he  his  wife     The  case  was  tried  in 

The  Times 


In   the   obituary   notices  of  Manton 

'^Marble  there  was  the  expected  allusion 
Jto  the  proclamation  forged  by  Joseph) 
^Howard.  Jr.,  In  the  name  of  President1 
Lincoln  and  published  in  the  World  and' 
the  Journal   of  Commerce.     The  brll-j 
liance  of  Air.  Marble  as  an  editor  was 
duly  acknowledged,  as  were  his  soundi 
knowledge    and   polemical    skill    as  a! 
writer.    But  nowhere  have  we  seen  a] 
reference  to  the  biting  attacks  on  hinJ 
|in  the  "New  Gospel  of  Peace."  the  oncd 
famous  satire  written  by  Richard  Grant 

White,  who  in  a  preface  to  the  collected!      Tn'ig  incident.  so  vivid  In  my  memoryj    °    °  lls  w  e" 
[pamphlets  took  great  pains' to  show  why|  ,  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  our  civil  London  early  in  this  monin 

war!    Truly,  Time  is  no  plodder.  gave  a  delightful  account  of  the_prc 

THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE.      ceeding.     It'  appears  that  Miss  Pans 
Roslindale  '  foun<l  out  before  it  was  too  late  that  sh 

 a    miTiTF  TJTJ nUTRTTTOW  loved  a  certain  Henry  better  than  sh 

A  TABLE  FRUrllfilllUIN        U.dld  y^rcd  so  she  up  and  wrote  Marc. 

  to  that  effect,  and  like  a  perfect  lad 

The  order  prohibiting  the  use  ov  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  painec 
table  linen  in  hotels  and  restaurantrf.  "By-bye  Marcel,  think  as  kindly  as  yo 
.   .    ..      ..-^Bcan    of    me.".    Marcel    thought  an 

thought  and  at  lost  brought  action.  H 
gave  the  particulars  of  special  damage! 

50  luncheons  at  Iob.  each: 
"5  dinners  at  208.  each: 
20  theatre  tickets  at  Sis.  each 
Taxlcabs,  £10. 
Those   items,    said   counsel.  lnclud« 
rhe  plaintiff's  own  share,  and  he  prol 
ably  had  the  bigger  appetite.  Couns 


he  could  not  have  been  the  author.  Mr.! 
Marble  was  described  In  this  satire  a-s 
"a  so-called  editor  who  had  gained  the] 
World  and  lost  his  own  soul."  The 
World  during  the  civil  war  was  held  inj 
detestation   by   Union  men.     As   that  j 

newspaper  frankly  admitted  In  one  ofJ  0j""Beriin  has  disquieted  the  land-l 

Its  admirable  editorial  articles  a  fewl  lords  wnQ  gay  yaat  they  will  be  un-1 

I  days  ago.   the  World    was  copperhead.  able        serve  meals  to  distinguished^ 

Henoe  White's  attack  and  the  explana-'  guests_dipl0mats,    generals,   aristo  ! 

ton-  notes  that  wcie  intended  to  be  crats  merchant  princes,  visiting  spiesi 

f  t  and  propagandists  of  the  higher  or-' 

as  editor,  prided  himself  |  ^    At  one  restaurant  it  Is  said  that 


damaging. 
Mr.  Marble, 


Were  poiting   oift  Mood   and  treasure 

for  the  plaintiff's  country,  even  more 
than  for  their  own,  the  plaintiff  chose 
to  wast#  the  time  of  12  Englishmen  and 

an  Ennlisn  Judge  on  a  paltry  case.  The 
counsel  had  never  expected  such  an 
action  from  a  member  of  the  chivalrous 

French  people.  His  Lordship  also  gave 
Marcel  a  aide-winder  by  saying  that 
the  bringing  of  the  action  was  out- 
J>ageou3  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
plaintiff  had  suffered  any  damage  was} 
too  absurd  for  words.  Finally  the  ver- 1 
llct  of  the  Jury  for  one  farthing  was 
-ntered,  although  the  foreman  thought 
sum  should  be  less. 


Lawyers'  Fees. 
This  action  reminds  us  of  the  mention 
]n  London  newspapers  of  "the  enormous 
fees"  earned  in  the  case  of  Associated 
Enterprises,  Ltd.,  v.  Brunner,  Mond.  & 
Co.  The  briefs  of  the  two  leading  law- 
yers are  marked  3000  guineas  and  there 
are  two  other  "silks"  and  four  juniors 
receiving  fees  In  proportions.  "The 
total  marked  on  the  briefs  of  counsel 
engaged  In  this  case— a  clear  Issue  be- 
tween two  parties— is  no  less  than  £15,- 
000."  These  fees  would  net  seem  to 
leading  lawyers  of  this  country  "enor- 
mous." On  the  contrary,  they  might 
expect  their  brethren  in  London  to 
wonder  at  their  moderation,  as  Cllve 
said  when  reproached  for  enriching 
himself  in  India. 


Varia. 

There  is  often  loose  talk  about  "the 
vealth  of  the  Rothschilds."  The  will  of 
-eopold  de  Rothschild,  who  died  on  May 
was  recently  in  the  probate  court. 
The  estate  was  valued  at  only  £1,500,000, 
far  as  can  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained." It  is  true  that  he  had  provided 
for  his  wife  In  his  lifetime,  but  the 
■um  stated  would  seem  a  beggarly 
amount  to  some  of  our  captains  of  In- 
dustry, promotion  and  "profiteering." 

The  tablet  placed  on  Chawton  Cottage, 
near  Alton,  Hampshire,  on  July  18,  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Jane  Austen, 
reads:  "Jane  Austen  lived  here  from 
1809  to  1817;  and  hence  all  her  works 
"jtere  sent  into  the  world.  Her  admirers 
%n  this  country  and  in  America  have 
tlnited  to  erect  this  tablet."  Yet  there 
jare  some  who  find  her  novels  slow. 
They  prefer  Chambering  and  Oppen- 
heiming  in  literature.  Even  Mark 
i-ain  had  a  silly  fling  at  Jane. 

ORA  BAYES~~"| 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Pink  pyjamas  for  the  soldiers! 

The  powers  that  be  must  have  remem- 
bered the  conversation  of  President  Mc- 
Klnley  and  Mr.  Willie  Dooselberry  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  as 
■•elated  by  Mr.  Dooley. 

"Ye  shud  be  careful  lv  ye'er  equip- 
ment," he  says.  "I  have  almost  lvry- 
thlng  r-ready,"  says  Willie.  "Me  man 
attinded  to  thlm  details,"  he  says.  "But 
I  fear  I  can't  go  to  the  fr-ront  lmmejet- 
ly,"  he  says.  "Me  pink  silk  pyjammas 
hasn't  arrived,"  he  says.  "Well,"  says 
Mack,  "wait  f'r  thlm,"  he  says.  ,  "I'm 
anxious  f'r  to  ind  this  hor'ble  war,"  he 
says,  "which  has  cost  me  manny  a 
Sleepy  night,"  he  says;  "but  'twud  be  a 
crime  f'r  to  sind  a  sojer  onprepared  to 
battle,"  he  says.  "Wait  f'r  th'  pyjam- 
mas," he  says.  "Thin  on  to  war,"  he 
iiys;  "an'  let  ye'er  watchword  be 
■Raymlmber  ye'er  manners,"  "  he  says. 


It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  women 
writing  of  Princess  Mary  as  "old-fash- 
ioned" in  her  dress,  and  as  "needing 
advice,"  if  you  please.    She  was  more 
than  modern  this  week  when  she  had  an 
airplane  escort  for  her  train  to  Southend. 
But  what  her  critics  mean  comes  simply  , 
to  this:  this  beautiful  girl  wears  cos-" 
tumes  which  reach  the  ankle  and  the  I 
neck;    she   scorns    the    knee-protectors,  i 
which  answer  for  skirts  and  the  waist- fo' 
belts  yoked  to  shoulder-straps  which  areij' 
called  blouses.  She  is  not  old-fashioned;  , , 
she  is  high  priestess  of  a  cult  largely  for-  ("■ 
gotten-jdress  which  combines  grace  and 
beauty    with    modest    dignity. — London 
Paily.  Chronicle.  _________ 

"HOME"  AND  "HOUSE." 


Popul 


ar  Actress  Pleases  Audi- 
ence Greatly  with  New 
Song  Program. 


SEVERAL  OTHER  GOOD  ACTS 


Nora  Bayes,  in  a  new  song  pro- 
F  Uram,  heads  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
['pTheatre  this  week.  Last  evening 
■there  was  a  fair  sized  audience  that 
■was  highly  pleased.  This  act  intro- 
Bduce's  Miss  Bayes  in  a  manner  far  " 
■from  conventional,  and  there  is  a 
Slice  lot  of  byplay  that  takes  its  place 
iSogically  in  the  development.  The 
■program  is  unnecessarily  long  and 
['  an  abridgment  might  be  made  with- 
lout  loss  of  value.  But  it  is  not  yet 
■too  much  to  say  that  this  is  the  best 
^thing  Miss  Bayes  has  brought  us,1 
land  13  a  splendid  outlet  for  her  ver- 
satility. 

I  As  on  previous  visits,  the  actress  leans 
lldecidedlv   to   songs   in   Negro  dialect, 
Iwhich  she  sings  with  fine  imagination 
'\\  and  with  a  keen  regard  for  detail.  Her 
best  number  last  evening  was  her  song 
trip  from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx,  iii- 
Itroducing   many  of  the   types   of  the 
I  .Treat   melting   pot   of   the  metropolis. 
U  Each  type,  introduced  in  song,  was;reP- 
n  resented  to  a  nicety,  and  many  of  the 
characteristics   portrayed   were  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  audience. 

Miss  Bayes  was  assisted  at  the  pia 
bv  Harry  Askt.   Many,  no  doubt,  we 
curious  to  know  her  unnamed  a. .1st *nt 
in  song.  Irving  Fisher   a  youthfu I  and 
agreeable  singer,  who  in  no  smal  1  meas 
:  Ure  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  act 
*    Craig  Campbell,  who  has  won  success 
;  0n  thVmusical  c-edy  sta^  w-  hjart  ^ 
in  a  group  of  songs  ^nt    but  he  and  bad 

SSfSS-S  raU  his^ngs!  though 
gave  P«"u" eave  way  to  over- 


Lobsters,  Clams  and  Fawcett. 

"G.  W.  B."  writes  to  the  Herald 
apropos  of  a  century-old  protest  against 
cruelty  to  the  lobster  in  preparing  it 
for  the  table:  "Which  Is  the  more 
humane,  to  split  a  lobster  open  and 
then  broil  him,  or  to  boll  him  in  hot 
weather  until  he  is  dead?"  This  is  a 
hard  question.  Is  the  lobster  instantly 
killed  in  either  case?  Good  old  "Doc" 
Wiley  five  years  ago  said  that  oysters 
pn  the  half-shell  suffer  untold  agony 
when  they  are  eaten.  "They  suffer  the 
jmost  excruciating  pains  when  you  jab 
them  with  a  fork  and  follow  with  a 
sprinkling  of  salt,  pepper  and  tobasco 
sauce.  .  .  .  It's  a  good  thing  they 
can't  yell  and  jump,  for,  if  this  were 
so,  our  dining  rooms  would  be  full  of 
tragic  moanings  and  shrieks."  Dr. 
Wiley  said  he  should  not  give  up  the 
agreeable  practice  of  eating  raw  oys- 
ters. "I  am  going  to  eat  my  oysters  in 
such  a  way  as  to  safve  them  from  pain. 
One  jab  with  a  fork,  put  the  sauce  on 
quickly,  and  then  gobble  it."  But  the 
true  lover  of  raw  oysters  does  not  need 
the  whet  of  a  sauce.  He  eats  them  in 
their  naked  beauty,  or  with  the  squeeze 
of  a  lemon. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  distin- 
guished student  of  sociology,  once  as- 
sured us  that  hei  had  given  up  eating 
clams ;  for  once  happening  to  pass 
through  the  kitchen  as  his  niece  was 
putting  clams  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water, 
the  squeaks  of  the  victim  rilled  him  with 
indescribable  horror ;  but  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  singularly  sensitive  soul. 

"G.  W.  B."  also  asks:  "How  could 
Henry  Fawcett  throw  cakes  of  soap  to 
a  nightingale,  if  he  could  not  see  him?" 
We  told  the  story,  as  it  has  been  related. 
He  threw  the  cakes  at  the  nightingale, 
not  to  it,  for  he  probably  did  not  expect 
the  bird  to  catch  them.  Nor  did  we  say 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  hit  the  nightingale 
that  disturbed  him  by  singing.  It  was 
in  the  night.  If  he  had  not  been  blind 
he  still  could  not  have  seen  him.  He 
threw  in  the  supposed  direction,  as  any- 
one disturbed  at  night  by  a  yowling  al- 
ley cat  throws  something — it  used  to  fee 
a  bootjack — at  the  supposed  resting 
place.  Mr.  Fawcett,  though  blind,  skated 
and  hunted.  Undoubtedly  he  could 
throw. 

The  defects  of  nature  are  often  won- 
derfully recompensed.  The  blind  man 
that  lived  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  house 
and  taught  his  sons,  played  cards, 
bowls,  shovel  board,  as  well  as  most 
men.  When  he  taught  his  pupils  to  de- 
claim, he  knew  by  their  voice  whether 
they  stood  or  sat  down,  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent gestures  and  situations  of  their 
bodies.  Artemus  Ward  met  out  West 
a  man  that  was  a  remarkable  per- 
former on  the  bass  drum,  although  he 
did  not  have  a  tooth  in  his  head. 

After  all  the  chief  question  is  this : 
Did  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  hit  the  night- 
ingale? 
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were 
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lervobiotheis  in  b.  burlesque 
Duff  y  «»    J^  CtwrnttT,  ven- 

musieal  f c^n**££„„edv  and  Ethel  Burt 
triloquist;  Tom  Kennea  s)ng_ 

iter  and  skater.  .  ,- .  * 


Ox  Teaming. 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 

In  southern  New  Hampshire  ih  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  word 
"hush"  was  used  more  commonly  than 
"haw"  for  turning  a  team  to  port ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  the  older  term.  I 
never  heard  the  word  "huck"  or  "hish" 
used. 

"Wha  hush"  was  much  used  as  the 
command  to  start;  the  "a"  having  the 
same  sound  as  In  "what,"  much  like 
short  "u."  "Whoap"  with  a  long  "o" 
was  often  U3ed  as  a  starting  word,  es- 
pecially when  a  heavy  load  was  being 
handled  by  more  than  one  pair  of  oxen 
or  horses. 

The  movements  of  the  teamster  and 
his  accent  had  much  to  do  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  team,  but  the  supreme  test 
of  training  was  tor  the  teamster  to 
the  rear  end  of  a  long  wagon 
back  it  into  a  narrow  space  by 
word  of  command  only.  I  have  done 
this  many  times  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
and  have  seen  it  done  with  a  six-horse 
team  with  the  driving  reins  tied  up  on 
the  horses'  harness. 

As  to  whip  vs.  goad,  the  former  was 
used  universally  in  the  southern  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  while  the  goad  was 
used  further  north  where  heavy  lum- 
bering was  done,  i  J.  P.  SN'OW. 
West  Somerville. 

Did  the  stone-boat  to  which  oxen  were 
lattached  have  any  other  name?  Some 
of  the  smaller  dictionaries  know  not  the 


An  English  journalist,  quoting  the 
phrase  "formerly  a  governess  in  the 
Gould  Home,"  comments  on  "the 
curious  American  use  of  the  most 
sacred  of  English  words."  He  says 
]that  we  have  never  caught  the  subtle 
jconnotation  of  the  English  word: 
We  use  it  where  an  Englishman 
would  say  "household,"  and  also  for 
the  structure  itself.  An  American 
jhouse-huntiiig  is  "looking  for  a 
home,"  but  an  Englishman  does  not 
feel  that  a  house  is  a  home  until  it 
is  occupied.  "The  'Gould  Home'  to 
lus  suggests  a  public  institution  of  a 
charitable  kind."  The  writer  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  in  America 
we  also  have  "homes"  for  the  help- 
less and  the  poor. 

And  so  through  many  years  the 
English  have  maintained  that  Lire-, 
French  had  no  homelife  because  they 
had  no  word  for  home;  that  chez 
lui"  and  "chez  moi"  were  meaning- 
less. The  English  view  of  French 
life  was  cbrroborated  by  novels 
known  to  Parisians  themselves  as 
"export  literature"  in  which  hus- 
bands are  usually  to  be  found  at 
their  clubs  or  in  the  cafe  and  the 
wives  restless,  disappointed,  pre- 
pared for  adventure.  Yet  anyone 
that  is  really  familiar  with  French 
life  knows  that  the  home  is  as  sacred 
to  the  French  as  to  the  English. 

No  doubt  the  Americans  use  the 
word  "home"  loosely.  Perhaps  be- 
cause so  many  are  doomed  to  live  in 
apartment  houses,  a  separate,  in- 
dividual house  assumes  the  sanctity 
oi  a  home;  hence  the  transference 
Jof  the  term  to  brick  and  mortar. 
Some  one  said  that  there  is  no  home, 
where  the  dwellers  do  not  go  up 
stairs  to  sleep.  There  is  truth  in 
this  saying,  although  there  are 
pleasant  homes  in  houses  of  only  one 
story.  That  anyone  hunting  for  a 
house  is  "looking  for  a  home"  is  not 
surprising:  The  seeker  is  looking  for 
a  house  in  which  he  and  his  may  be 
at  home. 

The  same  journalist  thinks  the 
English  "lodger"  is  preferable  to  the 
American  "roomer,"  and  here  no  one 
will  dispute  him.  Fortunately  he 
does  not  taunt  us  with  that  hideons 
word  "mealer."  Our  word  "boarder" 
is  preferable  to  the  English  shabby- 
genteel  term  "paying  guest."  In  our 
country  the  words  "parlor  boarder" 
and  "hall  bedroom"  at  once  establish 
the  difference  in  price.  In  England 
the  lodger  or  boarder  is  referred  to 
Is  "the  first  floor,"  etc.  The  stranger 
in  Mr.  Jerome's  play  is  "the  third 
floor  back." 

To  some,  home  is  where  the  hat 
is.  The  constant  shifting  from  apart- 
ment house  to  apartment  house  does 
not  give  the  sanctity  of  home  to  "the 
folding-Bedouins  of  the  streets." 
Wandering  servant  of  today  has 
little  pride  in  attachment;  the  elu- 
sive janitor  cannot  justly  be  called 
a  household  retainer. 

!  Mr.  Stanley  Alden  of  Cambridge,  not 
regarding  De  Quincey's  statement  con- 
cerning the  Coleridge-Montagu  quarrel 
fas  authoritative,  refers  those  interested. 
Jin  the  matter  of  a  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion to  H.  D.  Traill's  "Coleridge"  (Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series);  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  article  on  Coleridge  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography1'; 
and  passages  in  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's 
Diary  (June  16,  1S25;  June  15,  1826). 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Bldeford,  Eng. 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  x 

Your  inquiry  in  this  morning's  Herald 
concerning  a  series  of  letters  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale  about  Bldeford,  Eng., 
prompts  me  to  say  that  once  there  was 
a  New  .England  Magazine.   I  think  that 


liberally  contributed  to  by  him.  Its  name 
I  was  not  a  merely  arbitrary  title,  but 
|  truly  signified  the  purpose  of  the  maga- 
zine, which  was  to  deal  with  topics  es- 
pecially relating  to  New  England.  The 
[English  town,  from  which  a  New  Eng-| 
|  land  town  derives  its  name,  would  be  aJ 
[proper  subject  for  treatment  in  such  a 
.magazine.  It  is  an  easy  and  plausible 
|  guess  that  the  articles  sought  for  may1 
be  found  in  that  magazine.  I  have  art!-; 
<les  abstracted  from'  the  magazine  and 
bearing  the  dates  1SB9  and  1897,  which, 
dates  sufficiently  fix  the  period  of  exist- 
ence of  the  magazine. 

EUGENE  B.  HAGAR. 
Boston.  July  25. 


Old-Time  Locomotives. 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  in  "E.  H.  T.'a"! 
|  communication  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
1  Herald  relative  to  "individual  locomo- 

■  tives,"  it  bringing  to  me  memories  of 
I  my  early  railroading  on  the  Boston  & 

■  Worcester  railroad,  beginning  in  June, 
1S61.  and  continuing  until  Jan.  1,  1916.  r 

There  were  several  of  the  locomotives 
I  at  that  period  named  for  animals  while, 
Mothers  were  named  for  various  planets, 
fa  such  as  Mercury,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  oth- 

■  ers.    I  have  a  picture  of  the  Jupiter 
taken  on  the  street  crossing  at  Fram-f 

jdingham;    another,    the    Vietor,  which 
shows  in  addition  the  front  of  "Sim" 
|Twitch*U's  old  hotel  at  Framingham. 
The  Norwich  boat  train  mentioned  by 
:;|"E.  H.  T."  was  drawn  by  the  locomo- 
'jtive    "Worcester."      Its   engineer  was 
f'Bob"  Bibber.    I  was  its  fireman  for  a 
year  preceding  March  .  1865.  when  I  wa3 
jprorooted    to    engineer    and    ran  the 
J"Rocket''  on  the  Newton  train  the  three 
Blast  night  trips  between  Newton  Lo\v<  i 

■  Falls  and  Boston,  with  Stephen  Cate,  I 

■  familiarly  called   "Old  Man  Cate,"  asi 
conductor.   One  day  a  team  was  struck 

►  by  the  engine  with  fatal  results  to  the!<i 

occupant,  and  also  the  horse.      In  his 
gtestimony  at  the  inquest  Mr.  Cate  be-]' 
Bcame  slightly  confused  and  attempted' 
flto  tell  what  the  horse  thought,  when 
Ithe  judge  interrupted   him    and  said, 
"Mr.  Cate,  we  don't  tare  to  know  what 
[the  horse  thought,  we  want  to  know 
what  you  know  about  this  case." 
I    "E.  H.   T."   mentions    the    "Tiger,"  9 
("Elephant"    and   others.    Early   in    1SG6  i 
3  when  a  new  time-table  became  effec- 
Itive  I  was  given  a3  my  run  the  first 
Inight  through   freight  between  Boston 
land  Worcester,  leaving  Boston  at  4:30  9 
j  P.   M.   and  arriving  back  again  at  3  S 
|A.  M.   The  "Tiger"  was  the  regular  en-  j* 
jgine  then,  with  "Bill"  Gaskin,  now  liv- 
ing  at  Pembroke,   as  fireman.  After 
about  three  months  the  "Elephant"  was  3, 
substituted.     On  our  return  trip  from  ; 
! Worcester  we  picked  up  the  milk  cans 
I  at   Westboro  and   Cordavllle  and  left  Sri 
them  at  the  milk  shed  on  Orange  street  "j\ 
mentioned  by  "E.  H.  T." 

I  cannot  state  when  the  ball  signals 
were  established  at  the  crossing  of  the;]' 
B.  &  W.  and  B.  &  P.  roads,  but  duringB 
a  few  months  of  my  early  employment  w 
as  a  fireman  in  1861,  trains  on  either?!' 
road  came  nearly  to  a  stop,  but  pro-Si! 
ceeded  without  stopping,  if  no  train  orfy 
engine  on  the  other  road  was  using  the  j  7 
crossing.     In    the     early    sixties    the ; 
"Leopard"  did  all  the  switching  in  Bos-'?,; 
ton  (the  Grand  Junction  branch  to  Eastfe 
Boston  not  being  in  operation).  Now 
there  are  more  than  20  switching  en- 
gines in  Boston,  Beacon  i>ark.  East  Bos- 
ton and  the  Terminal  station. 

1  would  be  glad  to  show  "E.  H.  T."^ 
my  scrap-book   and  a  "few  locomotive 
pictures.  J.  W.  CHAMBERLAIN,  jh 

17  Wrentham  street,  Dorchester  Centre.  ' 

Did  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  "E.  H.  T." 
ever  read  a  story — "Commonwealth,"  by 
vveston    riolme — published    some  years 
ago  in  the  New  England  Magazine?   It  '-"! 
is  a  story  of  a  boy  living  in  a  house 
built  by  his  father,  a  Boston  physician, 
which  backed  on  the  terminus  of  this  ■ 
Boston  &  Providence  railroad.  The  loco-f*; 
motives  Providence,  New  York,  Pancks.  |? 
a  little  switching  engine  ;  Leopard,  Sweet 
Belled  Sharon,  Foxboro  and  Whistler,  a  j 
"noble  masculine  engine,"  on  the  night 
freight  are  mentioned.    But  the  "Com- 
monwealth" was  the  boy's  delight,  and 
the  story  is  of  young  Brandon's  intimacy 
with   this  engine,   its   fireman,  Martin 
Henry,  and  Cotton,  the  engineer.  The 
story  Is  told   simply  and   delightfully.  ' 
!  Weston  Holme  was  the  pseudonym  of  a 
j  distinguished  and  beloved  physician  now 
!  livine  in  Boston. — Ed. 

'OH,  BOY!' OPENS  I 
THEATRE  SEASON 


Musical  Comedy  at  the  Wilbur 
Has  Charm  and  GraceN 
of  Predecessors. 


MRS.   HIBBARD  WELCOME 


WILBUR  THEATRE  —  "Oh,  Boy,' 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  book  an 
lyrics  by  Guy  Bolton  and  P.  G.  Wode 
house ;  music  by  Jerome  Kerr.  Firs 
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rformanee  in  Host?? 


I  Brlggs,  Gcorse  Budd's  valet  Harry  Quenl? 

{  Jane  Packard  Lillian  Baker 

[  Polly  Andrus  Ann  Austin 

1.11m  Marvin  George  Howell 

I  Georjre  Rudil  Cliarles  Conipton 

I  Lou  Kllen  Carter  Eileen  Wilson 

■  Jackie  Sampson  Helen  Sliiuman 

I  Constable  Slmms  Joe  Allen 

■  Judge  Daniel  Carter  Jack  Raffael 

'  Mr-.  Carter  Stella  St.  Andrle 

|  Miss  Penelope  Budd...Mrs.  George  A.  Hlbbnrd 

f  A  Club  Waiter  Jack  Menitt 

I  The  Boston  theatrical  ;eason  opened 
I:  last  evening  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  with 

"Oh,  Boy,"  fourth  of  the  l'rincess  The- 
atre musical  comedies,  Including  "No- 
body Home,"  "Very  Good  Eddie"  and 
"Go  To  It." 
When  the  play  was  first  given  at  the 
rl  Princess  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb. 
b|  18,  1917,  Miss  Anna  Wheaton  took  the 
part  of  Jackie  Sampson,  while  Justine 
Johnstone,  Edna  May  Oliver,  Carl  Lyle, 
if  Hal  Forde,  Stephen  Maley  and  others 
JC  also  adorned  the  cast.    In  the  present 
""<  production  Jack  Merrltt,  the  club  waiter 
tj  of  the  fiery  locks,  Is  the  only  member 
rj  of  the  original  company. 
r|    "Oh,  Boy"  is  conspicuous  for  Its  de- 
p|  llghtful  music,  rich  in  charming  melo- 
fl  dies,    incisively    rhythmed,  romantic 
c(  duets,  spirited  ensembles.    "You  Never 
il  Knew  About  Me,"  "An  Old-Fashloned 
ti  Wife,"   "A  Pal..  Like  You,"    "Till  the 
Clouds  Roll  By,"  "Rolled  Into  One'"  and 
"Nesting  Time"  are  among  the  beguil- 
ing tunes  that  enliven  a  somewhat  con- 
ventional work. 

1  The  story  is  concerned  with  young 
George  Budd's  predicament  when  forced 
to  explain  the  presence  in  his  rooms  of 
Jackie  Sampson,  a  young  woman  en- 
gaged in  playing  the  part  of  Modesty  in 
"Experience."  George  is  newly  and  se- 
cretly married  to  Sweet  Lou  Ellen  Car- 
ter. When  her  parents  begin  investiga- 
tions Lou  Ellen's  father  proves  to  be 
none  other  than  "Toodles,"  with  whom 
Miss  Sampson  had  spent  riotous  hours. 
George  lies  heroically  and  Miss  Samp- 
son consents  to  play  the  part  of  his 
maiden  and  Quaker  aunt,.  Miss  Pen- 
elope Buddt.  A  comic  constable  on  Miss 
Sampson's  trail  adds  complications,  and 
at  the  end  the  real  Miss  Penelope  Is 
brought  in  to  straighten  matters  out» 
and  indulge  In  a  wild  flirtation  with  the 
demon  rum. 

The  production  has  the  grace  and  sym- 
metry, charm  and  elegance  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  settings,  George  Budd's 
bachelor  apartment  and  the  Meadow- 
sido.s  Country  Club  are  attractive  and  in 
admirable  taste.  The  young  women  of 
the  chorus,  smartly  attired,  are  comely 
[and  spontaneous  In  song  and  action. 
i  The  cast  would  be  Improved  by  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  fine  voices.  Miss 
Shipman,  as  Jackie  Sampson,  displays  a 
whimsical  sense  of  humor,  unfailing 
^good  naturo  and  marked  ability  as  a 
(comedienne  and  eccentric  dancer.  Miss 


AH  'fliiss  DJstyaif  wfien  a  naval  officer  si gned  a  leueP  ~nn  p 

portrait  was  brought  nntT.0V0r  °ar'.  the'  to  the  board>    "Your    affectlonateF  bit  - 

'  °  uiu,|kiu  out  to  be  put  in  it  « 

Borrowing  a  penknife,  she  rushed  tow"   friend  "     Instructed  not  to  do  this 
ards  the  picture  in  spite  of  Mr.  Harry1  again,  he  wrote  "I  am,  My  Lords, 
others    to    restrain  her. 


le  red  I 


Pilcer  and 

from  6fi  thf  PiC,Ure  to™"the  canvas 
kni£  f£ame-  She  then  t,,r«w  the 
knife  to  the  ground,  exclaiming  dra- 
matically  'That  is  what  I  think  of>  the 

wu,         „A.  sceno  for  our  fiend  the 
Historical  Palnter,  not  Mr.  Olchanetzky" 
This  eptsode  in  the  life  of  an  artist 


no  longer  your  affectionate  friend." 
This  recalls  the  ending  of  a  contro- 
versial letter  written  by  John 
Bright:  "I  am,  sir,  with  whatever 
respect  is  due  to  you." 

Why  should  the  writer  of  a  busi- 


tu^J'j  amused  the  crowd  of  peoplel  ness  letter  sign  himself  "Yours  very 

'  truly"?    President  Wilson,  by  thel 
•vay,  is  a  constant  abuser  of  "very" 
n  his  writings  and  in  his  speeches. 
Why  should  it  be  thought  less  fa-, 
niliar  in  addressing  a  woman  to 
ise    the    phrase    "My  dear  Mrs. 
Ioneythunder"    instead   of  "Dear 
Irs.   Honeythunder"?     If  a  hus-! 
and  addresses  his  wife  as  "Dear-' 
st  Jane'  does  it  not  Imply  that' 
•ere  are  other  Janes  more  or  less 
nar  to  him?    Is  the  particulariza- 
ou  really  a  marital  compliment? 


Graveyard  Curiosity. 
It  is  said  that  the  Swedish  (Wm 
ment  has  determined    to    dislnter^the i 
body  of  Charles  XII.  to  find  out  whether* 
be  was  shot  from  behind  or  in  front 
.What  if  the  bullet  went  clean  through \ 
hlnr?  He  is  not  the  first  monarch  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  tomb.   George  IV.  had  I 
tjhe  curiosity  to  look  at  Charles  I.   W.  P. ' 
Frith,  the  painter,  told  Raymond  Blath- 
tvayt  that  he,  as  a  boy  walking  through  | 
the^  cloisters  at  Windsor  one  night  in 
the  Twenties,  caught  sight  of  a  proces-' 
Blon  composed   of  the  sextqn    of  St 
George's  Chapel  with  a  lantern,  two  or 

three  canons  in  their  surplices,  then  the  Richard  Grant  White  years  ago  pro-j 
dean,  and  last  of  all  King  George.  We  tested  against  addressing  a  business! 
quote  Frith's  story  as  related  in  Blattv 


wayt's 
World.' 


'Through  Life  and  Round  thel 
recently  published  in  London. 


firm  as  "Gentlemen"  and  not  "Dear 
Sirs."     "Mr.  Jones  and  Lady"  is 


"I  slipped  behind  a  pillar  and  watched!  Still  seen  on  the  guest  books  of 
what  would  happen.  |  certain  hotels.    No  doubt  the  busi-, 


"They  all  walked  up  to  a  grave  which) 
had  just  been  opened  and.  after  a  mo- 
ment or  so,  the  denn  stooped  down,  and 
he  picked  up  the  head  of  a  man  with 
pointed  beard  and  mustache  and  with 
the  eyes  and  everything  complete  and 
he  handed  It  very  reverently  to  the 
King,  who  took  it  and  looked  at  It  and 
as  he  looked  it  all  seemed  to  crumble 
into  dust  and  nothingness,  and  that  was 
the  very  last  of  the  Martyr  King."  But 
was  it?  Did  not  an  old  verger  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  carry  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  shattered  royal  vertebrae  in 
a  locket  on  his  watch  chain?  A  singu- 
lar taste  one  might  say;  yet  preferable 
perhaps  to  that  shown  by  the  inconsol- 
able German  widower  who  wore  a  hugel 
■  ring  on  his  thumb  with  one  of  his 
wife's  eyes  under  glass  and  richly  I 
mounted. 


Are  You  a  Patriot? 

As  the  World  Wags: 
It  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  many 


t'  Wilson,  a  piquant  and  engaging  Lou  dead  earnest  is  that  person  *ight  there? 
o  Ellen,  has  a  still,  small  voice  which  she)  Jf^    earnest-  ls  that  Person  .  Ight  there? 


jUses  discreetly.  Mr.  Allen's  constable, 
(with  his  Insinuating  cough,  shines 
lamong  the  comic  characters. 


i  Harry  Quealy.  Mrs.  Hlbbard.  warmly 
[welcomed,  played  Aunt  Penelope's 
rdrunken  scene  amusingly  and  with  dls- 
I  tinction.  Mr.  Compton's  George  Budd 
and  Mr.  Howell's  Jim  Marion,  the 
youthful  husband  and  his  more  ex- 
perienced friend,  were  in  the  picture. 
I  Miss  Ford's  dancing  was  a  pleasing 
feature  of  the  second  act.  A  large 
audience  was  amused  and  approving. 

v«V 

iky,  described 


[playing  at*  the  Globe  Theatre,  London, 
land  agreed  to  paint  a  large  picture  of 
Iher  in  oils  to  be  placed  in  the  lobby  of 
J  the  theatre  as  an  attraction  to  the  box 
loffiec.  The  pr)f<»  was  to  be  20  guineas. 
{Although,  after  slight  alterations  made 


ness  firm  are  gentlemen,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lady; 
but  why  emphasize  the  fact?  It 
reminds  one  of  the  sensitiveness; 
of  Mr.  O'Flaherty  as  he  stood,  sus- 
picious, by  the  bar. 

Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the' 
great  majority  of  his  letters  "Yours 
truly."  This  subscription  is  ade-j 
quate;  it  is  significant,  if  the  words 
be  duly  weighed.  Perhaps  Pliny 
the  Younger's  "Vale"  is  still  better;! 
and  Pliny  was  a  cnarming  letter; 
writer  and  a  fine  example  of  the 
Roman  gentleman. 

The  newspapers  publish  daily  recipes 
for  simple  and  inexpensive  dishes  suit- 
American  citizens  who  can  be  extremely '  able  to  the  times,  but  has  any  cook  booK 
patriotic  in  word  but  when  it  comes  to  |  jor  tne  economic  housekeeper  been  pub- 
lished within  a  year?  Some  collector  of 
cook  books,  and  there  are  these  gentle 
maniacs,  may  be  able  to  tell  us.  We  do 
not  refer  to  books  issued  in  favor  of  a 
(sanatorium,  books  describing  the  terrible 
fate  of  those  who  shake  pepper  on  a 
plate  of  beans  or  ruin  their  "innards"  by  | 
salting  an  ear  of  corn. 

The  old  cook  books,  English  and 
French,  are  still  good  reading.  The  In- 
troductory chapters  In  George  Augustus 
Bala's  treatise  are  in  his  best  vein,  but 
the  recipes  are  only  for  large  and  ex- 
travagant households.  How  many  know 
the  cook  book  of  Dumas,  the  elder? 

Has  there  been  of  late  years  a  reprint 
of  Dr.  Kitchener's  "Cook's  Oracle:  Con- 
taining   Receipts    for    Plain  Cookery, 
Etc..   the  Whole  being  the  Result  of 
Actual  Experiments,  instituted  In  the 
-  Kitchen  of  a  Physician"  (London,  1821)? 
jNo  book  was  ever  written  with  greater 
gusto.     Note   this  introduction:  "The 
following  receipts  are  not  a  mere  mar- 
rowless     collection     of     shreds,  and 
filpatches,  and  cuttings  and  pastings;  but 
I  'a  bona  fide  register  of  practical  facts. 


deeds  you  may  find  them  in  the  back- 
ground. There  are  many  of  these  individ-| 
uals  in  this  great  republic.  When  there  is 
a  patriotic  meeting  or  something  of  the 
Fort  where  you  can  show  your  patriot- 
ism without  danger  they  are  right  there 
to  wave  their  flags  and  yell  "Hurrah!" 
[but  when  it  comes  to  actually  doing 
Something  where  there  is  danger  and| 
where  you  can  help  your  country  in 


Now,  my  reader,  what  are  you?  Are 

you  the  kind  who  Is  patriotic  with  his 

,  mouth,  or  the  kind  who  is  patriotic  in 
Then  there  is  Briggs    young  Budd'S  fleed?    If  are  the  first  "T  k 

"ted    valet,    efficiently    played  byf 


to  stop  It  and  do  that  quickly,  for  the 
public  will  catch  on  sometime,  and  you 
will  catch  It  In  the  neck.  If  you  are 
the  latter,  keep  it  up,  for  sometime  the 
public  also  will  catch  on.  They  will 
honor  you,  and  you  will  catch  much 
braise.  ROBERT  D.  BRIGHT. 
Sandwich.   mm  nd 

"YOURS  TRULY" 

Sir  H  H.  Johnston  has  protested 
aeainst  the  prevailing  custom  of; 
!  signing  a  letter  "Yours  sincerely 
y  DeH  faithfully,  cordially,  truly/^and  =so 


on.  The  French  are  notorious! 
florid  in  their  final  assurances  o£  re 
spect  and  esteem 

1 w 

I  professor,  a  Herr 


The  German, 


ieci    ai  u  official,  a   Herr     ucc      : !  -tut  by  a  perseverance  not  to 

rit»in !L!°  a  Herr    Doctor,    almost     be  subdued  or  evaporated  by  the  ignlf- 
He  reminds, 


d  by  verifsdrT  MUM.  or  & 
hance  for  a  race  down  the 

lane  without  assuming:  the  form  of  a 

frog  or  a  spider;  or  pork  without  being 
etthpr  'goosined,'  or  'lambifled'  and  earns 
and  poultry  in  the  shape  of  crawfish  or 

hedgehogs;  these  travesties  rather) 
show  the  patience  than  the  science  of 

the  cook,  and  the  bad  taste  of  thosel 
who  prefer  such  baby  tricks  to  old  Eng- 
lish nourishing  and  substantial  cookery. 
Wc  could  have  made  this  the  biggest 
book  with  half  the  trouble  it  has  taken 
me  (sic)  to  make  it  the  best;  concentra- 
tion and  perspicuity  have  been  my  aim." 

"A  sucking  pig,  like  a  young  child,  | 
must    not    be   left    for   an  instance." 
Choose  your  lobsters  "heavy  and  lively;  \ 
motion  is  the  index  of  their  freshness. 

"The  true  lover  of  an  oyster  will  have 
some  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  little 
favorite  and  will  never  abandon  it  to  i 
the  mercy  of  a  bungling  operator,  but 
Will  open  It  himself,  and  contrive  to  de-  j 
tach  the  fish  from  the  shell  so  dexter-  , 
ouslv   that  the  oyster  is  hardly  con- 
scious  he  has  been  ejected   from  hie 
lodging  till    he    feels  the  teeth  of  the 
piscivorous  gourmand  tickling  him  to 
death,"  John  R.  Phllpots.  L.  R.  C.  P., 
etc.,  S.   Edin.  J.  P..  etc.  in  his  huge 
work  "Ovsters,  and  All  About  Them    (I  j 
volumes,"  137(1  pp.  London  and  Leicester. 
1890).    quotes   this   dictum   and  adds: 
"Perhaps,  however,  even  Dr.  Kitchener 
did  not  know  that  the  sweetest  morsel 
of  an  oyster  is  the  adductor  muscle." 
Mr  Philpots  found  the  oyster  in  perfec- 
tion at  street  stalls  where  the  stock  was 
small  f>nd  the  sale  rapid.    "The  oyster 
Should  be  eaten  the  moment  it  is  opened. 
If  eaten  raw   with  its  own  liquor  in  the 
undershell.    It   is   well   worth   a  little 
practice  to  leurn  to  ■  open  the  oyster; 
oneself,  for  a  bungling  operator  injures 
our  little  favorite,  and  baulks  the  ex- 
pectant appetite  by  his  unsightly  in-' 
cisions."  . 

To  go  back  to  Dr.  Kitchener,  who,  as 
he  said,  wrote  his  book  with  knife  an* 
fork  in  one  hand  and  his  pen  in  the 
other.  After  giving  a  recipe  for  essence 
of  anchovy  he  makes  this  memorandum:  j 
■  You  cannot  make  essence  of  anchovy 
half  so  cheap  as  you  can  buy  it."  He 
speaks  of  pounded  cheese  and  finds  this 
phrase:  "The  plquance  of  this  buttery- 
caseous  relish."  Here  ls  Michael  Kelly  s  j 
sauce  for  broiled  tripe,  calf-head  or; 
cow-heel:  "Garlic  vinegar,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  brown  sugar,  and 
black  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  each:  stirred 
Into  half  a  pint  of  oiled  melted  butter." 
Did  Mr  Kelly  make  this  sauce  for 
Mozart  in  Vienna,  before  or  after  he 
sang  in  the  first  performance  of  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro"? 

What    would    Careme    have  said  of 
Kelly's  recipe,  Careme  who  wrote:  "It 
was  in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury that  sauces  became  more  velvety.  , 
more  suave"?    It  was  Careme.  who  on 
his  deathbed  made  a  rotary  motion  of  . 
his  arm  and  said:    "And  above  ail  it  is 
necessary  to  shake  the  casserole.  or 
'what  would  Napoleon's  first  cook,  La-  j 
guepiere,  who  died  frozen  in  his  car-| 
riasc  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  have  I 
'  thought,  the  illustrious  and  great  Lague-| 
piere"    It  was  he  that  defined  the  artj 
of  cookery  as  the  ability  to  perform, 
easily  very  difficult  things. 
1    In  "The  Cook's  Oracle"  is  a  descrlp- 
'  tion  of  the  torture  Inflicted  on  a  goose. ; 
that  he  might  be  eaten  alive;  a  blood- 1 
curdling  description.    We  shall  quote  It 
with  some  remarks  of  the  late  Julee 
Claretie  about  duck  a  la  rouennaise. 

An  Old  Saw. 

,    Tolde  not  thy  selfc,   Marcelllnus,  ail  if 
•thou    determlnedst    Borne    welghtie    mat-  i 

ier;  to  live  Is  no  such  great  thing   thy  base 
Igroomes  and  beasts  live  also    but  It  »  » 
matter   of    consequence    to    die  honestly, 
and    constantly.     Remember  how 
t  is  thou  doest  one  same  thing,  to  . 
e    to  drinke,  and  sleepc,  to  drinke  to 
eepe,  to  eate.     Won  aro  ever  Uncessantly 
heeling  In  this  end'.esse  circle. 

A  Fiery  Water 
Was  it  not  Gail  Hamilton  that  wrote  | 


wisel 
long 


mo",  oim  »ugui  ' -  ' '  '  , . i ,_' i , .~.  niuuu   i  , ,  _  duct 

r.-  W*'  .lh*  P*^.™*  ^  1 1  5n°eVSSthe  old  English  abasements 


£5  in  the  show  since     *  t     stjfle  emotion,  when .  a  ■  ~ "^a"„un--'£"  equally  "bn-   f^ly  used  as  a 

ly  reason  I  am  keep-      custom   i  husband  in  con-  M  norta„t ...  t, 


lobby,  and  it  remained  there, 
3  Deslys  refused  to  pay  the  20 
leas,  when  Mr.  Olchanetzky  held!  out 
artistic  palm.  She  said  she  was 
latisfied  with  the  picture.  She  of- 
;d  him  £12.  He  went  into  Court, 
ire  that  her  friends,  looking  at  his 
•k,  said  in  choice  French,  "Tres  joll," 
>n."  When  she  refused  to  give  him 
stipulated  sum,  he  chided  her: 
5u  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
try  to  do  me  out  of  the  money,  and 
i  making  the  money  you  are";  to 
ich"she  answered  with  an  oath  that 
!  had  not  made  £5 
>penod.    "The  on 

i  the  show  open  is  to  keep  the  chorus 
Is  in  work."  Miss  Deslys  In  court 
i"e  her  evidence  "with  animation." 
ook  here,  I  do  not  give  you  any 
ler"  was  what  she  had  said  to  the 
lintiff,  and  she  interpolated,  "when  I 
f  a  thing  I  never  go  back  on  my 
rd."  He  said:  "I  take  the  chance, 
i  a  sport."  When  she  went  to  the 
idio — the  picture  was  done  in  fo^r 
ys:  "He  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  flic- 
re  and  1  did  not  like  to  say.  'Vour 
:Ulre  Is  very  bad,"  1  am  too  polite  to 
y  such  a  thing.  I  said  'I  do  not  like 
b  nose  or  foot.'  "  Asked  in  court  if 
e  had  made  use  of  an  oath,  she  an- 
ered:  "I  never  use  an  expression  like 
■jX.  1  am  a  Catholic,  andfl  am  giving 
on<S5  •  evC/'i'  week.  *.o  me  church.  I 


an  amusing  essay  on  the  total  depravity 
of  inanimate  things?  Fountains  of  sort 
drinks  have  killed  affable  dispensers  and 

Idogdays,  In  defiance  of  the  odoriferous    expectant    customers,    but    bottles  o! 


rous  terrors  of  a  roasting  fire  In  the 


sycophantic  dedication 
scription.    Thus  Hatton  m  a  letter 
to  his  Queen  assured  her  that  ne 
was  her  "Majesty's  sheep  and  most; 
Lund  vassal-"    Sometimes  the  sub  j 
scriptions    were   quaint,   as  . 


and  cal'efacient  repellents  of  roasting,    cologne  water  have  been  reckoned  com- 


and    SUb-.   )boilmg    frying  and  broiling;  moreover,    oaratively  safe  at  the  apothecaries,  or 

the  author  has  submitted  to  a  labor  no    on  the  toilet  table.  , 


down  in  his  book. 
Dr.  Kitchener  dismisses  baking  in  a 


■     *v,«  Virvwpls  of  i    page  and  a  half. 
"Yours  in  the  bowels  oi   .,       ^  ^ 


■Roasting  should  be    When  she  opened  the  door  there  was  an 


Bunyan  s 

Ch[n  New  England  families  of  by- 
gone generations  when  it  was  the| 


don 
meat 
radian 


rtlfe  ^n  .r.^n^th.  x^i  and  fla.es  rushed  ou.  She 
from  its  own  fumes,  and  by  the  d.ed  from  her  *u™8'  .^t0™"'Pa,^;, 
,t  heat  of  a  clear  glowing  fire.  ^^^O^Z?**™^. 


4?rSr  Kr^T^r^e^o? 

e^tS^-IS-   the  Ww^c^yearsjot 
Frying  is  classed 


wife  addressed  her  busband 
versation  as  "Mr.  Clark,"  there  was 
tZ  stiffest  formality  in  correspond- 
ence A  son,  though  he  bad  reached 

;e,  addres 
as  "Respected  Sir."  and  subscr 


man  s 


portant."  In  boiling, 
utes  to  the  pound, 
with  the  inferior  sorts  of  boiling, 
broiling  is  the  poetry  of  cooking. 
"I  should  as  soon  think  of  roasting 
P^nte    addressed  his  father anlmal  aiive,,as  of  boiling  a  vegeta- 
eSU.e*J  and  subscribed  jble  after  It  is  dead/ 

A  turbot  is  better  for    not  being 

<rinhtne  matter  of  sauces  the  imagina-  'UsUal.  The  early  opening  is  not 
tiori  of  cooks  In  their  hunt  for  a  relish  ,v  to  ..try  out"  new  plays,  Witt 

should  be  restrained.    ,  "They  seem  ^to    ^  witnout  muslc.    Certain  musica 


but 


himself    "Your  obedient  son 


matron  signed  herseli :  "Your -duti- 
ful wife."    "Your  obedient  servant 
was  in  common  use  in  official  and 


al«oJn  commercial  correspondence. 
Yet  fn  the  English  Admiralty  there 
was  a  singular  custom  of  signing  all 
betters  Tom  the  Lords  Commission- 
ed to  naval  officers,  even  when  the 


nly  of  wild  whiskerage  but  also  of -oils, 
greases  and  perf^Ci  ttr  hair  and 
aandkerctuefs. 

THE  THEATRICAL  SEASON. 

The  theatrical  season  here  and  in 
New  York  has  opened  earlier  thanj 


in  New  York  are  now  on  the 


lottprs  were  in  reproof,  Your 
brutal  jury  brought  In  a  verdict  for      letters         eriprida  ••     As  the  story 
Olchanetzky.    There  was  also  the      fectionate  Tnenas.  ~ 

goes,  this  practice  was  discontinued). 


^Sv^r^.^SSr.lnK  comedies  that  have  been  su^ee.ful 
everything  that  ever  was  eaten." 

— -es  Bagatelles 
ay  tickle  the 
s,'  who.  leav-  j 
e  the  shadow, 
imsical  meta- 

^^^[SsTcal-  .^contributed  largely  to  the  metn 


However  'les  pompeuses  ffie'thS  Unfortunately  for  the  provincl 
f  'a  ^tmlTZZeTsJ  who", '  leav!  audiences,  and  Boston  is  now  rec 
ngThe0Usranrento°pursue  the  shadow.  oned  by  8ome  managers  as  provi 
nrffer  wonderful  and  whimsical  meta-  fa  orlglnal  companies  tn 
preier  wo  thines    extravagantly  I  ..  c    .    ,°  ...   ,„   th„  m«tr 


expensive  to  those  which  are 


jllent. 


in  whose  mouth  mutton  can  politan 


success  seldom  appear 


me  unless  ao- 


the  towns  visi 


ted. 


Th 


e  pieces  tor  the  mont 


Th  NW 


York  aad  here  are  generally  of  a 

light  character,  with  singing  and 
4anciag,  .with,  a  story  that  doea  not 

perplex  the  spectators.  The  produc- 
tions, as  a  rulo,  are  "pretentious," 
(to  use  the  language  of  press  agents 
|who  by  this  term  mean  "sumptu- 
ous," not  realizing  the  fact  that 
j"pretentious"  rightly  employed  is 
jfar  from  .being  a  complimentary  or 
alluring  adjective.  The  manager  of 
]a  well  equipped  circus  might  as 
well  announce  his  show  as  "a  grand 
monohippic  entertainment." 

Those  who  take  the  drama  seri- 
lously,   too   seriously  perhaps,  de- 
Jplore  the  vogue  of  these  comedies 
Sand  farces  with  music.    But  inan- 
'jagers  know  what  the  great  public 
wishes  to  see  and  hear.    If  there 
i  were  a  corresponding  demand  for 
Jplays    of    importance    by  leading 
dramatists  the  managers  would  at 
once  provide  them.  Here  in  Boston 
within  the  last  dozen  years  excellent 
J  plays   well  acted   have  too  often 
drawn  small  audiences.  Managers 
are,  first  of  all,  business  men.  How- 
ever much  they  personally  may  ad- 
mire plays  of  the  better  class,  they 
]  would  be  foolish  to  devote  them 
| selves  to  the  uplifting  of  the  drama 
J  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  and  the 
bettering  of  popular   taste,  espe- 
cially when  the  great  majority  ol 
I  theatregoers    prefer  '  to    be  idly1 
J  amused. 

There  is,  however,  a  small  body 
of  men  and  women  in  Boston  who 
enjoy  the  better  class  of  plays.  This 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  Mr.  Jew- 
ett's  players.  The  repertory  of  this 
theatre  with  a  stock  company  has 
been  interesting  in  the  main  and  an 
appeal  to  intelligence.  The  purpose 
of  the  manager  and  the  character 
of    the    performances    have  been 
more  and  more  appreciated.    It  is 
[welcome  news  that  this  theatre  will 
|  pursue  the  same  course  this' season. 
■  There  is  promise  of  even  greater  in- 
jterest  in  the  venture.    Whether  it 
,  would  be  wise,  however,  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  plays  by  Shukes- 
I  peare,  as  some  have  suggested,  is 
!  doubtful.    Not  that   his  comedies 
should  be  wholly  neglected. 

Nor    need    the  serious-minded 
shake  their  heads  sadly  over  the 
musical  comedies.    Some  of  them 
furnish   legitimate   enjoyment.  In 
serious  and  stern  times,  the  gayety 
is  a  relief.    Furthermore,  there  is 
"rirfuncement  of  plays  in  lead- 
!  ing  theatres  that  will  compel  atten- 
L «..«/.»  rf.ui  excite  discussion;  later  in 
,  the  season.  ','*<-. 


"La  Traviata"  than  melod 
Uv 


the  former  opera  the  drar 
|of  the  Jester  before  he  enters  his  cot- 
tage, the  scene  between  him  and  Spara- 
fuclle,  the  use  of  the  unseen  chorus  in 
the  last  act:  here  wan  a  new  note  In 
Italian  opera.  Mr.  Darby,  by  the  way. 
describes  Hugo's  "Leirol  s'amuse"  as 
an  "unsavory  melodrama."  He  finds 
signs  In  "Rlgoletto"  which  Indicate  "the 
influence  of  Meyerbeer."  Where? 

Is  the  libretto  of  "II  Trovatorc"  so 
"rambling  and  Inchoate"  as  Mr.  Darby 
and  others  would  have  us  understand? 
lit  was  based  on  a  Spanish  drama  that 
had  great  success  and  not  only  In  a 
[land  where  criticism  of  the  theatre  was 
'keen.  The  libretto  Is  clear  enough,  but 
•ome  one  in  the  fifties  was  perplexed  by 
the  two  babies  and  the  tradition  was 
and  Is  that  the  story  is  unintelligible, 
i  "Verdi  could  not  possibly  have  woven 
a  dramatic  score  of  consistent  texture 
'round  such  a  literary  nightmare."  The 
answer  Is:  He  did.  And  did  ever  writer 
I  Stumble  upon  a  more  foolish  compari- 
son than  that  of  Mr.  Darby  asking  the 
'reader  to  compare  the  Anvil  chdrus 
With  the  Forging  of  the  Sword  episode 
jln  "Siegfried"?  Mr.  Darby  Is  wholly 
I  correct  in  finding  not  a  jot,  not  a  tittle 
Of  Wagner  In  "Alda." 

On  page  498  we  find  this  statement: 
/'Hans  von  Buelow,  with  Teutonic 
emphasis,  has  characterized  the  Re- 
Qulem  as  a  'monstrosity.'  "  Buelow  did 
not  at  first  appreciate  this  noble  work, 
j  But  Mr.  Darby  having  quoted  this 
opinion  should  have  referred  at  least  to 
Buelow's  subsequent  recantation,  his 
apologetic  letter  to  Verdi,  and  the  lat- 
iter's  dignified  reply.  Just  what  does 
\9Sr.  Darby  mean  by  saying  that- the 
I  Requiem  is  "a  complete  contradiction 
I  of  itself"?  "The  odor  of  the  cou- 
lisses rather  than  that  of  the  sanctuary 
i  hangs  heavily  about  it."  Tut,  tut! 
Even  Ferdinand  Hiller,  whom  no  one 
'would  accuse  of  extravagant  liberality, 
pointed  out  in  considering  this  Requiem 
that  because  the  southern  expression 
of  religious  emotion  differed  from  the 
northern  it  was  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily theatrical.  "This  is  Verdi's  only 
Important  essay  in  sacred  music,  though 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  colorful 
and  dramatic  'Stabat  Mater.'  "  Yes 
and  Its  companion  pieces  and  the  "Pater 
Noster"  might  well  be  mentioned. 

"A  five-act  opera  entitled  'Montezu- 
ma,' which  Verdi  wrote  in  1878,  may  be 
passed  over  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  produced  in  that  year  at  La  Scala, 
Milan."  Where  in  the  world  did  Mr. 
'Darby  find  any  authority  for  this  ex- 
traordinary statement?  No  biographer 
of  Verdi  mentions  this  opera.  Further- 
jmore  no  opera  entitled  "Montezuma" 
was  riven  at  La  Scala  from  1778  to  1892. . 
Bee  Pompeo  Cambiasi's  history  of  that 
opera  house. 
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th)e  writer  ever  heard  all  of  the  sever 
mention* — seven,  a  sacred  nuini"  >  ' 
Three  is  a  carefully  considered  esti- 
mate of  Massenet,  although  the  doubt 
whether  "Herodlade"  will  "ever  regain 
its  place  In  the  theatre,"  seems  curious 
when  it  Is  still  In  the  repertoire  of 
French  opera  houses,  and  before  the  war 
In  those  of  Belgium.  Speaking  of  "La 
Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,"  the  writer 
says:  "The  Bkeptlcal  boxholder  of  the 
theatre  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  woman's  role."  A  foot  note  should 
have  mentioned  Massenet's  consent  to 
the  demand  6f  the  adventurous  Miss 
Mary  ftarden  for  the  leading  part. 

Mr.  Nabodny  writes  in  an  authoritative 
manner  about  the  Russian  romanticists, 
beginning  with  the  pathfinders,  discuss- 
ing Glinka  and  Dargomijsky  and  the 
neo-romanticists,  Rubinstein  and  Tschai- 
kowsky. These  pages  are  both  critical 
and  Interesting.  Paying  duo  tribute  to 
Rubinstein's  songs,  unaccountably  neg- 
lected in  these  days,  feeling  a  breath 
of  oriental  romanticism  in  some  of  his 
works,  Mr.  Nabodny  sums  up  the  mat- 
ter: "The  fact  is  he  suffered  from  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  the  German, 
classics,  which  he  did  not  assimilate 
thoroughly,  and  from  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  piano  virtuosi  of  his  age, 
which  absorbed  most  of  his  attention 
and  time.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a 
great  executive  artist  should  acquire 
the  forms  of  those  composers  whose 
(works  he  performs  most."  Excellent, 
too,  are  the  pages  about  Tschaikowsky, 
"a  romantic  poet  -of  classic  pattern,  yet 
wholly  a  Russian,  altogether  introspec- 
tive, sentimentally  subjective  and  eccle- 
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and,  In  particular,  an  ardent,  romantic 
I  appreciation  of  nature. 

"Strauss  has  come  much  nearer  than 
'any  other  composer  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  combined  poetic  and  musical 
form  in  Instrumental  music."  His  fer- 
jtlllty  of  form  is  only  "the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  extraordinary  fer- 
Uillty  of  conception.  No  other  com* 
[poser,  before  or  since,  has  poured  such 
|a  wealth  of  thinking  Into  program 
music,  created  so  many  poetic-musical 
types  or  depicted  their  milieu  with  such 
graphic  power. 

"Strauss  is  at  once  a  man  of  genius 
/and  an  irresponsible  street  urchin. 
[With  all  his  gifts,  something  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  the  artist  of  the  very 
greatest  kind  is  lacking  in  him.  He 
jhas  a  giant  span  of  conception  that  is 
I  rare  in  music;  but  he  seems  to  take 
a  pleasure  In  constructing  gigantic  edi- 
fices_pnly  to  spoil  them  for  the  admiring 
spectator  by  scrawling  a  fatuity  or  an 
obscurity  across  the  front  of  them.  He 
can  be,  at  times,  unaccountably  per- 
verse, malicious,  childish  towards  his 
own  creations.  .  .  .  Always  he  Is  a 
spirit  of  war  with  itself;  sometimes  he 
seems  cursed,  like  an  obverse  of  Goethe's  ■ 
Mephistopheles,  to  will  the  good  and 
work  the  ill.  But  he  has  enriched  pro- 1 
gram  music  with  a  large  fund  of  new] 
Ideas  and  given  it  a  new  direction  and 
a  new  technic  .  .  .  With  all  his 
faults  he  is  a  colossus  of  sorts  (sic)  ; 
he  bestrides  modern  German  music  as 
Wagner  did  that  of  half  a  century  ago 


siastically  fanatic."  Mr.  Nabodny  won-  |ln  wealth  and  variety  of  emotion  and 
ders  why  Tschaikowsky  and  Mme.  von  lin  power  of  graphic  utterance  his  work 
Meek  never  met.  We  had  thought  thai  |as  a  whole  is  beyond  comparison  with 
[this  was  explained  in  the  beginning  ol  tnat  of  any  other  contemporary  com- 
their    correspondence.     "According    tc  P°ser. 

men  who  knew  him  intimately  he  pois-  j  Excellent,  tqo,  Is  Mr.  Newman's  char- 
[oned  himself."  Again  the  old  story  that  acterization  of  Strauss's  operas.  "'Gun- 
has  often  been  circumstantially  contra-  |tram'  is  a  convalescent's  work,  written 
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"We  said  last  Sunday  in  our  review 
Pf  Vol.  H.  in  The  Art  of  Music  series 
Jhat  the  article  on  Verdi,  by  Mr.  W. 
permot  Darby,  is  inadequate. 
I  Mr.  Darby  begins  by  saying  that  as 
toe  world  has  come  to  measure  a  man's 
greatness  by  the  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence on  succeeding  generations,  a  rigid 
Application  of  this  test  would  seem  to 
•xclude  from  the  immortal  ranks  the 
|eommanding  figure  of  Verdi.  "Yet, 
While  it  is  still  perhaps  too  early  to  as- 
certain Verdi's  ultimate  place  in  musi- 
"  eal  history,  there  are  few  today  who 
would  deny  to  him  the  title  of  great." 
Verdi,  if  Mr.  Darby  Is  to  be  believed, 
Was  no  innovator,  no  explorer  of  fresh 
melds;    he   was    "temperamentally  the 
anost  bourgeois  ot  great  artists."  He 
Bounded  no  school,  he  left  no  disciples, 
Jno   imitators.    One  would  think  from 
|Mr.    Darby's    article   that    Verdi  watf 
Iwlthout  influence  on  contemporaries  or 
(followers. 

,    Verdi  influenced  both  contemporaries 
(and  followers.    The  duet  between  the 
High  Priest  and  Delilah  in  the  second 
•  act    of    Saint-Saens's  opera  contains 
allegro  pages  that  might  have  come 
j  straight  from  an  opera  of  Verdi's  middle 
period.     There  is  Verdi  in  operas  by 
Bizet,   Gounod  and  lesser  Frenchmen. 
Verdi's  influence  is  shown  in  operas  by 
Ponchielli,    Puccini,    Franchettl,  Gior- 
jdano,  not  to  mention  other  Italians.  The 
|  German  operatic  school  did  not  wholly 
i  escape  this  influence.     Mr.   Darby,  to 
•upport  his  statement  that  Verdi  was  ' 
temperamentally    "bourgeois" — a  most 
unfortunate    statement — says    that  hew 
|  was  conservative,  prudent,  practical  and 
■elf-contained.    If  ever  there  was  a  fiery, 
{'passionate   soul  in  his  music,   it  was 
Werdi.    Even  Mr.  Darby  admits  that  he 
Hwas    an    "unsophisticated  personality 
dowered  with  robust  sincerity,  with  full- 
Ifclooded  force  .and  virility."    From  the 
ivery  beginning  he  was  more  than  "a 
(delightful  melodist." 


The  third  volume  contains  some  ad- 
mirable articles.  Those  by  Messrs. 
Newman,  Hill  and  Forsyth  are  especial- 
ly worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Hill  con- 
tributes also  an  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume, treating  of  modern  music.  He 
traces  the  influence  of  Berlioz,  Ohopin, 
Liszt  and  Wagner.  He  finds  that  the 
Influence  of  Brahms  has  been  intensive 
rather  than  expansive,  for  Brahms  Is 
I  not  "specifically  modernistic";  -yet 
Reger,  Weingartner,  Glazounoff,  Rach- 
maninoff, Parry  and  some  others  have 
too  evidently  studied  the  music  of 
Brahms.  It  is  well  said  here  of  Dvorak 
that  his  marked  abilities  were  "diffused 
by  falling  a  victim  to  commissions  from 
English  choral  societies,  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  emulate  Brahms.  *  *  *  Ham- 
pered by  a  truly  Schubertian  lack  of 
self-criticism,  his  path  toward  oblivion 
has  been  hastened  by  this  fatal  defect, 
although  his  national  flavor  and  piquant 
orchestral  color  deserve  a  juster  fate." 
Mr.  Hill,  appreciating  the  poetic  and 
national  savor  of  Grieg's  best  music, 
admits  that  certain  mannerisms  and  a 
too  persistent  cultivation  of  small  forms 
have  caused  his  works  to  lose  ground 
rapidly.  We  cannot  understand  Mr. 
Hill's  admiration  for  Granville  Ban- 
tock's  music,  nor  do  we  feel  that  the  in- 
fluence of  "Boris  Godounoff"  formed  the 
"subtile  dramatic  idom"  of  "Pelleas  and 
Melisande."  Catholic  in  judgment  and 
receptive,  Mr.  Hill  asserts  that  Schoen- 
berg  has  •succeeded  in  expressing  moods 
previously  unknown  to  musical  liter- 
ature, and  music  may  encompass  un- 
heard of  developments  in  the  free  con- 
trapuntal direction.  Will  our  traditional 
material  endure?  "Poly-harmony,  dis- 
sonant counterpoint,  and  the  agitation 
for  a  new  scale  are  suspicious  indica- 
tions. Disregarding  the  future,  how- 
ever, let  us  realize  that  the  diversity 
and  complexity  of  modern  music  is  en- 
thralling, and  that  most  of  us  can  read- 
ily endure  it  as  it  now  is  for  a  little 
longer." 

Messrs.  Saerchinger  and  "C.  C."  dis- 
cuss the  by  and  after-currents  of  the 
romantic  movement.  There  are  a  f«w 
words  about  the  precise  meaning  of 
"modern"  as  applied  to  music.  "Bee- 
thoven is  at  times  more  modern  than 
£f  endelssohn.  Bach  is  often  modern. 
'How  modern  that  is!'  we  exclaim, 
time  and  time  again,  while  listening  to 
an  organ  toccata  or  fugue  arranged  by 
Busoni!  But  why  lug  in  Busoni  or 
Stfly  other  disarranger?  Bach  does  very 
well  without  them. 

"For,  while  the  standards  of  the  con- 
cert room  are  much  higher  today  than 
they  were  in  Schumann's  day,  musical 
taste  in  the  home,  which  should  be 
guided  by  those  standards,  has.  if  any- 
thing, deteriorated."  Is  the  latter  part 
of  this  statement  true?  In  this  chapter 
German  musicians  of  the  second,  third 
and  even  lower  ranks,  are  named.  Franz 
Lachner's  orchestral  suites,  we  are  In-  j 
formed,  are  "veritable  treasures  of  con-  ] 


in  the  mood  of  exalted  idealism  that 
convalescence  so  often  brings  with  it  in 
men  of  complex  nature."  The  subject 
of  "Salome"  does  not  disconcert  Mr. 
Newman.  "A  Salome  in  life  would  be 
a  dangerous  and  objectionable  person,  I 
but  then  so  would  an  Iago;  and  as  no  | 
one  calls  Shakespeare  a  monster  of 


dieted. 

Equally  interesting  and  valuable  is 
Mr.  Nabodny's  chapter  on  the  Russian 
nationalists.  "Borodin,"  not  "Borodine," 
is  that  composer's  name  in  English.  Mr. 
Modorwell  discusses  the  music  of  con- 
temporary Russia,  which  has  already 
been  well  treated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch, 

Mr.  Montague-Nathan  and  others.  We  iquity  because  he  has  drawn  Iago  wi___ 
prefer  "Scriabin"  to  "Scriabine."  (zest,  one  can  see  no  particular  justice 

Moderwell's  opening  pages  In  "The  jin  calling  Strauss's  mind  a  morbid  one  i 
Music  of  Modern  Scandinavia"  are  because  it  has  been  interested  in  the  ' 
pleasingly  philosophical  and  ethnologi-  Psychology  of  a  pervert  like  Salome,  j 
cal.  There  is  an  analysis  of  the  Norse,  One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  j 
Swedish  and  Finnish  character  as  shown  fhe  root  of  the  whole  outcry  is  to  be' 
in  their  national  music.  We  do  not  rnundJn  the  prejudice  manv  oeonle  havef 
think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Moderwell  has  kgainst  too  close  an  analysis  of  the  ! 
heard  all  of  the  music  he  describes.  In  bsychology  of  sex,  especially  in  its  more  I 
his  criticism  he  must  necessarily  lean  perverted  manifestations.  One  can  re- (j 
on  others.  For  example,  how  many  op-  fcpect  that  prejudice  without  sharing  it, 
eras  by  Enna  have  been  heard  by  any  but  one  is  bound  to  say  it  unfits  the.) 
American  critic?  Asger  Hamerik,  who  Victim  of  it  for  appreciation  of  'Salome' j 
once  was  busy  in  Baltimore,  is  known  (as  a.  work  of  art."'  As  for  "Elektra,"  f 
in  this  country  by  some  of  his  music;  one  is  left  in  the  end  with  "a  feeling  of  J 
music  by  Carl  Nielsen  has  been  per- jblank  amazement  that  the  mind  that) 
formed  in  this  country;  the  Danish  Lud-  could  produce  such  great  music  as  that 
wig  Schytte's  piano  concerto  and  smallerlof  the  opening  invocation  of  Agamem- 
pieces  have  been  played  here.  Mr.jnon  by  Elektra,  that  of  the  entry  of  I 
Moderwell  writes:  "Of  the  younger  gen-)Orestes,  and  that  of  the  recognition  of, 
eration  in  Denmark  we  are  hardly  justi-j brother  and  sister,  could  be  so  lacking  j 
fled  in  hoping  for  works  of  great  dis-i  in  self-criticism  as  to  place  side  by  I 
tinctlon,  unless  a  possible  exception  may  side  with  these  such  banalities  as  are  ; 
be  made  in  the  case  of  Boerreson.";  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  In  the  opera."  I 
What  pieces  by  Boerreson  led  Mr.  Mo-  ■•There  are  very  few  pages  of  'Ariadne 
derwell  to  except  him?  When  we  come  an(j  Naxos'  that  are  above  the  level  I 
to  Grieg  and  Sibelius,  there  is  of  course!  Df  the  ordinary  GermaTT  kapellmeister,  ■ 
opportunity  for  individual  and  original)  while  that  of  the  mimodrama,  'The' 
opinion.  Legend  of  Joseph,'  is  the  most  preten- 

  .      'tlously  commonplace  that  Strauss  has 

The  chapter  "Musical  Development  in[ever  produced.  If  his  career  were  to  J 
Bohemia  and  Hungaria"  is  written  by;end  now  the  best  epitaph  we  could  find  I 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Kilenyi.  Even  in  £or  nlm  wouid  he  Buelow's  remark') 
the  first  page  we  run  against  a  quota-  apropos  of  Mendelssohn:  "He  began  as  4 
tion  from  the  inevitable  and  hide-bound,a  „enius  and  ended  as  a  talent."  .  1 

W.  H.  Hadow.    In  spite  of  this,  there  is   

valuable  matter  in  the  chapter.  "Thej  It  wouid  be  well  if  these  chapters  by  | 
Bohemian  common  people  seem  really^  Mr.  Newman  could  be  published  sepa-  1 
to  love  music."  Mr.  Mason  might  havel  rately.  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  so  just  1 
quoted  the  saying:  "The  Bohemian)  an(j  discriminative  an  estimate  of  Bruck-  I 
does  not  know  whether  to  bring  up  hi3jner's  symphonies.  "Undoubtedly  he  hast 
son  to  be  a  thief  or  a  fiddler."  Mr.  the  great  hand,  and  at  times  he  can  1 
Mason  finds  that  the  importance  of  the|shake  the  world  with  it  as  Beethoven  did  ! 
Negro  element  in  a  symphony,  a^  with  his.  His  place  is  between  Beet-j 
quartet  and  a  quintet  of  Dvorak  has  hoven  and  Shubert:  With  each  of 


perhaps  been  exaggerated.. 


hands  he  holds  a  hand  of  theirs."  M 
I  Newman  believes  that  the  reputation  of 
th5|  Mahler  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 
and  "Alone  among  modern  German  compos- 
and  ers  he  is  comparable  to  Strauss  for  gen- 
and  eral  vitality,  ardor  of  conception,  ambi- 


Mr.     Ernest     Newman  wrote 
chapters      "The  Post-Classical 
Poetic  Schools  of  Modern  Germany' 
"German     Opera     after  Wagner 

Modern  German  Song."  These  chapters, |tj0n  0f  purpose  and  pregnancy  of  theme 
rich  in  analysis  of  musical  character, |Reger  remained  unaffected  by  thej; 
tempt  quotation  on  almost  every  page.  >changes  everywhere  going  on  In  Euro-f 
Mr.  Newman  begins  by  considering  the; pean  mUsic,  though  in  his  Romanticjj 
post-Beethovian  tendencies  and  thejgUite  "he  coquets  a  little  with  French K 
problem  of  modern  symphonic  form.  (impressionism.  His  output  is  enormous,  [J 
"With  all  his  greatness,  Brahms  was  an(j  aimost  suggests  spawning  rather  U 
not  great  enough  to  be  to  the  symphony  |tnan  composition  in  the  ordinary  sensed 
of  his  own  day  what  Beethoven  was  to  Dj  the  Word." 

the  symphony  of  his.  Brahms  raises  an  j  jt  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  New-II 
excellent  crop  from  the  delta  fertilized  by  !rnan  would  write  most  intelligently  about** 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  as  it  de-  modern  German  song,  especially  the-t 
bouched  into  the  unknown  sea;  but  that  songs  0f  Hugo  Wolf. 

Mr.  Newman  concludes  by  saying  that 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate  German 
music  at  the  present  day  has  come  toj 
the  end  of  its  resources.    "All  the  gre 


was  all.  He  himself  added  nothing  to 
the  soil  that  could  make  it  fertile 
enough  to  support  yet  another  genera- 
tion. *  *  *  None  of  Beethoven's  suc- 
cessors has  been  able,  as  he  was,  to 
fill  every  bar  of  a  symphonic  composi- 
tion with  equal  meaning,  or  to  convey,' 
as  he  did  in  the  third  symphony,  thej 
fifth  and  the  ninth,  the  sense  of  a  drama 


traditions  have  exhausted  themselvi 
Strauss  has  apparently  said  all  he  ha 
to  say  of  value.  .  .  -  Reger  Is  con 
tent  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  his  own  wet 
spinning  for  ever  the  same  music  ou 
that  is  implicit  in  the  music  itself,  andr1  depths  of  his  Teutonic  conscious 
so  coherent,  so  perspicuous,  that  wordsinesg  if  Schoenberg  succeeds  ii 

cannot  add  to  it  in  the  way  of  definite-  gajnl  '    a  permanent  place    in  must 

with  his  'third  manner,'  it  is  certali 
that  all  our  musical  aesthetics  hlthert 
must  be  reconstructed.  .  .  ■  Germaj 
music  can  afford  to  shed-may,  indeeH 
be  compelled  in  its  own  interest  t 
shed-many  of  the  mental  character! 
tics  and  the  technical  processes  tf 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  There  is, 
end  to  all  things;  and  there 


Strauss,  Bruckner,  Mahler  and  Reger 
are  critically  considered,  without  pad- 
ding, incisively.  Thus  of  Strauss's  "Aus 
Italien"  it  is  said:  "Here  and  there  it 
has  the  rude,  knockabout  sort  of  energyj 
that  was  noticeable  in  some  of  th* 
earlier  works,  and  that  in  the  latenj 
works  was  to  degenerate  into  a  mere! 
noisy  slamming  about  of  commonplaces;,! 
but  it  also  shows  much  poetic  feeling,! 


■ 


■Rr 


(which   gives   the  sami 
-A  r\/\  'syllables  of  "rockets," 

I    f\  I  '•  the  words  "red  glare" 

AiilhV history  of  an  art  when  It  is  But  other  versions-  let 


ascend  a  step. I 
"ets  red"  each, 

'  t he ^nart  "of  wYsdom"to  "recognize  that,' ascend  a  step,  and  gives  the  same  note! 

Nietzsche  says,  only  where  there  are,  to  "glare"  as  to  "red".  The  same  two| 
drives  are  there  resurrections.  The  time,  different  forms  of  phrase  apply  to! 
1     Vine  for  the  next  great  man."  ^"bursting   in    air".    .There   are  other 

,  is  ripe  iui  i  ['differences   between   different  editions 

Mr  Hill  writes  sympathetically  andi  that  i  own. 
a'  musician  about  the  followers  of|  The  only  difference  that  I  now  re-1 
Cesar  Franck  and  Debussy  and  the^  member  in  the  words  is  in  the  phrase 
ultra-modernists.  The  study  of  Debussyp<<between  their  loved  homes",  where 
is  an  elaborate  one,  but  the  mattefjigome  e(jitjon3  say  "home", 
itself  and  the  manner  of  presentation?  j  nav0  been  informed  that  someone 
amnlv  warrant  the  number- of  pages.l  pr0poses  to  issue  an  edition  for  children. 
When  Mr  Hill,  speaking  of  Debussy's  from  which  the  dotted  notes  shall  be 
influence  says  that  Mr.  Loeffler  bast  eliminated,  on  the  theory  that  the  piece 
to  '  this  source  we  cannot  agree!  wm  be  easier  to  learn.  I  am  well  aware 
with  him  Mr.  Loeffler  was  at  first  ln-|that  in  these  days  no  child  Is  ever  sup- 
ccd   somewhat  by   Clmbxler.   Lalo  posed  to  do  anything  whatever  that  he 

1  does  not  at  the  moment  want  to  do,  and 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  even  that 
done  for  him.  But  I  submit  that  this 
proposition  to  make  "The  Star  Spangled 
lebussy.  mr.  mi.  »i  Banner"  easier  to  save  children  the 
noriiliarly  happy  in  his  study  of  Vincent  trouble  of  making  an  effort  is  unusually 
vinrtv  Perhaps  he  is  overgenerous  vicious  and  senseless.  In  the  first  place, 
toward  Brunreau.  Mentioning  Charpen-  the  so-called  effort  is  so  trifling  as  really 
"T  ouise"  and  the  introduction  of  not  to  merit  the  word  "effort"  at  all.  It 
i^rLian  street  cries,  he  remembers  would  be  lamentable  to  push  the  whole 
T  nnpn  in'a  "Crls  de  Paris,"  but  says  community  down  to  the  mental  level  of 
noThlng  about  the  remarkable  symphonic  the- few  who  cannot  learn  a  dotted  note. 
S?!f  Z«.  Kastner.     We  do  not  And    the    form    which    these  children 

learn  in  their  childhood   is  the  form 


Jabriel  Faure.  But  his  own  indi- 
viduality was  even  then  strongly 
marked  and  he  had  formed  his  style 
before  he  knew  the  formulas  and  gen- 
of  Debussy.     Mr.  Hill  is 


'1  ode  of  Georges  Kastne 
^  think  that  the  human  interest  in 
"Louise"  is  so  universal  as  Mr.  Hill 
maintains  ;  the  opera  is  Peculiarly  Mont- 
martre ;  nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hill 
when  he  says  that  this  opera  is  more 
accurate  and  illusive  in  its  picture  of 
Bohemianism"  than  Puccini's  "Boheme, 
and  possesses  "far  more  human  depth 
and  emotional  sincerity  throughout. 
"Accurate  and  illusive'''— these  words 
are  here  curiously  joined.  Perhaps  a 
criticism  of  "Louise"  not  without  truth 
Is  that  of  a  fastidious  Boston  composer 
who  said  that  "Louise"  smelt  to  him  of 
onion  soup. 

Mr.  Kramer's  chapter  "The  Operatic 
Sequel  to  Verdi,"  is  written  in  a  rather 
slap-dash  manner.  He  speaks  contempt- 
uously of  the  Italian  librettist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  as  a 
"poetaster";  yet  Metastasio  was  reck- 
oned by  competent  judges  in  those  years 
as  a  true  poet.  See  how  Mr.  Kramer 
disposes  of  Verdi:  "He  saw  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  his  masterpieces,  'Aida,' 
'Otello'  and  'Falstaff,'  more  than  atone 
for  his,  early  operas,  which  have  little 
merit  other  than  their  facile  melodic 
flow."  We  wish  that  Mr.  Kramer  would 


bout 

motoring  all  out  of  proportion  to  his 

regard  for  his  wife's  romantic  yearn- 1 

ings.     "With   a   bride  playing  second |. 

fiddle  to  a  new  motor  car,  it  is  clear  I 
that  tears  threaten  the  harmony  of  the 
wedding-night." 

"Back  Home  in  Tennessee,"  by  Mrs.  1 
F.  G.  Kimberley.  produced  at  Manches-  j 
ter  last  November,  was  produced  in  Lon-  , 
don  July  9  at   the  Elephant  and  the  j 
Castle.  ,  The  Stage:    "That  facile  and 
popular  authoress,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Kimber- 
ley, has  been  turning  her  attention  to 
so-called  heroines,  who.  If  not  exactly 
of  the  'great  unmarried"  class,  are  at 
any  rate    sufficiently    'free'    from  the 
shackles  of  the  accepted  conventions  to  i 
run  away  with  and  have  babies  by,  men  I 
who    are    not    their    husbands.   *  *  *  I 
Why  invest  with  a  halo  of  pseudo-sanc-  fi 
tlty  and  whitewash  with  false  sentiment  J 
a  girl  who  has  gone  wrong  with  her 

'eyes  wide  open?  Yet,  popular  audiences 
who  have  had  so  much  topsy-turvy 
teaching  imparted  to  them  of  late,  seem  I 

J  to  take  kindly  to  such  appeals  to  the 

;  impressionable. " 

I  "For  Those  in  Peril  on  the  Sea,"  a  I 
[drama  by  Clifford  Rean  (Plymouth,  Eng.,  i 
(July  9),  Is  a  homely  tale  of  Cornish 
Ffisherfolk.  Richard  Tregaron  is  a  gam- 
bler, a  forger,  and  untrue  to  dear  little 
.Mavis  Wentworth,  who  eloped  with  him 
and  went  to  Brazil.    There  is  a  rescue , 


which  will  abide  with  them  to  theirpof  a  floating  woman  off  West  Foy.  She 
dying  days.  If  one  generation  of  c'hll-  vis  Mavis.  Her  rescuer,  Paul,  since  his 
Wen  learn  the  emasculated  form,  thatMnerves  are  shaken  so  that  he  cannot 
will  be  the  only  form  that  will  be  Jflsh,  becomes  a  lighthouse  keeper.  Rich- 
known  to  the  next  generation  of  adults.  ",ard  turns  up  and  there  Is  a  quarrel,  In 
and  much  of  the  "kick"  of  the  present  "•  which  Paul  pushes  him  Into  the  sea. 
tune  will  be  permanently  lost.  J  At  the  trial  there  is  evidence  to  save 

Again,  every  child  that  is  ever  going  P  Pa  u»,  and  he  marries  Mavis,  who  turns 
to  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  temple  Lour  to  be  an  heiress. 

of  music  really  must  learn  the  dotted  j  •  "The  Coming  of  Grainger  Halkyn,"  a 
note.  And,  pray  tell  us.  when  can  hej  comedy  drama  in  three  acts  by  James  J.  j 
ever  learn  it  any  easier  than  when  he  isj'Hewson,  was  produced  at  New  Brighton.j 
learning  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"?!;  Eng.,  July  9.    There   is  a  red-headed 


He  can  then  learn  the  dotted  note  with- 
out; ever  knowing  that  he  Is  learning  It, 
and  without  ever  suspecting  that  he  is 
mastering  a  "hard"  problem. 

Boston.  EUGENE  B.  HAGAR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

A  Dramatic  u  may  seem  a 

long  call  from 
Revival  the  political  tur- 

After  the  War  ?  moil  and  world- 
wide strife  of  the  present  day  to  a  con- 


woman  in  it,  notorious  In  France  as  the 
keeper  of  a  gambling  house.  She  turns 
out  to  be  the  sister  of  Miriam,  Sir  Clive 
Heriot's  deceased  wife.  The  close  re- 
semblance makes  the  plot  and  the  situ- 
ations. 

In  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  newj 
piece,  "The  Pacifists,"  which  Messrs.] 
Percy  Hutchison  and  Herbert  Jay  are  to! 
give  ua  at  the  St.  James  on  Sept.  4,  therel 
are  only  eight  characters.  First  corned 
Mr.  Peebody,  a  fussy,  mild-mannered 
little  man,  for  whom  existence  is  madej 
particularly  difficult  by  his  overbearing! 
neighbors.  Next  we  have  the  leading 
butcher  at  Market  Pewbury.  Fergussonj 
by  name,  who  seemingly  has  acquired  aj 


sideration  of  the  future  of  that  institu- 
read  William  Foster  Apthorp's  remarks  I  t[on  so  vf<ai  to  such  a  world  democracy 

weVTnnMlshed^v^  thU  War  iS  Seeki"g  *°  creat*-the !  good~dealof  the  Teutonic  spirit  and  the'; 

Znthlv  a^  But  the  dearth  °'  aCt0r3  °f '  Hunnlsh  outlook  upon  life.   "My  idea  Of 

E   the^  gentleman,"  he  roundly  asserts 

Then  there  are  "Rlgoletto,"  "II  Trova-I  way  in  which  the  film  play  and  so-called 


comedies    are    rapidly  taking 


,  mlmusical 

iMas'ehera*  Is  there  no  dramatic  force'  the  place  of  the  higher  type  of  drama 
"  them;  no  knowledge  of  the -stage;  no  ;™akes  such  cons^eration  necessary ,  if 
dramatic  melody?   Mascagni  and  Leon- ,  we  are  to  preserve    the    ideal  drama. 

Icavallo  in  their  first  operas  "covered '  which  not  only  entertains  but  inspires. 

Ithemselves  with  mire  in  their  attempts!    When  we  speak  of  the  drama  being 


(vital  to  democracy  we  do  not  think  of 
'the  stage  merely  as  a  medium  of  amuse. 
|ment,  but  as  a  vivid  teacher  of  moral 
truths  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
[the  most  beautiful  things  in  a  man's 
life,  such  an  inspiration  as  "Caliban" 
gives.  Man  seeks  the  stage  and  the 
actor  for  inspiration  and  instruction, 
just  as  he  seeks  literature.  If  this 
•r  has"done"fu\r  Justice  "to  "puc-  \  were  not  so  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
although  we  echo  him  in  saying  f endured  as  long  as  he  has.  This  value 
"La  Boheme"  is  his  best  work,  not  i°f  the  drama  needs  no  argument  It 


;to  picture  the  primitive  feelings  of 
Sicilian  peasantry."  Without  comment- 
,  Ing  on  this  statement  which  contains  a 
geographical  error,  for  Leoncavallo's 
i opera  is  not  Sicilian,  let  us  remark  that 
I  the  title  of  this  opera  is  "Pagllaccl," 
inot  "I  Pagllaccl,"  as  Mr.  Kramer  has 
Kit.  Bolto  Is  dismissed  In  a  few  super- 
kflcial  lines;  nor  do  we  think  that  Mr 


"artistically"  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Kramer 
isserts,  but  because  it  Is  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  of  all  his  familiar 
aperas,  the  one  In  which  he  did  not 
;  write  with  one  eye  on  the  stage  and  the 
jther  on  the  public.  Discussing  Zan- 
[donal's  "Conchita,"  performed  In  this 
country  under  Mr.  Campanlnl's  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Kramer  observes:  "Mr.  Cam- 
panlni  labored  to  put  spirit  Into  the 
performance,  but  it  seemed  that  the 
score  was  a  little  too  subtle  for  his 
rather  obvious  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion." An  undeserved  fling!  We  well 
remember  Mr.  Campanini's  masterly 
Reading  of  "Pelleas  and  Mellsande."  Is 
Debussy's  score  "obvious"?  Is  It  less 
"subtle"  than  that  of  "Conchita"? 
The.  chapter  on  the  renaissance  of  in- 


is  a  condition,  not  an  argument  we 
have  to  face.  The  untimely  end  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  valued  services  to  the 
stage,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sothern  leave  a  wide  gap  in  the  dra- 
matic profession. 

While  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
literary  renaissance  after  the  war  let! 
ms  not  forget  the  importance  of'  the 
drama.  To  the  college  student  of  liter-; 
ary  taste  and  dramatic  ability  there  Is i 
a  fertile  field  for  the  exercise  of  hls| 
Imagination  and  an  opportunity  for  gen-j 
pine  service  In  the  great  awakening, 
(which  will  not  only  include  the  world's 
political  systems,  tout  its  literature, 
music  and  drama. 

DAVID  T.  EATON 

Bailey  Island,  Me. 


A  little  play, 
"La  Libre  Bel- 
gique,"  by  Charles 
Montbars,  was 


i  strumental  music  in  Italy  is  written  by  i   

J.Mr.    Kramer,    who,    we    suppose,    has  Notes  About  Plays, 
S  heard   Masitucci's   symphonies,   not    to      _T  , 
^mention    the    chief   works    of    Alfano, ,     New  and  Old, 
KMarinuzzi,  de  Sabbata,  as  well  as  the  aT1J  Plnvpru 

J  piano  music  of  da  Venezia.    The  inde- '         £*"u  xiayciB 
Ifatlgable  Mr.   Moderwell  contributes  al'Played  in  London,  July  6,  at  a  matinee 
»  few  pages  about  modern  Spanish  com- ;  for  charity.     The  play  Is  described  as 

9  Posers.    j  extremely  interesting.    The  author,  play- 

1  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  writes  an  entertain-;  inS  tne  leading  part,  draws  a  vivid  plot- 
ting chapter,  "The  English  Musical  Re-  ure  of  Belgium  and  Belgian  hatred  un- 
|J|nai8sance,"  which,  unusually  outspoken,  j^er  German  occupation.  While  the  play 
1  contains  so  many  amu8ln»  remarks  that  I  t  l  fervent  patrloUc  speeches,  there 
|  we  shall  discuss  It  at  length  next  Sun-|  js  a  p,ot  incIuding  the  sacrifice  by  a  Bel- 
<\      5 '    Igian  woman  of  her  honor  to  a  German 

Jto  the  Editor  of  the  Herald:  !°ff'cial  that  Slle  miBht  Se°Ure  heF  l0Vel"S 

'■  [safety. 

llThe  Dotted  Are  you  ,n_>     "The  Profiteer,"  a  sketch  by  Walter 

teres  ted  infw.  Ellis,  was  produced  at  the  South 
standardizing  London,  July  9.     This  protest  against 
National  Anthem   the  words  and  "Profiteering"  is  "well 
sic  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"? 


Note  in  Our 


overwhelming  probability  la  that 
rthat  song  is  to  become,  if  it  is  not  fully 
[established  already,  our  National.  An- 
Khem.  In  either  case,  it  is  obviously  ex- 
pedient that  there  should  be  agreement) 
[as  to  both  the  words  and  the  music, 
[which  at  present  does  not  exist. 
I  The  very  first  word.  "Oh",  according' 
Ito  some  versions  is  to  be  sung  on  one 
[note,  the  tonic,  being  the  same  note  thatj. 


opportune;  it  is  scarcely  vigorous 
enough  and  inclined  to  be  outside  of 
the  times,  while  a  rather  overdrawn 
story  concerning  a  profiteer's  errant 
daughter  detracts  somewhat  from  its 
otherwise  excellent  purpose."  The  pro- 
fiteer's daughter  dies  as  a  victim  of 
prohibitive  food  prices.  "What  effect 
this  circumstance  has  upon  the  menac- 
ing speculations  of  the  profiteer  is  left 
to  the  imagination." 

Charles  Hawtrey  and  Gladys  Maude 


Is  sung  upon.  But.  in.  my  Peace  V  played  in  "Her  Wedding  Night." 
e   book,   '  Oh     is  sung  to  a  de-  ,  comedy  in  one  scene,  by  Florence  Ba' 


the  domi-    at  the  London  Coliseum, 

versions, 


July 


Bates 
9.  A 


"is 

a  man  who  behaves  like  a  gentleman, , 
and  my  Idea  of  behaving  like  a  gentle- 
man is  as  I  behave."  Here  again  is  a 
pretty  bit  of  Junkerdom.  "When  I  say  a 
thing  is  mine,  it  Is  mine,  and  I  damned 
soon  make  it  mine."  Other  characters 
are  Weech,  the  mayor;  Belcher,  Pee- 
body's  uncle;  Mockltt,  a  policeman;  a 
red-haired  shopman,  Suzanne  Peebody  i 
and  Penelope,  a  servant.  The  action  is 
laid  in  Mr.  Peebody's  parlor  in  Sheep 
street.  Market  Newbury.— The  Dally  Tel- 
egraph, July  12. 

"Carmlnetta."  after  the  production  at 
Liverpool  on  August  Band  holiday,  will 
be  played  in  London  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre.  "Mr.  Monckton  Hoffe, 
it  seems,  has  introduced  a  vein  of  ro- 
mance Into  the-  book,  believing  that  to 
be  more  to  the  taste  of  English  play- 
goers than  the  somewhat  cynical  dia- 
logue of  the  French  authors.  Gibraltar 
is  the  scene  of  action,  and  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Cochran  is  making  every  endeavor 
faithfully  to  represent  the  period  of  the 
story— somewhere  about  1885.  The  first 
act  shows  an  Inn,  with  a  terrace  over- 
looking the  bay  and  rock;  the  second 
the  Governor-general's  house,  which, 
oddly  enough,  coincides  with  a  scene  in 
the  American  drama,  'Inside  tho  Lines,' 
at  the  Apollo.  Of  the  cast  we  have 
'  already  given  particulars.  Save  for  one 
or  two  additional  numbers  by  Herman 
Flnck  and  Herman  Darewsk,l,  practical- 
ly all  the  original  music  by  Lassailly 
will  be  retained." 

The  widow  and  executors  of  E.  S. 
WiUard  have  erected  a  memorial  to  him 
in  his  native  town,  Brighton.  The  me- 
morial is  an  obelisk  of  polished  red 
granite  and  is  in  the  Extra-mural 
cemetery. 

The  memorial  service  for  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  took  place  on  July  12  at  the 
church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Flelds, 
London.  The  Stage  published  this  note  : 
"This  church,  which  is  the  masterpiece 
of  James  Gibbs.  who  also  designed  the 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  was  built 
(1721-26)  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  wish  of 
Heiiry  VIII.,  who  was  annoyed  at  the 
•  funeral  processions  which  constantly 
passed  his  palace  in  Whitehall  on  their 
way  to  Westminster.  Of  late  years  the 
church  has  been  more  associated  with 
theatrical  weddings  than  with  the 
obsequies  of  the  dead.  In  other  days, 
however,  players  and  dramatists  of  note 
were  buried  within  its  precincts  John 
Lacy,  comedian  and  dramatist,  thei 
original  Bayes  in  'The  Rehearsal,' 
whose  acting  was  praised  by  Pepys  and 
Evelyn,  was  buried  here — 'in  the  farther 
churchyard'  —  In  1681.  A  high  honor 
was  conferred  upon  Nell  Gwynne,  for 
she  was  buried  in  the  church  itself,  in 
1687.  George  Farquhar,  the  author  of 
many  successful  comedies,  including 
"The  Beaux'  Strategem,'  was  interred 
here,  1707,  and  Charles  Bannister,  the 
actor  and  vocalist,  was  buried.  In  1S04, 
In  a  vault  under  the  communion  table." 

One  of  those  little  touches  that  make 
two  nations  kin  was  Imparted  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward,  the  oldest  actress  now 


noiincement  she  made  before  reciting  at 1 
a  concert. '  She  just  told  her  audience) 
ehe  was  an  American,  and  led  them  to 

understand  by  her  simple  statement  howj 

proud  she  was  of  the  part  her  country i 
Was  playing  In  the  war.  New  York  was 
ner  birthplace  In  the  'thirties.  Sixty 
years  ago  Mlssv  Wiflrd  sang  at  Exeterl 
Hall  In  "The  Messiah,"  for  she  was  a 
singer  trained  by  Rossini  before  Bhe 
went  on  the  stage.  Old  opera-goers  wlllf 
remember  her  as  Mme.  Guerrabella,  a) 
name  she  took  -after  marrying  Count 
Guerbel.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"East  Lynne"  played  twice  nightly  at 
the  Marlborough  Theatre  last  month 
"brought  many  sympathetic  tears  to  a 
most  appreciative  audience." 

Alexander  Blsson's  "Le  Peril  Jaune" 
has  been  turned  into  English  by  Ren- 
nold     Wolf     and     Channing  Pollock. 
Louis  A.   Hlrsch  will  write  the  muslclf 
for  it.    The  title  will  be  "The  Grass  ' 
Widow." 

Madison  Corey  and  Harrison  Grey! 
Flske  will  produce  Henri  Lavedan'si 
play  "Servir"  in  the  fall. 

Maclyn  Arbuckle  has  been  engaged  to| 
play  Tarleton  in  Mr.  Faversham's  pro-, 
duction  of  Shaw's  "Misalliance." 

The  estate  of  Henry  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  i 
will  produce  these  new  plays:  "Thel 
Jack-Knife  Man"  by  Le  W.  Dodd;  "The  I 
Claim"  by  Charles  Kenyon;  "Playing  I 
the  Game"  by  Sada  Cowan. 

Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  the  rights  to 
a  comedy  in  three  acts,  "The  Brain 
Promoter,"  by  Edward  Laska. 

Mme.  Geraldine  Farrar  has  signed  a  t, 
contract  with  the  Goldwyn  Pictures  I: 
Corporation  and  will  begin  work  for  It  F 
In  the  spring.  She  is  now  playing  in  a  | 
new  Lasky-Famous  Players  picture  of  f 
Indian  life,  which  will  probably  be  re-l 
.leased  this  fall. 

Gen.  Sam  Houston,  played  by  William  [ 
Farnum,  will  be  the  hero  of  a  William 
Fox  film,  "The  Conqueror." 

The  French  play  "Marionettes"  is 
making  into  a  film  play  for  Clara  Klm- 
;ball  Young. 

"The  Innocent  Sinner"  by  Oliver  D. 
Bailey,  played  on  the  road  with  Julia  1 
Dean  as  leading  woman,  has  been  re-l 
written  for  Broadway  with    the  titlel 
"Branded." 

Henry  Miller  may  bring  put  at  the 
new  Henry  Miller  TheatreL"Xnthony  lnl 
Wonderland"  by  Monckton  Hoffe.  Itl 
nas  been  performed  in  California.  Inl 
London  it  succeeded  with  Charles  Haw-  \\ 
trey  as  the  star. 

Laura  Williams  will  play  Conscience  V 
in  "Everywoman"  th,is  season.  She  is  i 
the  daughter  of  a  newspaper  man  in, 
Memphis.  ' 

"Love  and  Learn,"  a  play  by  Mark 
Swan,  with  Fred  Niblo  in  it.  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Asbury  Park,  \ug.  20. 

Ernest  Truex  and  Richard  Bennett  - 
,wi!l  have  the  leading  parts  In  "Thel 
Very  Idea,"  to  be  produced  this  month f. 
at  the  Astor  Theatre,  New  York. 

Bertha  Kallch  has  the  English  rights 
to  six  Gordin  plays.  The  Ergllsh 
adaptation  Is  by  George  Foster  l'latt. 

Violet  Henning  has  been  engaged  fori 
Sydney  Rosenfeld's  new  play  "Underl 
Pressure." 

We   have   received   in   the   mail  a 
delicious  little   one-act   play.     It's  so 
good  that  we  hasten  to  columnize  it 
.  so  that  you,  Lord  and  Lady  Reader, 
may  have  a  couple  of  chuckles.  Here 
$  it  is: 

Scene— A  restaurant  In  West  Forty- 
fifth  street. 
Time^ — one  night. 

Cast— Ann  Sutherland  and  Stellal 
Hammersteln. 

At  rise — Both  are  seated  at  a  table] 
devouring  rich  viands. 

Ann. 

Oh,  Stella  Mrs.  Swain  has  a  most 
wonderful  singing  voice. 

Stella. 

Why  doesn't  she  go  into  the  movies? 
Curtain. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  World. 

Vachell's  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  a 
comedy  which  had  little  success  in 
London,  will  be  produced  in  this 
country  by  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 

Arthur  Lewis,  that  excellent  actor 
with  delightful  diction,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  "The  Inner  Man." 


Notes  About  Tne  Tele- 

n  n  graph   of  July  7, 

Opera,  Concerts  revIewlng  the  ^ 

and  Musicians  don  season  of  the 
Royal  Carl  Rosa  Company,  noted  that 
during  the  10  weeks  74  performances  of 
18  different  operas  were  given.  "Tales 
of  Hoffmann"  and  "Madame  Butterfly" 
each  had  10  performances,  then  came 
"Carmen"  with  nine,  "Faust"  with 
seven;  "Tannhaeuser,"  "Cavallerla  Rus- 
ticana,"  with  "Pagllaccl,"  "Marriage  of 
Figaro"  and  "II  Trovatore."  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "Mlgnon" 
were  revived  late  In  the  season.  "The 
Magic  Flute"  was  given  once,  as  was 
"The  Attack  on  the  Mill."  "It  is  a  pity 
that  the  latter  was  not  vouchsafed  a 
further  trial,  as  Londoners  are  almost 
proverbially  slow  In  warming  to  a  new 
or  unknown  opera,  and  this  must  have 
been  practically  unknown  at  the  time 
of  Its  revival,  owing  to  the  neglect  into 
which  it  had  been  permitted  to  fall." 
There  were  other  operas,  some  old- 
fashioned  as  "Maritana,"  '"The  Bohe- 
mian Girl."  "The  Lily  of  Killarney." 
The  Telegraph  gave  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Carl  Rosa  Company: 

"But  It  must  not  be  inferred  by  the 
Ignorant  that  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany is  a  thing  of  today's  growth.  Over 
half  a  century  ago  one  Carl  Rosa  came 
to  England  from  Hamburg  and  mad* 


>pearance  as  sol*  VloHBOT^lVTT 

"H-'rystal  Palaco  concert.  He  then  went 
to  the  United  States  of  America  on  a 

concert  tour,  and  there  he  met  Madame 

Parepa,  whom  In  1867  he  married.  Mme. 
Parepa  was  well  known  on  the  opera 
stage,  and  to  her  success  Is  really  due 
the  genesis  of  the  present  Royal  Carl 
|  Rosa  Opera  Company,  for  Carl  Rose, 
jwho  about  1870  changed  his  final  V  Into 
an  'a,'  formod  a  company.  The  Ill- 
health,  however,  of  his  wife,  and  con- 
sequent prolonged  residence  abroad, 
^militated  against  the  success  of  the 
'ppera  company.  In  1874  Mme.  Parepa- 
Rosa  died  but  Carl  Rosa  set  to  work 
with  even  greater  vigor  than  before  and 
In  1S75  he  opened  the  Princess's  Theatre 
por  a  season  with  a  company  which  In- 
cluded Rose  Hersee,  Sir  Charles  Sant- 
ley.  and  others  well  known  to  fame.  In 
this  season  ho  produced  for  the  first 
lime  in  England  or  In  English  Cagnoni's 
long-forgotten  'Porter  of  Havre'  and 
fcherubini's  The  Water  Carrier.'  In 
1876  he  produced  'Glralda,'  by  Adams, 
[The  Flying  Dutchman,'  'Joconde,'  Sir 
F.  II.  Cowen's  'Pauline'  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  Bruell's  once  Inordinately 
popular  'Golden  Cross';  'Rlenzi,'  'Picco- 
iino,"  by  Gulraud,  'Carmen,'  'Mignon,' 
pLohengrin'  and  'Aida.'  Meanwhile  his 
(company  included  Minnie  Hauk,  Julia 
Gaylord  Dolaro,  Anton  Schott  (unfor- 
igettable  in  'Rienzl'),  Joseph  Maas,  and 
la  veritable  host  of  singers,  many  of 
whom  were  already  famous,  many 
others  of  whom  afterward  achieved 
fame.  Who  that  saw  it  has  forgotten 
Minnie  Hauk's  Carmen  or  Schott's 
horsemanship  in  'Rlenzi,'  or  Joseph 
Maas,  or  Santley's  Van  der  Decken- 
now  known  as  the  Flying  Dutchman? 

"Or,  still  more,  who  that  saw  them  can 
forget  that  wonderful  series  of  produc- 
tions  of   native   opera   in   the  early 
eighties,  when,  one  after  the  other,  Carl 
Rosa    brought    out   ,Goring  Thomas's 
'Esmeralda'  and  Sir  Alexander  Macken- 
jzie'B  'Colomba,'  what  time  Mme.  Marie 
|  Roze  appeared  as  Carmen,  or  Sir  Charles 
Stanford's  'Canterbury  Pilgrims,'  or  Gor- 
|ing  Thomas's  'Nideshda'  and  Massenet's 
'Manon,'    Mackenzie's    'Troubadour'  or 
Mr.  F.  Corder's  'Nordisa'?    The  singers, 
too — Charles  Santley,  Ben  Davies,  Leslie 
Crotty  Ludwlg,  Charles  Manners,  Barton 
;  McGuckin,  Aynsley  Cook ;  and  the  ladies 
■ — Mmes.  Zelie  de  Dussan,  Ella  Russell, 
,Georgina  Burns,  Kirkby  Lunn,  Fanny 
Moody,  Lucille  Hill,  and  so  on.    It  Is 
truly  a  fine  and  a  formidable  list  of 
1  singers  as  of  productions.    The  company 
j  became  'her  majesty's  servants'  through 
their  excellent  performances  before  roy- 
alty, and  it  is  a  justifiably  proud  boast 
that  it  has  been  In  unbroken  existence 
since  Its  inception  nearly  half  a  century 
I  ago.    It  has  afforded  many  a  thousand 
opportunities  for  the  stage  education  of 
young  singers,  and  it  has  produced  many 
I  a  native  opera.    A  proud  record  indeed 
I  in  that  of  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa  opera 
company." 

So  the  American  military  leaders  have 
been  vi3iting  Napoleon's  splendid 
tomb.  Did  they,  one  wonders,  hear  the 
story  of  his  heart,  which  the  tomb  en- 
closes. On  the  night  that  he  died  his 
!  body  was  prepared  for  embalming,  and 
I  the  heart  was  placed  in  water  in  a  silver 
'ewer.  An  Irish  soldier  who  loved  Ka-' 
boleon,  sat  up  with  his  old  muzzle- 
loader  to  guard  the  body,  for  Longwood 
Warmed  with  rat3.  In  the  midst  of  his 
vigil  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  ewer. 
iHe  fired,  just  in  time  to  save  the  heart 
from  the  vile  rodents  which  were  drag- 
ging it  away.  Americans  knew  that 
sentry's  grandson,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  loved  his  music. — London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

At  a  festival  in  aid  of  the  Belgrave 
War  Hospital  Depot  held  in  Belgrave 
square,  women  wore  the  costumes  of 
itinerant  sellers  in  the  London  streets 
of  long  ago.  The  costumes  were 
copied  from  pictures  by  Wheatley  and 
Rowlandson.  The  old  cries,  including 
["Cherries,  ripe  cherries,"  "Strawberries, 
scarlet  strawberries,"  "Old  chairs  to! 
mend,"  "Fresh-gathered  peas,"  "Turnips  ' 
and  carrots,  ho  !"  were  heard,  and  there 
Iwere  many  others.  These  musical  cries 
ihad  for  many  years  been  silent. 

It  will  be  a  real  satisfaction,  by  the 
way,  to  all  those  who  have  enjoyed  In 
days  past  the  superb  art  of  the  De 
Reszke  brothers — and  still  more  to  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  their 
friendship— to  learn  that  there  is  Ho 
truth  in  the  very  sad  stories  circulated 
since  the  war  as  to  their  having  been 
Iruined  by  events  in  Poland.  As  recently 
jas  June  24  Jean  de  Reszke,  writing  from 
[Paris  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Herman 
Klein  (who  has  an  interesting  apprecia- 
tion of  the  late  basso  in  the  current 
Musical  Times),  informed  him  that  cer- 
tain American  journalists  had  "created  a 
very  painful  legend  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  my  dearly 
loved  brother's  last  moments."  The  let- 
ter, which  we  have  been  privileged  to 
read,  goes  on  to  explain  that  Edouard 
received  the  most  devoted  care  from  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  added  the  writer, 
"his  property,  like  mine,  has  in  no  way 
suffered  from  the  war,  our  estates  being 
situated  outside  the  fighting  zone."  It  Is 
very  reassuring  to  have  painful  rumors 
thus  authoritatively  refuted. — Daily  Tel- 
egraph, July  7. 

Mary  Law,  a  violinist  who  studied 
for  a  time  in  Chicago  and  played  in 
concert,  going  from  a  tdur  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  to  London,  may  be 
heard  next  season  in  this  country  and 
In  Canada. 

Joseph  Del  Puente,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated baritone,  has  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Savage  for  "Have  a  Heart." 

On  July  10.  Isidore  de  Lara  chose  for 
the  program  of  one  of  his  war  emer- 
gency  concerts   music    by  MacDowell, 


Carpenter  and  LoeWer.  There  Wa*"  a 
full  orchestra  led  By  Mr.  de  Lara.  . 

Peculiar  Interest  attaches  now  to  any 
composition  that  bears  the  name  of 
Metner  which  Is  beginning  to  become 
familiar  on  our  concert  programs. 
Still,  as  a  song  writer  he  Is  as  yet  but 
little  known  here.  Somebody  appears  to 
have  designated  Metner  the  "Russian 
Brahms"— why  it  would  not  .be  easy 
to  say— and  light  on  the  point  is  hardly 
thrown  by  study  of  an  example  such 
as  his  "Song  of  the  Elves,"  which  is 
included  in  Messrs.  Chester's  recent 
catalogue.  It  appears  in  an  English 
and  French  version  of  Goethe's  words— 

I  the  former  by  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch 
(who  has  supplied  the  English  text  of 
all  the  Russian  songs  under  notice)  an,d 

I  the  French  by  M.  G.  Jean-Aubry.  A 
curious  effect  at  the  outset  of  the  songs 

|is  created  by  the  dubious  tonality,  and 
a  perhaps   more  conscious   effect  ob- 

j  tained  later  by  the  use  of  an  arresting 
little  phrase  which  the  Interpreter  Is 
directed  to  sing  "with  half-closed  lips  " 

I  —Daily  Telegraph. 

J.  &  W.  Chester,  London,  also  publish 

lRimsky-Korsakoff's  "Cradle  Song"  witn 
its     suggestion     of     folk-song  idiom; 

("Night"  with  its  "racial  note,"  while  In 
"The  Rose  Enslaved  the  Nightingale" 
"the  orientalism  which  Rirusky-Korsa- 
koff  so  often  turned  to  effective  ac- 
count is  very  happily  employed.  The 

iwistful  opening  phrases  are  unaccom- 
panied, and  the  languorous  charm  that 

|  characterizes  the  song  is  emphasized,  as 
It  were,  by  the  subtle  use  of  a  scale  ap- 
parently evolved  from  one  of  eastern 

lorigin." 

Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  will  conduct  the 
Broad  Lane  concerts  of  the  Halle  or- 
chestra in  Manchester,.  Eng.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  the  concerts  of  the 
Halle  Society. 
Ben  Davies  having  completed  six  per. 

iformances  with  the  Carl  Rosa  company 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "Having  once  again 
scented  the  footlights  I  'might  be  in- 
duced' to  return  tQ  the  stage  should 
opportunity  ever  offer." 

The  fallacy  that  German  pianos  are  al- 
ways bound  to  be  superior  to  English 
made  instruments  was  discussed  yester- 
day at  the  seventh  British  Music  con- 
vention at  the  Midland  Hotel.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Pentland  (Edinburgh)  declared  that 
the  manufacturers  must  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  no  use  protecting  an 

j  article  unless  it  was  the  best  that  could 
be  produced.    British  pianos  in  the  past 

jhad  not  had  fair  treatment  from  their 
own  country.  Dr.  Reginald  S.  Clay  said 
that  he  hoped  to  produce  an  instrument 
for  recording  the  tone  of  pianos,  so  as 

j  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good  toned  instru- 
ment from  one  of  inferior  tone.  If  this 
was  achieved  they  would  be  able  to 
make  really  substantial  progress.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  June  29. 

At  a  performance  of  "Tosca"  in  Eng- 
lish at  Drury  Lane  (June  25)  Percy  Pitt, 
the  conductor,  was  "more  than  usually 
successful  in  restraining  the  orchestra 
to  the  point  where  the  libretto  becomes 

(audible— a  difficult  feat  with  Puccini's 

joccasional  barn-storming  orchestration." 
A  Scotch  pianist,  Miss  Lilias  Mackln- 

jnon,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
Scriabin's  music,  gave  a  recital  in  Lon- 

Idon  June  27,  in  which  "the  proportions 
between  early  and  late  Scriabin  corre- 
sponded roughly  to  those  at  his  own  re- 
citals given  in  the  same  hall  in  the  sea- 
son before  the  war."  "The  effect,''  said 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "was  to  give  an 
Impression  of  the  real  Scriabin,  who  was 
no  revolutionary,  but  a  tone  poet  of  re- 

jmarkable  delicacy,  whose  ingenious  de- 

I  vices  led  him  eventually  far  from  the 
beaten  track.  Miss  Mackinnon's  play- 
ing is  intelligently  imaginative— that  is 
to  say,  it  presents  the  pieces  in  their 
poetio  aspect,  but  with  none  of  the 
vagueness  or  the  blurred  outlines  which 
are  sometimes  deemed  vital  to  the  poetic 
atmosphere.  Her  interpretations  are 
thus  singularly  lucid,  and  that  is  an 

(advantage  in  displaying  the  delusion 
that  Scriabin's  musio  is  in  any  sense 
puzzling." 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  cru- 
elty in  cookery,  and  promised  to  give  ft  ' 
recipe  for  "persuading  a  goose  to  roast 
itself,"  a  recipe  found  in'  the  chapter 
"Culinary  Curiosities"  in  Dr.  Kitch- 
iener's  "Cook's  Oracle." 


with  running,  and  begin  to  stumble,  her 
heart  wants  moisture,  end  »he  Is  roasted 

enough.  Take  her  up,  set  her  before 
your  guests,  and  she  will  cry  as  you 
cut  off  any  part  from  her,  and  will  lie 
almost  eaten  up  before, she  is  dead:  it 
Is  mighty  pleasant  to  behold." 

Dr.  Kitchener  apparently  found  this 
recipe  in  Wecker's  Secrets  of  Nature 
(In  folio,  London,  1660). 
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"Buck"  and  "Broad." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  letters 
on  ox-drlving  that  have  appeared  in 
your  column,  but  the  one  from  Vermont 
did  not  accord  in  all  respects  with  my 
own  recollection  of  early  days.  A  na- 
tive of  Maine,  I  felt  greatly  obliged  to 
your  correspondent  "Augusta"  for  his 
protest  against  the  somewhat  nerveless 
phrase  "oxen-drivers."  Ox-teamsters, 
his  own  term,  sounds  right.  I  think 
the  only  fault  I  had  to  find  with  "Au- 
gusta's" letter  was  directed  against  the 
phrase  printed  as  "Ner-Broad."  This 
may  have  been  a  printer's  error,  but 
In  my  case  I  am  glad  to  see  In  this 
morning's  Herald  that  Mr.  Mudgett,  an- 
other man  from  Maine,  has  given  "Her- 
Broad,"  or  "Her-Star,"  though  I  should 
have  written  "Huh-Broad." 

The  names  Buck  and  Broad  or  Star 
and  Line,  which  your  Maine  men  give, 
were  the  ones  I  knew  best.  The  last 
two  names  were  likely  to  refer  to  mark- 
ings of  white  hair,  a  spot  or  a  streak 
in  the  otherwise  red  or  brlndle  coat  of 
the  animal;  but  Buck  and  Broad  were, 
more  generally  applicable,  and  they 
were  admirably  chosen  for  their  pur- 
pose. Buck  -was  the  "nigh"  (don't  say 
near),  and  Broad  the  off  ox;  and  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  this  assignment 
of  names.  When  the  teamster  wanted 
to  turn  to  the  left  he  stood  by  the  flank 
of  the  nigh  ox,  touched  the  "critter" 
lightly  with  his  goad  (yes.  gourd  Is  the 
pronunciation),  on  the  left  foreleg  or 
shoulder  and  said,  "Back,  Buck,  huh- 
Broad  up."  This  made  the  nigh  ox 
shuffle  around,  without  advancing,  to- 
ward the  driver,  while  the  off  ox,  mov- 
ing forward  and  to  the  left,  described 
an  arc  about  his  mate,  thus  making  the 
turn  described.  If  the  cattle  were  too 
slow  and  there  was  an  emergency,  the 
touch  of  the  goad  on  the  nigh  ox  be- 
came a  stroke,  the  "Back,  Buck,"  be- 
came explosive,  the  goad  shot  across  the 
back  of  the  nigh  ox  till  its  brad  pierced 
the  skin  of  the  off  one,  and  a  stento- 
rian "Huh,  Braw-w-w-d  up"  brought 
results.  It  is  plain  that  the  names 
Buck  and  Broad  are  not  interchange- 
able here.  E.  H.  H. 

Cambridge,  July  27. 
I  Now  let  us  all  sit  down  to  read  Walt 
Whitman's  sonorous  "The  Ox  Tamer." 

Ed. 


tacks  on  methods  of  instruction,  in 
English  literature  are  not  infrequent 
Is  there  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
Umerican  history?  This  brancn  was 
woefully  neglected  in  schools  and 
(colleges  forty  years  ago. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  asked  by  a 
thoughtful  writer:  "How  many 
Americans  can  name  correctly  and 
quickly  the  Presidents  of  tne  United 
|States  in  order?"  The  mere  ability 
Ito  recite  the  names  does  not  argue 
[knowledge  of  the  chief  events  that 
[characterized  each  administration.  A 
naan  may  not  be  able  to  name  the 
capital  of  South  Dakota  or  bound  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  and  yet  he  may 
be  conversant  with  our  history.  But 
take  the  average  college  graduate 

1  who  may  be  primed  on  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  ref- 
erendum; what  answers  will  he  make 
If  questioned  about  Shay's  rebellion, 

;  the  Hartford  convention,  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
Squatter  Sovereignty?    Can  he  tell 

the  principles  of  tne  candidates  that 

ran  against  Lincoln?  Can  he  give 
even  a  vague  account  of  Anthony 
Burns  in  Boston?  Was  the  fall  of 
the  Alamo  before  or  durihg  the  Mex- 
ican war?  Walt  Whitman's  stirring 
lines  may  be  to  him  as  Sanscrit. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  a  series  of 
film  plays,  Judiciously  planned,  would 
awaken  a  desire  for  better  acquain- 
tance with  leading  figures  in  Ameri- 
J  can  history,  or  with  events  that  are 
now  as  remote  as  those  of  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome?  The  film  play, 
"Lies  Miserables,"  has  led  many  to 
read  Hugo's  extraordinary  romance, 
and  films  of  scenes  in  the  far  West 
and  in  Hawaii  have  broadened 
knowledge  of  geography  and  cus- 
toms. Sam  Houston  was  as  pictur- 
esque a  character  as  any  hero  of  con- 
ventional melodrama;  surely  as  in- 
teresting as  any  daring  scapegrace 
pictured  by,  say,  Mr.  Douglas  Fair- 


banks. 


For  "Anti-Vaccrnatlonlsts." 

Reading  a  savage  denunciation  of  vac- 
cination for  smallpox,  we  were  remind- 
ed of  the  diatribes  uttered  by  Dr.  Mose- 
ly  and  Mr.  Stuart  when  the  practice 
began.  Among  the  numerous  shocking 
cases  mentioned  by  them  the  most  hor- 
rible was  that  of  the  child  at  Peck- 
ham:  "Who,  after  being  inoculated 
with  the  cow-poxi  had  its  former  natur- 
al disposition  absolutely  changed  to  the 
brutal;  so  that  it  run  upon  all  fours 
like  a  beast,  bellowing  like  a  cow,  and 
butting  with  its  head  like  a  bull.  For 
Bty  part  I  can  scarcely  think  it  possible, 
having  had  no  time  to  ascertain  the 
truth."  This  story  inspired  some  one 
to  write  the  following  poem: 
O    Mosely!    thy    books   nightly  fantasies 

rousing,  . 
Full  oft  make  me  quake  for  my  heart  s 

dearest  treasures; 
For  fancy,  in  dreams,  oft  presents  them 

all  browsing  ^ijffiPr' ■'  - 

On  commons,  just  like  little  Nebuchad- 

nezzars.  '  _ 

There,  nibbMng  at  thistles,  stand  Jem,  Joe 

and  Mary; 
On  their  foreheads — oh,  horrible!  crum- 
pled horns  bud; 
Here  Tom  with  a  tail,  and  poor  William 

all  hairy,  . 
Reclin'd  in  a  corner,  are  chewing  the 


cud. 


EDUCATIVE  FILMS 


Roast  Live  Goose. 

"Take  a  goose,  or  a  duck,  or  some 
such  lively  creature  (but  a  goose  is  best^ 
of  all  for  this  purpose),  pull  off  all  her 
feathers,  only  the  head  and  neck  must, 
be  spared;  then  make  a  fire  round  about 
her,  not  too  close  to  her,  that  the  smoke 
do  not  choke  her,  and  that  the  fire  may 
not  burn  her  too  soon;  nor  too  far  off, 
that  she  may  not  escape  free;  within 
the  circle  of  the  fire  let  there  be  set 
small  cups  and  pots  full  of  water,  where- 
in salt  and  honey  are  mingled;  and  let 
there  be  set  also  chargers  full  of  sodden 
apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  in  the  dish.  | 
The  goose  must  be  all  larded,  and  basted  j 
over  with' butter,  to  make  her  the  more  | 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  may  roast  the  bet- j 
ter:  put  then  fire  about  her,  but  do  not  j 
make  too  much  haste,  when  as  you  see  | 
her   begin    to   roast;    for   by   walking  j 
about,  and  flying  here  and  there,  being  j 
cooked  in  by  the  fire  that  stops  her  way  , 
out,  the  unwearied  goose  is  kept  in;  she  | 
will  fall  to  drink  the  water  to  quencn 
her  thirst,  and  cool  her  heart,  and  all 

er  body,  and  the  apple  sauce  will 
Icleanse  and  empty  her.    And  when  snej 


A  film  company  purposes  to  show 
"photoplays  founded  on  incidents*, 
and  personalities  familiar  to  school 
children."  The  first  will  be  a  "pic- 
turization"  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston's 
career,  from  his  early  days  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  sight  of 
him  at  the  head  of  troops  pitted 
against  invading  Mexicans.  That 
there  may  be  "heart  interest,"  his 
love  affair  with  beautiful  Eliza  Allen 
is  introduced.  C****U  $  * 
.  Now,  how  many  school  children, 
how  many  college  undergraduates, 
ican  give  a  short  and  correct  account 
of  Houston's  life?  Houston  street 
in  New  York  was  once  familiar  to 
["young  gentlemen  pursuing  a  col- 
legiate education"  because  Harry 
Hill's  place  of  entertainment  was 
there;  but  to  many  the  naming  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  as  obscure  as  the 
naming  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  Every 
now  and  then  the  complaint  is 
voiced  that  reading,  spelling  and. 
geography  are  not  thoroughly  or 
Wisely  taught  in  the  schools.  At- 


Clancy's  Sonnets. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 
I  The  mayoralty  campaign  in  Boston! 
has  evidently  begun.  Hot  shot,  not  to,: 
•  say  shrapnel  and  high  explosives,  has* 
already  been  hurled  from  both  sides  inl 
jseveral  sectors,  presumably  for  range- 
Ifindlng.  The  annual  drafting  expedition  J 
to  the  realm  of  Shakespeare,  where  hUrl 
creation  rises, 

"one  remove. 
Though  dread,  this  finite  from  that  infinite,"  I 
lis  hourly  expected,  and  the  ponderous! 
^mortar-batteries  of  classical  quotation! 
j  are  being  moved  up  in  support  of  a] 
|  withering  machine-gun  fire  of  near*- 1 
j  obscenity, 

j  At  any  moment  one  or  another  of  the  I 
|  centurions  may  crumple  the  assaulting  1 
:  cohorts  with  some  such  telling  line  as  I 
j  "We  were  two  berries  moulded  on  one  stem,"  I 
lor  (to  swap  metaphors)  take  the  wind  (j 
|  out  of  his  adversary's  sails  by  quoting  : 
the  famous  passage  beginning — 

"I  am  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 
■   The  Herald's  list  of  hypothetical  Cin-  1 
cinnati  was  very  interesting  to  me  be-  I 
cause  I  had  heard  of  several  of  them  I 
before.    .    .    .    But  I  hope  that  the  at- 1 
tack  on  the  barricades  will  be  headed  I 
by  the  junior  ex-mayor.    He  has  had  a  ? 
1  good  deal  of  experience  in  street-fighting  i 
J  and  knows  the  weak  points  in  a  hastily  g 
constructed  breastwork  of  paving-blocks 
and  street-cleaning  apparatus  as  do  few  ' 
'  other  living  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Froth-  ■ 
ingham  Clancy  of  South  Boston  was  one  ' 
of    Dr.    Fitzgerald's   most  consecrated 
supporters.    At  this  crisis  in  the  history 
of  our  darling  city  I  am  sure  your  read-  J 
ers   will   positively   devour   the   poems  A 
which  I  include  in  this  communication.  ^ 
These  are  not  only  a  superb  example  [  . 
of  the  poet's  absolute  mastery  of  his  art»| 
—  particularly  of  vowel-assonance  —  but  fl 
they  have  an  especial  interest  as  Clancy's 
only  laudatory  writings.     Nearly  all  of 
his  personal  verse  is  decidedly  of  a  pug- 
nacious or  even  defamatory  nature.  The 
sonnets    to    Fitzgerald    are,  therefore, 
peculiarly  touching  to  the  noble  mind. 
.    TO  FITZGERALD. 

No  theme  of  romaunt  elevates  my  lyre, 
Nor  ancient  worth  provokes  eternal  praise,  j 
Nor  hot  woe  and  the  grief  the  Lesbian  says  | 

Kindles  the  l.'imhs  with  immortal  lire; 
For  I  would  heap  one  high  funereal  pyre 
•With  every  idle  theme  of  former  lays, 
And  keep  for  thee  the  greenest  of  my  bays;  | 
To  bind  thy  brows  inspired  to  aspire 

Fltegerald!    Most  applauded,  honey-FItz! 

The  murmurs  of  no  vagrant  Muse  demand 
To  sing  thee  right  in  fourteen  lines,  my  wits!  9 

Thou,  'gainst  the  G.  0.  P.'s  devoted  band,  [ 
Our  Hector,  when  le  gave  Patroclus  fits — 
And  aH  the  Argives  cowered  on  the  strand.  S 

11. 

When,  In  the  silence  of  Night's  solemn  hour.  M 
I  ponder  o'er  old  volumes  quaint  and  dim,  M 
Full  of  strange  tales  of  heroes  gay  or  grim,  Li 
SS'i.o  swayed  the  dauntless  combat,  and  the  dourA: 


of  Death  chased  fo'T 
And  followed  there  and  fov 
htm, 

Or,  for  fho  Tory  llftlitest  lady's  irlilm, 


\  2i2i  S,r  Thomas   Browne,   discussing  urn 

burial,  regretted  that  Scribonius  Largus. 

the  physician  that  accompanied  the  fcrn- 

Or.  for  fho  very  llentest  lady's  whim,  peror  Claudius    on    his    «P^'t,°"?  l° 

'  Sacked  the  strone  town  or  stormed  the  tallest -'Britain,   did  not  write  an  account.  01 
tower:  I  British  customs,  for  he  might  have  dis- 

:  Then,  then,  Fitzgerald  do  I  think  on  thee.  '  covered  "that  frugal  bit  of  he  urn 
'    And  with  those  deathless  names  thy  name  Britons,  which  in  the  bigness  of  a  Bean 

Foremtf  in  state-craft,  first  in  «;      !  t4f  (hiS^'bit'Tlf^  werfsUll 

F„r<]when  the  Ancients  came  to  drink  and.  What  ™  t^™^  ^         h  at 

I  Thon  didst  arise,  with  Jovial  melody,  [German  submarines,  striving  to  starve! 

And  the  high  rafters  rang  with  -Adeline.         thejr  fo(j  Jnt0  a  peace. 
"And   the   high    rafters   rang    with'    B     what  opportunity  had  Scribonius 
i  'Adeline,'  "    Do  you  get  that  "ra,"  "ra"  l  f  stUdying  closely  British  cus- 

and  the  consequent  "Ad"  ?     There  Is  the  ™,13  Claudius,  accord- 

f  craftsman;  only  the  master  makes  a  line  ^ms  -  *        only  16    days  in 

like  that.    I  once  heard  Prof.  Cokeman         t0    r^hsh  visitors  in  the  United 
of  Harvard  read  the  second  sonnet  at  a  f^  ^^lf^X  Zitten  their  Im- 
Isummer  school  lecture.    He  called  the  States,  however,  na merely 
final  line  perfect.    As  he  spoke  the  vow-  :  pressjons  of  this  country  arte  | 
;els   in   his  broad  Harvard  dialect.   It  crossing    t  or  sojourning  in 
.seemed  we  heard  the  echoing  rah-rah  for  a  fortnight.    A\e  have  »e»« 
with  which  the  enthusiastic  Ancients.  Englishman,  who.  landing  at  ■ 
|  for  it  was  not  early  at  the  feast,  greeted  ton.  went  to  the  nearest  Inn  and  neve^ 
the  ex-mayor's  vocal  contribution.  left  it  until  the  next  '^^J 

Aye.  Clancy  is  coming  into  his  own.  pool.    In  a  published  letter  he  satd  that 
And  may  Dr.  Fitzgerald  come  into  his  |  Boston  had  disappointed  him  and  newaa 
town,  and  may  Mr.  Curley  come  into  his,' bitter  about  the  greatly  praised  Amen 
I  own!  and  may  we  all  come  into  our  own,,  can  hotels. 
'  and,  in  the  words  of  Tiny  Tim,  God  bless 


us  all.  accordingly  as  we  have  severally 
deserved,  with  which  moral  I  end  my 
thecrbo.  T.  K..  DEEDLEDUM. 

:    Hanover,  N.  H. 


Dominion  of  Canada. 
When    the    new    confederation  was 
formed  the  question  was:  By  what  style 
should  it  be  known?    At  first  it  was, 
"United  Provinces."  and  so  remained 


In  the  first  six  drafts  of  the  bill.   Then  a. 

new  title  was  substituted,  "Kingdom  ofj  protecting  might:  wrone  lore  u« 
Canada."    But  Lord  _Derby. .  premier  atj  God(  smite  u. ,  K  -  do  th.  wr  g.   


Cape  Cod  Patriotism. 

We  have  received  the  following 
"pome"  from  the  Cape: 

THE  OLD  FLAG.  ' 
I  love  the  dear  old  Bag  that  loved  one  died, 

Bverv  SHr"  within  your  folds  look,  down  on 
All  tueDthrSeadTseSin  the  hunting,  every  wrinkle; 
Beenf  to^peaTof  fallen    heroes  with  the!. 

brothers  of  gray  hair  .  thy 

What  a  glorious  land  to  live  Jn  vid»«  | 
protecting  might 


the  time,  looking  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing republic  across  the  Canadian  fron-i 
tier    said,     "Why    needlessly  wound! 
American  sensitiveness?"    And  so.  Do- 
minion, it  became,  and  remains,  none  the 
[less  majestic  a  heritage  for  not  chal-( 
8  longing  the  amour  propre  of  the  menj 
\  now  fighting  by  our  side. — London  Daily! 
ChronicU,    t  i 

CALIBAN  STAR 
I  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Lionel  Braham  and  Company 
Appear  in  Scene  from 
"Othello." 


Tes^l"  heYaf  o'f  Freedom,  every  thread 
Teus"1^^  ^"protector  better  far  than 

shining  gold-  „„-h«titmeiit   to  many 

AU  your  colors  lend  ene^ann*menc 

friends  who  chance  to  roam. 
And  wherever  you  are  flying  we 

ourselves  nt  home.         treedom  may  you 
In  tills  greatest  land  or  iretuum 
OurTroTectloTonthe  land  and  onr  guidance 
y„u°alone  To  I  cherish,  color,  of  our  own 

free  land:  «tar«    and  Stripes! 

Three    cheers    for    the  Star. 

Hurrah  for  Uncle  Sam.^  B  TjEWIS. 

Osterville. 


BERNARD  GRANVILLE  ON  BILL 


"3 


I: 


Lionel  Braham,  fresh  from  his  in 
teresting  creation  of  the  character 
Caliban  in  the  recent  masque  at  the 
Stadium,  is  the  chief  feature  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last  even- 
ing there  was  a  good  sized  and  highly 
pleased  audience. 

Mr.  Braham  chose  the  chamber  scene 
from  "Othello."   His  performance  of  the 
Moor  was  so  engrossing  as  to  prompt  a . 
desire  to  see  the  actor  In  the  character 
In  its  entirety  for  it  will  be  remembered  i 
that  the  chamber  scene  is  an  outlet  for 
the  fury  of  the  .character,  and  there  Is 
the  single  moment  as  he  awakens  to  the1, 
perndy  of  lago  that  shows  the  tender-; 
ness  of  the  man  and  his  all  consuming 
love. 

The  actor  is  especially  favored  physl-j 
cally  for  the  part.  He  did  not  make! 
the  mistake  of  rushing  the  scene,  and 
he  led  up  to  the  climax  Intelligently.  He. 
Is  one  of  the  few  actors  of  capital  roles, 
who  can  essay  the  whisper  and  yet, 
make  his  lines  intelligible  all  over  the  , 
i  house.  Then  there  was  the  frightful  1 
f  contrast  of  his  dynamic  denunciation  ofj 
Desdamona  as  he  named  Michael  Cas-, 
jsio.  He  roared  as  the  monarch  of  the, 
£  forest  in  his  frenzy  as  he  laid  hands 
Ion  his  wife;  he  shook  and  sobbed  in  the  • 
Epolgnancy  of  despair  as  he  listened  to 
Ithe  truth  from  Emella,  and  all  this  con-| 
Ivlncingly,  with;  the  audience  spellbound.  I 
I  Miss  Irby  Marshall  was  interesting  as, 
■Desdemona.  There  was  always  the; 
levidence  of  the  trusting  spouse  capable  i 
■of  intense  love  and  devotion,  and  yet 
fthere  were  the  ominous  clouds  of  lm-| 
Ipending  evil  evident  in  her  every  ac-i 
Ition.  Miss  Gladys  Vanderzee's  lnterpre-l 
|tation  of  Emelia  was  altogether  too 

I  Other  acts  were  Bernard  Granville,  in 
lone  of  the  best  monologues  heard  at i 

■  this   theatre   in    a   long   time;    Hardy l 

■  Brothers,  in  a  hat  manipulation  act; 
9 Amelia  Stone  and  Armand  Kallsz,  in  a 

■  musical  comedy;  Moore  and  Gerald,  in 
Ian  act  combining  comedy  and  acro-| 
jibatics;  Those  Five  Girls,  in  an  instru-j 
[mental  and  vocal  act;  Four  Readings.,, 
|  sensational  Jugglers  of  human  beings;! 
\  Stewart  Jackson  and  Dorothy  Wahl,  in! 

i  a  comedy  sketch,  and  Janet  and  War- 
ren Iceland,  in  "Paint-o-praphy." 


Stone  Boat — Stone  Drag. 

The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
ter* with  reference  to  its  quest.on  about 

"stone  boat "  ..j     answer  to 

••Vermonter     writes  in 

the  question  as  to  wnetn k. '  .  h  & 

boat  to  which  oxen  were  .t ttach e had 
any  other  name.  I  will  sa>  V'*s  Ken. 
tral  Vermont.  25  years  ago  i  ^a. &gen 
erally  known  as  a  'st one  dr W    a n 
have  every  reason  to  believe 
name  is  still  in  use  there.  , 
Mr  A  D.  Gile  of  Boston.    As  a  iaa. 
the  writer  always  heard  t&t^jgTC 
rlrae'-   never  'boat.'    Later  in  lite  at 
Manna's  Vineyard  and  on  Cape  Cod  I 
'heard  the  term 'stone  boat  used  liaw 
and  'Gee-  were  ox-steering  | 

nmh  ^  ^rr  nved  crthn; 

was  a  famous  ox  teamster,  and  before 
he  days  o"  railroads  drove  an  ox  team 
■  between  this  town  and  t°carry 

freight.  He  always  said  hish  on 
>  'haw'  to  swing  his  team  toward  h.rn  J 

have  driven  an  ox  team  a  few  times; 
■myself   and  have  *  e^f™ ny 

[  C^rDo«%^   of  Kosllnaale; 
■•The  Doctor  says  the  word  you  are 
looking  for  to  take  the  place  of  "tone 
boat'   is   'stone   drag,'   a  «°ntnvua"^ 
made  of  three  or  four  heavy  PlantaoJ 
elm  sawed  to  turn  up  at  one  end  prow 
fashion,  and  strongly  boUed  togetlicr 
with  two  cross  pieces  of  hard  wood.  Elm 
was  chosen  for  Its  tough  and  'slippeii 
quaimes86  and   the  jUrtf  WHj 
smoothed  on  the  bottom.   Made  in  thiaj 
™  v   the  drag  was  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  durable  character,  as  the  old I  say- 
mg  'tough  as  a  stone  drag"  ™jM  Inj 
In  our  little  village  of  the  Sixties  lrj 
western     Massachusetts.     the  J^ni 
boat"  was  well  known  to  us.   Was  thii 
or  the  "stone  drag"  ever  called  an  ox 
sledge"  in  New  England? 

HUMORISTS  IN  POLITICS. 


ml  do 

expect  him  to  be  humorous  in  pub- 
lic office?  In  other  words,  does  the 

tact  that  a  man  iff  jocose,  amusing, 

In  speech  or  in  print,  injure  his  pros- 
pects of  political  preferment?  Mr. 
John  K.  Bangs,  who  has  followed  the 
calling  of  a  professional  humorist  for 
many  years,  recently  answered  the 
question,  "Yes."  Hft  once  ran  for  the 
office  of  mayor  in  Yonkers  and  was 
defeated.    This  led  him  to  remark 
that  he  was  glad  of  it  when  he  found 
put  the  character  of  persons  with 
whom  a  mayor  must  associate.  Thus 
did  he  pluck  the  flower  "copy"  froml 
the  bitter  weed  "disaster." 
^    Men  prominent  in  American  poli- 
tics have  been  known  by  their  wit: 
"Tom"  Corwin,  Senator  Nye,  "Sun- 
set" Cox,  Thomas  B.  Reed.    It  has  , 
been   said  of   Reed   that  his  wit, 
which  was  often  sarcasm  of  the  bit- 
•  ing  kind,  not  the  lambent  irony  that 
characterized  Sir  Thomas  More  even 
on  the  scaffold,  slew  his  chance  for; 
the  President's  office.    Nye  and  Cox 
were  something  more  than  amusing 
fellows.    The  public  laughs;  it  calls 
political  jesters  by  their  Christian  | 
name  or  a  nickname;  but  when  itj 
comes  to  an  election  of  grave  respon- 
sibility it  prefers  some  serious  per- 
son, although  he  may  be  no  better. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yonkers  were 
probably  afraid  of  a  humorist  in  the 
mayor's  room,  and  yet  Mr.  Bangs 
works  seriously  and  daily  over  his 
appointed  task  of  jokes,  as  any  work- 
man summoned  and  released  by  the 
factory  whistle.  The  professional 
.  humorist  Is  often  a  melancholy  man, 
a  dispiriting  companion.  The  public 
sees  him  with  his  cap  and  bells  and 
is  surprised  to  see  him  silent  at  a 
funeral.  'Tom"  Corwin  knew  this 
and  felt  ft ,  Calling  the  attention  of 
his  son  one  day  to  a  public  monn- 
(iment,  he  said:  "My  son,  statues  are 
t  erected  to  solemn  asses.'' 


itdl 


Mr.  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  writing  a 
book  entitled  "Pigs  Is  Pigs,"  was 
'  at  once  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Ameri-j 
can  humorists.  The  list  is  long,  for 
the  great  American  public  has  a| 
hair-trigger  laugh,  and  is  not  ex-| 
acting  in  its  definition  of  humor;  but. 
Mr.  Butler  since  he  made  himself 
known  has  held  his  seat  securely. 

He  lives  in  Flushing,  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Queens 
jj  Fusion  leaders  as  their  candidate  for 
borough  president.  It  seems  that 
he  has  been  interested  in  the  town 
affairs  for  some  years.  "He  could  not 
be  seen  yesterday,"  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "so  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  unknown." 

Are  Mr.  Butler's  views  "humor 


rectea  to  soieiuu  asses.  •  _ 

"C  F  A."  of  Cambridge  writes  about! 
Herman  Melville:  "I  admire  -Mob>| 
Dick.'  'Israel  Potter.'  'Kypee'  and| 
'Omoo,'  but  can  you  give  me  any  idea 
of  Melville's  meaning  in  'Mardi'  and  mi 
•Pierre.'  The  latter  strange  production, 
may.  I  believe,  be  well  called  the  worstj 
novel  (if  it  is  a  novel)  ever  Published 
bv  an  author  of  established  reputation.  | 
Melville  was  certainly  a  strange  genius 
and  for  many  years  before  his  deatn 
lived  in  such  obscurity  that  few  of  tils 
former  admirers  believed  him  still  alive. 
I  believe  he  published  nothing  dur'nf 
this  long  period,  and  the  reason  for  his 
thus  hiding  himself  has  never  been  ex- 
plained to  my  knowledge.  Can  you  shed 
any  light  upon  it?" 

We  read  "Moby  Dick"  every  summer 
and  "Israel  Potter"  every  winter.  Red- 
burn"  is  amusing,  for  in  it  the  young 
American  sailor  in  London  sees  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  sporting  a  coro- 
net stamped   on  the  heel  of  a  boot. 
Then  then*  are  the  delightful  "Piazza 
Tales."     We  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  "Mardi"  is  aU  about.  Some 
one  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  that  monu- 
ment to  the  fine  taste  of  George  Will- 
iam Curtis,  the  editor,  described  the  book 
as   the   dream   of   a  sailor   drunk  on 
hashish  and  sleeping  in  a  hammock.  In 
the  second  volume  there  are  rhapsodical 
pages,  also  satirical  ones  after  the  man- 
ner of  Rabelais  s  account  of  the  3pur- 
1  ney  to  the  bottle.     Yet  in  "Mardi  is 
a  fine  chapter  urging  that  the  names  of 
our  states  should  be  given  to  battle- 
ships so  that  the  united  guns  would 
voice  in  battle  the  courage  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  states  themselves.  "Pierre 
is  a  wild  romance  and  one  that  might 
justly    be    called    unwholesome,  with 
pages  of  hifalutin,  with  other  pages  that 
are   almost    unintelligible.     Still  more 
extravagant  is  "The  Confidence  Man." 
Melville  spent  tha  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  New  York,  as  an  officer  in  the 
Custom  House-  He  published  these  vol- 
umes of  verse :   "Battle  Pieces"  (1866); 
"Clarel"  (1876):    "Timoleon  and  Other 
Poems"  (1891.  the  year  of  his  death). 
He  also  wrote  for  private  circulation 
"John  Marr  and  other  stories"  (1S8S). 
His  brother  Allan  was  for  some  years 
busy  in  trying  to  persuade  the  state  of 
Minnesota  not  to  repudiate  its  bonds. 
He  was  a  broker  of  high  standing  and 
an  interesting  man. — Ed. 


,.^Ts  on  —   -   

achieved  considerable  fame — or  noUM 
rlety — by  an  editorial  article  which  hq 

wrote  for  the  paper  when  he  was  ! 

ebriated.    He  was  always  insistent  tl 

the  printers  should  strictly  follow  cc 
in  putting  his '  articles  into  print,  a 
they  did  it  in  that  instance,  witW  the] 
result  that  the  Times  published  as  akV 
leading  editorial  article  a  farrago  of  in-!;* 
coherencies  and  absurdities  which  is  en- 
titled to  rank  among  the  curiosities  of 
newspaper  literature.    At  the  time  -of  ■ 
the  publication  of  that  article— in  1859— 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  was  on  the  battlefields  of  Eu-  ,w 
rope  as  the  representative  of  the  Times 
I  in  the  war  then  raging  in  that  quarter 
I  of  the  globe.    During  Raymond's  ab-  M 
]  sence,  Hurlbut  had  charge  of  the  for-  K 
eign  department  of  the  Time3,  and  itB 
t  was  as  the  head  of  that  department  of 

■  the  Times  that  he  wrote  the  "spirited"! 
I  article  which  gave  him  so  much  fame. 

1  The  article  was  printed  in  the  morning!  i 
I  edition  of  the  Times,  and,  when  HurlbutF, 
i  awoke  that  morning,  he  found  himselfL. 
?  famous.    The  title  of  the  article  as  It  jj'  * 
\  appeared  in  the  Times  was.  "The  De-K 
fensive  Square  of  Austrian  Italy,"  butf- 
from  expressions  which  he  used  in  the 
article  it  was  nicknamed,  and  has  since | 
been  better  known  as  the  article  on  "El-L 
'bows  of  the  Mindo."    Of  the  Bacchict; 

incoherencles  and  absurdities  withB 
Tl  which  the  article  was  interspersed,  thef 
ij  following  are  specimens:  "If  we  follow r 
it  the  windings  of  the  Mincio.  we  shall  find 
9  countless  elbows  formed  in  the  elbows  I 
'  of  the  regular  army";  "we  shall  find  in- I 
numerable  elbows  formed  by  the  sym-r, 

■  pathy  of  youth";  and  "Notwithstanding 
ithe  toil  spent  by  Austria  on  the  spot, | 
I  we  should  have  learned  that  we  are 

protected  by  a  foreign  fleet  suddenly! 
coming  up  on  our  question  of  citizen- 1 
ship."  In  the  evening  edition  of  the 
Times  of  the  same  day,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  eliminate  and  correct  the  In- 
coherencles and  absurdities  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
intoxicated  with  the  sober  version  of  it. 
I  _  SPECTATOR. 

Brookline. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
uncommonly  brilliant  and  fascinating) 
man  when  he  was  editor  of  the  World  j 
In  1876.  He  was  for  a  time  at  the  Har- 
vard divinity  school,  which  he  left  sud- 
denly for  the  reason  that  Judah  P.  Ben- 
jamin left  Yale  and  George  Gissing  fell 
into  disgrace:  a  confused  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference between  "meum"  and  "tuum."| 
Hurlbert  and  Benjamin  out/ived  the 
youthful  scrape,  yet  it  is  said  that  the) 
former  suggested  the  character  of  thej 
villain  in  Theodore  Winthrop's  "Cecily 
Dreetne."  Hurlbert  had  rooms  in  the, 
old  University  Place  building  in  Newj 
York,  and  it  was  said  that  there  were) 
mysterious  doors  and  secret  passage-) 
ways.  In  his  later  years  he  attracted  atj 
tention  by  the  virulent  articles  signed 
"Arthur  Richmond,"  published  in  the 
North  American  Review.  Was  there  at} 
evening  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  1859?— Ed.  *  „  t 


There  Is  a  proposition  to  erect  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  In  the 
Old  Palace  Yard,  London.  As  English- 
men burned  Joan  at  Rouen  nothing 
could  now  be  fairer. 


"Elbows  of  the  Mincio." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Herald  of  July  30  you  made 
mention  of  William  Henry  Hurlburt  as 
at  one  period  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  That  editor  ot  the  World,  how 
ever  never  spelled  his  surname  Hurl- 
burt He  at  first  spelled  It  Hurlbut.  bub 
afterwards  changed  the  spelling  of  lr 
to  Hurlbert,  and  it  was  given  m  the 
latter  form  on  the  title  pages  of  his 
later  works.  He  was  a  brother  to 
Stephen  Augustus  Hurlbut.  a  major- 
treneral  in  the  civil  war  and  afterwards 
—from  18T8  to  1877— a  member  of,  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  Fod 
few  years  he  was  on  the  New  \ork\ 
Timei's  staff  of.  writers,  and  whilt  M 


Jo  Howard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  in  what  you  say  of  thej 
late  Manton  Marble  you  incidentally 
mention  that  vile  wretch,  Jo  Howard, 
the  concoctor  of  the  bogus  proclama- 
tion from  President  Lincoln  appointing! 
a  day  of  national  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer  and  calling  for  400,000  morel 
troops.    Isn't  it  too  bad  that  the  per-| 
petrator  of  that  infamous  crime  against! 
the  government  wasn't  strung  up  from) 
the  nearest  lamp-post?   Such  a  punish-J 
ment,  however,  would  have  been  far! 
less  than  the  execrable  scoundrel  de-l 
served.   At  the  time  of  his  issuing  that 
spurious  proclamation  the  nation  was 
bleeding    from    a    hundred  ghastly 
wounds  inflicted  upon  it  by  traitorous 
assassins.   It  was  at  such  a  time,  when 
the  nation  was  almost  In  the  throes  of 
death,  that  Howard  attempted  to  give  it 
another  desperate  stab  by  issuing  that 
bogus  proclamation.    He  so  timed  the 
issuing    of    the   proclamation   that  it 
might  do  the  utmost  possible  harm. 
The  day  on  which  it  was  issued  was  the 
day  on  which  the  mail  steamer  was  to 
sail  from  New  York  for  Europe  and  it 
was  only  by  alertness,  combined  with 
good  fortune,  that  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  was  enabled  to  transmit  by  the 
steamer  the  intelligence  that  the  proc- 
lamation was  a  forgery.    The  steamer 
had  already  got  under  way  with  the 
bogus  proclamation,  when  she  was  over- 
hauled by  a  revenue-cutter  dispatched 
bv  the  collector  of  the  port,  and,  when 
"she  again  got  under  way,  she  bore  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  proclama- 
tion^ telegraphic  message  from  Secre 
tary  Seward  branding  the  proclamation 
as  a  forgery.   Some  think  that  if  the  ex- 
pose of  the  proclamation  as  a  forgeu 
had  not  gone  to  Europe  on  that  gtcajne' 
the  proclamation  would  have  Hi  1 


,.                             „„  o,  .       „  Fine  words  have  been  carefully  ar 

5f  the  southern  confederacy,  and,  ir  It-  ' 

iad  had  that  result,  probably  the  conse-  /anged  in  praise  of  Jane  Austen,  who 

quence  would  have  been  that  tho  con-  (lied  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  noth- 

federacm would  havo  wt>n  lts  hidepend-  [ng  finer  an(j  truer  than  the  sayjng  0f 
fence  and  the  Union  been  dissevered.  Is 
there  a*iy  other  nation  on  the  face  of 


.God's  earth  where  a  vile  miscreant  who 
pad  perpetrated  so  foul  and  InfaVnous  a 
crime,  against  his  country  as  that  of  J 
Howard  in  issuing  that  bogus  proclama- 
tion would  not  have  been  made  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  life? 
I  Years  afterward  Howard  delivered  a 
ttecture  in  Boston  giving  reminiscences 
of  his  career.  I  attended  that  lecture 
and  did  some  "watchful  waiting"  to 
hear  what  he  might  have  to  say  in  re- 
Igard  to  his  forging  and  issuing  that 
bogus  proclamation,  but  of  that  Infa- 
mous episode  in  his  life  he  made  no 
mention  whatever.  INDACATOR. 
Brookline. 


Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  she  had  "a  tal- 
ent for  describing  the  inVolvements 
and  feelings  of  ordinary  life."  Some 
have  called  her  an  immoral  novelist,, 
because  she,  apparently,  had  no  high, 
ideals  and  took  a  quaintly  cynical 
view  of  men  and  women.  Her  char- 
acters value  money  to  an  excessive 
degree;  her  maidens  look  forward  to 
a  fortunate  marriage,  i.  e.,  a  husband 
of  good  social  standing  and  a  hand- 
some income.  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine any  one  of  her  young  women 
throwing  her  bonnet  over  the  wind- 
mill. And  yet  Miss  Austen's  novels 
might  have  been  written  today,  for 
remarks  the  lSlle'  wno  was  not  stirred  from  there- 


"Mr.  Jones  and  Lady." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"  'Mr.  Jones  and  Lady," 
Herald,  "is  still  seen  on  the  guest  books  cording  of  neighbors'  gossip  by  news 


is  to  be 
lady;  but 


I  of  certain  hotels.  *  •  *  It 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a 
Iwhy  emphasize  the  fact?" 

Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  "Mr. 
Jones  and  Lady"  does  not  emphasize  the 
[fact  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  lady,  but 
merely  states  the  fact  that  she  is  Mrs. 
Jones?  In  short,  is  not  the  phrase  a  sur- 
vival of  the  days  when  "lady"  meant 
wife?  In  this  sense  the  word  was  not 
only  common,  but  was  In  good  use  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  down  to  early 
in  the  19th  century.  Thus  during  the 
revolutionary  war  an  American  news- 
paper would  have  announced  the  arrival 
at  Mrs.  Washington  as  follows*  "Yes- 
terday came  to  town  (or  to  camp)  the 
lady  of  His  Excellency  General  Wash- 
ington." On  Aug.  30|  1790,  Washington 
left  New  York  for  Mt.  Vernon,  and  a 
{Philadelphia  newspaper  of  Sept.  2  said: 
I  "This  day  about  2  o'clock  arrived  in 
[town  from  New  York  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  lady  and  their 
suite."  A.  M.  ■ 

Jackson,  N.  H. 

This  is  a  generous  and  ingenious  expla- 
nation. Does  "A.  M."  believe  that  a 
man  wrote  in  a  splurging  Spencerlan 
hand  "John  Jones  and  Lady,"  filling  at 
least  three  or  four  lines  of  the  page,  be- 
cause he  remembered  that  "lady"  once 
i meant  "wife"?  No,  the  man  thought  that 
"lady"  was  the  more  genteel  term.  We 
bee  him  now  with  a  moss-agate  ring  on 
p.  finger  and  a  case  of  bone  toothpicks 
In  a  waistcoat  pocket. — Ed. 


The  Infinitive  Not  Split. 

|As  the  World  Wags: 
I  On  July  26  you  copied  from  the  Lonv 
Idon  Dally  Chronicle  the  following  sen- 
pence  which  "One  Who  Splits  an  In- 
finitive Every  Time  and  Glories  in  the 
Job"  sent  to  that  journal  as  an  e^ 
ample  of  the  split  Infinitive:  "The  dlr 
rectors  decided  to'  more  than  double  the 
carry-forward."  There  is,  however,  no 
spilt  Infinitive  in  that  sentence.  To  bfr 
sure,  "to"  is  a  part  of  an  Infinitive,  but 
the  other  part  of  it  is  not  the  worct 
"double,"  but  the  word  "do"  under-? 
stood.  The  unabridged  form  of  the  sen- 
tence when  It  Is  so  amplified  that  noth- 
ing is  required  to  be  understood  for  the 
parsing  of  "to"  Is,  "The  company  de- 
|cided  to  do  more  than  double  the^carry- 
forward." 
Brookline. 


SYNTAX.' 


"Foyer." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  missed  just  one  thing  in  the  edi- 
torial article  "House  and  Home"  pub- 
lished in  the  Herald,  and  that  is,  while 
France  has  no  word  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  "home,"  she  has  one  equally 
good,  "foyer,"  as  you  know,  of  course. 

Boston.  E.  S. 

As  "E.  S."  knows,  "foyer"  Is  a  place 
where  a  fire  is  made,  our  hearth.  By 
extension,  it  means  a  house,  dwelling, 
even  family;  and  then  the  hall  «  corri- 
dor of  a  theatre  where  actors  or  specta- 
tors meet.  For  many  years  Parisians 
and  visitors  were  peculiarly  "at  home" 
in  the  "foyer"  of  the  ballet  at  the  Paris 
Opera.  "Foyer"  also  means  the 
tive  centre"  of  anything.— Ed. 


of  Napoleon  or  even  Waterloo,  would 
probably  not  have  looked  away  from 
her  village  in  1917. 

Reading  her  novels  again  and 
again,  one  is  struck  by  her  artistic 
detachment,  aloofness.  Ordinary 
men  and  women  alone  excited  her  in- 
terest. They  might  have  lived  any- 
where in  England  as  far  as  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,  occupations,  indus- 
tries is  concerned.  Anthony  Trollope 
was  even  more  of  a  photographer 
and  less  of  an  analyst,  but  the  people 
of  the  clerical  series  could  have 
dwelt  only  in  a  cathedral  town. 
Charles  Reade  went  to  the  stage,  the 
prison,  the  madhouse;  he  knew  all 
about  trades  and  trade  unions;  and 
in  his  greatest  novel  the  reader  trav- 
eled with  him  through  the  Europe  of 
Erasmus.  Thomas  Hardy  writes 
about  woodlanders  and  the  reader 
becomes  personally  acquainted  with 
trees,  their  life  and  death.  Mr.  Ph ill- 
potts,  in  his  latest  novel,  describes 
oyster  beds,  the  raking  of  them,  rites 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  them, 
in  a  manner  to  delight  Mr.  John  R. 
Philpots,  if  he  is  still  living.  In  fact, 
the  novelist  might  have  borrowed 
the  title  of  the  huge  book  by  the  man 
with  fewer  letters  in  his  name,  "Oys- 
ters and  All  About  Them,"  for  his  ro- 
mance. A  novel  by  an  American  that 
has  excited  attention  recenjily,  "El 
Supremo,"  is  a  multifarious  descrip- 
tion of  Paraguay  under  Dr.  Francia. 
Now  BaJzac  was  something  more 
than  encyclopaedic. 

Jane  Austen  was,  apparently,  in- 
terested only  in  ordinary  people.  Per- 
[haps  for  this  reason — and  for  her 
I  subtlety  in  analysis  and  her  peculiar 
i  humor— she  is  today  intensely  mod- 
ern. Ordinary  people  are  always  with 
j  *  and  the  majority  of  its  are  ordina- 
ry, even  in  extraordinary  times^ 

I  The  chapter  "The  English  Musical 
Renaissance"  In  the  third  volume  of 
"The  Art  of  Music"  is  written  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Forsyth  in  his  breeziest  manner. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, discussing  music  in  general,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  England  was  an 
unmusical  country.  He  wrote  this  longj 
before  the  modern  movement  in  Eng- 
land. Since  the  war,  the  English  have  ! 
plucked  up  courage.  Compositions  by 
native  musicians  are  heard  every- 
where. Native  fiddlers,  pianists  and 
Singers  are  applauded  to  the  skies. 

Mr.  Forsyth  thinks  the  word  "renals-  j 
ance"  applied  to  English  musical  con-  j 
itions  from  about  1870  onwards  is  not) 
holly  accurate.     There  had  been  no 
revlous    death,    for    in    church  and 
ac-  jcnoral  music  there  had  always  been  a 
picker  of  life,  which  In  the  reigns  of 
[Elizabeth   and   James    had,  blazed 


England  maintained  men  "like  Karl 
Malle  (later  Charles  Halle,  and  later 
Btill  Sir  Charles  Hallo),  who  were  con- 
tent to  accept  position,  affluence  and 
titles,  giving  in  exchange  bitter  and  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  creative  art  of 
their  adopted  country." 

Between  1870  and  1915  England  asserted 
Iher  nationality  in  music.  And  here  Mr. 
Forsyth,  an  Englishman  sojourning  in 
'this  country,  makes  rash  statements. 
•"Read  through  the  synopses  of  novelties 
|ln  any  season's  concert  programs  here. 
How  many  are  American?  Almost  none. 
'A  hundred  million  people  owning  half  a 
continent  with  vast  waterways,  prairies 
and  mountain  ranges— yet  musically 
Hiearly  inarticulate!"  0  dry  the  starting 
(tear  !  When  American  composers  write  or- 
chestral pieces  that  are  worth  hearing, 
these  pieces  are  played  in  public.  Songs 
by  American  composers  are  heard  in 
every  concert  hair.  Did  It  ever  occur  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  that  the  music  of  many 
Englishmen, 

Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  eall'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named 
Smith. 

is  not  always  worthy  of  performance. 
Borne  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  swans  are  no , 
'better  than  geese. 
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Thess  mtfclclnns  educated  England 
ti>a  *,d«r,  deeper  and  purer  appr»cia/ 
tmki  «f  musics  Mr.  Forsyth  thinks,  anl 
tti'.re  was  a  tacit  understanding  that  all 
j  Englishman  under  certain  conditio* 
.nusht  compose.  Mr.  Forsyth  comments 
I  on  present  conditions:  "There  is  « 
nrger  number  of  first  class  orchestral 
"players  In  London  than  in  any  other 
ilty  In  the  world."  Why,  if  this  state- 
ment is  accepted?  "To  a  large  extent 
phis  Is  the  result  of  the  Insatiable  London 
pppetite  for  musical  comedy  performed 
With  a  beauty  and  Iavishness  unknown 
in  America."  Tut,  tut!  We  well  remem- 
ber the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ixmdon  Jour- 
nals over  the  first  invasion  of  American 
chorus  girls.  Is  there  in  London  today 
(any  scene  painter  and  designer  with  the 
extravagantly  gorgeous  taste  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Urban? 

)  And  then  Mr.   Forsyth   talks  about 

I  folk  song  for  a  page  or  two. 


i  He  finds  that  the  changed  musical 
conditions  were  brought  out  by  th6  rec- 
ognition that  "the  man  who  mattered 
was  the  man  of  the  soil" — hence  the 
folk  song  move/nent;  and  by  the  growth 
of  healthy  liberal  opinions  and  the  par- 
tial reconsideration  of  the  English 
caste-system.  "Prior  to  1870  the  Eng- 
lish composer  wa3  generally  a  scally- 
wag, now  he  is  a  gentleman." 
;  England  "had  been  operated  on  so 
Often  by  her  German  specialists  that, 
as  she  came  out  of  her  sleep,  she  only 
very  gradually  began  to  ask  herself 
whether,  without  another  operation,  she 
might  not  be  able  to  find  health  by  dis- 
missing her  doctors  and  changing  her 
mode  of  life."  There  are  still  conserva- 
tives whose  main  ideals  are  Joachim 
and  Brahms.  "To  the  most  distinguished 
thinker  of  that  school  the  correct  way 
of  writing  a  song  is  still  the  German 
way.  The  rest-of-the-world  way  Is 
simply  wrong.  Race,  feeling,  national 
sentiment,  all  go  for  nothing.  In  effect 
he  says:  'You  may  draw  your  water 
from  a  spring  in  Kent,  in  Maryland,  or 
In  Siberia,  but  it  won't  travel  except 
lp  disused  Rhine-wine  bottles." 

And  here  Mr.  Forsyth  might  well 
Ijjave  praised  two  dead  men,  musical 
Critics,  Vefnon  Blackburn  and  John  F. 
Runciman.  who  by  their  writings  did 
much  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  for- 
eign influence  and  of  the  native,  hide- 
bound Academicians. 


up 


It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  we  brightly 
publish  this  morning  two  sonnets  by  theT  But  in  the  tfme  ^  t 

after-dinner  torpidity  which 


late  Frothingham  Clancy  of  South  Bos 
I  ton.   Our  readers  and  we  are  again  ln- 
Idebted  to  Prof.  Deedledum,  whose  ad- 
fmlratlon  for  the  poet  is  surpassed  only 
i'by  his  exquisite  taste  in  selection  from 
[the  many  manuscripts  now  in  his  pos- 
session.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Prof. 
Deedleduin  will  soon  give  to  the  world 
his  critical  and  annotated  edition  of  the 
lamented  Clancy's  poems.  The  pamphlet 
edition  of  a   few  entitled   "The  Rum 
Hounds  of  the  Cove"  was  quickly  ex- 
hausted, and  copies  are  eagerly  sought 
War  by  collectors.    Those  poems  -show- 


as  'an 

ould  find  pleasure  only  in  the  latest 
rickeries  imported  from  France."  Then 
«gan  the  artistic"  invasion.  The  fore- 
igner saw  his  opportunity.  "Over  the 
»a  he  came  in  shoals,  impelled  partly 
y  its  very  natural  belief  in  his  own 
(nation  as  the  source  of  all  'kultur'  and 
irincipally  by  his  interest  In  the  pound, 
terling.  And,  once  landed,  there  he  re- 
nalned.  His  motto  was  that  of  the  old 
lanoverian  countess:    W>  kom  for  all, 


only  the  grimly  realistic  side  of  Froth- w- 
Ingham  Clancy's  muse.  The  pastoral,  your  goots.' "  The  great  and  good* 
Idyllic,  elegiac  and  dithyrambic  verses  CBaodel  came  to  be  a  curse  and  an  Incu-1 
put  our  poet .Proudly  between  the  gifted  abas.-  When  the  corpse  showed  a  sign  of 
Kehf-v  .uia  aneoia.  Jtexiving,  ""'some  foreign  professor  was 

iBlways  at  hand  to  stifle  its  faint  cries, 
„_i__  /  '»r,  If  that  was  not  enough,  to  do  a  little 


Of  the  older  group  Sterndale  Bennett 
Is  "a  striking  instance  of  an  able  but 
weak  personality  overwhelmed  by  cir- 
cumstances. *  *  *  For  many  years 
England  had  the  spectacle  of  her  chief 
musician  dribbling  out  smooth  Anglo- 
German  platitudes,  while  Germany  her- 
self was  producing  'Lohengrin,'  'Tris- 
tan' and  'The  Ring.'  " 

Sullivan's  work  is  practically  summed 
up  in  the  words  "Savoy  Opera."  "And 
these  words  stand  everywhere  for 
melodic  charm  and  fancy,  'delicate  hu- 
mor, and  exquisitely  finished  workman- 
ship." 

Mr.  Forsyth  treats  Mackenzie  and 
Parry  respectfully,  ye?  what  dull  music 
has  been  signed  by  them!  "One  feels 
tha  if  Milton's  father  had  had  his  son's 
rgenius,  he  would  have  been  a  17th  cen- 
tury Parry.  Of  humor  he  has  none." 
True,  O  king ! 

Goring  Thomas,  a  man  of  great  nat- 
ural taient,  burned  lncc-nse  at  the  altars 
of  French  ideals  and  "came  back  to  a 
country  where  grand  opera  was  only  an 
unusual  importation  symbolical  of  finan- 
cial respectability."  The  fates  were 
against  him.  "Imagine  Saint-Saens 
caught  young  and  studying  Handelian 
counterpoint  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music;  or  Stravinsky  doing  'fifth  grade 
harmony'  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
■with  his  eye  on  the  organ  loft  at  York 
Minster  or  the  conductor's  seat  at  the 
Gaiety  as  possible  goals  of  his  ambition. 
Either  instance  will  give  the  curious 
reader  some  idea  of  Thomas's  difficul- 
ties, social  and  psychological." 

Co  wen,'  a  West  Indian  Jew,  has  been 
overblamed  and  averpraised.  "The  Eng- 
lish musician  does  not  care  two  raps 
about  the  style  of  composition  common- 
ly called  'ye  olde  English,'  but  he  thinks 
It  scarcely  proper  that  Cowen  should  be 
able  to  write  in  that  style  so  well. 
Again,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  (sic),  the 
professional  man  probably  thinks  that 
King  David's  ultimate  object  in  writing 
Psahn  130  was  the  afternoon  service 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  here,  too. 
Covvon's  pen  causes  some  uneasiness." 
He  is  "a  composer  somewhat  isolated 
tfrom  his  fellows,  naturally  inclined  to 
Sthe  lighter  side  of  life,  and  perhaps 
wore  anxious  for  the  laurel  than  for 
the  dust." 

p  "Stanford's  scores  are  models  of  ele- 
gant reticence,  and  their  form  is  be- 
yond rpproach." 

'Elgar's  advantage  lies  In  the  fact 
that  "he  began  his  serious  and  pro- 
longed husbandry  after  the  others  had 
done  the  ploughing.  *  *  ♦  All  Elgar's 
Work  is  characterized  by  great  sincerity 
and  purity  of  intention  •  •  »  his 
Bense  of  orchestral  decoration  is  aston- 
ishing; one  must  in  fairnesi  ndd  that 
he  has  often  been  charged  with  a  cer- 
tain tndeislon  and  melodic  indf/Sniteness. 
These  are,  perhaps,  national  traits;  and 
the  gravamen  of  this  charjjjit  may  be 
lightened  as  Teutonic  standards*  of 
Judgment  become  less  and  lefr-t  generally 


Frederic  Dellus  is  "now  accepted  by 
the  world  as  a  tone  poet  of  great 
Ipower  and  originality."  Not  every- 
Jwhere;  not  wholly  In  England.  He  is ' 
half-German,  and  he  has  lived  little  in 
/England. 

There  is  a  hurrah  for  Granville  Ban- 
tock,  whose  facility  Is  the  only  thing 
that  recommends  him  in  his  works  that 
|  have  been  performed  in  Boston.  Seldom1 
have  we  heard  any  music  so  dull  and 
so  pretentious  as  his  "Omar  Khaygam." 

Here  Is  a  sly  remark  about  Ethel 
Smyth.  "The  terrific  earnestness  of  her 
music  could  never  have  come  from  the 
brain  of  a  mere  man." 

Walford  Davies  is  "a  profound 
student  of  Bach,  Browning  and  the 
Bible."  There  are  a  few  words  about 
Charles  Wood  (with  "one  great  song 
to  his  credit,  'Ethiopia  saluting  the 
colors"),  Arthur  Hlnton,  and  Arthur 
Somervell. 

j   William  Wallace  was  the  first  Eng--; 
illshman  to  write  a  symphonic  poem.' 
His  remarkable  study,  "The  Threshold; 
of    Music,"    receives    due  recognition.' 
|  Donald  Francis  Tovey  is  said  to  be  able  -: 
to  play  the  sketch  books  of  BeethovenJ 
Iby  heart.    Fortunately  he  does  not  ln^ 
:6ist  on  doing  this  in  public.    D.  B.  Monro 
jwlth  his  volume  "The  Modes  of  Ancient; 
Greek  Music"  has  shown  that  "it  Is 
bot  an  essential  of  this  study  that  the.- 
[reader  should  always  have  the  sensa- 
tion of  swimming:  in  glue."    Has  Mr..; 
Forsyth  ever  read  Dormstock's  "Log-.1 
arithms  of  the  Diapason"? 
|  There  is  mention  of  the  small  band  of  : 

!heatrical  composers.  "Musical  comedy 
nd  the  money  that  comes  from  writing 
t  are  the  very  sour  grapes  of  the  aver-:^ 
,ge  English  symphonist.  One  and  all  ; 
Ithey  applaud  what  they  call  'genuine 
comic  opera'  (meaning  Offenbach  or 
jany  one  else  that  is  old  and  dead),  but 
flecry  its  much  brighter,  cleaner,  and' 
more  musical  descendant.  The  ludi-:. 
brous  snobbery  of  English  life  draws  a] 
Wide  black  line  between  the  two  classes 
of  corhposers;  and  the  stupidest  Mus. , 
Doc.  that  ever  drowned  a  choir  would 
probably  rather  have  his  daughter  run 
off  with  the  butler  than  marry  a  mu- 
sical comedy  composer.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  theatrical  man's  revenge  is 
'that  it  is  he  and  not  Mus.  Doc.  that 
jhas  the  butler.  For,  even  under  pres- 
lent  conditions,  the  theatre  alone  in  Eng- 
land offers  a  composer  conductor  the 
chance  of  an  honorable  livelihood." 
Does  Mr.  Forsyth  really  believe  that: 
any  one  of  the  composers  of  modern, 
pnusical  comedies  is  the  equal  of  Of- 
fenbach, or  that  the  ingenious  librettists! 
lire  to  be  put  on  a  footing  with  Meil- 
fiac  and  Halevy,  or  even  Cremieux? 


j  There  is  less  love  for  the  oratorio  atf 
bresent.  There  are  two  reasons:  "First.g 
bn  the  part  of  the  audience,  the  dislike^ 
pf  prolonged  boredom ;  and  second,  on( 
the  part  of  the  composer,  an  indignant} 
latred  of  the  organized  corruption  assoj 
lated  with  choral  music."   Speaking  of? 
hglish  festivals  Mr.  Forsyth  lugs  injJ 
n  allusion  to  'the  Norfolk  Festival  in- 
lonnecticut. 
'As  far  as  the  publication  of  serious1 
{music  goes  the  English  composer's  posi- 
ition  is  hopelessly  bad.    *    *    •    A  cer-J 
tain  London  firm,  in  order  to  encourage! 
'its  poorer  and  younger  clientele  to  takel 
example  thereby,  continually  cites  the! 
/readiness  of  one  of  its  older  wealthyl 
J  composers  to   take   $25   for  a  choral! 
work.    *  •  *   Some  young  Englishmen!] 
of  great  original  powers  are  forced  byl 
i  circumstance   to   spend   their   days  inS 
|  teaching  little  girls  the  fiddle." 

In  the  larger  works  of  Ralph  Vaughanfi 
Williams    there    is    something  "vast.l 

I  shadowy,   and   almost  primeval."  His! 

!  landscape  "is  always  bathed  in  a  pearly.l 
translucent  haze.  The  subjects  loom  up! 
and  disappear  with  a  suddenness  natural! 
In  England,  but  unnatural  elsewhere.  Itj 
Is  as  if  a  Turner  canvas  had  been  trans-l 
lated  into  sound."  "Sailing  orders"  were! 
given  to  him  and  Coleridge-Taylor,  asl 
students,  "to  keep  the  ship's  head  on] 
Beethoven  and  Brahms;  but  in  the  case! 
of  Taylor  the  powerful  lodestone  of] 
Dvorak's  genius  spoilt  the  compass- 
readings  and  drew  his  ship  nearer  and] 
nearer  to  'the  coast  of  Bohemia.' " 

In  "output,  energy  and  mavterial  com-] 
mand,"  Joseph  Holbrooke  is  "probablyl 
unsurpassed  by  any  living  composer."! 
That  ia  a  pretty  stiff  statement!  "AJ 
strong,  blistering  style  and  a  constantl 
determination  to  call  his  16-inch  guns! 
into  action  have  procured  for  him  manyp 
(musical)  enemies."  > 
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the  future.  "Composers" 

expression  more  on  the! 


e  Map,"  a.  flaw  review  (At-llTyw  llnpofre  livgrh  on  B'glW—lluH  m  l 

hambra,  London,  July  19),  Is  praised  as  customed  to  hishtop  shoes  and  low  cut  would 
"thoroughly  bright,  full  of  color  and  waists.    The  times  were  merely  out  of,  wm  reiy 

variety,  with  something  of  a  story  to  It)  joint.    So  Jolson  went  back  to  New  notes  themselves  thap  <>n  the  manner  In) 
nna-r  and  all  sorts  of  charming  songs  and,  York  and  encountered  the  Shuberts,  who,  rn  ni~v*A     The  increased 

-    comes  People."    It  is  based  on  a  "globe  troH  were  willing  to  give  him  a  chance  at  a  which  they  are  playefl.    The  increase- 

^ET  *1.  _  „    »,        •.,-^,-„._     nn.J_.  .     >,_*....-„..   ■    importance  of  the  wood-wmd  in  orches- 

tra is  a  sign  of  this.    Obviously.  dynam-| 


"Percy  Grainger  —  planls 

arranger,  friend  ^(<*^h^c'^Sn^jSFja«  late  C.  M.  S.  McClellan.  The  benefit.' "  Naturally,  "with  Jolson'* 
had 


m  ri^"Stnrnduoe'n'""hiAi   "the    concert!  revision  Is  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennot.  billties,  he  "fell  down"  at  the  benefit,,  u, 

t  ,h»  world  would  hate  had      The  music  is  by  Herman  Finck.  A  youngish,  after    volunteering    his    services,  ics  will  play  an  Important  part,  and  for 
?          %m  n1,vln-  i ^  wonderful]  ™<">  bets  a  firm  of  costumiers  1,000.000,  was  reiectat  #s  a  possibility.    He  re-  that   reason    merchan  cal  instruments. 
J^'wH?£  »  dulf  iotr&n  l  hj  fr*"Cs  that  he  would  not  marry  a  shop-  covered     hlmSeH.    however,     and    the  which  at  present  provide  short  cuts  for 
from    he  Faroe  Islands  to  t£>indow   sock-darner.     The  costumiers) ^berts  gave  him  another  chance.  a*d  the  amateur,  will  ultimately  play  an  im- 
from  the  Faroe  Islands  to  tn<j___,   u_  u,  ,u  Winter  GardenKportantpartinmuslcalevolutlon.com- 


podes. 


He  crosses  no  sea  but  ad»n*  she  chase  him  round  the  world  The |  thls    tlme  in 

Folk-song  is  his  battle-fl?"  °f  the  ,?,iec*  _ls^a-_s?_ng  ..f°r„_Vl0J.l*  shows.  and  hc  has  been 


..^marine.   *  •  *  He    has    been    ap-j has  Sot  to  darn  hls  socks'' 
plauied  by  thousands  and  sketched  byj . 
Isardlnt  "    Whew'  The  success  of  "Inside  the  Lines"  has 

"Trif  Scott  was  born,  apparently.  in|  introduced^  to   playgoers    a   new  and 


with  themf  posers  will,  for  instance,  write  direct 
an    improved    piano-player,  thus 

salary,  unto  the  time  when  he  can,  a 


Vr^onT  W^^^^  "S°™  ^l^nce:  With,  -nstantly  ^  growing}         ~  at  one  ?tro,ce  from 


he  now  does,  tell  them  that  he  wants 
a  vacation  in  California,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  will  not  be  with  them 
next  Season.  In  this  brief  period  of 
seven  years  Jolson  has  become  institu- 
Hej  tional  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
made  a  place  for  himself  as  unique  as 
which  has  been  won  by  Harry 


that 


all  the  mechanical  restrictions  apper-, 
tainlng  to  the  use  of  10  fingers.  Under 
the  new  conditions  the  increased  subtle-  , 
ty  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer  will 
make  for  greater  economy  of  means 
than  is  the  rule  at  present.  Already 
now  the  abundance  of  notes  character- 
istic   of    Mahler   and    Strauss   in  the| 


the  Yellow  Book.    His  slim  Beardsley4'youthful    English   producer-i.    e.,  Mr. 
esque  nature  seems  to  be  always  mov-Plaud  Vernon.    Thirteen  has  ever  been 
ing  through  an  elegant  exotic  shadow-p  lucky  number  for  Mr.  Vernon.  He 
world  beckoned  by  his  own  craving  yetJProduced  "Inside  the  Lines,"  which  has 
fastidious  mind.     At  Fagani's  he  sitsfl3  speaking  parts,  in  13  days.    He  was 
mv=teriously    in    a    bWek    stock    andiborn   on  a  Friday,   the  13th,  and  his 
cameo      \    strange    personality-,    dis-fbest  year  was  1913,  when  among  other  the  two,  so 
tinguished  and  uneasy!    Certain  crlp-jlucky  events  he  won  two  sweepstakes. j  iarity 
[pling  theories  of  rhythm 
ment  have  at  times  bent 

his  muse.  ■ 
I    Although  Frank  Bridge  is  "quite  un-l  proving  that,   apart  from  stagecraft, 
known  outside  England,   one  has  nd  he  is  an  adept  musician.  Tonight  is  the 
[hesitation  in  saying  that  his  superior!  76th   performance.— Pall   Mall  Gazette, 
is  a  plastic  orchestral  writer  would  b«  July  21. 
ird  to  find."  — — 
"One  can  scarcely  imagine  Stanford"!     What  will  the  playgoers  who  are  re- 
Irlsh  songs  without  Mr.  Blunket  Green^  lentless  in  their  demands  for  something 
[to  sing  them."    When  Mr.  Greene^sang  new  say  about  the  announcement  that  ,- 

lthem  In  Boston  he  sang  manfully  and  "Camille"  is  coming  to  the  Empire  soon,    son  delivers  his  jOKes  pal,  Mall , Gazette  remarked :  "Sing 

constantly  below  the  true  pitch.  i  The  town  outside  the  metropolis,  known  pongs  with  such  an  air  or  ir resp on.     tne  ran  m.i  o 

An  entertaining  writer,  this  Mr.  Ceclj  as  "the  dog"  when  a  first  timer  is  pre-  >mty  tha    he  %^^V  \t§  of*   cXcting "  leTsons 

sented    turns   out   between   P^1™!  l„Tw  h  the  man   himself.  I  ard  stamps,  and  it  is  rare  that  the  expert 
and  sits  through  revivals  of  "The  01d|  J^1^^^  to  w&me  the  comedian  and  is  asked  to  train  a  voice  that  has  not  J. 


andiborn   on  a  Friday,   the  13th.  and  his  Lauder.    The  only  difference  between  Jdecadence  °*  **e  ,^8'  v£v 
dis-  best  year  was  1913.  when  among  other  the  two.  so  far  as  their  appeal  to  popu-lway  to  a  stj  le  In  wh  ch  eJery  note 
n  crip- lucky  events  he  won  two  sweepstakes.  ,arity   is  concerned,   is   that   Lauder  s  serves  a  purpose.    It  is  taP™~™fs™M 
and  developlon    Monday    night,    when    the    oljou;  comedy  is  entirely  free  from  suggestive-  nationalis^ 

the  flight  odorchestra  at  the  Apollo  was  a  violinist  „ess,  while  Jolson's  is  entirely  depend- ,  England  because  the  as  been  w^ea^kenea  1 
t  e  nig     or  ^  ^  ^    He  ^  ^  m<jst  suggestlve  which  ,t  is  a  revolt  has  t«n  weakene*. 

-omedian  on  the  Americ  an  stage,  and  if  not  broken,  oy  wjiat  napneftea 
nerhans  that  is  why  he  has  been  so  Msewhere.  ix  nas.  nowevef.  a  useful 
Popular  not  only  with  the  Shuberts.  purpose  to  serve  in  inducing  compos- 
but  with  "he  American  public  as  well. Urs  of  vocal  music  to  pay  better  at- 
if  vo^i  analyze  his  jokes,  you  will  not'  tention  than  hitherto  to  the  idiosyn- 
tell  ?hem  to  your  daughter,  and  if  youi  crasies  of  the  English  language  and  the  ; 
jnaerstand  most  of  his  songs  you  will  .melodic  idiom  best  suited  to  It.  ; 
hot  sing  them  in  a  nice  parlor;  but  JoU  Apropos  of  a  concert  given  by  the 
=nn   deUvers  his  jokes   and  sings  the^  Marches!  School  of  Singing  in  London. 


I  Forsyth. 


ith  it),  and  ing  pupils  have  unfortunately  a  habit 
.-..J    -       _..  ,   [(kg  postage 


pf^usic^e^forwTV^  I^hMuAsli  W^  ^X™"*'**^  ^^^^  ^^  bU^^xperim^ted  u^'^f 

?„  *£%r£?  *ti^i™i>7'^  ?*ZZ™Jr%lV^  "m„"aM  rnre.singiv.ng  'em  what  they  want,  anj  Among:  the  pupiU  heard  _on_Sat«rda£ 


.  sentiment  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Farwell;    V.    The    Voice    and    Voca(  forebears    and  even  New  York,  when 
Music:     Introduction    by    David   Bisp,tne   cand]e   be^ns   t0   8putter   in  the, 
ham:   VI.   Choral   and   Church  Music:Llosl      nours  of  the  seSiSon    wll,  turn  even  me 
Introduction    by    Edward    Elgar;  VII,  I  reviYal.    On  the  samel  " 

ianoforte    and  Chamber    Music:  In- 


roduction   ^    I  ib»^   VHl  «  a"  d  ink.^He  deals  the  stuff  and  knows^  work  untrammelled 

Phe  Orchestrk  and  Orchestra  Music:  In-  t]?e  circus  to  satisfy  the  chi  dren    and  a  prepare  it.  but  he  doesn't  per4  and  Constantin  Strc. 

troduction  by  Richard  Strauss;  IX.  The  ^s°-  11m"'b«'   %  ™P .  ""Zu™  ZlV*   mlt  himself  to  be  intoxicated  by  it.  InJ  Iy  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  took 


is  doing  it  with  an  art  worthy  of  betted  there  was  at  least  one  whose  voice  gave 
things    The  reward  in  coin  would  tempt  the   Impression   that   Mme.   Marchest  a  | 
If  I  could  only  remember  thd  arduous  task  had  taken  the  form  of 
songs  and  the  stories.    Jolson.  in  short,  -first  aid'  after  injuries  received.    But  I 
Ik  like  the  bartender  who  never  taked  there  were  others  which  displayed  her 

illed."  Mme.  Marchesl 
Stroesco,  tenor,  former- 


•  Introduction  by  Alfred  Hertz;  get  outK  of  the  „c,lty  l°s ome^ hfer e  wl? er<* 
K  The  Dance:  Introduction  by  Annal^an  breezes  blow.  Present  time  play, 
pivlowa:  XI.  Dictionary  of  Musicians  S°ers  don  t  remember  Camille  as i  d 
and  General  Index;  XII,  Dictionary  of|PIay.  of  course,  except  the  bed-chamber 
.Music  and  General  Index;  XIII,  Musi-!  sce"e  t"at  revealed  Sarah  Bernhard 
cal  Examples;  XIV,  Modern  Musical;  ™AeT . the  coverlets.  To  ask  an  up-to- 
lExamples  I  the-minute-theatregoer  If  he  or  she  ever 


lotes  About 


Roy  Horiman's 


saw  "Camille"  as  played  by  Clara  Mor- 
ris, Modjeska  or  Duse  Is  like  asking  a 
sensitive  woman  her  age.    There  have 


  „ t   i^n„rt„   acuaiiivc    wyiuaii    aci    age.      nice  Jiara 

Plays,  Players  ^t'°on  °  -?hree'  bee"  'Camilles  since  the  time  of  those 

and  Films  Weeks"  was  pro-  just  named'  "  13  n0  Slgn  of  senlllty  to 
ana  xumb     weeks      was     pro- ,  that   one   na3   8een  Margaret 

iuced  at  the  Strand,  London,  July  12.<  Anglln  or  Virginia  Harned  in  "Camille," 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described  the  but  that  was  Just  a  reincarnation  for 
Jay  as  a  "remarkably— shall  one  say  the  moment,  and  it  was  not  revived  at. 

.,        ,    „  ,       ...     the  start  of  the  season.  What,  then,  is 
urprlslngly?— interesting  play    in  spite  the  meaning  ot  the  coming  of  "Camile" 
of  some  flaws  and  weaknesses,  many  of  to  the  Empire?   One  Is  that  it  is  to  be 
which  can  be  improved  during  the  run."1  a  modern  version.    Think  of  a  modern; 

Camille."  Does  the  manager  mean 


"The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  there  isi 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  story  itself 
the  mere  sensuousness  that  made 


reformed  "Camille"?  Can  you  fancy 
"Camille"  being  reformed?   Would  you 


ktsnatna  a,  catchword.    There  AaAgoodi,  !t?TJThe  other  reason  given  Is 

f Prisoner  of  Zenda'  adventure  plot,  and]  that  Mhel^Barrymore  \S  to  Ufce  the 
Ithere  is  a  really  great  and  classic  theme' 
lof  a  queen  who  wishes  an  heir,  fori 
|  her  people's  sake,  and.  having  a  drunk-| 
jen  husband,  seeks  elsewhere  for  the: 
^father  of  the  hoped-for  savior  of  his| 
So  far  as  the  'Prisoner  of, 


part.  Gifted  as  she  is,  Miss  Barrymore 
should  make  sure  that  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  that  hides  the  face  of  Dumas  Is' 
made  fast  befort  she  undertakes  a 
modern  version  of  "La  Dame  aux  Ca- 
melias."     We    remember    -when  Mrs. 


stead    Mr.  Jolson  lives  wlrth  his  folks  part  in  this  concert, 
across  the  bay-his  mother,  who  adores;     Aibert   Sammons  and  William  Mur- 
him  and  who  owes  almost  as  much  to,  <jock,  Who  are  now  in  training  before  go-  1 
him  as  he  does  to  her— if, that  be  pos-  lng  to  the  front,  took  part  in  a  chamber 
slbie.  concert  in  London  July  13.  The  program  | 

  included  a  new  violoncello  sonata  by 

George  Broadhurst  will  revive  "What|  Frank  Bridge.    "Announced  as  new,  it  I 
Hardened  to  Jones"  in  a  "modernized"  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  thought  out  be- 
form    and  produce  a  new  play  "Over  fore  the  recent  leap  forward  in  Its  com-K 
the  Phone  "  poser's  style,  and  perhaps  revised  after. 

Geraldine  Farrar's  film  play,  "The  The  manner  of  writing  seems  more  ad- 
woman  God  Forgot."  is  by  Jeanie  Mac-L  vanced  than  the  matter  presented, 
nherson  It  Introduces  "the  historic  which  is  noble  and  significant,  but  not 
character  of  Montezuma."  as  concise  as  it  might  be,  and  not  en- 

"Broken  Threads."  a  drama  in  three  tlrely  free  from  the  conventional  de- 
acts  with  prfl&ogue  Vy  William  E.  vices  from  which  Mr.  Bridge  has  latter- 
Wilkes  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  iy  "emancipated  himself.  The  treatment* 
Seattle  Wash  ,  July  15.  The  story  is  of  is  ingenious,  and  of  great  interest.  AJ 
a  cabaret  singer,  murder,  drugging,  new  violin  sonata  by  Debussy  was  perj 
Prison  Told  mines-  After  all  this  tur-  formed.  "He  inclines  to  the  Debussyj 
moll  there  Is  a  happy  ending.  U  ?  we  all  know  in  preference  to  the  newt 

"The  Broken  Road,"  by  Charles  S.  i  Debussy  revealed  in  the  recent  trio.  It  . 
Hayes  was  plaved  for  the  first  ttaie  at  hs  full  of  charm,  somewhat  ^capricious,! 
Qulncv  111    July  30.  and  more  than  a  little  'voulu.  1 

Fiske'  O'Hara  will  be  seen  this  season  A  quartet  by  Antonio  Scontrino  was. 
in  a  new  romantic  comedy  "The  Man  played  in  London  on  July  14.  Scontrino, 
from  Wicldow,"  by  Anna  Nichols.  the  head  of  the  Florentine  Conserva- 

"Bottle-f  Buks"  by  Lt.  Walter  S.|  toire.  like  Sgambati,  Bossi  and  some 
Poacue  iv»s  produced  at  Washington,  others,  represents  a  tendency  that  Cffl- 
D  C  oh  July  30.  At  an  Adirondack  lows  precedent  instead  of  creating  it., 
«UUtari£L    ZaJ*BaA  t>J    *  nhV.Vr.ian  in  his  own  city  of  Florence  the  Libera[ 


tea•y•side^ofI^rhisa^slTonc^eVned:'Mr|  La'ngtry  was"  askedloT  play'"  "^amlTle"  eSnenUng  *v^rgTrrrcunur7s  InaT  istetTca  might"  have  yielded  more  Inter- 1 
wisely  in  mak- 1  she  threatened  to  break  her  contract  if i  ne  ma^-  develop  a  cure  for  insanity-]    esting  material,  and  the  young  Roman  | 


I 


Horlman  has  done  very  wisely  in  mak 

Ing   the   notorious   love-scene    between  the     manager  rem; 
Queen  Sonia  and  her  chosen  English- j  Dramatic  Mirror,  Auff 
man  only  a  second  act  affair,  and  using 
the  pathos  of  the  parting  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Sonia's  return  to  Croagia 
as  his  'strong  suit.'     He  does  not,  how- 
ever, emphasize  the  the  Royal  eugenics 
nearly  as  boldly  as  he  might.     It  is 
this  which 
and  inspire 
lenge. 


alned  Insistent.-!  ,heo  m,,Lts  discover  that  their  food  has  group  includes  some  original  talents, 
5.  4.  .noc-ulated    with    the    insanity)    for  which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary] 

to  go  to  the  much  advertised  Futurists 


i  become   inocuiaieu  with 
germ  cultures.  j, 
"Poor  Butterflies."  a  new  comedy  by;    paula  Frederick  will  take  the  leading! 
Salisbury   Field,   will   be   produced   at  Dart    in  the    film  play    "The  Hungry' 
■Long  Branch.  Aug.  20.  i  Heart."    based    on  David  G.  Phillips  s 

'Peter  Ibbetson"  will  reopen  in  New.  wen  known   novel.    The  statement  is 


Young  Italy  is  taking  her  rightful  place  i 
in  the  Neo-Latin  renascence  which  hasr 
given  us  modern  French  and  Spanish) 
'music,  but,  alas,  composers  like  Scon- 


York   Aug.    27  with  John   and   Lionel  ^Ze  that  Miss  Frederick  read  the  book ,.  trino  do  not  give  a  good  lead.  Although 
,ight   explain   and  purify  I  Barrymore  and  Constance  Collier.  ™ben  it  was  first  published.  cast   In  classic   mould,   and  obviously 

It  is  a  direct  human  chal-  ,  "The  Country  Cousin,"  a  new  comedy1  Messrs.  Smith  and  Golden  will  pro- 
Without  It  the  idea  of  a  mere  j  by  Booth  Tarklngton  and  Julian  Street. i  duce  thls  season  "You'd  Never  Believe  j 
amorous  caprice  becomes  weak  almost  |  wlll  be  produced  in  New  York  on  Sept.'  It  ..  by  Wlnchell  Smith  and.  Frank  | 
to  meaninglessness,  and  what  might  be  1 1.  Alexandra  Carlisle  will  take  the  part  Bacon;  "The  Tow  Path,"  by  Chester  v.| 
good,  strong  sentiment  becomes  sloppy  i  0(  a  gir]  in  a  small  town  of  Ohio.  .  I  pe  vonda;  "The  Scourge,"  by  George 
sentimentality.    However,  all  this  does  K  "Leave  it  to  Jane,"  a  musical  comedy)  Broa<Jhurst    and    Octavius    R.  Cohen. 


I  not  seem  to  matter  to  a  popular  audi-  j  Dy  Bolton  and  Wodehouse,  music  by; 
lence.  The  'tiger-skin  scene'  will  prob-  Jerome  Kern,  was  produced  at  Atlantic 
[ably  serve  to  make  the  play  attractive!  ^jty  jU]y  30. 

Ito  the  general  taste,  as  it  did  the  novel. ,  Three  companies  of  "Fair  and  Warm- 
As  Sonia,  Miss  Marga  la  Rubia,  though  sr,,  wm  tour  this  season. 

I her  hold  upon  the  audience  was  not  al-     jane  Cowl  will  open   her  season  at 

iways  firm,  gave  an  exceedingly  clever,  Brooklyn,  Sent.  10  In  "Lilac  Time,"' 
performance,  now  after  the  Lily  Bray- 

i  urn  manner;   now  after  that  of  Miss 

|Doris  Keane.     Practice  and  perhaps  a  jjew  York  tomorrow  night. 
Iltttle  more  training  in  some  directions   ,  Bayard  Veiller's  play,  "The  Chatter 
|may  do  great  things  with  her."  ,  pox  '.  wag  produced  at  Stamford,  Ct. 

"Malatl  and  Madhava"  was  produced  j  jju]y  2g 

1  in  Lord  Leverhulme's  garden  in  London  ;  "   

,j  on  July  14.  The  presentation  is  described  j  1  it  is  said  that  Frank  Tinney  will  sue 

las  ideal.    "With  brilliant  sunshine  fll-J  ;eea  Al  Jolson  as  the  star  of  the  next)  "na'r'acter  for"  the  questions  asked  were, 
"-'ng  through  majestic  trees  around  the ,  winter  Garden  show.    Walter  Anthonya  jn  thg  fo'uowing  style:  "TO 

wrote  as  follows  in  the  San  Francisco]  celebritv    do    you  dislike 


They  "have   accepted   Austin  Strongs, 
••Three  Wise  Men";  "Toby's  Bow.  by 
John   T.   JToote;    "Early   to   Bed,  by 
Frank  Cratfen.  f 
,     Norma  Phillips,  a  motion  picture  act-; 
ress.  has  been  engaged  for  the  «vtew., 
eot.    1U    in    -  ^iiac  nme,     ..od<js  and  Ends  of  1917."  which  will  be. 
written  by  he"  and  Jane  Murfin.   Theirl  pro(juced  at  Stamford,  Ct„  Sept.  IB. 
1>lay.  "Daybreak,"  will  be  produced  in|      William  Faversham  has  at  last  secured 

the  American  rights  of  Shaw's  'Devils 

DISCwas'told  the  other  day  of  an  amus- 
ing book  of  "Confessions"  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a  well  known  literary 
It  was  thoroughly  indiscreet  in 


1'stage,'  it  required  no  great  stretch  of 
Imagination  to  fit  the  native  music,  the 
Isnake-like  dancer,  and  the  motley  crowd 
fc)f  dark-skinned  girls  and  pretty  children 
Unto  the  picture  of  mediaeval  Indian  life 


Which  living 
the  most?" 

Chronicle  about  Jolson,  described  byj  "y^o"^  y0ur  opinion,  is  the  worst  living, 
William  Winter  as  "the  most  obscene)  authorr-  and  so  forth.  A  certain  popn-i 
force  on  the  American  stage":  "Forseveni  comedlan  told  me  that  an  actor's  page 
years  he  has  been  heading  Winter  Gar-:  had  boen  written  In  for  his  especltl 
bortrayed  by  the  poeV  'Malatl  and  Mad-j,den  shows.  Before  that  he  is  pleased  to  bpne(jt  Tbe  questions  were:  "Who  do 
Diava'  has  been  described  as  the  'Romeo  1  remark   that  he   played  every  10-cent  think  is  the  best  actor,  the  wqrst 

and  Juliet  of  India.'    It  is  true  the  title  j  house  in  San  Francisco.    That  was  be  - 
gives  the  names  of  two  lovers,  a  priest-  (  fore  the  fire.    He  was  born  (here  you 
ess  plays  an  Important  role,  and  there ,  statistical  persons  take  notice)  in  Wash 

ington,  D.  C,  in  the  prehistoric  year  of 
1886,  the  precise  sector  of  which  was  cut 
by  the  sun  when  it  described  the  arc  ofi 
May  26.    After  the  fire  he  went  and! 

joined     Dockstader  s    minstrels,     with)  "17.in,l,nce_a  dangerous 
which  organization  it  will  be  rememi  ?^a!n\anft\3i. 
bered'hy  veterans  like  myself  that  he, 
1  eturned   to  town  and   played  at  the 
\mprjcan  Theatre  in  an  engagement 


j|  is  one  character  who  might  be  taken  for 
Ha  Rind  of  Mercutio;  but  here  the  re- 
ft semblance  ends.  Doubtless  the  classic 
■  masterpiece  has  lost  considerably  in 
It  translation.  One  seeks  in  vain  for  a  sug- 
B  gestion  of  Shakespeare's  magical  fancy, 
[I  or  even  for  the  wealth  of  poetic  de- 
[fl  scrlption  which  formed  so  great  a  charm 
[j>  in  'The  Hero  and  the  Nymph'  and  other 
11  plays  produced  by  the  Union  of  East 
{!  and  West.  Thrilling  episodes  are  not. 
If  lacking,  In  accordance  with  the  Indian  ?■ 
II  taste;  but  from  the  western  standpoint" 


"actor  the  most  overrated  actor 'and  the 
rl  most  underrated  actor?"  Readers  may 
like  to  fill  in  the  answers  according  to 
their  own  tastes.  Apropos  of  bad  actors 
a  certain  London  manager  has  composed 
£n  imaginary  cast  which  contains  the 
names  of  all  the  worst  artists  of  his  ac- 
document  to 


much  indebted  to  Germany,  Scontrino 
quartet  in  A  minor  has  a  semi-operatic  j 
declamatory  style,  recalling  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  Puccini,  but,  perhaps,! 
Meyerbeer.  As  so  frequently  happened! 
with  operatic  writers  of  the  type  to 
which  the  latter  belonged,  the  best  ef- 
fect is  made  in  the  ballet  music,  in  this! 
case  a  capably  written  Minuet.  Thej 
Romance  which  follows  is  a  very  frank, 
'scena.'  The  two  allegros,  which  are, 
almost  pretentiously  classical,  are  the 
least  convincing  portions.-"  Scontrino, 
who  began  as  a  double-bass  virtuoso, 
was  born  in  1860.  Is  he  Justly  classed 
as  belonging  to  "Young  Italy."? 

Olga  Rudge,  an  American  girl,  who 
has  been  trained  as  a  violinist  in  Paris, 
gave  a  recital  there  last  month.  '  J 
Manlio  di  Veroll.  known  in  London  as] 
an  accomplished  accompanist,  gave  al 
concert  of  his  own  compositions  on  Jnlyl 
16.  Mmes.  Stralia,  A"  Alvarez.  Mr. 
Stroesco  and  Mr.  Melsa  took  part.  "Re- 
viewing the  program  as  a  whole,  we  are 
inclined  for  once  to  agree  with  the  de 
clared  verdict  of  the  public,  «which  fa- 
vored the  prettier  songs.^for  Mr.  di1 
Veroli  has  a  great  gift  of  charm  which 
does  not  always  serve  him  equally  well 
when  his  aim  is  to  achieve  more  than 
that." 

It  was  remarked  after  a  performance 
of  a  violoncello  sonata  by  W.  T.  Hurl- 
stone  (London,  July  19)  that  it  was  the 
fate  of  this  composer  to  come  and  go, 
in  the  days  when  public  performances 
of  British  music  were  still  rare.  "His 


Ik  a  tiger  hunt  and  a  rescue  of  the  heroine  "L_ent  fbrgot  was  that  the  type  of  en- 
«from  a  mad  fakir  are  hardly  sufficient  f",.  ,  whlch  lie-offered  was  hope- 
'^to  compensate  for  a  feeble  plot."  [     ly  archaic     It  was   as   though  an1 


whic&.wa*-  ftuitft  disastxnus*-  .  The  school  for'  Scandal"  and  one  for  a 

,anv  anlT^fe  show  were"  good.   T  can]  XV^I1  Known  Vnodern  play—The  Stage. 

10 v  that  truthfully,  because  I  saw  and;   

nly  thing  that  the  man- 


•feave  lying  about.    I  have  often  thought    work  shows  how  unjust  was  this  neg 
that  it  would  be  interesting  to  draw  up  ket- 
one or  two  ideal  casts  for  real  plays- 
one,  let  us  say,  for  "Hamlet,    one  for 


Notes  About  lnEdhtn  Sl, 

Concerts,  JftUSIC      g)ven  in  London 

and  Musicians   July   13  spec- 
ted  as   to   the  course  that  music  \< 


Some  one  inquired  recently,  what  has  jj 
become  of  Bonci,  the  tenor.    He  sang 
recently   at   Milan  for  a  war-charity, 
and  will  probably  sing  In  "La  Favorlta 
at  Bologna  and  Turin  this  fall. 

In  the  new  scale  of  wages  proposed 
by  the  Musical  Union,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  moving  picture-musi- 
cians receive  the  highest  pay.  Any  one 
who    has    aver    he«*d    the  symphonic 


poem  S  rtur 

a  three-reel  thriller  by  a  motion-pic- 
ture pianist  would  be  willing  that  his 
high  creative  talents  should  be  reward- 
ed with  pearls  and  rubles.  See  him,  as 
he  slta,  nonchalantly,  calmly  contem- 
plating villany  as  the  heroine  is  being 
tied  to  the  rails,  and  accompanying 
this  dastardly  deed  with  shiver  music> 
from    Beethoven,    or   galloping  madly 


Wimo,  whiit  Is  now  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  -tiifrusands  will  bo  gravely  crip- 
pled, lfnot  destroyed.  Theatres,  like  all 
fcther  commercial  enterprises,  exist  on 
jtheir  profits.  Thanks  to  the  existing 
kajf  these  arq ,  dwindling  to  vanishing 
jp61nt.  Can  t)»Cr*publlc  visualize  London 
with  all  Its  thehtres  closed  of  an  even- 
ing?  Mr.  -Bonar  Law  disclaims  any  In- 


Into  a  Grieg  suite  as  help  approaches,  or.  Itention  of  being  a  "kill-joy,"  but  the 
embroidering  with  colorature  the  simple,  jfact  remalns  that  his  policy  will  have 
strains  of  "Love  Me  and  t^e  World  Is  tnls  en»et." 

Mine"  when  the  two  "leads"  clasp  at  Noting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
the  fade-away.  He  is  the  incarnation  announcement  of  his  intention  to  in- 
of  conscious  power,  for  which  he  sel- ij crea.se  the  tax  was  greeted  with  cheers' 


dom  gets  credit.  The  clown  whose  an- 
tics delight  thousands  of  children  re- 
ceives a  fabulous  salary.  Yet  much  of 
the  laughter  he  earns  Is  due  to  the 
$40-a-week  improviser's  musical  somer- 
saults. Only  in  Petrograd  is  the  im- 
portance of  this  profession  recognized, 
where    the    managers    pay  excellent 

wages,  but  insist  on  having  only  con-   

servatory  students.  Everywhere  else  |  Nicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  was 
the  art  of  improvisation,  from  Its  proud  revived  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  In 
position  in  Beethoven's  day,  has  de-  London  late  In  June.  The  opera  was  then 
scended  to  the  depths.    Who  will  have  (described   as    ingenuously  captivating. 


in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gatti  re 
marked:  "This  cordial  reception  is  a 
proof  that  the  only  tax  that  is  ever 
really  popular  is  one  somebody  else 
pays,  cither  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  this  tax 
falls  eventually  very  largely  on  the  en- 
tertainment provider." 


the  courage  to  reimport  this  fascinat- 
ing art  once  more?— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Theatres  and 


The  Killjoy 
Tax  on 


"The  music  is  not  free  of  cliches,  but 
it  bustles  along  in  such  a  merry  spirit 
that  the  listener  is  compelled*  to  fall 
into  step.   •  *  *   Provided  one  does  not 
other  places  of  adopt  a  too  superior  attitude  towards 
la  type  of  opera  that  bears  its  date  on 
t     j      rpi.    +        entertainment,  |every  page  and  yet    contrives    t0  be 
liOnaOD.  ineaires  at     the     mo- |y0uthful,  there  is  a  wealth  of  unused 
ment,  and  for  various  reasons,  are  do-  [material  in  the  repertoire." 
ing  none  too  well,  and  the  extra  burden  ,QAn,  "unassuming"  composition  by  J. 

,  ,  .  B.  McEwen  was  performed  in  London 

which  is  being  imposed  even  now  is  on  July  7.  ..It  is  a  nocturne  for  string 
greater  than  they  can  bear,  and  must  quartet  with  the  motto:  'The  tired  ocean 
lead  to  many  enterprises  closing  down,  crawls  along  the  beach,  sobbing  a 
Apart  from  the  direect  distress  which  wordless  sorrow  to  the  moon.'  The 
the  closing  of  places  of  entertainment  monotony  of  the  'sad  sea  waves'  is 
inflicts  upon  those  employed,  there  is  represented  by  an  insistent  short  figure 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  which  is  embroidered  with  lyrical 
I  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration,  thought,  the  effect  being  rather  less  sor- 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  declares  that  he  himself  rowt'ul  than  the  quotation  indicates,  al- 
is  no  "killjoy,"  and  we  know  that  he  is  though  the  sentiment  is  appropriate  to 
not.  But  the  "killjoy"  does  exist,  even  the  atmosphere  suggested.  It  is  a  pic- 
in  government  circles,  and  the  mischief  turesque  page  of  music  and  none  the 
he  Is  doing  is  considerable.    The  idea  'ess  welcome  for  its  modesty." 

that  "those  in  tribulation  ought  to  trib-   

ulate"  is  no  new  thing,  but  it  is  a  false  Dramatic  Music :  People  have 


ie  imagrnation 

hiiVt*  or  contrasts  all  the  threads  of 
uiwMjdy,  and  Is  always  ready  with  a  new 

one  as  it  is  wanted,  is  ample  compen- 
sation. In  "The  Attack  on  the  Mill" 
the  composer  knows  exactly  his  Umtts, 
and  works  to 'them  accurately;  he  does 
not  scorn  Wagner's  help,  but  he  will 
not  be  led  by  him  Into  absurdities. 
Ohurpentler,  on  the  other  hand.  In 
"Louise"  has  swallowed  Wagner  whole: 
we  have  a  dozen  motifs,  but  without 
Jhe  power  of  combining  or  developing 
them;  when  he  tries  to  combine  (as  In 
the  scene  of  the  lover's  letter  being 
tread)  the  sound  is  unmusical,  and  when 
to  develop  (as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  act)  we  hardly  recognize  the 
I  original. 

|  Bizet  has  generally  been  acclaimed  as 
a  Wagnerian,  but  that  judgment  hardly 
seems  now  to  mean  more  than  that  his 
harmonies  and  Wagner's  were  both 
new.  We  should  almost  class  him  as 
a  reactionary.  Neither  in  "Carmen" 
nor  in  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  which 
was  heard  last  night,  is  there  any  trace 
of  Wagner's  characteristic  formula,  and 
he  has  certainly  not  absorbed  his  amai- 
ing  power  of  driving  a  point  home  and 
squeezing  the  last  atom  of  meaning  out 
of  a  phrase.  What  he  provides  is  tune, 
frankly  lyrical,  encumbered  with  as  lit- 
tle drama  as  possible,  asking  for  exact 
vocalization,  because  if  it  is  not  Just 
right  it  is  nothing.  This  it  ha»«  from 
Miss  M.  Nevada  and  Mr.  W.  Millar 
the  heroine  and  hero,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree, because  there  was  less  opportu- 
nity, from  Mr.  P.  Edwards  (the  father) 
Xne  music  is  uneven;  the  first  entr'aote 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
the  overture,  played  as  an  entr'acte,  to 
suit  the  stage  manager's  difficulties  ia 
quite  worth  the  excellent  playing  it 're- 
ceived.—London  Times,  June  9 
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I  and  wicked  idea.  Never  was  the  coun- 
try in  more  need  of  opportunities  of 

|  recreation  than  at  the  moment  when 
nerves  are  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  the  workers  are  physically  worn 

I  weary  by  the  war.    The  theatres  have 

I  done  not  a  little  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
the  country  high,  by  easing  our  minds 
of  the  strain  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  so  that  any  concession  made 
to  them  will  help  in  a  sense  to  win  the 
war. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Moussorgsky, 


always  dis- 
puted and, 

Charpentier,  Bizet  wflj  presum- 
ably always  dispute,  about  what  opera  is 
and  should  be.  It  could  harly  be  other- 
wise with  a  composite  work.  The  general- 
ly accepted  view  calls  opera  the  highest 
achievement  of  representative  art,  and 
traces  it  lovingly  back  in  idea  through 
Shakespeare's  rhymed  couplets  and 
lyrics  to  the  choruses  of  Aeschylus.  The 


Condition  of  Opera  in  i  have  had  a 
This  Country  Seen  long  conversa- 
from  Abroad      tion    with  an 

American  friend  of  mine  whose  duty  it 
has  been  for  some  years  to  go  about  the 
world  with  his  eyes  at  least  as  wide 
open  as  possible-rather  more  than  less 
-and  he  is  terribly  caustic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  opera  in  English  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Quoth  he,  by  way  of  a  friendly  opening, 
"Your  suggestion  that  an  American 
Beecham  do  for  opera  sung  in  English, 
in  the  United  States  what  Sir  Thomas 
has  accomplished  in  this  country  as- 
sumes on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  a  love  of  operatic  music  for  its 
own  sake."  Just  hereabouts  I  confess  I 


|Farrar.  In  that  opera  or  that  language. 
[And  there  comes  in  yet  another  rub 
[for  the  'divine  Farrar'  halls  from  Aber- 
deen, where  they  do  speak  a  kind  of 
English,  don't  they? 

I  "This  brines  us  to  a  point  which  may 
he  sub-divided-:  (1)  Will  America  accept 
opera  In  English  If  that  opera  is  sung 
py  artists  of  the  calibre  of  Geraldine 
Farrar,  Clarence  Whitehill,  Robert 
Parker,  Edyth  Walker,  and  a  veritable 
host  besides?  or  (2)  will  it  seek  until  It 
find  its  Beecham.  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  its  prima  donnas  and  Carusos 
upwards  from  the  chorus,  and  make  ap- 
peal, that  is,  to  America,  or  to  the 
■'diamond  horseshoe'?  If  my  American 
friend  is  right,  and  the  'diamond  horse- 
shoe' and  the  'snobbery  folk'  are  to 
continue  to  hold  dominion,  then  (1) 
would  be  no,  or  very  little,  better  than 
the  absolute  negation  of  opera  in  Eng- 
lish which  obtains  nowadays.  But  sup- 
pose (2)  to  triumph.  Suppose  there 
should  lie  hidden  somewhere  between 
|Albany  and  Alaska,  between  Niagar* 
and  New  Orleans  a  second  and  aft 
American  Beecham.  If— pace  Mf 
American  friend— he  can  emulate  his 
English  brother,  America  will  scojw 
all  down  the  line  even  as  England  has 
scored  by  her  discovery,  and  the  cos- 
mopolitan chamber  of  operatic  com- 
merce, yclept  the  Metroplltan  Opera, 
will  become  as  extinct  as  the  old  order 
of  Covent  Garden.  And  it  is  unthink- 
able that  there  is  even  so  much  as  a1 
single  Phoenix  feather  of  the  latter 
to  'flock  together.'  Dundreary-fashion! 
America  starts  a  myriad  miles  ahead  of 
us  for  reasons  implied  in  the  above  list 
of  singers  of  universal  operatic  fame— I 
wonder  if  (1)  or  (2)  will  'have  it'  when 
the  time  comes."— Robin  H.  Legge  in 
the  Dally  Telegraph. 


  Iserious  playgoer  looks  askance  at  its   hegan  to  e-et  rat h^r  ^IZT^I  ~™  2 

J.  M.  Gatti,  president  of  the  So- |scenas  and  finales  and  ballets  as  mere    °  gather  w orried.  For  many 


Mr. 
clety 
in  a 

(July  4)  said  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  con 
cessions  would  be  of  little  use.  "The 
tax  bill  remains  trebled  on  some  of  the 
cheaper  seats;  or  those  patronized  by  a 
clas3  who  have  to  count  their  sixpences. 
The  effect  of  the  existing  tax  has  al- 
ready in  a  number  of  cases  been  most 
serious;  decreased  attendances,  which 
mean  a  dead  loss,  have  been  the  rule 
[ever  since  its  imposition,  and  many 
places  of  entertainment  in  the  provinces 


of  West  End  Theatre  Managers,  (excuses  for  thoroughly  undramatic 
letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  [pleasures,  and  regards  it  as  a  poor  rela- 
tion of  the  play.  The  serious  musician 
takes  it  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  music, 
useful  chiefly  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  masses,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
grasp  the  musical  argument  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  require  to'  have  it  mapped 
out  for  them  in  chapters  and  paragraphs. 
The  man  of  literature  turn3  with  dis- 
gust from  the  insipid  libretto;  the  man 
of    action    snorts    impatiently    at  the 


[have  teen  obliged  to  close  their  doors 
!ln  consequence.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease, if  persisted  in,  will  probably  be 
disastrous,  not  to  theatres  flalone,  but 
[to  music  halls  and  cinemas.^. 
I  "It  is  aii  axiom  that  evert  tax  tends 
[to  reduce  the  consumption  of  use  of  6£he 
article  taxed.  In  most  lndfestrlea  jEhe 
consequent  reduction  of  production  and 
sales  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced 


flimsiness  of  the  motives  which  inspire 
the  actors. 

This  divergence  of  view  is  continued 
in  the  attitude  of  musicians  themselves. 
One  good  authority  tells  us  that,  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  more  out  of  place  I 
on  the  '  stage  than  another,  it  is  ' 
"dreamy,  ecstatic,  and  purely,  sym- 
phonic music";  another  that  the  most 
I  perfect,  opera  would  be  one  which  wa3 
"devoid  of  incident,  which  dealt  entire- 
"y  with  emotion  and  was  a  supreme  ex- 


hv  rlporpocori  ovn^^K,,  ,  i       iy  emuuon  ana  was  a  supreme  e 

turP  TfT^n  ^         Kln»™?nUuaC"  Pression  of  lyrical  feeling."   So  that  it 

less  leather  »  J^I  b,°°tB  W  not  merely  W  the  architectonic  work- 
whV?,»   ^  ™u     3    fe,Wer  b00ts-  man  is  out  of  place  in  this  world'  of 

S,    P™±We7r'  th„6  'S  different-|  specialists,    but   the   specialists  them- 

J^J^  T  5     ,  productlon  are  not  re-1  selves  are  divided  into  those  who  want  to 

tutlu-  Sf  h™?*  Bg  feXpenses  fe  ab3°-  Iinser  over  tne  emoti°"  and  those  who 
lutelj  fixed     It  costs  as  much  to  give  want  to  get  on  with  the  story 
an  entertainment  to  a  beggarly  array  ' 
of   empty    benches  as  to   a  house  in 
which  there  is  "standing  room  only"— 
to  an  empty  house  as  to  a  full  one. 

"Mr.  Bonar  Law's  proposal  will  partic- 
ularly affect  the  theatre  proper  with 
comparatively  limited  seating  capacity, 
because  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house 


And  the 

individual  operas  of  course,  follow  suit, 
leaning  on  the  whole  either  to  the 
dramatic  or  the  lyrical  side  of  an  idea 
which  in  its  perfection  combines  both. 

If  we  speak  of  music  being;  *ramatic, 
we  have  to  be  sure  what  we  mean.  We 
do  not  certainly  mean  that  it  can  take 
the  place  of  words  or  action.  No  one 
will  feel  the  extra  pinch.  In  a  comodl-  who  hears  "Salve  dimora"  and  does  not 
ous  building  a  standard  of  luxury  can  bei  know  what  it  Is  "about"  can  say  posi- 
offered  at  popular  prices  impossible  in  tlvely  that  the  music  is  not  "express- 
an  ordinary  theatre.  Up  to  the  present]  ing"  the  tender  hopes  of  spring  or  the 
the  stalls  and  boxes  seem  to  have  borne  I  tenderer  regrets  of  autumn 
the  tax  without  a  murmur;  but  this  Is  answered  prayer  or  unrequited' 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  due,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  fact  that  the  khaki  element 
practically  monopolizes  the  more  expen- 
sive seats.  In  other  words,  the  man 
home  from  the  front  on  leave  means  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  has  It,  regardless 
of  cost  But  Js  it  quite  fair  that  a  war 
tax  should  be  "paid  by  a  fighting  man? 

"That  higher  prices  of  admission  can- 
pot  be  charged  is.  I  think,  conclusively 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  cost 
Of  every  commodity,  including  those  used 
in  the  productiton  of  an  entertainment 


un- 
love; 

but  the  moment  he  is  told  what  the 
situation  is  he  agrees  that,  though 
plenty  of  other  tunes  could  have  ex- 
pressed it,  that  tune  does  express  it 
exeelently.  Music  can  therefore  "take 
off  its  hat,"  so  to  say,  to  a  situation 
which  is  dramatic  on  independent 
grounds,  and  this  accounts  for  nine- 
tenths  of  so-called  dramatic  music. 

But  it  can  also  be  dramatic  in  its  own 
rights.  It  can,  as  words  do,  create  a 
situation,  a  musical  one,  and  oppose  it 
with*  another.    The  instinct  to  do  this 


or  play,  has  risen  greatly,  the  booking-  !  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  rigid  rules 
office  charges  have  in  no  case  been  in-V 
creased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  ia 
several  instances  been  substantially  re5 
ducerr  One)  effect,  however,  of  the  in- 
creased tax'wiU  be  to  make  civilians' 
patronize  heaper  seats,  but  while  theyt 
I  will  pay  the  impost  in  discomfort,  thai' 
Imanager  will  pay  it  in  cash.  They  wilF 
see  the  same  show  for  less  money,  anfli 

the  booking-office — and  the  exchequer  * 

will  suffer. 

"The  chancellor's  policy  is  akin  to 
that  of  killing  the  goose  with  the 
I  golden  eggs.  If  persisted  in,  it  will  tax 
the  entertainment  industry  out  of 
evistence.  The  returns  to  the  ex-  a 
chequer,  now  comparatively  small,  will 
l>e  a  diminishing,  not  an  increasing  i 
liiantity,  and  become  eventually  alto- 
"  ■ 


that  an  aria  cantabile  should  be  fol 
lowed  by  an  aria  parlante,  that  the 
prima  donnt  and  primo  uomo  should  be, 
respectively,  a  natural  and. an  artificial 
soprano,  and  that  each- character  should 
have  at  least  one  song  in  each  act.  The 
great  composers  Handel  or  Slozart  made 
music  first  on  the  strength  of  these 
rules,  and  afterwards  in  spite  of  them'. 
Gluck  gave  the  chorus  its  proper 
sphere.  Weber  called  jn  the  super- 
natural world'  to  redress  the  unmusical 
balance  of  the  natural.  Wagner  in- 
dividualized specific  musical  themes  and 
set  them  to  work  to  react  upon  each 
other. 

Of  operas  we  have  lately  heard, 
"Boris   Godounoav"    comes    nearest  the 


long  year  I  firmly  believed  that  the 
American  public  did  possess  a  love  of 
operatic  music  for  its  own  sake.  But  not 
a  bit  of  it.  Listen!  "There  has  never 
been  any  indication  of  such  a  passion 
in  the  United  States.  Opera  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  is  a  social  function, 
and  implies  nothing  more  beyond  a  blind 
worship  of  certain  popular  singers  than 
snobbery."  Now,  the  man  who  told  me 
this  knows  his  own  country  as  well  as 
it  can  be  known.  He  was  and  is  abso- 
lutely sincere  and  entirely,  almost  de- 
testably detached,  in  the  matter.  He  is 
not  bent  upon  belittling  his  country.  He 
is  simply  stating  a  positive  fact;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  better  to  face 
the  honest  "music"  of  at  least  as  honest 
criticism,  or  downright  statement,  than 
to  make  a  pretence,  as  undoubtedly  a 
pretence  is  made  in  America  as  formerly 
it  was  made  here,  that  English-speaking 
folk  really  do  love  opera  when  it  is 
sung  in  a  language  which  they  can 
understand.  (This  refers,  of  course, 
now  to  America.  We  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing all  that!). 

Do  they?  I  think  I  made  it  fairly  clear 
last  week  that  there  is  much  cry  over 
opera  in  English  across  there,  while  the 
wool  at  this  moment  undoubtedly 
is  over  there.  After  my  confab- 
ulation with  my  American  friend, 
and  he  is  a  trusted  friend  of  old 
standing,  too,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, if  only  by  force  of  contrast, 
that  this  is  true,  that  our  own  public 
is  at  least  in  process  of  taking  opera  in 
the  vernacular  to  its  manly  bosom.  But 
really  the  point  is,  why  should  our  pub- 
lic take,  all  on  a  sudden,  our  London 
public  at  any  rate,  to  this  thing,  while 
the  other  public,  which  speaks  our  lan- 
guage, is  still  content  to  remain  in  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  un-under- 
Btood  language?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  said  it  does  not  matter.  Yet 
It  does  matter,  if  only  because  of  my 
pleas  last  week  for  reciprocity.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  spare  our  Beecham  at  this 
crisis  in  the  world's  musical  history,  for 
there  is  such  a  crisis  lying  underneath 
the  war.  America  must  work  out  her 
own  operatic  salvation  by  finding  her 
own  Beecham,  and  by  ridding  herself 
operatically  of  the  aforesaid  snobbery. 
That  seems  clear  enough  to  us  who  have 
been  through  the  mill,  or  at  least  are 
going  pretty  strongly  through  the  mill. 

If  the  occupants  of  the  diamond 
horseshoe  followed  Caruso  and  Farrar1 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  best  performances 
ever  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York  could  not  fill  the 
house,"  says  my  friend,  who  adds  that 
"opera  in  English  is  not  a  live  issue  in 
Anierlca,  and  never  will  be  one,  until 
-tnusie  is  divorced  from  society;  it  is  en- 
tirely immaterial  to  the  Americar 
operatic  public  whether  operas  are  sung 
in  English.  Aztec  or  Sanscrit."  I  ven- 
ture to  join  issue  with  him  as  to  the 
first-named  language.  For  preciselj 
there  is  the  rub!  But  why  is  this?  I 
take  it  that  it  is  true  that  the  American! 
opera  lover  does  not'  want  his  opera  In 
his  own  language  mainly  because  he,  or, 
perhaps  one  should  say  she,  cannot  hear 
the    chief    singer,    be   he    Caruso,  or 


What  does  Mr.  Legge  mean  by  saying 
that  Mme.  Farrar  "hails  from  Jtber- 
deen?"  He  was  evidently  thinking  of 
Miss  Mary  Garden.  Is  not  Melrose, 
Mass.,  the  proud  birthplace  of  Mme. 
Farrar,  known1  to  Mr.  Legge?  Is  it  not 
on  his  map?  Perish  the  thought!  But  it 
was  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  not  long 
ago  solemnly  declared  that  Dr.  Muck  , 
would  not  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony 
OrcheStra  next  season,  beqause  he  Is  a 
German,  and  there  would-be  no  Sym- 
phony concerts  here  until  a  "pro-Allies": 
conductor  was  secured.  For  this,  Mr. 
Legge  was  not  to  blame.  He  had  react 
the  stupid,  and  malicious  statement  in 
music  periodicals  of  New  York.— Ed. 

Does  any  poor  mortal  talking  with  t 
woman  in  the  morning  toss  off  a  sen- 
tence like  this  one  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Peter  Mistley  by  Mr.  Eden  Phlll- 
potts:  "Fame  is  something  that  em- 
balms the  work  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
oculates it  against  the  moth  and  rust 
of  time."  But  a  sentence  on  the  next 
page  in  "The  Banks  of  Colne"  con-  ^ 
soled  us,  Peter  deplored  the  fact  that 
creative  artists  were  killing  and  being 
killed  in  the  war.  Aveline  answered: 
i'l  'don't  care  how  many  Germans  we 

till,  because  their  art  is  dead — poisoned 
,  t   the   roots — and   this   generation   of  a 
them  may  as  well  be  swept  away  as  \ 
not." 


A  Lament. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I,  as  one  of  the  threatened,  ask 
the  sympathy  of  the  number  of  your 
correspondents,  who,  I  feel  sure,   are  j 
sharing  my  doubts  as  to  what  the  fu- 
ture may  hold?  Here  Is  my  Lament: 
Unmoved,   I  saw  the  price  of  spuds  arise 

From  levels  like  their  origin — the  grouna. 

Unmoved,  I  saw  the  price  of  onions  bound  I 
To  .limits  bounded  only  by  the  skies. 
My  bread  has  risen  too — but  not  In  size—   J  \ 

My  Champions  and  Educators  found 

That  they  could  gaily  hoist  the  price  perf 
pound — 

And  still  I  paid,  and  still  I  stilled  my  cries. 
But  now,  like  lonesome  dog,  who  lifts  bis  ; 

head 

And  opens  wide  bis  face  with  doleful  note- 
Prophet  of  woe — for  what  we  are  to  lose 
I  raise  my  lamentation— not  for  bread, 
Not  for  toasted  flake,  nor  husky  oar- 
But,    Oh  —the   Black   Day   when   they  stop 
my  Boose.  -  I 

T ANKER VILLE  BACKUS.  I 

Boston. 


To  T.  R.  Deedledum,  Esq. 

As  the  ^v"orld  Wags: 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  "The  Dying 
Scotchman  and  his  Son;  or  the  Father's 
Last  Words"?   It's  a  beautiful  story. 

The  old  Scotchman  lay  dying  In  Aber- 
deen. "How  long?"  he  asked  feebly. 
"You  will  die  in  a  two,"  said  the  doctor. 
"It  may  be  two  days  or  two  weeks,  or 
two  months— I  cannot  tell,  but  it  wljl 
be  In  a  two."  "Call  Jamie,"  said  th» 
old  man— "there  is  something  I  must 
tell  him  before  I  die." 

Jamie,  his  son,  himself  well  past  60,] 
had  gone  to  Australia  40  years  before! 
and  had  become  rich  and  famous  by 
raising  sheep.  Obedient  to  the  sum' 
roons,  he  came  across,  the  deserts  antf 
continents  and  seas,  by  roads  of  earth 
and  iron  and  water,  he  came  and  came  ,rl 
till  on  the  last  day  of  the  second  month /j™ 


m  1 

If; 


he  stood  at  his  father's  bedside. 


And!- 


126 


ran  to  do 

lip  success.    So  Mr.  Percy  Graing- 
>r's  locks,  when  he  first  visited  Bos- 
wondering,  wondering  what  the  con.  were  a  wonder  and  a  delight 

Tin  secret  was  he  had  been  called  so ito  the  susceptible.  Musicians,  as 
o  hear.  .    painters,  poets,  anarchists  and  re- 

pale  smile  of  recognition  flickeredlformers,    were    expected    to  sport 
the  feeble  face  of  the  old  man.;nanies.      Yet    the    <elder  Samuel 
ser,"  he  whispered,  "come  closer.", uowies  offended  the  sensitive  wnel\ 
£t  ^J^Lt^L^M  described  a  convention  to  better 


are  and  seen  the  cows 
turned  to  fit  the  "Ellum  Yoke."  Did  I 
you  ever  ride  to  school  on  the  sled  be- 
hind the  string  of  cattle  breaking  roads?' 
Read  "Snow  Bound."  \,  ■ 

Down  tbe  long  hillside  treading  alow  * 
We  saw  tbe  ball  burled  oxen  go 
Shaking  tbe  snow  from  beads  uptossed 
Their  ateaming  nostrils  white  with  frost. 


And  you  may 
Lish  Played  Ox,' 


nearly  touched  the  poor,  emaciated 
The  breathing  was  almost  inaudi-j  the   workings   of   tha   universe  as, 

there  came  one  long,  deep  inhala-| composed    of    short-haired    women  |As  the  World  Wags: 


enjoy  reading  "How, 
by  Holman  Day. 
AUGUSTA.  MAINE. 


and  then  the  accumulated  tension; 
of  a  lifetime  burst  forth  in  a  voice  that 


and  long-haired  men.    It  was  also 

■  01  a  iiieume  Dursi  lorui  in  a  voice  mat.  .  . 

■  shook  the  frail  room  like  a  thunderclap:]  thought   for   years   that   a  lawyer 
"Always  verify  your  quotations !"         ,  should  woar  a  silk  hat  even  under 

His  soul  passed  away  in  these  simple.  th    D  g    Ur;  that  tne  family  physi- 
but  immortal  words,  which  are  as  living  ,  .  ... 

today  as  when  he  uttered  them.    And  ifl  cian  should   be  impressive  With  a 
I  you  had  heard  them  in  time  you  might  beard  'in  the  bed  chamber  and  at 
not  have  said  in  the  Herald:  "With 
which  moral  I  end  my  theorbo,"  where 


t.  B.  says  "close  my  theorbo."  Say— 
'hat  do  you  think  a  theorbo  is,  any- 
ray?  Theo-theo-theological — some  kind 
f  a  theological  thesis — eh,  what?  Well, 
.  isn't.  It  is  an  early  Christian  musical 
istrument,  something  between  a  trum- 
et  and  a  harp,  with  a  ease  which  has,  weal 
)  be  opened  and  closed  like  a  piano.] 
ou  don't  say  "I  end  my  piano"  whenj 
pu  have  done  your  tune,  do  you?  Or 
o  you.'  Oh.  well,  have  it  your  ownl 
My  way — it's  too  hot  to  argue ! 
Boston,  »  PHILOXENUS. 

The  tr  jrto  known  to  u»  is  a  two-  i 

j  necked  musical  Instrument  of  the  lute 
class  much  used  in  the  17th  century.— Ed. 


The  Old  Locomotives. 

As  the  World"  Wags: 

As  an  old  Boston  boy,  I  have  been  inJ 
terested  in  the  references  made  to  thej 
engines  on  the  B.  &  A.  and  the  Provi- 
dence   railroads   in    the   sixties.  The 

Know-Nothing  station,  where  these  two  A-  few  days  ago  we  said  that  the  au 
roads  crossed  each  other  in  the  Back  thorahlp  ef  an  article,  "The  Total  De- 
Bay,  used  to  be  familiar 


his  office 

The  successful  poet  today  looks: 
like  any  respectable  business  man. 
The  germ  theory  has  shaved  the 
doctor.    The  lawyer  cocks  any  hat 
as  he  pleases.    The  anarchist  does 
a  flaming  red  cravat:  thef 
flowing  black  foulard,  it  seems,  Is 
his  badge.    AVhy  should  not  pianistsj 
and  fiddlers  have  their  hair  cut 
after    the    manner    of  ordinary 
mortals?    The  manager,  the  press), 
agent 

Ject,  but  the  public  no  longer  be 
lieves  that  the  strength  of  a  virt 
uoso  is  in  his  hair.    It  likes  to  see 
him  clean  and  comfortable,  relying 
on  his  fingers,  his  brain,  his  soul. 

A  few  days  ago  we  said  that  the 


In  relation  to  the  Interesting  question 
of  oxen- driving  lately  discussed  In  your 
column.  I  find  the  following  in  an  old 
book  entitled  "Forest  Life  and  Forest 
Trees.  Comprising  Winter  Camp  Life 
Among  the  Loggers,  and  Wild  Wood 
Adventures— on  the  "Various  Rivers  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,"  by  John  S. 


een'  f  ™  E^hanl.'  praVHy  °f  Inanlmate  Th,n«S' 


published 

iTIger,  Mercury,  Marsr.fupiter.^ond  o^th-  ln  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  attributed 
fers  mentioned  in  this  column.  I  recall  by  some  to  Gail  Hamilton.  We  have 
■that  my  first 


1866): 

Page  109.  "The  jingling  chains,  as  they 
,\ trail  along  on  the  hard-beaten  way,  dis- 
course a  constant  chorus.  With  his  goad- 
stick  under  his  arm  or  as  a  staff,  he 
leisurely  walks  along,  musing  as  he  goes, 
emitting  from  his  mouth  the  curling 
smoke  of  his  unfailing  pipe,  like  a  walk- 
ing  chimney   or   a    locomotive;  anon 
.    whistling,    humming  or  pouring  forth 
0b-!with  full  toned  voice  some  favorite  air 
or  merrymaking  ditty.    He  varies  the 
■whole  exercise  by  constant  addresses  to 
the  oxen.  Individually  and  collectively: 
"Haw,  Bright!"    "Ge,  Duke!"  "Whoap! 

Whoap!"  "What  ye  'bout,  you  lazy  " 

"If  I  come  there,  I'll  tan  your  old  hides 
for  you!"  "Pchip,  pschip,  go  along, 
there!"  D.  B. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 


rip  to  New  Tork  on  the  received  the  following  letter: 
B.  &  A  was  made  in  a  car  having  small  .  4V. 
bay    windows,    a,   somewhat  different 

Pullman. 


|i  proposition  from  the  present 
U'  Later  on.  when  for  a  short  time  a  com 
muter  to  South  Framingham  on  the  Pa 


As  the  World  Wags! 

In  the  volume  of   "Little  Classics" 
series  entitled  "Laughter"  the  name  Is 

given:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Walker  (Edward  Ash- 
fcific  express,  the  tram  was  drawn  by  an  ,„ 
^engine  known,  I  thins  as  a  "long  leg-  ley.  <"»  usually  written).  The  article 
Iger,"  which  had  a  small  supplementary  was  published  more  than  60  years  ago. 
j  smokestack  back  of  the  big  one.  The  Sne  wag  an  occasional  contributor  to 
te^^Mnr^ltSS  Attantlc  Monthly.  Harper's  Maga- 
^struck  a  gait  rivalling  that  of  the  Twen-  line,  Our  Young  Folks  and  other  maga- 
ftieth  Century  Limited.  I  also  recall  lines.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  was  the  pub- 
s,"01d  Man  Cate,"  conductor  of  the  Lower  „sher  of  severa,  book8  for  the  young 
i  Kalis  Creeper,  who,  if  my  memory  ....  _ 
'  serves,  had  nn  interest  in  a  livery  sta-  wh1ch  she  wrote.  Among  them  was 
"]  b!e.  It  was  probably  his  knowledge  of  a  life  of  Christ  In  words  of  one  sylla- 
]j  equine  psychology  which  led  him  toj 
k  state  !n  court  what  the  horses'  thoughts 
l  were  when  hit  by  the  old  man's  train 


Outrageous. 

No  wonder  the  Peruvians  are  incensed 
toy  the  sinking  of  "a  Peruvian  bark." 
The  incident  will  surely  inspire  the  pro- 
fessional humorist.  Bret  Harte's  lines 
about  the  emu  rush  Into  the  mind: 

Old  saws  and  gimlets 

Its  appetite  whets 
I.    Like  the  world-famous  bark  of  Peru. 


Te  to  produce"  "Disraeli"  in  LonoxH 

where  the  inaocuracy  of  the  plajfj 
would  provwke  ridicule.    When  the!'  J 
drama  was  produced  there,  with  an  ' 

excellent  actor,  It  failed.    Nor  was!  k 
"Paganini"  successful  in  this  coufl-[\ 
try,  although  it  was  based  on  an  I 
Episode  in  the'  fiddler's  adventurous  | 
life. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Arliss  does  not  at-' 
tempt  to  impersonate  a  publio  tnan 
now  living.    Cleopatra  feared  lest  as 
'captive  in  Rome  the  "quick  come- 
dians" would  stage  her  and  Antony 
in   their  Alexandrian   revels.     Mr.  j 
Bryan,    Col.    Roosevelt    and  other 
Americans  have  recently  been  mimed 
on  the  stage,  but  only  ln  variety  I 
shows.    "When  W.  S.  Gilbert  Intro-  ; 
duced  contemporary  English  states- 1 
men  in  one  of  his  plays  there  was  an 
outcry,  and  the  actors  were  obliged 
to  change  their  make-up,  if  not  thelrl 
lines. 

One  of  the  penalties  of  greatness  L 
Is  the  risk  of  this  stage  portraiture.  I 
Julius  Caesar  has  not  escaped  Shakes-  ! 
peare,  Shaw  and  the  old  Italian  libret- 
tists.    Napoleon  might  have  aban- 
doned his  plan  of  world  conquest  if 
he  had  stopped  to  consider  that  he' 
would    speak   and    even    sing  lni 
"Madame  Safis-Gene."    Chopin  has, 
been  turned  into  an  operatic  hero, 
as  Attila,   Pompey,  Alexander  the1 
Gneat — the  list  is   almost  endless. ; 
Will  Mr.  Arliss  present  Hamilton  as  I 
a  financier,  a  contributor  to  the  Fed-', 
eralist,  or  merely  as  a  man  of  the! 
world?    It  is  easy  to  see  why  the* 
actor  did  not  prefer  Jefferson  or  John 
Adams.     Gen.   George  Washington 
would  have  been  beyond  even  his  I 
skill.    The  "Washington  of  "The  Vir-i 
ginians"  was  one  of  Thackeray's  fail- 
ures. 

DANCER  HEADS 
KEITH'S  BILL 


Boston.  J.  W. 

BADGES  OF  OCCUPATION 


I]  While  Dr.  Dearborn,  professor  of 
|#sychology,  was  lecturing  on  the, 
IJiecessity  of  a  man's  wearing  clothed 
H>f  good  material  well  fitted  if  ha, 
(wishes  to  succeed  in  business,  bej 
jlippointed  on  committees  and  ira-r 
[Cress  a  hotel  clerk,,  the  news  camel 
[from  Maine  that  several  pianists, 
(among  them  Messrs.  Gabrilowitsch 

fend  Bauer,  are  now  short-haired. 

for.    Dearborn,    as    reported,  said 
[tnothing   about   the    psychology  of 
[fcair;  yet  the  subject  is  an  interest- 
ing one. 

For  many  years  pianists  and  fid- 
ilers  have  believed  that  long  hair 
is  an  outward  symbol  of  an  artistic 
Jsoul.     They  disregarded   or  were 
ignorant  of  the  great  test  in  the 
'first  epistle  of  Paul  the  apostle  to 
; tho  Corinthians:    "Doth   not  even! 
j  nature  itself  teach  you  that  if  a- 
J  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame 
junto  him?"     The  most  prominent 
I  traveling  virtuoso  of  Paul's  time 
Ijwas  the  Emperor  Nero,  harpist  and 
!  singer,  yet  the  busts  do  not  repre- 
sent him  as  long  haired;  the  chroni- 
clers tell  us  that  he  had  his  hair| 
cut  in  rings,  one  above  another;  it 
twas  only  in  Achaia,  on  his  expedi-, 
Htion  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
■Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  he  let  his 
■hair  grow  long  behind. 

f  The  portraits  of  great  musicians 
Bof  early  times,  Orlando  dl  Lasso, 
■Palestrina4,  Monteverdi,  show  them 
■as  men  with  reasonable  hair.  Then 
■came  the  age  of  wigs.  The  man 
■that  set  a  fashion  in  long  hair,  a 
■fashion  that  is  still  observed  by] 
■some,  was  the  Abbe  Liszt.  How 
[■many  wretched  pianists  have  aped 
ir  hi  in  this  respect! 

The  puBlicwas  educated  to  a  be- 
ll icf  that  long  hair  was  the  indis- 
[jl'>ensable  attribute  of  a  musician. 
It  Admirable  as  was  the  art  of  Mr. 
□Hpaderewski,  the  arrangement  of  his 


ble,    "From   the   Crib   to   the  Cross," 
which  was  republished  In  England  a  | 
few  years  ago.    Mrs.  Walker  died  last 
November  in  New  Haven,  CL,  where, 
she  had  lived  for  many  years. 
West  Medfleld.  W.  K.  A.  | 

Another  correspondent,  naming  Mrs. 
Walker  as  the  author,  says  that  she  was 
then  a  young  girl,  Katherlne  Kent 
Child,  living  in  Lowell.  When  she  died 
in  New  Haven  she, was  83  years  old.— EM 


Opera  Company  Has 
Splendid  Act. 


Lauders  and  Smiths. 

!  As  the  World  Wags: 

When  Queen  Mary  of  Guise  entered  |]   

Edinburgh  in   1538,   preparations  were 

made  for  the  guilds  of  the  city  to  be  Albertina  Rasch  of  Metropolitan 

arrayed,  and  "it  is  devysit  that  Maisterj 
Henry  Lawder  be  the  person  to  welcum 
the  Quenis  grace."  (Extracts  from  the 
Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Endinburgh,  ii, 
89  f.)  Twenty  years  later,  in  1558  (to 
celebrate  the  Qtfeen  of  Scots'  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin);  the  Edinburgh  au- 
thorities paid  to  '  "Walter  Bynning.i 
painter,  for  his  panting  (sic)  and  all! 
his  lawbouris  takin  be  him  in  the  try-' 
umphe  maid  at  our  Souerane  Ladyis 
mariage  the  sowm  of  XXV  merkis;  to 
William  Lauder  the  sowm  of  aucht  lib., 
by  (in  addition  to?)  the  fourtis  schil 


NONETTE  CHARMS  AUDIENCE 


Emerson's  Line. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  a  pity  that  "Phlloxenus"  did  not 
get  on  the  rampage  a  fortnight  earlier. 
He  might  have  saved  the  revered  Herald 
from  taking  the  gimp  out  of  Emerson's 
familiar  line:  "So  nigh  is  grandeur  to 
our  dust,"  by  printing  it  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  page,  "So  nigh  Is  gran- 
deur to  the  dust."  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent kettle  of  fish.  SELAH. 

Boston. 


Albertina  Rasch,  principal  dancer  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  as- 
sisted by  Constantin  Kobeloff  and  I  a 
large  ensemble,  is  the  headline  attrao- 

lingis  quhllkis  he  hes  ellis  ressauit  for|  tion  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week, 
his    travell    (work,    not   Journey)    and!  Last  evening  there  was  a  large  and 

lawbour  tane  vpone  him  in  setting  furthi  ,,...„  , 

highly  pleased  audience. 


Maine  Ox  Language. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  hope  your  readers  have  not  tired  of 
the  dxen.  They  are  of  the  world's  most 
Important  things.  Our  reading  of  them 
began  with  the  Ten  Commandments, 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
|ox."  In  modern  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  man  power  in  the  world  we  are 
.giving  application  to  the  old  text  "Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn." 

For  a  sample  of  Maine  ox  language,  I 
refer  readers  to  the  chapter  of  Mast 
Pines  and  Masting,  in  "Saco  Valley  Set- 
tlements." by  Q.  T.  Redlon.  Sr.,  1895: 

"It  was  a  long  way  to  the  Coast  and  the 
Mast  landing, — The  Master  Carter  mounts  the 
mast— All  ready!  Reedy.  Then  move.  Clink 
of  Chains,  Jingle  of  yoke  rings,  swinging  of 
goard-stlcks. 
Back  Swan!  Her  Duke, 
Gee  Buck— Her  IJne 

Get  your  trips  ready,  wooa,  »  good  pull  men. 
Let  your  cattle  breathe 
Ready.    Move-e-e — 
Her  Duke—Her  Darling 
Her  Broad— Her  Turk." 

I  once  heard  an  old  ox  teamster  ln  a 
modern  hotel  tell  the  waitress  to  bring 
him  "a  dish  of  tea  strong  enough  to  float 
a  clevis  pin."  Do  you  know  what  a  clevis 
pin  ist  She  didn't. 

Did  you  ever  have  your  favorite  wal- 
nut tree  cut  to  make  ox  bows  of?  I 


of  the  play  maid  at  our  Souerane  Ladyis 
mariage;  •  •  •  to  all  the  wiiychtisl 
quhllkis  wrocht  the  play  grayth  in  the; 
play  maid  at  the  tryumphe  of  our  Sou- 
erane Ladyis  mariage  for  thair  tymmerj 
and  workmanschip  the  sowm  of  five  libJ 
four  s.  nyne  d.  *  •  •  to  Patrick 
Dorane  for  his  travell  takin  on  him  for 
making  of  certane  claythls  agane  thej 
tryumphe  of  our  Souerane  Ladyis  mar- 
iage the  sowm  of  four  lib.  *  •  »N  tcjf 
Adam  Smyth,  takkisman  of  Andra 
Mowbrayis  yarde  the  sowm  of  vj  s.  viijj 
d.  for  the  dampnage  and  skayth  suotenJ 
it  be  him  in  tramping  down  of  his  gers, 
Df  the  said  yard  be  the  convoy  and  re-j 
ma  net  playeris  the  tyme  of  the  trumphd 
(sic)"  (Ibid,  iii,  26.) 

The  Lauders  in  XVI  century  rdrami 
atics,  and  Adam  Smith  a  XVI  century 
economist!  Who  say's  there  is  nothing 
in  ancestry? — or  at  least  ln  a  name. 

JUtti*  gomDton»  ft  L  Sill 

A  STAGE  HAMILTON 


Mr.  George  Arliss,  the  well-graced 
actorj  having  Impersonated  the  wily 
Disraeli  and  Paganini,  the  demonl-| 
acal  fiddler,  now  purposes  to  appear! 
on  the  stage  as  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Historical  characters  will  be  about 
him,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gen.  Schuyler, 
Talleyrand.    Nothing  is  said  about 


Mile.  Rasch  danced  to  the  music  of 
Waldteufel,  Mercier,  Liszt,  Drigo,  John- 
son and  Suppe.  She  is  alert  and  has  in- 
defatigable energy.  In  a  program  that 
would  tax  the  physical  resources  of  a  | 
human  dynamo,  she  was  apparently  as 
fresh  and  eager  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  act  as  she  was  in  the  first  rrumber. 
She  was  especialy  at  ease  in  toe  piz- 1 
zlcato  number,  where  the  excellence 
of  her  toe  danolng  was  brought  into 
play.  Mr.  Constantin  Kobeloff  gavei 
pleasure  ln  his  pirouetting,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  the  dance,  yet  he  lacked  tne 
enchanting  rhythmic  grace,  the  light  I 
touch  of  the  principal  dancer.  Mile. 
Rasch  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon  tha 
excellence  of  the  surrounding  ensemble. 
Seldom  is  It  given  vaudeville  audiences 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  combina- 
tion of  spirited  youth,  precision  and 
grace  in  the  dance  as  characterized  ail 
of  the  ensembles.  Mr.  A.  Ellis  con<| 
ducted.  There  was  an  ovation  for  thai 
entire  company  at  the  conclusion  of  thel 
act. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  week'e 
bill  is  Nonette,  "the  violinist  who  slnga."j 
The  audience  was  denied  the  pleasure! 
of  hearing  the  artUt  in  song  last  even-1 
ing  as  she  was  suffering  from  laryngitis.) 
Last  evening  there  was  wonder  at  nerj 
technical  proficiency,  at  the  virility,  thej 
body  of  her  tone;  nor  was  she  less  In? 
terestlng  in  the1  coloring  of  this  or  that 
tone  and  her  program  is  nicely  arranged 


Aaron  Hurr,  and  it  13  probable  that 

this  play  will  have  "a  happy  ending."  to  suit  all  tastes;  thus  many  in  thel 
There  was  a  "love  interest"  In  the 
life  of  Hamilton  that  led  to  his  frank 
and  famous  public  declaration  of  mis- 
conduct, but  this  has  not  been  used 
by  the  dramatists,  the  actor  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Hamilton. 

It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  Ham 
llton  will  in  himself  be  as  picturesque  j 
a  figure  on  the  stage  as  the  oriental 
Disraeli  or  the   fiddler  whose  in 
credible  skill  led  some  to  believe  that ' 
he  had  made  a  contract  with  Satan. ; 
Mr.  Arliss  said  that  he  would 


audience  last  evening  heard  their  fa-! 
vorlte  popular  melodies  from  an  entirely: 
new  angle. 

Other  acts  were  Akl  Kuma  troape  of 
Japanese  wonder  workers:  Aveling  and1 
Lloyd,  who  return  with  their  agreeabla1 
sallies;  Joe  Parsons  and  Dave  Irwin, 
in  songs;  Jane  Connelly  and  players,  In 
a  comedy  sketch;  Lowell  Drew  and 
Vesta  Wallace,  in  n  flirtatious  sketch: 
Ethel  Hopkins,  vocalist,  and  the  Flylnf 
Kussells,  in  an  aerial  act.         '        ■  j 


STRIKING  PLOT 
I  AT  THE  SHUBERT 

"His  Little  Widows,"  with  Car- 
ter de  Haven,  Is  Delight- 
ful Comedy. 


JOYOUS,  AGREEABLE  MUSIC 


I  SHUBERT  THEATRE.  "His  Little 
Widows,"  a  comedy  with  music  in  three 
acts  by  Rida  Johnson  Young  and  Will- 
jiam  Cary  Duncan.  Music  by  William 
Jschroeder.  First  performance  In  Bos- 
Iton. 

(Jack  Grayson  Robert  Emmett  Keane 

'Biff"    Hale  Harry  Tlghe 

I  "Pete"  Lloyd...  Carter  de  Haven 

AblJah  Smith  Phil  Ryley 

|Hezeklah  Sob  Solomon 

|  Joshua  Walter  Coupe 

"David  James  Nichols 

Samson  Carl  Gordon 

Blanche   Hale  Flora  Parker 

Harry   Jolson  Charles  Prince 

[Luclnda  Lloyd  Julia  Ralph 

(Annabelle  Lloyd  Lenore  Novaslo 

iMurllla  Lloyd  Edith  Day 

IJly  Grace  Haley 

Dahlia  Bernfce  Haley 

Tulip  .,  Lucille  Haley 

Rose  .....Mabel  Haley 

Violet  Josephine  Rhoades 

Pansy  Frances  Hlnes 

Mignonette  Fay  Atkins 

Hyacinth  Dorothy  Wilson 

"His  Little  Widows,"  the  opening  at- 
traction of  the  new  season  at  the  Shu-, 
ibert  Theatre,  shines  as  a  musical 
'comedy  with  a  plot  There  is  an  enter- 
taining story  enhanced  by  Joyous  and 
agreeable  music. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  Messrs. 
(Grayson,  Hale  and  Lloyd,  three  young 
men  whose  motto  is  "One  for  all;  all 
for  one,"  provide  the  main  theme. 
'The  sudden  shrinkage  of  the  Cousin 
Kate  mine  leaves  them  penniless.  A 
supper  bill  of  generous  proportions 
stares  them  in  the  face.  They  are  loth 
to  impart  the  sad  news  to  their  guests, 
members  of  "The  Sorceress"  company. 

"Pete"  Lloyd  is  waited  upon  by  a 
delegation  from  Salt  Lake  City.  He' 
is  to  inherit  his  uncle's  millions  if  he 
will  become  a  Mormon  and  '  the  hus- 
band of  his  late  relative's  11  widows. 
The  young  man  looks  unfavorably  upon 
the  idea,  but  his  friends  drag  him  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  force  him  to  endure 
the  ceremony. 

Escape  and  happiness  with  Blanche, 
leading  lady  of  "The  Sorceress"  com- 
pany, and  the  maiden  of  his  choice, 
however,  await  him. 

The  play  is  well  built.  Its  episodes 
are  amusing.  In  the  first  act  the  young 
men  are  breezy  in  conversation,  divert- 
ing in  their  desperate  efforts  to  mend' 
their  fortunes.  The  Mormons,  tall  and 
short,  are  grotesquely  comic.  In  the 
second  act  the  successive  wooing  of 
Annabelle  and  Murilla,  two  refractory 
widows,  who  will  have  none  of  Pete, 
the  prospective  bridegroom,  and  the 
Haley  sisters,  unmistakable  vaude- 
villians.  were  chief  among  many  pleas- 
ing features. 

Although  the  original  cast  -  was  an- 
nounced, Frank  Lalor,  Frances  Cameron 
and  Hattle  Burke  were  strangely  ab- 
sent. They  were  replaced  by  Mr.  Ryley, 
(vho  was  industriously  funny  as  Abijah 
Smith  the  Mormon  elder;  Flora  Parker. 
,;he  original  Annabelle,  as  Blanche,  and 
Edith  Day  os  Murilla.  Miss  Day  was 
:he  most  effective  of  the  three.  Sweet 
t'oiced  and  gospel  eyed,  her  song,  "I 
Need  Someone's  Love,"  was  sung  ex- 
cellently and  with  much  taste. 

Mr.  de  Haven,  pleasantly  remembered 
for  his   amiable  activities  in  "Hanky 
Panky,"  was  capable  as  "Pete"  Lloyd,  it 
s  a  pity  that  he  has  so  few  opportunities 
for  dancing.    Mr.  Tlghe,  with  his  au- 
tomatic   laugh,    was    genial    and  ex- 
uberant as  "Biff"  Hale.    Mr.  Keane  was. 
[  good  natured  Jack  Grayson. 
I  While  the  music   has   no  particular 
,'listlnction  or  originality  it  is  tuneful  and' 
lively.    "That  Creepy  Weepy  Feeling" 
s  the  tune  that  will  probably  live  long- 
st  In  the  memory. 

The  settings  were  handsome  and  in 
ood  taste!  The  costumes  of  the  chorus 
.vere  attractive,  striking  in ,  the  first  act 
y  reason  of  vivid  colors,  daringly  com- 
ined.  There  was  a  large  and  enthu- 
iastic  audience.  ..  j 

I  We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  15 
pages,  "The  opera  in  New  Orleans:  an- 
Historical  Sketch  from  the  earliest 
Days  through  the  Season  of  1914-15." 
rThe  author  is  Harry  Brunswick  Loeb,  • 
the  music  critic  of  the  New  Orleans 
*tem.  The  pamphlet  was  read  before  the 
Louisiana  Historical  Society  at  New 
Orleans,  April  19,  1916. 

Operatic  history  in  New  Orleans  be-, 
gan  during  the  last  years  of  the  18th  j 
century,  when  Washington  was  Presi-j 


[font;   Estevan   Miro    was  (TWornor 

'  New  Orleans,  which  then  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  5000.  Louis  Tabnry 
was  the  first  manager  of  the  "Specta- 
cle de  la  Rue  St.  Pierre."  He  brought 
from  Europe  In  1791  a  company  of 
comedians.  In  1799  a  handful  of  actors  and 
actresses,  refugees  from  San  Domingo 
on  account  of  the  uprising  of  planta- 
tion slaves  against  the  .whites,  gave 
performances  of  comedy,  drama,  vaude- 
ville, and  opera  comique.  A  new  thea- 
tre was  erected  on  the  old  site  in  1S0S, 
and  "Le  Secret,"  a  one-act  opera,  was 
on  the  bill  of  the  opening  night. 

Mr  Loeb  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
theatres  that  followed.  Ho  tells  of  the 
collapse  of  the  side  boxes  In  the  Opera 
House  (1854),  which  caused  a  panic  that 
tOBt  several  persons  their  lives.  He  de- 
scribes the  loss  of  the  steamer  Evening 
Star  (1866),  by  which  the  members  ot 
an  Imported  opera  company  «uid  its 
manager  perished  with  many  others. 

He  thinks  that  the  French  opera  de- 
prived to  a  degree  New  Orleans  of  a 
variety  of  musical  pabulum."  The  sub- 
scribes had  little  or  no  money  left  for 
concerts;  no  symphony  orchestra  WHS 
established,  "without  which  no  city  can 
itrlctlv  call  itself  a  music  centre,  con- 
cert giving  was  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing, for  the  opera  season  was  long,  and 
no  concerts  could  be  given  with  any 
prospect  of  success  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days or  Saturdays.  As  many  oUJ 
patrons  of  music  were  Jews,  Fr»ay 
evenings  were  not  considered,  and  Sun- 
day was  regarded  as  holy  by  many  of 
other  faiths.  Matinees  were  not  in  la- 
vor.  "So  here  we  were  left  with  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday  evenings,  provided 
that  no  bridge,  or  dinner  dance,  or  re- 
ception, or  ball,  were  booked  for  either 
of  these  nights.  Remember  that  in  New 
Orleans  we  have  no  considerable  float- 
ing population  from  which  to  draw;  it 
'"  always  the  same  little  band  to  which 
we  must  turn  for  our  audiences. 
I  should  love  to  see  the  opera  flourish  as 
in  the  days  our  fathers  tell  about  but 
the  only  way  this  can  be  realized  is  by 
Icurtailing  the  three  months  season  to 
•   one-month  season,  at  the  utmost. 

Although  there  was  a  lack  of  con - 
kerts,  although  there  was  no  established 
symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Loeb  is  prouo 
ot  the  fact  that  opera  gave  New  Orleans 
1,  name  all  over  the  world.  He  admits 
ihtX  of  late  years  the  companies,  witl 
tew  \exceptibns,  were  of  "mediocre  cali- 
bre \but  were  they  ever  so  very  pool 
L  io  afford  no  pleasure  or  give  no  cul- 
tur  The  opera  quickened  appreciation. 
Wh>n  asked  his  opinion  of  'Cendrillon' 
and  'La  Vivandiere,'  neither  opera  has 
been  .performed  in  Boston-"the  Orlean- 
ian o  f  average  culture  does  not  have  to 
wonder  whether  these  peculiarly  sound- 
tag thtfngs  are  hair  restorers  or  new 
brines  of  perfume.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
said  wi  \h  a  degree  of  assurance  that  the 
opera  lcW  of  moderate  means  residing 
New  Orleans  knows  more  operatic 
music  th.»n  does  the  opera  lover  in  sim- 
l\r  circumstances  residing  in  any  other 
I  ,mpri(,an  city  supporting  opera.  in 
Idays  gone  by  an  Orleanian  could  hear 
I  Sand  op^ra  in  the  fourth  tier  for  10 
cents  in  latter  days  for  25  cents.  In 
^he  second  t.Ver  an  excellent  seat  could 
be%urc°hadsed  for  75  cents  On  Sunday 
matinees  for  iWny  years  the  best  seat 
brought  only  "No  wonder  that  so 
manv  operas  aVe  familiar  to  us  No 
wonder  that  at  Vcial  gatherings  gifted 
amateurs,  without  the  least  degree  of 
vata  y  will  sing  \olos,  duos,  trios,  etc 
from  many  of  the-  difficult  operas  ,n i  a 
manner  that  some'  professional  singers 
mf"ht  emulate."  Aiyd  yet  Mr.  Loeb  ad- 
mUs  thaT  the  interest  in  local  opera  has 

^Mr^Loeb  gives  the.  names  of  famous 
singers  that  have  sum\  in  New  Orleans, 
and  we  are  pleased  to\fmd  among  them 
Adelaide  PhUlipps.  whose  Azucena  we 
have  never  seen  equalled  "No  doubt  as 
S,  Americans  outside  o^  New  Orleans 
even  the  names  of  man?  of  the ,  artis  s 
mentioned  are  quite  unknown ;  but  this 
s  no  argument  against  t^eir  worth.  In 
France  and  Belg^um-Uvo  countries 
which  have  not  been  neglectful  of  the 
fine  arts  as  every  one  will  ^adnut— these 
"irtgers  are  far  from  beisg  unknown 
quantities."  He  adds  that  Ahese  operas 
were  produced  at  New  Orleans  for  the 
first  time  in  America:  Reyer*6  "S'gurd 
and  "Salammbo";  Massenet's  Hero- 
diade  "  "Cendrillon,"  Esclarmonde, 
"Don'  Zulchotte";  ,Saint-Sa.ens's  "Sam- 
son et  Dalila,"  Giordano's  Siberia. 
Gounod's  "La  Reine  de  Saba,"  nor  are 

these  all.  .  \   

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Loeb  in  this  modest  pamphlet  should 
speak  of  New  Orleans  opera  companies 
visiting  northern  cities,  but  he  might 
have  mentioned  Miss  Calve,  Who  years 
I  before  Emma  Calve  appeared,  here  in 
"Carmen,"  delighted  northerner's  by  her 
singing  and  her  gracefulness.  Thio 
sketch  is  based  on  an  article  contributed 
by  Mr.  Loeb  to  the  Musical  Courier  of 
:  New  York  in  December,  1915. 

Would  that  some  Orleanian  would 
write  the  history  of  the  New  Orleans 
I  ooera  with  dates  of  first  performances, 
with  casts-in  a  word  do  for  that  house 
1  'vhat  baa  been  done  for  La  Scala  and 
pmls  Opera.  The  dates  of  promin- 
t.it  singers  appearing  on  the  New  Or- 
leans stage  for  the  first  time  might  also 
be  published.  Mr.  J.  de  Baroncelh,  in 
his  "Opera'  Francais  de  la  NouveJle 
Orleans,"  has  furnished  some  informa- 
tion, but  his  tables  of  performances  and 
lingers  are  by  no  means  complete.  The 
record  of  operatic  performances  in  Ire- 
land's history  Of  the  New  iork  stage 
is  valuable;  that  in  Col.  Browns  his-; 
tory  of  the  same  stage  is  not  always 


tory  of  the  opera  In  Philadelphia  that 
Is  a  fair  attempt.  There  Is  no  history, 
however  fragmentary,  of  the  (  opera  In 

Boston.  The  pages  In  Col.  Cl^pp's  ac- 
count of  the  Boston  stage  that  speak  of 
opera  are  comparatively  few,  ,and  ac- 
curacy in  dates  was  not  Col.  Clapp's 
consuming  passion. 

The  Stage  of  July  26  published  an  elab- 
orate table  of  the  statistics  of  the, theat- 
rical season  of  191647  in  London.  Tht 
West  End  stage  maintained  Its  .general 
activity.  "It  has  done  so  in  circum- 
stances that,  with  each  further  year  of 
war,  of  course,  Increase  in  difficulty. 
During  the  past  season— roughly  L 
months, 'reckoning  from  the  end  of  July. 
1916,  to  Saturday  last— the  working  con- 
ditions were  very  disadvantageous.  Com- 
pulsory service  thinned  the  acting  ranks 
and  also  the  ranks  of  the  stage  hands, 
the  musicians,  the  scenic  artists,  etc.; 
and  the  Restricted  Occupations  Order 
had— actors  apart— a  serious  effect  upon 
the  limited  remainder.  Means  of  con- 
veyance for  the  public  were  greatly  cur- 
tailed, and  the  streets,  with  scarcely  any 
lighting,  were  at  their  worst  for  traffic 
lln  the  evening.  And  in  addition  to  loss 
Tot  revenue  at  the  barsVind  elsewhere  in 
^consequence  of  the  licensing  and  the 
shop-closing  orders,  receipts  were  re-« 
'duced  by  the  operation  of  the  entertain- 
ments tax,  which  deterred  numbers  of 
playgoers  from  making  their  usual  visits 
and  caused  very  much  larger  numbers 
to  occupy  lower-priced  seats  than  usual. 
Yet  with  these  and  other  troubles  thick 
upon  them,  West  End  theatres  kept  open 
doors,  though  often  at  monetary  loss. 

tt  .v.M— .(  *f  i  i  ''r-orr-  i  yt*v v'*»^(v  '!)" 

ye«r,  iudc-U,  Uieit  was  little  or  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  past  season  and 
that  of  any  pre-war  season.  Often  the 
managers  considered  less  their  bank 
balances  than  the  interests  of  their  com- 
panies and  staffs  and  their  relations 
with  the  public,  rendering  in  this  way- 
services  to  a  great  industry  and  to  the 
national  welfare  that  have  certainly  not 
received  the  recognition  and  support 
that  they  ought -to  have  had  from  the 
ovcrnment. 

"The  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  1916- 
17  season  with  concluded  runs  naturally 
do  not  produce  so  high  an  average  as 
the  foregoing.  The  pieces  that  are 
season-proof  are  generally  pieces  of 
strong  attraction.  The  20  pieces  remain- 
j  in  the  bills  on  Saturday  had  so  far 
an  average  of  185  performances  per 
piece.  But  the  concluded  runs  embraced 
pieces  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  varying 
from  'Petticoats'  with  nine  performances 
to  'The  Misleading  Lady,'  which,  with 
239  performances,  had  the  best  record  in 
this  category.  The  pieces  de  resistance 
produced  or  revived  at  the  regular  thea- 
tres from  July  29,  1916,  to  July  21,  1917, 
weye  92  in  number,  or,  adding  the  pieces 
carried  over  from  the  previous  season, 
108.  Minor  revivals  for  a  week  or  two, 
playsyierformed  in  the  course  of  reper- 
tory 'seasons,  experimental  matinee 
Ways,  pieces  done  by  play-producing 
societies,  revues  at  music  halls — which 
approximate  to  theatre  productions  on 
long-run  lines — and  one-act  pieces  are 
not  include  I  In  this  total,  while  triple 
and  similar  bills  are  reckoned  each  as  a 
whole.  Th  i  total  for  1916-17  is  much 
better  than  that  of  1915-16.  which  was 
86,  and  con. pares  favorably  with  that  of 

1914-  15,  which  was  116,  and  is  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pre-war  1913-14  season, 
which  was  ^07,  and  far  ahead  of  that 
of  1912-13,  which  only  amounted  to  70. 
The  49  productions  with  concluded  run? 
give  an  average  of  74  performances  per 
piece,  as  against  an  average  of  90  in  the 
preceding  season.  The  20  pieces  running 
on  July  21  average  185  per  piece,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of   115  in 

1915-  16.  The  revived  pieces — 25  in  num- 
ber— averaged  63  per  piece.  In  1915-16. 
when  there  were  25  revivals,  the  average 
was  46.  In  the  past  season  and  in  the 
season  before  the  number  of  revivals  de- 
clined. It  was  53  in  1914-16.  In  new 
pieces  the  1916-17  season  has  fairly  held 
its  own  in  point  of  quantity.  Quality 
may  be  another  matter." 

Of  the  pieces  still  running  "Romance" 
reached  on  July  21st  Its  734th  perform- 
ance, "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff"  its  S16th. 
These  plays  were  of  course  continued 
from  the  previous  season.  "The  Profes- 
sor's Love  Story,"  revived,  had  235  per- 
formances. "Chu-<«hta-Chow"  on  July 
21  had  its  409th  performance.  "The 
!Hawk"  had  only  32  performances;  "Mr. 
Jubilee  Drat"  (seen  here  at  the  Castle 
Square),  only  35.  The  only  play  of 
Shakespeare  was  "Hamlet"  with  24  per- 
formances. "Ghosts"  was  performed  94 
times.  "The  Three  Daughters  of  M. 
Dupont."  still  running,  reached  its  51st 
performance  on  July  21,  having  been  put 
on  the  stage  June  8.  "Damaged  Goods" 
still  running,  reached  its  160th  perform 
ance  March  17-July  21.  "The  Belle  ol 
New  York,"  revived,  had  only  15  per- 
formances. "Peter  Pan,"  49;  "Charley's 
Aunt,"  64;  "Passing  of  the  Third  Flooi 
Back."  88;  "Broadway  Jones,"  114;  "Peg. 
o'  My  Heart,"  155. 

'tCarados"  of  the  Referee  thinks  that 
the  theatrical  profession  should  be  rep- 
resented In  Parliament.  He  points  out 
that  while  the  Amusements  Tax  Bill 
passed  through  its  preliminary  stage3 
scarcely  a, voice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  raised  in  protest.   He  adds: 

"In  this  case  the  theatrical  profession 
had  to  rely  upon  the  sympathetic  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hemmerde,  who  happens 
;|to  have  written  plays  in  leisure  mo- 
Iments,  and  Sir  Henry  Dalziel.  But  there 
'was  no  real  fist.  Both  Mr.  Hemmerde 
land  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  have  a  thousand 
■other  interests,  and  Were  probably 
jthinking  about  something  quite  differ- 
J  ent  half  an  hour  afterwards.  What  is 
i  wanted  is  some  one  there  who  stands 
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[to  lose  his  job— some  <.,-..,  whose  wholef- 
welfare  depends  on  his  r,  itlng  his  point 
through,    who    can    devote    clays  and!8 
nights  to  persistent  lobbying,  and  will*1 
not  give  in  until  he  has  actually  bittenf> 
[the  grass.    Never  before,  (n  short,  ha:;  - 
■the  need  for  an  actors'  M.  P.  emerged  0; 
so  clearly  into  the  light  of  practical  ex-  I 
ipedlency.    For  the  time,  of  course,  the* 
profession  will  have  to  he  represented}-? 
by  deputy,  but  at  least  the  deputy  canM 
;be  definitely  chosen,  warned  in  time,  J 
and  supplied  with  every  help  that  unitedPl 
[organization  can  provide." 

Dramatists  and  players  were  invited  tot  5 
give  their  opinion.    Sir  John  Hare  was}' 
wary:    "Not  having  read  the  article  in».v 
'question,  I  must  decline  to  express  a*S 
definite  opinion."    Gerald  du  Maurler^f 
i"It  seems  rather  a  foolish  question.  Letf  >d 
us  get  on  with  the  war."    Dion  Boucl-lj] 
cault:    "I  decline  to  express  nny  opinion)! 
Ion  the  matter."   Sir  Arthur  PInero:  "Ifll 
the   theatrical    profession    were  repre-ll1!) 
sented,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the!  n 
problem.    The  playgoers,  the  novelistsr/l 
j  and  every  other  group  would  have  a"  I 
right  to  send  their  own  member  to  Par-BW 
,  liament.     Personally.    I    think  thereig 
!  should  be  a  member  of  fine  arts,  repre-fii 
;  senting   all    the    different  professlonaliS 
I  bodies.    But  this  Institution  cannot  be^ 
I  considered  until  af.ter  the  war."  LadyJ 
Wyndham    (Mary    Moore),  Mathesoni 
Lang,  Lena  Ashwejl,  Oscar  Asche,  Allan! 
Aynesworth     and'    Madge     Titheradgel '« 
heartily  favored  the  proposition.    Missj  >1 
Ashwell:    "In  my  opinion,  the  theatricalJJ 
profession  is  tho  most  important  andj  -i 
influential  of  all  professions.    No  otherJJ 
has  done  so  much  in  the  present  war.  I 

Should  the  theatrical  profession  bell 
represented  in  Congress?  If  so  Mr.JJr 
George  M.  Cohan  is  the  man.  He  has;  Sa 
shown  his  patriotism  on  the  stage  count-( £ 
less  times  by  waving  the  American  flagjl 
and  patriotism  is  needed  in  Congress.}! 
The  objection  that  he  is  a  comedian  is  if 
groundless.  He  is  not  so  funny  as  cer-jH 
tain  congressmen  when  they  are  mostja 
serious. 


The  question  of  the  first  steamer  to 
I  America  was  discussed  some  time  ago  in' 
Notes  and  Queries  by  Mr.  Barry.  Mr.' 
R.  S.  Pengelly  contributed  to  this  maga- 
zine for  July— the  war  has  compelled  a 
j  monthly  instead  of  a  weekly  issue— a, 
J  letter  which  we  now  quote  without  com- 
I  ment: 

"The  most  interesting  fact  in  Mr.  W. 
J.  Barry's  article  on  the  Sirius's  vovage  ^ 
[  on  April  4,  1838,  from  Cork  harbor  to 
j  New  York  is  the  note  that  Mr.  Daven-i 
port  and  his  daughter,  actor  and  actress,  1 
j  were  among  the  passengers.  Surely  this  I 
I  was  T.  D.  Davenport,  the  actor-manager  I 
who  was  caricatured  by  Dickens  as  Vin-  I 
cent  Crummies,  and  his  daughter  Jean,  § 
who  appears  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby'  as  I 
j  the  infant  phenomenon.  It  will  be  re-'J 
membered  that  in  the  novel  Mr.  Crum-  5 
mles,  when  he  bade  farewell  to  Nicho-  ; 
las,  was  about  to  sail  for  America  from  I 
Liverpool,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Crum-  f 
mles,  the  infant  phenomenon  and  the  rest  3 
of  his  family,  but  theso  are  only  the  lib- 
erties which  a  novelist  might  take  with  ^ 
trifling  details.  Mr.  T.  D.  Davenport  M 
does  not  appear  in  the  'D:  N.  B.'  or  Ini9 
Boase,  and  in  Davenport  Adams's  'Dic-|l 
tionary  of  the  Drama'  he  is  so  brieflylfl 
referred  to  that  there  is  no  reference  to! 9 
his  departure  for  America.  That  he  didjflj 
emigrate*  to  America  is,  however,  cer- 
tain,  and  his  daugher  Jean  achievedlH 
great  fame  on  the  stage  there. 

"She  married  Gen.  Lander  of  the  U.  SjjB 
army,  and  served  as  a  nurse  in  the  hositS 
pitals  during  the  American  civil  war,  iniflj 
which  her  husband  was  killed.  She'reJffj 
tired  from  the  stage  in  the  seventies  and!! 
lived  at  Washington,  where  she  was  thdM 
centre  of  the  literary  coterie,  dying  in|S 
1903.    Her  nephew,  Mr.  Charles  Lander.'  Vi 
in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  Dec.   ?>,  1904,  stated  that  i 
Mr.  T.  D.  Davenport,  whose  real  name'jl 
was  Donald,  was  an  LL.  D.  of  Dublin  'I 
I'nivcrsity,  and  married  an  actress  oOi 
great  beauty.    Owing  to  reverses  shcJjj 
returned  to  the  stage,  her  husband  br-iffl 
cpniing  a  manager.   He  secured  several*  ■ 
provincial    theatres  at  Wisbech.    Cam-|  3 
bridge,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Norwich!'  | 
in  the  old  stock  company  days.    For  a  J 
brief    period    Charles    Dickens    was  a 
member  of  bis  company,  but  Davenport 
failed  to  realize  his  genius  as  an  actor.j^3! 
and  gave  him  the  blunt  advice:   'Young  j 
man,  set  back  to  your  scribbing.'  It  watjfl| 
this  disappointment  which  led  DickenjnM 
to  draw  what  Mr.  Lander  described  asifl 
gross  caricature   ot"  Crummies  and  his  -ft 
family.    Mr.  J.artdcr  declared  that  Jean 
Davenport   was  .noted    for   her  beauty  ] 
and  grace,  and  t*iat  her  hands  were  so  ij 
remarkable  that  tViry  often  served  as  a 
model  for  celebrated  sculptors.    As  htiM 
was  adopted  by  J\lrs.   t;,  ,.   Lander  on  ,! 
the  death  of  his  own  parents  hu»was  in-  '  :« 
timately  acquainted',  with  the  history  of  ,i 
the  Davenport  family.    It  would  be  In-  * -j 
teresting  to  learn  if  Pi  kensians  agree 
that  the  Sirius   was    indeed   the  vessel 
which  cat  r  ed   to   Aixierk  u    Mr.  Vincent' 
Crummies  and  his  daughter." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ilerald: 

William  T.  W.  Bali,  who  has  lately! 
been  the  subject  of  several  reminiscent) 
tial  articles  in  the  Herald  from  personsi 
who  were,  acquainted  with  him,  did  now" 
confine  wis  writing  for  tho  press  to  dra* 
malic  and  histrionic  matters.  As  ar-»^ 
example  of  his  newspaper  writing  upojiS 
other  topics,  mention  may  t>e  made  of  M 
series  of  articles  which,  under  the  cap*B 
tion  of  "Street  Sauntering  5,"  and  overJj 
the  pseudonym  of  "The  loiterer,"  hul 
Iwrote  for  the   Boston   Traveler  in   th.  I 
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Itreuted  of  in  that  series  of  '.articles,  astt 
lis  Indicated  by  the  title  whijch  he  gavel 
[the  articles,  were  for  the  rnostt  part  sue- lj  operati 
tgc-sted  to  him  by  strolls  which  he  took* - 
[through  the  streets  of  Boston.  While  all 
[the  articles  were  interesting,  some  of 
[them  were  particularly  so  frcim  a  local 
(historical  or  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
j Several  of  the  articles  interested  me  so 
■much   that  I   clipped   them    from  the 
■Traveler  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  pre- 
" -served  them  by  pasting  thenl  Into  my 
jjsernpbook.     According  to  a  ibiemoran- 
ium  which  I  made  In  my  scrnpbook  at 
time,  there  were  39  of  thet  articles, 
he  dates  of  the  Issues  of  the  Traveler 
on  which  they  appeared  being'  as  fol- 
lows:   June  13,  14,  15,  19,  20.  23^  26  and 
29:  July  6,  7,  10  and  13;  Augusti  7,  8,  9. 
10.  11.  14,  15,  16.  17,  18  and  23;  Sept.  4, 
14,  15.  20  and  29;  Oct.  2,  4,  .5.  6.  10 
land  18;  Nov.  3,  20  and  23,  and  Dec.  7. 
II  presume  that  many  men  who"  read 
J  those  articles  were  in  ignorance  as  t» 
[who  "The  Loiterer,"   the  person  who 
vrote  them,  was. 


On  pages  525-543  of  the  New  England  [French  (the  celebrated  entertainer)  and 
Magazine  for  June,  1S94,  is  an  article  on  went  down  to  Punchestown  races  as  a 


—  "Kossuth  in  New  England,"  by  Hon 
George  S.  Boutwell— who  was  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  time  when  Kos- 
suth made  that  visit  to  New  Eng^and- 
and  among  the  illustrations  of  the  arti 
cle  is,  on  page  532,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ball, 
the  portrait  being  labeled  "W.  T.  W. 

all,  who  accompanied  Kossuth  through 
New  England."  In  what  capacity  dii 
r.  Ball  accompany  Kossuth  on  that 
tour?  There  is  no  mention  of  him  in 
Jthe  letterpress  of  Gov.  Boutwell's  article. 
]I  have  looked  through  a  file  of  the  Bob-! 
{ton  Journal  covering  the  period  of  th^ti 
tour  of  Kossuth  through  New  England, j 
find  mention  of  varioiis 


remember.  And  one  may  surely  say 
that  what  Mr.  Charles  Manners  doesn't 
know  about  opera  simply  isn't  worth 
knowing.  All  who  are  interested  in 
such  matters,  and  more  particularly  the 
aspirant,  may  well  turn  their 
J  attention  to  an  article  contributed  to 
last  week's  Musical  Standard  by  Mr. 
Manners  on  "How  to  be  Successful  in 
Opera."  confident  of  finding  therein  one 
or  two  hints  worth  picking  up.  How 
many  of  us  would  care  to  reckon  up  the 
days  that  have  passed  since  the  founder 
(subsequently)  of  the  Moody-Manners 
organization  sang  Private  Willis's  song 
in  "Iolanthe?"  Well,  it  was  not  long 
after  those  far-off  days  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners started  opera  producing  on  his  own 
account,  with  the  co-operation  of  his 
accomplished  wife.  But  Incidentally,  in 
his  capital  article,  he  recalls  some 
earlier  experiences,  and  they  well  do- 
.serve  quotation  if  only  to  show  begin- 
In  ers  that  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  within 
reach,  given  determination,  energy  and 
hard  work,  of  those  who  are  content  to 
'start  on  the  lowest  rung. 

Lisfen  to  this :  "About  40  years  ago 
3  blackened  my.  face,  with  Mr.  Percy 


,  'nigger.'  I  was  a  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  studied  in  Florence,  then 
chorus,  and  then  principal  In  comic 
opera,  then  grand  opera  in  English  (Carl 
Rosa),  then  the  same  in  Italian  (Covent 
Garden),  with  oratorio,  orchestral,  bai-| 
lad,  promenade  and  popular  concerts! 
thrown  In.  Then  ran  my  own  concert 
party,  then  one,  two,  three,  and  once 
four  grand  opera  companies  at  the  same) 
time,  for  20  years,  and  finally  a  32-|| 
weeks'  t'our  of  the  music  halls."  How's 
that  for  b.  record  of  hard  work  and 
varied  experience? 

Well,  and  what  of  Mr.  Manners's  ad- 
vice to  young  singers  with  hopes  of  an 


[and  though  I 

persons  who  served  as  speakers,  commi&J  operatic  career?  The  answer,  as  gleaned 
Iteemen,  etc..  in  connection  with  his  tour1  from  his  instructive  article,  might  be 
I  find  no  mention  of  Mr.  Ball.  Kossutlil  summed  up  in  these  words:  Do  not  re- 
fwas  in  New  England  from  April  23  to!  ,  fuse  anv  on"er.  however  small,  that 
'May  18.  '   might  put  you  on  the  road  to  advance- 

What  was  Mr.  Ball's  full  name?  I  havef!  ment-  "Go-"  savs  Mr-  Manners,  "tol 
seen  it  given  as  William  Thomas  Wlns-1  '  some  unbiased,  competent  manager  of  | 


borough  Ball,  and  I  have  also  seen  it 
{given  as  William  Thomas  WiJnesbor- 
ough  Ball.  C.  W.  L..  Brookline. 


a  professional  entertainment  company  p 
(a  concert  party  or  opera  company);  if  i  ' 
you  are  not  more  than  21,  and  he  offers; 
you  an  engagement  as  a  singer,  thati' 
shows  you  have  something  In  you.  Then  I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

The  seventies  and  eighties  of  the  lastl  S°  for  six  months  to  one  of  the  aeade- 

century  should  go  down  in  history  as  mles  ln  London.   .   .   .the  six  months 

the  golden  age  of  the  "Mother  Song"  if  K»ves  you  something  to  think  about  and 

we  are  to  Judge  bv  the  number  of  songs  tlme  to  lo°k  around.    Then  try  to  get 

of  that  class  which  appeared  in  Trifefs  experience;  experience,  experience,  and 

Budget  of  Music,  published  in  Boston  again   I   say   experience.     No  matter 

in  18S8.                                                    f  where,  how,  or  what  it  is,  do  it,  so  long 


1  "Dear  Mother  Waits  for  Me,"  "God 
Bless  My  Kind  Old  Mother,"  "Memories 
of  My  Mother,"  "Mother's  Welcome  at 
,the  Door,"  "Nobody  Knows  but  Moth- 
•ler,"  "Picture  of  My  Mother  on  the 
Iwall"  and  "  'Tis  Tears  Since  I  Parted, 
jDear  Mother,"  comprise  a  few  of  the 
[[titles.    All  were  sentimental  and  pa 


as  it  is  experience."— London  Daily  Tel- 
egraph. e 


Notes  About  "What  a  Catch!" 

t,,        ,T  j       a  farce  by  J.  H. 

Plays  New  and     „         ,     ■  _ 
J  Darnley,  was 

Old  and  Players  produced  at  the 

thetic,  and  many  were  of  that  particular  I  Duke  of  York's,  London,  July  25,  1917. 
brand  which  is  guaranteed  to  produce;  Tne  Pall  Mall  Gazette  man  was  greatly 


lachrymal  effects. 


And  poor  old  blbaclous  father  was 
Jjhammered  with  gems  bearing  the  fol- 
'jlowlng  titles:    "Stay  at  Home  Tonight, 
Father,"  "Father  Is  Drinking  Again," 
"He's  a  Good  Old  Has  Been,"  "Old  Man 
Ain't  Himself  No  More,"  etc.,  etc. 

Innumerable  songs  were  written  ex- 
tolling the  supereminent  qualities  of  sis- 
ter, but  brother  was  decidedly  "inj 
wrong,"  as  the  following  stanza,  from! 
"Don't  Drink,  My  Boy,  Tonight,"  will 
sho  w : 

I've  often,  often  passed  the  cup 

When  the  moon  shone  out  her  light. 
And  my  levins  mother  whispered  me:  j, 
"Don't  drink,  my  boy,  tonight." 
|   Where  are  the  song  writers  of  yor« 
who    eulogized    our   national  heroes- 
Washington,    Lincoln,  Grant — but  who 
always  closed  by  glorifying  our  owrj 
|  Boston   Boy,    the   immortal   John    L.  1 
From  "America's  Ahead  of  Them  All"  } 
[extract  the  following: 

k)ld  Kngland  mny  boast  of  her  fighters  so  grandi 
I  Charley  Mitchell,  Smith,  Greenfield  and  Mace' 
The  champion  belt  Just  to  win  was  their  aim, 
I    And  down  the  best  man  of  our  race. 

Well. till  of  them  came,  but  none  of  them  stayed 
Four  rounds  from  our  hoy  beat  them  all —  , 
|For  Sullivan  has  shown  and  proved  to  the  worlj 
That  America's  ahead  of  them  all. 
Something  should  be  done  for  some  a 
our  present-day  fighters. 
Melrose.  W.  L.  L.  1 

Artemus   Ward  in   the  early  slxtie} 


pleased.    "Lest  we  forget  that  there  are 
people  not  so  addicted  to    the  'high- 
brow' mood  as  some  of  us— fathers  who 
think  it  a  great  thing  to  come  home 
with  the  milk  and  who  talk  of  'young 
actresses'  with  a  nudge  and  a  wink, 
sons  who  are  out  of  their  senses  be- 
cause a  slip  of  a  girl  appears  to  be  off  J 
with  another  young  fellow,  and  so  on—  | 
it  is  well  to  have  a  good  'human-nature'  | 
farce  in  evidence  now  and  again.  'What 
a  Catch!'  is  not  only  an  unmistakable, 
but  a  most  .welcome  success.  Granted 
the  time  honored  convention  of  the  pa-  ; 
rental  peccadillo,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
offence  in  it.    It  is  full  of  happy  Inge- 
nuity, and  Just  the  right  sort  of  thing  ' 
for  the  holidays— starts  with  a  laugh,  j 
goes  with  a  scream,  and  ends  with  a  j 
bang.    It  is  a  fishing  farce,  about  an  j 
elderly  gentleman  named  Janaway,  who 
went  fishing  and  brought  home,  not  the 
trout  he  had  intended,  but  a  young  ac- 
tress in  boy's  clothes  called  Kitty  Clare. 
She  was  really  the  wife  of  his  son,  who 
had  married  secretly.    The  romps  and 
misunderstandings  that  follow  in  Jana- 
wav's  household  may  be  Imagined  easi- 
[y  enough;  but  Mr.  Darnley  has  man- 
aged some  very  neat  surprises,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  most  cleverly  and  bright- 
ly devised."    Ruby  Miller  took  the  part 
of  the  boy-girl;  Lupino  Lane,  the^part 


Icomplained     that     song-writers     wer«  of  Janaway.    This  farce  was  produced 
overdoing   the   "mother   bizness."     H^  at  Brighton,  July  16. 
i  mentioned    "What   Though    the  Hand 


[that  Spanked  Me  in  Childhood's  Horn* 
lis  Withered  Now."  Some  of  us  well 
[remember  "Mother  Is  the  Battle  Over?" 
[and  "Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother." 
[The  sentimental  songs  were  bur- 
hesqued  by"  many.     We  quote  a  par 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  played  in  "The 
Lady  in  Red"  by  Gertrude  E.  Jen- 
nings at  the  London  Coliseum  July 
23  The  little  lady  was  unfavorably 
criticised.  The  Lady  in  Red  tries 
to  get  hold  of  the  formula  of  a  new 
explosive  of  the  British  government.  It 


I 


ody  from  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr's  (Robert  appears  that  she  might  be  a  German 
H.  Newell's)  "Versatilities,"  published  spv,  but  "she  merely  wishes  to  give  the 
in  1S71  i  information  to  a  'British'  firm  which 

jjJwHEN   YOUR   CHEAP  DIVORCE  IS  ^J^hjr 

holder  of  the  secret 


GRAFTED. 
(From  a  Child  in  the  Eastern  States 
to    Her    Mother,    ttXmporarily  absent 
from  Home  on  a  supposed  visit  to  rel-| 

■  stives  ln  the  West.) 

B       When  your  cheap  divorce  \s  granted. 

Mother,  and  you  leave  ths  West. 
B       Shall  I  stay  with  you  or  falser? 
B  Tell  me.  mother,  which  the>  best  1 

■  He'll  be  much  surprised.  I  fear  me, 

4  When  he  knows  what  you  have  filed, 

B       And,  unless  you  hover  near  me, 
He'll  appropriate  your  child. 

|         Mo'her,  If  tho  move  was  needful; 
I  If  the  income  you  and  he 

I        Shared  so  Ion?  at  last  has  bred  an 
I  Incompatibility. 
1        If  you'll  be  his  wife  no  longer. 
A  When  returning  from  the  West. 

Which  am  I  to  love  till 
Tell  me, 


Horace  Hunter's  "Reprisals"  (Putney  | 
Hippodrome.   July  23)   is  another  spy- 
play.    Mrs.  Voschman  goes  to  the  Gar-! 
sides'  home,  talks  about  a  recent  raid.f 
and  rebukes   them    for   sending  their 
little  girl  to  a  school  outing.   They  sus- 
;  pect  her  of  being  a  spy.   She  is  seen  in 
!  iter    top    attic    signalling  approaching 
aeroplanes.   Caught,  she  is  given  to  tin 
police.^Her  own  child  hag  been  killed 
j  by  a  bomb,  not  the  Garslde  girl.  Then 
Mrs.    Voschman   curses   Germany  and 
threatens  reprisals. 

Another  burglar-farce,  a  slight  af- 
fair, but  amusing,  it  is  said,  was  pro- 
duced ..at  the  Euston  July  16— "Love- 
Making  to  Order,"  by  Leslie  Stiles. 


irt 


was  produced  at  Halifax,  Eng.,  July  3. 
It  is  described  as  "well  written"  with 

an    interesting    story.     Although  the 

scenes  are  in  a  Devonshire  village  and 

in  London,  there  is  plenty  of  shooting; 

there  is  a  New  York  detective;  the  good 
man  is  convicted  of  murder,  but  escapes 
with  the  aid  of  a  sympathetic  warder; 
the  heroine,  Ella,  is  told  by  the  crook 
that  if  she  will  come  to  his  flat  and 
.sacrifice  her  honor  he  will  free  the  con- 
victed one,  for  he  himself  was  the 
murderer.  She  appears,  but  his  heart 
melts,  he  re-stores  Jewels  and  gives  her 
his  confession  in  writing.  When  he  is 
nabbed  by  the  detective  he  shoots  him- 
self with  a  revolver  kindly  supplied  by 
Ella,  who  has  also  forgiven  him. 

An  Irish  comedy  in  four  acts, 
"Julyann,"  by  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan, 
was  produced  at  the  Globe,  London,  on 
I  July  24,  in  aid  of  Irish  regiments  and 
their  prisoners  of  war.  The  author,  who 
|  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes., 
wrote  a  comedy,  "Beauchamp  and! 
[  Beecham."  played  at  the  Lyric,  Lon-| 
don,  March  31,  1916.  Julyann  lives  in  at 
cabin  in  County  Cork.  Priv.  Gallagher,; 
an  Irish-American  ln  the  King's  Owm 
Fusiliers,  had  bet  £5  with  Priv.  Dempseyj 
that  he  would  personate  the  latter  with 
his  wife  Julyann.  Dempsey's  return  is 
postponed.  Gallagher  poses  as  Julyann'a 
husband,  and  deceives  her  brother  andj 
Fr.  Brady,  although  the  latter  is  doubts 
ful  because  the  pseudo-Dempsey  does 
not  remember  the  marriage  fee  he  paid  a 
but  Gallagher  does  not  deceive  Julyann] 
her  daughter,  and  Dempsey's  cousin  LizJ 
zie.  whom  he  had  loved  and  quarrelled! 
with  in  America.  Julyann  refuses  toj 
accept  Gallagher  as  her  husband  in 
spite  of  his  showing  her  Dempsey's  iden- 
tification disc,  and  threatens  to  enter  a 
convent.  When  the  real  Dempsey  re-j 
turns,  she  teases  him.  Gallagher  maked 
it  up  with  Lizzie.  The  program  stated1 
that  "an  incident  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  on  which  the  play  is  founded 
actually  occurred  in  Manchester,  andj 
was  brought  to  public  notice  in  the! 
courts  there  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year."  The  part  of  Julyann  was  taken 
by  Moya  Mannering.  who  succeeded 
Laurette  Taylor  in  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
in  England. 

Arthur  Sinclair  and  his  Abbey  Thea- 
tre Company  played  at  the  Coliseum 
Theatre,  London,  the  week  of  July  30, 
)'T)r.  O'Toole,"  a  comedy  by  J.  B.  j 
Fagan.  "The  theme  is  a  racy  one,  glv-j 
ing  much  scope  for  the  humor  associat-  1 
ed  with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  his  col-! 
league,  Mr.  Benjamin  Alien,  while  it  is 
pleasantly  tinctured  with  Irish  color  in 
the  matters  of  drink,  marriage  customs' 
and  flexible  handling  of  facts.  Mr.  Sin-: 
clair  has  a  telling  part  as  the  dexter- 1 
oua  doctor  (related  apparently  to  the' 
one  we  met  in  'Gen.  John  Regan.')" 

The  Stage  said  of  a  new  comedy  "The! 
Bargain,"  b.y  Harold  Storey  and  Flor- 
ence Morton,  produced  at  New  Brighton, 
Eng.,  on  July  16,  that  it  Is  "delightful 
by  reason  of  the  brightness,  even  the 
brilliance  of  the  dialogue,  which  arises 
naturally  out  of  the  characterization.'^ 
The  heroine  is  a  physician.  She  re- 
fuses the  hand  of  a  millionaire  pill 
maker.  There  is  a  raised-  check,  and| 
the  question  is  who  is  the  guilty  one. 
The  "bargain"  is  the  pillmaker's  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  the  supposed  cul- 
prit provided  his  family  will  use  thelrj 
influence  with  Dr.  Helen  Pollard. 

"My  Hat,"  a  farcical  comedy  by  Fredj 
Bentley,  was  produced  at  Canterbury: 
Eng.,  July  16.  "The  wealthy  old  unclej 
who  is  not  averse  from  a  little  fun  on 
the  sly,  the  domineering  mother-in-law, 
the  sentimental  aunt,  the  distracted  husi 
band  and  the  designing  actress,  are  alj 
characters  which  we  recall.  The  essenj, 
tial  plot  has  very  little  to  do  with  th< 
titular  'hat,'  which  is  the  subject  of  onlj 
one  of  the  minor  of  the  many  deceptioni 
practised  In  the  course  of  the  play." 

Mr.   H.   E.  Trevor,   a  descendant  o 
David  Garrick's  brother  George,  present 
ed   last  year  to  the  Victoria  and  Alber 
Museum  the  painted  bedstead,  with  it 
original  Indian  cotton  hangings,  wbic 
was  made  between  1770  and  1775  for  Dt 
vld  (janitk's  wlla  at  Hamoton.  Throu* 
Mr.  Trevor's  generosity,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  some  admirers  of  Gar- 
rick,  the  museum  has  secured  the  re-i 
malnder  of  the  contemporary  furniture 
made  for  the  Hampton  bedroom,  consist- 
ing of  three  wardrobes,  a  corner  cup-, 
board,  a  basin  stand,  a  dressing  glass 
and  five  chairs.   With  the  exception  of 
the  dressing  glass  all  the  furniture  is; 
decorated  in  green  and  yellow,  some 
pieces. having  designs  of  Chinese  figures: 
and  landscapes.  The  furnlturo  is  being 
exhibited  ln  room  67  of  the  woodwork 
galleries  of  the  museum  — The  Stage. 

A   book   formerly   owned   by   David  • 
Garrick  realized  £111  at  the  Huth  sale 
last  week.     This  was  a  fine  copy  of  I 
William  Painter's  "Palace  of  Pleasure,".! 
given  to  the  actor  by  Hans  Stanley.  ! 
"The    Palace    of    Pleasure"    (1566-67),  || 
mainly  composed  of  stories  from  Boc- | 
cacclo,  Bandello  f*nd  Margaret  of  Na- 1 
varre,  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  | 
used    by   many   dramatists    for   their  [ 
plots.     Several  of  Shakespeare's  com-' 
edies   are    based    upon    stories    to  be 
found  ln  these  volumes.    At  the  Gar- 
rick sale  they  brought  £28  17s.  6d.  The 
London  Library  has  acquired  from  the 
recent  Huth  sales  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  scarce  and  interesting  old  plays. 
-The  stage,  July  19. 

Broadway.  Long  Branch,  has  more 
midsummer  first  nights  than  Broadway, 
New  York.  From  Aug.  1  to  the  list 
of  September  the  theatre  of  the  sea- 
shore town  is  the  scene  of  a  succession 
of  tryouts  of  new  plays,  varying  all  thej 
way  from  a  Belasco  production  to  the' 
melodrama  of  a  venturesome  pr  ~  ' 


s  no  rufa 

these  performances.     There   are  lUTtW 
"arltics  in  the  house  than  at  a  metropoli- 
tan opening.    All  are  New  Yorkers  st 
ing  at   the   seashore,  and   tbey  take 

particular  pride  in  passing  Judgment  on 

the  plays.     There  are  three  kinds  of 
I  verdicts— first,  "a  hit";  second,  "it  will 
never  reach  broadway";  third,  "the  first 
,  and  last  acts  will  have  to  be  rewritten.' 
Having  delivered  one  or  the  other  of 
these  opinions  ln  very  audible  voice  be- 
'  tween  the  acts,  the  volunteer  critics  bide 
:  their  time  until  they  return  to  town  and 
then  rush  to  the  theatres  to  check  up 
their  early  judgment. — New  York  Even 
ing  World. 
Once  more   complaint   Is  made  that 
1  Shakespeare  is  so  seldom  staged.  But  isls 
'  that  proof  that  he  is  not  known,  under-KC 
stood,  revered?    We  must  consider  thej* 
|  number  Of  his  works  sold;  the  figures  ast 
to  all  kinds  of  editions  are  prodigious. 
.  Some  people  prefer  Shakespeare's  char-l 
•  acters  as  they  exist  in  their  own  fanciest 
to  their  representation  on  the  stajte;  evenn 
dislike  illustrated  editions  as  destroying  t 
their  own  mental  pictures.  Shakespear- 
ians  may  find  the  mind  itself  a  prefer-) 
able  setting  for,  say,  the  transcendent! 
tragedy   of   "Lear"   or   the  inimitable 
loveliness    of    "A   Midsummer  Night's! 
Dream."    There  really  is  the  reader's  | 
point  of  view.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

H.  B.  Irving  will  reopen  the  Savoy, 
London,  towards  the  end  of  this  month  ' 
with  a  new  play  by  Walter  Hackett. 

A  new    play    by    Dorothy  Brandon. 
"Wild  Heather."  will   be   produced  at] 
Manchester,  Eng..    on    Aug.    27.  Lyn 
Harding  will   have   the   leading  male 
part. 

Charles  Hawtrey  will  take  part  this 
fall  in  a  new  comedy  by  Haddon  Cham-  I 
bers. 

Beginning  in  October  there  will  be  a 
"twice-nightly"     Shakesperian     season  | 
at  Birmingham,  Eng.    The  plays  will  I 
be  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "The  Merchant  I 
of  Venice,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
"As  You  Like  It."    Norman  Partridge 
will  play  leading  parts. 

"The  Willow  Tree,"  a  Japanese  ro- 1 
mance  by  J.  H.  Benrime  and  Harrison 
Rhodes,  will  be  played  ln  London  this 
fall. 

Miss  Ratmarova  will  produce  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  Tolstoi's  "The  Living 
Corpse"  in  London. 

A  new  musical  play.  "Ariette."  by 
Grossmlth  and  Laurillard,  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Manchester  Aug.  27  and  taken 
to  London  Sept.  3.  '  f 

Apropos  of  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Faversham  will  revive  Shaw's  "The 
Devil's  Disciple"  this  winter,  the  New 
York  Evening  World  remarks  : 

Twenty  year3  ago  Richard  Mansfield 
!  made  the  first  American  production  of- 
1  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  and  scored  a  suc- 
j  cess  with  it.  Before  that,  In  1894.  he 
staged  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  the  first 
play  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  to-  be 
given  in  this  country.  But  it  is  Arnold 
Daly  who  deserves  credit  for  being  the 
first  actor  really  to  grasp  the  unusual 
in  Shaw  and  exploiting  him  as  a 
dramatist  of  Ideas  with  the  supreme  gift 
of  brilliant  dialogue.  And  Daly  did  this 
when  he  had  only  $300.  Of  course,  he- 
may  not  have  as  much  as  that  now. 
But  it  was  with  no  greater  -sum  that  he 
put  on  a  thoroughly  artistic  production 
of  "Candida."  It  was  Daly  who  made 
Shaw  popular  here.  When  Mansfield 
had  a  chance  at  "Candida"  he  evidently 
considered  it  from  the  conventional  point 
of  view  of  the  actor.  It  is  amusing  to 
recall  that  he  put  himself  on  record  as 
declaring  the  play  to  be  "sweet  and 
clean,"  though  he  thought  it  quite  ab- 
surd that  the  poet  Eugene  should  make 
love  to  a.  "lady  of  36,"  and  the  wife  of 
a  Christian  Socialist  minister  at  that! 
Mansfield  was  funnier  than  he  ever  real- 
ized." 

W.  L.  Courtney  will  write  the  life  of 
Sir  Herbert  Tree.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  saying  that  Mr.  Courtney 
would  do  justice  to  the  task,  added: 
"Perhaps  the  ideal  biographer  of  Tree 
would  have  been  his  old  friend  'Joe' 
Comyns  Carr,  who  predeceased  him 
by  a  few  months.  It  was  Mr.  Carr  who 
dramatized  for  Sir  Herbert  'Called 
Back,'  'Dark  Days,'  'Oliver  Twist,"  and 
'Edwin  Drood.'  "  Mr.  Courtney  con- 
tributed an  article  on  Tree  to  the  Cur- 
rent Fortnightly. 

A  "Swinburne"  ballet  was  danced  at 
the  Coliseum.  London,  the  week  be- 
ginning July  30.  The  ballet  was  arranged 
'  by  Mme.  Seraphlne  Astafleva.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  is  a  great  niece  of 
Tolstoy,  and  her  "genealogical  table 
clearly  traces  her  descent  from  Tam- 
erlane the  Great."  For  eight  months 
she  was  a  nurse  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  and  then  earned  the  medal  with) 
the  St.  George  ribbon. 

The  theatrical  columns  of  the  New 
York  papers  have  lately  been  full  of! 
the  sudden  success  of  a  woman  play-j 
wright,  Miss  Kummer.  Her  two  first 
comedies,  "Good  Gracious,  Arabella.'] 
and  "A  Fortunate  Calamity,"  have 
made  great  hits  during  the  past  season] 
Hitherto  Miss  Kummer  has  only  been] 
known  as  the  author  of  some  popular! 
songs.  Apparently,  when  she  tried  her) 
hand  at  playwrlting,  she  found  the  tasW 
a  comparatively  easy  one.  Her  comedy 
dialogue  Is  said  to  be  her  strong  point, 
and  she  has  been  fortunate  in  the  fact 
I  that  William  Gillette  is  her  uncle,  and- 
I  that  this  favorite  star  consented  to  re 


turn  to  the  stage  to  play  the  leading 
part  ln  "A  Fortunate  Calamity."  It  is 
passing  strange  that,  whereas  the  writ- 
ing of  a  successful  play  Is  generally 
considered  the  most  difficult  of  literary 
feats,  especially  for  one  who  has  noil 
been  bred  to  the  theatrical  profession: 
yet  from  time  to  time  there  arises  a  forj 
tunate  individual  who  takes  to  dramatld 


]  will  In  g    like  fW^Tfroyer 

water.  One  of  these  "Instinctive 
dramatists  was  Mrs.  Cowley.    It  wa 

I  not  until  1776,  when  she  .was  33.  and  the  I  Jaiiy 
,  mother  of  three  or  four  children,  that 
"a  sense  of  mental  power  for  dramatic 

!  writing  suddenly  struck  her  while  sit- 
ting with  her  husband  at  the  theatre. 

I  'So  delighted  with  this,'  she  said  to  him. 
!  Why,  I  could  write  ns  well  myself!'  His 
|  laugh  was  answered  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  by  her  sketching  the  first  act 
of  "The  Runaway,"  and  though  she 
had  never  written  a  literary  line,  the 
piny  was  finished  with  the  utmost  rap- 
idity. It  was  brought  out  with  ex- 
traordinary success  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
thereafter  incessant  applications  wero 
made  to  the  author  for  new  plays.  She 
followed  up  her  success  with  a  popuiai 
farce,  "Who's  the  Dupe?"  and  several 
comedies.  "The  Belle's  Strategem'  be-, 
came  a  successful  stock  comedy,  and 
was  performed  before  the  royal  famliy 
once  every  year.  Mrs.  Cowley's  hero- 
ines had  usuallv  more  prominent  parts 
than  her  heroes,  and  ber  dialogue  was 
considered  her  strong,  point.  Accord  .ng 
to  her  family,  she  never  read  the  play 
or  poem  of  any  other  person,  and  was 
equally  regardless  of  her  own  works.,  if 
parts  of  them  were  cited  In  her  pres- 


Telegraph. 


pouch.    Miss  Fioy  player!  "TCtrret 

•twrlght  who,   protected   her  sist< 
her  lover  and  her  country,  although  at 
When  Felice  Lyne  sang  In  London  a  I"™*  their  respective  Interests  seemed 
go  at  a  concert  In  which  the  pro- 

 ■   ll.o  management  haw  announced  that 

Ihl  u  eclc  the  ontlrn  net  proceeds  will  be 
prlven  to  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 

lieu  Cross. 


"An  Au- 
'Shut  Lour 
three  other 
his  familiar 


ence,  she  never  recognized  them,  nor  aid 
she  take  any  pleasure  in  seeing  repre- 
sentations of  her  own  ploys.-The  Stage. 


A  new  musical 
comedy,  as  yet  un- 
named, by  Val 
Crawford,  music 


Notes  About 
Music,  Musicians 
and  Concerts 

by  Silvio  Heln,  will  be  produced  by  Klaw 
&  Erlanger  next  month.  .  ...  .1 

-The  London  Times,  praising  three 
pieces  by  Herbert  Howells  (July  13). 
says  of  the  Serenade  for  strings:  "It  Is 
the  sort  of  music  to  be  liked,  and  not 
feared,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  much  that  is  written  nowadays." 

A  new  opera,  "Glsmonda,"  by  Renzo 
:  Blanchi,  has  been  produced  at  the  Adri- 
jano  in  Rome.  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  taken  by  Ida  Cajatt.  she  is  known 
iri  Italy  as  Quiattl.  She  sang  here  two 
seasons  ago  as  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  a  soprano  with 
a  wiry  voice  and  self-confident  manners. 

At  a 'lecture  of  Mr.  Evans  in  London 
Jie  made  the  point  that  the  20th  century 
is  using  dissonance  and  consonance  for 
their  own  sake  and  not  for  their  reac- 
tion upon  each  other;  the  dissonance  in  i 
order  to  hold  apart  the  lines  of  simul- 
taneous melody  which  consonance  has 
merged,  and  the  consonance  in  order  to 
"color"  the  line  of  melody  which  long 
familiarity  has  made  insipid.  The  Times 
remarked:  "In  illustration  of  this  view 
M.  Moiseivitsch,  in  order  to  shiw  the 
new  consonance,  played  Albenizfs  'Tn- 
ana,'  from  'Iberia'  and  Scriabin's  poem 
•Etransete,'  and  for  the  other  purpose 
Stravinsky's  Etude  in  F  sharp  major 
and  Zsolfs  Toccata.  He  played  from 
notes,  because  pieces  like  these  which 
are  in  the  experimental  stage  have  not 
vet  earned  a  place  in  a  repertory.  If  he 
did  this  oftener  instead,  perhaps,  of 
lavishing  so  much  of  his  skill  on  Chopin 
and  other's  who  have  passed  out  of  the 
region  of  question,  he  might,  indeed,  bore 
the  pianola  players,  but  he  would  earn 
ithe  gratitude  of  musicians." 

At  a  gala  performance  of  opera  at 
iDrury  Lane  for  the  French  Red  Cross 

two  boxes  were  sold  each  for  £1000. 


month  a_ 

gram  was  chiefly  of  music  by  American 
composers,  the  committee  gave  her  a 
silver  trinket-box  inscribed  with  date  and 
name  and  the  greeting,  "Hall  Colum- 
bia!" 

Songs  published  by  ,T.  &  W.  Chester. 
London:    Rachmaninoff.   "The  Harvest 
of  Sorrow  "  "In  the  Silent  Night,"  "The 
Lilacs,"  "The  Soldier's  Wife";  Jacrne 
feldt.  "Serenade,"  "Twilight." 
tumn  Song";  Sigurd  Lie, 
Little   Drowsy  Eye"  and 
songs.     not  Including 
"Snow."  .  . 

The  Herald  has  already  mentioned  the 
[first  performance  of  Debussy's  new 
!  violin  Sonata  In  London  (July  13).  The 
Times  said  of  It:  "Debussy's  is  gathered 
Into  a  series  of  short  rushes  with  a 
clear  point  to  be  made  in  each,  slight 
and  witty;  it  is  hit  or  miss  all  the  time, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  by  anyone 
else.  No  one  has  quite  his  deft  stroke 
with  the  pencil  or  needs  so  few  of  them 
for  his  drawing;  the  three  movements 
are  perfect  in  their  balance,  like  bits  of 
Sevres.  The  second  recalls  Rameau  s 
'clucking  hen.'  and  the  third  is  strung 
on  a  chain  of  persistent  figures,  and  the 

theme  is  as  elusive  as  Debussy  loves  to  COLONIAL  THEATRE  —  First 
make  lt  "    .  ,       ,     a  m>  TTvi   production  in  Boston  of  "Have  a 

The  Herald  has  already  spoken  of  Ed-  *  musical  comedv  in  two 

win  Evans's  prophecy  that  mechanical.  Heart,     a  musical  comeay  iu  i« 
instruments,  which  now  provide  short-|acts>  book  and  lyrics  by  Guy  Bolton 
cuts  for  the  amateur,   will   ultimately)       ,    p     Q    "Wodehouse,    music  by 
play  a  vital  part  in  musical  evolution.,  ■  .. 

The    Dally    Telegraph   commented   on  Jerome  Kern.  Cast. 

this  statement:    "Let  us  examine  a  lit-  Hcad  Fi00rwalker  Joseph  Del  Puente 

tie  further  into  Mr.  Evans's  vislonaryj  Henry  . •     W V-KeM 

Composers  will,  he  made  bold  Tea  Sheldon  Donald  MaedonaM 


'HAVE  A  HEART' 
ATJOLONIAL 

This  Native  American  Musical 
Comedy  Warmly  Welcomed 
—Fresh  and  Tuneful. 

CLEVER  CAST  AND  CHORUS 


129 

in  Four  Acts,  Opens  Sea- 
son at  Playhouse.  ~ 


SETTING    IS  PICTURESQUE 


outlook. 


Gunther 


to  declarer  wr!te~direct  "for  an  improved  i  ^1cet,o;Br^^-r; ; ;  \ '  \  \ \  \  ]  .'"^Gideon  Burton 


piano-player,    thus    freeing    t^Mn«elVW|^^^^>^^^^/;;'.V. . .  /.Irving  lieebe 

at  one  stroke  from  all  the  mechanical  c^tam  Charles  Owen  ^"^In^Xwa? 

restrictions  appertaining  to  the  use  Of  PcSw  Rchoomnaker  Katherine  Gallon  ay 

ten  fingers.     In  these  improved    nstru-  J  ^VthU  p'vre' -Sam  J.  Burton 

ments,  no  doubt,  the  keyboard  will  dls-  j^0,  '  Brah^z<m  Flora  Zabelle 

appear  as  being  superfluous  and  cum-  Yllsjuf  Jos^pnh,„Dl  Adt™ 

bersome,    and    its    disappearance  may  Maitre  irilotel  E   Helen  S 

pave  the  way  to  more  minute  subdlvi-  b»d**ne  ^""Herbert  Burn! 

sions  of  the  octave.  For,  as  he  went  on  ^  one  wlth"a' heart  not  withered  by 
^^ini,^;Hh^oraroau°cet  SnoteSs  to  -5?n«°  age  or  burned  out  in  blaSe_ youth 


^cILr  ihan°  C^'t  a^ial  (can7ail  ^respond  with  ,keen  pleasure 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE.  "Friend 
Martha."  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Ed- 
ward Peple.  First  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Godfrey  Mayhew  Edmund  lUeete  * 

Snrah  Mayhew  Lizzie  Hudson  Collier  U 

Martha  Mayhew  Oza  Waldrop 

Aaron  Quanc  Sydney  (ireenatreet  I 

Arabella  Neeka.  l  l.,flBn<  e  Edney 

Ruth  Grellet  Helen  Lowell 

Col.  Shirley  Charles  A.  Sterenaon  I 

Harry  Shirley  R.  I^lgh  Denny  f 

Judge  Garnett  Wallace  Erskinc 

Job  Fox  John  L.  Shine 

Jonathrn  Arthur  Hyraan 

I  The  Plymouth  Theatre  opened  for  the 
|  season  last  evening  with  "Friend  Mar- 
|tha."  a  costume  play  in  four  acts  by 
Edward  Peple.  The  author  has  chosen 
a  well-worn  theme,  the  oppression  of 
an  engaging  and  rebellious  daughter  by 
a  stern  father,  and  her  rescue  from 
marriage  with  an  elderly  widower.  Elder 
Quane,  by  a  dashing  and  youthful 
suitor. 

Little  originality  has  been  displayed 
in  telling  the  story.  In  spite  of  the  pic- 
jturesque  Quaker  setting  the  characters 
themselves  awaken  no  keen  interest. 
The  dialogue  is  now  trite,  now  senti- 
mental, now  swollen  with  flowery 
phrases  as  in  the  scene  between  the  , 
drowsy  lovers  at  the  inn. 

"Martha,  I  see  that  you  are  not  happy 
here,"  says  the  impetuous  lover  In  the 
first  act,  and  the  audience  is  not  dis- 
appointed when  the  suggestion  of  an 
elopement  follows  immediately. 

Other  situations  are  readily  antici- 
pated, and  more  old-fashioned  material 
is  in  evidence  in  the  third  act.  This  in- 
cludes the  traditional  and  garrulous 
innkeeper  whose  remarks  are  not  always 
in  good  taste,  the  traditional  thunder 
storm,    the    traditional   scene   between  j 


53  notes  to 
g?  ^TntereTtinTp^ 

futurftj -you  observe      But,    for    the  up-to-date  musical  plays  with  the  slang- 
realization  of  Mr.  Evans's  predictions, : born  titles  to  vis  t  Boston, 
realization  oi  *  tm  .  ft       Apart  from  their  own  merits,  there  is 

we  must  ^wait,   presumaDiy,  unei  ^  ,feHght  in  seeing  and  hearing  these  ,son  and  outraged  father,  whose  compan- 

thMirrpaiw    De«lvs    is   indefatigable,  new  American  productions,  because  they    ion  is  the  traditional  judge,  cool-headed 
She  organized  a  matinee  on  behalf  of  a  bear  few.  if  any,  traces  of  those  Imlta-   |and  an  ever-present  help 
Hostel  for  the  Blind  in  London.  A  note  itions  and  adaptations  of  the  dreary  old 
in  'he  program  prepared  for  the  audi-  Viennese  stuff  that  once  was  palmed  off 
ence  a  "sensational  surprise."   "Appear-  on  us  season  after  season.   Their  fresh- 
ing- in  front  of  the  curtain  Mile.  Deslys  hess,  brightness,  novelty  and  the  native  Where  Marthas  mother,  a  good  woman 
invited   the   ■spectators   to   stretch   out  tang  that  runs  through  most  of  them  an  whom  lurks  a  20th  century  spirit, 
their  hands  and  then  to  close  their  eyes.  |ar'e  all  refreshing  qualities,  particularly  defies  her  husband  and  proclaims  her 
On  the  instant  the  house  was  plunged  now    when    the    world    is    thoroughly  daughter's  right  to  happiness, 
in   darkness.     'And    now,'    said    Mile,  weary     of    Teutonic    insincerity    and  ,  The  cast  is  generally  efficient.  Miss 
Deslys.  'you  realize  what  are  the  feel- 
of  those  poor  fellows  for  whose 


an  ever-present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

Nor  is  the  play  redeemed  by  the  con- 
cluding scene   in  the  meeting  house. 


ings  _ 

benefit  the  matinee  is  designed.  Her 
next  step  was  to  put  up  for  sale  the  hat 
md  dress  she  was  wearing,  the  first 
>eing  eventually  knocked  down  for  £10 
ind  the  second  for  £32." 
i  The  Herald  has  already  spoken  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham's  production  of  Bizet's 


artificiality  in  music,  art,  literature  and  [waldrop  is  girlish  and  demure  as  Mar- 
lire,  jtha,    more   convincing   in   calmer  mo-| 
It  certainly  is  a  novelty  to  tell  on  the   jments,  in  the  scenes  of  charming  co- 


Btage  the  story  of  two  newly-weds  who 
are  rushing  to  the  divorce  court  only 
to  find  that  they  really  are  passionately 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  who  then 
hike  away  on  a  reconciliation  honey- 
Imoon  only  to  have  their  revived  ro- 


quetry  with  Shirley  than  in  her  out- 
bursts of  temper,  when  she  is  some- 
times given  to  needless  shrieking.  Mr. 
Breese  displayed  requisite  austerity  as 
Godfrey  Mayhew,  the -tyrannical  father. 
Mr.  Denny  was  manly  and  ardent  as 


"Contemporary    Russia  Composers, 
bv  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Cecil  Palmer  and 
Hayward  (7s  6d  net).    The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  reviewed  if.     "The  appearance 


"Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  in  the  English  finance     menaced     by  false 
brovlnces.  The  first  performance  in  Ixm-  against  the  young  husband.  That 
don  was  at  Drury  Lane  on  June  S.    The  what  "Have  a  Heart"  does. 
Daily  Telegraph  found  the  music  light     It  seems  as.  if  the  tale  were  so  far 
ind  dainty,  "somewhere  between  that  of:  from  the  realm  of  possibility  that  its 
Rossini  and  the  Thomas  of  'Mignon.'  "  portrayal   must  fail  to  be  convincing, 
Hie  Pal!  Mall  Gazette:  "It  is  not  without 


charges   ^oung  Shirley.   Mr.  Greenstreet,  a  sea- 


tntention  that  we  omit  the  'Perth'  from 
the  title,  for  the  French  librettist's 
fFair  Maid'  halls  from  some  more  oper- 


of  a  comprehensive  volume  on  contem-    i----   tC""^"  7^~i.  ~iZ~.~  ~r~~> 

porary  Russian  composers  is  especially  |a.ttc  re^on  than  the  Scottish . cky ;  nor  is 
welcome  at  the  present  moment,  as 
novelties  quickly  find  their  way  into 
our  programs,  and  none  of  the  books 
hitherto  available  have  dealt  adequately 
with  the  present  generation. 

"Only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  we 
were  promised  a  work  by  Gniessin, 
whose  name  is  entirely  new  to  our 
hmusic  lovers,  but  whose  career  is  dealt 
[with  in  this  volume.  Nine  of  the  most 
Important  composers,  such  as  Stravin- 
sky. Medtner.  Rachmaninoff  and  others 
have  chapters  all  to  themselves,  while 
the  newcomers  are  treated  collectively. 

"In  this  book  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan 
develops  a  more  personal  critical  atti- 
tude thon  in  its  predecessors,  and,  for 
those  who  found  themselves  repelled 
l»y  a  certain  turgidness  of  style  in  them, 
it  is  the  merest  justice  to  point  out  that 
'experience  has  transformed  this  into 
la  more  cursive  mode  of  expression. 

"The  opening  chapter  takes  the  form  of 
a  survey  of  Russian  musical  history, 
admirably  condensed  for  those  for  whom 


but  through  the  skill  of  the  authors, 
the  cleverness  of  the  actors,  the  snappy 
melodiousness  of  the  music  one  is  not 
conscious  for  a  moment  of  a  sense  of 
unreality  amid  the  zip  and  dash  of  the 
She  well  acquainted  with  Scott's  novel,  tangling  and  unravelling  of  humorous 
but  she  is  none  the  less   a  winsoms  situations. 

fcreature.  The  music  Is  dainty,  graceful.  Fortunately,  too,  both  the  chief 
and  above  all,  very  charmingly  scored."  jactors  and  the  chorus  can  sing  and,  as 
The  part  of  Katharine  was  taken  by  the   composer   has   given   them  some- 


Miss  Mignon  Nevada,  "whose  fresh  voice 
and  wonderful  technic  are  as  suited  to 
the  musio'as  her  charming  personality 
Is  to  the  historic  demands."  Her  sing- 
ing of  the  polacca  was  "a  great  feat— 
not  merely  of  dexterity,  but  of  the  finer 
discretion  that  conceals  dexterity."  In 


thing  worth  while  to  sing,  they  all  have 
heart  in  it  with  most  pleasing  re- 
sults for  their  hearers. 

Boston  favorites  are  in  the  cast.  There 
Flora  Zabelle,  who  appears    as  a 
former  sales  girl  in  Schoonmaker's  de- 
ipartment  store  and  is  now  a  "movie 


soned  actor,  provided  an  effective  char- 
acter study  of  Elder  Quane.  Miss  Low4; 
ell  and  Miss  Edney,  two  acid  spinsters!! 
sighing  in  vain  for  the  Elder,  contrib- 
uted amusing  moments.   Mr.  Stevenson 
was  an  imposing  Colonel  Shirley. 

MUSICAL  PIECE 
jATPARKSQUARlf 

"Canary  Cottage,"  Last  Sea- 
son's Hit,  Draws  Big 
Audience. 


Paris  when  the  opera  was  first  per-  t,ueen"  and  the  cause  of  the  prospective, 
formed,  it  was  counted  conventional  and  divorce.     She  had  a  rousing  welcome 


dull,  unworthy  of  Bizet.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  admitted  that  the  music  is  not 
of  the  greatest,  but  It  has  "winsome 
feminine  charm." 

j  M,  Cernikoff  at  his  concert  in  Loti- 
Idon,  July  6,  played  a  piano  piece  by 
Emerson  Whithorne,  "an  American  Helena 
composer  lately  '  resident  in  London."  chainn 
The  title  is  "Rain  Song."  "It  is  a  pic/ 
turesque  little  impression  that  well  de 
r>icts.  its  subject." 


ALMOST  UNCHANGED 


this  book  is  a  first  venture  into  a  new    GLOBE  THEATRE  OPENS 

field,  but  there  cannot  be  many  such  In  ; 

these  days.    For  others  it  has  more  the  ,  ^/ftf  STOCK  COMPANY 

aspect  of  an  epilogue,  for  lt  summarizes 
certain    critical   tendencies   which    are  j 
much  discussed  at  the  present  moment  |  "\]nApr  Cover 
and    opposed,    among    others,    by    Mr.  1 
Ernest  Newman.     Incidentally,  a  well 
earned  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of 
M.   Belayoff.  the  munificent  patron  to 
whom  Russian  music  owes  so  much." 


ast  night  and  fully  justified  it  with  her  PACT 
joyous  vitality  and  melodious  voice.       XtnO  I 

Donald  Macdonald  helps  things  along 
famously  as  a  college  youth  who  gets  i 
work  In  the  store  because  he  loves  the 
little  detective,  Lizzie  O'Brien,  whom 
Gunther  plays  with  lively 
She  helps  to  get  the  store 
proprietor,  Schoonmaker,  into  all  kinds 
of  trouble  after  his  anti-divorce  elope- 
ment,  but   Billy  Kent,   the  wonderful  L 

oicotn,-  hnv   fnmpt  tinhlv  tn  hU  a ealct.  Michael  o  Flnnegan  William  Naughton 

elevatoi  bo>,  comes  nobly  to  his  assist- tam  Asbestos  Beverly  Moon... James  Dunn 
ance.  5Urs.    Huss  Grare  Ellsworth 

Irving    Beebe    makes    the    inverted  Pauline  Hugg  Lillian  Boardman 


PARK    SQUARE  THEATRE — Oliver 
Morosco  presents  "Canary  Cottage," 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts.    Book  by 
Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris.  Music 

and  lyrics  by  Earl  Carroll. 


i  In  a  very  interesting  article  on  Rus- 
|  sian  music  and  its  significance,  Mr. 
Vladimir  Rosing  says :  "Even  the  impe- 
rial government  decided  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  that  It  coul*  not  risk  a  single 
artist  in  the  field,  les-t  the  great  structure 
of  Russian  art  should  suffer  ;  and  when 
the  revolution  came  the  new  government 
at  once  took  over  all  the  art  work,  subsi- 
dized till  then  by  the  court,  made  lt  the 
concern  of  the  state  (with  a  special  min- 
ister), and  published  an  appeal  to  the 
artists  to  continue  their  life-giving  work, 
and  to  the  nation  to  recognize  its  artists 
us  veritable  sources  of  Inspiration."  If 


Is  First  Produc- 
tion with  Robert  Le  Sueur  and 
Mary  Prey  in  Cast. 

The  Globe  Theatre  opened  its  1917-18 


Jerry  Pummerfleld  Charles  Rugslea 

Betty   Fair  Dorothv  Webb 

Billy  Moss  Herbert  Cortheln 

Blanche  Moss  TrUle  Frlgansa,'' 

This  piece  was  one  of  the  successes  ot} 
last  year's  theatrical  season,  and  it  was 


time  in  the  history  of  this  theatre  that 
it  has  had  a  stock  season. 

Up  to  the  time  the  theatre  closed  for 
the  hot  summer  weeks  the  management 
was  presenting  vaudeville..  The  same 
management,  the  Globe  Vaudeville  Com- 
pany, is  still  in  charge,  however,  with 
Marcus  Loew  as  president. 

The  title  roles  were  played  by  Robert 
Le  Sueur  and  Miss  Mary  Frey.  •  Mr.  Le 
Su,eur  played  Steven  Denby,   the  hero 
who  had  u  pearl  necklace  aro 
USSiSi  Kiifitt  lii  M'its  thought  to  be 


romance  of  Schoonmaker  seem  reason- 
able by  his  naturalness.    He,  too,  hasF 
a  fine  voice  and  uses  it  well. 

Katherine  Galloway,  a  new  acquisition 
of  Mr.  Savage's,  is  alluring  and  viva- 
cious as  the  would-be  divorcee  and ' 
eloping  bride,  and  her  musical  talent with  a  keen  eye  to  the  box  office  that 
helps  largely  toward  the  vocal  superior-  the  management  of  the  Park  Square 
ity  of  the  cast.  booked  it  for  the  opening  of  the  1917-l*f' 

The  chorus  is  much  more  attractive!  T  .      ,.  , 

than  choruses  are  supposed  to  be.    Thelseason-   Last  evening  there  was  a  largl.V 

the 


season  last  night  with  a  stock  company 

playing  "Under  Cover."  This  is  the  first  |  members"  dance  with"  grace  and  sing  asjand  appreciative  audience. 


if  they  liked  to. 


COMEDY  AT 
THE  PLYMOUTH 

jyjuh  Fr'end  Martha'"  C°StUme  P'ayg^nyMo;s  "There'  w 


The  cast  remains  in   the  main 
same,    and  '  Trixie    Friganza.  Herber* 
Corthell   and   Charles   Ruggles  are  ia 
their  familiar  roles.    There  is  the  samF 
ensemble  of-  beautiful  girls  in  beautiful 
costumes.     Nor  is  the  unusual   boolf "  j 
with  its  delightful  comedy,  the  tunes'; 
lightsome  and  inviting,  that  are  some  I 
thing  more  than  a  fleeting  memory,  f  yj 
be  passed  unnoticed.  t, 
The  big  audience  followed  with  keeJC 
es  of  the  bib#J 
as  again  wo;-  1 


I 


'culture'  in  America  Is  (still  cold  toward 
-e  £\  f\  the  native  producer."     "Concert  singers 

I  I  "re  seldom  heard  in  American  songs 

" "     "   worthy  of  their  artistry."    If  a  song 

»f  at  the  irrepressible  Romeo,  Jerryi  Dy  an  American  is  worth  singing,  there 
ummerfield.      Blanche     Moss     v«  ouia,  are  Blngers  t0  sing  lt    How  many  SOngs 
..ave    been    welcomed    on    the    scene,  by  Amerlcans  appeal  to  American  slng- 
'  earlier,  yet  all  knew  she  was coming;  na  o(  the  flrst  rank?    .<Trie  people  of 
nd  for  that  reason  were  patient  Duij  the  nation  nave  never  shown  a  dlsposi- 
cxpectant.  .    j  tlon  to  receive  otherwise  than  cordial- 

Herbert  Cbrthell  was  at  his  best  last  ,y  thf,  work  Qf  theh.  Qwn  composers», 

rvening  as  Billy  Moss     After    W*jy  Again,  r  statement  that  might  provoke 
.Cottage"  has  been  shelved  his  hiterpMH,  fllscus,.,on     "Orchestral  conductors  sol-|W 
tation  will  be  a  pleasant  recollection.  (]om  on  thelr  Qwn  mltlatlve>  suc. 

tiere  is  always  the  convincing  sug„es-,  pgg^,,  ^tlve  orchestral  works,  an 
:ion  of  spontaneity  to  his  every  action;  isolated  performance  of  which  has  been 
ind  word.  .      ...    arduously    procured    elsewhere."  The 

Mr.  Ruggles,  who  has  jumped  witn  pr0(rra,ms  of  leading  orchestras  In  this 
facility  and  credit  from  the  meloara-  countl.y  for  the  Iagt  10  years  hardly 
itlc  to  the  musical  comedy  style,  was  SUD3tallt]ato  this  statement.    "In  some 
the  resourceful  and  purposeful  prevarl-  c|tles  the  organization  of  symphony  or- 
itor  in  his  mile-a-minute  lo^ema *_ln.f;  chestras  for  popular  price  concerts  is 
Ilss 

I ed^ier^lines  and  tore  about  the  stage  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Cincinnati.  Mm 
vith  a  fine  idea  of  the  character.  neapolis,  St.  Louis  among  these  cities? 

And  there  was  again  the  diminutive    There  are  chapters  in  this  book  that 


crudity   "6T  "loennic  .  almost: 
produced  that  sort  of  musical  candy 
which  we  know  as  the  Sunday  school 

song." 

We  miss  in  this  volume  the- -name  of 
Henry  Wilson,  organist  and  composer 
of  Hartford,  Ct    His  church  music  is 
oocasionally  sentimental,  but  his  larger 
works  show  melodic  invention,  a  talent 
fop  legitimate  vocal  effects,  and,  what 
Is  rarer,  spiritual  imagination. 
"We    also    miss   a    reference    to  the 
nson    family    with    their  antl- 
!  slavery  and  temperance  songs.  Are  not 
their  deeds  recorded  In  the  two  thick 
Volumes  of  John  Wallace  Hutchinson? 
The  bibliographical  list  at  the  end  of 
■'  i!      in  America"  is  carelessly  com-, 
[uiicJ.   AiiaisU'ong's  'Kccoi  J  01  Opera  iif 
Philadelphia"  is  listed,  DUt  not  aaron- 
jelli's  history  of  the  opera  in  New  Or- 
leans.   Ireland's    "Record    of  the  New 


*  A£»  wS <  =  the  ponderous  SSSS^TS^rS  the"  regular  J^J^^^^tl^  ^  * 


Flench  that  might  have  been  included. 


orothy '  Webb""as  °Betty.  graceful  of  may^e  Is'ma'terlal  for  the  Ws"toryof  (J!^  Y°lc*  ?"d  Vocal  Music';  is  the 
°°, L*  .iKu-tnc  in  poise  and  action.  mus,-  in   Amp,..rn    .vhirh  u  vet  ,n  ho  Wle  of  the  fifth  volume  in  the    Art  ol 


,  rurve  and  alluring  in  poise  ana  action,  music  in  America,  which  is  yet  lo  be  R  ,  ,.  .  Vw  j  «/m„r 
J  And  one  cannot  but  recall  the  chubby  wrltten.  The  chapters  •  Beginnings  of  Mus'c"  serlef-  ™e  flepartment  editor 
^  Pauline  of  Lillian  Boardman  --Musical  Culture  in  America"  and  "Early  S"  Me"rs-  ,J?aV'd  C'  Tayl°r  and 

.  MISS  WELLMAN  SCORES  IN    {  ^TVLi^T^  s^eX1^ 
■     VAUDEVILLE  DEBUT  HERE  ^„'v^^^ 


,  fr*om  the  superman"  they  are  therapeu-) 
the  chapters  that  relate  to  early  must-  p    ,  hest  Bt(fnlflcance  t0  th( 

cal  organizations  and  eany  opera.    So.  human  racfi     „They  are  curatIve>  lhey 

should  be  edu- 
.    that  the  perfor- 

quoted  but  without  others  ma    be  appreClated. 

the  necessary  word  of  caution.  „The  ,    SQ  lntlmate  a  thIng  that 

In  a  work  of  thte  extent,  errors  in  Qne  can  avol(J  u  ,„  himself  or 
statements    of    fact    are    unavoidable.  ,      th       and  so  ls  ,ts 

power  when  properly  used,  whether  in 
speech  or  song,  that  it  ls  amazing  that 


Supported  by  Excellent  Company,  (x,,0,  m   Eison  has  been  heipfui  to  the' 

PL      /■»  .         i  !•  _        _Jeompllcrs  of  this  volume.  Rittcr's  "Mu-      .  ,  ^°    '    _,_    „„  tv 

She  Captivates  Audience  at  sio  ln  Arfierlca..  is  quoted.  but  without  iat!l_"l.m„^Lc;„  s°Jl 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre. 

4b    Miss  Emily   Ann  Wellman, 
H  comer  to  vaudeville,  captivated  a  large 


Rome  in  this  volume  show  superficiality 
in  treatment,  or  carelessness 

lI  audience  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last|    Take  Boston,  for  example.    On  page  /^a^e™  not  "more  f^llyTealized 
I  night  in  a  powerful  sketch  which  In-  173  lt  is  stated  that  Boston  has  heard  by  aU  educators  and   treated  accord 
t  eluded  novel  stage  settings.   The  offer-  f'10  fir3t  Performances  in  America,  of  ,    ly  „     chnargn  should  be  taught  to 

-  .  ....  ,    „.     .    ...Ithese  operas:    Zandonai  s     Concnlta  ;  -np!,k   rnrrertlv  •    thev   should   also  be 

Mng.  entitled  "Young  Mrs.  Stanford." ,  Erlanger.B  ..Xoer:  Klen2l's.  "Kuhrei-  to i  sing.'  Persons,  selected  fori 
tgave  Miss  Wellman  and  company  an  pen."  These  operas  have  never  been  ^  purlty  of  their  enunciation  and 
1  opportunity  to  demonstrate  mastery  of  (performed  In  Boston.    On  page  20S  cer-  beauty  of  their  voices,  should  every  day 

5  the  silent  drama  and  the  spoken  stage.  *»,n^  C0"A"c\°r*°l  *Jl0. J?a"d,!La"?  and  sin°  t0  scho°l  children  who 
I            „w  „„„  „„,„  th„  var,«tinn  nf  i "aydn  Society  since  1S9d  are  named  as  would      then      unconsciously  imitate 

The  plot  was  only  the  variation  of  though  they  were  the  only  ones.    On  them. 
j  the  usual  unfaithful  husband  discovered  the  same  page  the  Choral  Art  Society    Vltruvius  gave  a'  long  list  of  accom- 
4  to  be  the  lover  of  the  wife's   friend,  is  declared  to  be  the  chief  one  of  other  pilsnrnent3  indispensable  to  an  architect. 

6  There  was  the  true  and  tried  private  ■t°«|et.,cs-    °nJi  J°U 'd  lnfe''  that  U  iS  Lueian    Insisted    that    a  pantomimic 

<  secretary,  the  cunning  va.et.  the  unsus-  Bt^n  ^TiTl,  said  that  "Cendrll-  dantC0ery  ti^p^'glUra^'m^thoU 

<  pecting  husband  and  the  "other  worn- ,  lon„   and  ..Don  QAilchotte"   were  per-  *™°Tfc  i£?%  Z^^Mn£  £r 
an."    Miss   Wellman.   as  the  deceived"  formed    by    the    Chicago-Philadelphia  SfJlJL'L  iX^L  thaT  the  singer  should 

;  wife,  did  not  overdue  her  part.  She  was  comp£my  for  the  first  time  in  America.  ^^"v'S'      Technic  memorv 

'  afid'TeLTo^y^through  T^ly!  of  °"  ™«  ™  "  ?  T  ^^^tCTta  kl°^  of languag^buW ToTea'k 
'  piano     And  thd °  il  the  presence  of  "^e  performed  for  the  first  time  in  and  fl,ng  theS6  language8  intelligibly. 

':  the  "other  woman."  ^ ^^carefully  written  and  the         aecxt°':;8ssa^  %^^^TX 

,    The  sketch  Is  presented  as  If  It  were  mo3t  va,uaWa  portlon  of  tne  volume  ls  ^,„ex^  t^rSw^T^il!^^  °i  Zt 


■   a  dramatic .motion  nlcture    Cross  lines  ™St  Ja,ua»'e  portion  or  tne  volume  is  yocal  uteratuPe_tllese  are  not 

u;a  dramatic  motion  picture,    i-ross  lines  M      eaerchlnger's   study   of  the   folk-  .n...„h.  thft  ^i,,™,  should  ln  all  ways 

R  ■  on  a  screen  announce  the  11  climaxic               ,„  a  °-r)nl,n  „,usie    It  matters  enoug  '  singers  snouia  in  an  ways 

11                 ...t.-i.                  ...n.-    .1.-   j  element  ln  Amerioan  music,   it  mailers  .  „_.„,,  ed  men  and  WOmen  .Then 


^  scenes  which   change   with   the  speed 
of  the  motion  picture  settings. 

The  seven  original  Honey  boys,  In- 
cluding Manuel  Romaine.  who  will  be 
remembered  ln  the  old  time  blackface 
offerings,  presented  a  reconstructed  min- 
iature minstrels  without  the  time  worn 
circle  and  with  new  jokes  and  songs. 
M  Marie  Fltzglbbon  made  one  forget  hot 
weather  with  a  rip  roaring  monologue. 

Fred  and  Adele  Astalre,  a  youthful 
brother  and  sister,  took  their  share  of 
applause  in  a  snappy  song  and  dance 
act.  Both  possess  good  voices  as  well  as ' 
dancing  ability.  Mankichl  and  company, 
Japanese  balancers,  open  the  show,  and  I  r"*!;aln.Cd^U,Ioi> 


i  be  well  educated  men  and  women.  Then 
not  whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  singlng  become  a  dignified  profes 
with  Mr.  Saerchlnger  ln  thinking  that1 


the  Negro  songs  "themselves  prove  that 
they  are  the  spontaneous  utterances  of 
an  entire  people."  There  is  due  appre,- 
ciatlon  of  Stephen  C.  Foster's  simple 
genius,  nor  is  Negro-minstrelsy  ignored 
as  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  chapters,  "The  Classic  Period  of 
American  Composition,"  "Romanticists 
and  Neo-Clasaiclsts,"  "Nationalists, 
Eclectics  and  Ultra-Moderns"  show  a 
woful  lack  of  proportion.  In  the  case 
of  some  minor  composers  there  is  un- 


.Castellini  and  Zardo  in  melodic  diver-1 
slons,  Clark  and  Veral  ln  Italian  dia- 
logue and  Diamond  and  Brennan  In  a 
bit  of  "nlftynonsense"  helped  drive  dull 
care  away.  Sig  Franz  and  company 
presented  a  novelty  bicycle  act,  "In  the 
World  of  Wheels,"  which  had  a  whirl- 
wind finish  and  many  amusing  and  dar- 
ing incidents.  The  Hearst-Pathe  News 
j|  Pictorials  showed  seasoned  fighters  in 
ill  France,  Uncle  Sam's  new  officers  get-j 
H  ting  diplomas,  a  railroad  wreck  and| 
IF  raising  squabs  in  California 

II 


Mr.  Arthur  Farwell  is  discussed  in 
three  pages.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  in 
two.  Mr.  Loeffler  is  thus  ranked  with 
iMr.  Frederick  Ayres,  whose  conceptions 


contact  with  natural  scenes  of  the 
greatest  grandeur  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains of  Colorado."  Mr.  Ayres's  piano 
trio  ls  "typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
,th«  composer  rises,  easily  and  blithely, 
out  of  the  ancient  sea  of  tradition  into 
the  blue  of  a  new  and  happier  musical 
day."  One  of  his  songs  "reveals  a 
poignancy  of  Imagination  and  a  per- 
ception and  apprehension  of  beauty  sel- 
dom attained  by  any  composer." 
The  fourth,  volume  of"  "The  Art  ol     Mr.  Harvey  W.  Loomis  before  he  was 

I  Music."  published  by  the  National  So-  acquainted  ^tVhe»11ftr/^nf^!?-?' 
t    .  .       •  \.    .        ■  *        .     .  j  "spontaneously  breathed  forth  the  qual- 

K  clety  of  Music,  New  York,  is  entitled  ,ty  of  spirit  which  we  now  recognize  in 
'  "Music  ln  America."    Mr.  Arthur  Far-  a  Debussy  or  a  Ravel."  He  has  written 
well  contributes  the  Introduction,  and  bv  the  wa-y-  "a  stupendous  quantity  of 

exoellent  children's  songs  for  schools 


he  and  Mr.  W.  Dermot  Darby  are  the 


Mr.  T.  Carl  Whitmer  has  a  "spiritual 


department  editors.  kinship"  with  Arthur  Shepherd,  Hans 

Mr.  Farwell  is  known  as  an  enthusi-  PMtzner  and  Vincent  d'Indy  (page  429). 

astic  worker  for  the  "American  com-!  His  music  ls  "psychologically  subtle  and 

poser,"  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  edu-  spiritually  rarified;   in  color  lt  corre- 

1  national  value  of  "community  choruses."  sponds  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 

I  In  his  Introduction   he   naturally   has  trum.    It  shuns  realistic  and  elemental 

I  something  to  say  about  the  influence  of  qualities,  and  seeks  an  etherlal  expres- 

II  "aboriginal    folk    music    peculiar    tol  slon  which  gives  it  not  infrequently  a 
America,  particularly  that  of  the  Ind-i  nense  of  over-earthliness." 

Ian  and  the  Negro"  on  American  com-  Then  there  is  Miss  Gena  Branscombe 

posers.   He  finds  that  the  absence  of  a  "Inexhaustible  buoyancy;  a  superlative 

National  Academy  of  Music  leaves  the  emotional  wealth,  and  wholly  singular 

country  "without  any 'official  standard  gift  of  musical  Intuition  are  the  qualities 

of  musical  education."    The  American  which  have  shaped  the  compser's  musl 

composer  ls  threatened  by  the  tendency'  cal  personality.    •    •    •   Her  impatient 

"to  accept  and  conform  to  the  standards  melodies  leap  and  dash  with  youthful 

of  Jhe  centres  of  conventional  and  fash-  life,  while  her  accompaniments  abound 

lonable  musical  culture,  especially  In  un-  ln  harmonic  hair  breatdth  escapes." 

substantial  modern  aspects,  and  to  fail  The    catalogue    of   the  nationalists 

to  study  out  the  real  nature  and  musical  eclectics   and  ultra  moderns  Includes 

needs  of  the  American  people."    One  is  many  names,  but  there  are  no  "minor 

tempted  to  ask,   "What  are  the  'real  composers"  among  them;  all,  from  Mr. 

needs'  of  the  American  people?"   Is  not,  Alexander     Hull     to     Mr.  Alexander 

one  of  them  the  opportunity  of  hearing:  Russell,  from  Mr.  Francis  Hendricks  to 

the  best  music,  whether  it  comes  from  Mr.  Carlos  Troyer,  remind  us  of  the 

Paris,  Munich,  Moscow  or  Keokuk,  per-  heroes  at  the  siege  of  Ismail: 
formed  in  the  best  manner  by  capable 
musicians  without  regards  to  their  na- 
tionality? .  Mr.  Farwell  adds  that  the( 
composers  "most  highly  acclaimed  by 
the  critics  can  by  no  means  be  said  to 


iO  can  relieve  « 

the  condition 
Mr.   Taylor  discusses  the  history  of! 

Vocal  training  which  began,  as  many' 
fay,  for  the  purposes  of  artistic  singing:; 
libout  1600.  Yet  there  were  painstaking; 
teachers  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the' 
tumultuous  Nero.  Suetonius  tells  us 
how  Nero  did  not  omit  any  of  those  ex-| 
pedlents  adopted  by  artists,  for  thel1 
I/Preservation  and  improvement  of  their  I 
I  voices.  "He  would  He  upon  his  back  j 
with  a  sheet  of  lead  upon  his  breast, 
clear  his  stomach  and  bowels  by  vomits ! 
and  clysters,  and  forbear  the  eating  of  { 
fruits,  or  food  prejudicial  to  the  voice." 
No  doubt  even  in  Nero's  time  there 
were  teachers  of  the  "old  Roman  meth- 
od," or  possibly  some  imported  Greek 
|  had  his  own  only.  Infallible  method.  \ 
But  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

"The  fact  is  now  clearly  recognized 
that  the  voice  has  one  correct  mode  ofj 
operating,  as  well  as  an  almost  limit-] 
less  possibility  of  wrong  or  Incorrect! 
forms  of  activity."  The  scientific  vlewj 
of  voice  culture,  almost  universally  held 
.  until  recently,  ls  that  the  voice  must  be 
led  to  adopt  the  correct  manner  of  ac- 
tion by  direct  attention  to  its  mechan- 
ical processes;  the  vooal  cords  must  actl 
s(ta  a  certain  way;  the  breath  must  be! 
controlled  at  the  proper  point;  the  tones 
must  have  the  correct  origin  and  re- 
ceive the  Influence  of  resonance  In  the) 
correct  manner.  "The  singer  must  Im- 
pose a  certain  manner  of  operating  oni 
the  voice  and  carefully  supervise  all  the 
processes  of  tone  production." 

Mr.  Taylor  says  that  he  waa  the  flrstj 
.'to  state  completely  in  his  "Psychology; 
jnof  Singing"  (1908)  an  entirely  different; 
conception  of  voice  culture,  the  psy- 
chological theory,  which'  has  "made  I 
i  great  headway."  Nature  is  a  sufficient 
guide.  The  voice  is  controlled  by  the 
ear,  and  it  needs  no  other  form  of  con- 
trol than  that  furnished  by  the  ear.  The 
ear  13  the  only  trustworthy  judge.  "If 
the  ear  has  the  right  conception  of 
pure  tone,  the  vocal  organs  gradually 
fall  into  the  way  of  producing  correot 
tones,  that  ls,  of  operating  ln  the  cor- 
rect manner  *  •  •  No  attention  what- 
ever need  be  paid  to  the  mechanical  op- 
erations of  tone  production.  ThA  vocal 
organs  are^  informed  by  the  mental  ear 
what  is  expected  of  them,  and  perform 
their  functions  instinctively  without  any 
help  from  the  intellect." 

This  doctrine,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  dis- 
pels the  mystery  surrounding  the  "old 
Italian  method"  of  bel  canto.  He  goes 
back  to  the  art  of  singing  as  practised 
for  the  temple  service  in  Egypt,  Chal- 
dea,  Assyria  and  at  Jerusalem;  but  he 
does  not  add  that  the  Assyrians,  delight- 
ing in  shrill  music,  pinched  their  throats, 
as  shown  on  tablets  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  speaks  of  the  florid 
music  of  the  early  Roman  church,  re- 
quiring vocal  flexibility.  He  discusses 
the  rise  of  coloratura  singing,  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  art  for  over  200 
years;  and  then  treats  of  the  famous  old 
Italian  teachers.  It  is  his  opinion  that 
teachers  of  the  old  method  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  vocal  problem  was  capable  I 


slon   "instead  of  a  spurious  and  un- 
certain career,  at  which  the  vast  ma 
jority  of  those  who  follow  lt  can  expect 
to  earn  but  a  pittance."   The  better  the 
voice,  the  greater  the  singer's  responsl 

bllity.  The  singer  should  "enlarge  hls|  of  solution  by  mechanical  means;  that 
knowledge  of  poetry,  literature,  the  it  was  an  amplification  of  the  system  of 
drama  and  the  fine  arts  in  general"  vocal  education  which  had  been  ln 
Ignorance  and  daring  have  long  gone  course  of  development  for  nearly  1000 
hand  In  hand  with  an  assurance  which  1  years.  "It  embodied  no  new  conception) 
ls  at  times  amazing,  but  the  rising  of  vocal  management,  but  continued  to 
generation  should  be  obliged  to  learn  treat  the  control  of  the  voice  as  purely 
not  only  how  to  sing,  but  what  to  sing—  instructive  matter.  Its  chief  contribu- 
both  equally  Important."  [  tlon  to  the  technical  training  of  the 

Mr  Taylor  writes  the  chapters,  "The  voice  was  the  adoption  of  'vocalises'  anc 
Vocall  Organs,  Their  Operation  and  ;  exercises  specially  designed  for  the  pur- 
Hygiene  "  "Vocal  Cultivation  and  the  ;  pose."  This  ls  true:  The  books  of  Tosl 
Old  Italian  Method"  and  "Modern  Sci-  '  and  Mancinl  do  not  Include  an  exercise; 

r^rrun/rt^^r^ u  r-«i  TTX  vz  m«. 

the   vocal   organs.     These  pages  W  ^ 

Illustrated.  He  makes  some  sensib  e  1^^^%^/°/  Zid  'vocalises' 
remarks  about  a  singer's  care  of  his<  were ^  Bcatas.  «xehrcwfrds_  These  were 
voice  based  on  the  old  adage  that  one  »"hout  axcepW,lon  melodious,  and  the 
man's  meat  is  anot her  man  s  poison^ ,  without  ^^'-.c^pects  of  singing 
Thus  tobacco  as  a  J"le  '  nv  famous !  received  attention  from  the  beginning  of 
mucous  membrane,  yet  many  famous,  ructlon  to  the  end.  Singing  was 
singers   have  been  excessive  smokers ;  on  the  musical  side 

without  bad  results.     Here   he  m  „nt  3  mechanical  features  were  never 

have  quoted  Charles  Santley's  opinions  andMte  ™£h«*£e  ^  waJJ  ud  on  by 
and  cited  the  case  of  Mario.     bo,  also  ,  progression  from  the  easy  to 

with  regard  to  eating  and  drinking,  the  ahfrd,fflcuS...B 
widest  differences  of  Ind'y?0^.00.1^.1} 
tutlon  are  seen 


'It  is  difficult  for  one  Imbued  with 


AU  be^decld^d  the"  Ide'a  of  direct  vocal  management  tol 
be  aeciuea  that  tne  volce  can  possibly  bef 

by  each  singer  for  himself  and  experi-  d  wlthout  the  student  knowing  in 


ence  Is  the  only  safe  K"1^-  j  th    fl   t    lace  how  to  produce  his  tones 

Badly  produced  voices  constantly  de- 1  tne  "      P  ^    fa  , 

terlorate.  Incorrect  ways  of  produc  ng ,  ~rr~"y'hard  for  a  master  of  the  old 
tones  strain  the  &^™*£«tb*\^  what  we  modern,! 


larynx  "There  is  one  Infallible  way  of 
determining  whether  a  voice  ls  correctly 
used,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,,  its 
production  ls  characterized  by  excessive 
muscular  tension.  This  is  found  ln  the 
sound  of  the  tones.  Any  degree  of 
throat  stiffness  Is  Invariably  reflected  in 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  A  throaty  qual- 
ity of  tone  always  results  from  an  in- 
rorrect  manner  of  production,  and  this 
uullty  can  result  in  no  other  way, 


mean  (by  the  conscious  control  of  the 
vocal  organs.  It  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  old  masters  that  there 
could  be  any  difficulty  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  voice.  'Listen  and 
imitate'  summed  up  for  them  all  tnat 
need  be  known,  indeed,  all  that  could 
be  known  on  the  subject." 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Taylor  traces 
the  path  of  scientific  investigation  as 


tage,  that  he  can  never 
voice  as  clearly,  and  with  the  same  dii 


elements  included  in  the  scientific  sys- 
Breathing, 


have  come 


j4e' 


sest  to  touching  the  na- 
3  statement  admits 
are  also  told  that 


■Mdng-st  them  were  several  Englishmen  of 
pith, 

Sixteen    call'd     Thomaon,     and  nineteen 
named  Smith. 

It  ls  a  pleasure  to  find  in  this  volume 
fpp.  244,  245)  the  attack  on  the  William 
B.  Bradbury  compilations.  "Sugared 
American  psalmody,  flavored  with  Ger- 
man sentimentality,  and  colored  with  a 


voice  as  cieany,  a™  «■<•"  "~  "",.-"„  n.     VfV,ni     training-  Breathing 

stiffness  and  Us  attendant  ills  the  physl-  lieved  to  have  reached  of 
clan  can  do  but  little.  Even  the  dlagno-  ment.   •  •  •  So  far  as  the  cou™ 
sis  of  the  condition  can  hardly  be  said;  future  events  can  °e  foretold^  it  a ee 
to  lie  within  his  province.  •  •  *  In  the  probable  that  a  combination  of  the  two 
«,e  ot         great  majority  of  singers!  methods,  now  seemingly  opposed,  will 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  throat  stiff-'  eventually    be    brought    about.  The 
ness  the  only  competent  diagnosis  Is  scientific  investigation  of  v*e 
made  by  the  vocal  teacher,  whose  ear  is   brought  to  light  so  much  of  «  u»D  | 


ness  the  only  competent  diagnosis  is 

made  by  the  vocal  teacher,  whose  ear  Is.  orousni.  w  us—  — — -  to 
"ufflciently  trained  and  experienced  to,  truth   that  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 

'  throw  its  results  lightly  aside,    ai  i 
same  time  the  success  of  the  old  ™e™™ 
proves  that  It  oontalned  *  satlsfactc 


»ar  the  exact  nature  of  the 
rther,  it  is  the  vocal  teacl 


1 


Solution  of  an  vocal  problems.  HoW 
the  two  methods  will  be  fused  Into  one 
It  Is  not  now  possible  to  say.  But  the 
bnly  marked  tendency  is  In  that  direc- 
tion. We  are,  Justified  In  the  hope  that 
be  accomplishment  will  not  be  long 
postponed."  Here  ends  Mr.  Taylor's 
Bontributlon  to  the  volume. 

The  second  part,  "The  Development  of 
the  Art  Song:,"  Includes  these  chapters: 
"The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Song,"  "Folk 
Bongs,"  "The  Early  Development  ol 
Bong1,"  "The  Classic  Song  and  the  Aria." 
These  chapters  are  pleasant  reading. 
Pergolesl  was  not  the  composer  of  "Tre- 
glorni,"  although  the  song  Is  attributed 
to  him  on  page  161.  The  writer  of  the 
chapter  "The  Classic  Song  and  the 
Aria,"  finds  that  the  tune  of  "Sally  In 
Our  Alley"  is  "the  essence  of  awkward- 
ness," and  he  thinks  little  of  Dr.  Arne 
Dibden,  Arnold,  Hook,  Bishop.  The  hls- 
:orlcal  portions  of  these  and  the  remain- 
ng  chapters  are  more  to  bo  commended 
:han  the  critical.  This  Is  seen  In  the 
:hird  part,  "The  Romantic  School,"  and 
lie  fourth  part,  "Modern  Song  Lltera- 
:ure." 

There  are  elaborate  studies  of  Schu- 
bert's and  Schumann's  songs,  studies 
:hat  suggest  an  annotated  catalogue. 
There  are  analyses  that  are  out  of  pro- 
portion. The  writer  speaks  of  the  "snob- 
bish" grace  of  the  French  bergerette. 
"Snobbish"  Is  the  one  adjective  that 
cannot  Justly  be  applied  to  the  berge- 
rette. He  speaks  of  the  "overwhelming 
gusto"  of  Schumann's  "Two  Grena- 
diers." Pray,  what  does  the  gentleman 
mean?  "Gusto"  originally  meant  a  spe- 
cial flavor.  Its  common  meaning  la  zest, 
enjoyment  (with  which  something  Is 
done).  In  Schumann's  "I  Hear  the 
Flutes  and  Violins"  ("Dichterllebe"  se- 
ries) the  waltz  Is  "tinkly,  monotonous, 
perhaps  heard  through  the  wintry  air." 
Eighteen  lines  are  devoted  to  "Ich  grolle 
nlcht.'  Listen  to  this.  "And  the  marvel- 
lous bass  part,  moving  deeper  and  deep- 
er clown  the  scale,  calling  forth  from  the 
modern  grand  piano  its  most  terrible 
and  wonderful  tones,  till  the  very  soul 
seems  to  quiver  In  response— this  fur- 
nishes a  foundation  of  grandeur  which 
might  have  served  for  a  tragedy  of  Aes- 
chylus." Aeschylus  and  a  concert 
grand ! 

Speaking  of  French  contemporaries  of 
Schumann,  the  writer  discovers  that  the 
"true  human  touch"  is  somehow  lack- 
ing through  all  Victor  Hugo's  work. 
'Fantlne,  Cosette,  the  children  in  "Nine- 
jty-three,"  the  poem,  "Pauvres  Gens"; 
"The  Art  of  Being  a  Grand  Father" — 
!are  then  all  without  the  "true  human 
touch" — and  the  Bishop  in  "Lies  Miser- 
ables"  is,  we  Infer,  only  a  poor  lay  fig- 
ure. It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
writer  declaring  in  clear,  bell-like  voice 
that  Georg  Henschel  "must  be  ranked 
among  the  finest  song  writers  of  his 
time." 

Perhaps  in  a  series  of  so  many  vol- 
umes there  must  be  repetition.  Brahms, 
the  song  writer,  had  already  been 
shrewdly  appraised,  and  after  Mr.  New- 
man's pages  about  the  songs  of  Hugo 
Wolf,  there  was  little  need  of  those  In 
this  fifth  volume.  Full  Justice  la'  done 
to  the  songs  of  Liszt.  Gounod  Is  flip- 
pantly dismissed.  "Medje"  Is  "frankly 
cheap  and  undeniably  effeotlve."  There 
are  not  half  a  dozen  of  Gounod's  songs 
"which  a  self-respecting  singer  can 
Btudy."  Rubinstein  doe3  not  fare  much 
[better  at  the  hands  of  this  critic,  who 
finds  beauty  and  depth  in  the  songs  of 
second  and  third  rate  German  com- 
posers. Tschalkowsky's  "Nur  Wer  die 
Sehnsucht  Kennt"  is  "all  strained,  over- 
orchestrated,  as  it  were,  and  then — 
banal."  Those  of  Strauss's  songs  that 
are  evidently  pot-boilers  appeal  Irresist- 
ibly to  this  critic.  Lalo  as  a  song  writer 
is  not  mentioned.  Henri  Duparo  has 
only  six  lines;  Paul  Vldal  has  24  lines. 
The  treatment  of  Debu3sy  is  superficial. 
Some  of  his  best  songs  are  not  men- 
tioned and  "Arlettes  oubllees"  are  men- 
tioned as  published  In  1913,  when  they 
were  composed  and .  published  at  least 
nearly  30  years  before  that  date.  The 
chapter  on  the  songs  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian school  Is  inadequate.  Less  space 
given  to  long-worded  analyses  of  famil- 
iar songs  by  Schubert  and  Schumann 
would  have  allowed,  perhaps,  a  freer 
treatment  of  the  Russian  composers.. 

The  bibliographical  list  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  is  a  curious  one.  We  miss 
the  famous  textbooks  of  Johann  Adam 
Hiller  (1774,  1780);  the  monumental  "Hls- 
toire  de  l'art  du  chant,"  by  Lemalre  and 
Lavoix;  the  two  volumes  by  Charles 
Santley,  which  contain  golden  precepts 
for  students;  books  by  Vernon  Lee,  In 
which  there  are  remarkable  studies  of 
the  art  of  singing  In  the  18th  century. 
The  Inclusion  of  certain  treatises  Is  also 
singular. 


go  to  see  It  merely  on  i,c 
'us  name. 


int  of 


academic  title,  but  It  was  dlscardea  ana 
'Willie  Goes  West'  was  substituted. 
What  a  leap!  Think  of  a  Harvard  prlzo 
play  carrying  a  tag  that  was  as  far 
away  from  Harvard  as  the  dog  star  to- 
day Is  remote  from  the  pole  star  (we 
write  at  95  in  the  shade). 
1  "Next  we  hear  of  'Willie  Goes  West' 
In  Chicago.  If  we  take  the  critic's 
word,  tho  namo  had  no  drawing  power 
there.  Before  the  play  was  put  on  in 
Chicago  the  question  of  harking  back 
to  the  Harvard  name  was  discussed, 
as  we  are  informed,  but  the  motion  was 
vetoed  on  the  ground  that  if  the  old 
name  were  resumed  Chicago  would 
make  the  point  that  there  was  nothing 
In  the  play  to  warrant  the  title,  whereas 
"Willie  Goes  West'  might  appear,  as  It 
waa  more  Chlcagoeaquo.  If  the  critics 
are  right,  Chicago  was  not  fooled,  and 
the  producers  are  probably  thinking  by 
this  time  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name— which  is  frequently,  but  not  al- 
ways true."— Dramatic  Mirror.  Aug.  18. 

This  reminds  us  of  what  Scribe  once 
said  about  the  titles  of  plays.  "Noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  than  to  find  a  good 
title  for  a  play,  a  title  that  pleases  the 
ear  and  also  the  eye  when  it  is  on  the 
poster.  I  have  two  or  three  means  of 
arriving  at  this  result.  As  a  last  resort 
one  can  always  take  the  name  of  the 
hero  or  the  heroine;  but  this  is  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  jealousies  among 
players;  all  of  them  wish  to  be  titular. 
If  you  take  'Louise,'  'Peter'  or  'Paul,' 
all  tho  players  will  be  against  you;  take 
'The  Huguenots,'  or  'Crown  Diamonds' 
and  peace  is  assured.  But  the  public 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  title.  I  pro- 
ceed In  this  manner:  When  I  have 
found  two  or  three  to  suit  me,  I  ask 
the  manager  to  have  them  printed  on 
posters.  My  servant  pins  them  up  In 
my  room,  and  when  I  come  into  it.  my 
eyes  are  arrested  on  one  of  them.  This 
one  gives  me  my  title.  One  does  not 
realize  the  force  of  assembled  letters. 
Perhaps  the  success  of  'Lorgnon'  was 
due  to  the  two  'O's'  In  the  word.  This 
title  seems  to  be  looking  at  you." 


Notes  About  **  was  dur" 

■ni        M3       i  ing    tne  re" 

Plays  Old  and         hearsals  for 
New  and  Players  the  revival  of 

"Mra.  Dane's  Defence,"  at  the  New 
Theatre,  In  May,  1912,  that  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham,  always  anxious  to  give  his 
public  the  best  arranged  for  his  son 
Howard,  his  stage  manager  Reginald 
Walter  (now,  by  the  way,  In  the  diplo- 
matic service),  and  Henderson  to  watch 
the  rehearsal  from  different  parts  of 
the  house,  so  that  he  could  be  assured 
that  the  pitch  of  his  voice  should  be 
adequate.  The  first  night  came  with  its 
usual  anxieties.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Charles,  as  Sir  Daniel  Carteret, 
has  a  long  speech  to  deliver  in  the  first 
act  addressed  to  Lady  Eastley  (how  de- 
lightfully played  by  Miss  Mary  Moore!). 
It  was  this  speech  that  Sir  Charles  was 
most  anxious  should  be  perfect  In  tone 
and  strength.  The  audience,  was  listen- 
ing in  rapt  attention  at  the! magnificent 
delivery  when  suddenly  a  voice  rapped 
out  from  the  gallery, ,  "Speak  up,  Char- 
lie!" This  interruption  was  calculated 
to  upset  a  much  less  nervous  man  than 
Sir  Charles,  but  it  brought  out  the  great 
actor.  With  a  courteous  nod  of  his  head 
in  recognition  of  the  advice,  he  raised 
his  voice  to  exactly  the  right  pitch,  and 
finished  his  speech  to  a  volley  of  ap- 
plause that  has  seldom  been  equalled. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


There  seems  no  limit  to  the  outrages 
on  the  King's  English  wrought  by 
cinema  theatre  proprietors.  "Featuring" 
was  an  abomination  which  moved  to 
revolt  all  lovers  of  our  language;  "plc- 
turlnatlon"  was  worse,  but  there,  It  was 
thought,  atrocities  would  stop.  But  no. 
From  the  top  of  a  picture  palace  In 
South  London  flaunts  In  big  letters  the 
announcement  that  this  week  la  pre- 
sented "the  picturization  of  Sullivan's 
celebrated  song  'The  Lost  Chord.'  "— 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


"If  you  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  it 
means  the  end  of  the  dog.  If  you  give 
him  a  good  name  and  then  change  it 
to  something  quite  different  the  dog 
may  live,  but  he  will  never  be  the  same. 
It  Is  not  so  with  a  play  which  under- 
goes a  shift  of  titles.  If  a  play  has  been 
misnamed  the  title  should  be  changed, 
although  the  mere  changing  of  the  title 
doesn't  mean  that  the  play  will  be 
more  successful. 

"A  case  in  point  la  the  Harvard  prize 
play  of  Prof.  Baker's  class  In  drama- 
turgy. If  It  hadn't  had  the  academic 
stamp  It  would  not  have  been  a  prize 
winner.  But  going  out  as  a  Harvard 
prize  It  had  to  have  a  Harvard  odor,  so 
they   called  It  'Believe   me,  Xantlppe,' 

hlch  caused  many  non-residents  of 
Boston  to  make  a  run  on  the  classical 
dictionary.  By  the  time  the  play  had 
gone  the  rounds  many  who  saw  it  were 
Inclined  to  think  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  a  name.   At  any  rate,  people  did 


Twenty  years  can  bring  many  changes 
in  theatricals.  Take,  for  Instance,  the 
case  of  "What  Happened  to  Jones," 
George  Broadhurst's  farce,  originally 
(done  Aug.  30.  1897,  at  the  Jold  Manhattan 
Theatre,  and  which  *s  soon  to  be  re- 
vived by  Its  author  at  the  Forty-eighth 
•Street  Theatre!  When  casting  the  farce 
Mr.  Broadhurst  thought  he  might  en- 
jgage  some  of  the  original  line-up.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  of  the  13  who 
[first  appeared  In  the  play  five  are  dead 
;  and  several  others  have  retired  from  the 
stage.  Those  alive  and  still  active  in 
(theatricals  are  Mrs.  E.  A.  Eberle,  John 
W.  Cope  and  Kathryn  Osterman.  J.  J. 
.Rosenthal,  the  first  manager  of  the 
troupe,  is  still  alive.  He  la  manager  of 
the  Bronx  Opera  House,  and  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Bronx.— New  York  Evening  World. 

In  England  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  Is 
Chiefly  remembered  as  a  loyal  and  con- 
scientious actor,  and  a  man  of  infinite 
good  parts.  He  was  always  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  general  favorite  in 
no  matter  what  company  he  found 
himself.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

M.  Leon  Bakst  has  sent  over  from 
Paris  to  the  Fine  Art  Society  his  origi- 
nal drawings  for  a  ballet,  "La  belle  au 
Dois  dormant,"  at  present  unknown  in1 
this  country,  but  which,  as  we  are  re- ! 
minded  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  j 
catalogue,    was    successfully  produced 


the  United 

Ut'avlova  assuming  the  title  role.  Tlx; 
Brace,  the  naive  charm  of  these  gorge- 
tously  coloured  deslgna  make  a  refreshing  1 

contraat  to  the  intense  voluptuousness, 
the  hyper-aesthetlclsm  of  the  oriental 
and  classical  ballets  by  which  the  Rus- 
sian artist  has  chiefly  made  his  name 
in  England.  He  has  playod  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  with  the  Louls-Quatorze 
style  not  less  delightfully  than  he  did 
In  the  "Pavilion  d'Armide"  with  Louis 
Quinze.  And  somehow  the  former  with 
Its  measured  splendour,  Its  monumental 
dignity,  goes  better  with  the  fairy  tale 
than  would  the  latter  with  Ita  air  of 
mundane  elegance,  and  nearer  approach 
to  everyday  things.  There  la,  of  course, 
nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  idea. 
Did  not  the  Roi  Solell  himself  In  the 
days  of  his  youth  dance  exquisitely  in 
many  a  splendidly-costumed  court  bal- 
let, classical,  allegorical  and  pastoral? 
A  number  of  years  ago,  when  Shake- 
speare's "Songe  d'une  nuit  d'ete"  was 
revived"  at  the  Odeon  Theatre  In  Paris, 
the  dramatis  personae  appeared  in  full- 
bottomed  wlga  and  superb  suits  of  the 
purest  Louls-Quatorze.  But  M.  Bakst 
Infuses  something  dellclously  strange 
and  uncanny  Into  tho  court  personages 
of  his;  he  transports  his  mannequin's 
from  Paris  and  Versailles  to  No  Mans 
Land,  allowing  thenj,  whilo  preserving 
a  measure  of  stateliness,  to  indulge  In 
a  liberty,  not  to  say  license,  of  expres- 
sion and  demeanor  that  French  etl- 
buette  would  never  have  permitted. 
Most  orthodox  and  demure,  though  any- 
thing but  sleepy,  is  the  Beauty  hersel?, ' 
In  her  formally  looped  and  adorned 
costume,  such  as  the  court  dancers 
wore.  "The  king"  is  somewhat  insig- 
nificant; but  "An  Italian  Prince,"  so 
plendld  and  so  disdainful  is  he,  might 
the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  or 
erhaps  "Monsieur/'  his  brother.  Ap- 
roprlately  stately  is  "The  Queen  and 
er  Page,"  though  neither  in  studied 
ajesty,  deportment  nor  in  Accentuated 
plendour  of  costume  can  she  compare 
Ith  the  "Mistress  of  the  Robes  with 
age."  Most  charming  Is  the  costume 
f  "A  Lady  of  the  Court,"  all  blue  and 
liver ,ywlth  one  touch  of  freshest  green. 
She  wears  the  fontange  head-dress,  so 
called  /after  the  ill-fated  Duchesse  de 
Fontange,  who  was  for  one  short  year 
the  preferred  mistress  of  Louls-Qua- 
torze, and  then  vanished,  removed— it 
was  suspected— by  a  more  powerful 
rival.— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

George  Lashwood,  "the  Beau  Brum- 
mel  of  ttae  variety  stage,"  will  retire 
about  Christmas. 

I  Mra.  Leslie  Carter,  now  In  London, 
talks  of  her  condensed  version  of 
"Zaza"  for  that  city. 

The  Herald  mentioned  last  Sunday 
the  Swinburne  ballet  entitled  "Before 
Dawn."  After  it  was  produced  at  the 
Ellen  Terry  Bouquet  matinee  at  the 
Lyric,  London,  It  was  performed  at  the 
London  Coliseum  July  30.  We  quote 
from  the  Stage  of  Aug.  2: 

"Arranged  by  the  well-known  Rus- 
sian premiere  danseuse,  Serapblne 
Astafieva;  finely  Illustrative  and  ex- 
pressive music  by. Norman  O'Neill,  whe 
conducts  the  orchestra;  with  a  direct 
if  rather  unsophisticated,  story  by 
Monckton  Hoffe;  and  carrying  with  it 
a  splendid  ,-blend  of  harmonious  color 
pffect  in  the  scenery  and  costumes  de- 
signed by  George  Sherlngham— to  say 
[nothing  of  the  elusive  charm  of  its 
(vocal  choruses— the  baljet  forms  an 
plmost  ideal  Item  for  a  high  class  va- 
riety program.  That  there  Is  rather 
fnore  of  the  essential  'rosy  rapture'  of 
Swinburne  in  the  verses  beginning  'For  a 
5ay  and  a  night' .  that  suggest  the  story, 
than  In  the  story,  Itself— verses  splen- 
didly recited  by  Frances  Dillon— Is  per-1 
naps  in  the  accepted  nature  of  things; 
nor  is  it  necessary,  upon  the  present: 
Occasion,  to  give  in  detail  the  story  of! 
the  tragic  love  of  a  dancing  woman 
for  a  king,  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  action.  Mme.  Astafieva, 
as  the  Dancing  Woman,  dances  and 
mimes  with  her  accustomed  skill;  and 
Alex  Goudln,  aa  the  dancing  woman's 
brother,  deserves  high  praise  for  his! 
grace  and  agility.  The  majority  of  the 
danoers  are  pupils  of  Mme.  Astafieva;! 
the  excellent  scenery  has  been  painted 
by  John  Bull." 

Pierce  and  Roslyn,  "American  Per- 
formers," made  a'  great  hit  at  the 
Coliseum  that  week  in  a  miscellaneous 
vaudeville  act,  "A  Whirlwind  of  Mel- 
ody." This  was  their  first  visit  to 
the  West  End  of  London. 

Another  burglar  sketch,  "Robbed," 
by  George  Rolllt,  was  produced  at  the 
Euston,  London,  July  30.  The  sur- 
prise was  that  the  burglar  turned  out 
to  be  an  insurance  agent  who  secured 
an  actress's  signature  to  an  application 
form. 

"Housekeepers,"  a  "Protean  comedy" 
by  Charles  Baldwin,  wa3  produced  at 
the  Balham  Hippodrome,  July  30. 
"Rose  Hamilton  has  very  wisely  made 
no  attempt  to  transform  this  Protean 
sketch  Into  a  quick  change  act.  In- 
stead, she  has  given  the  variety  stage 
one  of  theK  merriest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  cleverest  comedy 
sketches  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 
There  is  a  capital  story.  Mr.  Budd 
tells  his  wife  he  will  engage  a  house- 
keeper to  manage  their  home.  As  Mrs. 
Budd  had  been  an  actress,  she  deter- 
mines to  teach  him  a  lesson  and  get 
some  money  out  of  him.  Informing  the 
butler  of  her  purpose,  she  appears  as 
various  housekeepers,  among  them  an 
Irishwoman,  a  Cockney,  an  Italian,  and 
a  French  woman,  applying  for  the 
position." 

Judging  from  his  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons   on  Tuesday  Maj. 
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,  Hunt  seems  to  have  take.. 
I  typical  bit  of  scandal-mongcrlng  from 
j  the  so-called  "Secret  History"  para- 
!  graphs  appearing  In  the  Weekly  Dls- 
j  patch.  This  unenvlably-notorlous  Jour- 
nal said  some  time  ago  that  "the  non- 
I  trench  population  in  khaki  consists 
|  primarily  of  men  from  the  theatrical 

:  and  music-hall  profession."    We  asked 

f  the   Weekly    Dispatch    to   Justify  this 
statement,  but  It  made  no  attempt  to 

r  do  so,  as  of  course  It  could  not.  Maj. 
Hunt    asked    the    under-secretary  of 

•  state  for  war  whether  his  attention  had 
jbeen  called  to  the  numerous  cases  ol 
.men  In  the  theatrical  and  music-hall 
professions  who  were  said  through  un- 
due Influence  either  to  have  obtained 
exemption  or  Jobs  which  kept  them  tc  ' 
London,  and  allowed  them  to  pursut 
their  ordinary  vocation  as  usual.  Mr 
Macpherson    In    reply    very  properlj 
asked  for  specific  cases  to  be  glvei 
Wm.     Mr.   Hogge  mentioned   that  o 
Mr.  George  Grossmith,  "an  Inspector  o.  ' 
tanks,  who  still  continues  his  occupa 
pon."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gros 
fcimith  since  he  volunteered  for  servlc. 
h— there  was  no  compulsion  in  his  case 
hs  he  is  over  military  age — has  ceasec 
bctlng.    On  the  general  point  Mr.  Mac 
[pherson  said  that  he  did  not  see  an' 
reason  why  a  man,   if  he  had  per 
formed  his  military  duties  during  th. 
day,  should  not  fulfil  engagements  a  I 
Mieatres  and  music-halls.     The  wholi 
balumny   is  particularly  cruel  becausi 
ho  body  of  men  have  volunteered  mow 
freely  or  done  more  war  work  or  mad« 
greater  sacrifices  than  actors  and  othei 

i artists,  who  moreover  have  not  obtained  i 
he  measure  of  exemption  from  militarj 
ervice  obtained  by  members  of  othei 
allings.  In  this  respect  the  Weekly 
-Jispatch  may  be  invited  to  look  ai 
ome  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northeune 
Tess. — The  Stage,  Aug.  2. 


"A  Pair  of  Spectacles"  by  Sydney 
rundy  will  be  revived  at  Wyndham's, 
ondon,  Sept.  1,  with  Sir  John  Hare  as  ; 
Benjamin  Goldfinck.  This  will  be  the 
iixth  revival  of  the  play  in  London 
lince  its  production  in  1890. 
I  In  its  obituary  notice  last  Friday  of  I 
tVilliam  Winter  the  Times  says  that  the  ' 
tritic  and  poet  "was  the  intimate  friend 
>f  Edwin  BcjOth,  whose  life  he  wrote, 
tnd  whose  Shakespearean  prompt-books 
le  edited;  of  Irving  and  of  Daly,  whom 
le  similarly  guided."  The  Inference, 
.vhich  is  doubtless  due  to  statements  in 
the  American  Press,  is  an  error,  so  far 
^s  Henry  Irving  is  concerned.  Irving 
always  edited  his  own  prompt-books. 
His  Shakespeare  work  was  invariably 
done  by  himself,  although  he  called  to 
his  assistance  the  aid  of  Frank  Mar- 
shall and  other  Shakespearean  scholars 
In  regard  to  certain  literary  points.  But  t 
the  stage-work  waa  entirely  his  own. 
Moreover,  the  majority  of  his  Shakes- 
tpearean  productions— "Hamlet,"  "Mac- 
]beth,"  "Othello,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"— had  taken 
place  before  he  went  to  the  United 
States  in  1883.  It  was  after  that  year 
that  he  came  into  friendly  relations  with 
Mr.  Winter.— The 'Stage,  Aug.  2. 

Florence  Haydn,  who  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  more  than  50  years,  has  re- 
tired. Born  in  1837  she  began  her  the- 
atrical career  at  Glasgow,  when  she  was 
19  years  old. 


There  Is  no  rea>son  why  Montreal 
should  not  become  one  of  the  best  the- 
atre cities  on  the  continent.  All  that  Is 
needed  is  candor  and  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  producers,  the  theatre  man- 
agement and  the  theatre-going  public. 
The  producers,  on  the  one  hand,  must 
cease  to  send  Montreal  second  and 
third-rate  attractions  labelled  "Origi- 
nal New  York:  Cast,"   "Original  New 

York  production,"  "Direct  from  the  

theatre,  New  York,"  etc.    Montreal  has 
called   this  ancient  bluff,   and  It  will 
work  no  more.  »  •  •  Now  for  the  pub- 
lic. •  •  •  If  the  public  wants  flxst-class 
theatrical  attractions,  it  must  support 
them  when  they  come.  This  waiting  un- 
til Wednesday  or  Thursday  night  be-  ' 
fore   going   to  a  first-class  attraction 
must  cease.  Without  adequate  support, 
the  first-class   show  becomes   a  first- 
class  expense.   Given  liberal  encourage- 
ment, such  as  It  deserves,  it  becomes  ] 
source  of  gratification  to  the  pubHo 
nd  of  profit  to  both  producer  and  the-  I 
iatre.  •  •  *  If  producer,  theatre  man-  I 
agement  and  audience  will  make  efforts  " 
along  these  lines,  we  shall  gradually  i 
approach  something  like  tolerable  con« 
Sitlons,  they  will  be  a  welcome  change,  j 
^■Montreal  Dally  Star. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Montreal  cor-  ! 
respondent  of  The  Stage  says  that  the] 
film  has  gained  a  hold  on  Canadian  J 
audiences  that  time  alone  can  shape.  I 
"Consequently,    all    intellectuallsm  lsj 
{absent  from  our  boards,  save  for  an  oc-  j 
caslonal— very  occasional— visit    of  a 
(really  standard  attraction,  and  the  pub- 1 
lie  palate  having  been  softened,  It  lsj 
found  advisable  to  give  the  people  not  I 
solid  food,  but  sweets.   As  10  years  ago  | 
saw  the  drama  threatened  by  vaude-| 
vllle,  so  today  sees  the  film  the  chief 
harmful  factor  to  the  theatre.  Herel 
and  there,  perhaps.,  as  with  the  spec-  J 
tacle.  Intolerance,'  a  film  may  prove! 
eminent,  but  it  would  not  be  exaggera-  1 
tlon  to  say  that  throe-fifths  of  the  pres-  ' 
ent  output  of  AmS  V?an  studios  is  utter 
rubbish.    That  the  camera  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  reporting  of  news  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  when  it  affords  U3  'arm- 
chair trips'  to  foreign  lands  to  which 
jslender  Incomes  might  otherwise  say  no, 
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It  may  wield  an  educative  influence,  but' 
when  we  hear  from  the  zealous  protag- 
anlsts   of  the   film  Industry  that  thei 
•legitimate  drama  is  doomed,'  surely 
laughter  is  inevitable!"  The  correspond- 
ent speaks  of  Montreal  aa  a  city  with- 
out a  repertory  theatre,  without  a  prin- 
cipal theatre,  "overrun  by  picture  estab- 
lishments, which  are  supplemented  byj 
cfc»ap  vaudeville  places,  and  generally]- 
In  a  very  bad  condition."    He  suggests! 
as  a  remedy  an  all-British  circuit  di- 
rected from   London.    "The  chief  ob- 
stacle In  the  way  of  an  all-British  tour, 
for  Canada  lies  in  the  Americanising  in- 1 
fluence  brought  to  bear  upon  Canadian 
audiences  for  years  past-an  influence: 
so  deep  that  it  took  Montreal  until  the] 
Wednesday  in  the  week  to  attend  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's-  performance  of  Wolsey,  \ 
with  which  he  opened  an  engagement  on  ; 
the  Monday.    It  was  the  same  when 
Miss    Horniman    brought    her  well- 
equipped  repertory  company  here.  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  meets  with  large  houses  be- 
cause he  Infuses  his  acting  with  much 
broad  comedy  effect,  which  goes  in  the 
States,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
goes  here.  The  danger  la  very  real,  and 

it  rests  with  English  managers  to  decide 
whether  Canada  is  to  be  a  fertile' 
ground  for  earning  Broadway  royalties,  1 
or  a  new  and  rich  pasture  for  the  ex« 
ploitation  of  British  productions,  man- 
aged by  British  enterprise,  acted  by;  j 
British  casts.  I  employ  the  term  Brit- 
ish purposely,  and  my  motive  in  so  do- 
ing should  be  obvious.  The  first  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  send  a  man  from  London, 
who  can  study  conditions  at  first  hand, 
in  co-operation  with  those  Canadian* 
who  stand  for  a  better  theatre  and  a 
Canadian  drama;  and  with  the  posses- 
sion of  this  data,  the  subsequent  movea 
can  be  made." 

John  D.  Williams  will  produce  in  De- 
cember a  new  play  by  Edward  Sheldon. 
The  part  of  a  young  girl  will  be  acted 
by  a  moving  picture  favorite.  Mr.  Will- 
iams also  has  the  completed  manuscript 
of  Somerset  Maugham's  latest  comedy. 
"Love  in  a  Cottage."  During  the  season, 
he  will  produce  Brieux's  "Red  Rose." 

j  A  new  play,  "The  Woman  He  Mar- 
ried," by  Harriet  Ford,  was  produced 
at- Denver,  Col.,  on  Sunday.  Aug.  12. 
Maude  Fealy  played  the  leading  part  and 
will  bring  the  play  East. 

Mary  Garden  will  begin  work  in  Sep- 
tember for  her  first  motion  picture, 
"Thais."  She  sent  a  message  from 
Paris:  "Have  booked  passage  for  last 
week  in  August  and  for  second  time 
since  June  intend  to  show  my  contempt 
for  the  submarine  monsters.  Am  feel- 
ing tremendously  fit  and  will  immedi- 
ately begin  "Thais."  Look  forward  to 
it  as  my  most  joyous  adventure.  Am  * 
bringing  a  message  that  will  delight 
America."  , 

Louis  Calvert  purposes  to  revive! 
Shaw's  "John  Bull  and  His  Island."'  Ha 
will  take  the  part  of  Broadben.  Helen 
Evlly  will  take  the  chief  female  role. 

Bertha  Kallck  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  legitimate  stage  in  ai 
new  Gordin  play  after  an  absence  of 1 
three  years,  during  which  she  has  ap- 
peared in  film  plays. 
"The  Girl  Gloria,"  a  musical  comedy  i 

abased  on  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Er-  1 

Jrors,"  by  William  Balzell,  will  be  pro-j 
,duced  at  Michigan  City,  111.,  on  Sept.  1. 

The  Fairbanks  sisters  will  be  seen 
this  fall  in  a  farce  comedy.  "The  Gold, 
Dust  Twins,"  by  Lou  Houseman. 

A  new  comedy  of  life  in  a  village  of, 
Nova    Scotia,    "Good    Morning,  Rosa-; 

,  mond,"  by  Constance  Skinner,  based  oni| 

/a  novel  of  the  same  title,  was  produced 

'  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  Aug.  13. 

Lew  Benedict,   the  famous  minstrel.j 
Is  now  chief  ticket  taker  at  the  Empire) 
Theatre,  Albany,  N.  T. 
The  revised  edition  of  "What  Next?" 

.  a  musical  comedy  with  Blanche  Ring, 
Eva  Fallon  and  others,  was  first  per-| 
formed  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  29. 

Lourette  Taylor  has  refused  a  "fabu- 
lous offer"  to  appear  in  a  film  version 
of  "Peg  O'  My  Heart."  j. 

Jeanne  Bagels  will  he  the  leading 
'woman  with  George  Arliss  in  "Hamil- 
ton." 


"J.  F.  A.,"  writ- 
ing to  a  London 


Notes  About 
Music,  Concerts 

'  journal,  discussed 

and  Musicians  a  church  matter,  I 
the  size  of  organs  with  reference  to  the 
1  volume  of  sound  in  ratio   to  size  of 
chamber.  /'If  the  Church  of  St.  A.  haaj 
an  organ  of  so  many  stops,  the  Church' 
:  of  St.  B.  Is,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
sure  to  go  in  for  an  instrument  of  lOj 
,  stops  more.    When  will  organists  and 
organ  builders  learn  that  each  churchj 
'  and   each    concert  room  is  filled  by  a, 
(certain  quantity  of  sound,  and  that  ail 
(in  excess  is  more  than  wasted?  Ouil 
■  English  organs  are,  as  a  rule,  too  large, 
, excepting  in  the  pedal  department,  irt 
I  which  they  are  lamentably  weak,  ano; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  our  orches-( 
tra.   Why  should  a  church,  amply  flUed 
by  an  organ  costing  £1000  spend  doubli 
.  that  amount  simply  to  beat  upon  paper 
the  organ  of  a  rival  church?   It  Is  notj 
sufficiently  known,   for  instance,  that, 
tho  addition  of  stops  of  similar  tone  add] 
very  little  lo  the  effect;  given  one  good] 
open  diapason,  the  addition  of  a  second] 
I  open  adds  little;  and  that  of  a  third] 
an  inappreciable  quantity  to  the  general 
'  effeot.    It  Is  a  curious   point  that  any! 
quantity  of  sound  of  the  same  qual-1 
lty    does    not    hide    or  overshadow 
a    comparatively    small    quantity    of  I 


quality.  During 

the  Franco-Prussian  war  I  was  with  an 

ambulance  at  Le  Chene,  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  and  I  there  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance a  crowd  of  thousands  and  tena 
of  thousands  inside  Paris  shouting  and 

cheering  at  some  meeting.  Suddenly 
and  quite  above  this  volume  of  sound, 
a  bugle  sounded,  and  each  note  could  bo 
distinctly  heard." 

A  London  political  journalist  iqho  haa 
gone  to  Dundee,  forv Monday's  Parlia- 
mentary election  writes?  "The  natives 
of  this  place  seem  to  spend  the  greater1 
part  of  their  time  in  learning  the  piano 
and  having  their  teeth  drawn,  for  all 
over  the  centre  of  the  town  there  are> 
the  advertisements  of  music  teachers 
and  dentists.  Assuredly,  the  teeth  of 
Dundee  are  not  good.  I  am  told  it  is 
the  water,  which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways taken  neat.  There  Is  little  excite- 
ment. Prohibitionist  Scrymgeour  being? 
well  known." — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Aglde  Zacchia  will  be  the  chief  con- 
ductor of  RubinofTa  Boston  Grand? 
Opera  Company  this  season.  His  wife. 
Ester  Ferrablni,  will  take  leading  role* 
with  La  Scala  Opera  Company  on  thej 
Pacific  coast. 

,  Maggie  Teyte  Is  at  the  head  of  aa 
opera  company  which  will  give  per- 
formances in  Mexico. 

The  Promenade  Concerts  In  Queen' 
Halt  London,  began  yesterday.  Th 
Times  gives  a  list  of  19  works  new  lit 
London,  nine  British,  five  Russian,  two) 
Spanish,  while  France,  Finland  and, 
America  are  credited  with  one  each. 
The  British  works  include:  Two  Fairy 
pieces,  "Queen  Mab,"  "Puck,"  by 
Joseph  Spealght;  orchestral  rhapsody, 
"A  Shropshire  Lad,"  by  Lieutenant 
George  Butterworth,  killed  In  action; 
last  August;  prelude  for  orchestra,  "Tha 
Forgotten  Rite,"  by  J.  Ireland;  three 
elfin  dances,  by  fit.  Waldo  Warner; 
two  pieces  by  Percy  C.  Buck;  Suite  da 
Ballot,  "Before  Dawn,"  by  Norman, 
O'Neill;  suite,  "The  Jolly  Roger,"  by 
Howard  Carr;  a  fantasy  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  by  Montague  F.  Phillips; 
suite  for  flute  and  orchestra  by  Dora, 
Bright.  The  Russian  compositions 
comprise:  Symphonlo  picture,  "Th* 
Three  Palm  Trees,"  by  Spendiarov; 
jLladov's  "Legend,"  "Kikimora";  "sym- 
phonic fragment  after  Shelley,"  by  M. 
Gnessin;  overture,  "The  Village  Festi- 
val," by  Zolotarlev;  a  new  concerto  tor- 
violin  and  orchestra,  by  Vassllenko.' 
Spain  is  represented  by  five  Spanish 
dances,  by  Granados,  orchestrated  by  Sir  i 
Henry  Wood;  and  a  dance  from  the 
opera  "Merlin,"  by  Albeniz.  The  new 
French  work  Is  Louis  Aubert's  Suite 
Breve.  Selim  Palmgren's  "Finnish 
Lullaby,"  arranged  for  string  orches- 
tra, and  Loeffler's  "Pagan  Poem"  (after, 
Virgil),  for  orchestra,  piano,  English 
horn,  and  three,  trumpets  obbllgato, 
complete  the  scheme. 

Frequently  lt  has  been  suggested 
since  the  war  that  no  greater  mistake^ 
could  well  be  made  than  to  Imagine  that: 
what  our  soldiers  really  enjoy  in  the! 
way  of  music  Is  mainly  confined  to  rag-1 
time,  patriotic  ditties,  and  the  like.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  Tommies,  to  a  man 
almost,  detest  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a  jingo  song;  so,  too,  does  the 
average  man  in  the  street.  (Incidental- 
ly, one's  Inveterate  distaste  (or  such 
effusions  would  be  considerably  modi- 
fied if  one  came  across  many  on  a  level 
as  regards  honest,  sturdy  feeling,  com- 
bined with  musiclanly  taste,  with  a 
song  like  Capt.  Ralph  Mockridge's  "The 
Message  of  the  Flag.")  Most  Tommies,  j 
lt  is  true,  love  a  sentimental  song,  and 
the  very  few  really  successful  so-called 
"war  songs"  have  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceeded on  the  strength  of  their  under- 
current of  simple,  homely  sentiment— 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 

MOLLIS 
ORIGINAL  FARCE 


"Here  Comes  the  Bride"  Treats 
an  Old  Situation  with  De- 
lightful Newness. 


ij*Bthel  SlnclalrT 

devoted  young  couple  whose  matrimonial 
Intentions  are  fustrated  by  Robert  J 
Wnclalr,  the  stern  father,  are  type*i 
often  met  In  farces  and  cojnedios  of 
American  or  foreign  make.  A  new  ele- 
ment, however,  has  been. skilfully  Intro- 
duced. 

Young  Tile,  convinced  his  marriage 
with  Ethel  is.  Impossible,  .falls  the  easy 
firey  to  a  band  of.  Spatiish  swindlers. 
Their  schemes  Involve  the  .safety  of  a 
murderer  and  the/settlement  of  an 
estate.  Upon  the  promise  of  $100,000  Tile 
consents  to  marry  a  veiled  and  un- 
known woman  whom  he  is  not  to  see 
again  after  the  ceremony.  He  promises 
to  ask  no  questions  as  to  the  lady  or 
the  reasons  for  the  transaction.  In  a 
year  divorce  will  free  him. 

No  sooner  is  the  ceremony  over  than 
Ethel  dances  in.  She  has  left  home  and 
in  -ready  for  an  elopement.  After  an 
awkward  quarrel  the  two  young  people, 
earn  unknown  "to  the' other,  seek  shelter 
at  the  Carltons'.  Jim  Carlton  spends 
the  night  at  a  Turkish  bath.  His  sister 
la  out  of  town.  •  Morning  brings  dis- 
covery. The  young  people  who  have 
5  taken  possession  of  the  empty  house, 
to  the^astonishment  Of  a  model  butler, 
|  Stand  ■  face  to  face. 

Ethel's  sister  brings  the  morning  pa- 
pers with  news  of.  the  elbpement.  Va- 
rious members .  of  the  Sinclair,  family 
are  hearty  in  congratulations.  Th6n 
comes  the  real  Mrs.  Frederick  Tile  to 
'claim  her  own. 

Mrs.  Tile  is  homely,  hard  of  hearlngr 
many  times  a  widow    Tn  the  last  a»T 
the  swindlers  confess  their  plot.  Mrs. 
Tile's  last  husband  is  found  to  be  alive. 
This  leaves  Ethel  and  Frederick  to  en- 
joy deferred  happiness. 

This  play,  written  to  amuse,  fulfils 
its  purpose  .admirably.  There  is  a  Gallic 
lightness  of  touch  in  the  management 
of  the  dialogue.  There  is  fleet  and  spon- 
taneous action.  There  are  many  good 
lines.  Some  are  audacious. 
.  Mr.  KrUger,  an  attractive  Frederick, 
played  with  becoming  boyishness  yet 
gracefully  and  with  authority.  Missl 
Larrlmore.  as  Ethel,  was  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  In  a  somewhat  lachrymose 
and  petutant  role  she  was  reminiscent 
of  Miss  Madge.  Kennedy.  Miss  Buck 
seen  here  in  the  title  role  of  "The  Mis- 
pleading. Lady."  was  a  striking  adven 
||turess  with  an  impressive  and  torrential 
flow  of  newly  acquired  Spanish  at  her 
command.  George  Parsons  once  the 
hero  of  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  plays 
a  small  part  effectively.  The  feature  of 
the  performance,  however,  was  Miss 
Eburne's  impersonation  of  the  bride.  A 
skilful  comedienne,  she  does  not  hesitate: 
to  sacrifice  apearance  in  the  interest  off 
a  part.  Her  make-up,  her  voice,  theT 
cleverly  Imitated  flat  tones  of  a  deaf 
woman,  her  droll  mannerisms  and  com- 
ically eloquent  facial  play  all  made  her;, 
performance  Irresistibly  amusing. 

A  large  audience  laughed  heartily  and: 
expressed  Its  approval. 

GLOBE  PLAYERS 
GIVE 'THE  TRUTH' 


Impart  Spontaneity  and  Speed 
to  Clyde  Fitch's 
Comedy. 


years  ago  until  today  when  I  ami! 
ing  this  with  the  August  (1917)  nufbb'jj 
on  my  lap,  I  feel  a  little  jealous  ofl 
the  rights  of  any  of  its  contrlbutori 

being  infringed  upon,-'!*/ 
"R.  W.  H.,"  aged  81,  of  Plymouth,! 

Mass.,  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  small  book  entitled  'Autumn 
Leaves,"  published  in  the  fall  of  1852  for) 
the  benefit  of  a  local  fair  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  it  are  three  short  articles  om 
the  subject  of  the  "Total  Depravity  ofi 
Inanimate  Things."  I  have  not  the  book' 
with  me,  but  I  recall  the  title  of  one, 
"Strings."  All  the  articles  were  original, 
unpublished  and  unsigned;  among  them  | 
was  Longfellow's  poem: 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies,  I 

"Dust  Is  In  her  beautiful  eyes," 

which  later  was  Included  In  his  pub- 1 
Ushed  poems.  Probably  Mrs.  Walker's 
articles  were  published  later  In  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  but  this  Is  the  date  that 

they  were  first  printed." 


I 


Clevis  Pin  and  Oxen. 

A  correspondent  asked  if  any  one 
knew  today  the  nature  of  a  clevis  pin. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Concerning  the  oxen.  The  writer  has 
ridden  to  school  on  the  sled  behind  the 
string  of  cattle  breaking  roads,  and  It 
was  to  the  Bath  high  school  only  thirty  j 
odd  years  ago.  And  she  knows  that  a 
clevis  pin  Is  a  long  iron  pin  that  was 
dropped  through  a  hole  In  the  end  ofl 
the  tongue  of  sled  or  cart  to  hold  thej 
Iron  ring  of  the  yoke  in  place.  Thei 
clevis  pin  itself  was  held  In  place  by) 
Us  head,  which  was  larger  than  thej 
hole  in  the  tongue. 
Yarmouth,  Me. 


C.  R.  C. 


MARY  FREY  HAS  CHIEF  ROLE 


TRIUMPH  FOR  MISS  EBURNE 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE—'  'Here  [ 
Comee  the  Bride,"'  an  American  farce , 
comedy  by  Max  Marcin  and  Roy  Atwell. : 
First  performance  in  Boston. 

Thomas  Ashley.  ■  •  •  -  Albert  Reed  ( 

James  Carlton  Fr.an,k,ly1  4  ?k 

Nora  Sinclair  Mildred  Bgfith 

Robert  Sinclair  "William  Holden 

Ethel  Sinclair  Francine  larrlmore 

Monnev  •  Thomas  Meegan 

Frederick   Tile  ..Otto  Kruger 

Thurlow  Benson  George  Parsons 

Roberto  Sevier.  Walter  Fennel- 
Maria  Tile   ■  -  Inez  Buck 

License   Clerk  Kenneth   Ke  th 

Judge-  Husclton  .  .Frank  Walsh 

The  Bride.  Maudel  Eburne 

Hawkins        . ..  '■ ......... .William'  Lennox 

Senor  D' Alvarez  Mario  Majeroni 

"Here  Comes  the  Bride"  opened  the 
season  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre  last 
evening.  The  authors.  Max  Marein, 
whose  play  "The  House  of  .Glass"  was 
given  here  last  season,  and  Roy  Atwell, 
pleasantly  remembered  as  an  amusing 
comedian,  have  treated  a  situation  often 
encountered  in  farccland  with  refresh- 
inality.  ■ 


GLOBE  THEATRE— The  Globe  The- 
atre stock  company  in  "The  Truth,"  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Clyde  Fitch. 
The  cast: 

jenks   Maurice  Jenkins 

Ei e  Lindon .'  > ■  Caroline  Lo<;ke 

Laura  Fraser  Helen  Spring 

Beoky  Mary  Frey 

Frederick  Lindon  Ferdinand  TWmarsh 

Tom  Warder  Robert  Le  Sueur 

Man  from  Store  ^""if1  ~nmt 

Roland   Fred  O.  House 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Crespigny  Lavinla  Shannon 

"Come  let  us  anew  our  journey  pur- 
sue "  During  the  last  fortnight,  letters 
have  come  to  us  concerning  grave,  dark 
and  perplexing  matters,  but  they  must  j 
wait  until  threads  of  discussion  In  this 
column  two  weeks  ago  are  taken  up  and  | 
knotted. 

Walker  or  Hamilton? 

Correspondents  have  assured  us  that 
"The    Total    Depravity    of  Inanimate 
Things."     published    in   the  Atlantic 
Monthly  60  years  or  more  ago,  was  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Walker.  Let  us  hear 
from  Emma  F.  Allen  of  West  Roxbury : 
"I  think  upon  inquiry  It  will  be  found 
that  Gail  Hamilton  (a  pseudonym  for' 
Abigail  Dodge  of  Hamilton.  Mass.)  was 
the  author  of  this  article.     She  had 
several    other    humorous  communica- 
tions   preceding  or  following  this  one. 
portraying   her   own   adventures  and 
those    of    her    brother  Hallcarnassus,, 
which  I  always  used  to  read  with  dej 
light   Having  been  a  devoted  reader  of 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  of  the  correspondents  on  ox- 
driving  (not  oxen  driving)  inquired  If 
there  was  any  other  name  for  stoneboat. 
In  my  boyhood  days  in  Maine  I  never 
heard  the  article  mentioned  called  any- 
thing but  just  "drag,"  although  since 
then  I  have  heard  several  names  applied 
to  lt  One  speaks  of  its  being  made  of 
elm  as  "tough"  and  "slippery."  I  think 
oak  was  the  best  material,  as  it  was 
strong  and  slippery  when  worn,  and  would 
resist  the  weather  and  dampness  better 
than  elm.  Elm  would  soon  rot  unless 
kept  dry.  .  .  "Xenes"  speaks  of  the 
"trace  chain"  which  the  oxen  pulled  by< 
but  the  "trace  chain"  is  a  different  ar- 
ticle. :Oxen  drew  try  an  ox-chain  if 
hitahed  to  a  loose  load  such  as  a  log  or 
j  stone,  while  with  a  sled  they  drew  by 
i  the  "tongue"  as  the  pole  of  a  sled  was 
!  called,  and  with  a  wheel  vehicle  lt  was 
"tongue"  or  "draves."  We  nevejr  called 
j  it  a  pole,  as  is  now  usual  with  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  A  trace  chain  was  a 
much  lighter  article  than  an  ox-chaln, 
and  was  used  in  place  of  a  trace  or  tug 
i  of  a  one-horse  work  harness.  Boys  of 
j  40  and  50  years  ago  will  recall  how  the 
roads  were  "broken  out"  In  winter  by  a 
long  string  of  oxen  and  steers,  some- 
times numbering  20  or  30  yoke,  hitched 
to  a  heavy  sled  with  a  log  chained  under 
the  forward  end,  so  as  to  scrape  a 
smooth  path  10  feet  wide.  The  men  of 
the  "district"  all  went  along  and  shov- 
elled out  and  levelled  the  drifts  of  snow 
before  the  team  and  rode  on  the  sled 
In  order  to  weight  it  down  so  as  to 
make  a  clean  hard  road.  The  boys  were 
supposed  to  drive  the  team,  not  an  easy 
job  for  the  boy  with  short  legs  when  the 
snow  was  from  2  to  6  feet  deep ;  In  order 
to  keep  up  he  would  have  to  cling  to 
the  ox-bow  with  one  hand.  The  com- 
pensation was  when  he  was  allowed  to 
ride  on  the  sled  with  the  men,  and  en- 
gage in  snow  fights  with  the  other  boys. 
Lancaster.  F.  L.  MUDGETT. 

As  far  back  as  1616  we  find:  "If  It 
be  oxen,  then  there  is  but  the  plow, 
eleuise,  the  teames,  the  yoakes,  and 
becles."  A  little  later:  "Your  chain 
that  is  put  up  on  your  plough-cock  or| 
clevies."  The  cleft  in  the  stalk  of  a 
wooden  candle  holder  was  called  a 
clevis.  The  word  "clevis"  goes  back  In 
English  literature,  as  quoted  In  the 
Oxford  Dictionary,  to  1592.  It  Is  de- 
fined as  the  U  shaped  piece  of  Iron 
with  a  pin  through  the  ends  attaching 
the  foot  chain  of  the  plough  to  the 
bodkin  or  draught-bar.— Ed. 


Over  a  fortnight  ago  Prof.  Deedledum 
of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  extolling  the  son- 
nets by  the  late  Frothingham  Clancy, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  thus  ended  his  the- 
orbo. A  valued  correspondent  correct- 
ing his  misquotation,  for  the  line  at 
the  end  of  Browning's  "Glove"  Is: 
"With  which  moral  I  drop  my  theorbo," 
himself  fell  Into  error  and  wrote  to  ua 
that  he  was  <nus  hoist  with  his  own 
petard.  The  learned  professor  and  his 
fallible  corrector  may  find  consolation  In 
a  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  for 
neither  the  fine  critical  taste  of  Prof. 
Deedledum  nor  the  sparkling  humor  of 
our  other  correspondent  is  marred  by 
a  paltry  misquotation.  We  quote  from. 
Sir  Thomas's  "Christian  Morals": 

"He  that  endureth  no  faults  in  men  s 
writings  must  only  read  his  own,  where- 
in, for  the  most  part,  all  appearcth 
white.  Quotation  mistakes.  Inadvert 
ency,  expedition  and  human  lapses,  n 
make   not   only  Jpoles   but  wartfl 


mp*"' inert  Authors 

Kb'  ing  judged  by  the.  capital  matter,  ad- 
Pffplt   not  of  disparagement."   And  Sir 

rThoTnas  mentions   blunders   made  by 

JCicero   ("Old  Clss,"  as  Artemus  Ward 

f  [called   him),   Flautus,   Appolinarts  SI- 

klonlus  (no  relation  to  the  "Queen  of 

(Table  Waters,"  a  bishop  of  Auvergne 

and  MachiavelH.  ; 

I  De  Quincey  found  Hazlltt's  habit  of 

"trite" 'quotation  a  vice  In  composition 
-  Ufor  tho  reason  that  it  was  at  war  with 

(sincerity,  "the  foundation  of  all  good 
R  writing,  to  express  one's  own  thoughts 

by  another  man's  words."    He  might 

nave  added  that  Hazlltt's  quotations 
,  were  often  misquotations.  De  Quincey  | 
i  himself  was  given  to  quotation  and- lie 

was  not  always  letter  perfect  in  them. 
I  As  for  Hazlltt's  "vice,''  we  agree  with 

Bergeant  Talfourd,  who  described  It  as 

k  felicitous  fault,  "trailing  after  It  a 

line  of  golden  associations." 

I  Sir  Thomas  Browne  spoke  of  "warts 

In  learned  authors."  Mr.  Michael  Fitz- 
gerald of  East  Brewster  sends  to  the 

Herald    a    quotation   from    the  East 

Brewster  correspondence  published  in 

the  Yarmouth  Register  of  Aug.  18: 
WARTS. 

"We  have  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
lour  worthy  neighbor,  Mr.  Oscar  I. 
Rogers,  for  the  disappearance  of  a  stub- 
born wart.  Mr.  Rogers  has  no  rival  as 
la  wart-charmer  on  Cape  Cod.  At  one 
time  during  his  treatment  of  the  wart 
he  thought  he  would  have  to  resort  to'1 
the  drastic  measure  of  burying  a  piece  j  that  ought  to 
.  of  pork  in  order  to  expedite  the  cure, 
but  the  excresence  succumbed  to  the 
mysterious  movements  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
thumb.  Mr.  James  McConnell,  one  of 
our  summer  visitors,  was  also  success- 
fully treated  by  Mr.  Rogers.  We  believe 
that  not  even  a  concrete  wart  could  re- 
sist Oscar's  magical  power.  He  makes 
no  charge  for  his  services  to  suffering 
humanity,  but  he  has  no  objection  to  a 
good  cigar." 


'spring-guns  and  man  traps."' 
1    It  is  in  this  delightful  romance  that 
a  man  of  regular  habits  Is  defined.  "He 

always  smokes  li is  pipe  at  the  Jolly 
Colliers  till  12,  and  then  goes  home  and 
beats  tho.  Missus."  This  recalls  a  story 
by  Fitz-Hugh  I.udlow,  published  In  Har- 
per's M.tgazlne  years  ago.  A  father  ad- 
vertised for  a  young  man  of  regular 
habits  to  be  a  tutor  for  his  boy.  The 
habits  of  the  applicant  accepted  were 
Indeed  regular,  but  to  the  strait-laced 
family  and  the  neighbors  they  seemed 
shockingly  irregular. 


John's  love  fo»-  Ms 


fJohn  as 
not  proven. 
Gorham,  Me. 

We  regret  to  say  that  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  a  prominent  Boston  news- 

-n,P«r^  ?.r°^n"  18  habitually  used  for 
diJft,^"  Froven"  Tom  time  to  time 
disfigures  the  editorial  articles  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  -Ed 


Immoral  Scarecrows. 

The  New  York  Evening  World  pub 
llshed  this  paragraph: 

"Jeffrey  Schoonerbeak  of  Whiffin,  O. 
made  a  scarecrow  last  week  that  fright 

ened  the  crows  so  badly  they  brought  number  of  June  13: 


Help! 


back  all  the  corn  they  had  stolen  since 
Aug.  1." 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson,  the  author  of 
"Some  Country  Sights  and  Sounds," 
protests  in  the  first  chapter  against 
"immoral  scarecrows."  The  sight  of  a 
dead  rook  hung  up  In  a  field  as  a 
scarecrow  shocked  him,  although  a  pair 
of  tomtits,  not  easily  frightened,  had 
bu'It  their  nest  inside  the  bird. 
"If  a  man  has  any  function  on  earth 
be  sacred  to  him,  it  Is 
the  preservation,  in  their  original  purity, 
of  the  morals  of  the  animal  world.  That 
a  tomtit  should  go  and  build  its  nest 
inside  a  dead  crow,  and  lay,  it  may  be, 
as  many  as  13  eggs — for  tomtits  are 
very  reckless  in  the  matter  of  families 
— Is  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to 
which  depravity  may  be  encouraged  by 
a  little  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of 
an  ordinary  farmer.    The  rustic  may 


Some  time  ago  the  KansaB  City  Star, 
bommrnting  on  the  term  "Sammies"  for 
[American  soldiers  In  France,  doubted 
If  anyone  would  And  out  when  the  term 
,was  first  applied  or  who  originated  it. 
I  Mr.  Punch  on  Aug.  1  proudly  named 
himself  the  author.  He  pointed  to  his 
'As  a  term  of  dis- 


133 

•iu!tc  'Iffforen 
f  loihL,he  hBX  ,0Ve  saietv'  they  may  b 
uiawers  of  the  same  with  buskin*  r, 
'heir  feet  and  legs,  their  hair  tied  be 

*L  the,>  h"1  q°aHUng  °"  thelr  Shoulder*  an, 
|  "7       e,r  hats  adorned  with  white  feather* 

Kndy  mar  ^.a:™d  -"h. Hght 'ca^bSS 


female  regimentals 

Ho  says: 


A.s  the  World  Wags: 


tinction  and  endearment,  Mr.  Punch 
kuggests  'Sammies,'  after  their  uncle." 

Many  object  to  "Sammies."  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  soldiers  themselves  are 
Indignant.  Some  say  the  term  Is  in- 
appropriate because  in  English  counties 
a  "Sammy"  is  a  simpleton,  a  fool.  There 
are  compound  words  with  this  signi- 
fication: Sammy-billy,  Sammy-codlin, 
Sammy-dingle.  Sammy-head,  Sammy- 
noddy,  Sammy-such-egg,  Sammy-daw- 
»cin. 

"Sammy"  in  English  dialect  also 
means  untidy  in  dress,  slovenly  in  gait, 
clammy,  watery,  sodden,  soft,  in  a 
sweaty  state.  The  word  Is  used  for  an 
advantage  given  to  one  in  the  game  of 
leap-frog. 

'  But  in  one  English  county  at  least 
"Sammy"  is  a  term  of  endearment;  a 
"Sammy"  is  a  favorite.  See  Anne  Eliza- 
beth Baker's  "Glossary  of  Northampton- 
shire Words  and  Phrases"  London,  1854) 


have  been  well-meaning  enough.  We 
Can  you  tell  me  the  author  and  the  fdo  not  even  say  that  he  deliberately  Ifl6"'1'"^;"6  V0*?,  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Baker 
rest  of  the  verses,  if  there  are  any,  of  iwe!lt_abl?u\t°  hur'  the  feel,in&s  of  °therii„tw  "-^ay  ■  ■  not  be  allusive  to  the 


Jie  following: 


crows.    But  it  Just  shows  how  easily  a  '"fant  Samuel  in  Scripture?  Hartshor 


man  may  become  tho  cause  of  offence, 
land  his  works  the  Incentive  to  de- 
moralization.   That  the  tomtit  knew  the 


ne 


and  Halhwell  give  'Sammy,  a  fool.'  but 
It  is  never  so  used  wi.th  us,  though  the 
one  term  has  sometimes  an  affinity  to 


■  —     -™.»  — ~  .r   '  '  —      —  —  —       >  .  I   r  —  -  ■ —  I  1  1  CV  \,  A^KJIH 

s  precise  character;  and,  I  »vnen  it  is  soft  and  will  not  grind  freely 
,  it  had  no  right  to  build  al 's  said  to  be  "sammy." 


I      Oh  lovely  day!  refuse  to  go, 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  go. 

Oh  lovely  day,  long  to  remember,  ■  — ~  ~    -    <wu„ 

Oh  lovely  day  in  sweet  September.  dead  crow  was  not  a  tree  stump  or  a  ln®  other;  a  favorite  child  is  often  so  in- 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  quoted  cor-   cavity  of  a  proper  sort  may  be  accepted  Judiciously  indulged,  that  it  is  not  in- 

pectly.                           M.  A.  CRANE.  |as  quite  certain.    If  not  actually  aware ;  frequently  said,  'You'll  make  a  fool  of 

Bridgewater.  of  It,  the  bird  has  a  very  shrewd  sus- ;  at  child.' "   The  author  adds  that  corn 

  ni  r*irm     nf    i         nrpeisA     r*Via  rn  ftftr  •     onrl   I  Wildl  it  IS  S  ~ 

The  Split  Infinitive. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Syntax"  is  surely  wrong  In  the  Her- 
ald of  Aug.  11.  He  quotes  the  sentence, 
I  "The  directors  decided  to  more  than 
double  the  carry-forward,"  and  asserts 
that  there  is  no  split  infinitive  here; 
that  the  verb  "do"  is  understood.  There 
is.  however,  no  need  of  this  at  all.  The 
verb  Is  "double"  and  is  expressed.  All 
jthe  dictionaries,  so  far  as  we  can  find, 
give  "double"  as  a  verb  In  good  use 


'picion   of  its 
this  being  so, 
nest  in  it,  or  lay  eggs  in  it.    Little  birds 
should  be  taught  to  respect  big  ones." 

This  farmer  outraged  the  feelings  of 
the  black  republic  in  the  neighboring 
elms.  "Every  rook  in  it  must  feel  hurt 
by  the  shameless  exposure  of  a  rela- 
tive's corpse;  and  for  such  a  purpose, 
too!— to  frighten  away  all  others  of  its 
kind!"  Birds  of  other  species  might 
view  the  dead  things  with  other  feelings. 
"Some  will  affect  to  deplore  the  demise 
of  an  ancestor,  just  as  the  ape  passing 
through  a  graveyard  assured  the  ass  he 


good  use. 

The  validity  of  our  contention  will  ap-  lwas  unable  to  repress  his  tears 

pear  clearly,  If  for  "double'1  we  sub-  |°thers  will  civilly  regret  the  loss  .  of 

stitute  the  equivalent  verb  "duplicate  "  an  acquaintance,  one  of  those,  they  will 

The  sentence  will  then  stand,  "The  di-  say'  that  had  his  faults,  but  whose  heart 

rectors  decided  to  more  than  duplicate  was>  after  all.  in  the  right  place.  A  few 

f  hp    Mprv.fnrm'tr^           T#-    —.til    1   will     /loplai'A    *  li  si  t     it     'ofipvorl     liim     ,-ifrVit  ' 


the  carry-forward."  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  how  bungling  anO  needless 
Would  be  the  interpolation  which  "Syn- 
Itax"  suggests.  The  sentence  cited  fur- 
nishes a  plain  case  of  split  infinitive 
If  there  ever  was  one.  VIATOR  ' 

|  Cent.  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 
j  It  is  still  warm  weather  for  splitting 
[infinitives.  Let  us  wait  until  October 
jat  least,  when  a  few  pints  of  brown 
I  October  ale  will  be  refreshing  after 
I  work  with  the  axe.— Ed. 


will  declare  that  it  'served  him  right, 
and— scandalously  reminding  each  other 
of  the  deceased  fowl's  failings  of  temper 
or  conduct— express  their  astonishment 
at  his  not  having  come  to  a  bad  end 
long  ago.  Tho  oldest  Inhabitant  will,  of 
course,  have  his  say,  and  if  there  is  a 
Struldbrug  in  the  company,  he  Kill  vow 
that  he.  always  'told  him  so.'  " 

No  doubt  men  will  have  their  little 
say  at  the  Porphyry  in  like  manner 
when  they  learn  from  the  black-bor- 
dered announcement  on  the  board  that 
their  fellow-member,  Ferguson,  will  no 
longer  snooze  in  his  accustomed  seat, 
or  chatter,  argue,  contradict,  or  even 
ring  the  bell  for  a  pewter  of  malt  liquor 
or  a  glass  of  fire-water. 


Cheap  and   

|  As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  have  been  told  by  some  old-time 
[ladies  that  the  weed  so  tormenting  often 
found  in  gardens  and  much  despised 
caned  "pursley"  generally,  but  I  believe 
I  rightly  to  be  "parselane,"  Is  very  good 
jeating,  when  boiled  as  spinach  is,  and 
.chopped,  with  seasoning  of  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt.  First  cut  off  the  root  I  It 
seems  even  the  poorest  person  living  in 
the  country  might  find  plenty  of  this 
even  by  the„roadside,  and  it  would  be  a 
lhe'P-       t  L.  S.  S. 

Nahant. 

Then  there  is  butterfly  weed  or  pleu- 
risy root.  The  Indians  obtained  sugar 
tfrom  its  flowers.  They  boiled  the  young 
seed-pods  and  ate  them  with  buffalo 
meat.  No  doubt  the  pods  would  go  well 
iwith  corned  beef,  or  they  might  be  eaten 
,as  a  solo  vegetable.  This  Ascleplas 
fcuberosa  belongs  to  the  milkweed  fam- 
ply,  6ne  of  the  first  families  of  my  vil- 
lage.— Ed.  '   . 

".Squire  Silchester's  Whim,"  a  fan- 
tastical romance  by  Mortimer  Collins,  ' 
was  published  in  1ST3.  A  balloon  de--;, 
scends  on  a  paddock  just  beyond  the  i- 
Squire's  lawn,  to  further  Walter  Nu-  e, 
gent's  rascally  plan.  The  following  dia-i* 
logue  is  interesting  today: 

"I  do  believe  that  balloon  is  coming r 

_       ..  now  by  lawyers  and  journalists,  should, 

down  here.  Papa,    said  Silvia.  v.  ,   j  .. 

.» I  Perhaps,  be  ranked  among  words  that 

"Very  impertinent,"  said  the  Squire.  ■  „,«,  .        *  ™_ 

.  ,  «'  are  not  words.    Those  who  use  it  seem 

"They  are  trespassing  already.    They  ft 


Lincoln's  Tonic. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  quiet  the  fears  of  the  timid  in 
these  troublous  times  let  me  quote  from 
a  speech  of  Lincoln's1  delivered  in  Illi-* 
nols  during  our  civil  war.  "All  the 
armies  of  Asia.  Europe  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the 
earth  (our  own  excepted)  in  their  mili- 
tary chests,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  com- 
mander, could  not  by  force  take  a  drink 
from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a  thousan3 


„.?  >  f  names  S'ven  at  baptism  are  ap- 
plied to  foolish  persons:  as  "Silly  Billy  " 
Tommy,"  "Soft-Tommy."  In  the  court 
scene  toward  the  end  of  Charles  Reade's 
J e7„Hard  Cash"  (or  "Hard  Cash"  as 
the  title  runs  in  later  editions),  a  wit- 
ness introduces  the  term  "Soft-Tommy" 
with  amusing  and  dramatic  effect 

borne  one  asked  not  long  ago  the 
R.'iH^  °f  ,  ::Tomn,y"  as.  applied  to  a 
Bntish  soldier.  Those  answering  went 
far  astray.  "Tommy'.'  ia  merely  a 
shortening  of  Tommy  Atkins,  and 
Thomas  Atkins  was  tor  years  the  name 
given  in  attestation  and  other  forms  to 
the  British  soldier.  Surely  many  of  us 
remember  the  song  with  its  stirring 
chorus  sung  vociferously  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  English  musical  com- 
edy by  an  English  company  visiting 
Boston.  Was  the  singer  Mr.  John 
Coates  or  Mr.  Coppln?  Scrap-books 
and  newspaper  files  are  not -"at  hand 
where  we  write. 

Let  this  be  noted:  Englishmen  have 
objected  strongly  to  "Tommy."  We 
quote  from  Wyndham's  "Queen's  Ser- 
vice" (1899):  "I  hate  the  term  Tommy 
AUdns.  It  is  an  impertinence  and  the 
expression  of  the  shop-boy.  ' 


The  Prussian  Fist. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  has  published 
an  article  by  the  late  Henry  James  in 
which  he  portrayed  his  feelings  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  This 
sentence  should  be  remembered:  "It 
would  have  been  hard  really  to  give  the 
measure  «  one's  dismay  at  the  awful 
proposition  of  a  world  squeezed  to- 
gether in  the  huge  Prussian  fist  and 
with  the  variety  and 


long   bayonets,    without  t 
cumbrance  of  ewords  or  shoulder  belts 
I  make  no  doubt  but  many  young  ladle" 

«l«-8T  faShl0n  wil1  undertake  t 

raise  the  companies  at  their  own  en- 
Pense  provided  they  like  their  colon?. 
;   inlin^     '^ale  brigade,  properly  disci- 
plined and  accoutred,  would  not    1  am 
uTLd:d;,bt?fraW  t0  char*e  a  "urner 
woS,m ?il    1  the  enemy'  over  whom  they 
.would  have  a  manifest  advantage;  for  if 
to   fElT    l°»u  ^thians  were  ashame(J 
*  vad^   L     th   the   Amazons.    who  ,n- 
Itnu?  ,1         ,8UreIy  the  Fren<*.  who 
Pique   themselves  on   their  sensibility 
and  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  would  not 

of  female  warriors,  arrayed  in  all  th« 
(Charms  of  youth  and  beauty  "  ' 
North  Scituate.  BOMBIT4NS  ! 

THE  WAR  AND  CONCERTS 

The  season  of  concerts  will  soon 
begin.    The  press  agents  are  already 
waxing  passionate.     The  "artists" 
are  already  through  them  address- 
ing the  public.    Foreigners  are  ex-i 
pressing  their  love  for  this  country 
and    praising    the  discriminative, 
taste  of  American  audiences.  Now' 
-  that  the  United  States  is  at  war 
with   Germany,   what  will   be  the 
attitude  of  these  audiences  towards 
German  and  Austrian  singers,  fid- 
dlers, pianists?    Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian musicians  seldom,  if  ever, 
visit  us. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London 
(recently  protested  against  the  ac-| 
Iceptance  of  second-rate  works  and 
second-rate  musicians  simply  be-| 
Icause  they  were  German.  The  pro- 
test was  answered  by  an  English- 
iman  denying  the  statement  that 
isecond-rate  German  compositions 
and  concert-folk  were  accepted  and 
encouraged;  but  he  named  several 
singers  worthy  of  acceptance,  and 
lamong  them  was  a  woman,  who  dur- 
jing  her  last  visit  in  Boston,  was 
Malignant  in  the  open  expression 
of  her  hatred  of  America  and  Great 
iBritain. 

Americans  are  a  tolerant  people,! 
too  tolerant  at  this  time.  Witness  J 
their  indifference  towards  soap-box  f3 
[orators,  shouting  forth  threatenings 
and  slaughter,  abusing  all  govern- 
ments, raging  against  law,  order 
(and  the  liberty  that  is  not  anarchy.'^ 
The  American  says  that  it  is  better|j 
these  men  should  have  their  little S 
hour;  their  sputtering  is  a  safetyH 
valve;  free  speech  should  not  bel 
muzzled.  (Civic  authorities  in  NewB 
York  have  taken  a  contrary  view.)  H 
Will  Americans  be  equally  tolerantfl 
towards  German  and  Austrian* 
(musicians    who    look    upon  thisH 

Eountry    only    as    Tom  Tiddler'sS 
round  on  which  they  can  pick  up  | 
j;old  and  silver?.    Musicians  yrho 
have  constantly,  some  ia  private, 
some  even  in  public,  sneered  at  this  '3 
"land   of   dollars";    who   rejoiced  M 
over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania! 
and  encouraged  every  effort  of  Ger-; 
man  propagandise. 

No  one  blames  a  German  musician  ' 


years." 
Boston. 


J.  D.  K. 


"Proven." 
As  the  World  Wags: 
I    I  have  noted  recently  in  this  columr 
a  refereiiw  to  Richard  Grant  White  a.1 
an  authority  on  words- «wsd_4helr  uses 
It  gave  me  pleasure  as  I  had  come~tb 
fear  he  was  no  longer  consulted.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  he 
says  about  "proven.'' 
"Proven,    which    Is    frequently  used 


ignore  the  important  fact  that  the  air^; 
above  my  manor  is  as  much  mine  as  the  *' 
earth  beneath." 

"Ah,  if  balloons  should  become  gen- 
eral," said  Simonet,  "that  considera- 
tion would  generate  lawsuits.  You  would 


to  think  that  it  means  something  more 
or  other  than  the  word  for  which  it  is 
a  mere  Lowland  Scotch  and  North  of 
England  provincialism.  'Proved'  is  the 
Past  participle  of  the  verb  'to  prove' 
and  should  be  used  by  all  who  wish  to 
speak  good  English."    Again,  he  says: 


Ue  may  as  well  say  Mary  had  loven  Ration   uniforms.  Goldsmith's 


spontaneity  of  its 
parts  oozing  in  a  steady  trickle,  like  the 

sacred  blood  of  sacrifice,  between  those  ]S0J°urriiug  in  this  country  for  being 

loyal' to  Germany;  but  good  taste 
alone     would      dictate  reticence 
jwhen  American  men  and  women 
|  make  his  existence  in  the  United 
States  not  only  possible  but  lucra- 
tive.   Wjll  the  good-natured  AmerJ- 
can  continue  to  applaud  equally  the 
(decently  behaved  foreigner  and  the 
| one  that  bites  the  hand  that  feeds? 

And  there  are  others  before  thej 
public,  native  born  American  menE 
and  women,  who  by  reason  ofl 
student  years  in  Germany,  or  through  f 
present  association  with  violenti 
German  colleagues,  out-German  the? 


Goldsmith  and  Amazons. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  a  while  ago  had  a  half- 
column  of  interesting  remarks  on  the 
eubject  of  female  regiments,  during  the 
course  of  which  several  names  of  pass- 
ing great  renown  were  mentioned.  To 
this  article  one  might  add  that  excel- 
lent essay  of  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(number  X  in  the  Miscellaneous  Series), 
telling  of  many  fair  warriors  of  hlsS 
acquaintance  together  with  those  of- 
antiquity.  The  writer  had  himself 
"had   the  honor  to  drink  with   Anne  i  n 

Cassler,  alias  Mother  Wade,  who  had  Uenna«S  in  their  denunciation  of 
distinguished  herself  among  the  Buc-  !  °ur  government  and  mock  the  ideals 
^un^ho^^  ^ates  to  war. 

."   He  had  "likewise  conversed     ortunately  these  copperheads  are 


kept 
Jamaica 

with  Moll  Davis,  who  had  served  as  "a 
dragoon  in  all  Queen  Anne's  wars." 
The  doctor  made  some  very  elaborate 
Plans  for  a  band  of  women  soldiers  to 
reduce  the  preponderance  of  females 
in  England  after  the  gruelling  wars  of 
the  ISth  century.  He  even  considered 
clothing.  Now,  according  to  all  reports, 
the  new  Russian  command  wears  regu- 

idea  of 


for    them    the  greater 


few;  but 
shame. 

■  The  sixth  volume  of  the  Art  of  Music 
published  by  the  National  Society  o 
Music,  New  York,  treats  of  Choral  an. 
Church  Music.  Rcssiter  Gleason  Cote  I 
the  editor.  He  makes  grateful  acknowl 
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I  edgment  to  Frederick  TC  Martens,  xxt 
I  Reginald  L.  McAU  (the  chapter  on  the 
I  history  of  the  organ)  and  to  Wilhelm 
IMiddelschulte  for  critical  suggestions. 
1  "especially  on  the  organ  works  of  Bach. 
jWidor  and  Reger.''  Mr.  Colo  also  thanks 
ibis  wife  for  gathering  and  verifying  his- 

torir.il  material. 
|  Frank  Damrosch  is  the  author  of  the 
I  Introduction.  He  begins  by  quoting 
I  Scripture,  "like  any  learned  clerk."  find- 
ling  that  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
/host  praising  God  typifies  the  mission  of 
:j  choral  singing,  which  he  believes  was 
■practised  in  very  early  times  in  the 
(lorude  form  of  singing  or  chanting  in 
ilnnlson.  The  main  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  choral  song  are  the  church 
land  folk  song.  He  draws  a  pretty  pic- 
f  ture  of  folk  song  in  a  Russian  village, 
I  discusses  Hie  various  choral  organiza- 
tions in  this  country,  not  forgetting  thai 


The  Bibliography  should  surely  have 
included  Grenet's  life  of  Palestrlna.  the 
Abbe  Balnl's  life  of  Palestrlna,  Winter- 
fleld's  "Johannes  Gabriell"  and  "Evan- 
gellsche  Kirchengesang,"  and  the  monu- 
mental work  of  Dom  Bedos  de  Celles, 
"L'Art  du  facteur  d'orgues." 


follows:    I.,    The    Classical   Period  of 
|  Pianoforte    Music    (Keyboard  Instru- 
lts  and  the  Development  of  Keyboard ' 


[■cout  ijiszc  are  singularly  unsympa- 
thetic and  at  times  wantonly  unjust. 
"His  great  resources  still  remain— speed 

.  ,  :hnic  ■  The  Golden  Age  of  Harpsi-  I    aJldf  noise-    He  c&vf  do  no  more  thttn 

chord  Music;  The  Development  of  the i  ' 
Piano  Sonata;  Hadyn,  Mozart  and  Bee- 


The  seventh  volume  "Pianoforte  and 
chamber  music  are  by  Edward  Kilenyl. 
Hall.  The  chapters  on  violin  music  be- 
fore Corelli  and  the  beginnings  of 
Ohamber  music  are  by  Edward  Kilenyl. 

Harold  Bauer  has  written  an  intro- 
duction that  may  well  excite  wide- 
spread discussion.  He  would  find  it 
difficult  to  give  a  precise  definition  of 
modern  chamber  music.  "In  general  It 
Is  music  which  Is  fine  rather  than  broad, 
or  in  which,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a 
■wealth  of  detail  which  can  be  followed 
and  appreciated  only  in  a  relatively 
small  room.  It  Is  not,  on  the  whole, 
brilliantly  colored,  like  orchestral  music. 
The  string  quartet,  for  example,  is  con- 


spicuously     monochrome.        Nor  is 
JPeople's  Singing  Classes  and  the  People's!  chamber    music  associated    with  the 
llfiChoral  Union  of  New  York,  and  at  the;  drama,  with  ritual,  pageantry,  or  dis- 
!  I  1  end  speaks  in  behalf  of  choral  singing  as'  play,  as  are  the  opera  and  the  mass.  It 
I    »    "community  asset."     He   sees    and   is— to  use  a  well  worn  term— very  nearly 
1 1  I  hears   civic   choruses    celebrating   na-  always  absolute  music,  and,  as  such, 
I  Itlonal  holidays,  festivities  commemorat-i  must  be  not  only  perfect  in  detail,  but 
!     lng  great  events,   honoring  a   famous  beautiful  in  proportion  and  line,  If  it 
flNman.   These  choruses  would  be  "a  tru6[  is  to  be  effective." 

|  people's  voice  expressing  a  people's  emo-  Edward  MacDowell's  definition  was 
j|«tlons,  aspirations  and  Ideals."  Was  it  shorter.  He  once  said  to  us  that  cham- 
(palRuskln  who,  with  huge  choruses  In,  oer  music  for  string  quartet  resembled 
||jfcjninrl.   spoke  of   "the   roar   of   multl-  cold  veal. 

,/tudlnous  mediocrity."  ,    Although    some    composers,  notably 

fi Jiff  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts :  Beethoven  and  Liszt,  demanded  of  the 
U  IfChoral  Music  of  the  middle  Ages,  the,  pjano  the  power  of  the  orchestra,  the 
H  STCantata  and  Other  Short  Forms,  the  mass  of  piano  music  remains  chamber 
MiJ  Oratorio  and  the  Mass,  Modern  Choral  l;  music.  As  piano  style  must  be  perfectly 
if  it!  Music,  the  Organ  and  Its  Music.  finished  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  the  piano 

Jill  The  pages  that  treat  of  the  develop-  itself  sounds  best  in  a  small  hall.  "In 
llHtnent  of  choral  singing  from  the  muslcia  large  one  its  worst  characteristics  are 


Of  the  early  and  mediaeval  church  and 
the  early  secular  music  are  valuable  by 
reason  of  the  historical  matter,  and  they 
are  written  in  so  clear  and  so  agreeable 
a  manner  that  they  are  interesting  to 
[layman  and  student  alike.    When  it 


Jiki  f>  to  come  all  too  clearly  to  the  sur 
face.  *  *  •  To  regard  it  as  an  instru- 
ment suited  primarily  to  big  and 
grandiose  effects  is  grievously  to  mis- 
understand it,  and  is  likely,  further- 
more, ,  to  make  one  overlook  the  pos- 


oomes  to  the  critical  portion  of  theleibilities  of  tone  color,  which,  though 


work,  one  might  ask  if  undue  attention 
had  not  been  paid  to  works  that  are 
'hopelessly  dead.    Ono  might  differ  In 
I  some  instances  from  the  judgments  pro- 
pounced. 

,  The  importance  of  the  singing  school 
tt  St  Gall  Is  recognized  (pp.  13-15),  but 
there  is  no  reference  in  the  text  or  in 
I  the  Bibliography  to  Schublger's  tmpor- 
!  tant  work,  "Die  Saengerschule  St. 
Gallens." 


often  denied  it,,  it  none  the  less  pos- 
sesses." 

Mr.  Bauer  then  inquires  into  thej. 
ifieans  of  coloring  tone  when  the.  Diane1 
Is  an  instrument  of  percussion.  Thesel 
pages,  though  few,  are  valuable,  ana 
should  set  many  public  pianists  and  all: 
piano  pupils  a-thinking.  The  study  of 
touch  and  tone  upon  the  piano  is  the 
study  of  the  combination  and  the  con-, 
trol  of  two  elements  of  sound;  the  sound 


Discussing    Cesar    Frauck's      Beati-  resuiting  ,from  the  blows  of  hammers 
hides,"  the  author  speaks  of  the  skilful  upQn  tau(.  metaI  strings,  whose  vibra- 
I  handling  of  the  orchestra  in  illustrating  t(on  js  muaicai;  the  aull  and  unmusical 
the  dramatic  meaning  of  the  text.  "His  sound  or  the  blow  that  caused  this  vl-; , 
Batan,  as  the  archlnspirer  of  all  strif,e  bration;  for  a  trained  ear,  says  Mr.li- 
and  discord,  appears  as  a  figure  of  Mll-j  Bauer,  will  detect  "not  only  the  thud  I 
tonic  grandeur."     The  mystically  re-  of  the  hammer  against  the  string,  buti 
.llgious  expression  In  "The  Beatitudes     that  of  tne  finger  against  the  key,  and  I 
J  cannot  be  overrralsed,  but  It  was  not  that  of  the  key  ,igeif  upon  its  base." 
In  Franck's  pure,  simple  and  devout)    Now  the  pianist  has  little  control  over  I 


[nature  to  express  in  music  the  power 
and  the  works  of  evil.  Whenever  in  this 
-  oratorio  he  deals  with  Satan,  the  music 


the  musical  sounds.  He  cannot  swell1 
and  diminish  a  tone.  "He  has  to  make 
his  efforts  with  a  volume  of  sounds 
toliorobastic  and  singularly  Ineffective,]  which  has  been  aptly  said  to  be  ever" 
music  that  reminds  one  of  Meyerbeer  at  vanishing."  He  may.  however,  cut  the 
fcts  worst  So,  too,  in  Franck's  sym-l  sounds  short  by  allowing  the  damper  to; 
phonic  poem  "Le  Chasseur  Maudit"  thel  fall  instantaneously  on  the  strings;  hei 
demoniacal  portion  of  the  poem  is  la- 1  may  prolong  a  chord  by  the  use  of  thej 
bored,  weak,  tame.  i  sustaining  pedal.    Then  the  skilful  use| 

It  Is  stated  (page  301)  that  Benoit's  of  the  pedal  affects  somewhat  the  color 
style  was  influenced  now  by  Franck.l  of  the  sounds.  All  differences  in  timbre 
now  by  Schumann  and  the  later  Ger-j  depend  on  overtones.  Some  may  be  sup- 
mans  but  Benoit's  chief  choral  work,  pressed,  others  brought  out  by  empha- 
"Lucl'fer"  is  dated  1865,  before  Franck  sizing  a  note  here  and  there,  and  by 
was  well  known  before  ho  had  shaped  slighting  others.  The  pianist's  atten 
his  own  style. 


In  the  account  of  Bach's  B  minor 
I  mass  nothing  is  said  about  the  compos- 
er's olympian  indifference  in  including 
pages  of  music  that  were  written  ongi- 
'  nally  for  other  and  widely  different 
texts,  an  indifference  as  great  as  that 
displayed  by  Handel  and  Rossini. 

Cherubinl's   D   minor   mass.  There 
should  have  been  mention  of  the  re- 
jmarkable  treatment  of  the  "Cruciflxus. 

Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  Is  duly  cen- 
Isured  in  the  conventional  and  expected 


lion  is  thus  directed  to  the  after-sounds; 
of  the  instrument.    "He  is  interested, 
not  in  the  sharp,  clear  beginning  of  the 
sound,  but  In  what  follows  it.   He  finds 
In  the  very  deficiencies  of  the  instru- 
ment   possibilities    of    great  musical 
beauty.   It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
then,  that  the  secret  of  a  beautiful  orj 
sympathetic  touch,  which  has  long  been! 
considered  to  be  hidden  in  the  method  of 
striking  the  keys,  may  be  found  quite  | 
as  much  in  the  treatment  of  sounds  1 


after  the  keys  have  been  struck.   It  is 

Tft  ".Hh*  %S  I  whXro^eWdtyhaCmuscyulanr°  training  of  \ 

°US         ut'wha!  isatobaerisaldPo0f   the  hands;  for  a  great  part  of  such  I 

training  is  concerned  only  with  the 
actual  striking  of  the  keys."  The  un- 
musical sounds  are  not  valueless.  They 
emphasize  rhythm  in  vigorous  music. 
"But  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  piano 
music  is  not  In  this  vigorous  vein,  but 
rather  in  a  vein  of  softer,  more  Im- 
aginative beauty,'  the  pianist  must  con- 
stantly study  how  to  subject  these  un- 
musical  sounds   to   the   after'  sounds 


Peccatis.' 

[the  beautiful  and  religious  'Quando 
[corpus"?  There  is  no  mention  whatever 
|cf  Rossini's  mass,  with  the  noble  dou- 
Ible  fugue  that  excited  the  admiration 
iot  August  Haupt  and  other  German 
Spedagogues;  with  its  superb  "O  Salu- 
Karls."  Gounod's  mass  for  the  orpheo- 
Bolsts  Is  not  even  named, 
f  When  it  comes  to  Verdi's  Requiem  the 

[sneer  of  Buelow  is  recoiled.  but  th«£fi  which  fonow  them.  In  this  study  he 
lis  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  after  o 
Sward  humbled  himself  In  dust  and  ashes.,  niavlne  " 

[before  the  Italian  master.  Surely  the  ■t^°%>a*™*ho  d,  „  tne  player 
[recantation   should   have   been   noted  i    »       not^aken  lnto  account 

[What  «fM»«'^_ffl«"'*1,wn^  this  harsh  and  unmusical  accompani- 
|(page  343)  that  the  ^">XJ?ion  of  ment  of  noises.  The  player  who  can 
[seldom  given?   There  ,s  no  mention  of   make  he  )n  Us_ 

|Verd./s  four  great    sacred  P^es.  mysterious  vibrations  of 

is  7^«li°,  '^^^"^nclucfed   its  after  sounds,  has  come  to  recognize 


sextet.  "Transfigured  Night 
in  the  list  of  choral  music,  a  sextet  for 
things,  "which,  although  not  a  choral 
work,    Is    conceived    chorally    for  the 


and  subdue  those  noises  which  too  often 
interrupt  and  obscure  them." 

Pianists  labor  under  certain  disad- 
vantages.    The   piano  cannot  sustain 


strings.  '  .  h.,nP„  Fnn-t  tone;  Its  tones  are  inevitably  marred 

Incense  is  again  burned  berore  ttan-ra        »  *  .    .  , 

me™       ,.>,„',.  u-howam"  ex-rite*   more  or  less,  by  unmusical  noises  but 

Caljdon  „,.„-_  mufiip  in    Mozart,  Schumann,   Schubert,  Chopin, 

te^^^^?^U1taf5    Brahms,   and   Debussy-a.most  unfai.- 

mUS!C  WUA^s\^arii!f  ^Vwhtrthe 
-omo  r.«ie  r 497^  the  name  of  Georee    music.     It  is  a  quality  of  which  the 

WmamWaZ  Ista  the  list  of  prom"!  Player  who  wishes  not  only  to  interpret 

L»ent  American  organists;  the  names  of  erea}  muai^'  but  alf°  lt0Lwlnt  wl*at  thtr,6 

Samuel  P.  Warren  and  S.  B.  Whitney  is  °f  Benmne  musical  beauty  from  his 

•.«^^^k_^^^^^^M,i___      '  I  instrument,  should  ever  be  mindful." 


thoven;  Piano  Music  at  the  Time  of 
Beethoven).  II.  The  Romantic  Period 
of  Piano  Music  (Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms ;  Chopin  ;  Herz,  Thal- 
berg  and  Liszt);  III.,  Modern  Piano 
Music  (Imitators  and  Nationalists; 
Modern  French  Piano  Music)  ;  IV., 
Violin  Music  (Early  Violin  Music  and 
the  Development  of  Violin  Technic;  Vio- 
lin Composers  in  the  18th  Century  ;  Vio- 
lin Music  in  the  19th  Century)  ;  V„ 
Chamber  Music  (The  Beginnings  of 
Chamber  Music ;  The  First  Period  of 
ihe  String  Quartet ;  The  String  Quartet^ 
Beethoven ;  The  String  Ensemble  Since 
Beethoven ;  The  Piano  and  Other  Instru- 
ment'; in  Chamber  Music. 

This  is  an  engrossing  volume.  Lot- 
us hope  this  and  several  other  volumes] 
of  the  series  may  be  sold  separately! 
Old  and  familiar  matter  is  treated  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  fresh.  Especially) 
interesting  in  the  early  chapters  are  the! 
pages  given  to  Chambonnieres.  Do-j 
menlco  Scarlatti  and  the  great  CouperinJ 
Of  the  last  named  the  writer  says:] 
"The  countless  'agremens'  are  morel 
than  an  external  feature  of  his  music.l 
and  of  other  music  of  his  time.  Thel 
analogies  which  have  often  been  drawn] 
between  them  and  the  formal  super- 1 
flcllities  of  court  life  under  the  great 
Louis  are  in  the  main  false.  Both 
Couperin  and  Emanuel  Bach,  a  man  of 
perhaps  less  sensitive,  certainly  of  less! 
elegant,  taste,  regarded  them  as  of 
vital  importance.  Even  the  learned 
Kuhnau,  who  can  hardly  be  called  a 
stylist  at  all,  considered  them  the  sugari 
of  his  fruit.  *  ♦  *  Whatever  subtlety! 
of  expression  the  dry-toned  instrument 
was  capable  of  found  life  only  in  the 
'agremens.'  We  cannot  judge  of  the 
need  of  them  nor  of  their  peculiar  beau- 
ties by  the  sound  of  them  on  the  mod- 
ern piano,  even  under  the  lightest  fin- 
gers. It  is  open  to  question  whether 
any  but  a  few  of  them  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  porformance  of  Couperln'sj 
works,  now  that  the  instrument,  the 
shortcomings  of  which  they  were  in- 1 
tended  to  supplement,  has  been  ban-  i 
ished  In  general  from  the  concert  i 
stage." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  In  the  pages 
about  Scarlatti  the  impertinent  changes : 
made  by  Buelow  in  his  "arrangements"  j 
are  not  censured. 

There  is  a  long  consideration  of  J.  S.  i 
Bach's  music  for  the  piano.  Couperln's, 
music  is  not  sufficiently  known:  "The! 
lack  is  in  the  race  of  musicians  and  of 
men  who  have  lost  the  art  of  playing  it 
and  the  simplicity  of  attentive  listen-, 
ing."    Bach's  music  suffers  somewhati 
from  the  same  lack.   It  is  amazing  howl 
it  has  withstood  the  hammering  of  the 
countless  pupils.   "Clementl  and  Caerny  , 
are   being  pounded   Into  insensibility; 
Cramar,  despite  the  recommendations  of 
Beethoven,  is  breathing  his  last;  Mos- 
chilcs.  Dohler"  (sic;  the  "o"  should  be 
modified),  "Kalkbrenner,  and  a  host  of 
others  are  laid  to  rest.    But  here  comes 
Bach,  bobbing  up  In  our  midst,  seeming 
to  say:  'Hit  me!  Hit  me  as  hard  as  you 
like  and  still  I'll  sing.   And  when  you ' 
know  me  as  well  as  I  know  you,  you'll ' 
know  how  to  play  the  piano.'  So  Bach 
has  been.  Is,  and  will  be  Introduced  to  | 
young  people.   He  inspires  love,  or  hate, 
or  fear— a  triple  claim  to  remembrance."  , 

Scant  Justice  is  done  to  Handel  by  the  i 
editor.  More  might  have  been  said  about ; 
Jean  Schobert,  for  the  writer  is  evident- 1 
ly  acquainted  with  Wyzewa's  and  Saint- 
Folx's  researches.  Albertl,  who  has  long, 
been  reproached  for  the  bass  named  af- 
ter him,  is  put  on  a  pedestal.  There  is  a  I 
fine  appreciation  of  Mozart's  music  for' 
the  piano.    "There  Is  nothing  labored, 
nothing   symbolic;    and   It   is  almost 
uniquely  beautiful.     Surely,  as  far  as 
piano  "music  is  concerned  we  shall  wait 
nearly  half  a  century  before  that  ab- 
stract grace  again  appears,  this  time  in  I 
the  works  of  Frederic  Chopin."    The  re- 1 
marks  about  Mozart's  music  requiring 
a    "close    legato    mrfnner   of  playing 
would  not  please  Salnt-Saens,  who,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Mozart's 
Sonatas,  has  decided  views  of  his  own, 
opposite  the  traditional  ones. 

The  writer  says  what  he  is  expected 
to  say  about  the  "grandeur  and  nobil- 
ity" of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  Weber  is 
treated  at  length  and  even  the  program, 
of  the  "Konzertstueck"  Is  printed  in 
full.  There  is  discrimination  In  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  Schubert.  After 
Beethoven  had  finished  with  the  sonata, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  with 
It.  In  fact  the  writer  suggests  that 
Beethoven  was  related  materially  only 
to  what  came  before  him;  that  he  died 
without  musical  heir.    He  is  eplgram- 


rify  or  stupefy."    At  the  end  the 

Question  is  raised:  "Is  Liszt  a  radical 
or  a  reactionary?"  Tlr\s  a  pity  that  Liszt 
was  not  assigned  to  Mr.  James  Huneker. 
Grieg  and  the  Russians  are  rather 
hastily  dismissed.  MacDowell  has  about 
half  a  page.  Cyril  Scott  has  a  couple  of 
lines.  Mr.  Ornsteln  Is  not  mentioned 
and  other  radicals  are  ignored. 

Alkan  has  three  pages.   Perhaps  they 
Will  call  the  attention  of  pianists  to 
this  strange  man,  known,  however,  to 
Messrs.  Bauer,  Ganz  and  a  few  others. ! 
We  are  sorry  to  Bee  the  writer  per- 
plexed by  some  of  Alkan's  titles.  Thus 
he   wonders   at   "Fais   dodo,"    "Salut,  i 
centre  du  pauvre,"   "Nelge  et  lave."  [ 
Lovers  of  Franck.  Debussy,  Ravel  wlllf 
applaud  the  10th  chapter.    Chabrler  de- 
serves more  than  one  line. 

The  writer  concludes:  "Into  the|! 
hands  of  Claude  Debussy  we  give  the 
art  of  writing  for  the  piano.  His  is  thel 
wisest  and  most  sensitive  touch  to  mold!' 
It  since  the  day  of  Chopin.  Whatever]" 
the  music  he  writes  may  be,  It  has  con-| 
ferred  upon  the  instrument  once  more) 
the  infinite  blessing  of  a  proper  speech,  i 
He  has  once  more  saved  It  from  a  con-i 
fusion  of  thumps  and  roars.  Bach.l 
Chopin,  Debussy:  It  Is  a  strange  trio,! 
set  apart  from  other  composers  be-L 
cause  to  them  the  piano  made  audlblek 
its  secret  voice,  a  voice  of  fading  after- 1 
sounds.  •  *  •  To  Bach.  Chopin  and! 
Debussy  this  instrument  revealed  itself | 
and  showed  a  secret  beauty  that  Is  all [- 
its  own." 


In  this  section  concerning  the  violin 
and  violin  music,  the  history  of  the  In- 
strument Is  traced  and  there  are  short 
sketches  of  the  leading  violinists  of  the 
centuries.  -  Nothing  Is  said  about  Paga- 
nlnl's  emotional  power;  much  about  his 
"colossal  and  special"  technic.    "On  the 

A  whole,  the  technic  of  violin  playing  has 
hardly  advanced  beyond  Paganint.  Prac 
tlcally  little  or  no  advance  has  been 
possible.  But  undoubtedly  this  once 
miraculous  technic  is  now  within  the 
grasp  of  all  the  great  virtuosi  of  the 

(Present  day.    "Chamber  music  is  dis- 
cussed with  analyses  of  various  works, 
from  those  of  Haydn  to  those  of  Franck, 
from  those  of  Boccherinl  to  those  ofj 
Schoenberg.   There  is  no  mention  of  the  f 
fact  that  Verdi  wrote  a  string  quartet  [ 
and  an  interesting  one.    The  quartet  ofl 
Grieg  that  was  long  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  hide-bound  pedant  casts  dismay 
into  the  breast  of  the  writer.    All  that 
he  can  find  to  say  of  Gabriel  Faure's 
violin  sonata  is  this:  "There  is  a  sonata! 
for  violin  and  piano  by  Gabriel  Faure, 
op.  13,  which  has  won  favor,  and  which  I 
Saint-Saens  characterized  as  'geniale.'  "  f 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that   the  I 
great  work  of  Louis  Antoine  Vldal,  "Les  f 
Instruments  a  archet,"  Is  not  mentioned  | 
In  the  Bibliography.    We  also  miss  thel 
excellent    "Klavlerschule"    of    Daniel  I 
Gottlob  Tuerk,  and  the  second  volume  | 
of    d'Indy's    treatise    on  composition, 
which  contains  admirable  analyses  of 
many  sonatas.-  Pagnerre's  curious  little  | 
book  on  the  evil  influence  of  the  piano. 
Is  also  missing.  Romain  Rolland's  worth- 
less "Beethoven"  is  included. 


The  eighth   volume.   "The  Orchestra 
and  Orchestral  Music"  was  edited  by 
Benjamin   Lambord.    Richard  Strauss 
furnished  the  introduction,  In  which  he 
traces  two  main  roads  which  the  orches-J 
tra  has  followed  in  Its  development  from 
Handel,  Gluck  and  Haydn  to  Wagner. 
These   roads   he   calls   the  symphonic 
(polyphonic)  and  the  dramatic  (homo- 
phonic).    The  origin  of  the  former  Is 
found  chiefly  in  Haydn's  and  Mozart's 
string  quartets.    Weber  made  new  dis- 
coveries, but  Wagner  synthesized  the! 
two     tendencies.      While  cheerfully1 
acknowledging  the  genius  of  Berlioz  as  a 
writer  for  the  orchestra,  Strauss  thinks! 
he  was  devoid  of  the  polyphonic  sense.) 
The  three  essential  technical  points  that 
are  responsible  for  the  perfection  of  the 
Wagnerian  idea  in  the  orchestra  today 
are  "the  employment  of  a  prodigal  poly-  | 
phonic  style;  the  rich  sonsummatlon  of 
this  style  made  possible  by  the  dlscov-  I 
ery  and  introduction  of  the  valve  horn;] 
the  extension  to  all  the  orchestral  in- 
struments  of  a  virtuoso  technic  pre- 1 
vlously  only  ventured  upon  In  solo'per-l 
formance— an  Innovation  which  Beetho-  I 
ven,  it  should  be  said,  had  already  de- 
manded  in   his   last   string  quartets, 
though  not  in  his  symphonies."  Strauss  I 
Warns   young  composers  against  "de-  ( 
grading  to  the  level  of  a  bungler's  trick 
or  a  child's  toy  the  mighty  sound-phe- 
nomena which  the  genius  of  a  Hector 
Berlioz  and  a  Richard  Wagner  evoked 
from  the'  orchestra  in  order  to  waken 
to   tonal   life   astonishingly  new  and 


great  poetic  thoughts,  sensations  and 
matlc  in  discussing  the  musical  mush  images  of  nature."  The  pupil  should  be- 
of  Mendelssohn,  "a  slave  to  milky  man-    gin  with  string  quartets  which  he  should 


submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  four 
players.  "Should  these  four  good  in- 
strumentalists thereupon  declare  his 
work  practicable  for  their  Instruments, 
'well  rhymed  and  singable,'  then  let  the 
son  of  the  Muse  attempt  the  orchestra. 


nerisms."  The  attack  reminds  one  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  little  picture  of 
Mendelssohn  published  In  the  Savoy. 

There  are  a  few  lines  'aboul^Henselt. 
'but  the  reader  is  not  told  that  Ilenselt 
wrote  a  concerto  which  for  many  years 

was  a  great  concert  piece,  one  in  which  I  the  small  orchestra  first,  by  preference 
Joseffy  shone.  The  rhapsodic  note  is  Otherwise,  let  him  change  his  career." 
struck  when  Brahms  is  the  subject;  ^.t  the  end  Strauss  tells  a  story  about  a 
thus  the  A  major  section  of  op.  117, ,  No.  composer  now  living  who  Introduced  the 
3  Is  "without  a  parallel  in  music.  There  four  Wagnerian  tubas  in  a  comedy  over- 
is  a  fanciful  description  of  Schumann  a  ture.  They  merely  re-enforced  tutti  and 
"Carnaval."  Now  Schumann  put  titles  danced  along  with  the  rest  of  the  brass, 
to  the  separate  pieces  after  he  had  writ-  ln  j|veliest  rhythms.  When  Straussl 
ten  the  music.  Chopin  has  a  chapter  to  asked  him  what  the  gloomy  tubas  were; 
himself  and  he  deserves  the  honor.  The  aoing  there,  the  man,  "otherwise  an  ad-[ 
chapter  includes  passages  of  shrewd  mlrable  and  highly  cultivated  musician."! 
and  at  the  same  time  poetic  apprecia-  repijed:  "But,  I  beg  of  you,  there  are! 
tion.  Henri  Herz  serves  as  a  text  for  tubas  ln  every  ,ar)fe  orche3tra  today,  so 
a  sermon  on  virtuosity.    Thalbeig  is  why  8hould  T  not  make  use  of  thorn) 


Strauss  so^N^Hiii' 
thought   to   himself:     "Ffcr'TMs  man 

there  is  indeed  no  help." 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  deals 

with  the  constituents  of  the  modern 
I  orchestra,  the  history  of  the  orchestra, 
the  perfection  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
art  development  of  the  orchestration. 
On  the  second  page  is  an  old  plan_  of 
th 


[fore*  thereby.    Unfit'  must  be  a  good 

play: 

"These  three  plays  are  excellent  cases 
in  point.  In  "La  Femme  Seule'  (produced 
over  here  by  the  Pioneers)  and  in  'La 
Foe'  (produced  in  English  at  His  Maj- 
esty's, and  in  French  at  Monte  Carlo) 
I  he  has,  of  course,  far  bigger,  deeper. 


sibllities- .  orient ^oWi'L&"n"oW  JJdllJP 

Telegraph. 

I  Last  Sunday  the  Herald  gave  a  ll*t 
of  new  works  to  be  produced  at  the 
Proms"  in  London.  The  Dairy  Tele- 
graph commented  on  the  list-  "It  will 
be  seen  that  most  of  the  new  works  set 
down   for  performance*  belong  to  the 


e  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.    The   more  universally  important  subjects  to  ™tw  o,  musI    of  a  .Ughv  descr,p. 
.  ..  .  .     1      .          .  .......  ,,i    deal    with    than    hi>    had    in    'La   Robe    Hon,  using  that  term    r,f  i_  _~ 


Ideal  with   than  he  had   in   'La  Robe 
ISKerentiyior"^  But    ln    8"cce3s    from  botn 


men  of  this  orchestra  have  been  seated 


.points  of  view  neither  of  them  can  com- 
;  pare  with  it. 


(instruments  are  described  and  there  are 
examples  ln  notation  of  their  use.  The 
examples    are    taken    from   scores   Of  , 

'"Wagner,  Weber,  Tschaikowsky,  Bizet.  I  conflict  of  cold  knowledge  with  bewil- 
I Beethoven,    Dvorak,    Rossini,    Richard  ,dered  and  passionate  ignorance  it  was 

a  fine  technical  achieveemnt — though  to 
some  extent  anticipated  by  'La  Tosca.' 
It  not  only  won  immediate  popularity, 
but  was  actually  effective  in  bringing  to 
light  the  now  reformed  scandal  of  abuse 
of  their  powers  by  French  examining 
magistrates. 


Strauss.   Wagner  is  the  one  chief  repre 
Isented.    There  are  also  pictures  of  in- 
jstruments,  modern,  and  those  of  the 
middle  ages.   The  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  orchestra  from  the  time 
!of  Giovanni  Gabrieli  is  clearly  and  en- 
tertainingly narrated.   There  are  pages 
'on  the  orchestra  as  employed  in  turn 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
(Schumann,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz. 
Liszt,   Wagner,  Strauss,   Debussy  and 
others   of   the   French  Impressionistic 
Ischool.    "While  delicacy    of    tint  and 
j subtlety  of  line  are  its  most  salient 
features,  there  are  many  representative 
pages  of  French  impressionism  that  are 
of  a  broad  virility,  and,  all  in  all,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  nationalistic 
movement  in  France  is  a  most  im- 
portant Influence  in  contemporaneous 
I  art." 

The  remaining  360  odd  pages  are  taken 
tfb  with  a  description  of  orchestral 
music  from  the  time  of  Govanni 
Gabrieli,  *nd  with  analyses  of  Import 


on,  using  that  term,  of  course,  in  no 
disparaging  sense.    Indeed,  how  often 
nave  we  not  pointed  out  the  error  into 
which  not  a  few  composers  seem  to  fall 
La  Robe  Rouge'  is  a  good  play.  In  its  of  supposing  that,  In  order  to  be  taken 

seriously,"  they  must  needs  pen  the 
most  solemn  of  phrases!  Never  was 
there  a  greater  fallacy.  And  It  is  par- 
ticularly pleasant  to  find  the  'lighter' 


side  of  things  represented  more  especi- 
ally in  the  list  of  novelties  to  be  con- 
tributed by  native  composers,  whose 
natural  bent,  In  most  cases,  as  fre- 
quently we  have  contended,  lies  in  that 
"But  one  cannot  pretend  that  either  dlrection  rather  than  towards  gloomy 
La  Femme   Seule'   or   'La  Fol'   have  ana  repressing  musical  utterances." 


anything  like  the  same  efficiency  value, 
either  socially  or  dramatically.  In  'La 
Robe  Rouge'  Brleux  was  wise  enough 
to  present  his  drama  just  as  vividly  as 
he  could,  and  leave  the  discussion  to 
others.  In  "La  Femme  Seule'  three- 
quarters  of  it  is  a  very  thin  story  of  a 
girl's  adventures  on  a  lady's  paper,  be- 
traying itself  everywhere  as  a  mere  ex- 
cuse for  tame  discussion  of  the  woman 
movement.  Then,  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  dramaturgy,  Brleux 
finishes  up  in  the  general  flare  of  a 
strike.  Too  late! 
"In  'La  Fol'  Brieux  strays  even  far- 


ant  work>  beginning  with  those  of  Bach  ther  from  ideal  efficiency.   Here  he  has 

not  only  been  prevented  from  writing 


j  and  Handel.  In  many  instances  the 
|  analyses  are  elaborate.  There  are  many 
I  thematic  illustrations  In  notation.  The 


a  good  play  by  his  desire  to  cloak  an 
attack  upon  Lourdes  (as  he  confesses  in 
his  preface),    with   a   spectacular  ex- 


I  critical  opinions  are  not  aggressive;  posure  of  the  chicaneries  of  ancient 
I  they  are  generally  helpful  to  those  who  I  Egyptian  priests  familiar  for  40  cen 


;wish  to  be  steered  safely  in  apprecia- 
tion. Now  and  then  the  editor  makes 
statements  that  might  be  disputed, 


turies.  The  thing  lacks  something  more 
than  dramatic  courage.  It  lacks,  as 
Brieux's  plays  so  rarely  do,  social  cour- 


"By  the  side  of  the  Bach  suites  the  \  age  as  well.    If  Brieux  meant  to  write 


The  Musical  Courier  (N.  T.)  mentions 
the  three  new  operas  which  Puccini 
wishes  to  be  performed  together:  "Suora 
Angelica,"  "II  Tabarro"  and  "Gianni 
Schicchi."  The  Milan  correspondent  of 
the  Musical  Courier^  wrote  on  July  17: 
"  'Gianni  Schicchi,'  the  'comic'  work  of 
the  trio,  has  a  story  which  will  appear 
to  American  minds  as  close  to'  the  bor- 
der of  good  taste.  It  is  as  follows:  The 
curtain  rises  on  a  room  in  which  Buoso 
Donatl  has  been  dead  two  hours.  Numer- 
ous relations  pretend  to  be  crying,  but 
all  are  thinking  about  the  will.  A 
young  man  of  the  house,  finding  the 
precious  document,  hands  it  to  his 
mother,  first  exacting  a  promise  that 
he  shall  marry  the  daughter  of  Neigh- 
bor Schicchi.  The  will  is  opened;  gen- 
eral delusion;  everything  left  to  charity! 
It  is  proposed  that  Gianni  Schicchi  be 
called  in  and  consulted.  Gianni  arrives 
and  immediately  discloses  a  plan.  No 
one  besides  the  relations  present  know 
that  Donati  is  dead.  When  the  doctor 
comes,  Gianni  in  a  weak  voice,  imitating 
the  dead  man's,  begs  him  to  return  in 


orchestral    works   of  Handel   seem   to  a  Lourdes  drama  from  an  agnostic  point  j  two  hours  as  he  wishes  to  sleep.  The 


|  have  become  archaisms. 

Tschaikowsky's  "Manfred,"  "familiar  j  same  courage  and  candour  as  that  with 
j  to    German    concert    halls,    but    little  |  which  he  now  expresses  his  purpose  in 

print?  Of  course,  there  is  the  prob- 
ability that  the  play  would  not  then 
have  been  produced  in  France.  But,  so 
far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  one  gathers 
that  it  has  not  been  produced  there, 
even  as  it  is.  And  our  English  audi- 
ences, though  inured  to  compromise, 
were  hardly  to  be  expected  to  sit  for 
any  record  number  of  nights .  through 
a  feeble  spectacular  melodrama  for  the 
sake  of  a  sort  of  earnest  wink  about  a 
subject  which  can  be  discussed  quite 
freely  in  book  form." 
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nervous  Jerk  of  the  head  to  gestures 
suggestive  of  nervous  exhaustion 
Properly  considered  and  duly  executed! 
a  great  deal  can  be  expressed  by  a  bow 
or  a  curtsey.  Both  should  express  hon- 
est gratification,  self-respect  and  defer- 
ence These  are  the  three  elements  of 
silent  acknowledgment  of  appreciation, 
and  when  combined  with  graceful  move- 
ment they  will  distinctly  advance  the 
i artist  in  general  favor.  In  particular, 
|deference  will  deepen  the  esteem  and  in- 
cite the  good  will  of  an  audience.  For 
| one  thing,  it  will  come  as  a  refreshing 
i  novelty,  for  it  is  rarely  indicated".  This 
is  Jiot  surprising,  for  it  is  not  often  mei 
I  with  off  the  platform,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  carry  into  the  concert  room  what  wo 
do  not  practise  in  the  street." 

At  a  matinee  for  the  Distressed  Sol- 
diers Fund  at  Melbourne  Mme.  Melb.- 
and  Cyril  Maude  took  in  £2200. 

Sousa  has  writen  a  new  march,  "Wis- 
consin   Forward  Forever,"  in  honor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
|    Camille  Erlanger,  who  has  the  mi' 
'fortune  to  be  confounded  with  the  com 
|P0ser,  the  Baron  d'Erlanger,  has  writ; 
an  opera  "Faublas."    Nothing  Is  sa 
jabout  the  particular  episode  in  the  li 
iof  Faublas  that  served  the  librettist 

An  unfinished  piano  trio  by  Willie  ' 
Manson,  who  was  killed  at  the  age  ■ 
19  In  the  war,  was  played  in  London  i 
July  26.  "The  two  movements  sho 
that  young  Manson  was  determined  I 
forsake  the  dull  turnpike  of  convft 
tlonality  and  adopt  a  few  pleasant  h- 
paths.  Two  groups  of  songs  by  tl 
same  composer  revealed  both  construe 
tive  skill  and  inventive  fertility  In  th  ' 
course  of  his  address  to  the  audience- 
Mr.  de  Lara  paid  a  warm  tribute  t 
(the  memory  of  a  gifted  and  dutiful  com  I 
|po3er." 

|  It  was  at   a  south  coast  waterin 
place  on   Sunday   afternoon.     At   tl  ' 
bandstand  the  conductor  had  raised  h  A 
baton  to   start  item  No.  4,  when   tv  r? 


of  view,  why  did  he  not  do  so  with  the  corpse  is  hidden,  Gianni  takes  its  place  airplanes  overhead  started  ma^hin 
same  couraare  and  eandnnr  as  that  with    ,,„j  n,...  j  «  *u_  tjS.  #m_  _  i  ,        .  u  s>uirtea  macmn 


known  in  America."  It  has  been  fre 
iquently  played  in  leading  cities  of  this 
1  country. 

I  "Thamar"  is  said  to  be  Balakiseff's 
"most  representative  work."  Did  the 
editor  ever  hear  Balakiseff's  first  sym- 
phony? It  is  not  mentioned  by  him. 

|  "La  Mer"  is  Debussy's  "most  impor- 
tant  symphonic  work."  We  should  put 
"Images"  above  it. 

Mendelssohn's  symphonies  are  over- 
rated by  the  writer.  Nor  do  we  find 
that  Rubinstein's  "Dramatic"  symphony 
is  of  "a  greater  emotional  power"  than 
his  "Ocean"  symphony.  Rubinstein's 
symphonic  poem,  "Ivan  the  Terrible," 
is  called  "an  agreeable  pictorial  sym- 

Iphony."  It  is  not  a  symphony;  "agree- 
able" is  hardly  the  adjective  for  the 

.subject  or  the  treatment. 

I   Cesar  Franck's  "Djinns"  picture  "the 

(grotesque  but  highly  serviceable  crea- 
tures of  the  Arabian  Nights."    It  was 


speaksof  Eu- 
ropean music.    He  reproves  the  Euro- 
pean attitude  toward  song.    Once  In  his 
.youth  he  listened  to  a  prima  donna  at 
Sr^^P^Sjf^ 'Sf^S^  '***ton  «="«■>.  «"  wondered0" 


Notes  About  Drama, 
Here  and  Abroad, 
and  About  Players 


Tagore,  in 
recently  pub- 
lished "Rem- 
iniscences," 


and  they  send  for  the  lawyer.  The  dying 
man  dictates  his  will,  but  to  the  con- 
sternation of  every  one  leaves  every- 


practice.  Just  for  a  moment  it  iov; 
as  though  there  would  be  a  stamp. 
The  conductor  waited  for  the  gun  ra 


thing  to  Gianni  Schicchi.  The  surprise  to  cease  and  the  people  to  sit 
and  anger  of  the  others,  however,  does    and  then  went 


dc 

-  on  with  item  No 

pot  prevent  Gianni  from  becoming  the    which  was  "The  enemy  pursueth  ' 

for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  m 
fly 


poem,  nor  does  Franck's  music  picture 
the  spirit  of  the  poem,  nor  does  It  sug- 
gest the  creatures  of  the  "Thousand 
|Nights  and  a  Night"  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, anything  else.  Nor  do  we  find 
J"free  and  picturesque  Imagination"  in 
Franck's  "Chasseur  Maudit."  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  Elgar  and  Bantock  are 
"symphonic  composers  of  highest  tal- 
ent, even  genius."  William  Wallace,  Jo- 
seph Holbrook  and  others  of  the  modern 
English  school  are  not  mentioned. 

The  volume  on  the  whole  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  those  who  wish  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  history  of  the  or- 
chestra and  the  nature  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  for  it.  It  will  be  of  help 
to  those  who,  slightly  informed,  prepare 
notes  for  orchestral  programs  or  write! 
reviews  of  orchestral  concerts.  In  its 
arrangement,  its  sense  of  proportion, 
and  in  its  literary  expression,  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  volumes  of 
the  series. 


Eugene  Brieux's  plays,  "Woman  on 
Her  Own,"  "False  Goda,"  and  "The  Red  ' 
Robe,"  the  English  version  by  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  J.  B.  Fagan  and  A.  Barnard 
Miall,  with  a  preface  by  Brleux,  are 
published  in  London  by  Herbert  Jenk- 
ins, 5  shillings  net.  The  PaU  Mall 
Gazette  reviewed  the  plays  as  follows: 

"After  the  war,   perhaifc,    we  shall 
have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
effective  values  ln  drama  as  in  other 
matters.    It  will  be  worth  seeing  what| 
is  to  be  the  fate  in  that  case  of  the; 
propagandist   play,    of   which  Eugene* 
Brieux— whose  'Damaged  Goods'   is  to?) 
be  officially  produced— is  by  so  very  far,. 
the  supreme  exponent.     The.  so-called 
'problem  play'  and  "discussioh  play'  are,  ■ 
of    course,    dead    already.  However 
strongly  the  theatre  may  hint  a  problem 
or  promote  a  discussion,  it  is  logically 
not  the  most  suitable  place  either  for 
solution  or  for  debate.    Everything  ex- 
cept the  genuine  stagecraft  can  be  done 
nowadays  better  by  means  of  print. 

"On  the  other  hand,  for  vigorous.  Im- 
passioned, direct  propaganda,  this  very 
stagecraft  will  still  probably  be  of  very 
great  and  quite  legitimate  use.  The 
theatre  is  still  unrivalled  for  vivid  sug- 
gestion, for  immediate  attack  upon  the 
sympathies,  and  for  the  focussing  of 
publicity.  A  really  good  play — good 
from  the  purely  dramatic  point  of  view 
— a  play  'with  a  punch  In  it,'  as  the 
Americans  say,  which  happens,  inten- 
tionally or  no,  to  synchronize  with  a 
sympathetic  'campaign'  elsewhere,  both 
gives  and  gets  an   enormous   deal  of 


command  over  her  voice.  "In  our  coun- 
try understanding  listeners  think  no 
hrm  to  supplement  deficiencies  of  per- 
formance by  their  own  imagination; 
they  hold  that  such  minor  outward  de- 
fects as  harshness  of  voice  or  un- 
couthness  of  gesture  set  off  the  Inner 
perfection  of  the  composition.  In  Europe 
there  must  be  no  weak  spot  in  the 
singer's  voice;  the  tuning  of  instruments 
must  be  done  behind  the  scenes.  In  our 
country  the  musician  is  satisfied  if  he 
has  heard  the  song;  in  Europe  they  gO|, 
to  hear  the  singer."  ! 

Then  came  the  contest  of  solos.  Miss  ' 
Bessie  Farrier  of  Plainville  rendered  in 
a  most  beautiful  manner  that  classical 
solo,  "Sing  On."  She  displayed  remark- 
able power  and  training,  and  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  wonderful  voice,  which  will 
some  day  make  her  famous.  One  of  the 
judges,  a  specialist  in  music,  ranked  her 
ifirst.  The  decision  of  a  specialist  in 
music  counts  far,  far  more  than  the  de- 
cision of  a  judge  who  knows  nothing 
about  jnusic.  She  was  followed  by  Miss 
Ruth  Kackly  of  Hill  City,  who  sang  a 
little  sentimental  love  song,  "All  That  I 
Want  in  This  Wide,  Wide  World  Is 
|You,  You,  You."  This  song  is  old  and 
by  no  means  classical.  Two  of  the 
judges,  moved  by  this  love  song,  ranked 
her  first.  Apparently  they  could  not  ap- 
preciate really  good  music.  We  deem 
their  decision  of  little  value,  for  they  are 
very  Ignorant  of  music.  Plainville  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  meet  Hill  City 
again  in  vocal  music,  providing  we  can 


heir. 

Promenade  concerts  were  made  very 
profitable  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  by  the  shrewdness  of  Jules  Riviere, 
the  conductor.  He  engaged  a  singer  to 
represent  Garibaldi,  a  ferocious  looking 
German  sang  with  two  ladies  "The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  while  a  singer 
from  the  Paris  Opera  personated  France, 
clad  in  white  robes,  half -enveloped  In 
the  tricolor.  But  the  national  music 
aroused  antagonism,  and  Riviere  used 
to  say  that  London  hatters  and  um- 
brella makers  benefited  nightly  by  the 
encounters  between  rival  patriots  at  the 
Alhambra,  where  the  concerts  were 
held.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  story  was  told  the  other  day  of 
the  conductor  of  a  band  at  a  seaside 
"Baby  Show,"  who,  requested  to  dis- 
course "appropriate"  music,  began  wf£h 
a  selection  from  Haydn's  "Creation."  It 
reminds  one  of  the  case  of  a  well  known 
provincial  organist,  who,  after  an  at- 


away  and  be  at  rest."— Lone; 
Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Herald  has  mentioned  the  K" 
llng-Elgar  song  cycle  at  the  Lon< 
Coliseum.  Its  last  week  ended  Aug. 
jOne  July  27  the  women  of  the  orchef 
Jpresented  Sir  Edward  Elgar  with 
silver  Inkstand  in  recognition  of  t 
|work  itself,  "The  Fringes  of  the  Flee 
(and  his  conducting. 

He  was  only  a  crippled  anfi  tjuS 
Itelligent  looking  street  singer,  but  i 
knew  the  truth  regarding  the  simplici 
in  art.  Your  average  street  warbi; 
generally  attempts  the  latest  music  ha 
ditty,  and  few.  there  be  that  heed  hin 
to  this  man  the  whole  street  gave  a! 
tention,  laughter  and  pence.  His  son 
was  "Three  Blind  Mice."— London  Dai] 
Chronicle. 

WAR  SAYINGS 


tempt  had  been  made— and  frustrated— 
to  deprive  him  of  his  post,  signalized  his  I  wil1  th'3  war  bring  out  a  saying 
victory  by  playing  "Fixed  in  His  Ever-  bf  soldier  or  sailor  that  will  go  ring- 
lasting  Seat."  Also  of  another  eminent  down  the  aees7  Even  now  there, 
cathedral  organist  whose  choice  fell  at  JnS  aown  tne  ages .  £>ven  now  mere 
evensong  on  the  "Flying  Dutchman"?5  dispute  in  London  journals  over 
overture  upon  the  day  that  President  iNelson's  phrase  at  the  Sea  fight  of 
DaiiySTeiegra  h™"1  Pretoria-London jCape  St.  Vincent  Did  he  shout, 
Ernest6  Shelling,  pianist  and  com-'  Westminster  Abbey  or  "Victory,"  or 


poser,  has  enlisted  as  an  i 
the  service  of  the  United 
ernment.  He  will  not  give 
ing  the  war. 

Charles  R. 
porter  6f  the  P; 
about  the  renaiss; 
being  greatly  enco 
cess  of  "The  Marric 

reatest  of  all  comic 


n*rt 

* 


preter  in 


"Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey"?; 


tals  dur 


tes  gov-  Lord  Curzon  quoted  the  phrase:  "To- 


morrow it  will  be  a  case  of  the  peer- 
age or  Westminster  Abbey,"  a  cum- 
brous phrase  for  a  man  of  action. 


a  re- 

J'era'  Did  Nelson  shout  at  all? 
sue-     Some  of  the  phrases,  if  not  all,  at- 
revived  *r'buted  *°  men  *n  the  Shock  of  bat- 
this  season  by  Beecham  "*f  Drury  Lane.  tIe  &Te  legendary.    Wellington  never 
"Shortly  I  shall  produce  at  the  Prince  cried:  "Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em!"  at 


have  competent  judges.  As  it  was,  many    °Pera  in  stylo.    But  the  composer  ha.3, 


of  Wales's  'Carminetta.'  The  plot  is  an  [Waterloo 
echo  of  the  great  'Carmen'  in  a  major 
and  light-hearted  key.  Monckton  Hoffe 
has  added  to  the  French  original  fan- 
tasy and  romance.  Mile.  Delysia.'  Miss 
Marie  Blanche,  Mr.  Dennis  ffejLon- 
Terry  and  M.  Morton  will  be  irPfthe' 
cast.  Ti-e  music  of  Emile  LassaillSis 
well  worth  ttudy,  and  his  score  is  dis- 
tinctly interesting.  It  is  scholarly,  and 
the  orchestration  dainty  in  the  extreme, 
while   some   portions   approach  grand 


people  of  Hill  City  said  Miss  Farrier 
should  have  had  all  firsts. — Plainville, 
Ky.,  Gazette. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  read  in  a 
Sunday  paper  that  evidently  "those  who 
control  the  air  defences  of  London  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  decided 
on  a  noisy  noise  to  warn  Londoners  of 
the  approach  of  a  raid."  For  read,  mark 
and  learn  that  "noise  is  the  result  of 
confused  vibrations,  and  the  friction  set 
lup  by  the  atmosphere  is  so  great  that 
Its  travelling  power  is  soon  arrested." 
Ergo:  "If  sound  Is  to  be  adopted  as  a 
warning,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pure- 
ly musical  tones."  And  the  writer,  ac- 
cordingly, suggested  a  scheme  for  "the 
sounding  of  a  short  trumpet  phrase  from 
'it  11  our  police  and  fire  stations"  by  way 
of  arousing  Londoners  to  the  dangers 
threatening  them.  What  should  the  se- 
lected (and  appropriate)  phrase  be? 
Beethoven's  "Fate  knocking  at  the 
door,"  or  the  "curse"  motive  from  the 
"Ring,"  or  ...  but  really  imagina- 
tlon  falls  one  in  the  presence  of  the  pos- 


The  heroic  Cambronne 
never  exclaimed:   "The  Guard  dies 
but  never  surrenders,"  and  some  say 
that  he  did  not  utter  the  monosyllable, 
eulogized  by  Victor  Hugo  in  a  chap-, 
ter  of  "Cosette."  This  Is  a  world  of 
denial  and  rehabilitation.    King  Al-S 
fred  never  watched  the  cakes;  the' 
dying  Julius  Caesar  did  not  say  "Et" 
tu  Brute";  Richard  III.  was  an  ami- 
able monarch,  deeply  interested  iuf 
the  establishment  of  boy  choirs;  Ti-P 
berius  was  outrageously  abused  by 
Tacitus  and    Suetonius;     Lucrezia . 
the  plagiarist*  tinkles  which  disgrace ,  Borgia    was    a  ministering  angel- 
the  so-called  score  of/the  average  revue.        ,         ,  &  «*sei, 

His  source  of  melodic  inspiration  is  I  HeIen-  01  ^r°y  was  well  along  in 
extraordinarily  fertile.  And  is  not  this  I  years  when  Paris  bore  her  away  to 
the  function  of  comic  opera?"  I  Troy;  Daniel  Webster's  remark-  "I 

We  had  supposed  that  the  awkwarfl-  i  _tlTI  ,,».„  .,   ..      ,  '  I 

ness  shown  by  certain  young  women  In  fltI11  IlVe'  WaS  conversational,  not 
coming  on  the  concert  stage  and  in  ac-  impressively  oratorical;  Goethe's  de- 
knowledglng  applause   was   peculiarly  sire  for  more  light  was  a  request  fori 


never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
public    requires    to    be  pleased 
amused,  and  he  has  provided  bu 
of  catchy  tunes,  which,  although  they 
tickle  the  ear,  never  degenerate  into 


t  |he 
in  a 

npfies 


American,  due  to  the  self-consciousness 
from  which  many  foreigners  are  free. 
We  have  seen  in  Boston  singers  and 
pianists  swinging  their  arms  as  they 
walked  along  the  platform,  then  nod- 
ding the  head  in  a  casual  manner,  and 
smiling  as  they  recognized  a  friend  In 
the  front  seats.  The  same  careless  nod 
of  the  head  followed  .applause.  It  seems 
that  this  graceless  behavior  has  bsen 
observed  in  London. 

"Lancelot"  of  the  Referee  recently 
spoke  _of  .movements   "ranging  from  a 


another  candle;  thousands,  not  three 
hundred,  withstood  Xerxes  and  hisj 
host  at  Thermopylae;  Queen  Eleanor I 
did  not  suck  the  poison  from  herS 
husband's  wound,  and  so  on  through  ji 
the  golden  book  of  deeds  and  say-f 
ings. 

Our  own  wars  have  brought  outJ 
good  sayings.  "Don't  give  up  thjl 
ship,"  and  "We  have  met  the  eneiaBF 


f 

i  f; 
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and  they  are  ours"  still  hearten  our 
sailors.    For  the  Mexican  war,  not 
a  glory  to  us,  one  must  go  to  "ThQ 
Blglow  Papers,"  the  phrase,  "The 
lihalls  of  the  Montezumas"  and  Tom 
HCorwtn's  saying  that  if  he  were  a 
'Mexican  he  would  welcome  Invading 
Americans  with  bloody  hands  to  hos- 
pitable graves.     Grant's   grim  de- 
termination in  the  Wilderness  found 
expression  In  a  famous  line.  Did 
Commodore  Tatnall,  in  1859,  say  be-i 
fore  the  Taku  forts  that  blood  Is. 
thicker  than  water?    There  was  a' 
,  long  discussion  of  this  matter  in1 
(Notes  and  Queries  of  last  July.  In 
the  Spanish  war,  Dewey's  order  at, 
I  Manila  is  historic,  as  Is  the  humane 
speech  at  Santiago.    To  go  back  to 
the  revolution,  is  the  speech  about 
Molly  Stark  legendary? 
The  two  memorable  phrases  due 
]  to  the  present  war  were  not  uttered 
on    any    battlefield.    "A  scrap  of 
paper"  will  live  long;  it  was  the  ruin 
of  the  chancellor,  if  not  of  Germany. 
A  little  group  of  wilful  men"  bids 
fair  to  be  remembered.  Possibly 
\  some  American  in  France  will  yet 
njnconsciously  make  himself  famous 
|j  jf  by  a  phrase  as  well  as  by  deeds. 

Mr.  Sidney  Williams  In  his  review  olj 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kosbel's  book.  "British  Ex-j 
plolts  in  South  America"— published  in 
the   Herald   of  Aug.  25— referred  to  the! 
story  of.  one  Robert  "Machin,"  and  hisj 
romantic  adventure  with  Anna  d'Arset. 
Here  is  the  story  as  It  Is  told  in  Richard 
Hakluyfs  "Principal  Navigations,  Voy- 
ages, Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of  the 
"("English  Nation."  We  preserve  the  old 
j,  spelling.    The  tale  is  a  good  one  for 
Labor  day,  or  any  day. 
"The  voyage  of  Machan  an  English 
•  man,  wherein  he  first  of  any  man  dis- 
i  covered  the  Hand  of  Madera,  recorded 
verbatim  in  the  Portugall  history,  writ- 
ten by  Antonio  Galvano. 
[    "In  the  yeere  1344,  King  Peter  the 
(■•fourth  of  that  name  reigning  in  Aragon, 
the  Chronicles  of  his  age  write  that 
about  this  time  the  Hand  of  Madera, 
standing  in  32  degrees,  was  discovered 
by  an  English  man,  which  was  named 
Macham,  who  sailing  out  of  England 
llnto  Spaine,  with  a  woman  that  he  hadl 
Ltollen,  arrived  by  tempest  In  that  Hand.  | 
II  [and  did  cast  anker  in  that  haven  or 
I  Bay,  which  now  is  called  Machico  after 
Jfl  (the  name  of  Macham.   And  because  his 
T|over  was  sea-sicke,  he  went  on  land 
With  some  of  his  company,  and  the 
mhlppe  with  a  good  winde  made  saile 
fcway.  and  the  woman  died  for  thought. 
Macham,  which  loved  her  dearely,  built 
a  cliapell,  or  hermitage,  to  bury  her 
■in,  calling  it  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
caused  his  name  and  hers  to  be  writ- 
ten or  graven  upon  the  stone  of  her 
tombe,  and  the  occasion  of  their  ar- 
livall  there.    And  afterward  he  ordeined 
a  boat  made  of  one  tree  (for  there  be 
trees  of  a  great  compasse  about)  and 
went  to  sea  In  It,  with  those  men  that 
»e  had,  and  were  left  foehinde  with  him, 
*nJ  came  upon  the  coast  of  Afrike, 
Without  saile  or  oare.    And  the  Moores 
.which  saw  it  took©  it  to  be  a  marvel- 
lous thing,  and  presented  him  unto  the 
king  of  that  countrey  for  a  woonder. 
^.nd  that  king  also  sent  him  and  his 
companions  for  a  miracle  unto  the  king 
of  Castile." 


"Upon  the  south  side  thereof 
go,  or  Ilha  del  Fogo).  .  lyeth 
pleasant  and  sweete  Island,  the  trees 
whereof  are  alwayse  greene  and  faire  to 
look  upon,  in  respect  whereof  they  call 
it  Ilha  Brava,  that  is,  the  bravo  island 
From  the  bankers  thereof  into  the  sea  doe 
run  In  many  places  reasonable  streames 
•  of  fresh  waters  easie  to  become  by,  but 
there  was  no  convenient  roade  for  our 
ships:  for  such  was  the  depth  that  no 
ground  could  bee  had  for  anchoring,  and 
it  is  reported  that  ground  was  never 
found  In  that  place,  so  that  the  tops  of 
Fogo  burn©  not  so  high  In  the  ayre,  but 
the  rootes  of  Brava  are  quenched  as  low- 
in  the  sea." 


Further  on  Furs. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar's  letters  on  furs 
in  summer  about  a  month  ago  deserve 
some  further  discussion,  but  first  should 
be  noticed  his  reference  to  "pneumonia 
corsages"  In  winter;  better  then,  ap- 
parently, than  in  summer,  for  "the  re- 
sults of  permanent  decolletage"  is  an 
interesting  abstract  (  (in  a  Report  on 
Dermatology)  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  Aug.  2.  current. 
This  details  the  many  and  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  unwonted  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  of  the  upper  chest,  which  is 
singularly  ill-prepared  for  such  expo- 
sure. This  leaves  out  (not  being  perti- 
nent to  dermatology)  the  well  'known 
chief  cause  of  mammary  cancer,  that  is, 
insufficient  protection  of  the  breast  from 
light.  But  these  dangers  will  not  deter 
women  from  their  lures,  which  sup- 
posedly many  do  not  appreciate  as  such. 
Even  less  appreciated  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  furs  at  unseasonable  times;  furs 
are  a  recognized  "fetich"  and  bring  one 
to  the  query:  what  is  the  real  reason 
for  the  recrudescence  of  erotic  dress 
within  the  past  few  years?  Was  it  a 
consequence  of  the  "new  dances"  or 
were  these  symptoms  merely?  This 
impulse  links  together  the  changes  of 
fashion  recently,  the  conspicuous  hats, 
the  shortened  skirts,  the  obtrusive 
shoes,  the  lowering  of  the  corsage,  the 
increased  use  of  red,  and  the  whole 
long  catalog  tending  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   A  personal  observation  indicates 


~~1 — ra n ~ sflTOK  -  'wTt  1 1   authority  on  this 

subiect  through  familiar  knowledge  of 
1:1  old"  fashioned  farm  work  and  Its  lm-! 
plements.  The  word  clevis  Is  accurate- 
ly defined  in  the  Century  Dictionary,: 
and  the  definition  includes  reference  to 
the  pin.  but  the  accompanying  cut 
shows  onlv  the  fixed  clevis  or  the  one 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  plow  beam. 
This  was  a  piece  of  Iron  forming  two 
sides  and  the  end  of  a  rectangle.  The 
open  end  was  placed  over  the  end  of 
the  plow-beam  and  fastened  thereto  by 
bolt  through  its  extremities.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  beam  were  perforations 
with  corresponding  holes  in  the  beam. 
The  clevis-pin  passed  through  these, 
and  by  moving  this  pin  from  one  hole 
in  the  beam  to  another  the  width  of  a 
furrow  could  be  changed  The  term 
clevis-pin  was  also  applied  to  the  bolt 
which  held  the  clevis  to  the  plow -beam. 
There  was  also  the  L -shaped  clevta 
which  served  as  a  link  to  connect  the 
whiffletree  to  a  plow,  harrow  or  cul- 
tivator." Through  perforations  in  the 
ends  of  the  U  a  pin  was  passed.  This 
pin  was  headed  on  one^ end  and  had  a 
slot  in  the  other  through  which  a  piece 
of  leather  was  drawn,  so  that  the  pto 
could  readily  be  removed  for  hitching 

^  thehiirongpin  dropped  through  the 
end  of  a  sled  tongue  or  cart  tongue  was 
called  the  clevis-pin.  as ista  ted   it  was 
a  mistaken  localism.  ™eVdVopDed 
pendant  from  the  ox-yoke 
over  the  cart  tongue,  it  fitted  into  ai 
notch,  sometimes  plated  with  iron  or 
steel  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tongue. 
To  keep  this  ring  from  dropping  out  of 
the  notch,  a  strip  of 
hans  two  feet  In  length,  called  the  ciap 
per  "  was  Placed  within  the  ring  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  tongue  and  held| 
n  place  by  a  pin  like  the  one  referred, 
o,Pand.  so  far  as  it  had  any  name^ at 
al     this    was   the   clapper-pin.  This 
might  easily  become  corrupted  to  clevts- 
£n  buTthe  word  clevis,  akin  to  cleave 
and  therefore  literally  meaning  a  split 
piece  of  iron,  has  had  but  one  meaning 
«.ytlRRENF.OHBGORT. 


rors — should  oe  rcepi 
'there  was  imperative  necessity.  Did1 
the  English  inventors  of  the  "tanks"! 

I  consciously  perfect  Napier's  idea?  Or! 
had  they  heard  of  the  many-sided 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  plan  for  con- 
structing "a  safe  and  indestructible 
vehicle,  carrying  artillery,  whichf 
could  enter  the  ranks  of  the  enemy 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  in-t 
fantry"?  It  is  said  that  there  are) 
two  pen-drawings  of  these  war  ma-l 
chines  in  the  Alfred  Morrison  coli 
lection  of  autograph  letters  and] 
.papers  soon  to  be  sold  in  London. 

The  Frenchman  who  offered  to  Naj 
poleon  a  device  by  which  a  vehicle! 
.drawn  by  horses,  all  thoroughly  proJ 
teried,  could  bring  guns  and  men  up 
jto  his  foe's  lines  was  arrested  as  » 
madman.  Napier  and  Leonardo  were; 
no  doubt  mocked.  But  there  wer^j  '< 
moving  towers  in  old  and  bloodv 
battles,  and  they  were  the  starting' 
point  from  which  the  "tank":  dei 
veloped.  Those  using  these  towers  I 
were  probably  accused  of  taking  an 
unfair  advantage.  Not  many  years! 
ago  it  was  confidently  said  that  man's 
genius  would  make  war  so  horrible 
that  war  would  cease.  Is  there  any- 
thing now  left  to  human  or  inhuman 
ingenuity  that  will  at  last  strike  ter- 
ror to  the  stoutest  soldier's  heart? 

'OLD  LADY  31'  | 
TRUE  TO  LIFE 


Gives  Unalloyed  Pleasure  to 
Plymouth  Theatre 
Audience. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent,  C.  R.  ;» 
wrong  as  to  the  clevis  pin.  A  clevis  pin 
£  a  U-shaped  iron  with  holes  in  each 
end  through  which  the  clevis  pin  Is 
nut  The  clevis  is  used  when  a  pair  of 
horses  are  hitched  together  to  connect 

'e£h  horse's  whiffletree  to  sn  ^J  COMEDY    ADMIRABLY  ACTED 

and  also  to  connect  the  evener  to  a 
plough,  harrow,  stoneboat  or  other  im-  [ 
clement  that  is  drawn  by  a  chain. 

r  R  C.'s  pin  is  simply  a  tongue  pin 
used  somewhat  as  stated,  b"t  usually  a 
cart  or  sled  tongue  is  notched  a  few 
£rnes°rfrom  the  end  on  the  under  side 


tlon.    A  personal  observation  inu.ca.tcs,  ,ncnes  Trom  tne  «...  1  m>e d 

the  change  in  attitude:  five  years  ago  to  Vecelve  the  ring  after"  is  slipped 

I  had  rooms  looking  into  the  millinery  over  the  end.  and  a  «'^r„fp'ehcAet*"e 
section  of  a  department  store;  on  fn>  I  or  more  long,  same  wklth  of  the  tongue 

Saturday  evening,  whenever  I  looked  ,8  sllpped  through  the  ring  on  upper 

In    I  could  always  see  the  same  pan-  slde,  the  two  being  held  together  oy  uie 

tomime°  a  woman  trying  on  a  red  hat  tongue  p,n.    This  arrangement  is  only 

(kept  near  the   entrance)    which   she  used  with  oxen. 

would  lay  down  after  looking  in  the      The  writer  in  his  younger ^  days ^  has 

mu-ror,  evidently  saying:  "I  would  love  walke(J I  many  weary 

it  dearly,  but  it  Is  too  pronounced!  of  both  oxen  ^d  horses  w  ui  om  i 

Today    however,   similar  hats  on  the  on  '^^/^«tMi 

street  would  attract  no  remark.     So  row.  as  well  as  breaKmg  «  . 

with  thTrest  of  the  street  ^costumes;  ^  district  wher i** ^J^&S  ' 

a  life  prisoner,  liberated  after  many  hecou  Id  n  ^^dtoUke  his  dinner 
years,  was  not  most  startled  by  the,  roads,  ^nd  often  ™«  d  wlth  hard 

skyscrapers,  the  elevated  railways   the  I  along.   Those were to  ,ook  back 

automobiles,  etc..  but  exclaimed  in  as-  work,  but  ratner  pie  g  y  R 

tonishment  at  what  he  saw:    "Have  all  upon^ 
the  girls  gone  bad?" 


Boston. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 


NEW,  YET  OLD  WEAPONS 


That  certain  weapons  used  in  the 
C-^i "TC^t  0r\  V4  -  \<\  \  1    present  war  are  condemned  as  un- 
^U^lr^  ^     VV    1    uSuai  and  barbarous  reminds  the 
And  now  today  we  bid  an  everlasting    etl,.,ont   of  historv  that  almost  all 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Walker.  "Gall  Hamil-    Student  oi   mow  .  iri,roduoed 
ton,-  oxen  and  clevis  pins.   Weightier    warlike  weapons  when  introduced 
matters  demand  attention.    Mr.  J.  A.   have  been  condemned  in  HKe  manner. 
Young,  "who  at  the  age  of  80,  does  not    jn  ,ne  j2th  century  the  cross-bow 
UJLV%L !Lolf"' f.^eo  "l^^^i  was  characterized  by  the  Lateran 


The  Brave  Island. 
There  is  no  better  reading  for  summer, 
Efall,  and  the  other  seasons  than  Hak- 
!If{uyt'8    "Voyages"    except,    of  course, 
Bf'Moby  Dick."    And  the  wealth  of  in- 
[formatlon  in   these  volumes!     Of  late 
lluvc  was  talk  about  the  importation  o f j 
[Bravas  for  the  picking  of  cranberries 
on  Cape  Cod.    "Bravas?"  Some  thought 
Ithe  word  had  to  do  with  cigars.    Turn  to 
iHakluyt  and  read  of  Mr.  George  Fen-I 
'ner's  voyage  to  "Guinle  and  the  islands' 
{jOf  Cape  Verde,  In  the  year  of  1566,  with) 
[three  ships,  to  wit,  the  Admirall  called' 
Ithe  Castle  of  Comfort,  the  May  Flower, 
land  the.  George,  and  a  Pinnasse  also." 
|"Thcie  lleth  off  this  island  (Fucgo)  an- 
f other  called  Jlha  Brava,  which  is  not 
passing  two  leagues  over,  it  hath  good 
Istore  of  goatcs  and  many  trees,  but 
{there  are  not  passing  three  or  foure 
•sons  dwelling  in  it."    Or  read  "The 
kkmous  voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  into 
South  sea  and  therehence  about  the 


searching  questions;  "Academe*'  has 
pleasant  memories  of  Nat  Shaler  and 
Adams  Sherman  Hill;  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  inquires  into  certain  habits  of 
crows  and  bluejays. 

All  up  for  Mrs.  Walker. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  total  depravity  of  Inanimate 
things"  was  written  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Ashley  Walker  of  New  Haven,  Ct.  She 
-was  born  Kate  Child,  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Child  of  Castleton  Vt.,  and  . 
under  her  maiden  name  wrote  Sunday 
school  books,  one  of  which  had  the  title  j 
"Wallumannumps."  I  have,  or  had  a 
few  years  ago,  the  original  number  of 
the  Atlantic  in  which  the  "total  deprav- 
ity"  article  appeared.  In  those  days, 
when  my  father  was  a  subscriber,  the 
names  of  the  authors  were  riot  appended 
to  the  articles  in  the  Atlantic,  but  were 
given  in  the  semi-annusil  Index.  The 
file  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  had  In  many 
libraries,  wifl  show  the  article  credited 
to  Mrs.  Walker  in  the  index. 

In  all  the  discussion  as  to  oxen-driving, 
not  one  correspondent  has  hit  exactly 
my  recollection  of  "why-hysh."  as  I 
heard  it  as  a  boy  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  some  60  years  ago,  more  or 
less.  The  first  syllable  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct "whoa,"  and  the  "hysh,"  vowed 
long,  had  the  emphasis. 

"Stone  drag"  preceded  "stone  boat" 
in  my  experience.  W.  H.  H. 

New  Yorii. 


Clevis-Pin  and  Oxen. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  always  Interested  in  your  col- 
umn, and  often  especially  so  In  some 
particular  discussion  '  like  that  of 
"Clevis-pin  and  Oxen.' 


was  characterized  by  the  Lateran 
council  as  "hateful  to  the  Almighty." 
'^The  Chevalier  Bayard  frowned  on 
firearms  as  unfair,  and  gave  out  the 
order  that  all  captured  musketeers 
should  have  no  quarter.  The  bayonet  | 
horrified  the  conservative  in  war. 
Before  the  Christian  era  the  employ- j 
ment  of  elephants  was  thought  un-; 
fair.    An  inventor  In  Dr.  Johnson's  j 
"Rasselas"  shuddered  at  the  thoughti 
of  hostile  airships  over  one's  coun- 

Nor  are  poisonous   gases,  tanks 
and  submarines  wholly  the  fruits  of 
ultra-modern  and  devilish  ingenuity. 
Greek  fire  and  stink-pots  were  antici- 
patory.   There  was  talk  of  a  sub-i 
marine  vessel  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon.   Early    in    the    t7th  century  j 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  who  invented 
logarithms,  gave,  in  order  to  con 
found  "enemies  of  God's  truth."  a 
list    of    "secret    inventions"    to  a 
brother  of  Francis  Bacon.    One  of 
them  was  a  chariot  of  metal,  double ! 
musket  proof.    The  motion  of  it  was 
to  be  controlled  by  men  within,  and 
from  this  machine  "shot  was  dis 
charged    through   small   holes,  the 
enemy  being  abased  and  uncertain 
what  defence  to  make  against  a  mov  ! 
ing  mouth  of  metal."     Napier  di- 
rected that  his  inventions  for  war- 
one  was  a  scheme  of  burning  mil 


PLYMOUTH       THF.ATRE—  Emma 
Dunn,  in  "Old  Lady  31,"  a  comedy  in  * 
three  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Rachel  I» 
Crothers.     First  performance  in  Bos- 1' 
ton. 
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Nancy  Vlvla  Osrrlon  , 

Mrs.   Hor.ians  Mrs.    Fel.X  Morr  • 

Sarah   Jane  Maud  Sinclair, 

Abigail   Anna  Bates, 

Blow-   May„G\^"l 

Marv   Marie  Pechsurl 

John   lames   .1..  Mitchell 

Samuel    DR.-»y   l.oul.  Fljrce 

jjj]lc   Thomas  bheareri; 

Elllz&beth   Elizabeth  Leroyi 

Minerva   Lottie  Church  j 

Granny   Mary  Davis 

Hepsey   Clara  Coleman 

Harlette  Ann  Egleaton 

This  play,  suggested  by  Louise 
Forsslund's  novel,  interests  because  it/j 
la  true  to  life.  In  it  Miss  CrothersB 
•hows  herself  a  mistress  in  the  draw- ; 
Ing  of  character,  male  and  female.  Shel 
has  evidently  observed  life  closely  and! 
drawn  shrewd  conclusions.  She  Is  wtsefl 
In  her  generation,  too.  as  regards  the| 
relation  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  prologue  Abe  and  Angie.  forced 
by  poverty,  leave  their  old  house,  he 
for  the    poor  farm,    she  for  the  old 
ladies'  home.    The  dialogue,  delightfully! 
natural. -at  once  reveals  the  natures  of 
the  old  seaman  and  his  wile.    He  is  re- 
bellious against  misfortune,  rather  thanfr 
•elf    accusing.      She,    a  philosopher^ 
grieves  chiefly  for  the  parting  with  herf, 
husband.  J 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  klnd-heartea 
inmate,  Abe  Is  persumled  to  stay  at  th« 
old  ladies1  home    as  "<|d  Lady  Ji.J 
Here  he  is  smothered  s%lih  attention* 
and  often  the    cause  of  jealousy  and 
hitter  strife.    Yet  one  night  out  with  n 
former  and  still  adventurous  conirnd* 
convinces  him  that  lite  at  the  insUtuj 
tlon    and  with    Angie  is,   in    reality  . 
sweet.  .  I 

.    Miss  Crothers  has  sketched  amus  n* 
and  pathetic  scenes.   The  opening  of  tua 
first  act  is  inimitable.    Here  tire  ladles 
of  the  home  exchange  home  truths  on 
the    veranda.      Each    woman    has  a 
marked  personality.     Mrs.   Human*  11 
prim  and  haughty.    Sarah  Jane,  soured 
by  years  of  collbacy.  is  sharp-tonsuedl 
malicious.    Abigail,  a  wholesome  crea 
ture.   is   proud   of   her  «J»t«m,"r.-   *  ■ 
though  her  children  are  dead.  R'0SHy 
over  dressed.   Is  foolishly  sentimentall 
Her  coquettish   behavior  with  Abe  J 
later  to  cause  uneasiness  to  all  but  nil 
understanding   wife.     The  p««m« 
!  the  old  salt  arouses  in  each  m  m  o 
'  this  curious  group  the  MnKlouwMJ  o 
belated  youth  and  unsat  sft edo?es.ree£  J 
That    the    play    should   not  aepe^a 
wholly  on   studies  in   character,  two 
you,.*  lovers  are  introduced  somewha 
irrelevantly.    As     a     presents  ion  ol 
t  vpea  this  comedy  is  extraord  nary  W 
Its  cleverness.   It  should  appeal  to  •n» 
person  of  ordinary  intelllKence^     T h% 
dramatist  does  not  pretend  to  preach 
,.^t  ,i        nre  many  simple  ie> 
•ennon.         tnere  an 


!*nd  (hife  play  reminds  us  of  them.  Th( 
quaint  liumor  throughout  is  irresistible 

Jthe  theme  is  simple,  the  situations  arc!  in 

11  ing  Indians.    The  final  act 


e  barracks  room  duff 
third  act  finds  the  post 
fenders  left  and  surround 


simple,  the  dialogue  is  simple:  but  what)  ,, ,*\r 

Inn*  ~  P  ....  i..  „_»   .    .  ,_   ,   jusir 


nage.  success 

vexations  of  gliding  years? 
Tho   comedy    was  admirably 


our  student  days  in  \uI\£tM  re- 
cent wartime  ordinance  forbidding  the 


parts  require  an  augmented  company. 
"1?'!je^,*,*,.rol*sJ»r«  tajcen.by  Rg^rt  l"  «oap  and  hot  water  for  the  p* 


Le  Sueur,   Mary  Frey,    Lavinla  Sh'.'tn- 
aotea.  non.  Fred  C.  House,  Helen  Spring.  Oiro- 
isi.mL.Ji    '  .     ^nKie;.  pIayed  w,lth  con-  '"'^  Locke.  Ferdinand  Tldmarsh.  Chart*! 
\nl  «   ?,     a        HPI'  dlS">ty  an<l  sweet-|  Coughlan  and  Maurice  Jenkins, 
ness,  the  unusual  beauty  of  her  speak-       —  ^ 
ing  voice,     her  sincerity     in   emotional       ^LaMAJrjC  Yvv  9»t*l  1*7 

moments,   will   not   soon   be  forgotten.       ^~V*"*  v  ^         I  f 

Her  performance    has  the    distinction  |  Mr-  J-  A.  Young'of  Willlamsvllle,  Vt., 
that  marked  the  work  of  an  older  school 
|of  acting.    Mr.  Cooper's  Abe  was  an 


effective  companion  picture.  The  old 
ladies  were  Impersonated  so  skilfully 
Ithat  to  speak  of  this  or  that  actress 
■would  be  invidious.  Two  impersona- 
tions, however,  stood  out.  These  were 
Miss  Sinclair's  Sarah  Jane  and  Miss 
Galyer's  Blossy. 

Few  plays  seen  here  recently  have ! 
piven  such  unalloyed  pleasure. 

JACK  AND  GIANT 
IN  FAIRY  FILM 


and  Chllhowe,  Mo.,  asks  where,  he  can 
find  the  lines  now  quoted: 

Almighty  God  from  out  wbose  hands 
Tbo  centuries  pale  like  ..-r  nn.  of  sands. 
There  are  two  or  three  poems  begin- 
ning: f.  '  i 
The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow, 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small. 
And  If  with  patience  we  iiwnlt  Llm, 
With  exactness  grinds  he  all. 
One  of  the  two  or  three  poems  above- 
mentioned  ends  each  stanza  with: 

And  eternal  ages  snail  onward  roll 
Till  the  mighty  Miller  lias  galued  his  toll. 


{Majestic  Theatre  Reopens  with 
in  Ten  Reels  That 
Entertains. 


Play 


1300  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CAST 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk,"  a  film  play  in  10  reels 
produced  by  William  Fox.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

Francis  Francis  Carpenter 

■Jack  Francis  Carpenter 

|\lrginia  Virginia  Lee  Corbln 

Princess  Reglna  Virginia   Lee  Corbin 

Prince  Rudolpho  Violet  Radcllffe 

The  King  of  Cornwall  .Carmen  Fay  De  Rue 

Blunderbore.  the  Giant  J.  G.  Tarver 

The  Glnntess  Vera  Lewis 

Francis's  Father  Ralph  Lewis 

Francis's  Mother  Eleanor  Washington 

[Virginia's  Mother  lone  Glennon* 

DOLLY  SISTERS 
TOP  KEITH'S  BILL 


For  M.  A.  Crane. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss  "St.  A.  Crane"  of 
Brldgewater  (which  Bridgewater?)  asks 
for  the  author  of  what  the  writer  has 
for  a  long  life  quoted  as  follows: 
Oh,  happy  day!  refuse  to  go, 
Hanj  in  the  heavens  forever  so. 
Forever  In  mid  afternoon — 
Ob,  happy  day  of  happy  June. 
T.  too,  may  be  wrong,  but  stand  for 
June  as  the  "happy"  or  "lovely"  month 
—line  as  September  can  be.  Besides,  the 
days  are  longer  in  June.   The  author  is 
unknown  to       ALBERT  S.  PARSONS. 
Lexington. 


Dancers  Please  Crowded  House 
and  Have  Many  New 
Features. 

BERT  LESLIE  HAS  NEW  ACT 


"Tr^  Oaken  Bucket." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  by  this  morning's  Herald  that 
tomorrow  "Scituate  *  •  *  is  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  'The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket.'  "  What  does  that  mean?  Does 
it  mean  that  the  poem — which  is  enti- 
tled "The  Bucket,"  not  "The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket" — was  first  published  on  Sept.  1, 
1817?  Is  it  known  on  what  date  or  in 
what  newspaper  or  magazine  the  poem 
was  first  printed?  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  data  which  would  furnish 
answers  to  these  two  questions.  The 
first  line  of  that  poem,  by  the  way,  is 
almost  always  misquoted:  "How  dear 
to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood." In  what  part  of  Scituate  was 
Woodworth  born?  The  well  celebrated 
in  the  poem  was — and  still  is — in  the 
village  of  Greenbush,  and  the  old  farm- 
house to  which  the  well  was  an  appur- 
tenance is  still  standing  there,  but 
Woodworth  was  not  born  in  that  house. 

Brookline,  Aug.  31.  INQUIRER. 


The  Dolly  Sisters,  Roszika  and  Tanscl, 
recently  featured  in  musical  farce,  are 
the  headliners  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre 
this  week.  Last  evening  there  was  a 
crowded  house  that  was  highly  pleased. 
The  act  of  the  Dolly  Sisters  is  interest- 
ing from  many  viewpoints  but  in  their 
dancing  features  they  excel.  Most  in- 
teresting was  the  military  feature 
danced  to  the  music  of  "Over  There." 
Many  of  their  other  dances  are  already 
familiar  to  Boston  theatregoers.  Jean 
Schwartz,  who  was  at  the  piano,  con- 
tributed to  the  success  oi  the  act. 

Kate  Elinore  and  Sam  Williams  have 
a  new  act.  Miss  Elinore  affects  the 
grotesque  style,  and  many  in  the  past 
have  roared  at  her  silly  but  none  the 
less  interesting  irrelevancies.  Their  new 
act  does  not  measure  up  to  the  old  and 
much  of  their  stuff  "failed  to  get  over." 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
bill  was  the  act  of  Joseph  L.  Browning, 
"A  Timely  Sermon."  Mr.  Browning,  in 
both  dress  and  speech,  has  something 
new  to  offer.  And,  unlike  many  of  his 
associates  on  the  bill,  he  prefers  to  let 
the  audience  do  the  laughing. 

Bert  Leslie,  "the  king  of  slang,"  was 
seen  in  the  seventh  of  the  Hogan 
series,  "Hogan  in  Mexico."  The  com- 
edian is  easily  anticipated  in  any  act, 
but  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that 
e  has  affected  a  style  that  is  unique 
nd  has  much  individuality. 
Other  acts  on  the  bill  were:  The  Four 
tv'ightons,  iw  statuesque  acrobatics; 
Bwor  and  Avery,  in  a  southern  Negro 
Ect  that  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  features  of  the  bill;  Rudinoff, 
in  smoke  painting  and  whistling;  George 
knd  Lily  Garden,  xylopnonlsts,  and  Qar- 
[•inettl  J3rothers,  hat  throwers. 

GLOBE  THEATRE 

"The  Girl   I   Left  Behind    Me"  was 
I  presented  by  the  Globe  Theatre  stock 
company  yesterday.    Written  by  David 
Belasco  and  Franklin  Fyles,  it  is  a  fine 
I  example     of     American  melodrama. 

Thrills,  suspense,  dramatic  incidents 
j  succeed  each  other.  It  is  a  plav  of  sol- 
I  dler  life  with  scenes  in  a  western  armV 
post.  The  story  concerns  events  difrtng 
one  of  the  Indian  uprisings.  The  first 
act  shows  the  celebration  of  July 
i  al   the  post.    The  second  takes  pUce 


"Proven." 

(As  the  World  Wags: 
l  As  regards  the  use  of  "proven"  as  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  "prove,"  there 
Is  an  inconsistency  in  Webster's  New 
intrenational  Dictionary.  On  page  1725 
"proven"  is  given  as  the  past  participle 
'fit  the  verb,  but  on  page  1724  "proved" 
Ss  given  as  the  verb's  onlv  past  par- 
ticiple. •  ETYMOLOGY. 
!  Boston. 


Parsley  Greens. 

lAs  the  World  Wags  : 
I  I  see  that  "L.  S.  S.,"  in  speaking  of 
(the  preparation  of  parsley  as  greens  for 
the  table,  says :  "First  cut  off  the  root." 
There  should,  however,  be  no  roots  to 
cut  off,  for  the  herb  should  not  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  but  only  the 
part  of  it  which  is  above  ground  should 
be  gathered.  A  table  knife  or  some 
similar  knife  should  be  used  in  gather- 
ing the  herb,  and  it  should  be  cut  off 
Just  above  the  ground.  There  are  no 
greens  more  delicious  that  those  made  of 
parsley.  VEGETARIAN. 
Brookline. 


To  "Viator." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  sorry  that  you  went  to  so  much 
trouble.  Mr.  Viator,  to  show  that  in  the 
sentence,  "The  directors  decided  to  more 
than  double  the  carry-forward,"  the  word 
"double"  is  not  a  noun,  but  a  verb.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  "To 
An  Insect," 

Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 
Lord  bless  you,  I  never  claimed  that 
"double"  in  that  sentence  is  anything 
else  than  a  verb,  and  how  you  could  mis- 
understand me  as  claiming  that  it  is  a 
noun  I  can't  conceive.  Of  course  it  is  a 
verb,  and  no  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope 
could  give  it  the  semblance  of  a  noun. 
I  should  suppose  that  anybody  with  a 
glass  eye  could  see  that  it  is  a  verb 
and  could  not  possibly  be  anything  else. 
It  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  but 
the  "to"  In  the  sentence  does  not 
syntactically  belong  to  it,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  belongs  to  "do"  understood. 
The  unabridged  form  of  the  sentence 
when  everything  requisite  for  the  pars- 
ing of  all  the  words  in  it  is  added  to  it, 
or  understood,  is,  "The  directors  decided 
to  do  more  than  to  double  the  carry- 
forward would  be"— that  is,  to  do  more 
than  it  would  be  to  double  the  carry- 
forward— the  infinitive  "to  double"  be- 
ing grammatically  a  noun  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  which  is  the  subject  of  "would 
be"  understood.  SYNTAX, 
ookllne. 


pose  of  washing  one's  body  would  not 
have  grievously  afflicted  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Berliners.  H  i8  true,  there 
were  public  baths,  an  excuse  for  Swal- 
lowing vast  quantities  of  Weiss  beer 
and  a  glass  of  Kuemmel  Immediately 
afterwards  as  a  sanitary, precaution.  In 
the  early  eighties  there  were  three 
classes  of  public  baths.  The  most  ex- 
pensive, the  one  patronized  by  reckless 
Americans,  was  called  the  "Bad  nobel." 
!,  m,7Bon    taking    this    bath  was 

not  h«-y  aS8JUred  that  the  had 
not  been  used  by  any  predecessor. 

Novels  of  Miscegenation. 

The  book  reviewer  of  the  Herald  wan 
informed  that  the  novel.  "His  Own 
Country,"  was  "pondered  by  Paul  Ren- 
ter for  10  years,  and  was  his  major  task 
for  three."  This  novel  Is  a  story  of  the 
results  of  miscegenation.  "The  husband 
j  of  a  white  woman  who  sees  no  taint  in 
him,  and  the  father  of  accomplished 
ch-.ldren  whose  black  blood  no  stranger 
would  perceive.  'Dr.  J.  C.  Brent '  I 
forgets  In  tolerant  Montreal  the  white 
Southerners'  fierce  fear  of  social  recog- 
nition based  upon  blended  ^strains  " 

Leonard  Merrick  wrote  a  singular 
novel,  entitled  "TheQualntCompanicns  " 
in  which  an  English  girl  marries  Elisha 
|  Lee.  a  Negro,  who  had  won  fame  and 
fortune  as  a  singer.  The  quaint  com- 
'panions  are  their  son  David,  whose 
poetry  won  renown  for  him.  and  a° 
English  girl  who  was  deformed.  \s 

fact  Th.tT"  °aVld  SUffered  from  Uie 
fact  that  he  was  a  mulatto  The 

tragedy  of  the  father's  ending-  '  and  his 
David  JSM  th0  »»nneM„  which 
H~h  l0Ve  wllh  Heb<'  Sieving 

Lvlnw.  c(0"e3P°"<Jence  and  a  photo 
HiT?  u  810  was  h(?r  D^utiful  sister 
Hilda;  the  disillusionment  of  David  and 

ship.  a,e  the  elements  of  an  unusual 
and  engrossing  novel.  "The  sympathy 
between  these  two  wlui  in  spirit  are 
one  cannot  die.  That.-must  last  longer 
than  their  youth,  and  longer  than  their 
passions,  t  who  have  said  what 
been,  believe  it  'must  last  longer 
the  bodies  that  belie  their  sou's  " 

The  subject  .had  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  Mr.  Merrick.  He  treated  it  in  a 
*£>Btory  entitle<i'  "The  Body  and  Soul 
of  Miss  Azulay."  The  hero,  if  he  may 
,.5laI1.(?d  a  hero'  fe"  desperately  in  love 
with  Miss  Azulay.  renowned  for  her 
beauty,  wealth  and  mind.  The  wonder, 
was  that  she  had  never  married- 
Wearied  by  her  lover's  importunity, 
she  invited  him  to  dine  with  her,  to  test 
his  affection.  She  entered  the  room  in 
evening  toilette.    "Her  arms  and  bosom 

were  bare,  and  I  saw  that  she  was   . 

Icannot  say  it;  I  cannot  put  the  word! 
From  her  neck  down!  Oh.  God  help 
her!  Only  her  beautiful  face  had  es- 
caped. *  •  •  It  was  she  who  spoke  at 
last.  'I  wrote  you  I  was  too  strange 
a  mixture  to  marry,'  she  said  harshly; 
''now  you  understood  me.  *  *  •  I  have 
.done  for  you  what  I  have  done  for  no 
one  else  in  the  world!'  "  Then  she  told 
him  if  ever  she  loved  a  man  what  she 
had  determined  to  do.  "I  should  let  him 
[see  what  I  am  with  his  own  eyes.  And 
jif  he  wanted  to  marry  me  then— if  he 
.did.  if  he  could!— I  would  be  his  wife. 
!  And— I  would  worship  that  man!  I 
(would  give  him  such  a  love  as  no  man 
has  ever  known!"  Her  mother  had  left 
England  and  her  luxurious  home  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  missionary  in  Abeokuta, 
"and  jvas  found,  six  weeks  after  their 
arrival,  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  dead 
faint,  induced  by  the  fact  that  she  had 
stroked  the  black  body  of  a  Negro  In  the 
dusk,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
her  husband's  dog."  Miss  Azulay 
finally  ran  away  with  an  English  colonel 
who  could  not  obtain  a  divorce  from  his 
wife.  At  Buffalo,  New  York,  she 
poisoned  herself  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  "She  had  carefully  attired 
herself  in  her  traveling  costume,  and 
was  wearing  gloves,"  according  to  the 
newspaper  report. 


I'revJens    to  the  war    of  '81    1  was 

teaching  boxing;   fencing  and  bayonet 
drill  during  the  war.  Among  other  work 
I  drilled  one  entire  regiment  in  bayonet 
lexerclee,  and  in  a  novel  way.     I  learn 
from  a  two  hours'  talk  on  the  subject 
|of  war,  that  contra  all  past  opinions, 
the  use  of  tho  bayonet  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  war- 
fare and    that    the  most  important 
feature  In  this  style  of  fighting  Is  Uie 
defence.    Almost  any  one  can  deliver  a 
blow  or  thrust,  but  one  well  up  in  de- 
fence must  have  had  good  training  and 
■much  practice.  The  old  style  of  boxing 
iwas  called  the  manly  art  of  self-de- 
fence, and  the  method  of  instruction 
was  that,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  I 
From  the  first  lesson  to  the  finish  the 
moves  are  almost  Identical  with  the 
moves  in  the  bayonet  drill. 
I  I  believe  it  would  be  fine  and  practical 
w>  put  the  matter  Into  the  "movies,"  to 
kive  information  and  education.  Such 
a  showing  on  the  screens  would  inter- 
test  one  and  all,  and  in  a  way  create  en-  , 
Xhuslasm.  I  am  making  suggestions,  and  J 
twill  be  pleased  to  lend  assistance  and! 
.give  information  If  desired.   I  am  past 
|the  time  when  I  can  serve  Uncle  Sam  i( 
in  the  ranks,  but  my  life  has  been  a 
|busy  one  and  I  have  gathered  some 
facts  in  having  been  among  the  livings 
during  three  years  of  our  civil  war,  and  I 
being  a  Son  of  the  Revolution. 

Boston.  W.  E.  CROCKETT, 

j  P.  S.— My  method  of  drill  for  the  bayo- 
net is,  I  believe,  far  In  advance  of  any 
other  drill.  They  say  there  is  a  differ- 
ence now.  The  difference  is  but  slight, 
and  my  method  can  be  readily  adapted 
(to  present  use.  w.  E.  C. 


has 
than 


A  Poor  Guesser. 

The  Kaiser  expected  Japan  to  declare 
war  against  the  entente,  did  he?  Then 
Ihe  Is  madder  than  any  of  us  had  thought.  I 
It  was  Germany  who  egged  Russia  on  j 
to  war  with  the  "yellow  pagans,"  as  the 
I  Teutons  had  it.  It  was  Germany  who 
drew  up  the  Russian  plan  of  campaign 
(against  the  Island  empire.  It  was  the 
German  Emperor  who  described  Russia 
•as  "fighting  the  white  man's  ci  is) 
iagainst  the  'yellow  peril'— and  fighting 
it  miserably."  It  was  the  German  Em- 
peror who  sought  to  inflame  America 
against  Japan  by  declaring  that  our  ally 
jwould  soon  make  war  on  the  republic 
And  did  he  think  that  Japan  forgot 
Kiaochau— and  Germany?— London  Daily 

[    MESSAGES  AND  SYMBOLS 


Fists  and  Bayonets. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  give  this  a 
place  in  your  column.  A  matter  so 
plainly  important  should  find  some  out- 
let whereby  it  may  reach  the  public. 

An  article  In  the  Herald  of  Aug.  28 
says  that  J.  J.  Corbett,  Kid  McCoy  and 
others,  among  them  Donovan,  late  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  have  been 
engaged  to  give  lessons  in  boxing  to 
the  soldiers;  because  of  tho  similarity 
of  action  In  the  boxing  line  to  that  of 
action  in  the  bayonet  drill;  and  this  is 
correct.  Only  when  the  old  style  of 
boxing  was  in  fashion.  And  for  this 
reason  I  think  the  work  of  Corbett  and 
others  will  be  a  failure.  It  takes  a 
pretty  stiff  backbone  to  make  so  strong 
a  statement,  but  I  am  speaking  as  one 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  both 
boxing  and  the  bayonet  drill. 


Captain  Basil  Hood,  a  dramatist 
land  librettist,  known  in  Boston  as' 
in  London,  died   last  month  from 
(overwork  and  consequent  nervous- 
jness  and  lack  of  nutrition.    For  a 
long  time  he  had  been  racking  his 
brain  over  an  important  message  inr 
crypiograrns  discovered  by  him  inv 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet."  The  coron- 
er at  the  inquest  called  attention  to 
the  reams  of  writing,  which  he  dis- 
missed as  "rubbish."    Nothing  was. 
said  at  the  inquest  about  the  nature 
tof  this  mysterious  message,  whether 
It  were  a  revelation  of  the  true  au-  ' 
thorship  of  the  plays,  or  whether  ' 
Shakespeare  confessed  that  he  was 
I  the  author  of  the  more  important 
I  works    attributed    to    Bacon.    The  J 
I  dramatist  would  surely  disclaim  tho  ; 
(collection    of    apophthegms,  jokes, 
land  witty  sayings  published  in  com- 
plete editions  of  Bacon,  probably  the  • 
dreariest  jest-book  in  literature. 

Not  content  with  the  tragedy  of* 
"Hamlet"  as  it  stands  in  print,  or  isi 
played  upon  the  stage,  Captain  Hood,  9 
i  a  man  of  literary  parts,  wore  him- 
self out  by  trying  to  extract  a  "mes-jl 
1  sage."  This  word  "message"  has  t 
'been  sadly  overworked  in  recent 
years.  A  film  play  evidently  do-'j' 
signed  to  draw  the  crowd  by  pictures 
of  vicious  persons  in  scenes  of  de-  > 
bauchery  is  announced  and  eulogized  , 
!  by  its  owners  as  bearing  a  vital  mes-  ft 
\  sage  to  mothers  and  young  giris.  A  9 
drama  with  a  crude  treatment  of  I 
some  delicate  sociological  if  not  I 
sexual  problem  is  also  gravely  pro- 1 
duced  as  a  "message"  to  the  unsus-  ■ 
pecting  and  the  indifferent.  In  I 
either  case,  the  real  message  is  a  * 
pressing  invitation  tr>  the  box-office.  ,f 
Even  paintings  as  well  as  novels  areB 
now  said  to  bear  messages. 

The  word  has  almost  driven  outB 
"symbol,"  once  prominent  in  the  vo-l 
cabulary,  or  jargon,  of  art  and  liter- ■ 
ature.  The  use  of  "symbol"  might  be  I 
allowed  when  the  poem  or  the  prose  li 
page  was  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  li 
a  reader,  playgoer,  frequenter  oil 
picture  galleries,  possessing  ordinary  I 
intelligence.  Some  of  Mallarme's  ;nT 
poems,  for  example,  may  indeed  bejj 
as  symbolical  as  the  "Artemi.s"  of  v 
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"Gerald  de  Nerval.  But  take  Maeter-] 
linck's  "P.elleas'  and  Melisande."  Itg 
ia  an  intensely  human  tragedy,  oneh 
that   appeals   directly  to  men  and|< 
women,  whatever  their  nationality^ 
may  be.   Yet  the  world  has  been  in- J 
formed  that  this  tragedy  is  "sym- 
lolical,"  or  abounding  in  "symbols." 
Fortunately  no  one   has  yet  been 
able  to  point  out  the  symbols,  or 
explain  what  each   character  typi- 
fied.  Or  has  the  play  a  "message"? 
j\Vhen  Charles  Reade  wrote  "Grif- 
'feth  Gaunt"  he  gave   a  sub-title, 
■or  jealousy,"  to  the  novel.  This  was 
lhardly  necessary.    A  work  of  true 
art  either  has  no  "message";  it  is 
simply  a  thing  of  beauty,  or  its  mes- 
sage is  already  in  the  eye  and  mind 
,f   the  spectator  and  reader.  As 
>or  "symbols"  they  recall  the  line  of 
brass  and  tinkling 


pearea  in  autumn  Leaves."  ■  The' 
volume's  article  which  "R.  W.  H"  re-l 
members  as  entitled  -Strings'  is  en- 
titled "Twine"  (being  the  third  of  four; 
articles  which  in  the  volume's  Con- 
tents" are  called  "Miseries"),  though 
perhaps,  "Strings"  would  be  as  good 
if  not  a  better  title  for  the  article. 
Brookllne.    SPECTATOR. 

The  Living  Dead. 

Regimental  associations  with  the  far 
past  do  not  count  much  in  the  British 
army  today.  The  modern  Tommy  is  not 
vasUy  interested  that  his  battalion 
foVht  here  or  there  under  Marlborough 
or  Wellington  a  century  or  two  ago. 
Yet  Flanders  has  its  heroic  ghosts,  even 
though  those  heroes  step  out  of  fiction 
and  not  .history.  On  a  long,  muddy, 
dead-beaten  march  to  Armentieres  a 
comrade  recalled  to  me  (writes  a  wound- 
ed soldier)  that  it  was  there  the  Three 
Musketeers  carried  out  their  execu  t  on 
of  Mlladi.  I  capped  that  by  recalling 
that  it  was  the  executioner  of  Bethune 
■who  was  commandeered  for  the  deed. 
'  And  suddenly,  as  it  by  magic,  exhaus- 
tion seemed  to  slip  away  and  romance 
awoke  again  as  we  realized  that  we 

were   trudging   along    the   very  road 
I  where  D'Artagnan  had  spurred  his  way. 
—London  Daily  Chronicle. 


  .....       -w*  hnvc  received  from  "Academi 


We  mentioned  Hakluyt's  'EtogUsb. 
lv-ovages"  a  day  or  two  ago.  There  is 
no  "better  reading  for  these  heroic  days. 
Twin  to  "Briefe  relation  of  the  notable 
service  performed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
upon  the. Spanish  Fleete,"  and  how  he 
"supprlzed  a  mighty  carack  called  the 
Saint  Philip  comming  out  of  the  _-asi 
India,  which  was  the  first  of  that  kinde 
that  ever  was  seene  in  England. 

"And  here,  by  the  way.  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  taking  of  this  Carak 
wrought  two  extraordinary  effects  in 
England:  first,  that  it  taught  others  that 
Caracks  were  no  such  bugs,  but  that 
they  might  be  taken  (as  since  indeed  it 
hath  fallen  out  in  the  taking  of  the 
Madre  do  Dios  and  fyreing  and  sinking 
of  others)."    Here  is  the  terse  expres- 
sion of  indomitable  English  pluck.   And  , 
mark  Drake's  humanity  shown  toward 
the  crew  of  the  Saint  Philip.  "This 
Carak  without  any  great  resistance  hee , 
tooke,  bestowing  the  people  thereof  in: 
certaine  vessels  well  furnished  with  vict- 
uals,   and   sending   them    courteously  | 
home  into  their  Countrey." 
,    De   Quincey    was    never    weary  of 
quoting  the  pomp  of  a  sentence  in  the 
ibook  of  Daniel:  "Belshazzar  the  King 
made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of 
his  lords   and  drank  wine  before  the 
'thousand."     De  Quincey  pondered  this 
Sentence  as  a  theme  for  the  leader  of  a 
'mighty    orchestra.     There    are  many 
sentences  in  Hakluyt  that  have  a  sim- 
plicity which  outvies  pomp.     Here  is 
an  example :  "Francis  Drake  an  Eng- 
lishman being  on  the  sea,  and  having 
knowledge  of  the  small  strength  of  the 
towne  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  came  into  the 
harborough  on  a  night  with  foure  pin- 
nesses.  and  landed     an  hundred  and 
fifty  men ;  and  leaving  one  halfe  of  his 
men  with  a  trumpet  in  a  fort  which 
was  there,  hee  with  the  rest  entered 
the  towne  without  doing  any  harme 
till  hee  came  at  the' market  place." 


We  have  received  from  "Academe"  ot 
Cambridge  an  interesting  article  about) 
two  distinguished  men  of  Harvard  Lni-t 
verslty.  We  publish  today  the  first  parC 
of  the  article.  In  the  second,  there  id 
a  pleasant  discussion  of  tea-drinkins,.  { 

Shaler  and  Hill. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


Although  I  am  by  no  means  an  o\i 


Mrs.  Edward  A.  Walker. 


As  the  World  Wags : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs. 
Edward  Ashley  Walker,  and  not  Gall| 
Hamilton  (Abigail  Dodge),  is.  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  authorship  of  the 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  entitled 
"The  Total  Depravity  of  Inanimate 
Things."  The  article  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  for  September,  1864, 
nd  was  in  the  "Contents"  of  the  num- 
,er  and  in  the  "Contents"  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  magazine  which  Included 
the  number,  stated  to  be  by  "Mrs.  E.  A. 
Walker "  A  few  years  afterward  the 
article  was  reproduced  in  the  volume 
mtitled  "Laughter"  of  a  set  of  volumes 
entitled  "Little  Classics"  which  was 
published  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany and  was  also  there  stated  at  the 
head'of  the  article  and  in  the  volume's 
"Contents"  to  be  by  "Mrs.  E  A.I 
alker."  A  biographic  sketch  of  Mrs. 
./alker,  whose  maiden  name  was  Kath-: 
erine  Kent  Child,  is  given  in  "Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.' 
but  the  sketch  is  astray  from  the  truth 
in  saying  that  she  was  born  "about, 
1840."  She  was  born  on  Feb.  8,  1833, 
at  Plttsford,  Vt.,  where  her  father,  thej 
Rev.  Willard  Child,  was  then  pastor  of[ 
a  church.  She  died  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,| 
on  Nov.  16,  1916.  ' 

In  the  Herald  of  Aug.  14  you  say  that 
a  correspondent  writes  you  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  "The  Total  De-l 
pravity  of  Inanimate  Things"  was,  at, 
the  time  when  the  article  was  written, 
"a  young  girl,  Katherine  Kent  Child,  liv- 
ing in  Lowell,"  but  that  statement  is  in- 
correct in  saying  that  she  was  then  at 
young  girl,  and  in  saying  that  she  was 
then  living  in  Lowell.  From  1845  to  1854, 
her  father  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Lowell,  where  her  mother  died  on  Feb.! 
26,  1851.  In  1S54  her  father  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  hlsj 
daughter  went  with  him  to  Castleton,  at| 
which  latter  place  she  was  living  with| 
her  father  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
in  1863,  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Ashley, 
Walker. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  copy 
of  "Autumn  Leaves"  mentioned  by' 
R.  W.  H.,  aged  81,  of  Plymouth.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  volume  which  fur- 
niBhes  any  justification  for  "R.  W.  H.'s" 
ment   that   Mrs.   Walker's  article 
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man.  I  pride  myself  on  having  lived  irf 
the  days  of  the  giants:  on  having  sat! 
under."  as  the  good  old  phrase  goes.!" 
Nat  Shaler  and  Adams  Sherman  Hi". 
Who  can  forget  Shaler.  'mountain  scaler  j 
falrv  taler."  tall.  lank,  keen-eyed,  with 
his  cheerv  good  morning?  I  see  him  yet 
slouching   into   Appleton   Chapel   of  a 
morning  and  striding  up  to  his  accus- , 
tomed  seat  in  the  fifth  row  on  the  south 
side.   Once  I  was  in  a  company  at  din- 
ner with  him.  when  he  beamed  around 
on  us  with  the  remark:    "I  regard  my- 
dinner,  gentlemen,  as  a  most  ImportanB 
part  of  the-  day's  program!"   It  was  aH 
most  as  good  as  the  dictum  of  Dr.  John-i 
son's  friend  Edwards:   "I  consider  sup-j 
per  as  a  turnpike  through  Vvhich  one, 
must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed."  That] 
was  the  dinner  at  which  Shaler  con-' 
vulsed  the  company  by  telling  of  his  first; 
experience  with  a  typewriter.  His  hand- 
writing was  so  bad  that  his  father  al-  , 
wavs  complained  It  took  a  week  to  dev 
cipher  a  letter.    So  when  a  typewriter  | 
agent-it  was  in  the  very  earliest  days  | 
of    the    machine— came    round.    Shaiei  , 
bought  one  especially  for  home  corre- 
spondence.   In  due  course  of  time  the , 
first  letter  was  laboriously  hammered  out 
and  sent  away.    His  father's  reply  be- 
gan:  "Dear  Son:   I  have  duly  received  I 
your  damn  circular!"  . 

What  a  contrast  was  afforded  03 r 
Professor  Hill.  He  was  a  tiny  wisp  of 
a  man.  with  delicate  blue  eyes  peering 
over  the  thick  glasses  on  the  end  or 
his  nose.  On  winter  mornings  we  used 
to  watch  for  him  with  his  fur-collared 
coat  and  fur  cap,  being  driven  out  to 
Cambridge  by  his  Negro  coachman.  His 
lecture  notes  were  written  on  paper  sol 
yellow  we  used  to  say  he  scribbled 
them  on  the  wrapping  paper  from  his  . 
morning's  beef-steak;  but  let  me  as- 
sure-vou  that  age  had  not  tarnished  the 
trenchancy  of  his  criticisms.  His  of- 
fice was  in  Sever  4.  and  there  every 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock  his  secretary 
lighted  the  spirit  lamp  and  made  tea. 
Sir  when  I  visualize  Adams  Sherman 
Hill  sitting  down  to  a  cup  of  tea  in  the 
midst  of  his  afternoon's  labors,  I  con- 
fess to  a  feeling  of  nostalgia.  Here  was 
no  grubbing  pedant,  pursuing  sources 
of  influences  and  reactions  through  a 
ponderous  "apparatus"  of  card-Index 
flies  and  other  Kultur-machinery I  A 
man,  who  was  a  .  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  as  well,  rested  for  a  fe*  mo- 
ments amid  his  books  and I  papeia.  and 
paid  tribute  to  this  great  blessing  from 
the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Such  men  arc 
no  longer  with  us.  ACADEME. 
Cambridge. 


On,  li.Tht  and  feathery  clouds  there  hant 

I     a  doom. 

I  see  where  thou  art  near  tne  fresh-due 

graves 

Of  wan  consumptives  by  the  North  tot 

«nread 

Beside    some   mournful    beach  where 
dull  waves  curl; 

Or  sadder  still,  when  hope  no  longer  saves. 
f  I  Bf  some  self-slain  bankrupt,  tying  dead 

V,    Within  the  boudoir  of  a  Cora  Pearl! 

Salt  us  did  not  include  applejack  in 
his  list  of  beverages  to  bo  celebrated 
in  verse;  yet  his  home  was  in  New 
York,  and  applejack  was  surely  known 
to  him.  Did  the  word  "jack"  offend  his 
ear?  Or  did  the  drink  fail  to  evoke 
visions  outside  of  New  Jersey?  The 
mention  of  arrack  made  him  Bee  Java, 
,  with  its  gongs,  sweet  spices,  upas,  pa- 
I  gan  gods  of  strange  device,  and  savage 
priests  dancing  "with  cobras  on  nude 
bosoms  coiled."  New  Jersey,  even  with! 
Kterson,  Hoboken  and  Hackensack,  Isy 
a  more  prosaic  land.  Jacksonburgj 
might  at  least  have  been  called  Apple- 
jacksonburg. 

For  M.  A.  Crane. 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Permit  me  to  offer  the  "Help."  for 
which  you  cry,  and  to  express  the  wish  I 
that  Versifiers  would  not  try  to  cover 
the  tri-syllable  proportions  of  stout  | 
September  with  the  garments  of  slender. 
June.  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  I 
Is  the  author  of  the  following  exquisite 
lines  : 

Ah,   happv   day,   refuse  to  go! 
Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 
Forever  in  mid-afternoon 
All,    happy   day   of   happy  June! 
Pour  out   thy  sunshine  0:1   the  hill. 
The   pincv   woods  with  perfume  fill, 
And  breathe  across  the  sighing  sea 
I.aiul-scented    breezes    that   shall  be 
Sweet  as  the  gardens  that  they  pass 
Where  children  tumble  In  the  grass. 

Ah.  happv  day.  refuse  to  go! 
Hang  tn  the  heavens  forever  so! 
And   long  not  tor  thy   blushing  rest 
In  the  soft  bosom  of  the  west. 
But  bid   grey  evening  get  her  back 
With   all   the   stars   upon    her  track. 
Forget  the  dark,   forget  the  dew. 
The  mvstery  of  the  midnight  blue. 
And  only  spread  thy  wide,  warm  wings 
Where  summer  her  enchantment  flings — 

Ah.  happy  day,  refuse  to  go! 
Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  go. 
Forever   let  they   tender  mist 
Lie.   like   dissolving   amethyst — 
Deep  In  the  distant  dales,  and  shed 
Thy  mellow  glory  overhead — 
But    wilt   thou   wander,   call   the  thrush 
And  bid   the  wilds  and   waters  hush 
To  hear  thy  passion — broken  tune. 
Ah.   happy  dav  of  happy  June! 

South  Byfleld.         EDITH  M.  DEGEN. 


\ 


Departed  Glory. 

On  Aug.  31  the  last  distillation  of 

Isaac  Read,  who  watched  «  W  ta*  °f. 
the  output."  Applejack  hat  was  per 
sonally  conducted  from  start  to  finish^ 
George  Arnold,  .a  gentle  poet,  ^ose 
verses  in  praise  of  beer  picture  the 
philosophic  ^difference  induced  by  cop,- 
ous  draughts  of  malt.  ^»te  *  poe^ 
about  applejack,  an  amiable  parody.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  of  a  Poem  DJ 
William  Cullen  Bryant  about  the  plant- 
ing of  an  apple  tree.  / 

Francis. S.  Saltus,  who  died  in  1889. 
wrote  a  series  of  31  poems  entitled 
"Ch  and  Flagons."  The  eerie. 1  began 
with  hecr.  ended  with  '^hryma  Chris U 
and,  included  tea.  chocolate,  < °«ce  an£ 
even   water.     Here   is   a  poem   to  a 

cordial :   _i_ 

MBNTHE. 

TWran"gr/nd*  Perfumed  %J»« 
ThouCwaVr'mest  not.  and  yet  thou  canst 
For  airier  span,  all  fantasies  of  gloom. 
Th.n  does  the  fancy  sadder  garb  assume. 


"The  ninth  volume  of  ThjArt  of  Music, 
published  by  the  National  Society  ^ 
Music,  New  York,  is  devoted  to  the 
opera.  The  editor  of  this  volume  is 
Cesar  Surchinger,  the  editor  in  chief  of 
the  series- 

Alfred  Hertz,  well  known  to  us  as  a 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  now  the  conductor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  is 
the  author  of  the  Introduction.  He  be- 
gins by  saying  that  opera  has  been  a 
problem  to  the  composer,  and  this  prob- 
lem has  been  in  the  course  of  solution 
for  over  three  centuries;  It  is  also  a 
problem,  fresh  with  every  performance, 
to  the  audience.    "The  audience  comes 
to  be  amused,  and  the  eomposer-the 
;  serious  composer-would  educate  it,  im- 
press it,  inspire  it.    Between  them  lies 
a  gulf  to-be  bridged."  Opera  unfortunate- 
ly started  as  the  theory  of  a  few  Hor- 
entine  gentlemen  who  tried  to  resurrect 
an  art  of  2000  years  before.   They  con- 
structed opera  on  a  formula.   At  first 
the  opera  was  drama,  with  music  as  a 
servant.    Audiences  soon  insisted  that 
melody  should  be  dominant.  Composers 
followed  now  one  path,  now  the  other. 
Stage  pictures  became  more  sumptuous. 
The  dance  was  developed.    "Lovers  or 
the  opera— and  their  name  was  legion— 
now  fondly  argued  that  it  was  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  arts;  poetry,  music 
and  dance-even  painting.  To  this  critics 
replied  that  opera  music  was  the  worst 
music    opera  poetry  the  worst  poetry, 
and  opera  pictures  the  worst  pictures. 

The  question  of  the  inherent  absurdity 
is  then  considered;  the  objections  on 
account  of  the  absurdity  and  the  an- 
swers to  these  objections.  Now.  the 
original  ideal  of  opera  was  the  dramatic 
ideal.  Reformers  have  from  time  to 
time  brought  opera  back  into  line  with 
these  ideals,  "but  the  fundamental  con- 
tradiction, the  non-logic,  cannot  be 
overcome  by  reform— hence  each  suc- 
cessive reform  represents  a  compromise 
with  the  ideal,  and  incidentally  fur- 
nishes a  starting  point  for  fresh  abuses 
Will  the  problem  ever  be  solved?  -t  is 
a  problem  based  on  a  misunderstanding 

most  magnificent  absurdity. 
-  Opera  as  is  known  and  enjoyed  today 
dates  from  Gluck,  who  "proclaimed  the 
ideal  of  dramatic  truth  in  the  medium  o 
classic  simplicity;  he  became  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  Grand  Opera  of 
France  «fia  of  all  the  schools  whose  first 
concern  was  the  theatre."  Mozart  char- 
acterized and  idealized  in  conventional 
forms  the  living  truths  of  human  ex- 
istence. "He  gave  the  comic  opera  a 
new  depth  and  broader  significance,  and 
In  'Don  Giovanni'— technically  an  opera 
buffa— set  the  first  great  milestone  of 
the  modern  music  drama."  Weber  creat- 
ed the  German  romantic  dialogue  opera, 
and  with  Spohr  and  Marschner,  pointed 
the 'way  to  Wagner.  Rossini  built  011 
the  foundations  of  the  18th  century, 
crowned  the  Italian  Imffa  species  with 


3Jtrbei  (JF  HWTHb"  >ind  com1. . 
with  "William  Tell"  to  the  French  1 
opera- 

fThese  various  strands,  German,  Iti 
lan,  and  French,  came  together  In  the 
two  great  figures  of  the  13th  century— I 

.  Wagner  and  Verdi."  The  formerl 
achieved  "the  greatest  reform  that  thef 
history  of  opera  is  able  to  record."! 
Verdi  "recreated  Italian  opera  and! 
brought  it  for  the  first  time  In  liner 
with  the  realistic  dramatic  asplratlonsf. 

\  of  the  age.  In  his  last  work,  'Falstaff.'lj 
he  achieved  a  complete  unity  and  in  al 
measure  laid  claim  to  the  spiritual  suc-L 
cession  of  Mozart."  Then  there  Is  Blzet.P 
whose  "Carmen"  represents  "a  develop-P 
ment  which,  independent  of  the  Wagnc-r 
rian  Influence,  achieved  a  dramatic  vigorS 
and  realism,  a  vividness  of  local  colon 

■  and  a  sensuousness  of  melody  that  is 
Wholly  individual."  Not  only  did  it,  as, 
Mr.  Hertz  thinks,  furnish  a  basis  fori 
further  native  development;  "it  became 

model  for  the  modern  Italian  school) 
."1  of  realists,  the  exponents  of  the  so4 
called  'Verismo.'  " 

j   Modern    opera,    then,    Is    built  orJ 
S  Wagner,  Verdi,  and  Bizet.   Few  in  Ger-1 
many  have  escaped  Wagner's  influence.! 

■  It  is  shown  in  music  of  Massenet,  Char-I 
pentler  and  d'Indy.   It  is  seen  in  Italy, 

1,  although  Verdi  is  there  the  chief  model. 
But  in  Germany  the  most  successful; 
operatic  composers  are  those  who  have, 
not  attempted  to  follow  Wagner's) 
formula.  "In  Strauss  we  see  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  that  symphonic- 
dramatic  style  that  is  Wagner's  his- 
toric achievement.M 

"The  impressionism  of   the  contem- 
porary French  composers  has  been  ap- 
.  plied   with   complete   success   to  one 
opera,  the  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  of  De- 
bussy, in  which  a  delicate  orchestral 
.texture  paints  a  background  so  trans- 
parent that  musical  declamation  even 
,;lat  low  pitch  and  strength  can  be  con- 
stantly   understood   by    the  listener." 
\  Much  more  could  be  said  of  Debussy's 
beautiful  opera  than  this,  Mr.  Hertz. 

The    neo-Russians,    especially  Mous-1 
sorgsky,  by  their  independent  develop-), 
ilment,  may  exert  an  influence   on  thej 
music-drama  in  other  countries,  and  itf 
has_already  left  an  impression  on  thef 
most  recent  school  of  French  composers.  I 
I    "In  a  sense  the  situation   has  beenr 
more  chaotic  than  ever  since  the  Wag-j 
nerian  meteor  swept  through  the  world,  I; 
for  composers  have  found  that,  afterc 
''all,  Wagner's  dramatic  theories  did  not[ 
31  solve   the   problem   for   them."  Thlsf 
\'j  problem  is  still  looking  for  its  solution,! 
<\  "and  with  it  that  of  the  audience,  which! 
'r.  Is  the  difficulty  of  a  complete  absorp-| 
Q|tion  of  the  composer's  message."  Mr. 
Hertz  ends  by  telling  the  operagoer 
what  his  duties  are.   In  conclusion  he 
Bays:   "No  less  than  the  symphony,  the 
opera  is  a  complex  work  of  art,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  which  depends  upon  un- 
derstanding and  complete  attention.  Be- 
ing the  most  artificial  of  art-forms,  it 
requires.  If  anything,  an  even  broader 
culture  for  Its  appreciation."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  saying  will  sink  deep 
Into  the  breasts  of  those  in  the  horse- 
shoe of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

After  this  excellent  introduction,  which 
may  with  profit  be  read  more  than  once, 
the  editor  gives  an  admirable  account  of 
the  opera  before  Gluck  and  Mozart,  not 
leaving  unnoticed  the  "operatic  symp- 
toms," to  use  W.  F.  Apthorp's  phrase, 
as  the  famous  song-play  of  Adam  de  la 
Hale,  Poliziano's  "Orfeo,"  the  French 
ballet  of  "Circe"  and  dramatic  madri- 
gals in  Italy.  This  chapter  includes  a 
careful  estimate  of  Lully— we  think  that 
full  justice  is  not  given  to  Rameau— an 
appreciation  of  Purcell's  work,  and| 
amusing  pages  on  operatic  conventions 
as  observed  by  composers  at  Naples. 
Gluck  and  Mozart  have  separate  chap- 
ters. There  are  elaborate  analyses  of 
their  operas,  with  sketches  of  the  libret- 
tos. In  the  chapter  on  Mozart  there  are 
pages  on  early  masters  of  Italian  opera 
nuffa,  with  remarks  about  Rousseau, 
*4r*.try,  a  valuable  account  of  "The 
Reggar's  Opera"  and  a  glance  at  the 
German  Singsplcl.  Mozart's  operas, 
librettos  and  music  are  thoroughly  de-i 
sdrlbed.  "He  represents  the  triumph  of 
purely  musical  genius  in  the  dramatic 
field.  He  demonstrates  the  power  of 
music  to  represent,  by  sheer  beauty  and| 
intangible  character,  what  words  and 
actions  try  to  interpret,  and  often  fall. 
He,  the  most  ingenuous,  unphilosophloal 
and  undidactic  of  musical  dramatists, 
has  left  upon  the  course  of  musico- 
ilramatic  development  an  Impression1 
which  the  most  didactic  of  theorists! 
could  not  ignore." 

And  so  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  volume,  down  to  operas  by  Zanr 
donal  and  Montemezzi,  the  most  imr 
portant  operas,  and  some  that  are  of 
little  importance  and  are  now  shelve** 
are  fully  discussed,  with  arguments  of 
the  plots.  The  information  given  is 
generally  illuminative;  the  criticism  Is 
generally  sane. 

We  hardly  know  what  the  writer 
means  by  saying  of  Handel,  the  opera 
writer,  that  his  music  has  "the  abstract 
consciousness  of  German  instrumental- 


sm."  We  find  his  opera  music  thor-F 
mghly  Italian.  f 

Page  98.  There  is  mention  of  Donna 
Anna's  "lovely  rondo  aria  in  the  grave-| 
yard."  When  "Don  Giovalni"  is  stag«(1 
properly  and  in  accordance  with  tradi- 
tion this  aria  Is  sung  In  a  chamber.  [ 

Page  142.  "Largo  al  factotum'  is  a 
real  buffo  piece  with  unlimited  burro 
possibilities  for  an  Bdouard  de  R°sz.Ke- 
The  air  is  for  baritone.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  was  a  bass.  It  Is  true  that  he 
took  the  part  of  the  Count  in  "The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,"  but  his  acU^g  ww»| 
then  heav; 
for  hie  voice. 


f  Page  i'!9.  Linda? 
|ment  but  that  1t  was  Donizetti's  last 
Important  work."    In  this  opera  bari- 
tones, as  Ronconl,  have  been  famous  for 

tragic  impersonation. 

Page  164.    "Casta  diva,"    "Yet  it  Is 
adorned  with  bravura  passages  that  are 

absurd  in  relation  to  the  dramatic  sit- 
uation." Not  when  the  air  is  sung  by 
•  one  that  knows  how  to  bo  dramatic  in 
coloratura  measures.  Witness  the  per- 
formance of  Lilll  Lehraann. 

Page  182.  Judging-  Halevy's  "Jewess," 
I  the  writer  says  that  this  opera  contains 
very  little  that  is  "genuinely  pathetic." 
Naming  favorably  certain  pages  he 
says  nothing  about  Eleazer's  beautiful 
and  intensely  pathetic  reverie  over 
Recha's  fate,  an  air  that  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  In  operatic  literature. 

The  writer  thinks  that  no  one  of 
Offenbach's  operas  bouffes  is  "Worthy 
of  more  than  mention."  But  in  "La 
Belle  Helene,"  "La  Grande  Duchesse," 
"La  Vie  Parisienne,"  "La  Perichole" 
and  other  works  that  might  be  named, 
Offenbach  showed  a  rare  gift  of  melody, 
piquant  rhythms,  a  humor  that,  often 
mad  or  grotesque,  was  irresistible,  an 
ability  to  write  music  that  exactly 
fitted  the  text  and  suited  the  situation, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  "with  scenic  re- 
quirements. His  great  talent  was  pro- 
fusely and  unmistakably  displayed  long 
before  he  wrote  "Contes  d'Hoffmann." 

Page  307.  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  "In 
act  II.  the  frame  is  the  mystery  of  night 
and  the  menacing  color  of  Marke's 
horns."  "Marke's  horns"  is  here  an  un-  , 
I  fortunate  phrase,  for  in  this  act  King 
Marke  is  counted  as  a  cuckold. 

Page  246.  Thomas's  "Mignon."  Here 
I  there  is  a  slip  of  the  pen.  "Dramatically 
It  is  so  bad  a  travesty  of  Shakespeare 
that  in  the  poet's  own  country  it  is  quite. 
Impossible."  For  "Shakespeare"  read 
"Goethe."  "In  Paris  it  is  considered  a 
masterpiece  despite  Barbier  and  Carre's 
£bsurd  libretto."  It  is  not  so  considered 
by  modern  French  critics.  * 

Page  247.  There  is  mention  of  Bizet's 
"three  symphonies."  What  are  the  to- 
nalities of  these  symphonies  and  when 
were  they  performed?  Were  they  pub- 
lished? 

Page  248.  "The  bold  harmonic  daring 
which  Bizet  first  evinced  in  'La  Jolie 
Fille  de  Perth.'  "  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  harmonies  in  this  opera  are  conven- 
tional if  not  old-fashioned.  Parisian 
critics  when  the  opera  was  produced 
thought  it  less  bold  than  "Les  Pecheurs 
de  Perles,"  which  preceded  it. 

Page  444.  "It  is  not  too  fnuch  to  say 
that  except  for  two  very  popular  airs 
in  'Samson  and  Delilah'  tl  is  work  would 
not  be  in  the  InternatlomU  repertory  to-' 
day."  Is  not  this  a  rather  hap-hazard 
and  sweeping  statement? 

''Louise"  seems  to  us  overpraised.  "No 
other  modern  opera  can  so  lift  us  out  of 
ourselves  into  a  delirious  ecstacy."  And 
what  is  to  be  said  of  this  Judgment? 
"The  first  act  *  *  *'  might  have  been 
penned  by  Massenet  to  his  less  inspired 
moods."  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising 
to  find  the  writer  enthusiastic  over  the 
third  act,  which,  to  some,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "Dcpuis  le  jour"  is  blatant  , 
and  dull.  The  writer  says:  "There  are 
not  half  a  dozen  love  scenes  in  all  opera 
to  compare  with  this.  The  scene  of  the 
festivities  later  in  the  act  is  developed 
with  infinite  spirit  and  humor."  And 
this  and  the  last  act  "lift  'Louise'  into 
the  class  of  the  great  operas  of  the 
time."  No  one  disputes  the  dramatic  i 
effectiveness  of  the  last  act.  But  to  | 
praise  the  third  at  the  expense  of  the1 
first! 

Tomas  Breton  is  mentioned  (page  478), 
but  not  as  the  composer  ot  his  chief 
opera,  "Dolores."    Among  minor  Ger-' 
man  operatic  composers  we  miss  the 
name  of  Karl  Reinthaler,  whose  "Kae- 
thehen   von   Heilbron"    was   for  some 
years  a  favorite  in  Germany. 
]   As  we, have  before  remarked,  the  title 
of  Leoncavallo's  chief  opera  is  "Pagli- 
acci,"  not  "I  Pagliacci."    The  title  of  . 
Chausson's  opera  is  "Le  roi  Arthus." 
not  "Le  roi  Arthur"  (p.  461). 

Algarotti's    "Saggio  sopra  1'opera  in  | 
musica"  (1765),  which  went  through  many 
editions  and  was  translated  into  French,', 
German  and  English,  is  an  important  j 
work  that  should  have  been  included 
in  the  Bibliography.    The  omission  of 
Chouquet's   scholarly    "Historie   re  la 
|mus;que  dramatique  en  France"  (1873) 
is     unaccountable.  Gauthier-Villars's 

Bizet"  and  Prod'homme  and  Dandelifs 
authoritative  life  of  Gounod  in  two  vol- 
umes are  among  other  books  that  are 
not  mentioned. 


WHtfWH^fre  natural  fleVelopTHW^L., 

the  art,,  and  even  those  outside  the 
church  denounced  dancing  us  frivolous. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  musical  leader- 
ship. 

"Neither  the  reforms  of  Noverre  nor 
those  of  Fokine  nor  Marius  Petipa  can 
of  fundamental  value  If  they  lack 


the  phonetic  designs  which  alone  a 
choreographic  artist  can  transform  into 
plastic  events."  Dancing  should  be  the 
(elemental  expression  of  symbolic  re- 
ligion and  love.  Mme.  Pavlowa  closes 
with  a  quotation  from  Havelock  Ellis, 
who  concludes:    "To  realize  therefore 

what  dance   means   for   mankind— the    mlzes  her  art  by  affected  manners 


poignancy  and  the  many-sidedness  of 
its  appeal— we  must  survey  the  whole 
sweep  of  human  life,  both  at  its  highest 
and  at  its  deepest  moments." 

After  a  chapter  on  the  psychology  of 
dancing,  the  art  as  practised  in  old 
Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  by  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Greeks, 
Romans,  is  discussed.  A  chapter  on 
dancing   in    the   middle    ages  follows. 


[show  was  the  cl'iwTr.  T;,.„rfr„ 
What  dancing  there  was,  was  inci- 
dcntal,  with  the  exception  of  Colum- 
bines steps  and  attitudes.  Much  im- 
portance Is  riven  to  Isadora  Duncan's 
naturalistic  dancing  as  exerting  a  far- 
reaehlng  influence  in  Russia.  Over  two 
Pages  are  given  to  Ruth  St.  Denis,  "ap- 
parently a  better  musician  than  Miss 
Duncan,  while  in  her  poetic  sense  and 
in  the  sense  of  beauty  she  remains  be- 
hind With  this  judgment  we  heart- 
ily disagree.  "It  has  always  Impressed 
us,    says  the  writer,  "that  she  mlnl- 

and 
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arately,  for  all  are  not  of  equal  worth; 
•some  are  of  special  interest  to  those  ln- 
iterested  in  particular  subjects.  Clearly 
tand  well  written  as  the  majority  of  the 
articles  are,  we  regret  to  find  at  times 
proven"  for  "proved,"  as  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  "to  prove."  . 


an  air  that  Jacks  sincerity."  If  any 
woman  is  sincere  in  her  art,  her  name 
is  St.  Denis.  The  writer  traces  Miss 
Duncan's  school  back  to  Delsarte, 
through  Mrs.  Richard  Hovey.  Mme. 
Pavlowa  surpasses  in  her  "magic  swift- 
ness, delicacy,  bird-like  agility,  floating 
grace  and  lyric  pirouettes  all  her  Uv- 
ng  rivals.  ...  But  when  she  at- 
tempts to  use  her  arms  too  conspicu- 


But  Italian  audiences  of  the  old  day! 

insisted  on  a  happy  ending  for  Rossini'f 
j  opera,  '  Otello,"  and  years  before  that 

a  version  of  "King  Lear"  with  a  happj 
lending  delighted  English  theatregoers. 


There  Is  a  discussion  of  the  grand  ballet  !  ously,  or  pr0(juce  Greek  poses,  she  is 

a  disappointing  failure." 

Summing  up  the  modern  ballets  of 
the  Russians,  the  writer  says:  "All  the 
Pavlowa  ballets  that  have  been  given 
in  America,  all  the  elaborate  ballets  of 
the  Russian  classic  school,  all  the  bal- 
!lets  of  the  Diaghileff-Fokine  group,  are 
arid  remain  dances  to  preconceived  plots, 
dances  to  a  style  or  a  mood,  but  rarely 
dances  of  the  music.  We  should  like  to 
have  any  of-  the  celebrated  dancers  show 
us  where  there  is  expression  of  the 
music  in  all  the  spectacular  pirouettes 
of  Pavlowm,  Karsavina.  Nijinsky  and 
Fokine,  in  their  dramatic  acting  t0  a 
musical  composition,  even  in  the  most 
modern  ballets  of  Stravinsky.  The! 
rlaneing  that  they  perform  during  the 
whole  ballet  is  pantomimic  acting  to  a 
certain  plot,  arranged  to  music."  Prince 
Volkhonsky  is  quoted  at  great  length — 
"only  through  the  rhythm  will  the  ballet 
come  back  to  music  and  accomplish  the 
fusion  which  has  been  destroyed  by  in- 
dependent acting" — Lada  is  fulsomely 
praised — when  we  saw  her  we  thought 
her  uninteresting.  The  writer  describes 
a  scenario,  "The  Legena  of  Life,"  which 
he  has  written  to  comply  with  require- 
ments of  the  ideal  theory  of  musical 
dancing.  He  concludes  by  asserting  that 
the  future  of  the  art  belongs  to  Ameri- 
ca, "the  country  of  the  cosmic  ideals." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  impertinent  to  ask 
him,  "What  are  'cosmic  ideals'?" 

The  list  of  volumes  that  are  illus- 
trative of  the  volume  is  scanty.  We 
miss  "Les  Vestris,"  by  Gaston  Capon; 
"Mile.  Salle,"  by  Emlle  Dacier;  Henry 
Pruniere'S  great  work  on  the  court  bal  - 
the  famous  Venus  of    Caillpyge   (sic)  I  lets  in  France;  Goncoura's  "Guimard"; 

the  famous  book, ,  "Ballets  Anciens  et 
Modernes"  (1682),  and  certain  dictiona- 
ries of  the  dance  published  in  French 
end  in  German. 

On  the  whole  the  volume  is  engrossing 
and  instructive.  When  one  disagrees 
with  certain  opinions  of  the  writer,  the 
honesty  of  the  writer  and  his  indepen- 
dent yietars  command  respect.  Among 
the  illustrations  are  pictures  of  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  Mme.  Genee,  Anna  Pavlowa,  Isa- 
dora Duncan,  Maud  Allan,  Nijinsky  and 
Karsavina  and  Mordkin. 
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of  France.  The  folk  dances  of  Europe 
are  discussed,  also  the  social  dances  of 
the  past,  and  the  classic  ballet  of  the 
19th  century.  The  reform  in  the  Danish 
ballet  is  examined;  also  the  nationalism'  i 
of  the  Russian  ballet.  Lole  Fuller, 
Louise  Weber,  Lottie  Collins  are  mem- 
tloned  under  the  heading  "The  Era  of 
Degeneration";  Isadora  Duncan,  Maud 
Allan,  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  modern  Span- 
ish dancers  under  "The'  Naturalistic 
School  of  Dancing."  The  chapter,  "The 
New  Russian  Ballet."  includes  descrip- 
tions of  the  recent  Russian  achieve- 
ments in  ballet.  Much  space  is  given  to 
the  eurhythmies  of  "Jacques-Dalcroze," 
whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  Jaques  Dal- 
croze— the  name  is  misspelled  through- 
out the  chapter  and  elsewhere  In  the 
book.  "The  defects  of  the  new  Russian 
«nd  other  modern  schools"  are  discussed 
with  Prince  Volkhonsky's  theories.  Lada 
and  choreographic  symbolism,  and  the 
question  of  appropriate  music. 

The  volume  is  an  entertaining  one, 
valuable  by  reason  of  the  historical 
chapters  which  show  wide  research  and 
a  happy  manner  in  description.  Some 
will  turn  at  once  to  the  celebrated 
dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias. 

"With  the  exception  of  Ida  Rubin- 
stein and  Natasha  Trouhanova,  the 
Salome  dances  of  all  the  European  or 
American  aspirants  have  been  of  no 
importance.  *  '»  *  European  ,'fchoreo- 
graphy  has  for  the  most  part  failed  to 
grasp  the  principal  features  of  the 
vanished  Hebrew  dances."  But  was 
Salome's  dance  a  "Hebrew  dance"? 
An   English  writer    maintains  that 


The  10th  volume,  "The  Dance,"  ,  tej 
edited  by  Ivan  Narodny.  Anna  Pav- 
lowa writes  an  introduction  of  four 
ipages  in  which  she  quotes  St.  Basil* 
describing  the  angels  dancing  in  heaven 
and  Dante  saying  that  dancing  is  the 
real  occupation  of  heaven's  Inmates 
After  quotations  from  Plato,  Plutarch' 
Luclan  and  Havelock  Ellis,  Mme  Pav-  ■ 
!  Iowa  says  that  in  spite  of  the  high 
station  of  dancing  in  the  ancient  civili- 
zations, the  art  has  not  progressed 
steadily  as  have  the  other  arts.  "Being 
an  art  that  expresses  Itself  first  in  the 
human  body,  the  dance  has  aroused 
reprobation  in  certain  pious,  puritanical 
minds  of  mediaeval  type,  who  have 
considered  it  a  collection  of  'Immodest 
and  dissolute  movements  by  which  the 
cupidity  of  the  flesh  Is  aroused.'  "  Folk- 
dancing  Is  a  natural  form  of  aesthetic 
courtship.  "From  the  point  of  view  of 
sexual  selection  we  can  understand,  on  " 
the  other  hand,  the  immense  ardor  with 
which  every  sensuous  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  has  been  brought  into  the 
play  of  the  dance,  and  on  the  other  ? 
the  arguments  of  the  pseudo  moralists 
to  classify  it  with  the  frivolous  and 
least  tolerated  arts."  The  church,  then 


was  modelled  from  a  Cadltian  dancer 
In  high  favor  at  Rome."  There  is  a 
pleasant  story  that  gives  a  far  differ-' 
ent  origin.  It  is  told  by  many,  but  by 
no  one  more  agreeably  than  by  old 
Thomas  Heywood  in  his-  book  about 
women. 

There  is  a  minute  description  of  the 
grand  ballet  of  France.  Justice,  how- 
ever, is  not  done  to  the  leading 
dancers.  Miles.  Salle,  Camargo  and 
Guimard,  and  the  '  Vestris  family. 
They  were  surely  something  more  than 
"acrobatic  puppets  as  compared  with 
our   modern   terpsichorean  celebrities." 

There  are  full  accounts  of  national 
dances.  On  page  142  it  is  stated  that 
the  "Kamarienskaya"  of  Russia  is  a 
bride's  dance,  in  which  the  girl  sym- 
|  bolizes  all  the  imaginary  bliss  and  hap- 
piness in  her  future  married  life.  Mr. 
|  Narodry  should  surely  know,  but  how 
j  does  one  account  for  the  explanation 
I  given  by  Dostoievsky,  the  Russian  nov- 
elist, in  his  romance.  "Stepanchikpvo," 
translated  into  French  with  the  title, 
"Carnet  d'un  Inconnu"?  Fonia,  the 
amazing  poseur,  parasite  and  hypocrite, 
severely  rebukes  Falalei,  a  handsome 
young  fellow,  for  dancing  the  "Kama- 
rinskaia."  Falalei,  howling,  laughing, 
clapping  his  hands  to  the  music  of  two 
balalaikas,  a  guitar,  a  fiddle  and  a  tam- 
bourine, leaped  in  the  air  prodigiously 
and  'found  immense  pleasure  in  his  wild 
steps.  Fonia  cried  out:  "Do  you  not 
know  that  the  song  tells  the  story  of 
our  ignoble  peasant,  who,  drunk,  dared 
to  commit  a  most  immoral  action?  So 
you  know  what  he  did,  this  corrupted 
peasant?  He  did  not  hesitate  to  trample 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  ties,  to  de- 
file them  with  his  clodhopper's  boots 
boots  accustomed  to  the  planks  of  drunk- 
erles."  When  the  colonel,  excusing  the 
lad,  said  that  it  was  only  a  song,  Fonia 
replied:  "Only  a  song!  And  are  vou  not 
ashamed  to  admit  to  me  that  you  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  colonel,  the  father 
of  pure  and  innocent  children,  know  this 
|  song?"  A  foot  note  says  that  the  "Ka- 
mannski"  or  "Kamarinskaia"  is  a  Rus- 
sian folkdance  to  the  tune  of  a  song  re- 
counting the  outrageous  deeds  of  a  peas- 
ant thus  named.  Who  is  correct  in  ex- 
planation, Dostoievsky,  or  Mr.  Narodny' 
In  the  list  of  dances  we  miss  a  de ' 
scription  of  the  origin  of  the  polka,  the 
SD'_ead  of  this  dance  through  Europe 
and  the  passion  of  Smetana  for  it  The 
story  of  the  waltz  is  inadequate  On' 
Page  la2  the  reader  might  infer  that 
ineophile  Gauthier  wrote  the 
for  a  ballet  "Sakuntala." 

Adeline  Genee's  dancing  is  only  an 
exhibition  of  mathematical  figures.  She 
Is  an  "attractive  museum  figure"  with 
'Dresden  china  steps."  Her  entrance 
in  hunting  costume  was,  however,  much 
more  than  this.  Skint,  dancing,  even 
that  of  the  charming  Miss  Lind,  is  dis- 
missed as  "sensational."  The  graceful 
dance  was  anything  but  that.  On  page 
190  we  are  told  that  "Humpty  Dumpty" 
Was  a  celebrated  ballet,  which  in  one 
season  in  New  York  brought  in  $1.- 
406.000.  "Humpty  Dumpty"  was  a  pan- 
-t9*li.n,e  and  the  great  feature  of  the 


music 


Volumes  11  and  12  are  a  "dictionary- 
Index  of  musicians"  edited  bv  Fred- 
erick H.  Martens,  Mildred  W.  Cochran, 
and  W.  Dermot  Darby.  "Included  are 
also  the  records  of  the  great  number  of 
theoreticians,  scholars,  historians, 
critics,  teachers,  organizers,  inventors, 
manufacturers,  publishers  and  musical 
Journalists,  who  have  played  so  Impor- 
tant a  part  In  the  history  of  music." 
Poets,  novelists  and  essayists  quoted  in 
the  volumes  of  the  series  are  also  In- 
cluded. Thus  we  find  in  this  dictionary 
the  names  of  Paul  Verlaine  and  H.  L. 
Higginson,  Goethe  and  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Gogol  and  Eben  D.  Jordan. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  work 
of  these  dimensions  should  be  free  from 
errors.  No  work  of  the  kind  known  to 
us  Is  flawless,  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen 
painstaking  historians  of  music  should 
correct  the  two  volumes,  they  too  would 
undoubtedly  make  mistakes. 

Opening  the  index  at  random  we  find 
the  statement  that  Mme.  Emma  Eames 
created  the  role  of  Juliette  in  Gounod's 
opera.  She  did  not  create  it.  Her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Gogorza  Is  noted.  Her 
first  husband  is  not  named. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Casals,  the 
'cellist,  to  Susan  Metcalfe,,  English 
Singer,"  is  recorded.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  his  first  wife,  a  brilliant  'cellist, 
with  whom  he  used  to  play  In  public 
and  in  full  sympathy. 

Vernon  Blackburn :  "Loud  music 
critic  on  the  Westminster  Gazette."  He 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"Michel  Brenet."  Her  true 
Marie  Bobillier,  should  be  given. 

The  dwelling  place  of  Emanuel  Moor]reP°rt 


"T  h  e  Better, 
'Ole,"  a  "whole's 
evening    revue- J 
drama"  by  Cap- 1 
I  tain  Bruce  Bairnsfather   and  Captain* 
|Arthur  Eliot  was  produced  at  the  Ox-, 
ford.  London,  Aug.  4;  with  "instant  and  I 
J  uproarious  success."    The  Times  said: 

written    In    a   trench    magazine  thef 
story  would  excite  derision,  though  in  bll-  I 
I  ets,  as  in  the  theatre,  it  would  win  I 
laughter.    Critics  of  the  Bairnsfather  1 
(drawings  may  doubt  even  the  authen- 
tlcity  of  the  characters,  but  here  the  \ 
authors  are  on  firm   ground,    for  the  j 
public  have  accepted    the    characters,  . 
jand  Old  Bill,  whose  other  name  turns 
jout  to  be  Basby  is  believed  in  by  thou-  ' 
|  sands  who  nev<>r  heard  of  Bill  Adams.  1 
'.'k    i'y    the    story    matters  nothing. 
[Ihe  Bairnsfather  jokes  are  as  amusing  J 
ion  the  stage  as  they  are  when  printed  1 
beneath  a  wash-drawing,  and  that  ir-  ' 
repressive    trio.    Bill.    Bert   and  'Alf. 
trail  the  Bairnsfather  humor  over  eight  , 
scenes,  seven  of  which  are  laid  in  the  j 
France   of   the  Bairnsfather  sketches. 
'Alf  spends  most  of  his  time  tinkering 
with  an  obstinate  tinder  lighter,  Bert 
makes  love  to  every  'little  lot'  he  meets 
and    Old    Bill,    forever    blowing  the 
fringe  of  his  walrus  mustache,  shuffles  | 
through  the  author's  plot  until  it  leads  ' 
him  to  'the  better  'ole'  in  the  shape  of,  ' 
a   village  inn,   of  which   'eighty   quid'  ' 
taken   from  a  German  spy  has  made 
him   the  landlord."     Bill   is   acted  byp; 
Arthur  Bourchier..  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette thanks  heaven  there  are  no  "high 
I  art"  pretences  about  "The  Better  'Ole."  !'8 
"It  does  what  it  set3  out  to  do  su-  <fl| 
jpremely  well,  and  In  that  mere  fact  is 
one  of  the  most  welcome  things  we  >jj 
have  had  on  our  stage  In  war  times.  -V, 
It  brings  more  effectively  over  the  foot-  j£j 
lights  than  any  play  we  have  had  yet  |fi 
the  true  Bairnsfather  spirit,  the  spirit  I  & 
of  'Tommy'  himself,  alike  in  its  rough  rV 
humor,  its  courage  and  its  tenderness.  U 
It  does  so  before  exactly  the  right  au-  •li 
dience  in  exactly  the  right,  rough,  Phil-  1  , 
lstine  way.    To  have  tried  any  other  '! 
would  have  been  out  of  place*  One  does 
not  paint  a  Hogarth  with  a  Tademaf, 
brush.    •    »   *   There  is  just  one  disap-  L 
polntment  about  Old  Bill— namely,  thatfj 
Captain  Bairnsfather  should  not  have  ' 
made  him  a  cockney,  but  a  'truly  rural'  fl 
native.    One  feels,  too,  that  the  'pub'  j 
to  which  he  retires  would.  In  reality, 
have  been  much  'pubbier'  (if  one  may  j  j 
use  the  expression)  than  the  Arcadian*]' 
Inn,  the  'better  'ole'  of  the  last  act. II' 
Here    Captain    Bairnsfather's  candor 
seems  to  have  needlessly  failed  him.  w 
The  rest  is  all  good." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  "Trel-U 
awny  of  the'  Wells"  when  it  was  re-B 
vived  in  London  at  a  matinee  for  "Navy!^ 
Week":  "There  are  but  few  comedies,' 
— why  did  the  author  label  it  a  "come- 
dietta'?— of  its  period  that  would  bear*: 
revival  so  well.  But  to  some  extent,  no  - 
doubt,  that  is  because  of  the  play's' 
frankly  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  J 
period  in  which  it  is  set— because,  in  : 
short,  it  introduces  us  to  types  and  j 
modes  and  manners  which,  as  brilliantly,! 
reproduced  by  the  author,  are  no  mores 
out  of  date  now  than  they  were  inf 
1898."  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  the  origi-l 
nal  Rose,  took  part.  Miss  Gertie  Miliar!] 
made  her  first  essay  outside  the  domains! 
of  song  and  dance.  "Many  of  us  long] 
since  suspected  her  of  comedy  gifts  that  * 
seemed  to  mark  her  out  for  work  of  aa 
higher  class  than  that  in  which  she  has'^ 
achieved  fame,  and  her  performance  in* 
the  part  of  Imogen  Parrot— promoted 
(was  this  prophetic?)  from  the  thei' 
'Wells'  to  the  Olympic— was  of  such  ex-L 
cellence,  so  fresh,  natural,  spontaneous! 
and  well-balanced  that  it  may  well  have! 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  among  then 
audience." 

News  about  the  death  of  Captain  Basil  J' 
Willett    Hood,     playwright,  librettist, 
name,  |jauthor.  has  finally  come  to  us.  The^M 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  11  gave  a  full  j 
of    the    coroner's    inquest.  Itf 


is  given  as  Munich.  For  many  years  jseems  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hood,  J' 
Moor  lived  at  Ouchy  and  according  to  Lthe  dramatist's  brother,  that  the  cap- IE 
report  he  is  still  living  there.  Pain   had  been   overworking,   at  play-  I 

The  name  of  Benjamin  E.  Woolf,  (writing  and  in  anagram  writing  from  K 
prominent  music  critic,  dramatist  com-  (Shakespeare's  works.  He  had  been  11 
poser  of  "Pounce  &  Co."  and  "West-  framed  about  the  excessive  nerve  pres-li 
ward  Ho!"  and  songs,  is  omitted  pure.    When  the  war  began,  he  became! 

There  is  a  lack  of  proportion  in  the  secretary  to  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Bethune  ' 
space  allotted.  There  are  omissions  and  and  worked  night  and  day,  Sundays  in-  ;j| 
there  are  some  surprising  inclusions.  Icluded,  at  the  war  office  until  In  July,  S 
There  are  instances  where  the  more  I1915'  fte  was  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  $ 
prominent  works  of  a  composer  are  not  (breakdown.  After  a  holiday  of  three!  H 
mentioned.  Nevertheless,  these  two  vol-  [months  he  began  to  make  a  new  play.lE 
umes  are  rich  in  information  that  can-  :At  tne  war  office  he  did  no  private|H 
not  easily  be  found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  rwritlng.  He  told  his  brother  he  wastl 
case  of  names  and  birth  years  of  ultra-  jhelped  by  mystic  influences.  "The|ifl 
modern  composers  and  the  younger  con-  jcoroner:  He  seems  to  have  thought  hell 
temporaneous  singers,  fiddlers,  pianists,  had  got  a  secret  message  out  ofifl 
etal.  'Hamlet'?   Dr.  Hood:    I  disagreed  with  I 

The  series  as  a  whole  is  highly  cred-  him  entirely,  and  I  would  not  discussjB 
(table  to  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  Saer-  jit-  He  regarded  me  as  a  non  believer.jJH 
chlnger.     The    volumes    should  in  '  apt.  Iiood  was  found  in  his  bed  room  I 

every  public  library;  they  should  enrich  on  Aug.  7,  his  head  resting  on  a  '  ""M  M 
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lis  heart  on  his  hand,  appearing  "to"  tie 
,kc  a  man  In  deep  sleep.    He  had  not 
[eaten  anything  the  day  before.  Very 
labstemlous,  he  was  suffering  from  dis- 
lease  of  the' heart  and  other  organs.  The 


spoke  of  the  laborious  under-'  an  in  "Sick  Abed 


'  "Good  morning,  Rosamond,"  by  Con- 
stance L.  Skinner,  was  produced  at  Buf- 
falo Aug.  13-IS.  Rosamond,  a  rich, 
widow,  in  a  dull  village  where  her  rel- 
atives gossip,  meets  Jack  Falcon,  who, 
entering  her  home  at  midnight,  is  taken 
;by  her  to  be  a  vagabond. 

Mary  Boland  will  be  the  leading  worn- 


Icoroner 

taking  in  writing  out  cryptogramsi 
which  were  thought  to  be  in  Shake-| 
iflspeare.  "There  are  reams  of  writing 
ilhere.  Every  single  letter  is  written 
iimost  carefully,  and  it  must  have  taken 
Jmonths  to  file  all  this  stuff  about  secret 
!■  writing  and  various  messages  which  he 
{■purported  to  have  found  concealed  by 
klmeans  of  cryptograms  in  'Hamlet'  and. 
(■other  Plays;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
'■has  been  working  very  late  at  night 
land  all  day  at  this  rubbish— it  cannot 
lbe  called  anything  else— and  has  been 

■  exhausting  himself  and  wearing  out  the 

■  nervous  system  by  going  without  a 
■proper  amount  of  nourishment,  because 

■  he  thought  his  brain  more  active  on  an 
I  empty  stomach." 

I  Summing  up  the  theatrical  season  of 
1916-17  in  London  the  Stage  said,  after 
discussing  certain  light  and  successful 
American  plays:  "It  is  much  more 
worthy  of  note  touching  the  foreign 
, pieces,  that  plays  with  a  purpose,  such 
as  'Damaged  Goods,'  "The  Three  Daugh- 
ters of  M.  Dupont  and  'Ghosts,'  should 
havo  made  a  considerable  popular  ap- 
peal. Whether  the  publio  has  been  at- 
tracted because  of  the  interest  excited 
in  them  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
long  banned  by  the  censor  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  However  that  may  be,  and 
whatever  the  motives  that  have  caused 
the  public  to  go,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  salutary  moral  effect  of 
these  pieces,  especially  'Damaged  Goods' 
and  'Ghosts.'    It  may  be  remarked  that 


Jane  Houston,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  Fotheringay  admirably  In 
"Major  Pendennis,"  has  been  engaged 
by  William  Faversham  for  "The  Old 
Country." 

Flora  Ravelles,  last  seen  here  in  the 
Russian  ballet,  will,  take  part  In  the 
|  new  Century  show.  Adolf  Bohm,  the 
Russian  dancer,  will  be  the  artistic  di- 
rector of  a  Russian  opera  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

William  Hurlbut  will  make  a  play  out 
of  Emerson  Hough's  novel,  "The 
Broken  Gate,"  for  Margaret  Anglln. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  a  new 
play  by  Ibsen,  and  of  its  early  publica- 
tion in  English  by  Fawcett  &  Co.  It 
bears  the  title  "Realities,"  and  we  are 
told  that  "Ghosts"  was  intended  as  a 
prologue  to  it.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
not  "received"  on  the  stage  as  he  now 
is,  Ibsen  gave  "Realities"  to  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Fryers  with  the  request  that  if  it 
were  ever  published  or  played  in  Eng- 
land, he  should  "adapt"  it  and  not 
merely  give  it  as  a  bare  literary  trans- 
lation. Now  that  the  censor's  ban  has 
been  removed  from  "Ghosts"  and  that 
the  subject  dealt  with  in  "Realities"  is 
more  freely  discussed,  Mr.  Austin  Fry- 
ers thinks  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  publl- 
action  and  production.— London  Dally 
Chronicle. 

"The  Ultimate  End"  ("The  Bonfires 
of  Old  Empires"),  by  Marian  Craig 
Wadsworth,  was  performed  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,   for  three  days,  beginning 


manly,     fine,    chivalrous  fellow,*'    a  nlWng  EdweTd;""she  has  noTT 
American  "of  a  type  utterly  removed^  own  field;  let  her  remain  Yvette  Guil- 
trom   that    popularized  by    American  bert.      No    tragedy." — London  Daily, 

'crook'  plays— whose  'heroes'  Mr.  Car-'  Chronicle. 

ion  very  happily  likens  to  Mark  Twain's      Neighbors  at  Mitch  am    Fair    ar#  a 
description   of  a  particular  strict  as  !  dwarf,  a  fat  lady  and  a  snake  show.l 
helng  straighter  than  a  corkscrew,  but  IThe  latter  is  exempt  under  the  amuse- \ 
not  so  straight  as  a  rainbow.''     The  ;  ments  tax.  but  the  other  two  are  not  11 
chief  parts    will  be  played  by    Percy    says  the  Daily  Telegraph.    After  due 
Hutchison  and    Mary  Glynne.      Paul    and  diligent  inquiry  and   debate  the 
Arthur  will  take  the  part  of  the  Amer-f  authorities  have  decided  that  the  ex-5 
lean  and  our  old  friend  J.  H.  BarneW  n,oitlon  of  snakes  is  educational,  and 


sen's  play,  less  frankly  a  dramatic|  Aug.  C.  The  correspondent  of  the 
act  than  Brieux's  'Damaged  Goods,'  Dramatic  Mirror  writes:   "In  spite  of 

Inarticulate  and ,  at  time  erratic  work 
by  the  actors,  the  playlet  showed  dis 
tinct  possibilities  of  being  developed 
Into  a  sketch  of  interest,  especially  at 
the  present  time.  Leading  roles  were 
played  by  Adele  Blood  and  George 
Webb.  The  sketch  combines  spoken 
drama  and  motion  pictures  through  the 
medium  of  a  dream  which  comes  to  the 
young  officer  of  an  imperial  army,  en 
gaged  in  putting  down  a  rebellion  in  a 
ncongenial  to  It.  The  release  of  these!  small  dependent  state.  He  is  to  sit  the 
..lays  from  the  old  narrow  and  mlstakenflnext  day  in  the  court  which  will  try 
inhibition,  however,  is  all  to  the  goodJtfor  joining  the  rebellion  the  brother  of 
The  war,  if  it  has  necessarily  been  baduthe  girl  he  loves,  herself  a  rebel.  The 
for  the  stage  In  many  ways,  has  at  all' .girl  comes  to  him  and  pleads  vainly  for 
events  served  to  enlarge  the  purview  him  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  small 
of  drama.  That,  of  course,  only  means hnations  for  which  the  rebels  are  fightln 
that  the  war  has  taught  the  public  to  talling  asleep,  he  sees  In  visions  the 
face  realities — to  rid  itself  a  good  deal|  gods  of  Olympus  bringing  about  free- 


and  in  point  of  stagecraft  a  better  work 
has  not  run  so  long.  Both  pieces  deal 
[With  the  same  subject;  and  hence  it 
would  seem  that  the  public  prefers  a 
iplay  of  this  kind,  where  it  has  a  lesson 
to  enforce,  to  do  so  in  direct  terms 
But  Ibsen  has  always  been  caviare  to 
'the  English  public,  which  public,  even 
though  'Ghosts'  ran  for  94  perform 
ances,  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  a  dramatist  for  some  reason 


("Handsome  Jack  Barnes")  will  tak« 
the  part  of  a  baronet. 

It  is  only  15  years  ago  since  a  famoul 
French  scientist  was  endeavoring,  bj| 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  cameras,  tc 
analyze  motion.  To  a  great  extent  h€ 
succeeded,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  t< 
photograph  certain  movements  in  theii! 
progressive  stages ;  but,  portions  of 
these  movements  remained  unrecorded 
and  the  means  of  recording  motion  pho- 
tographically  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. We  have  as  a  substitute  th« 
modern  "moving"  picture,  which  is  th< 
direct  outcome  of  the  French  scientist'i 
experiments. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Miss  Horniman  of  the  Gaiety,  Man 
Chester  (Eng.),  w»ote  to  the  Stage. 
"Owing  to  the  present  state  of  affair*. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  my  com- 
pany  for  the  present,  but  I  hope,  ana 
Intend,  to  revive  It  In  the  future.  Th1 


the  other  shows  are  entertainments.  Itr) 
will  be  remembered  that  snakes  werel 
prominent  in  Artemus    Ward's  great! 
moral  show. 

Jerome's  new  comedy  "Cook,"  which! 
was  noticed  in  the  Herald  when  it  van 
produced  in  an  English  town,  was  per-  ■ 
formed  at  the  Kingsway,  London,  Aug. 
18.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said:  "Al-f: 
though  Mr.  Jerome  calls  the    play  aj 
•farce,'  he  really  uses  the  time-honored1 
nlght-out  farce  story  for  as  true  a  com-G 
edy  as  could  be  wished,  a  genuine  study]. 
■  in  character.  Incidentally,  too.  It  is  al 
very  useful  satire  both  upon  the  need-[! 
less   nastiness  of   old-fashioned  farcer 
and  upon  the  call  for  an  occasional  holl-j 
day  from  crankism,  even  for  cranks.' 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  reminis-t 
cence  "  of   'Lady    Huntworth's  Experi-1 
anient,'  but  here  the  heroine  is  a  real 
cook,  so  that  there  is  a  very  Interesting! 


Gaiety  remains  my  property,  and  it  wili  bearing  upon  class  as  well.  Altogether 
be  used  by  traveling  companies.  Such)  J  no  more  refreshing  relief  from  war- 
plays  will  be  performed  there  as  I  hope  worry  could  be  wished  than  this  little 
will  be  in  harmony  with  its  reputation  outburst  of  Mr.  Jerome's.,  There  ll 
for  good  work.  It  has  become  necessary     something  homely  and  sane  about  nil 


to  alter  ,  the  charges  for  the  seats,  put- 
ting the  prices  approximately  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  other  Manchester  the- 
atres. As  in  the  past,  every  seat  can 
still  be  booked  ' 


wit  that  is  peculiarly  welcome  in  the: 
days.  It  is  the  wit,  not  of  new-fangler 
Jargon,  of  which  we  are  getting  a  litth 
too  much  just  now,  but  of  plain  humar 
Insight  and  sympathy."      The  Tim 


Mme.   de   Navarro   (Mary  Anderson)     found  an  out  in  an  implied  sneer  at 


has  raised  during  the  past  year  £20.000 
for  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  funds. 

"Hard  Cash."  by  Arthur  Lodge,  pro- 
duced at  the  Balham  Hippodrome  a 
month  ago,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Charles  Reade's  novel.  It  is  a  "crook 
sketch,  brimful  of  smart  escapes  and 
Is  well  told  and  has  some  clever  dia- 
logue." 

Mltcham  Fair  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  Rev.  Thomas  Home  as 
opener.  Few  clergymen  have  had  a 
-.more  interesting  career  than  the 
•Showman's  Chaplain."  who  was  born 
In  a  caravan  at  Nottingham  Goose  Fair 
and  has  devoted  his  long  life  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
showpeople  of  Great  Britain.  He  reck- 
ons to  travel  6000  miles  annually  visit- 
ing his  70,000  "parishioners"  at  the  va- 
rious fairs.— London  Dally  Chronicle 

'Damaged  Goods"   reached   its  200th 
performance  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre 
Aug.  20.    "The  company  at  the  St- 


of  shams  and  pruderies,  and  to  see  life]  dom  on  the  earth  by  means  of  war.^and  ?  ar''n  s,a^i  tne  toui'ing  company  visit- 

wlth  clearer  eyes  and  more  purpose-  waking  defies  the  imperial  officer  who  lI>s  *»  of  "le  principal  provincial  towns 

fully.-  discovers  the  rebel  girl  in  the  officer's!  a1r,e1.bo}h  U"der_the  auspices  of  'the  So 

A  futurist  poster  In  blue,  black,  yel-khouse,  resigns  his  commission  and  with 


low  and  red,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wolmark, 
to  advertise  Mr.  Roy  Hornlman's  adap- 
tation of  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn's  novel 
"Three  Weeks"  at  the  Strand  Theatre 
has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Bill 


|the  girl  is  about  to  go  to  his  death 
iwhen  the  news  of  the  success  of  the 


clety  for  the  Production  of  "Damaged 
Goods.  The  profits  of  these  two  com- 
panies, which  are  to  be  devoted  entirely 


lu&a.  ....  ~  -■   '   pictures   OI   uuups  guiog   iijlu   .lcliwii  ain 

(says  the  "Mail")  depicted  a  more  or„lncUl(jed_  as  well  a3  effective  symbolical 


less  indefinite  hero  and  a  vague  heroine  p|ctures  of  Poland,  Belgium  and  other]  staying  in  Cairo  a  few  days  seeing  the 
in  a  rather  shadowy  embrace.    So  far  ravaged  countries.    The  play  suffered)   eiffhts,  and  was  about  to  return  to  his 


'as  the  tubes  are  concerned,  the  Elec-j  con8fderaDlv  fr0m  the  failure  of  thej 

trie   Railway    Company    have    decided,.,,        tQ      -      and  frQm  m,nor  defect!J 

(that  it  may  be  displayed  Provided .                 ,       wnich  .„     douDtlesSi  be 

strip  five  inches  in  width,  which  mustf,               5  over  a 


be  opaque,  Is  securely  pasted  across  It 
Sfrom  corner  to  corner,  completely  cut 


accessories.  This  the  management  of 
the  Strand  Theatre  have  consented  to 
do  — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


rebellion   arrives.     The   vision    of   the    t0  charitable  purposes,  'already  reach 

pearly  nine  thousand  pounds." 

New  comedians  in  Yeats's  Irish  Play- 
ers at  the  Coliseum.  London,  last  month 
were  Alice  Cravan,  Malcolm  Scott  and 
Roxy  la  Rocca. 


dream  Is  managed  by  means  of  motion 
jpictures,  showing  the  visit  of  the  gods 
,.osters'  Association  and  the  London,  messenger  to  the  various  nations  of 
Electric  Railway  Company.  The  former feur0pe  and  America  and  their  rousing 
have  refused  to  display  It  on  the  board-  t0  the  cali  o{  freedom.  Some  stirring 
ngs.  the  latter  In  the  tubes.   The  P°ster|p|cture3  of  troops  going  into  action  are 


The  Egyptian  Mall  to  hand  records 
.  the  case  of  a  provincial  who  had  been 


big-time  circuit,  where  it  was  an- 
nounced   that    the    sketch    had  been 


S0£i„^ 


Leo  Ditrichstein  will  begin  his  season 
with  a  drama  by  Calderon,  "The  Judge 
of  Zalames."  at  Milwaukee  Sept.  27. 
When  Mr.  Ditrichstein  was  last  in  Bos- 
ton he  told  us  that  he  was  working  on 
the  adaptation.  Later  in  the  season  he] 
will  play  in  an  adaptation  of  "Le  Roi" 
|  by  Caillavet,  Flers  and  Arene. 
I  Mr.  Newman  of  the  Traveltalks  re- 
I  cently  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  RaJ 
nier  with  a  motion  picture  camera.  He] 
claims  that  he  Is  the  first  to  have  ac-1 
jcomplished  this  feat  and  that  by  tha 
|  time  he  and  his  companions  reached  the 
I  top  they  were  all  practically  exhausted.' 
IThe  pictures  taken  from  the  mountain! 


Harry  Lauder  will  begin  his  eighth 
tour  of  the  United  States  on  Oct.  22  inl 
New  York.  This  will  be  Mr.  Lauder's 
farewell  to  America.  Mr.  Morris  says 
the  Scotch  comedian  and  singer  con- 
templates retiring  from  the  stage.  Mr.1 
Lauder  Intends  to  lecture  In  this  coun- 


village  when  a  handbill  was  thrown  into 
his  arabia.  inviting  all  and  sundry  to 
come  and  hear  the  celebrated  singer  of 
Arabic  songs,  who  was  performing  that 
evening  at  a  certain  theatre.  So  he 
postponed  his  journey  and  presented 
himself  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre  in 
question.  He  was  asked  for  his  ticket, 
but  replied  that  he  had  come  at  the 
special  invitation  of  the  manager,  and 
produced  the  handbill  as  evidence  of  the 
fact.  When  he  was  informed  that  this 
of  itself  was  insufficient  to  grant  him 
admittance,  he  protested  and  left  the 
theatre  in  a  rage.    He  is  doubtless  now 


try  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  armies;  ;  lf}hne  n,s  '"'lends  in  the  country  how 
and  navies  of  the  allies.  |  .  'ne  actor-managers  of  the  capital  try 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  In-  t0J°fce've  tne  simple-minded  provincial, 
troduce  the  Celtic  Players  for  a  reper-    —The  Stage, 


of  the  characters.  Miss  BulstrodeJ 
"Thirty  years  ago  she  would  have  beenWj 
called  a  'new'  or  a  'revolting'  woman.B 
Does  Mr.  Jerome  live  so  remote  froiuW 
the  world  as  hot  to  know  that  that  type* 
of  new  and  revolting  woman  has  cleanB 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  finerB 
type  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  sucn| 
men  as  John  Parable?" 

The  government  canteens  departments 
has  now  two  comedy  companies  on  tour! 
through  the  military  camps  of  this  coun-I 
try  and  the  repertoire  includes  Pnlero  s| 
"His  House  in  Order,"  and  other  plays! 
hy  British  authors.   A  musical  comedy* 
company  is  now  being  rehearsed  in  town  V 
on  behalf  of  the  same  department  and  I 
for  the  same  purpose.   With  a  piquant 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  the  first 
operas  selected  are  "The  Merry  Widow 
and  "Gypsy  Love,"  both  of  which  came 
from  Vienna  in  the  old  days  when  we 
thought  that  no  real  musical  comedy 
-  could  come  from  anywhere  else.— Lon- 
don Dailv  Chronicle. 

AN  0xTEN<5E'UNT()'  CHARITY 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  one  of  lilsif-* 
lease  fantastical  moods,  spoke  of  anh 
"offence  unto  charity";  the  reproach  BS 

'  of  whole  nations,  "wherein  by  oppro-1 
brious  epithets  we  miscall  each  other,  H 
and,  by  an  uncharitable  logic,  from  a 
disposition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  I 

fin  all."  And  he  quoted  a  scurvy! 
quatrain,  in  which  the  Englishman! 
was  described  as  mutinous;  the  Ro-fij 
man,  a  coward;  the  Spaniard,  proud;  ^ 
the  German,  a  drunkard;  the  Gascon,  I 
a  thief;  the  Scotchman,  a  braggart.  E 
He  added:  "St.  Paul,  that  calls  the, 
Cretans  liars,  doth  it  but  indirectly, 
and  upon  quotation  of  their  owng 
poet." 

As  a  nation,  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  on  friendly  and  even  intimate  L 
terms  with  the  Japanese. .  Yet,  not  to 
mention  the  more  than  tactless  andj. 
insulting  treatment  of  this  remark-fl 
able  people  on  the  Pacific  coast,  theyr 
are  subject  throughout  the  country  tol 
thoughtless  pin-pricks,  slights  and  ln-( 


tolre  season  in  New  York.    Plays  from      ."Lea  Noces  d'Argent"  ("Silver  Wed-  nuendoes.    They  are  accused  of  anl| 

Lady  Gregory's  repertory  and  others  by|  ding'  )  by  Paul  Geraldy,  produced  at  the  ambition  that,  if  the  accusers,  speaK-fi 

Shaw,  Mascfield,  Ervine,  Lord  Dunsany|  >°mcd,le  ,^anca,«e-    Paris,     is   highly!  in£r  without  knowledge  and  generally^ 

and  others  are  being  arranged  for.  J.|  ?™^.     'it  depicts  the  ingratitude  of]  l»f               P^iUcal  purpose,  are  to 


I  M.   Kerrigan  and  Whitford  Kane  are    young  people.    The  play  is  a  somewhat 
among  the  leading  players.   The  season  ',fevefe  Picture  of  the  evolution  going  oni    be  believed,  even  now  threatens  US., 
will  not  begin  before  January.  ln  Franc,e;  where  old  family  traditions    Their  Droffer  of  friendship  and  as-t 

"Excuse  Me"  has  been  made  into  a|we  breaking  down  before  the  enfran-  P 
3P  will  be  shown"  in  conjunct'ion  ""wTthl  musical  comedy  by  Edgar  A  Woolf  and    ch Ise youth/-  Another  new  play.; 
Mr.  Newman's  new  series  of  talks  en-   Jerome  Kern  for  Henry  W.  Savage.  >-'*  f\ ace,     by  Mme.  Baldy,  has  been 

titled  "The  Uedisc^very  It  America" Helena'    the   opera   singer'   ,SrrP0n1"fed  at  "?e  with  Mile. 

jlng  to  sing  in  a  light  vaudeville  act.        Ge"'at  as  a  German  girl.     The  Paris' 

correspondent  speaks  of  a  little  play' 
L  Occasion,"    by   Novmand,  produced1 


.    Mr.    Faversham   will   open   the   newt  soing  to  sing 

SBroadhurst  Theatre  Sept.  15  with  Shaw's^     Harry   Watson.   Jr.,   well  known 
!"Misalliance"  (not  "Mesalliance"  as  the  Z'egfeld's  "Follies,"  will  have  a  leading 


in 


Ititle  is  sometimes  printed). 
I  Ludwlg  Fulda's  drama  "The  Pirates,"! 
(adapted  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  was  pro-i 
Fduced  at  Milwaukee,  Aug.  20. 

It  Is  said  that  Henry  W.  Savage  has 
j  commissioned  Witter  Bynner  to  write  a 
sequel  to  "Evcrywoman." 

"Friend    Martha,"    It   develops  from 
Broadway    gossip,    was    originally  in-,, 
tended  for  Billie  Burke..  Charles  Froh- 
man  had  accepted  the  comedy  and  car- 
ried a  copy  with  him  on  the  Lusitania. 
When  Miss  Burke  withdrew  from  the 
jFrohman  company,  the' play  passed  Into 
[other  hands.    It  eventually  became  the 
property  of  Edgar  MacGregor,  who  be- 
llieved  that  its  leading  role  was  suited 
[to  the  talents  and'  personality  of  his 
[wife,  Oza  Waldrop.    He  presented  It  in 
[Rochester  a  year  ago  during  his  man- 
agement of  the  Manhattan  Players  at 
the   Lyceum  Theatre  in  that  city,  and 
the  sueoeea  of  the  play  at  its  trial  p>-o- 
Lductlon  with  Miss  Waldrop  in  the  prin- 
kipal   part   encouraged    him   to  sunk 


part  ln  "Odds  and  Ends  of  191". 

R.  C.  Carton's  new  play  "The  Off 
Chance"  will  be  produced  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  London,  on  Sept.  19. 
Mr.  Carton  says  that  he  has  set  out 
to  unfold  a  panorama  of  a  certain 
phase  of  London  life  before  the  war. 
The  chief  male  character  is  a  young 
Duke.  The  story  is  unfolded  between 
noon  and  midnight.  There  are  four 
acts.  The  scenes  are  a  lawyer's  office 
the  Palm  court  of  a  fashionable  hotel; 


at  the  Comedle  Francaise:  "On  a  ter-l 
race  during  a  ball,  around  1785.  a  younj 

^%^u£%^„^£*    plcTsT jTpan'ese  minister  at ^  the  head] 


sistance  is  scouted  as  insincere.. 
Their  honesty  in  matters  political  and 
commercial  is  denied. 

Late  in  last  month  a  playwright 
who  delights  in  melodramatic  effects 
purposed  to  produce  in  New  York  a 
spectacular  play,  "Dancer." 


Inclination  for  each  other.  He  U  Sambi-|    of  a  band  of  spies  who  worm  out  s 


tious  and  longs  to  become  a  great  gen-l 
eral,  she  wishes  to  marry  a  man  of 
wealth  (he  has  nothing),  a  nobleman, 
with  a  great  name-alas!  his  name  is, 
only  plain  Bonaparte!  Sadly  she  leaves 
mm;  she  did  not  know  the  opportunity 
when  it  came." 
Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  has  been  pay- 


Thames.     Some   one   had  conjectured 
an  affinity  with  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy" 
because  in  the  new  play  the  Duke  and 
his  young  wife  are  the  chief  charac- 
ters. "The  difference  in  kind  and  style.' 
says  Mr.  Carton,  "may  be  likened  to 
that  which  divides  Sardou's  "Nos  In 
times'— 'Peril.'  as  it  was  called  ln  the 
English  version— from    his  'Pattes  de 
Mouches,"  once  so  popular  here  under 
the  title  of  'A  Scrap  of  Paper.'  "  An| 


a  London  flat,  and  a  bungalow  on  the]   ing  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

'  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  She  recalls  a  lunch 
party  given  by  King  Edward  at  which! 
they  were  both  present,  and  his  majes- 
ty s  inquiry  where  she  found  the  amus-i 
ing  English  songs  he  bad  heard  her! 
.sing.  "Your  majesty,"  said  she  "I 
found  them  in  an  old  English  work! 
which  I  have  and  which  rejoices  in  the 
title,  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.'  "  sir! 
Herbert  Tree  kept  on  saying,  in  hisl 
must 


Play 

ibeth.     "No.  no,  Sir  Herbert. 


crets  of  our  government  and  plot| 
with  Germans  against  us.  And  thep 
Japanese  mission  was  already  in  this*, 
country !  Fortunately, .  the  Collector  h 
of  the  Port  advised  against  the  pro-ffl 
duction.  The  play  was  withdrawn,^ 
although  the  scenery  was  ready  andH 
the  players  engaged.  That  there  was! 
the  purpose  to  produce  the  play.B 
when  Japan  is  our  ally,  shows  that  L 
there  are  some  in  New  York  who  do  H 
not  yet  realize  that  the  United  States  j 
is  at  war  with  Germany. 

Consider  the  tactlessness,  the  stu- 
pidity, the  recklessness  dt  the  puM 
The  Japanese  are  a  peculiarly  | 
EPnsit'ive  and  warlike  people. 


I  A s  far  bacK'ns  tne  sixteenth  cf ntTfi  y 
I  they  were  described  by  an  English 

writer  as  "tractable,  civil,  witty,  cour- 
teous, without  deceit,  in  virtue  and 
honest  conversation  exceeding  all 
other  nations  lately  discovered,  but 
so  much  standing  upon  their  reputa- 
tion that  their  chief  idol  may  be 
thought  honor."  A  Catholic  priest, 
writing  in  the  same  century,  said 
that  they  were  "in  show  courteous 
and  affable,  in  deed  haughty  and 


And  we're  comln".   KnUer  Hill 
We  are  comln',   Kaiser  Bill! 
You  have  set  the  drum  a-rattle, 
So  we're  done  with  crops  and  cattle. 

If  you're  wantln'  blood  battle.  Gawd,  but 
you  shall  have  your  fill! 
'Fore  you  boss  the  earth,  old  Toff, 
We'll  be  there  to  tip  you  off — 
We  have  done  with  schoollaml  summln', 
Done  with  shoarln',  clerkln',  plumbln', 
And  we're  comln',  comln",  comln',  Kaiser 
Bill. 


ha.ste  and  mearies  if  i.no  or  trie  ec-m 
pany  had  bene  In  the  liko  peril!.  They 
made  the  more  haste  because  It  was  the 
patron's  cat.  Tills  I  have  written  only 
to  note  the  estimation  that  cats  are  In, 
among  the  Italians,  for  generally  they 
esteeme  their  cattes,  as  in  England  we 
esteeme  a  good  SpanlelL" 

Mr.  I.ocke  saw  strange,  sights  In  his 
Journey:  the  fish  the  Falomlde.  "In 
color,  eating,  and  making  like  a  Makar- 
t",  and  the  tayle  forked  like  a  halfe 
|moone,  for  the  which  cause  it  is  said 
that  the  Turke  will  not  suffer  them  to 
be  taken  in  all  his  dominions."  And  he' 
saw  at  Limlsso  a  certain  fowl  named 
in  the  Italian  tongue,  Vulture.  "This 
bird  (as  they  say)  will  eate  as  much  at 
one  meale  as  shall  serve  him  fortie 
dayes  after,  and  within  the  compasse  of 
that  time  careth  for  no  more  meate." 
™,  .Nov'  4  there  was  a  sad  accident: 
spin  innnmve..  nui  it  we  try  Tllls  dav  departed  this  present  life, 
he  respect  we  show  toward  our  other  j  to  parse  the  word  "more"  singly  in  this  ?,n*  of  our  company  named  Anthonie 

iu—     ™  , — i  j   J   ....  ■=  - >  < i- - •       „„  I  (jclber  of  Prussia,  who  only  tooke  his 

surfet  of  Cyprus  wine." 
We  spoke  recently  of  brave  sturdy  I 
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The  Split  Infinitive. 

As  the  World  Wags:  \. 
Will  you  permit  one  who  remembers 
•sing  classes  and  even  parsing 


I  proud;  they  delight  most  in  warlike  j  the  parL.__ 

affairs,  and  their  greatest  study  isjmatches  of  60  years  ago  to  comment 

arms;  the  merchant,  although  he  be  \b,vic^y „°"  thte , phI?S0  "t0  "j"",0  than 
,        ...  .  .     f,r  (double,    which  has  been  quoted  in  your 

wealthy,  is  not  accounted  of.  columns  as  an  example  of  the  split  infinl- 

Not  from  suspicion,  ndt  from  fear,  tivc?    Eet  us  grant  that  the  word  "do" 

I  but  from  a  sense  of  decency  and  jus-  is  not  to  fce  understood  as  coming  after 

tice  should  Tatian  he  treated  with  1  the  "to"  :  let  "s'admit  that  we  llave  here 
nee,  snouid  Japan  oe  treated  wnn  a  Kort  of  spm  infinitive..    But  if  we  trv 

the  respect  we  show  toward  our  other  ito  parse  the  word  "more"  singly  in  this 

{allies.    Especially  should  those,  Who  I  expression,  we  find"  that  we  can  no  more 

ihave  no  personal  knowledge  of  eitherM-0  "  than,  we  ,ca"  parse  slngll 
I  _..  Each  word  is.  In  fact,  a  part  of  the  verb, 

country,  extol  the  Chinese,  another  which  is  a  compound,  like  "double-cross" 
remarkable  folk,  at  the  expense  of  {J  or  "pussy-foot."    Such  examples  of  the 

the  Japanese.    The  trickery  Of  this  spllt  inflnUlve-  lf  they  can  properly  be 
....   ,  i   ,  ,  I  put  into  that  category,  reave  quite  un- 


 „v,„„"f  „k '„i"j  I  Put  into  that  category,  leave  quite  un- 

or  that  individual  merchant  should  touched  the  question  whether  "to  calmly 
not  be  charged  against  the  nation.  If  sit,"  for  instance,  is  good  English.  H. 
there  are  "Japs,"  as  the  framer  of  Nantucket. 

Nelson's  Speech. 

The  Herald,  in  an.  editorial  article, 
!  mentioned    the    discission    In  London 


headlines  insists,  often  for  the  sake 
f    conciseness,    there    are  also 

"Yanks." 

rThStTM1  enc,nant,f«  Eden  came  thy  leaves 

list  hide  such  subtle  spirits  of  perfume? 
I  Uid  eyes  pre-ademite  tost  see  theo  bloom, 
^uscious  nepenthe  of  tuo  soul ["that  Aleves? 

I^Fa'lrfr  ?i°J>Tei  alA  tmm  mlnd  conceive,, 

Thv  nrot,;,-    .3CS  brtShtfnl"«  1'fe's  gloom, 
I4nrt  t,,?,?i5*n  °harm  can  eTery  fon»>  assume 
And  turn  December  nights  to  April  eves. 

r^TanSsbtT;"S„ted  brine         to  m. 

lEinblawned  0f  K„reat  Mongolian  towers, 

banners  and  the  booming  gong; 
!*T  the  ?ou,Kl  of  t*ast  and  revelry 

\oT£  SWeet"  &  sweetest 

The  Kiosks  of  Pekln,  fragrant  of  Oolong! 

The  Perfect  Tea-Drinker. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prof.  Hill,  so  far  as  i  ]tn0w,  did  riot 
write  any  paeans  to  tea;  but  ho  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  DeQuincey's  famous  de- 
scription of  his  Grasmere  cottage  on 
a' winter  evening-shaded  lamp,  multi- 
tudes of  books  and  "dearest  M."  enter- 
tlie  «y°«n  with  the  tea-tray.  Dr 

!tea  hu?',10^  T  T'tten  ln  pra'^  ° 

wa™  th  -  the,  first  *ace  he  was  °n  the 
1  Jon«    u  B°rinS  and  tossing"  that  prig 

the  tr.^anWfyu  Wh0    rlch'y  deserved 

the  treatment  he  got,  and  in  the  sec- 

everP!^n  1  d°,Ubt  whether  Dr.  Johnson 
ever  really  anjoyed  tea.  No  man  who 
swallows  his  tea  in  oceans  '  can  enjoy 
Tea  is  too  delicate  and  dainty  a 
beverage  for  any  such  harsh  treatment. 
To  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  be. 
drunk  alone  or  at  most  with  bread-and- 

l      ierJsandwiches"    And    't   must  be 
made  dellcately-not  boiled  in  a  tin  pot 
or  steeped  until  it  is  black  and  then 
diluted  with  water.  Your  connoisseurse- 
|lects  his  blend  carefully,  preferring  a 
smooth  variety  like  English  Breakfast' 
or  Orange  Pekoe  or  Oolong  and  eschew- 
ing  the   brackish   green   or  Formosa 
brand.    The  pot  must  be  earthen  (Eng- 
lish brown  ware  with  a  figure  of  Re- 
becca at  the  Well  on  the  sides  is  the 
kind  I  affect)  and  it  must  be  thorough- 
ly scalded  while  the  kettle  is  boiling  A 
teaspoonful  for  each  cup  with  an  extra 
one  "foY  the  pot"  is  the  proper  amount  , 
of  dried  leaves,  though  it  is  better  to. 

measure  w  th  your  fingers    The  f.fshiu  Lv.     *  again  roun< 

boiled  water  should  be  V^  io  rl"  r^864  thoush  11  13  n™  ^  that 
main  on  the  leaves  only  long  enoughTatches  birds  not  to  eat  them  but  from 
to  bring  out  that  first  delicate  flavor  ?°ve  of  the  sport.    "Daily  familiarities 

more  conveniently  controlled  by  the  use  ample  meals,  ha-ve  dulled  Its  appe- 
of  a  tea-ball,  the  sole  Improvement  in  jtlte  for  the  chase."  So  says  Mr  Phil 
the  art  of  tea-making  since  the  I8th  jRobinson,  but  he  forgets  that  there  are 
century.  As  for  condiments  in  the  tea.  t-amn  ™t»  »^  v,  ,  7  . 
I'll  none  of  them!  Sometimes  I  submit  t  P  8  a"d  h°b°  Cats'  outeasts,  also 
to  a  dash  of  lemon,  or  a  slice  of  lemon  l^senerates.  We  recommend  to  the 
stuck  with  cloves,  or  even  a.  few  whole  i  cr  ot  cats— and  in  what  good  com- 
clovcs;  but  no  perfect  teadrinker  has  \^,ny  „he  ls~the  ancient  Egyptians, 
any  use  for  sugar  or  milk  or  cream  as  |£lcnelleu.  Colbert.  Mahomet,  Gautler, 
a  dilutant.    All  such  things  spoil  the  Bauae'aire,    Montaigne.    Gray,  Cowper 


Macomber     Read.    ,n(,rum    ana  . 

™    *nd  Voke"  were  J"  ^e  first 

1  1P 7     The  °ther8  in  the 

j  company  are  new-comers.  ■ 

Hard  to  Pick  Title. 

Scribe  once  said  that  the  hardest  thin.; 

tm/,  amati.fit  was  to  '"^"t  a  takins; 
"tie  for  a  play,  a„u  he  told  how  he 
experimented,  devising  several  titlM 
wnieh  be  wrote  in  large  letters  and  hun* 
»P  on  a  wall  of  his  room  .so  that  enler- 
hfJr  mlg,U   be  sl,l"1;   bv   °"e  «nd 

crowi       *.lgU^  that  11  woul,i  dra^  » 

crowd  for  the  theatre. 

tm«  a"  H°yt  was  fortunate  in  his 
i  ties.  Some  of  them  were  derived  from 

™*L  8  0f  storiea  known  «s  smoklng- 
0m  ■"e«°!C9-  Artf'"^«  Ward  lectured 
on  The  Babes  in  the  Woods."  but  he 
did  not  mention  these  babes  until  the  ' 
f.r^°  hV  '«cture.  Today  titles  of 
.a,"d  comodies  are  taken  from 
An nT  Mi..eXpresslons-  "tJo0fi  Gracious 
tor  M T.  K  18  probab'y  a«  ^od  as  any 
tor  Miss  Kumrr.er's  piece,  which  while 

«  r.lamilSl,,B'  ls  not  8  play  at  all.  not 

Part  van H  "?„  *  K  'S  f01'  the  m°"t 

Pari  vaudeville  dialogue,  in  which  on* 

ThL  l  tB  a.°  a  feeder  t°  lhe  other. 
n»rf  i ?  fortunately  for  the  most 

Part,  ts  Miss  Fisher. 

woulda\),r"id    th,6  dia,°sue   or  whattfl 
v?*L»  ,    .  "comedy"  be  without  Miss 
Usher?    And   the  dramatist  has  been 


i^nglish  in  the  narrations  published  by 
Hakluyt.  Here  is  an  example  from 
Mr.  John  Foxe's  worthy  enterprise  in 
delivering  266  Christians  out  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Turks  at  Alexandria.  The 

Ihe  Three  HaIf  Moons'  manned 
with  38.  men.  fell  in  with  eight  Turkish 
gallies.    "Then  stood  up  one  Grove  the 
master,  being  a  comely  man,  with  his 
sword  and  target,  holding  them  up  in 
defiance  agaynst  his  enemies.    So  like- 
rver\  saying  attrTbUtedto"  Neiaon  going  Z™e  'Boll'in^p11"'  the  Master's' 
into  battle.     The  Daily  Chronicle— one  m_„"  ^°,f t68N vnal.ne;  /Ur^r'  and  every    kind  to  her  only  in  A>T  flr.t  V  f  ' 
of  several  issues  Just  received-published  "ounded  ,  n  apPoi"ted"     ^owe    likewise  1  i  H»,  „h.  ..J,-°nl>  ,n  Ah.e  «"t  two  ac 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent:    "It  was  Z to ^.   P|,   L^mT  trumpets"  and 
before  the  battle  of  Abouklr  bay  that    "fL!         Z     d  have  encouraged 
Nelson  made  the  remark  about  'West-  'Z "\  ™ ™'  h.ad^e  neIer  80  IlttIe  heart 
minster  Abbey  or  a  peerage.'   Before  St.    L  ,     f      1       u  *  But  chiefly 

Vincent  he  said  :  'Westminster  Abbey  or  |.  ,°J boa(teswaine  shewed  himself  valiant 
victory.'  After  St.  Vincent  he  was  made  C  t,,  v  r,ef  ;  0r  he  fared  ar"ongst 
,  K.  C.  B.  j^fter  Aboukir  bay,  or  the  Nile.  1  Q  Turkes  !lkJ  a  w°od  Lion;  for  there 
I  he  was  made  'Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile.'  U,f  lfn°1!  °J  fhem.  that  either  could  or 
Southey  records  both  remarks.  It  seems  Ifui  1  S<and  in  ,hls  Place-  "H  at  last 
ttat  Nelson  had  Westminster  Abbey  'X c?m?  a  shot  from  the  Turkes, 
very  much  in  his  mind,  but  he  went  at  Z™>    ,  •  Is  whist'e  asunder,  and 

last  to  St.  Paul's."  E,mote  h'm  011  the  orest,  so  that  he  fell 

■  !   |downe,  bidding  them  farewell,  to  be  of 

Wanted,  Shorter  Nove.s.  fa  %S^£**gi 
(Henry  B.  Puller  In  the  Dial.)  than   to   live  captives   in  misery  and 

The  novel  of  today  should  be  requlred'shame--'  H°w  Mr.  John  Foxe.  "some- 
to  bant.  I  believe  that  a  novelist  can  What  ski,fu"  in  the  craft  of  a  Barbour  " 
say r  hi.  say  in  60,000  words,  or  even  te|w?thUother  Christtenrin^J^^ 
50,000.    I  believe  that  in  50,000  words,  of  good  fighting.  tory 
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properly  packed,  he  can  even  cover  lon^ 

periods  of  time  and  can  handle  ade-|       The  Evening  N 
quately  a  large  number  of  individuals  As  the  World  Wags- 
and   of  family  groups.     Much  of   the     m   answer  JvL 
accepted  apparatus  must,  of  course,  be !  whetht?  tS  New  YorL  Tim«.l0n  yf,\  *2 
thrown  into  the  discard,    t  would  be  evening  ^tionT^IBo^'!  "wm*^ 
indulgent  toward  the  preliminary  expo-  ,?  — •"  y 

sitlon,  but  not  far  beyond  it.  One 
should  rule  out  long  descriptions  of  per- 
sons— such  things  are  nugatory  and 
jvain;  with  your  best  effort  the  reader 
jsees  only  what  he  has  seen,  and  figures 
your  personage  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
lexperlence  and  recollection.  One  must 
abolish  set  descriptions  of  places,  unless 
|unlque,  remote,  unfamiliar;  for  the 
world,  In  these  days  of  easy  travel  and 
abundant  depiction,  has  come  to  know 
Itself  pretty  well.  One  will  banish  all 
"conversation,"  whatever  its  vraisem- 
blance  to  life,  if  it  merely  fills  the  page 
without  Illuminating  it  To  prevent 
sprawl  and  formlessness  I  favor  a  divi- 
sion into  "books,"  and  a  division  of  the 
books  into  sections.  Thus  articulation 
and  proportion  will  be  secured,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  architectural  order;  and 
one  will  be  better,  able  to  down  the 
rising  head  of  verbosity. 


Our  friend  the  cat  is  again  roundly 

it 


that    it    did.     William    H.  .  Hurlbut'J 
Bacchic   article    was   in   the  morning 
edition  of  the  Times  on  a  Saturday 
The  morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the   following   Monday   contained  this 
♦Correction":     "We    owe    it    to  our 
readers  to  say  that,  by  a  confusion  of 
manuscripts,  sent  up  at  a  late  hour  on 
Friday   night,    our   leading   article  of] 
Saturday  on   the   'Austrian  Defensive 
Square'  was  rendered  perfectly  unin- 1 
telhgible.     The   article   appeared  cor-i 
rectly  in  our  second  edition,  but  we  re- 
print it  today  in  another  column  As 
our      extremely      ridiculous  blunder 
afforded  matter  for  much  legitimate  and 
good-natured   merriment   to   our  con- 
temporaries of  the  Sunday  Press  and 
a  happy   occasion   for  airing  a  little 
envy    malice  and  uncharitableness  to 
the  less  respectable  among  the  daily 
Journals,   the  newspaper  world   is  in- 
debted  to  us  for  making  it,  and  our 
apology  is  addressed  to  the  world  of 


„i.  ,  *  "  /-""  "rf»i  two  acts. 
«er  charming  personality,  her  delight- 
ful recklessness,  not  boisterous,  never 
aggressive,  but  quietly  positive  in  mat- 
Idv«.?,t,^°ney,and  ln  her  ml,d'y  amorous 
l|dura."e      ~  maUe   the  P'ay  en' 

It  is  true  that  she  lias  some  amusina 
associates.     Mr.   Nicander.  in  sp  e  " 
his  tendency  to  over-act1,  is  agreeabl* 
Hn  an  absurd  part.    Mr.  Collins  wh<S* 
make.up  puts  one  the  Hon 

valet  "Cney  21,'  °?rv-  18  a  CTPital  b"t'°" 
\alet    confidential   man.     Mr.  Sotherr 

'?h.  hap"oments  as  the  poet.  Th™ 
there  is  Miss  Vokes,  whose  every  word 
:<nd  gesture  provoked  laughter  al- 
though her  performance  was  a  W 
vahrf.vnlPrt'lnitlve  in  it8  '"ethods 
farce  art  CVen  in  t,,e  wiWe8< 

The  piece  Is  not  one  that  calls  for  se- 
[riou*  onticism.   it  is  enough  to  sav  that 
be  a«d;ence  was  pleased.    No  doubt  the 
Play  will  repeat  its  success  and  have  a 

MU*.  J-his  wiJI  be  d»«  chiefly  tS 

Aliss  Lola  Fleher. 

TVERYWOMAN' 
HOLDS  AUDIENCE 

Morality  Play  Opens  Season  at 
Opera  House  — Large 
Attendance. 


MISS  SHAY  CENTRAL  FIGURE 


in  and  for  itself, 


bouquet;  the  tea 
what  we  want. 

From  all  this  you  will  readily  see  that 
I  am  an  inveterate  teadrinker  and  that 
all  your  recent  fulmlnations  against  tea 
have  produced  not  the  slightest  effect 
on  me.  I  recognize  that  tea  ls,  no  drink 
for  these  days  of  hurry  and  efficiency, 
for  which  whiskey  Itself  is  scarcely  a 
strong  enough  stimulant.  But  there  are 
some  of  us  who,  while  entering  sympa- 
thetically into  the  problems  of  our  time, 
still  feel  that  life  is  not  all  hurry  and 
efficiency;  we  prefer  to  live  rather  than 
to  thrash  about,  and  we  find  tea  not 
only  a  stimulant  to  tir^d  nerves  but  a 
symbol  of  the  perfect  enjoyment  we  ex- 
tract from  the  dry  facts  of  dally  inter- 
course. '  ACADEME. 
Cambridge. 


"Australia's  Answer." 

Soldiers  and  other  "distinguished" 
writers  'and  artists — for  the  modern  sol- 
dier of  the  allies  Is  an  "artist"  in  his 
line — have  contributed  to  "The  Odd  Vol- 
ume" recently  published  in  London.  We 
quote  the.  chorus  of  "Australia's  An 
swer"  (to  tbe  Prussian  challenge),  writ 
ten  by  Lance  Corporal  Cobber : 


are  only  a  few  of  them— did  not  Pope 
Gregory  make  a  cardinal  out  of  his  cat? 
—wo  recommend  the  lover  of  Puss  to 
read  the  14th  chapter  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
book,  "The  Poets's  Beasts."  Yet  Mr. 
Robinson  admits  that  "an  ordinary  cat 
will  studiously  devote  a  whole  day  to 
the  circumvention  of  the'  lodger's  ca- 
nary rather  than  spend  an  hour  upon 
the  landlady's  rats.  A  single  bullfinch 
in  the  drawing  room  is  worth  a  wilder- 
ness of  mice  in  the  pantry." 

One  of  the  best  stories  about  cats  is 
not  in  Mr.  Robinson's  chapter,  but  in 
the  account  of  Mr.  John  Locke's  Journey 
to  Jerusalem,  published  in  Hakluyt's 
"English  voyages."  On  Aug.  19,  1553, 
after  tlje  ship  had  been  at  anchor  about 
50  miles  from  Jaffa,  a  fresh  wind  arose 
and  they  set  sail  about  4  of  the  clock. 
Now  let  Mr.  Locke  tell  his  own  story. 
We  follow  the  old  spelling:  "It  chanced 
by  fortune  that  the  shippes  Cat  lept  into 
the  Sea,  which  being  downe,  kept  her- 
self very  valianuntly  above  water,  not- 
withstanding the  great  waves,  still 
swimming,  the  which  the  master  know- 
ing, he  caused  the  Skiff  with  halfe  a 
dozen  men  to  goo  towards  her  and  fetch  ; 
i—  n  her  againe,  when  she  was  almost  halfe 
. I  a  mile  from  the  shippe,  and  all  this) 
hile  the  shippe  lay  on  staies.  I  hardly! 
*.hey  would  have  made  such  a 


f ,  „  „.  -   -""""6  cuiuon  o 

the  Times  of  the  day  on  which  Hurl- 
but  s  article  appeared  in  the  morning 
edition  of  the  paper  contained  a  "Cor- 
rection," but  it  was  briefer  than  the 
"bSSSL.  SPECTATOR 

LOLA  FISHER  IS 
WELL  RECEIVED 

'Good    Gracious  Annabelie" 
Amuses  Audience  at  Park 
Square  Theatre. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Henry  W. ' 
Savage  offers  "Every woman,"  a  morality 
I  I  Play  in  five  acts,  by  AValter  Browne  ;  in- 

tnedTimes°of  tlj  dayVon  ^hf^^.r  I  MmM  mUSic  ty  G^  ^  Chadwick  ; 

I  staged  by  George  Marion. 

Everywoman   Paula  Phsv 

-Nobody  JTPorcy  parsons. 

i01""  Bertx  Donn 

 Ethel  Kay 

Modesty  Margaret  Batterson 

Conscience  Louise  Williamson 

Flattery  Nicholas  Joy 

Truth    Helen  Diane 

Klnj  Love  Melville  Anderson 

fju5  Frank  Kilday 

 F.  .1.  McCarthy 

£u(r-  Albert  Baron 

£,assl°n  Townacnd  AhernS 

T|me..  pred  Hampton 

"f"14"  7.  K.  Hutthlnson 

,  Witless  G.  A.  Choate 

l£se..  Frederick  Blebree 

i;re^a  Winifred  Baldwin 

Vanity   Donna  Bartlett 

Vlce-v  ..Jean  WelU 

The  theatrical  season  was  formally 
|  opened  at  this  theatre  last  evening,  and 
i  there  was  a  crowded  house.  The  play 
I  held  its  audience. 

The  play  is  first  of  all  a  remarkable 
|  entertainment— remarkable    alike  from 
j  the  spectacular  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
|  interest.    There  Is  power  in  the  vitriolic 
shafts  of  the  author;  there  ls  no  deny- 
ing the  powerful  lesson— a  lesson  that 
is  driven  home  Incisively  and  without 
!  offending  the  most  sensitive  person—  fc 
jand  all  this  entertainingly  and  without H 
j  sermonizing.     Then   there   is   the  die- IS 
jcernlng  hand  of  Mr.  Savage,  who,  first  " 
I  of  all,  has  provided  an  excellent  com- 
!pany. 

The  story  is  already  familiar.  The  blgll 
laudlence  followed  keenly  the  pilgrim- 1 
age  of  Everywoman  in  quest  of  love.  ■ 
|  Again  they  followed  her  as  she  battled  ■ 
(the  sinister  influences  to  her  complete! 
disillusionment,  and  again  they  rejoiced 
as  she  wrs  folded  in  the  arms  of  King  M 
Love.  The  scene  on  the  stage  of  a  -3 
metropolitan  theatre  has  loat  none  offS 
its  delightful  comedy  touches;  the  Bach-  ™ 
analian  orgy  at  the  apartments  of  * 
Everywoman  and  the  hysteria  of  th«3>| 
revellers  is  a  picture  not  easily  forgot- j"3 
ten,  and  then  there  is  the  kaleidoscopic  15 3 
turmoil  of  the  crooks,  merrymakers  and.  J 
vagabonds  on  New  Year's  eve  on  Urond- 
way. 


MAY  VOKES  DRAWS  LAUGHS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "Good 
Gracious  Annabelie,"  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Clare  Kummer.  Produced  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

9E2L  R^',so?  ; ' " " '  Robert  Mlddlemaas 
ueorgo  y  Imbiedon  Edwin  Nicander 

wmTCm  VJrCn'son Harry  Ins-rom 
W      ,  .  OSl"": Thomas  Keogh  ' 

f(t«,™»-'  » -Mac  Macomber  i 

Annah  »i  "  Y  i  i Will's  Reed 

KtkLI  n'e  Le,gh  Fisher 

Q  ve,  ,inie*nt,'  ' F1°  Morrison 

Lottie  MoTley  M.nble  Maurel 

 May  Vokes 

r.„L      J,comed-v'-    farce,  what-you-will, 
laC  ?wd,  at  the  Park  s<Jua>-e  Theatre 
last  October,  with  great  success,  again 
the  th    f eatly  an  audience  that  filled  ' 
inpatre.    Messrs.  Nicander,  Collins. 
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/Wllhelm.    Tie  tossed 'Trie\>t her  picture* 


he  dr 


Into  the  audlene 


jut  not  the 

picture  of  the  Kaiser.  He  destroyed  It 
Walter  C.  Kelley.  "the  Virginia  Judge,' 
with    inimitable   readings   of  the  pco-tj 
Ceedings  of  the  police  court  in  Rich., 
mond  caused  laughter  so  continuous  that 
he  hfid  to  rap  for  order. 

Other  numbers  were  the  Xovelty  Clin- 
tons, in  an  acrobatic  novelty:  the  Misses) 


the  part  of  Ev«ry#voman  is  an  en- 
ding one.  for  she  Is  the  central  flguM 
f  each  episode.  Miss  Shay  may  well 
e  praised  for  the  excellence  of  her 
interpretation.  Her  diction  was  unusual 

n   Us   purity.     Portraying   the    whole  ,.„,,„   „.  „,„  „„.r.tJ  ,  „.„  wla™ 

-amut  of  human  emotions,  she  was  a  l,eight ner  and  Alexander  in  songs,  one] 
Pleasure  to  contemplate  in  the  lightness  0f  whi.-h.  "Yon  Never  Can  tell,"  Mr. 


before  he  was  shot  for  m  his  liberal 
tlments.    One  of  the  verses  runs  as 

follows: 

Oh,  Fatherinnd! 
Art  thou  dumb,  blind,  soul-deadened,  stricken 

down? 

A  petrefiictlon  of  all  petty  things? 
Tlie  lengthening  shadow  of  a  line  of  Kings? 
A  servile  caltlfr  kneeling  to  a  Crown 
Born  of  a  nation's  shame  in  far-off  days? 
This  is  a  song  for  the  present  time. 


of  her  earlier  scenes,  in  the  awakening 
of  her  conscience,  in  the  despair  -it  the* 
deatli  'I  1-c.il.tS.  in  her  sorrowful  and 
sincere  welcome  of  charity,  in  the  ec- 

stauv  o'  her  tArdv  happiness.  gMakers  of  History,  a  series  of  white 

Mam-  others  in  the  cast  Slave  pleasiire.Istat;ies  of  famous  Americans,  closed 
but  next  lo  Miss  Shay  the  outKlanflMnijJexcellont  show, 
feature  was  the  sepulchral  Nobody  of  C.%r±.Y<^\r*r** 
Percy    Par:<ons.     He.    too,    excelled    In  ^*\>* 

the  excellence  of  an  enchanting  <llc-  "w  ked  som9  tlme  afro:  "Has  any 
K,„,  wou.d  that  the  .tat'-i  °' /°'1a.N  cookbook  for  the  economic  housekeeper- 
„•,,,  b!es*ed  with  many  m-  -e  rf  the-r  pubii3hed -within  a  year?  Eudora, 
irel.  .  .  „„„_  W.  McPherson  of  Auburn,  N.  wrote 

to  the  Herald,  recommending  Better 


The  Referee  (London)  has  celebrated! 


Xo  doubt  the  play  will  have  a  success 
ul  run. 


Alexander  wrote 

Miss  Janet  Adair  in  song  recitation, 
assisted  by  Miss  Adelphi  at  the  piano.'    Ano  rtt,1':'"  '■""""^T/  ,,„w  on 

snng  several  Negro  dialect  songs.    The,.lta  40th  anniversary.  Three  men  now  ort 

the  staff  wens  with  the  Referee  at  thaj 
start:  Richard  Butler,  the  editor 
Chance  Newton,  and  George  R.  Sims, 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Referee  as 
"Dagonet."  According  to  his  own  reck- 
oning. Mr.  Sims,  who  has  contributed 
hla  columns  of  "Mustard  and  Cress' 
from  the  first  number,  has  written 
"Mustard  and  Cress"  2080  times,  making 
6240  columns  and  904,800  lines.    "He  has 


'  Chronicle. 


Which  War. 

>  "A  war.  compared  with  which  all  other! 
wars  6ink  into  insignificance,  taxatlonf 
such  as  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  of| 
former  times  could  not  have,  conceived;! 
a  debt  larger  than  all  the  public  debtsE 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world  added  to-j< 
gether;  the  food  of  the  people  studlouslyk 
rendered  dear." 

What  bright-eyed  boy,  thp  youngO 
Adolphus  of  adoring  parents,  can  telll 
what  war  this  was,  and  who  thus  de-I 
scribed  It? 


'HONOR  SYSTEM"  IS  SHOWN 
IN  AN  INTERESTING  FILM 

Second  Attraction  by  William 
Fox  at  Majestic  Theatre  Has 
Romance. 

MAJESTIC   THEATRE— "The 


HonorJ 

Ti  drama  by  R.  A.  Walsh 
«  L  story  of  Henry  Christeen  VV  ar- 
ick.    First  performance  In  Boston. 


to   tne   neraiu,  _  mi-  _  

Meals  for  Less  Money."  by  Mar*  Green,  written  them  many  times  far  awaj 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  this  booKI.  from  horne— in  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
from  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  now  Ttalv  Switzerland.  Algiers,  the  High- 
indebted  for  teclpes  that  incite  hunger |  ]an(jSi  wales,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great; 
and  do  not  strip  the  pocketbook.  YetweJ  Sahara,  and  even  in  Germany-and  not! 
miss  a  recipe  for  pumpkin  soup,  a  dellcl-j  once  has  llis  f0py  been  late."  The  Daily! 
ous  and  nutritious  dish:  we  do  not  like  .Chronicle  thus  compliments  him:  "A| 
•the  thought  of  "mock  Indian  pudding,"  greater  achievement  than  that  is  that 
for  Indian  pudding  is  too  fine  a  thing  to;  nothing  he  has  written  has  been  unfair! 
be  mocked;  we  are  sorry  to  see  Welshl  or  bitter  or  acid.   He  Is  a  kindly  and) 

^sympathetic  humorist,  whose  pen  laj 
never  dipped  in  gall." 
"Let  us  add  to  the  joyfulness  of  the  oc-i 
casion  by  saying  that  the  Pall  Mall  Ga4 
zette,  once  called  Mr.  Sims's  column^ 
!  "Custard  and  Mess  " 


M„rh  Romance  | rabbit  spelled  "rarebit. 

V"  "      "    J  "  fi    Thls    reminds    us    that    the  Dallyi 

Chronicle  asked :  "What  was  the  seduc- 
tive beverage   of  the   16th  and  17tW 
century,    known    as    'bonny  clabber, 
.  which  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  so  appre- 
Miiton  Sills  ciatively?  Lord  Strafford  also,  writing 
?,"Pi!\,S£  ,  .  .  .Mrs.' Florence  Drew  t0  Ix)rd  Cottington  in  1635,  extols  It  as! 

KrMi.«»»t^--  ^^^S  'tlie  bravest,  freshest  drink  you  ever 
»even  Holt  (the  sheriff).  ■  ■  A^{?lam  cooper!  tasted,'  and  adds:  'Tour  Spanish  don 

:dlth  •  •  George  Walsh  would,  on  the  heats  of  Madrid,  hang  his 

^Harrington.'.'.. "... 10;™aLV%Vw  w'n  nose  and  shake  his  beard  an  hour  over 
"""""v.;  VoMiV  PaSy  Sic";  every  sop  he  took  of  If    Of  what  was 

Fngered    I-ouis.......^- j  Cannon  lhe    glorious   drlnk   composed?"-     Is  It 

tSI£?T  .  ...'/.'..'..  Johnny  «««»•  possible  that  bonny  clabber  is  so  un- 

The  second  of  William  Fox's  attrac-|  known  in  England?    We  do  not  find  a 
ions  it  the  Majistic  Theatre  forsakes  recipe  ln    Mary  Green's   book,  or  atl 
'Birv  land  for  real  life.   The  picture  1«  ,„a8t  the  lndex  is  dumb.    A  correspon 
,amed  after  the  new  system  of  prison  ^        of  the  Da„y  chronicle  answered 


,«med  after  the  new  system  oi  po»""  ,jent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  answerea 
eforni  to  nJiIcb  Thomas  Mott  Osborne!  the  questlon .  "It  is  milk  which  has 
,as  devote?  earnest  and  indefatigab  e,  been  aUowed  to  go  SOUr.  unUl  it  Is 
abors     Life  >n  prison  '  under  the  old|a  aoUd  mass  of  curd     Thls  ,s  beaten 


ells 


a.  solid  mass  of  curd. 
m  n  presented  with  all  Us  liorroi  s. .  wRh  brown  8Ugar>  unt|l  it  is  liquid 
es  of  ameliorated  conditions  follow.  jen0U(?h  to  ar)nk_  though  it  is  generally 
»  film  play  is  well  worth  seeing,  it  gaten  wfth  a  8poon  E)ghty  or  90  years 
an  Interesting  story  of  a  you"»  8tnce  lt  was  a  favorite  dish  in  Stafford-' 
American.  Joseph  .Stanton  who  ha- *\Mrtp  and  j  believe  is  still  so  In  Scot- 
made  an  Impnriai.i  ' 'wireless  disco ver  s|]and  ,.  Tne  word  )s  M  common  in  New 
Although  a  fine  type  of  ™7ai,"  England,  u  the  dish  lUelf  l!  well  known 
adventures  lead  him  to  Prlson-  el"  ts  the  derivation  "balnne"  (milk)  plus 
he   studies   conditions   and  J  ..claba"  (thick)  correct? 

friendly    governor    to    '''\estigai.e  a.   

change  outrageo-s  conri rttlo ns ■    An  »  "Pussly"  Greens, 

tractive  romance  s  included  In  the  stoty.  ^  ^  ^ 
„hu  h  fnds  hapn .     wI11  b0  "The    I  did  not  write  of  the  delicate  parsley.! 

J^Jm?  Dustln  FarnumTn  the  lead-but  of  "pussly,"  as  Charles  Dudleyl 
Spy,'   with  r  ustin  r  thft  actlvU  Warner  cailed  lt>  the  one  who  set  up 

in*  r°;  Teutonic  ipies.  Although  the  the  type  changed  It  to  "parsley."  an  en- 
t.es  of  Teutonic  »i  „,  of  war,  tirc,    difterent  thing.    "Pussly,"  as  old! 

drama  contains  li.c  e  farmers    caUed    it.    lies    close    to  the 

|B0  scene jo^cuiaijaj   gr0und,  has  very  small,   thick,  fatljy 

CI  HRF  THFATRE  leaves,  and  is  very  hard  to  pull  up. 

(jLUDE.  l"rn.*IV*:'medv  by Posslb.y  it  might  be  cut  off  close  to 
"The  Misleading  Lady,    a  comcaj  »>  the  f0  t;  b>  the  nex.  day>  according 
I  Paul  Dickey  and  Charles  Goddard.  wasto  M|>  Warneri  it  wm  have  spread  out 
"  pre<=ente<l  by  ihc  Globa  Theatre  stofcTtU8  leaves  again.  1 


last 


evening.    This  play  en-  Nanant. 


■  company 

HALLOWEEN  FANTASY  IS 
KEITH  NOVELTY  FEATURE 


rfn  Narsery  Land"  Presents  New 
Effects,  Sarroanded  by  Strong 
Bill. 

Alice  Eis  and  Bert  French,  with! 
j  James  Templeton,  Frances  French  and 
a  corps  of  ballet  dancers  presented  at 
|B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  last  night  an  orig-| 
Sinai  fanta.-y.  "Halloween."  with  black 
",cats  on  yellow  back  grounds.  witcheB, 
[{imps,  ducking  for  apples,  faces  in  the 
h  mirror,  and  the  old  friends  Harlequin, 

■  Pierrot,  and  Pierrette. 

I  Pierrot  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for 
lan  hour's  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
P  tiful  spirit  on  Halloween  at  the  midnight 
c'hour.  The  first  scene  is  a  party  at;, 
Iwhich  the  spirits  and  Harlequin  play  a 
moke  on  Pierrot  when  they  tell  him  that 
hhe  may  see  the  face  of  his  sweetheart  in 
Ka  mirror  If  he  visits  the  haunted  glen, 
f  The  second  scene  shows  a  witch  mixing 
U  a  huge  copper  cauldron  out  of  which 

■  jumps  the  beautiful  spirit  who  is  to  lure  j 
I  Pierrot. 

t  The  third  scene  depicts  the  dance  of 
\  death  when  at  the  hour  of  12.  the  face 

■  of  the.  spirit.  Miss  Eis.  is  seen  on  the 
Imirror.  and  Pierrot  dances  with  her  a  I 
I  mad  number. 

„  Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown  gave 
Han  original  character  novelty,  "In  Nur-  I 

■  aery  Land."  A  large  book  on  the  stage' 
Hopened  at  the  rime  of  "Old  Molher  Hub-  i 

■  bard."  finds  the  old  lady,  Jessie  Brown.: 
■'and  Pert  Kalmar.  the  dog,  ln  the  pages. 

■  They  step  down  to  the  stage  and  sing. 
Band  dance.  The  pages  turn  and  Little 
Kbo    Peep.    Simple  .  Simon,    Tattle  Boy| 

■  Blue,  and  other  favorites  of  childhood 
■come  to  life. 

James  B.  Donovan.  "The  King  of  Ire-j 

■  land."  and  Marie  Lee,  in  their  original 
^comedy.  "Doing  Well.  Thank  You."  also 

■  brought  to  mind  the  days  of  ehildhoodl 
jLJwhen  they  sang  the  old  Irish  lullaby 
R  "Rock-a-Bye-Baby."    Edward  Marshall. I 

■  chalkologist.  drew  his  cartoon  "War."! 
■which  has  appeared  In  the  newspapers 
■Uhruugho  it  the  world  of  the  allies.  The 


For  "Inquirer."' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladles 
Literary  Gazette,  edited  by  Samuel 
Woodworth,  No.  18.  dated  Saturday, 
Oct  4  1823  is  published  "The  Bucket." 
The  first  line  is  "How  dear  to  the  heart 
are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood! 

This  Is  the  earliest  I  have  seen  in 
print.  M-  J-  C' 


Local  Phrase8. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  that  the  various  words  used 
ln  relation  to  driving  oxen  simply  illus 
trate  local  differences.^ 

As  a  boy  1  drove  oxen  almost  as  soon 
aa  I  could  handle  a  whip— goad  with 
long,  closely  braided  lash— and  yoked 
them  when  I  was  strong  enough  and 
tall  enough. 

In  this  small  parish,  60  years  ago,  70 
to  SO  pairs    of    oxen    could  be    easily  j 
counted  as  owned  and  used  hero.  I 
ur,   unui  ii  i»|  nover  heard  the  term  "wa-huck"  usedfc 
This  is  Platen,  in  d.-jVing  oxen,  it  was  always  "wa- 
hush." 

Wagon  "tongue,"    or  sled    "tongue  ' 
was  never  used;  the  word  was  "neb," 
sometimes  spelled  "nib,"  but  never  so| 
pronounced. 

The  term  "clevis"  waa  never  applied 
to  the  pin  used  to  hold  the  rlpg  of  the 
yoke  to  the  neb;  It  was  simply  pin,  or| 
neb-pln. 

'  The  bow-pins  were  Important;  at  first, 
as  I  recall,  a  round  piece  of  iron  withi 
one  end  flattened  and  ln  the  other  end,' 
a  slot  through  which  a  piece  of  leatherr 
was  drawn  to  keep  the  pin  in  Place/ 
'Later  came  a  patented  affair  with 
'  curved  sides  which,  worked  by  a  spring, 
^encircled  the  bow. 

j  The  best  yokes  obtainable  were  made 
here  by  the  local  carpenter,  the  yokes 
Sof  elm  the  bows  of  walnut  alias  hick-' 
Rory.     Drag    plank-Just    "drag."  not 
t'stone    drag"    nor    "stone  boat"-are| 
,  lawed  here  in  the  local  mill,  generally  of. 
>ak.  though  the  miller  says  maple  is 
rood,  strong,  durable  and  slippery. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  tha^ 
Jrag-plank  cannot  be  completely  sawedi 
with  a  circular  mill-saw;  the  bevels  will 
ujt  quite  meet,  and  the  final  separation 
1  is  made  with  a  hand  cross-cut  saw. 
I  would  like  a  picture  of  the  long  ago 
ox  teams  that  drew   ship   timber  to  I 
I  Essex   but  would  want  to  be  sure  that 
!  the  artist  put  the  driver  on  the  correct 
side  of  his  team-the  left.        J.  , 
Boxford. 


Vicious  Phrase8. 

,'  As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  add  to  the  list  of  vicious  and  ,- 
objectionable  usages  "and  everything"BJ| 
and  "or  something."    We  all  use  themHL 

t  in  our  conversation  and  everything.  Iff! 
wish  somebody  would  prohibit  thler  usel A 

''by  law  or  something.  S.  G.  C. 

The  livening  Telegram  (London)  pub-, 
ished  a  cartoon  of  the  Reichstag  as  a,  1| 
typical  little  German  girl  with  hair  in  /_  A 
ong  braids  listening  to  "Onkel  MIchae-HI 
Is"  telling  her  fairy  stories.     He  sits  i 
in   an    easy    chair,    in  dressing-gown, 
smoking     an     old-fashioned  students 
folpe.     On  his  cap  is   the  inscription.  ., 
S"Gott  Straf-."   And  this  is  his  story:  ■ 
1  "Vonce  upon  a  dime  zere  vas  a  na-siy.  ■ 
•'horrible,  creat.  pig.  gruel,  hongry  Lion, 
vich  vas  dedermint  to  eat  op  altogezzer .  , 
a  dear  liddle.  har-mless.  in-n^cent  plackM 
Eagle,  zat  neffer,  neff-er  vished  to  hurtM 
noboddies  at  all;  his  peak  und  his  clawsM 
,vas  only  for  or-nament-nossing  eise,™ 
flapsolutcly  nossing  else-etc,  etc. 


For  Mr.  J.  A.  Young. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  the  Centennial  hymn  of  J. 
Whittier,  beginning 

Our  fathers'  God!  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  llko  grains  of  sand, 
may  be  one  of  the  poems  desired  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Young  of  Williamsville,  Vt. 
It  is  found  in  many  miscellaneous  col- 
lections as  well  as  in  the  poet's  works. 
Norfolk.  F.  C.  L. 

Mr  Young  wrote  "The  centuries  fall 
like  grains  of  sands."  The  linotype 
changed  "fall"  to  "pale"  and  thus  made 
nonsense. — Ed. 

Mrs.  Spofford'a  Poem. 

We  are  Indebted  to  "A.  S.  p."  of 
Concord.  N.  H..  S.  E.  Page  of  Aklnson. 
N  H..  and  Miss  M.  A.  Crane  of  Bridge- 
water  f6r  the  verses  of  Mrs.  Spofford Is 
poem.  "June  29."  which  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Herald. 


A 


War  Notes. 

London  Journalist  says  that  the, 
Tsar  living  in  Tobolsk  should  not  b* 
pitied.  "It  is  a  picturesque  old  town, 
healthy  in  the  upper  part  of  it  and  In 
favor  in  Siberia  as  a  winter  resort  Itl 
s  not  exactly  the  hub  of  the  universe, 
but  it  is  the  Boston  of  S  berla  anJ  A  | 
home  of  the  arts  there  We.  there 
fore,  have  a  right  to  infer  that  Boston 
is  the  Tobolsk  of  New  England 

Swiss  customs  officials  found  in  the 
hairca"e  of  the  Counte9s  von  Kheven 
Hueller  von  Fuerstenberg  300  sausages 
three  dozen  eggs -and  a  large  quantity  of 
Dutter  chocolate  and  fat.  She  insisted 
ihat  these  were  provisions  for  her  jour- 
ney back  to  the  Fatherland.  Even 
countesses  are  human,  and  German 
countesses  are  heavy  feeders,  especially 
In  the  sausage  line. 

William  Rothacker,  a  German  Repub- 
lican 19  years  old,  associated  ln  revolt 
-.Arl  Schnrz,  Klnkel 


"Clevis"  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  some  of  your  authorities  on  the  use 
of  the  clevis  and  clevis-pin  would  look 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  th.ey  might  find 
something  to  their  advantage.  The  first 
definition  gives  it  as  used  with  or  on  the 
cart  or  sled  tongue.  Of  course,  any  U- 
shaped  piece  of  iron  or  plow  beam) 
or  evener  is  a  clevis,  but  the  common 
use  of  the  word  always  referred  to  the: 
clevis  used  on  the  cart  or  sled  tongue. 
You  will  notice  likewise  that  the  word 
has  two  forms:  clevis  and  clevy.  I  al- 
ways heard  the  first  form,  clevis,  used) 
for  the  noun,  but  the  "pin"  was  always 
or  usually  called  "clevy-pin.  . 

This  discussion  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  names  and  customs  differ  n[ 
different  parts  of  the  country  even  in  I 
a  small  section  like  New  England,  and] 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on, 
these  matters  in  sections  where  I  am 
not  acquainted,  but  "C.  R.  C.  from, 
Yarmouth.  Me.,  certainly  gives  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  term  for  the  part  of 
Maine  I  knew  as  a  boy.  „„TT 
Lancaster.  _J1L-  MUD<3ETT- 

A  Club  Librarian, 
i     This  is  the  cleaning  season  in  Club- 
land    when   the   different  houses  ex- 
I  change  hospitalities.   It  is  not  the  most 
1  ''niaf  time "in  these  institutions,  even 
when  the  host  and  guests  seem  to  have 
a  natural  affinity,   and  when  an  un- 
ntural  conjunction  occurs   there  are 
ound  to  be    incidents."   A  good  story,  I 
even    if    not    true.    Is    told    by  Mr 
A'Beckett.    The  members  of  the  Athe- 
naeum were  entertained  at  the  Kag 
?as  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  Is  knownV 
and  one  of  them,  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  was  engaged  on  the  composi- 
tion of  an  article  for  the  "Quarterly, 
ite  «sked  a  waiter  to  request  the  11- 
"ArSn  to  fet  him  have  a  certain  book, 
was  told  ' 


Novels  of  Miscegenation. 

As  the  World  AVags  : 

Apropos  of  "Novels  of  Miscegenation'  ■ 
In  this  morning's  "World  Wags."  Gail| 
Hamilton  wrote  a  novel  of  that  sort.  A| 
young  woman,   cultured  and  beautiful,! 
reduced  to  poverty,  finds  difficulty  in| 
supporting  her  mother  and  is  comforted! 
and  aided  in  so  modest  a  manner  by! 
(her  former  butler?)    a   colored  man. I 
while  everybody  else  deserts  her,  tnat  i 
she  inevitably  marries  him.       A.  r.  I 
Boston.  Sept.  6.  .1 
One  of  the  recent  treatments  of  this 
interesting  subject  is  Mr.  Sheldon  s  play 
"The    Nigger."    which   was  performed 
here  by  the  New  Theatre  Co..  of  New 
York,  managed  by  Mr.  Wlnthrop  Ames.  | 
Mr    Sheldon,  unfortunately,  knew  tne 
South  only  by  a  little  journey  in  search 
of  "local  color."    This  was  proved  in 
many  ways  in  the  dialogue.    Nor  did  he 
solve  satisfactorily  his  p/oblem,  for  the 
conclusion  was  lame  and  impotent.— Ed. 

Happy   School  Days. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  is  the  time  when  many  feel  HUel 
the    kid    mentioned    ln   the  "Birchedl 
School  Boy"  written  about  1600  A.  I 
and  preserved  in  the  Ballish  MSS. 
I  wold  ffsjn  be  a  Clarke 
But  yet  lilt  Is  a  Btrange  werke. 
Tlie  bvrchen  twygsls  be  so  sharpe. 
Hit  maketh  me  have  a  faynt  barte. 
What  avayleth  It  mc  tliouch  I  say  nay .  .« 
I'd  sooner  go  twenty  miles  tben  go  to  scnooi| 
on  Monday. 
The  poem  goes  on: 
Mv  master  lokyth  as  he  were  madcle. 
"Where  hast  thou  be,  tbon  sory  lndde ' 
•Milked  dukkes.  my  mother  haaile. 

tou  see  "milking  ducks"  is  not  newl 
slang,  and  I  recently  ran  across  pikj 
ing"  and  "piker."  written  before  tnej 
time  of  Chaucer.  M-  J-  t- 

Boston. 


The  Shaler  Story, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I,  too,  once  heard  Professor  Shale 
tell  the  story  of  his  first  typewrlttei 
letter  to  his  father,  and  though  "Aca 
deme"  has  told  the  substance  of  it  cor 
rectly,  he  has  not,  I  think,  strictly  pre 
served  the  Shalcrian  diction,  which  wa 
always  a  precious  thing     According  t 
my  recollection,  the  father  called  tn 
letter  not  a   "damn  circular     bu t .  . 
"damned    handbill."     Professor  fehale 
habitually  spoke  of  his  father  with 
respect  bordering  on  awe,  and  1  »m"»  l 
that,  if  the  old  gentleman  had  ever  writ- 
ten  the    somewhat   slovenly  ^i*™™ 
"damn."  his  son  would  have  blotted  It 
out.     I  once  said  to  Professor  Shaler 
that  I  supposed  his  father,  being  a  Ken- 
tuckian.  was  called  "Colonel.  Here 
plied,  mildly  enough  but  with  no  levity. 
"My  father  was  a  physician. 
Nantucket. 


H. 


Cavel,  Travel. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  down  East  the  other  day.  AB 
nurse  informed  me  that  she  was  going  to 
join  the  CaVELLE  (accent  on  thelast 
svllable)  unit  and  going  abroad  Wj 
1  had  a  chance.  1  said  to  her  that  I  £ne*f 
a  ladv  who  went  to  school  with  Lditni 
Cav-el ;  that  I  asked  her  how  the  namei 
was  known  in  England,  and  she  told  mei 
that  she  knew  her  very  well,  went  to> 
school  with  her  and  that  the  nam 
sounded  Just  like  Trav-el.        .  J-  A.  B. 

Portland,  Me. 



"Admiral  Nelson,  K.  C.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Among  the  quewtlons  Capt.  Evans  pu 
.  to  landlubbers  Interested  in  the  I*-  S.| 


victories?' 


Offchnnd     I  should 


Boston' 


over  tho 
P.  A.  F. 


Gladstone's  Rebuke. 

Ubout  «Pa,"  Ma"  Gazett0  "  story 

poout  a  young  man  of  20  who  had  the. 

on  by  ofaiV1"8  hls  f°°<  rodden 

Snf*d™y-  T-he  you"* 


■universal  Deaee/'inW  The  bTjcW.  wTO 
'noble  prophecy  for  the  future,  and 
hope  you  may  afford  them  space. 

Thou,  who  h.«.  here  In  concord  furled 
Tna  wsr  flags  of  a  gathered  world, 
Bene.th  our  western  skl<s  filial 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will 
And.  freighted  with  loTe's  Golden  Fleece 
Send  back  It.  Argonauts  or  pea"  ' 

?u  ^*  TI'OU  "*.■  thr""8b  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure.  In  justice  stronar: 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 


—.j  man  invol-  I„Z  ^""^  of  ThT  rl«llt<>0"«  law 

exclaimed.    "Damn-    "rw',.  '  }     \v  ast  ln  ,0"?e  <>ir'n«  iimiiM, 

lot  or  it  t"  LTar-  Vou'"  have  BUOh  * 

I     TVh,M  ^,as  you  E,'ow  older." 


FRANK   H.  BURT 
of  York  Harbor  also  an- 
.  sstlon  and  says  that 
l?1U^ICJ-(lr  thi.hymn   w"   written  by 


to  rebuke 


, cruelties  practised   n  the  i*  i 

J.  P.  Mahaffy  recently  wrote  a  letter 
about  "The  Status  Quo;  A  German  Pro- 
posal and  Its  Meaning."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times.  Quoting 
"status  quo  ante  bellum,"  he  added: 
"the  state  of  things  ln  which  we  all 
were  before  the  war."  He  then  said, 
as  by  way  of  apology:  "I  give  this 
translation  for  those  of  our  statesmen 
;  who  know  no  Latin." 


Fools  Paradise  Lost. 

Summer  1014-16-19. 

We  went  on  dnuolng  Just  the  same. 

Our  footsteps  fl.Ting  gaily; 
We  played  as  hard  the  same  old  gam  a. 
While  all  the  world  waa  In  a  flame. 

And  thousands  dying  dally. 

Bummer  1917. 
Tl»  old  light-hearted  days  «r«  done! 

Many  a  moon  will  wax  and  wane, 
And  sink  will  many  a  flaming  sun. 
And  many  a  summer's  course  be  run. 
Ere  fools  their  Paradise  regain. 
Narragansett  Pier.       CHARLES  WILCOX. 


Hadley  and  Valll. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley's  latest 
contribution  to  educational  literature 
appears  in  the  September  Harpers  un- 
der the  caption,  "College  Studies  and 
College  Tests."  This  argumentative 
and  richly  suggestive  essay  is  refresh- 
ing and  of  inestimable  value  ln  these 
days  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  1 
most  effective  methods  of  Instruction  ( 
and  the  best  selection  of  subjects  to  be 
studied.  One  finds,  too,  a  rare  bit  of 
humor  in  the  parody  on  the  famous 
lines  of  Horace,  which,  for  the  purpose 
at  hand,  are  rendered: 

"Some  like  to  raise  Olympic  dust 
Through  four  years'  course  ln  college, 
And  clip  the  corners  extra  close 
To  win  the  prize  for  knowledge." 

Does  not  this  make  you  hark  back  to 
the  days  of  boyhood  when  the  comic 
translation  of  Virgil  gave  us  more  real 
pleasure  than  the  original  text?  "Very; 
likely  there  were  several  translations 
of  this  nature,  but  the  one  in  mind  was 
by  Vaill,  erstwhile  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Winsted  (Ct.)  Herald.  The^ 
work  is  out  of  print,  but  some  years 
ago  the  author's  brother,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  editor's  chair,  assured  me 
he  still  had  the  original  cuts  and  copy, 
for  "seed"  and  he  hoped  to  get  out  an- 
other edition. 

Do  not  the  following  lines  make  you  i 
wish  to  hike  back  to  the  classics  andi 
once  more  drink  deep  from  the  Pierian* 
spring,  or  could  you  yourself  in  a  bet- 
ter fashion  render  the  invocation? 

"O  Muse,  relate  to  me  the  facts,  If  you  happen 
to  know  'em. 

Concerning  the,  hero  of  this  astonishing  poem; 

Explain  why  the  queen  of  the  gods  was  so  ter- 
ribly eager 

So  oiever  and  pious  a  man  ajt  each  atep  to  be- 
leaguer ; 

Why  with  wrath  she  pursued  him,  wltii  ship- 
wreck and  tempest  and  thunder; 
Do  they  cultivate  such  reprehensible  morals  up 
yonder?" 

And  is  there  not  a  full  measure  of 
snap  and  go  ln  the  lines: 

"Dido  no  longer  acts  clandestinely, 
But  openly,  and  quite  Indecently, 
Calls  him  her  husband,  and  in  this  way  tries 
To  pull  wool  o'er  his  clrcumspectious  eyes. 
But  Jupiter,  the  great,  grand,  high  old  Turk, 
Woke  up,  and  gaped,  and  looked,  and  said: 

What  work! 
Mercury,  my  son.  put  on  your  shappo,  quick, 
And  drop  on  Carthage  city  like  a  streak, 
Aneas  is  there,  hanging  around  Dido: 
I  want  to  know  what  he  means  by  it,  I  dot 

I  know  where  there  is  a  copy  of  this 
work,  and  if  the  possessor  passes  over 
before  I  am  called  I  will  get  it,  and 


Newton, 

J.' 

wers  the  question  and  says'  That  the 
"'isle   for  the  1 
K.  Paine.— Ed 

S^ffUU*  /£,.  t*f»  7 

Some  one  might  make  a  volume  oi 
•ntertalnlhg-  reading  about  the  theatre 
and  mummers  by  selecting  pages  from 
the  six  volumes  of  Villemessant's  "Me- 
Wolres  d'un  Journallste."  Did  Ville- 
messant, the  founder,  and  editor  of  Fl- 
raro  in  its  recklessly  brilliant  years, 
write  these  reminiscences,  or  was  We 
largely  assisted  by  Phillipe  Giile?  The 
question  is  immaterial. 

When  Villemessant  founded  Figaro  he 
at  onoe  thought  of  Aguste  Villemot,  a 
witty  cafe  talker  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre.  Jour- 
nalists at  that  time  were  not  paid  large 
sums.  Three  hundred  francs  a  month, 
which  Guinot  (Pierre  Durand),  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  Siecle,  received,  was 
considered  an  enormous  payment.  Ville- 
messant offered  Villemot  20  francs  for 
each  "Causerie."  The  latter  was  over- 
joyed. He  succeeded  in  writing  as  well 
as  he  talked,  and  this  spread  his  fame 
and  that  of  Figaro. 

Villemot  from  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  stage  folk  knew  their  vani- 
ty, their  insatiable  thirst  for  publicity. 
He  had  many  stories  to  tell  about  them. 
Here  are  two: 

The  Theatre  du  Cirque  once  gave  a 
fairy  piece"  invwhich  there  was  a  game 
of  live  dominos.  At  the  dress  rehearsaii 
a  "supe"  went  to  the  lvinager  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  always  been  satis- 
fled  with  his  work  and  behavior.  "Of 
course  I  have,"  answered  the  manager. 
"Then,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you  why 
in  this  game  of  dominos  the  part  of 
three-two  has  been  given  to  me,  while 
the  four-five  has  been  given  to  a  man 
who  has  belonged  to  the  company  only 
for  a  week.  This  is  not  pleasant  for 
me;  it  Is  not  pleasant  for  my  family." 
"You  are  right,"  said  Laloue,  the  man- 
ager, "you  are  the  oldest  'supe'  ln  the 
theatre;  tell  the  stage  manager  to  give 
you  the  part  of  the  double  six."  "Thank 
you,"  replied  the  "supe,"  leaving,  "I 
did  not  expect'  anything  less  from  your 
justice  and  loyalty." 


The  "protectors"  of  the  "petites 
Dames"  and  the  ladies  themselves  were 
an  unfailing  joy  to  Villemot.  A  play  by 
!  Mery  was  rehearsing  at  the  Odeon.  An 
'  ingenue,  whom  he  had  inprudently  com- 
plimented, opened  her  heart  to  him  and 
avowed  that  she  had  a  consuming  de- 
sire to  be  able  to  say  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act:  "Merci,  mon  Dieu!"  as  Mme. 
Dorval  did  in  all  the  melodramas.  Mery 


I     VillemessHnt  had 

I  dramatic  criticism.  '  H?  thought  that 
review  of  poor  and  worthies.-*  would  bore 
the  readers  of  Figaro.  He,  therefore, 
devised  the  plan  of  announcing  the 
]  burial  of  these  plays  in  certain  ceme- 
teries. "I  said,  for  example:  Such  a 
piece  was  buried  with  a  funeral  of  the 
I  first  class  in  Pere-Lachaise;  another  one 
was  able  to  obtain  only  a  funeral  of  the 
second  class  and  was  carried  to  Clamart; 
this  one  was  judged  worthy  of  a  third 
class  funeral  and  was  laid  away  at 
Montfaucon.  This  innovation  seemed  so 
dangerous  to  dramatists  that  one  day 
I  received  tho  following  letter  from  .a 
charming  fellow  whose  play  had  not 
succeeded.  'My  dear  friend,  bury  mc 
as  modestly  as  you  please;  give  me,  if 
It  affords  you  any  pleasure,  the  lowest 
class,  the  funeral  of  the  pauper;  but 
don't  send  me  to  Montfaucon.'  These 
pleasantries  provoked  some  laughter; 
but  they  inspired  mortal  hatreds,  or 
rather  immortal  hatreds,  of  which  some 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son.- 
As  one  can  see  I  did  not  make  Figaro 
a  journal  of  open  puffery,  joilvin  ex- 
ercised great  severity  in  his  criticism 
and  would  never  have  known,  as  every- 
body was  aware,  how  to  write  other- 
wise than  he  thought.  It  was  this  in- 
dependence that  made  the  success  of 
Figaro,  and  gave  real  value  to  the  praise 
that  Its  justice  sometimes  awarded." 

For  many  years  Villemessant's  music 
critic  was  Jouvtn.  Born  in  the  coun-  j 
try,  reared  piously,  strong  m  Latin,  he  j 
went  to  Paris  and  wrote  at  first  for  the 
Globe.  Villemessant  says  that  Jouvin 
had  studied  musie  seriously;  that  he 
had  composed;  that  his  waltz  for  full 
orchestra  had  been  played  in  public,  but 
he  was  so  timid  that  at  the  first  per- 
formance he  ran  out  of  the  Salle  Vivi- 
enne,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  first 
measures;  that  he  had  marked  talent 
as  an  organist,  but,  again,  his  excessivT 
timidity  would  not  allow  any  one  t^ 

hear  him  play,  although  Villemessant 
by  a  trick  was  once  a  listener.  Jouvin 
became  associated  as  music  critic  with 
Villemessant  when  he  was  editing  the 
feylphide.  "As  an  irresistible  argument 
I  offered  him  f.15  an  article."  After- 
ward Jouvin  was  the  music  critic  of 
flgaro,  and,  this  timid  man,  became 
famous  for  the  "vigor"  of  his  criticism. 

He  had  many  whims,  manias.  He  al- 
ways wrote  on  pink  paper  with  blue 
ink  When  he  was  called  to  Lvons  to 
work  for  a  newspaper,  in  1848,  he  car- 
ried a  little  bottle  of  this  ink  in  his 
,nand  for  fear  of  losing  it. 

One  day  Villemessant  asked  Jouvin 
to  take  charge  of  the  dramatic  depart- 
ment. He  shrank  from  the  task,  but 
was  finally  persuaded.  "When  I  am  In 
a  theatre,"  wrote  Villemessant,  "I  be- 
come a  part  of  the  audience,  I  accept 
everything  that  the  dramatists  assign 
to  the  actors;  I  believe  in  the  love  of  the 
young  man  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
heroine,  I  become  excited,  I  laugh  and 
cry  as  the  situation  demands.  It  was 
not  so  with  Jouvin,  who  never  in  his  life 
sat  through  a  play  without  leaving  In-' 
censed  at  the  show."  Villemessant 
therefore  often  sat  with  his  critic.  "Hop- 
ing that  my  admiration  would  melt  his 
ice.  I  exaggerated  my  enthusiasm,  I 
spoke  to  him  of  our  friendly  relations 
with  the  dramatist.  Nearly  always  it 
ended  by  his  appearing  to- share  my 
opinion,  and  he  even  nodded  his  head 
when  I  would  exclaim,  'Good!  Very 
good!'    When  we  parted. 
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iwrformance  of  "Le  Prophete" :   "In  the 
delirious  ballet  of  skaters,  Miss  Plun 
jket  was  replaced  by  Miss  Robert;  but] 
.through   inadvertence,  no  doubt,  they! 
jforgot  to  replace  the  bodice,  which  each 
donned  ln  turn,  and  this  bodice  which 
transpires  glory  after  so  many'  pirou-  * 
•tteg,    has    been    wounded    under  the 
wing," 

This  son-in-law  of  Villemessant  once! 
described    his    colleague,    Jules  Janin: 
|  Imagine  a  beheaded  fly  whose   body  ' 
,goes  knocking  about  from  right  to  left 
without  knowing  where  he  directs  Its  , 
flight;   such  a  one  is  Janin   when  he  I 
writes  his  Monday  feiiilleton."   He  could 
be  equally  bitter  in  his  treatment  of  lit-  1 
erary  men  and  politicians,  for  he  did  not! 
confine  himself  to  theatrical  and  musical 
criticism. 

One  night  at  an  operatic  performance* 

two  spectators  directly  in  front  of  him, 
men  that  knew  him.  applauded  wildly  a 'J* 
poor  devil  of  a  tenor  who  had  sent  them  14 
|the  seats.    The  men  were  accordingly  B 
|grateful.    The  next  day  they  bought  I 
(copies  of  Figaro  to  read  what  Jouvin  E> 
had  written  about  their  friend.    They  r- 
found  in   the  course  of  the  article  a 
paragraph  beginning:    "Luck  placed  me 
last  night  behind  tw0  asses  who  had 
doubtless  left  their  ears  In  the  cloak- 
room." 

These  memoirs  also  contain  pleasing 
anecdotes  about  tb,e  critic  Florentlno, 
who  was  notorious  for  accepting  gifts 
and  demanding  them  from  singers  and 

-omedians. 


In  the  sixth  volume,  "Men.  Voyages  et 
mes  Prisons,"  there  are  45  pages  of  an- 
ecdotes about  Offenbach,  stories  about 
his  days  of  poverty  in  Paris  as  a  vio- 
loncellist; how  he  slowly  made  his  way- 
how  he  became  famous  by  his  operettas'' 
There  is  mention  of  his  grand  opera 
"La  Duchesse  d'Albe,"  composed  in  the 
late  forties,  which  no  theatre  would  ac- 
cept.   What  became  of  it?    There  are 
stories  about  him  as  a  devoted  but  sensi- 
ble father  of  his  family,  about  his  theat- 
rical experiences,  about  his  cafe  life  al- 
though Villemessant  makes  a  point  of 
saying  in  Offenbach's  praise  that  he  al- 
ways dined  at  home.    At  the  first  re-* 
hearsal  of  "Le  Papillon"  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  some  members  of  the  orchestra 
were  not  well  disposed  toward  him.  A 
cornetlst  after  e  few  measures  rose  from 
(nis  seat  and  screamed:  "This  note  sir 
does  not  exist  for  the  cornet."  There 
was  silence.  Every  one  expected  a  furi- 
ous response  from  Offenbach,  who  was 
(seated   on    the  stage,    but    he  arose 
turned  toward  the  musician  and  said 
;with  an  indescribaly  sweet  smile  "Verv  ' 
'well,  sir,  don't  play  it." 

Every  one  knew  him,  but  his  memory  M 
d;d  not  always  retain  faces  and  names.  0 
One  night  as  he  was  going  to  the  Cafe 
niche  a  well  dressed  and  prepossessing 
,man  accosted  him  and  inquired  affec- 
tionately after  his  health.  Offenbach  re-.,, 
Isponded,    and,   after   mutual  inquiries  I 
invited  him  to  take  coffee  with  him.-  i 
While  they  were  drinking  it,  he  won- 
dered where  he  had  met  the  man,  who,  .  I 
by  his  accent,  was  a  German.  They  left 
the  cafe.    The  stranger  was  more  and 
more  delightful,   so   Offenbach  invited  ' 
him  to  a  rehearsal.  Leaving  the  theatre 


I  went  home 

explained  to  her  that  one  does  not  ex- "  confldent    tb-at    bis    review    would    be , 

c£ta  "Merci  mon  Di™?"  in  real  fe  ZTlrouZ'tV0  "I,  ^  *t'/  Tl"'  °ffenbaCh  W*3  hun^ 
without  strnns-  reaRonS  and  that  as  sho  I  aT.oufid,1m  ,™e  s0.  Iive^  emotions.  |,  He  could  not  leave  the  charming  truest: 

Vain  illusion!  The  review  was  a  fright- 
ful 'slating,'  which  the" freedom,  always 
enjoyed  by  my  collaborators,  forced  me 
to  allow  in  print.  'Why,  the  devil,'  I 
would  say  to  him,  'did  you  write  so 
harsh  a  criticism,  when  last  evening 
you  seemed  so  well  disposed  towards 
the  play?'  Jouvin  would  answer:  'See 
how  it  happened.  When  I  sat  down  to 
write,  my  mind  was  full  of  your  en- 
thusiastic whispers.    Little  by  little,  as 


without  strong  reasons,  and  that  as  she 
placed  the  part  of  a  schoolgirl,  and  the 
last  scene  ended  in  sitting  down  at 
table,  it  was  not  permissible  for  a  well 
born  young  lady  to  cry  out  "Merci,  mon 
Dieu!"  when  she  saw  the  soup  brought 
In.  She  insisted.  Mery  persisted  in  re- 
fusal. Some  days  afterward  an  imposing 
stranger  called  on  him,  and,  having  told 
him  in  a  few  words  that  he  was  vio- 
lently interested  in  the  ingenue,  re- 
marked: "Between  gentlemen,  sir,  and 
literary  men,  there  is  no  gulf.  I  ask 
you  a  favor  for  which  I  shall  be  person- 
ally grateful." 
"What  is  it,  Monsieur  le  Comte?" 
"To  restore  the  line  'Merci,  mon  Dieu!" 
In  your  play." 


-  charming  guest; 
he  invited  him  to  sup  at  Brebant's. 
"Where  have  I  seen  that  face?"  said 
the  composer  to  himself.  "He  Is  cer- 
tainly some  great  personage,  but  who  is 
he?"  Plucking  up  courage,  he  finally 
said,  with  a  smile  for  the  occasion: 
"Can.  you  tell  me  where  I  had  the  honor 
of  nTeeting  you  for  the  first  time?" 
"That  is  easy,"  said  the  stranger  po- 
litely; "It  was  at  Pesth.  It  was  I  that. 


the  astonished  Mery. 

"Well,  give  it  to  her.  She  says  It  ex- 
ceedingly well.  If  you  knew  how  she 
had  exclaimed  'Merci  mon  Dieu!'  yes- 
terday before  some  friends  that  I  had 
invited,  you  would  not  hesitate." 
"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mery,  "there 
then  when  Charon,  in  his  ferrugenous  js  not  in  the  scene  where  the  ingenue 
bark,  ferries  me  o  er  the  Styx  and  the  ,  appears  a  single  reason  for  her  thank- 
sop  to  Serberus  is  safely  stored  ln  my  lng.  ^  Lordj  and  t  cannot  lend  myself 
whetstone  pocket  I  will  bury  my  nose  »o  bursts  of  gratitude,  dangerous  for  me 
1  *Y  .if  *.r,*"!  tV„°JL a"l'  cheered,  and  not  warranted  by  the  situation." 

The  visitor  withdrew  courteously  but 
Boldly. 

The   day  of    the   first  performance 
came.    The  curtain  was  going  down  on 


"But  she  never  had  the  line,"  answered   and  throwing  it  all  into  my  alembic  to 


eight  years  ago,  made  you  the  overcoat 
I  summed  up  my  own  impressions,  your '  iwlth  frogs  that  was  so  satisfactory  to 
'Good!     Very  fine!''  faded  away  and  you." 

gave  place  to   the  procession  of  the      Generous  to  extravagance,  Offenbach 

was  assailed  by  imposters  'as  well  as 
by  the  deserving.  He  was  going  home 
one  day  when  a  man  with  his  coat  but- 
toned up  to  the  collar  for  lack  of  linen 
addressed  him:  "Monsieur  Offenbach 
have  pity  on  a  needy  colleague!"  "How 
are  you  my  colleague?  Are  you  a  com- 
poser?" "No,  I  am  a  violoncellist." 
'Very  good;  come  with  me."    On  the 


stage  people;  the  situations  came  to 
life,  and  I,  too,  exclaimed,  but  not  in 
your  way,  "How  hollow!  how  false; 
how  common  and  pretentious  it  all  is! 


draw  out  at  least  a  grain  of  common 
j  sense.  I  saw  the  whole  drama,  scene  by 
I  scene,  evaporate.  My  vessel  remaining 
lempty,  I  grew  furious  at  the  result  of 


enter  the  Great  Unknown. 
Boston.       ROBERT  L.  WINKLET 


Whittler'a  Hymn. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  couplet  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Young,  who  makes  a  slight  departure 
from  the  original,  is  from  Whittler's 
"Centennial  Hymn."  written  for  the 
opening  of  the  Philadelphia  world's 
fair  of  1876.  and  is  found  on  page  311  of 
his  "Complete  Poetical  Works."  cabinet 
edition.  The  first  verse  is  as  follows: 

Our  fath#TS'  God!  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  today,  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee. 
To  ithank  Thee  for  the  era  done. 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 
Two   other   stanzas   seem   of  special 
significance  as  I  read  them  today— the 
fourth,   which  recalls  the.   days  when 
we  were  dreamln; 


cism  of  this  or  that  play,  I  always 
answered  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it; 
that  he  himself  was  often  no  better  in- 
formed on  the  subject  than  I." 

Jouvin  as  a  music  critic  was  not  held 
n  high  regard  by  the  musicians  of  his 
period,  and  he  is  known  today  chiefly 
by  ■  a  foolish  epigram :    "Richard  Wag- 
the  first  act,  when  all  at  once  there  ner  Is  the  Marat  of  the  music  of  which 


my  experience,  and  I  took  revenge  with  iWay  Offenbach  thought  the  man's  face 
|my  pen  for  all  the  lost  time.'  And  that  was  familiar.  This  time  his  memory 
lis  why  when  one  asked  me  whether  did  not  fail  him.  When  they  were  in 
Jouvin  would  write  a  favorable  critt-  Offenbach's  parlor,  he  begged  the  man 

-  :to  excuse  him  a  minute.  Returning  he 
said:  "You  have  told  me  you  were  a 
violoncellist.  I  am  fond  of  the  instru- 
ment. Here  is  mine,  here  is  my  bow 
Please  me  by  playing  only  four  notes  " 
'  Sir!"  exclaimed  the  beggar  with  an  in- 
IJured  air  and  waving  the  bow  away  with 
the  gesture  of  Hippocrates  refusing  the 
gifts  of  Artaxerxes.   "w»n  ••  =„u 


[ 


r 


was  an  extraordinary  hubbub  in  the  Hector  Berlioz  is  the 
theatre;  stamping  and  clapping  to  raise  [can  judge  by  this 
the  roof.  Mery  asked  the  stage  mana-  Imen  heartily  detest  each  other."  He 
Ber  what  it  was  all  about.  It  seems  brided  himself  on  his  classical  taste; 
that  at  the  moment  when  one  said,  "Let  [but  he  had  no  patience  with  those  who 
us  sit  down;  dinner  is  served,"  the  ln-  jswooned  in  ecstacy  at  the  name  of 
genue  stepped  toward  the  prompter's  IMozar^.  "I  admire  'Don  Giovanni,' " 
box  and,  kneeling  in  making  a  cheese  (he  wrote,  "not  because  it  is  by  Mozart, 
Of  her  dress  and  raising  her  hands  to  but  because  it  is  sublime.    This  deflni- 


tieaven,  exclaimed  with  an  inspired  air; 
"Merci,  merci,  mon  Dieu!"  The  claque, 
having  received  a  note  of  600  francs, 
made  such  a  demonstration  that  it  car- 


tlon  of  my  creed  is  a  schism  which  their 
little  church  rejects.  In  their  creed  they 
reverse  my  definition  and  say :  'Doa 
(Giovanni'    is    sublime    because    it  is 


rled  with  it  the  whole  audience.  "Sad  Mozart's."  In  the  third  volume  o< 
to  say,"  added  Mery,  as  he  told  the  Villemessent's  Memoires,  "A  travers  le 
Btory  to  Villemot,  "that  was  the  only  jFlgaro,"  some  of  Jouvin's  criticisms  are 


applause  awarded  me  that  night.1 


I  reprinted.  They  do  not  reflect  credit- 
ably on  his  knowledge,  taste,  or  dis- 
cernment; but  sGme  of  them  are  amus- 


  Well."  said  Often-  l 

Robespierre.  You  i  pacn,  whose  memory  was  now  in  work-  1 
whether  the  two  I  inS  order,  "I  recognize  you.  You  came  T 
to  me  three  months  ago  as  a  flutisf  sir  I 
months  ago  as  a  violinist;  nine  months T 
ago  as  a  clarinetist;  a  year  ago  as  a  Is 
cometist.  Will  you  give  me  the  pleas*  Is 
ure  of  getting  out!  I  am  willing  that|e 
you  take  me  for  a  banker,  but  I  do  not!" 
wish  to  pass  for  a  complete  idiot  ''W1 
Then  he  put  back  the  violoncella  andir 
bow  in  Its  case.  The  man  bowed,  butl" 
did  not  leave.  "You  would  not  be  M.f 
Offenbach,'  he  murmured,  "if  that  is  all 
you  have  to  say  to  me."  "You  an 
right,"  answered  Offenbach,  disarmed 
and  he  gave  him  the  asked  for  aid 
A.  whole  chapter  in  the  first  volume 
bouvenirs  de  Jeunesse"  is  consecrate 
to  the  actress  Alice  Ozy.  Not  the  leai 
amusing  of  the  stories  told  about  her 


Li 


jjerformance  of  the  first  part  the  aufiU 
Hfence  was  dismissed  at  daybreak.  "No 

U,l  one  was  vexed;  on  the  contrary,  Dumas 

TE  had  given  large  measure;  hurrah  for 

hat  of  her  adventure  with  Victor  wugq  , Dumas!  Today,  when  one  revives  a 
md  his  son.  After  she  withdrew  frord  'drama  of  Dumas,  the  public  is  not  told: 
he  theatre  after  a  brilliant  life  of  gall  .Tomorrow  you  will  have  the  sequel  of 
antry  to  live  quietly  at  Enghlen,  shiTthe  Count  of  Monte  Cristo'  In  five  acts 
compartment  former  'the  Count  dc  Morcef;  no,  the  prob- 
1  lem  is  how  to  play  the  piece  by  cutting 
some  new  scene  at  each  revival.  The 
public  has  no  longer  the  patience  to 
hear  in  extensi,  an  amusing  drama  like 
■Queen  Margot'  or  'The  Three  Muske- 
teers.' It  is  necessary  to  prune,  cut, 
take  out  a  scene,  blue-pencil  whole 
episodes 


knt 
the 


wish  to  see  lasting  forever.' 


always  went  into  „ 

women  only  when  she  took  the  train  to 
and  from  Paris.  Villemessant  related 
this  as  a  "characteristic  detail." 


The  Stage  published  the  following: 
article  about  long  winded  theatrical 
shows: 

"Apropos  of  the  suggestion  that 
theatrical  performances  should  be  cur- 
tailed. It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  as 
lately  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
,  programs  were  often  of  Gargantuan 
■  length.   The  old  actor,  Henry  Howe,  in 


There  was  talk  in  Paris  12  years  ago 
of  ending  theatrical  performances  at  11 
o'clock.     Claretle   remarked   that  the 
J  public  was  willing  to  go  to  bed  late;  it 
I  had  lost  the  habit  of  arriving  at  the 


irn^iii.     a  11c  uiu  flLtyi,  x^tjiny   nuwt,  ini  -      . 

his  recollec  tions  of  the  Haymarket  in B  theatre  early.  "Curtain-raisers,  to|- 
the  eighteen-forties,  says  that  'the  per-  %  which  the  public  is  more  and  more  in- 
formanoes  began  at  7  o'clock  and  lasted i|  different,  seem  to  be  a  part. of  what  I 
till  12  o'clock.'  On  occasions  I  haveft  call  the  'theatre  pneumatique.  in  what 
been  acting  till  1  in  the  morning,  and  bad  humor  do  the  actors  play  there 
frequently  in  July  I  have  seen  the  day  pieces,  played  for  themselves  only  as 
breaking  before  I  could  get  to  mv  lodg-    a  rule!   There  was  a  time  at  the  Come- 

-         ,  ■ — ^  *___«  dle  Francaise  when  Mile.  Rachel  played 

curtain-raiser.     'Horace  et  Lydle,' 


ft  ings.  •  *  *  We  have  often  played  two 
I  flve-act  comedies  on  one  night,  The 
([  School  for  Scandal'  and  'Wild  Oats,' 
i  or  'The  Clandestine  Marriage'  and  'The 
I  School  of  Reform.'  •  •  •  The  rehear- 
Issals  were  always  called  early,  frequently 
Bat  10  o'clock— never  later  than  11— but 
£  seldom  prolonged  over  2  o'clock.  The 
SLsystem  of  rehearsals  was  entirely  differ- 
/ent  then  to  now.    The  stage  manager 

never  drilled  individuals  as  to  the  posi- 
■  tlve  action  of  a  part.   He  would  explain 

thi'  purport  of  a  character  or  scene,  and 


The  Little  Star  of  Hindman,  Ky.,  pub- 
lished last  month  the  following  poem  by 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  who  was  at 
one  time  the  literary  editor  of  the  Her- 
ald, Later  he  was  connected  with  the 
McClure  publications  as  adviser.  At 
present  he  is  interested  in  the  folk  lore 
and  folk  songs  of  the  Kentucky  moun 
tains.  A  volume  of  mountain  verse, 
"Old  Christmas  and  Other  Kentucky 
,  Tales  in  Verse,"  will  be  published  by 
•  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Oct.  1. 


In  „ 

•Le  Moineau  de  Lesfole'  were  on  the  bil 
'  and  the  public  ran  for  Lesbie  as  fc 
.'Hermione  or  Phedre.  It  was  not  so  lon„ 
-ago  that  an  act  in  verse  preceded  'La 
Fllle   de    Roland.'     Today    the  public 
would  not  understand,  or,  what  is  more 
serious,  it  would  not  come."    In  answer 
to    Maurice    Donnay,    who  demanded 
shorter  waits.    Claretle   reminded  him 
of  the  sumptuous  stage  settings  that 
necessitated  much  time  for  a  change  o 


"SINGING  CAR.  It." 
Now  ■(■lory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

from  Whom  all  glories  are, 
Ad<1  clorv  to  Ills  tuneful  saints, 

that  live  on  Singing  Carr. 
Where  people  say  no  sinful  songs, 

or  ballets  new  and  fine. 
But  spread  the  Gospel  far  and  nigh. 

by  singing  on  the  line. 

At  night  when  folks  sit  by  the  fire, 

and  pass  the  bottle  round, 
They're  like  to  hear  the  little  bell, 

tout  makes  a  .tlnVllng  sound. 
Then  one  starts  up  and  clups  his  ear, 

to  hear  who's  calling  "nine," 
"It  is  the  Saints  o'  Carr,"  he  cries, 

"a-slnging  on  the  line!" 


then"  you  were  left.  As  mv  first  stage  |>3  scene.  In  a  comedy  played  shortly  be  -J 
manager,  Mr.  James  Wallack  expressed  fore  he  wrote  these  was  a  drawing  room! 
it,  'You  must  paint  your  own  picture.'  !  which  there  were  over  f.80,000  worttd 
"Even  the  one-man  shows  in  the  good1  °f  furniture  and  bnc-a-brac.  He  re| 
old  days  were  expected  to  amuse  an  membereJ  the  good  old  days  when  fuH 
audience  for  several  hours.  Charles'  niture  was  painted  on  the  canvas.  An] 
Mathews,  the  elder,  used  to  entertain  his  i  actress  did.  well  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreurj 
-udiencc  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  li1?  dle  ln  an  arm  chair,  for  the  bed  lr»V 


jionly  brief  intervals  for  rest.  It  was  no 
■'.wonder  that  he  suffered  much  from 
^cracks  in  his  tongue,  when  'every  word 
She  spoke  was  like  a  drop  of  aqua  fortis 
upon  these  cracks.'  At  other  times,  while 
talking  and  singing  through  those,  long 
hours,  he  used  to  say  that  he  felt  as  if 


the  room  was  only  paint. 

Labiche .  took  his  first  play  to  Dor- 
meuil,  thej-manager  of  the  Palais  Royal,. 
It  was  a  mudeville,  and  the  action  took 
place  at  a  ball.  Dormeuil  said:  "Youl 
ball  is  bothersome.  I  should  have  td 
have  a  body  of  'supes,'  and  that  means! 


nours,  ne  usea  to  say  uiai  ne  ieu  as  iij  naVe  a  body  of  "supes,  ana  inai  mwu 
a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  was  fastened  to  ]  additional  expense.  But  I  have  an  idea, 
his  tongue.  Actors  earned  their  meagre  I  DUrlng  the  rehearsals  Labiche  lcept  ask 
salaries  by  hard  labor  in  those  days,  and  jng:  -where  are  my  dancers?  1  don't 


were  the  more  indignant  when  the 
income  tax  commissioners  came  down 
upon  their  humble  earnings. 

"Charles  Mathews  determined  to  read 
the  authorities  a  lesson.  He  drew  up  a 
tedious  and  interminable  list  of  all  his 
professional  expenses  and  the  necessa- 
ries of  an  actor's  stock-in-trade.  This 


see  my  dancers."  "Trust  me,"  said  the 
manager;  "you'll  have  them."  At  the 
dress  rehearsal  the  triumphant  Dor- 
meuil showed  to  the  stupefied  Labiche 
a  crowd  of  waltzers,  painted  waltzers. 
whirling,  the  men  embracing  their  sta- 
tionary partners  on   the  back  scene. 


•tes  of  an  actor's  stock-in-trade.  This  "These  my  dancers?"  "They  will  not 
inventory  included  wigs  of  every  color)  malte  any  false  steps."  "But  the  audl- 
and  description — brush,  tie,  bob,  bisnop  s.r1  ence  wm  deride  us,  die  of  laughter." 
lawyer's,  parson's  wigs,  etc.    There  was 


„  long  list  of  stockings  of  different  colors 
and  materials,  and  all  the  various  'clock- 
•lngs'  were  scrupulously  described— such 
as  white  stockings  with  red  clocks,  red 
stockings    with    white    clocks,  yellow 
stockings  with  green  clocks,  etc.  There 
were  shoes  and  boots  of  every  sort  and 
character,  including  old  men's,  young 
men's,  gouty,  dancing,  hob-nailed  and 
t>  square-toed  shoes.     Buckles  for  shoes. 
I  hose  and  belt  took  up  more  pages  ;  andi 
I  then  came  a  long  Hst  of  miscellaneous! 
•  articles,  such  as  feathers,  caps,  cravats, 
truffles,  frills,  neckerchiefs,  pens,  books,] 
ink.  paper,  rouge,  cold  cream,  and  all 


•The  audience  will  not  laugh  at  anyone 
and  It  will  find  my  setting  superbl  Scen- 
ery like  this  at  the  Palais  R$yal  Is 
rare."  No  one  laughed.  Thertk  were 
critics  that  praised  the  manager's  in- 
genuity.    "Those   were  the   godd  c 

d^frcey  wished  performances  to  begin 
earlier,  for,  a  lover  of  18th  century  ways, 
he  regretted  the  supper  that  then  fol- 
:  lowed  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy.  It  was  in 
supping  that  the  play  was  discussed, 
minutely  and  wittily.  A  beginner  be- 
came famous,  or  the  famous  one  was 
I  buried.  In  these  times  the  supper  after 
the  theatre  is  a  very  different  affair. 


the  contents  of  an  actor's  make-up  box.!  <  G0nc0Urt  said:     "The  theatre  Is  only 

11  U„„,.,l    nf<ai*n.'ir.l    tVlOt    H  II    inst.'l]-        ..  .      .     m  11  .  T  ,  - 1  r 1  I  r  M  1  '.  P  V  ' 


'Mathews  heard  afterward  that  an  instal- 
lment of  this  bulky  document  was  read 
'aloud  to  the  commissioners,  who,  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  listened  to  It  with 
gravity  and  attentiton.  When  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  reading  was 
likely  to  last  till  the  crack  of  doom, 
gravity  gave  way  to  shouts  of  laughter, 
and  as  long  as  he  remained  on  the  York 
circuit  Mathews  was  never  called  upon 
to  pay  any  income  tax." 

This  article  recalls  Jules  Claretle's 
feullleton  about  long  plays   and  long 
waits  published  a  dozen  years  ago.  How 
interminable    are    the    waits    in  the 
Parisian  theatres!    At  least  they  were 
before  the  war.   And  yet  a  French  dra- 
matist, attending  the  performance  of  a 
new  olay  by  a  colleague,  and  perhaps 
la  friend,  said  as  he  left  the  theatre:  "I 
nave  had  a  charming  evening;  the  waits 
:  were  delicious."    Claretie,  quoting  this 
'  amiable    remark,  said    that    if  these 
waits,  which  cut  off  the  interest  as  with 
an  axe,  often  extend  beyond  the  allotted 
time,  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
"actor  who  is  not  ready,  of  the  actress 
1  who  has  not  yet  put  on  her  enamel  or 
dress,  or  of  any  stage  hand.  It  is  some- 
}  times  the  fault  of  the  audience  which! 
^jtls  taking   the   air.    The   electric  bell 
sounds  again  but  the  spectators  do  not  I 
come  in.    Yet  ln  the  old  days;,  no  onel 
•complained  of  the  length  of  the  bill, 
'inoi  did  one  go  out  during  the  waits 
^"Ah!      What    literary    stomachs  did 
i  theatre  lovers  of  those  days  have!"  One 
.  jdined  quickly  or  not  at  all,  for  the  per- 
formance   began    at   6:30   o'clock.  It 
if  ended  at  midnight  or  after.  Perhaps 
plone  slept  a  little  during  a  wait.  Few 
ddonned  evening  dress.    A  drama  In  five 
Bactswasnot  enough;  two  scarcely  satis- 
Kfled  the  greedy  audience.    "I  have  seen 
Bin  the  same  evening  and  without  budg- 
Ulng,  'Latude.  or  35  Years  of  Captivity' 
'(five  acts  and  a  prologue)  and  'The  Cos- 
sacks' (military  drama  in  five  acts  and 
Fseveral  scenes.)    Plays  composed  of  12 
i  acts  were  not  rare,  and  on  patriotic  oc- 
casions, when  Sebastopol  was  taken  or 
Cthe  battle  of  Solfertno  was  won,  a  can- 
f'tata  was  added!"  Dumas  the  elder,  when 
he  managed  the  Theatre  Historique  at 
his  loss  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
■  lie,  conceived    the  idea    of  performing 
u  dramas  as  serials.    "Monte  Cristo  '  was 


the  whet  for  the  'cabinet  particular. 
To  revive  the  18th  century  supper  the 
theatre  curtain  should  fall  at  a  reason- 
ably early  hour.  Those  supping,  talkers 
and  literary  men,  are  not  necessarily 
night-owls. 

"Queen  Margot"  could  begin  at  an 
early  hour  because  one  dined  then  at 
6  o'clock.  Later,  one  dined  at  7.  Helen 
of  Troy,  who  modeled  herself  in  Offen- 
bach's opera  after  the  manners  of  the; 
Second  Empire,  sang  to  the  Shepherd 
Paris: 

Nous  nous  mettons  a  table 
A  sept  heures. 
And  in  those  days  of  the  early  theatre, 
one  did  not  dress  for  dinner  or  for  the 
theatre.  Only  a  very  few  donned  a 
swaalowtail  at  twilight  and  they  were 
remarked:  Col.  de  Gallppet,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lau  and  a  few  others. 

"True  theatre  lovers,"  said  an  old 
playgoer  to  Claretie.  "were  those  who 
heard,  standing  in  the  pit,  yes,  standing 
and  pressed  together  like  herrings,  the 
melodramas  at  the  Ambigu!"  i 
If  the  play  should  be  over  at  11  o'clock, 
what  would  become  of  the  text,  If  the  I 
curtain  rose  at  8:15?  There  would  not 
be  time  for  the  development  of  certain 
plays.  And  what  would  become  of  the 
diction  that  has  been  the  glory  of  the 
French  stage?  The  spectator,  dazed  by 
the  quickness  of  reply  in  the  dialogue 
and  the  speed  of  the  action,  would  say 
at  the  end:  "I  have  not  had  anything 
for  my  money."  He  would  have  been 
at  a  sort  of  theatre  "which  is  perhaps 
the  dramatic  art  of  the  future:  the  the- 
atre 'cinematographique.'  "  (Claretle 
wrote  these  timidjy  prophetic  words  in 
1906.)  ' 

"I  kuow  a  Parisian  who  preters  at 
every  performance  the  waits.   He  goes  I 
from  box  to  box,  he  pries  into  the  baign-  j 
oires  with  his  lorgnette,  he  observes 
the  foyers,  he  listens  to  the  conversa- 
tions.  I  shall  not  name  him.    Drama-  j 
tists  would  stone  him  to  death.  That  Is  i 
the  one  called  today,  the  true  theatre  I 
lover,  the  old  faithful  fellows,  the  habi- 1 
tues  are  dead,  as  the  Old  Guard,  orj 
they  no  longer  take  their  accustomed  i 
places.   They  did  .not  complain  of  thej 
waits;  they  exchanged  impressions,  they 
criticised,  they  compared,   they  turned  i 
the  wait  Into  an  oasis  of  talk.  Peace  to  | 
their  memory  1  They  knew  the__yj 


"Come,  folks,  and  hear  the  Saints  o'  Carr, 
they're  sinking  sweet  and  loud," 
.  Then  all  put  the  Hat  bottle  Dy, 
and  to  the  box  close  crowd. 
So  each  can  listen  in  his  turn, 
~      and  slake  his  soul  with  wine 
That  flows  from  lips  o'  Saints  o'  Carr, 
a-singlng  on  the  line. 

They's  no  corn  llcker  half  as  good, 

so  sweet.  s»  pure,  so  strong. 
A*  music  made  by  Saints  o'  Carr, 

ln  some  old  Gospel  song. 
If  yon  should  hear  the  Methodists. 

'twould  seem  a  dismal  whine. 
When  you  had  heard  the  Carr's  Fork  Saints, 

a-singlng  on  the  line. 

But  best  of  all.  us  folks  round  here, 

we  love  to  hear  them  sing 
That  song  belongs  at  funerals. 

"Bean  a  long  time  travelling." 
It  makes  us  sort  o'  think  o'  death, 

sends  shivers  down  the  spine, 
To  hear  It  sung  by  Saints  o'  Carr, 

Upon  the  party  line. 

For  each  of  us  at  last  must  die, 

be  buried  underground. 
I'm  studying  If,  when  safe  above, 

they'll  come  the  tinkling  sound. 
Some  night   o'  that  per.rt  little  bell, 

•Pears  like  my  soul  will  pine 
To  hear,  in  heaven,  the  Saints  o  C«rr, 

a-stnglng  on  the  line. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Palli 
Mall  Gazette  (Aug.  14)  reported  aj 
curious  story  that  should  Interest  the1 
readers  of  Flaubert's  romance  of  Car- 
thage. 

"The  action  brought  by  the  niece  of 
Gustave  Flaubert  against  the  adapters 
of  'Salammbo'  for  the  kinema  shows 
that  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  poets  and  the  pub- 
lic aa  to  what  constitutes  an  interesting  i 
book.  i 

"Flaubert,    It   will   be  remembered, 
finishes  hie  novel  with  the  mobbing  and 
death  of  Mathos  before  the  eyes  of  his 
mistress,  who  seems  entirely  indifferent 
to  his  fate.    This  would  not  do  for  the  i 
film.    The  adapters  not  only  save  the  | 
general's  life,  but  ring  down  the  cur-  | 
tain  with  the  marriage  of  the  lovers,  | 
who  'live  happily  together  ever  after,'  j 
and  have  a  multitude  of  children  to 
grace  their  old  age. 

This  platonic  and  commonplace  end- 
ing to  a  'masterpiece'  horrifies  the 
dilettantes,  who  exclaim  against  the 
prostitution  ef  the  master's  philosophy. 
They  made  so  much  fuss  about  the 
caricaturing  of  the  story  that  Flau- 
bert's literary  executor  felt  compelled 
to  take  the  matter  up,  and'  has  ap-  \ 
pealed  to  the  courts  for  redress. 

"Philosophy  of  the  kind  ln  question,  | 
declare  the  Moving  picture  experts,  Is 
of  no  good  to  the  modern  public.  What 
the  people  wanl.  especially  Just  now,  is 
to  be  amused  and  humored,  not  to  have 
their  feelings  set  on  edge  or  their  nerve  | 
Jarred  by  needless  cruelty  and  horrors.. 

"The  purists  retort  that  art,  with  a 
big. A,  is  art,  and  owes  it  to  its  dignity; 
to  be  true  to  its  ideals,  and  not  to  pan- 
der to  maudlin  public  sentiment. 

"There  is  nothing  maudlin,  but  a  very 
respectable  and  natural  sentiment,  de- 
clare the  picture  people,  in  thetteslre  of 
a  modern  audience  to  be  soothed  and 
comforted  rather  than  shocked  and  ex- 
cited. Flaubert  wrote  'Salammbo'  ln 
very  different  times  from  these,  when  It 
may  have  done  people  good  to  be 
shaken  up  and  stimulated;  but  nowa- 
days there  is  enough  sadness  and  mis- 
ery ln  the  world  without  the  necessity 
of  filling  the  theatres  with  it." 

But  Italian  audiences  of  the  old  days 
insisted  on  a  happy  ending  for  Rossini's 
opera,  "Otello,"  and  years  before  that 
a  version  of  "King  Lear"  with  a  happy 
ending  delighted  English  theatregoers 


Jthlck  of  the  bloody  conflict  at  Mo 
Santo,  assembling  hls'band  in  the  j-bi-l- 
ter  of  a  huge  rock,  dubious  shelter  it 
must  have  been,  with  big  shells  burst-  y\ 
Ing  all  around,  and  Inspiring  his  musl-H 
clans  with  his  own  boundless  energyUi 
and  enthusiasm  while  the  battle  raged. [■ 
Tosennini,  since  his  beloved  Italy  wasll^ 
drawn  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Jus-fiH 
tlce.  has  given  all  his  thought,  all  hlsRI 
vigor,  to  his  country.   His  personal  sac-L« 
rlflce  is  great;  It  may  yet,  if  he  contin-t^ 
ues  to  expose  himself  as  he  did  atMonteffM 
-Santo,  be  the  greatest  a  man  Is  capable? 
lof.    He  may  rest  assured  that  he  ha*J 
(strengthened    the    affectionate  regard 
jAmerlcan  opera-goers  feel  for  him.— I  'H 

■  New  York  Times. 

I  Is  there  no  "Rainy  Day"  ith  of  th 
present  century  to  take  the?  j  rouble  tLflS 
get  together  the  songs  and  words  ui  im>, 
W  street  criers  who  are  fast  succumbing 
fa  to  our  more  systematic  methods  of  re-  i 
plenishing  home  supplies  The  chant1 
of  the  lavender  seller  is  seldom  heard 
nowadays  in  its  entirety,  but  it  has  more  i 
to  it  than  the — 

Who'll  buy  my  sweet  lavender? 
Sixteen  tall  branches  for  a  penny. 
1  And  surely  the  "Any  cane  chairs  to 

■  mend?"  appeal,  and  the  knife-grinder,  | 
land  the  solicitor  of  old  iron  had  alluring 

' j  rhymes  with  which  to  attract  custom. 
|  Has  no  one  a  record  of  them? 

In  days  gone  by  when  matches  were 
las  valuable  as  they  are  today  they  were 
'  regularly  sold  at  the  door  by  match 
boys,  who  had  a  pleasing  song  to  rec- 
)u  ommend  their  wares.    There  must  be 
many  grandmothers  who  have  heard  the 
urchins  chant: 

Come,  buy  my  good  matches;  come,  buy  them 

of  me.  ., . 

They  are  the  best  matches  that  e'er  you  did  sec.l 
For  lighting  your  candle  or  kindling  your  tire. 
They  are  the  best  matches  that  you  can  desire.  , 

There  was  an  old  woman  in  Rosemary  lane. 
She  cut  them  and  dipped  them,  and  I  did  the. 

same. 

Mv  father  is  dead  and  my  mother  is  poor, 
And  that's  why  I  beg  from  door  to  floor. 

My  sister's  a  lady,  and  wears  a  gold  ring; 
My  brothel's  a  piper,  and  pipes  for  the  «lng. 
Oh,  you  have  got  money  and  I  have  got  none: 
Come,  buy  my  good  matches  and  let  me  go  home. 

—London  Dally  Chronicle. 


We  try  to  force  ourselves  to  believe 
that  music  has  no  nationality;  that 
what  is  good  in  art  belongs  equally  to 
the  whole  world.  But  what  American 
of  patriotic'  instincts  can  deny  that  the 
fact  that  Arturo  Toscanlni  is  our  ally 
in  this  war  Increases  measurably  the 
interest  we  feel  in  his  presence  on  the 
Italian  battle  line?  In  music  no  artist 
ever  did  more  than  Toscanlni  himself 
to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
line  of  nationality  and  race.  No  Ger- 
man conductor  ever  interpreted  the  pas- 
sion of  "Tristan  und  Isolde  better  than 
this  Italian.  In  his  present  mood,  could 
he  lend  all  his  great  Interpretive  powers 
o  the  performance  of  Wagner's  mu.s1C? 
His  country,  his  national  pride,  control 

him  now.  ,    '  ,  , 

Dispatches  convey  a  vivid  impression 
,.f        ereat  leader  of  Lti  Scala  and  the 


Notes  About  the         "Carminetta,"  a- 
_    '  .         Andre  Barde  an 

Stage,  Mubic      operatlc  cameo.  b 
and  Musicians  C.   A.  Carpentler. 
adapted  by  Monckton  Hoffe,  music  b 
Emlle  Lassallly,  with  extra  numbers  b. 
Herman  Finck  and  Her»ian  Darewski 
lyrics  by  Douglas  Furber,  was  produce 
at  the  Shakespeare  Theatre.  Liverpool 
Aug.  13.    "It  has  many  characteristic 
of  light  opera,  and  at  times  the  music 
suggests  oven  grand  opera.   The  story, 
usually  taken  ln  a  light  vein,  has.  how- 
ever, moments  tense  and  dramatic,  not- 
ably interpreted  by  Miss  Alice  Delysla. 
In  Its  lighter  vein  it  pokes  good-natured 
fun  at  Escamlllo,  the  heroic  toreador 
of  'Carmen,'  in  his  present  environment 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  popular  drinking 
bar  at  Gibraltar;  he  has  grown  fat  and 
.prosperous,  and  thanks  his  stars  that 
Carmen  had  not  become  Slgnora  Esca- 
mlllo."   Carminetta,   the  daughter  o 
Don  Jose  and  Carmen,  a  singing  ar 
dancing  girl,  under  the  wing  of  Fraa- 
quita,  now  matronly,  is   a  passtonat: 
creature.  Frasqulta  has  bargained  wit 
Panelli,  a  rich  South  American  win 
grower,  to  give  him  the  girl's  hand. 
Carminetta  cares  only  for  the  money. 
She  says,  once  she  has  it,  if  he  does  no 
suit  her,  she  will  remove  him.  Panell 
arrives  at  Gibraltar  with  his  splnst 
sister,  the  business  manager  of  his  mat- 
rimonial affairs.  Then  there  is  the  loy 
story  of  Lady  Susan  and  Ensign  O'Hara, 
who  respects  all  women.  "If  he  coulu 
find  a  woman  he  did  not  respect  he 
might  be  able,  he  thinks,  to  love  her 
frenzledly,  but  all  those  he  respects  he 
cannot  even  kiss.    This  peculiarity  of 
temperament  makes'  him— not  unnatu- 
rally—a bore  to  Lady  Susan,  who  wishes 
to  wake  him  to  something  better  tha 
perfect  manners  and  frigidity.  She  calls 
ln  the  aid  of  Carminetta,  whom  she  has 
befriended,  to  make  love  to  O'Hara. 
Her  idea  is  Just  enough  love  making  to 
stir  up  reasonable,  decent  passion  in 
O'Hara;  but  Carminetta,  as  might  be 
expected,  overdoes  the  commission,  and 
while  she  succeeds  ln  luring  O'Hara  to 
passion,  she  succumbs  herself  to  his 
fascinations  with  disastrous  results.  One 
Is  pleased  that  the  authors  do  not  In  the 
end  pair  off  O'Hara  and  Carminetta;  It 
clearly  would  not  have  done.  Carminetta 
gives  up  the  awakened  icicle  to  Lady 
Susan,  who  Is  really  much  too  good  for 
him     Whether  Carminetta  eventually 
became  Panelli  does  not  much  mattaJ. 
Whoever  obtained  her  as  a  wife  would 
clearly  have  a  'handful'  to  manage. 
Leon  Morton  was  highly  praised  for  his 
performance  of  Panelli.    A  dancing  in- 
terlude brought  A.  H.  MaJllton  on  the 
stage.    Is  he  of  the  famous  MaJllton 
family'  »- 

"The  Marriage  Will  Not  Take  Place, 
a  ono-act  play  by  Alfred  sutro.  was  pro 
duced  at  the  London  Coliseum  Aug.  u. 
There  are  four  characters,  but  the  pla 
is  practically  In  the  nature  of  a  dialogue 
"It  is  brightly  and  breezily  written,  ana 
gives  a  new  and  unexpected  twist  to  an 
old  and  unusally  profitless  theme.  A 
voung  airman  has  proposed  to  Charloti 
Bell   a  musical  comedy  actress.  B»°lv 
wounded  at  the  front,  he  write*  that  no 
cannot  live  without  her.     She  has  - 
cepted  him.    His  father,  a  b<»-ron«\  n* 
sworn  that  there  will  be  no  raarrlag 
for  he  is  prejudiced  against  the  ■ 


sotftere  Ik  a  ions  '^.'{"■"'S^uTl 

Sir  Henry's  lawyers  and  Charlotte,  who  i     .    th.        ,      k        ,,       .,  a 

finally  consents  to  be  bought  off  for  ■    °    w    wl«5.  «,in  J>1~a i    ?  %rt  t,  .1 

unTsav^^e^ha^n^b^^  two  '^n  with  he  Da^cO  a  drama 
ami  says  she  has  a  husband  and  two  -,.n„    ,. »    .,„„',          „ „, 

children.    She  explain,  her  treatment  of  fell*.         Xlt  ^^R'..^ 

I  th.  ail-man  by  saying  her  husband  sug- 


rBucklng  the  Tiger,"  a  dramatization 
by  May  Tully  and  Achmed  Abdullah 


whether  audiences  wi 

to  respect  It.  The  Messrs.  Shubert 
have  done  their  part;  they  are  to  be 
thanked  heartily. 


f  Mr.  Abdullah's  novel  of  the  same 
ame. 

"The  Family  Exit,"  a  satirical  farce 
y  Lawrence  Langner,  will  be  produced 
n  New  York  Sept.  18  by  the  Washing- 


last  three  years  of  "the  freedom  of  the 
seas."    It  is  a  sonorous  phrase,  though 


gested  It:  "Evevy  soldier,"  he  told  her, 
"should  have  an  ldea.1  to  live  and  fight 
for.  So  let  Harold  continue  to  dream  his 
dreams.  When  at  the  end  of  the  war  he 
returns,  we'll  invite  him  to  supper,  and, 

as  any'0fhusbo°verW{helaadven?ureh^  llSt  *°n  SqUarC  PIaye™!  alth°Ugh  !t  "  S°*    not  80  mouthlnfling  as  "the  halls  6f  the 
.  iS*55  :ln  their  ""bsc'-'P"'"1  reason,  and  other    Montezumas"  that  was  spouted  by  pas- 

Eictors  will  take  part. 

A  number  of  plays  written  by  the 
late  Harold  Chapln  will  be  produced,  it 
.  Is  reported,  in  this  country  this  year  by 
headed    by  Fred  ^,ls  mother,  Alice  Chapin.    Mrs.  Chapin 
s  an  American  actress,  whose  last  ap- 
pearance here  was  with  John  Drew  in 
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what  became  of  the  £3000? 

At  the  same  theatre  and  on  the  samo 
flay  D.  C.  Maher's  political  skit,  "Par- 
tition." was  played  by  comedians  from 
the  Abbey,  Dublin 

0' Donovan.  "The  period  of  the  piece  Is 
put    at  1920;    the   political   element  is 


s*jH»w*  *v-»*n  FOf  I IFSOF 1Q17' 

There  has  boon  much  talk  duriiiK  the       g  XJMJMJilMJiJ  \/l     JL  %J  J.  f 

AMUSING  SHOW 


more  apparent  than  real    It  is  a  case  of  fMajor  Pendennls."    Mr.  Chapin  was 

unpaid  rent,  bailiffs,  and  Irish  Consta-  ±n  Arnerican  act0r,  dramatist  and  stage 

(bulary  men;  and  matters  are  oompll-  .Lanager.    He  was  killed  In  action  on 

icated  by  the  fact  that  the  furniture  to  fhe  western  front  in  dctober.  1915,  while 

be  distrained  upon  Is  in  a  cflttage  upon  Irving  in  the  British  army.  Following 

I  the  border  line  of  Ulster  arid  Lelnster,  un  engagement  as  stage  manager  for 

a  ^0 


land  therefore  apparently 
[nobody  but  its  owner." 

On  An 
I  Invalid," 


belongs 


Granville  Barker  in  London,  Mr.  Chapin 
turned  his  attention  entirely  to  play- 
11,  a  one-act  comedy,  "The  writing.   His  works  include  "The  Dumb 
by    Frank    O.    Layton,    was  |ana  tha  Blind"  and  "Art  and  Oppor-* 


produced   at   the  Gaiety.   Manchester  tunity,"  In  which  Marie  Tempest  ap- 

(Eng.).     There  is  a    portrait  of    Old  |peared,  and  "The  Marriage  of  Colum- 

George,  perverse  and  lrritale.    Nothing  bine>..    which   was   presentetd  at  the 

is  right  for  him    He  is  under  the  care  punch  and  Judy  Theatre  in  1914.  Chapin 

of  the  parish  doctor  and  the  district  was  29  years  old  at  the  time 

nurse.   "As  he  lies  in  bed  he  rates  his  death—Dramatic  Mirror, 
landlady,  who  has  been  out  and  sold 


of  his 


an  article  for  him  which  has  only  re- 
alized twopence.  If  he  could  have  gone 
himself  he  would  have  got  fourpence. 
The  arrival  of  the  doctor  Is  the  signal 
for  Old  George  to  Indulge  in  sarcastic 
remarks.  The  medicine  was  poor  stuff- 
nothing  like  the  medicine  given  him 
when  he  could  pay  for  it.  The  doctor 
assures  him  he  is  better  and  not  going 
to  die.  'What  did  you  send  that  worn- 
In  with  the  religious  tracts  for?  I  lit 
ny  pipe  with  them,  then  the  parson 
ailed  to  Inquire  if  I  was  ready  to  die. 
told  him  I  was  not  going  to  heaven 


Arnold  Daly  and  Nat  Goodwin  will  ap- 
pear in  a  new  play,  "Why  Marry?"  by 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  It  will  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  about  Nov.  1,  after 
a  few  performances  in  trial  towns. 

Mme.  Yorska  expects  to  revive  "Divor- 
cons"  this  season.  She  has  never  played 
the  part  of  Cyprienne  in  an  English 
version. 

Paul  Kester's  drama,  "The  Love  of  a 
Kin 

was  produced  at  Montreal  Sept.  3 


slonate  pot-house  orators  in  our  war 
with  Mexico.  The  Germans  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  this  "freedom,"  a  word 
they  hardly  understand.  As  If  the  seas 
had  not  been  free  to  the  commerce  of 
every  nation  until  Germany  began  her 
attack  on  neutral  shipping  and  killed 
women  and  children  on  merchant  ves- 
sels. 

[  In  all  the  talk.  In  all  that  has  been 
written,  wc  have  not  seen  any  allusion 
to  a  song,  I'The  Freedom  of  the  Seas," 
sung  at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  York, 
on  July  4,  1810,  "sung,"  as  contemporary 
newspapers  related,  "with  unbounded 
applause."  The  song  was  inspired  by  the 
impressment  of  our  sailors  by  England. 
There  were  six  stanzas.  Each  ended 
with  this  refrain: 

We'll  be  free  of  tihe  sea  in  despite  of  enemy  foe, 
Though  tyrants  frown  and  cannon  roar  aud  toe 
angry  tempest  blow. 
The  author  was  William  Dunlap, 
painter,  theatre  manager,  dramatist, 
translator,  a  versatile  author,  called  by 
some  "The  Father  of  the  American 
Drama." 


Performance  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  a  Gorgeous  Spectacle 
with  a  Pleasing  Cast. 


BERT  WILLIAMS  IN  COMPANY 


Cats  in  Dorchester. 


>r  hell;  I'd  go  where  I  liked.'  ...     Cincinnati  was  Hanover. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  some  information  about  the  cat. 
From  sheer  necessity  anj  desire  to  solve 
a  problem  I  have  been  for  several  years 
with  Albert  Brown  leading  man,  [engaged  on  the  rat  problem,  finding  a 

workable  exterminator.  Although  I  have 
Frank  van  der  Stucken,  conductor  and  j  more  than  one  device  "that  will  do  it," 
composer,  is  now  living  in  Copenhagen*  they  are  commercially  impossible  for 
His  home  before  the  war,  since  he  left  the  present,  as  so  deep-rooted  is  the  af- 


The  nurse  bustles  about  and  assures 
:he  old  man  that  she  is  going  to  wash 
ilm.  He  covers  himself  with  the  bed- 
:lothes  and  vehemently  exclaims.  'You 
:an't;  I've  sold  the  wash  bowl.'   To  his 


CURTAIN  SPEECHES 


The  Messrs.  Shubert  announced 
in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  mat 


^Hn^T.T  atnd  disH"st'  „the  nur3e  hereafter  no  curtain  speeches  will 
md  landlady  return  with  a  bucket  and 


fection  for  something  cheap  and  easily 
[I set,  such  as  our  common  "10-center" 
Isold  everywhere,  it  is  hopeless  to  cx- 
ipect  success  with  any  trap  costing  over 
30  cents,  and  a  similar  one  made  by 
hand  (very  efficient)  will  cost  in  springs 
land  contraption  over  a  dollar.    We  are 


i  kettle  of  boiling  water.' 


Mr.  Winthrop  Rogers  as  a  publisher 
one  knows  .well,  but  as  a  composer  his 
name  is  less  familiar;  That  he  has  it 
in  him  to  write  very  interesting,  and,  at 
times,  really  charming  music,  his  set 
of  three  songs,  "Lilac  and  Star  and 
Bird,"  shows  conclusively.  The  words 
are  taken  from  Walt  Whitman's  "Mem- 
ories of  President  Lincoln,"  and  in  his 
setting  of  them  Mr.  Rogers  makes  it 
evident  that  he  is  a  keen  disciple  of  that 
band  which  regards  atmosphere  as  of 
much  greater  importance  than  melodio 
outline.  Certain  It  is  that  he  has  fitted 
the  verse  with  music  which  makes  a  se- 
rious and  very  far  from  unsatisfactory 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  feeling  of  every 
line.  His  efforts  have  met  with  thett 
greatest  success  in  "Thrush,  the  Her- 
mit," the  freshness  and  grace  of  which 
are  exceedingly  attractlve.-Londori 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Edward  Jones,  composer  and  theatre 
conductor  In  London,  died  on  Aug  10. 
In  the  early  eighties  he  became  musical 
director  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  under 
Wilson  Barrett.  He  composed  inciden- 
tal music  there  for  "The  Lights  o'  Lon- 
don." "Romany  Rye,"  "The  Silver 
King"  and  "Claudian."  He  also  wrote 
the  music  for  "A  Pantomime  Rehearsal" 
(1891),  and  other  plays.  He  was  Charles 
Frohman's  conductor  at  the  Duke  of 
York's,  and  conductor  at  the  Ambassa- 
dor's from  the  fall  of  1914.  About  a  year 
ago  his  health  failed  him. 


be  allowed  In  their  theatres  during 
intermissions  on  opening  nights. 
"Neither  the  author  nor  the  star 
will  be  allowed  to  talk.  If,  how- 
ever, at  the  end  of  the  play  the  ap- 
plause is  strong  enough  to  warrant 
the  appearance  of  either  author  or 
star,  or  both,  they  may  have  their 
say."  Thus  the  Messrs.  Shubert  fol- 
low in  a  measure  the  rule  enforced 
at  Bayreuth  and  in  other  European 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Ziegfeld 
Follies  of  1917."  The  orchestra  was  con- 
ducted by  Frank  Darling. 

The  Colonial  Theatre  was  packed  with 
a  most  appreciative  audience.  As  for 
the  show  itself  it  was  a  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle with  many  attractive  women  and 
some  entertaining  comedians.  It  was 
the  custom  in  old  times  to  name  all  the 
characters  of  a  novel'  at  the  end  and 
tell  what  become  of  them.  Charlei 
Reade  protested  against  this  custom  ir 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  and  ye! 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  rebel;  he 
docketed  all  his  men  and  women  and 
told  what  became  of  them.  So  In  re- 
viewing a  show  of  this  kind  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  name  this  one  and  that  one 
that  gave  special  pleasure. 

The  features  in  the  first  act  were  the 
remarkable  performance  of  the  intoxi- 
cated dog  with  the  policeman;  the  ir- 
resistibly amusing  tennis  match  in  which 
Mr.  William  C.  Fields  took  the  part  o( 


[therefore  in  the  large  cities,   anyhow,  . 

'forced  to  depend  on  the  cat.  (as  long  as    R,u'usil.Rack?,t  and  3u^Ied  marvellousl 


the  war  lasts)  for  the  simple  reason 
[that  without  pussy  we  would  be  eaten 


with  the  balls;  and  Mr.  Bert  Wllliamf 
at  the  information  bureau  of  a  railway, 


■lout  of  house  and  home!  It  does  not  who  sent  a1'  passengers  to  some  sta- 
much  matter  often  if  the  cat  is  a  ratter    Ii?.n..on  tne  Lackawanna  Railway.  Mr 


;or  not.  The  rat  can  sme'il  its  enemy  a 
mile.  Traps  fail,  so  pussy  holds  the  fort 
Still. 

1  I  have  lived  in  a  suburban  section  for 
[20  years.  There  are  cats  galore.  I 
[have  known  them  to  eat  a  bird  once  in 
[a  while,  but  we  have  as  many  birds  as 
ever,  and  they  delight  us  with  their 
|song,   picking  up  our  grass  seed  and 


theatres,  that  curtain  calls  are  al-  worms  as  they  do  it.  License  cats  in 
,        -      ,      k-  ..  cities?    For  the  Lawd' 


lowed  only  at  the  end  of  the  opera 
If  the  Messrs.  Shubert  are  firm 
in  enforcing  the  new  rule,  it  will 
be  a  blessed  relief.  There  is  no  il- 
lusion after  an  actor  leaves  his 
part,  romantic,  tragic  or  comic,  to 
assure  the  audience  that  he  is  de- 
lighted to  be  in  Boston  again,  to 
play  once  more  before  the  most 
appreciative  audience  in  the  United 
States,  to  express  his  own  gratitude 
"fop-  this  cordial  reception,"  and 
the  thanks  of  author,  manager,  and 
the  members  of  the  company  as 
weil.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
actor  stammers  in  his  joy  or  is 
fluent  and  witty;  he  is  no  longer 


sake,"  hands 
joff!  WILLIAM  GILL. 

I  Dorchester. 

P.   S.— By  the  way 

name  "grimalkin"  come  from?    W.  G. 
The  derivation  is  not  determined.  It 

Is  thought  to  be  a  compound  of  "grey" 

and  "Malkin"  (Matilda-kin).  The  word 
[means  old  she-cat;  also  a  spiteful  old 

woman.  The  choir  will  now  sing: 
U.ot  take  a  rat,  foster  her  with  milk, 

And  lender  flesh,  and  make  her  eouoh  of  silk, 
I  And  let  her  see  a  mouse  go  by  the  wall. 

Anon  she  sronieth  milk  and  flesh  and  all, 

And  ev,>ry  dainty  that  is  in  the  Ihoiisp, 
I  Snoh  appetite  hath  she  to  pa!  the  mouse. 

Lo  here  liatb  kind  her  domination, 
[And  appetite  o'ercomcs  discretion. 


"Patriot"  in  a  letter  to  the  London  ^e  marL  in  tne  Pl?y,  is  simply 
Dally     Telegraph   (Aug.   18)   freed  his 


mind. 

"Would  some  of  the  German  tenors  , 
whose  'barking'  has  caused  such  ex-  dramatist  makes  a  curtain  speech 


Brown,  Jones  or  Robinson,  as  one 
meets  him  in  the  street.    When  a 


cruciatlng  discomfort  to  really  musical 
ears  at  Covent  Garden  have  been  toler- 
ated but  for  the  fact  that  they  came 


the  wonder  is  how  he  succeeded  in 
writing  a  coherent  and  engrossing 


over  here  with  the  hall-mark  of  Ger-  jPlay- 


jnan  musical  'kultur'?  And  can  anyone 
seriously  pretend  that  only  the  beauti- 
ful works  of  Brahms  (one  of  the  com- 
posers mentioned  by  S.  H.  P.)  have 
been  accepted  here?  Moreover,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  until  recent  times  the  aver- 
age English  concert  and  opera-goer  was 
positively  prejudiced  against  almost  any 


The  rule  will  be  a  relief  to  the 
great  majority  of  actors  worthy  the 
name.  They  know  that  nine  times 
out  often  they  make  a  pitable  show- 
ing; that  they  hem,  haw  and  stum- 
ble.   They  feel  that  their  assurance 


A  Faculty  Tea. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  fondness,  celebrated  by  "Aca- 
deme," of  Prof.  Adams  Hill  for  tea, 
has  left  an  appropriate'  and  probably 
an  enduring  monument  to  itself.  Thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  ago  meetings  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences, 
were  held  in  the  evening.  President 
Eliot  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
proposed  the  change.  To  this  Prof. 
Hill  objected  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  time  to  drink  tea. 
Thereupon  President  Eliot,  never  easily 
stopped,  suggested  that  tea  might  be 
served  at  the  faculty  meetings.  And  so 
It  was  and  so  it  is  and  so,  doubtless, 
it  will  be.  H. 

Nantucket. 


native  conductor  who  dared  to  compete  °f  gratitude  must  seem  formal,  if 


The  Road  to  Wealth 

We  all  read  the  advice  that  Mrs.  Hetty 


c"untry\°eS^^  insincere  at  least  perfunctory.  G^aw  tohV^.n  order"  "that  he 

surely  the  pre-war  Teutonic  domination  "rhere  are  actors — in  the  catalogued  might  be  rich.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Robert 

they  go  for  actors — who  are  never  Brain,  leather  seller,  died  at  Croydon. 

Eng.,  at  the  age  of  80,  leaving  a  hand- 
some fortune,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


which  your  correspondent'  was  'as- 
tounded' to  read  about  is  too  widely 
recognized  by  all  who  really  wish  well 
to  the  cause  of  British  music  and  Brit- 
ish artists  to  require  any  further  dem-  f°r6  the  curtain 


so  happy  as  when  displaying  their 


onstration.  And  every  patriotic  music-  the  less  willing  is  the  actor  to  break 
lover  may  well   pray  that  platitudes  rhf>  onell 
(which  are  quite  beside  the  mark)  about  ^P**"- 

Wagner  and  Brahms  being  'no  more  re-i  even  a  well  graced  and  sensi- 

sponsible  than  babes  unborn  for  the,  Itive  actor  is  often  bullied  into  a  cur- 


horrors  of  this  war'— as  if  any  sane  per- 
son had  ever  suggested  they  were!— will 
not  induce  the  public,  after  the  war,  to 
tolerate  any  insidious  attempts  to  re- 
impose  the  German  domination  in  our 
midst." 


vanity  and  lack  of  gehuine  wit  be-jhe  was  his  parent's  13th  child.  He, 
The  finer  the  art,  I100,  bad  guiding  principles,  and  they 
were  as  follows:    Live  frugally;  read 
the  Bible  daily;  keep  deeds  at  home 
where  they  are  as  safe  as  at  a  bank; 
do  not  smoke;  for  a  holiday  take  only 
a  half-day  trip:  never  allow  a  pound  to 
remain   idle;    do   your   own  shopping; 
when    tired   drink   milk   with    a   little  ^ 
nee.     It  is  HOt  enough  for  these  whiskey  in  it;  do  not  sleep  out  of  you]ifj 
spectators  that  he  comes  before  the  °wn  hol^se:  wear  old-fashioned  ciothei 


tain  speech  by  a  thoughtless  audi- 


Willlams  is  still  unctuous,  bringing  to 
imind  the  good  old  days  of  negro  mln- 
jStrelsy  when  Nelse  Seymour,  Unsworth, 
Johnny    Wild,    were    veritable  artists. 
And  in  this  act  was  a  grand  patriotic 
finale,  in  which  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln spoke  words  of  advice,  and  Presl-f 
dent  Wilson  was  statesmanlike  and  ex-1 
ceedingly   dignified,    although    he  was 
joined),  by  charming  young  women  rep- 1 
resenting    the    allied    forces  arrayed! 
against    Germany.     When    finally  the! 
Goddess  of  Liberty  stood  by  his  side  in  I- 
where  does  the  !a  captivating  attitude,   even   then  he, 
I  was  apparently  not  distracted  from  his 
solemn  duties.    Inasmuch  as  the  imper- 
sonation did  not  sing  an  individual  song, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  quote  the  saying 
of   Madame   Roland    on    the  scaffold: 
"Liberty,   what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name." 

In  the  second  part  Mr.  Williams  had  j 
an  amusing  song,  one  calculated  to  dis-jl 
turb    domestic   happiness,    entitled  "III 
Ain't  Married  No  More."    His  second II 
j  song  fell  flat.    Someone  should  provide  ] 
him  with  better  material.    There  was  a  ] 
moderately  amusing  scene  in  which  Mr.  jra 
Barclay  as  a  man  from  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  If 
I  a  visitor  in  New  York,  finally  obtained  R 
a  drink   from  a  peanut   vendor  (Mr.B 
Fields).    Then  Miss  Fanny  Brice  sang  1 
some  songs  and  Miss  Allyn  King  took  t 
the  part  of  a  Chinese  maiden,  while  30£» 
or  40  amiable  young  women  were  seen  Vis 
on  a  sort  of  illuminated  treadmill.  v 
We  have   mentioned   only   the  most  f 
striking  of  the  many  features  in  this  I- 
show.    It  may  be  said  that  the  produc-  If 
tlon  Is  sumptuous.    There  are  striking  jl 
stage   settings;    the   costumes   pleased  fc 
men.  critical  or  easily  impressed,  and  ',f 
dellghted   the   women;   there   was  an  J 
agreeable  continuity,  without  too  sandy  js 
wastes;  the  music  was  not  too  noisy  and  k 
aggressive,   the  singers   were   not  too  ft 
puffed  up  with  their  own  importance;  1, 
nor  were  they  eager  to  assure  the  audi-  is 
ence  that  they  should  be  In  grand  opera,  fk 
The  title  of  the  show  disarms  severeT 
criticism.    The  "Follies"  should  not  befjS 
shot  while  they  fly,  for  the  flight  is  notDl 
too   ambitious.     Mr.    Will    Kogt-rs   was  I, 
spontaneously  amusing  in  his  referencesiPj 
to  the  war.   He  is  a  true  humorist;  slm-fsj 
pie  in  manner,  genuinely  amusing,  never  e- 
giving  undue  emphasis,   taking  it  forjLjl 
granted  that  the  audience  is  receptive!  : 
and  more  than  willing  to  meet  him  half  / * 
way  p- . 

The  great  audience  was  mightily  if*} 
pleased  with  the  comedians,  the  singersir; 
and  the  youthfulness  and  grace  of  thet  j 
chorus  girls.  As  in  years  before,  theh'S 
"Follies"  will  have  undoubtedly  a  lonslwl 
jirnl  nrosnerous  run.,  .J^BH 

ARIZONA"  IS  WELL  PLAYED 


curtain  to  bow;  they  insist  on  hear- 
ing him  in  lines  of  his  own  inven- 
Ann  Pennington  has  been  engaged  tion.  Their  rude  insistence  is  per- 
haps due  to  a  species  of  vanity  on 


for  the  new  Century  show. 
Charles  Hopkins  will  open  his  Punch 


Ho  acted  on  these  principles  and  scldoNBV  /<rnDr  T,,rlTnr 
missed    chapel   twice   on    Sunday.     ll\Bl  LLUdL  I  HLAl  Kt  COMPANY 

directed    that    his    funeral    should  bl   

"plain  but  good"  and  without  flowers.r>  mm  • 

No  doubt  a.  solid  citizen,   but  an  un-tatnOttS  Melodrama  Ranks  With 


comfortable 


.nd  Judy  show  in  New  York  this  fall  I  their  part;  or  they  may  believe  that  I  an  unwholesome 

they    ara   paying    a    compliment,  voun*. 
Sometimes  the  imperious  demand 


with      \    Thousands    Nights  and 
Night,"  a  play  prepared  by  Owen  Davis 
from-  the  Arabian  tales  "The  Land  of 

Brass,"  "The  Bottom  of  the  Sea"  and  !comea   trom  a  claque. 


person   to  live  with, 
companion  tfor 


anc 
the 


'The   Three  Apples.' 


The 


will  bs  1 


be  seen  whether  certain  actors 
he  rule; 


Best  These  Capable  Players 
Have  Done. 

"Arizona,"  Augustus  Thomas's  famous? 
melodrama  of  the  cow  country,  was  the| 
play  given  by  the  Globe  Theatre  stocky 
company  yesterday.    No  play  writterf 


i 


phot  i 


III 


1 

ft!0 


ginning  of  the  war,  dealing  with)  ' 
the  immense  spy  system  that  Ger- 
many operates  in  this  country.  The 
author  wrote  the  scenario  with  8j 
full  knowledge  of  the  system,  hav- 
ing at  one  time  been  connected  with 
the  government,  and  having  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  workings' 
of  the  German  secret  police  systems 
at  Berlin  and  Potsdam. 

Two  Difficult  Roles. 
OPenS     Shakespearian     Reper-    The  leading  part  was  taken  by  Dustinl 

FArnum,  as  Mark  Quaintance,  a  society  , 
man  and  Idler  who  volunteers  to  go  toj 
Berlin  and  find  the  names  of  those  whoL 
are  acting  as  Teuton  spies  in  the  Unitedt 
States  The  role  of  Greta  Holz  is  take* 
by  Winifred  Kingston.  Both  roles  were! 
most  difficult. 


MANTELL  HOLDS 
HIS  OLD  POWER! 


toire  at  Shubert  with 
"King  Lear: 


HAS 


most  aniicuiL.  ^ 

COMPETENT   SUPPORT  &^f«j»\ &4>*  ^ 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— Robert  Man- 
11  in  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear." 

»er,  Kin*  of  England  Mr.  Mantell 

arl  of  Gloster  Frank  Peters 

«rl  of  Kent  Albert  Barrett 

uke  of  Cornwall  George  Westlake 

limund  John  Burke 

like  of  Albany  John  Alexander 

jran  E   Alan  Cooper 

uke  of  Burg-usdy  Abraham  Ivory 

lnT  of  France  John  Fritz 

ar.  Fritz  Lleber 

John  Wray 


in  boyhood  days  we  begged  chewera 
of  tobacco — for  there  were  these  de- 
praved men  in  our  little  New  England 
village — for  the  foil  that  wrapped  the 
soothing  weed.    Our  purpose   was  to 
have  the  biggest  ball  of  the  foil  in 
I  school.    The  favorite  tobacco  in  those 
I  days — early  In  the  sixties — was  "Solace." 
5  It  was  black  and  strong.  If  we  are  not 


„_  mistaken  it  was   manufactured  by  a 
FooK  '.  '.  .  '. '. .  .  .  .  .  .Guy  Undsleylflrm  in  New  York  that  years  before  was 

old  man...'.'  Edwin  Foos  I  connected  with  the  mysterious  tragedy 

physician  Franklin  Sallabury k  tnat   inSpired    p0e    to   write   his  story 

h"ald  ..Charles  Warfleld  ,  aDout  M  rf    Roget.    The  victim  ln  New 

nerll  Genevieve  Reynolds  |__    ,     _  ,°  , 

ffan  Virginia  BronsonflYork  was   a  beautiful   young  woman, 

rdelia. . . . .  Genevleva  Hamperknamed  Rogers,  who  was  employed  in  a 
tobert  Mantell  began  a  two  weeks  retail  shop  of  the  manufacturer  arid 
?agement  ln  Shakesperian  repertoire  drew  custom  and  compliments.  Later 
the  Shubert  Theatre  last  evening.  "Mayflower."  a  milder  preparation,  be- 
'he  last  of  the  great  tragedians,  Mr.  fame  popular.  The  brand  was  a  matter 
itell,  honorably  upholds  the  mantle  °f  indifference  to  us;  the  foil  was  the 
j,*,...     -    t   i —  — -  thing. 


tradition.  In  January,  1913,  he  was 
iieen  here  in  the  role  with  which  he 
began  his  engagement  last  evening.  The 
actor's  Impersonation  has  not  changed 
materially.  His  Lear  is  a  touching, 
tragic  figure,  and  the  actor's  portrayal 
of  the  old  man's  gradually  tottering  rea- 
son is  an  exhibition  of  superior  Intel- 
ligence and  histrionic  skill.  * 
I  Mr.  Mantell's  makeup  is  excellent.  In 
'  voice,  facial  play  and  carriage  he  left 
little  to  be  desired.  He  simulated  vari- 
ous phases  of  increasing  insanity  with 
a  light,  yet  poignant,  touch.     His  pa- 


^tSnds  »s  the  moat  torpli 
lookers  at  the  world's  battle." 

Did  he  not  have  ln  mind  as  he  wrote! 

this  the  famous  sentence  of  Buckles 
"There  she  lies,  at  the  further  extremity^ 
of  the  continent,  a  huge  and  torpid  massJ 
[the  sole  representative  now  remaining 
'of  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  Buckle  added  this  sen- 
tence to  his  characterization :  "And 
what  is  the  worst  symptom  of  all,  sh< 
is  satisfied  with  her  own  condition.';, 
This  can  hardly  be  said  today  of  hen 
from  time  to  time,  she  shows  signs  oj 
stirring  and  opening  her  eyes. 

Mr.  George  Arliss  is  Impersonating! 
I  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  stage.  Mrs. 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  next  month  will 
|  be  seen  in  a  play  based  on  certain 
episodes  in  the  life  of  George  Sand.  It 
I  Is  not  easy  to  picture  Mrs.  Fiske  re- 
j  minding  one  physically  of  the  novelist. 
>  but  she  played  Tess  with  great  success, 
although  she  was  far  from  being  Thom- 
\as  Hardy's  dairy  maid  in  face  or  figure. 
"We  are  told  that  Musset,  Heine,  Chopin, 
«  Liszt  will  figure  in  this  comedy  by  Philip 
I  Moeller.    Will  Dr.  Pagello  be  introduced, 
;jthe  Italian  that  caused  the  breach  be- 
'  tween  George  Sand  and  Musset?  Chopin 
|  Is  already  the  hero  of  an  opera,  ln  which 
!)jthe  melodies  are  largely,  If  not  wholly, 
taken  from  his  piano  compositions.  And 
how  will  Heine  be  brought  in?   On  his 
mattress  his  tomblike  bed?    Liszt  will 
probably' wear  long  hair,  but  fortunately 
In  his  Paris  days  he  had  not  yet  in- 
dented "the  favorite  Liszt  pupil." 

There  were  many  "episodes"  ln  the 
life  of  George  Sand.  Will  Mrs.  Fiske 
represent  her  in  male  attire  and  smoking 
strong  cigars?  Mme.  Judith,  the  actress. 
In  her  amusing,  If  scandalous,  book  of 
reminiscences,  speaks  of  George  Sand  at 


days  by  reading  that  In  Eng'and  the 
scarcity  of  paper  has  led  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  cigarette  cards,  greatly  to  the 
grief  of  the  small  boy  collector.  There 
was  need  of  stiffening  packets  to  keep 
the  cigarettes  intact.  At  first  a  blank 
piece  of  stiff  card  served.  Then  this 
card  was  utilized  for  advertisements. 
These  cards  were  followed  by  pictures 
of  favorite  actresses.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  cigarette  card  in  England.  The 
picture  cards  were  for  the  most  part 


ll^lll,     JC,     ^wib"»».|      *w     .   '       "     

nal  sorrow,  disappointment  and  in-  manufactured  in  Ireland,  we  are 


venation  were  perhaps  more  vividly  ex 
I  pressed  than  his  outraged  dignity  as  a 
monarch. 

His  eity  for  the  sightless  Gloster,  for 
Edgar  masquerading  as  Poor  Tom  in 
the  storm,  his  slow  return  to  a  sem- 
.blance  of  reason,  hia  pathetic  realiza- 
'  tion  of  the  misfortunes  wrought  by  his 
fown  errors— all  these  moments  in  the 
play  were  emotionally  eloquent.  When 
Lear  cursed  his  daughters  the  actor  was 
convincing,  emphatic,  but  he  did  not 
rant. 

The  supporting  company  was  compe 
|i  tent,  If  not  remarkable.    For  the  most 
f  part  there  was  a  display  of  routine  act 
King.    Mr.  Lieber's  Edgar,  pitched  In  a 
I  more  positive  key,  stood  out  .among  the 
V  neutral  tints  of  other  characterizations. 
fcMiss  Reynolds  was  a  shrewish  Goneril, 
Miss  Bronson  a  haughty  Regan.  Miss 
Hamper's  Cordelia  was  conventionally 
sweet.    The  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his 
brother-in-law  of  Albany  showed  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  their  ducal  rohes 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  aristocracy 
upon  the  stage.    The  King  of  France, 
too,  might  cultivate  a  more  royal  and 
■becoming   Indifference   to  his  ermine, 
IThere  was  a  large  and  appreciative  auV 
dience. 

REAL  OLD-TIME  MINSTRELS 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S  THIS  WEEK 

Eddie  Leonard's  Act  Reminis- 
cent of  the  Halcyon  Days — j 
Edna  Aug  Here  in  Monologue. 

Eddie  Leonard  in  "The  Minstrel's  Re- 


ims, reminiscences,  spcaKs  oi 

We  were  reminded   of  those  happyj»a  rehearsal  of  one  of  her  own  plays.  The 

SUa      K,r      i  ,  41.  nt       tn      ITnr'la  H.aH  A  „  _     _     ,     Hnimomlfih     bl'     Ilill'JI'f  OT 


actress  was  not  squeamish  by  nature  or 
education,  but  she  was  shocked  at  the 


T  told. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  card  in  the 

United  States? 

"Los  Angeles." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  aiding  the 
orthocplcally  well-disposed,  prints  the 
date-lino  at  the  head  ,  of  tte  editorial 
column  thus:  "Los  Angeles  (Loce 
Ahng-hayl-ais)."  Now.  will  some  one  in 
the  audience  please  tell  us  how  to  pro- 
nounce "Loce  Ahng-hayl-ais"?  If  that 
Is  impossible,  then  a  reason  why  the 
city  should  not  be  re-nained  in  straight 
English.  Or  is  Uncle  Sam  to  be  taught 
to  "walk  fand  talk)  Spanish,"  along| 
with  the  goose-step  and  other  furrtn  and 
fancy  gaits?  The  name  of  that  Callfor-j 
nia  town  seems  to  be  as  much  of  al 
puzzle  to  unaccustomed  tongues  as  than 
of  Vrh.  recently  captured  by  the  Italian! 
Pdq  brigade,  near  Gorizia.  C.  T.  fc 

Brooklinc. 


A  Foe's  Money. 

Here  Is  a  curious  legal  decision  hand- 
ed  down  by  the  German  imperial  high 
court:    John  Browne,  a  British  citizen,,/ 
had  a  business  In  Germany  before  the 
war  When  he  was  Interned  at  Ruhle'oen 
lie  lianded  from  his  own  business  10,000, 
marks  to  his  bride  for  her  support,  Thef 
liquidator    of    Browne's    business  sued 
her  and  she  was  condemned  to  refund  Jj 
the  money.    She  appealed,  but  in  vain  !- 
The  court  held  that,  a  German  woman 
lias  no  right  to  accept  money  from  an 
enemy.   It  did  not  matter  that  she  wasj 
penniless  without   this  assistance.  To 
accept  money  from  an  enemy  is  against 
German   morals,  especially  as  in  this, 
r  case  the  money  was  taken  away  fromj 
irn,"  an  act  reminiscent  of  the  halcyon-  th0  control  of  the  state, 
lys  of  minstrelsy,  is  the  headliner  at 
F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  Last 
ening  there  was  a  large  audic.ee  that) As^he ,  WorU  Wags ^ 


Bonny  Clabber  and  "Pussly." 


highly  pleased. 


'THE  SPY' FULL 
OF  ADVENTURE 

Screen  Play  at  Majestic  Shows 
How  Wilhelmstrasse  Works 
in  This  Country. 


DUSTIN  FARNUM  THE  STAR 


back  much 

farther"  than  the  '16th  century.  Metch- 
nikoff  claimed  that  it  was  the  true  elixir 
of  life  and  that  for  centuries  the  Bul- 
garians have  prolonged  their  lives  by 
Its  use,  while  Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle 
Creek  has  declared  that  it  was  served 
by  Abraham  to  the  angels  on  the  plains 
of  Mamie  (Gen.  xvili.,  1-8) — I  suppose 
without  the  brown  sugar. 

As  to  "pussly'Met  any  of  your  read- 
ers buy  from  their  seedsmen  next  spring 
a,  paper  of  "Golden  Purslain"  and  learn 
how  greatly  this  delicious  but  despised 
weed  has  been  improved  in  the  past  few 
years.  H-  B-  a 

Boston. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  text 
(King  James  version)  to  warrant  Dr. 
Kellogg's  assertion.  "And  he  (Abraham) 
took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
■which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before 
them;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the 
tree,  and  they  did  eat."  "Butter  and 
milk"  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
"buttermilk."— Ed. 


sight  of  Mme.  Sand  straddling  a  chair 
and  smoking  a  short,  black  clay  pipe. 
sS'Mrs.  Fiske  declares  the  play  offers  her 
«  the  greatest  acting  opportunities  of  her 
I  career."    There  are  many  opportunities 
ijflfor  a  dramatist  choosing  George  Sand  as 
his  heroine.    Her  life  was  a  romance  in 
'manv  chapters  until  she  made  her  dwell- 
'  Ing  place  In  the  country  and  led  there  a 
serene  and  blameless  life,  writing  amia- 
ble and  agreeable  novels  without  end, 
looking  after  her  grandchildren,  corre- 
sponding with  Gustave  Flaubert. 

"Pusley." 

JjAs  the  World  Wags 
1   The    "pusley"    sometimes    used  for 
greens,  that  "L.  S.  S."  speaks  of.  was 
Jalso  called  "wild  partulacca"  in  that! 
ipart  of  Vermont  in  which  I  lived  years 
"ago.  and  people  who  thought  they  spoke 
very    correctly    called    it    "purslane.  I 
Webster's  Collegiate  and  Webster's  In-i 
ternational  Dictionaries  give  both  words 
-"pusley"  and  "purslane."    We  some- 
times heard   a   person   spoken   of  as, 
"mean  as  pusley."   I  do  not  recall  ever 
hearing  any  one  spoken  of  as  '  mean  aS( 
purslane."    The  greens  were  excellent. 
Springfield.         SELDOM  WRIGHT. 

Anticipated. 

k  8ome  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a  subma- 
rine Invented  by  an  English  smuggler 
named  Johnstone  which  was  to  enable 
Napoleon  to  escape  from  St  Helena^ 
"It  was  thought  that  by  sinking  the 
vea«el  during  the  daytime  she  might 
escape  the  notice  of  the  British  cruisers, 
and.  being  raised  at  night,  might  ap- 
proach the  guarded  rock  without  dls- ; 
coverv"  The  vessel  was  begun  In  a 
vard  on  the  Thames,  but  she  was  seized  \ 
by  the  government,  for  the  peculiarity 
of  construction  aroused  suspicion. 

Long  before  Waterloo  a  submarine 
was  invented  and  tested  on  the  Thames^ 
An  account  is  found  In  "The  Talle  of 
Physlco-Theology"  by  Dr.  W.  Derham. 
who  died  in  17B7.  This  book,  according 
to  Mr.  S.  S.  Dodgson  writing  to  Notes 
and  Queries,  is  the  substance  of  18  ser- 
mons preached  in  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Lon- 
don, in  1711  and  1712.    The  passage  runs 

as  follows:   .  „ 

"But  the  famous  Cornelius  Drebell  con- 
trived not  only  a  Vessel  to  be  rowed  un- 
der Water,  but  also  a  Liquor  to  be  car- 
ried In  that  Vessel,  that  would  supply 
the  want  of  fresh  Air.  The  Vessel  was 
made  for  King  James  I.  It  carried 
twelve  Rowers,  besides  the  Passengers. 
It  was  tried  ln  the  River  of  Thames,  and 
one  of  the  Persons  that  was  in  that  sub- 
marine Navigation  was  then  alive,  and 
told  It  one,  who  related  the  matter  to 
our  famous  Founder,  the  Honorable  and 
most  Ingenious  Mr.  Boyle." 

Those  Interested  in  this  subject  are  re- 
ferred to  "The  Story  of  the  Submarine" 
(London,  1908),  by  Lt-Col.  Cyril  Field, 
and  to  an  article  on  "Forerunners  of  the 
U-Boata"  in  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine of  »a»t  July.  Lt.-Col.  Field  traces 
submarines  back  for  many  centuries. 


Taken  Jbr  Another. 
A  story  comes  from  Paris  about  *(' 
young   actress,    Yvonne   Merlde,  who' 
.  went  to  Nancy  a  couple  of  months  ago' 

and,  taken  for  a  prominent  member  of1 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  was  royally  re- 
ceived all  along  that  part  of  the  front,  ( 
photographed    and    ln    general  made 
much  of  after  she  had  given  a  few  reel- 1 
tations.    The  real  actress,  hearing  of  I 
1  it,  caused  her  to  be  arrested,  and  after 
a  long  detention  Yvonne  appeared  be-f 
fore  a  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  1 
illegally  entering  the  war  zone.   As  she 
'  was  not  accused  of  spying,  she  was! 
j  sentenced  to  only  a  week's  lmprison- 
i  ment  and  a  fine  of  140. 
'    Her  lot  was  not  so  fortunate  as  that 
J  Of  Olive  Esmond,  better  known  as  Pollj 
J  Patchouli   in    Leonard  Merrick's  story.R 
.  "The  Laurels  and   the  Lady."  WillyB 
Childers  in  South  Africa,  who  thought! 
r  he  was  a  poet,  admired  greatly  bom  hlsf 
:  scat  in  the  playhouse  a  visiting  FrenehB 
,  actress.     Willy   became  blind,  and,  as 
Poll  could  imitate  Mme.  Duchene,  It  wasR 
,  thought  a  good  joke  on  the  blind  man 
i  to  introduce  him  to  Poll  r°presentlng 
;  the  actress.    How  Poll  fell  in  love  wlthH 
the  victim,  married  him,  persuaded  himt 
that  hiH  poems  had  found  a  London  pub-B 
.  Usher    and    favorable    reviewers,  antlB 
finally  gave  up  her  "brilliant  career"  toil 
comfort  Willy  la  a  atingularly  pathetic; 
j  tale.  J 

MANTELL'S  INTERPRETATION 
OF  RICHELIEU  IS  FEEBLE 

Robert  Mantell  appeared  a»  Richelieu  ) 
in  Bulwer  Lytton's  famous  play  of  the 
same  name  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last  | 
evening.  Written  for  Macready,  many 
actors,  among  them  Booth,  Irving.  B. 
H.  Sothern,  have  played  the  part  with 
distinction.  Mr.  Mantell's  impersona- 
tion is  well  known  here.  Last  evening 
his  Cardinal  was  a  bit  feeble  and,  sav- 
ing himself  for  the  moro  energetle 
moments  in  the  play,  the  actor  some- 
times spoke  so  low  as  to  be  barely  audi- 
ble. Others  in  the  company,  however, 
sinned  irv  a  like  manner.  Some  dis- 
played a  disposition  to  mumble  their 
words.  The  exceptions  were  Mr.  Lieber.  I 
who  voiced  the  text  with  authority  and 
otherwise-  acted  with  pleasing  virility 
as  de  Mauprat;  Mr.  Peters  as  Joseph 
the  capuchin  and  Mr.  Wray,  a  most 
impetuous  Francis.  Mr.  Barrett's  con- 
ception of  vlllany  as  Baradas  was  pale 
and  inadequate.  Miss  Hamper's  Julie' 
was  comely,  sweet  voiced  and  conven- 


ay 


'The  Spy."  a  William  Fox  screen 

by   George   Bronson-Howard,  Tn™"i7TnaiH 
..netted  for  a  week's  run  at  the  Torpid  Spain 
openeu                                 t     »  .J  a  writer,  reviewing  Mr.  David  Han- 
Majestic  Theatre  last  night.    It  is,  a  ^Spa'ln„  speaks  of  he_  M  ..today 

Hps,  one  of  the  most  notable  stripped  of  her  empire  and  devoid  of! 

real    cohesion    or    self  •onfldence,  she! 


"Boko." 

It  has  been  said  that  "boko"  for  head 
Is  Australian  slang.  Our  impression  Is 
that  the  term  is  not  peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia- Can  anyone  acquaint  us  with 
the  ballad  about  the  fight  between  John 
C  Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers  ln  which 
these  lines  occur? 

B»»h  him  on   ths  boko,   dot  him  on  the 
snitch  I 

n  mighty  nghtor,  ther*  never  was 
slcn 


tlonnl 


Such 


t>*A.  jli  n  n 


It  Is  said  that  there  is  need  of  a  new 
■  Russian  national  hymn  to  arouse  con- 
servatives, Socialists  (tame  and  wild), 
nobles,  the  bourgeoisie  and  peaaante 
alike  to  patriotic  fervor.  Poets  and  mu- 
sicians are  busy,  and  have  been  busy, 
but,  as  yet  their  labor  is  in  vain.  One  of 
these  national  hymns  with  music  by 
Gretchanlnoft,  a  comroser  of  marked 
talent,  has  been  published  ln  this  coun- 
try and  performed  ln  New  York.  It 
pleased  neither  the  Russian  nor  mu- 
sicians among  the  allies.  This  result 
was  to  be  expected,  for  seldom  has  any 
deliberate  attempt  to  compose  a  national 
hymn  succeeded. 

The  Russians  under  the  Tsar  were 
fortunate  In  their  national  hymn.  The 
composer  of  the  music  Alexis  Feodoro- 
vltch  Lvoff.  was  a  major-general  and 
adjutant  to  Nicholas,  as  well  as  a  versa- 
tile composer,  violinist,  music  director. 
His  operas,  fiddle  pieces,  chamber  and 
ecclesiastical  music  are  not  known  out- 
side of  Russia,  but  the  majestic  and  In- 
spiring music  of  "God  Save  the  Tsar" 
has  been  sung  ln  American  churches  for 
many  years  by  thousands  who  never 
knew  only  vaguely  the  origin  of  the 
song.  It  is  a  r'ty  that  this  music  Is  In 
the  minds  of  Russians  indlssolubly  asso- 
ciated with  the  remembrance  of  stern 
autocracy.  A  national  anthem  may  yet 
come  to  them,  but  there  is  only  one 
"Russian  Hymn,"  as  there  is  only  one 
"Marseillaise." 

In  our  own  country  there  Is  agita- 
tion for  an  anthem  "worthy  of  the  na- 
tion." It  Is  said  that  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  Is  not  easily  sung;  that  the 
tune  is  that  of  an  old  English  drinking 
song;  and  purists  object  to  the  opening 
colloquialism  "O  Say."  Poor  "America" 
has  been  grossly  abused  of  late,  and 
some  have  even  tinkered  the  text. 
"Yankee  Doodle"  Is  declared  to  be 
"silly,"  "vulgar,"  although  it  expresses 
a  phase  of  American  character. 
"Dixie,"  still  more  characteristic  of 
American  recklessness  and  an  admir- 
able tune,  is  "too  sectional."  And  so 
there  are  letters  to  the  newspaper*, 
and  the  musicians  and  writers  of  verse, 
Tom.  Dick  and  Harry,  confidently  press 
their  claims. 

As  Mr.  Sousa,  whose  marches  might 
be  called  distinctively  American,  said  a 
few  days  ago,  a  national  anthem  is  not 
made  to  order  In  this  manner.  An  oc- 
casion may  arise,  there  may  be  uni- 
versal popular  emotion,  and  then  some 
poet  and  some  musician  will  voice  It 
The  poet  may  be  a  rude  versifier;  the 
musician  may  have  been  known  by  Ml 
symphony,  or  by  a  rag-time  tune.  Tie 
time  will  find  its  man. 


As  the 


The  Baltic  Fight 


WtrvCTrcC  tlnO  r> 

U  be  husked  find 


World  Wags: 

"W.  A.  F .,"  recounting  Nelson's  vie-  "ubJect  In  both  prose  and  verse,  and  It 


covered  on  the  spot' 
Doubtless  there  is  much  lore  on  the 


torles.  mentions  Copenhagen.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  fight  at 
Copenhagen,  tho  British  fleet  was  in 
charge  of  Admlrnl  si-  u„-j-  t>..,.._ 
with  Nelson  ai 


second  in  command.  It 

nt.i8  dUr,ln.f  „thl"  famous  ««-««ht  that 
Nels0n  failed  to  obey  orders.    He  was 


would  be  a  kindly  and  timely  service  to 
Knake  it  more  widely  known 

LIBERTY  WAR  FARMER. 

Medfield. 

I  Alas  !  we  are  far  from  folk-lorists  and 
books  of  folk-lore.  There  is,  however,  a 
little  volume  at  hand,  but  in  the  index  we 
[find  only  "red-haired  people"  and  "red 

appears 


in  ill-luck 

to  enter  a  house  on 
As  for  Sir  Thomas 


h-,1,,    .      ,  , — »  no   was  pjiu  umy     reu-nairea  people  i 

i hat ZJJl    1     ^lth  8ome  of  the  shora  Pand  and  the  HoIt  family."   It  » 

nniilT  ti     .  "     8  RUPerl°r  officer  Big-  [that  In  Lancashire,  Eng..  a  red-haired 

kW»  t0,cease  nrl"S  *nd  haul  off-  Iperson  is  supposed  to  bring  -  '"  '■— • 

.i         llenais  h«d  been  flying  foi  If  lie  be  the  first 

™n  V.      rhen  NpIson's  attention  was  INew  Year's  dav. 

to  hi.  hi.  ^em'  Puttlne  the  telescope 
to  his  blind  eye.  Nelson  truthfully  de- 

)3.      !  C0Uld  not  see  the  Blsmla  and 

continued  to  score  more  hits 
,    East  Weymonth.  C.  S  W 

tM„nff'an.d  had  2.°  ™Mon  to  be' proud  of 
this  victory.  The  only  excuse  for  It 
k  ,fheT8tlrrln»  Poem  by  Thomas  Camp- 
nam  .  V?e  way'  a  song  entitled  "The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic"  was  once  popular 

pCoasera7n-yE°dne         ^  B™»  °<  — 


las* 


*lr.  Mooro,  Mr.  William  Dunlap,  an 
eminent  Portrait  Painter,  and  Membei 
cf  tho  Philological  Society,  only  son  of- 
Mr.  Samuel  Dunlap.  Merchant,  Queen 
Btreet,  to  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Miss  Nabby  Woolsey  of  Fairfield  in 
Connecticut."  "Amiable  and  accom- 
plished:" how  old-fashioned,  these  at- 
tributes now  seem;  yet  Is  not  the  de- 
scription of  Miss  Nabby,  Betsey  or 
Elizabeth  Woolsey,  as  alluring,  as  one 
telling  of  a  young  bride's  prowess  In 
Lhe  hunting  field  or  at  tennis,  and  stat- 
ng  that  she  is  "a  prominent  mejnber" 
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MANTEL  PLAYS 
FAVORITE  ROLE 

Tragedian  Displays  Powers  to 
Fullest  Heights  as 
Othello. 


Holt  he  murdered  his  cook  in  a  cellar  of  I  bf  this  or  that  club? 

the  old  family  mansion  by^unning  him  |  Dunlap's  tragedy  "Fontainville  Abbey" 
through  with  a  spit.  Sir  TTromas  burled  i  jwas  repeated  in  1795  under  adverse  clr- 
him  beneath  the  spot  where  he  slew  him,  I  icumstances.  "The  villain]  *as  sick, 
and  afterwards  the  red  hand,  the  Ulster!  pnd  the  actor  who  undertook  the  part 
badge  of  dignity,  was  in  his  coat-of-  j  was  compelled  to  read  his  lines  from 
arms.  'Sir  Thomas  manfully  did  what 1  f ho  book,  a  procedure  which  naturally 
many  highly  respectable  Bostonian  .'  Disconcerted  the  whole  company.  As  if 
housewives  would  like  to  do.  We  find  only  '  this  were  not  a  sufficient  handicap  the 
one  allusion  to  corn,  a  sentence  from  plfth  act  was  disturbed  by  an  alarm  of 
Hlggeson's  "New  England's  Plantation" :  lire."  tt  was  in  1795  that  Dunlap  trans- 
"There  is  not  such  great  and  plentiful  Q.ited  for  the  New  York  Magazine  an 
ears  of  corn,  I  suppose,  anywhere  else  iklyl  of  Gessner.  Here  is  an  example  of 
to  he  found  but  in  this  country;  because,  translation  that  might  Justly  be  called 


diures  of  the  profits 
that  year  the  salary  plan  was 
■tOted:    the    salaries    then Van^el 


ilso,  of  variety  of  colors,  as  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  etc.  :  and  of  one  corn  there 
Isprlngeth  four  or  five  hundred."  We 
hope  in  a  few  days  to  answer  our  valued 
contributor's  questions  concerning  the 
Htes  and  ceremonies  of  a  husking  bee. 
j — Ed. 


Bombo. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Owen  Wister.  in  his  delightful 
story.  "Lady  Baltimore."  mentions  a 
punch  popular  In  South  Carolina,  called 

Bombo,"   the  base  of  which  is  New 


literal:  "Let  me  the  pitcher,  too  heavy 
a  load  for  thee,  to  thy  cottage  carry." 

A  description  of  the  second  New  York 
theatre— a  wooden  building  of  Nassau 
((hen  Ktp)  street— is  taken  from  Col. 
Brown's  "History  of  the  New  York 
Stage":  f  "The  stage  was  raised  Ave 
feet  lrom  tho  floor.  The  scene,  cur- 
(nins  and  wings  were  all  carried  by  the 
managers  in- their  property  trunks.  A 
green  curtain  was  suspended  from  the 
celling.  A  pair  of  paper  screens  were 
erected  upon  the  right  and  left  hand 
sides,  for  wings.  The  orchestra  con- 
sisted of  a  German  flute,  horn  and  drum 
players.  Suspended  from  the  ceiling 
ivas  the  chandelier,  made  of  a  barrel 


;  England  rum.   He  fails  to  give  the  In- 

CURTAIN    CALLS   ARE   MANY    stents.  Perha  ps  some  of  your  corre-  hoop,  through  which  were  driven  half  a 

spendents  may  have  the  recipe   which  doien  nails'  lnto  whlch  were  stuClC  80 
v  ,  wun.n  jj^ny  can(iieg.    Two  drop  scenes,  repre- 


SHTJBERT  THEATRE— Robert  Man- 
tell  in  "Othello."  The  cast: 

Othello  Mr.  Man  tell 

if8?-  •  Fritz  Lieber 

Roderlgo,  a  gallant  John  Wray 

Brabantlo,  of  the  Senate  of  Venice  

L     .     _„   ,  Frank  Peters 

Casslo,  Othello's  lieutenant.  .Albert  Barrett 

Duke  of  Venice  Harry  Holthouse 

Loaovlco,  kinsman  to  Brabantlo  

,„    ...  E.  Alan  Cooper 

Gratlano,  brother  to  Brabantlo  

.  John  Alexander 

Montano,  Othello's  predecessor  at  Cy- 

,  P.rus,  John  Burke 

Antonio  George  Westlak* 

Paluo  Franklin  Salisbury 

Emilia.  lago's  -wife  Virginia  Bronson 

Desdemona  Genevieve  Hamper 

"H.  L.  P."  of  Newtonville  writes  to  . 
the  Herald :  .  "Mr.  Robert  L.  Winkley 
need  not  Wait  till  Charon  calls  to  ferry 
him  over  the  Styx  to  enjoy  Vaill's  mod- 
ern English  translation  of  the  Aeneid. 
A  third  edition  was  published  at  Win- 
eted,  Ct,  in  190S,  and  presumably  may 
be  obtained  there  now.  It  includes  with 
the  translation  a  sketch  of  the  author 
and  the  illustrator,  Mr.  Worth.  The 
pictures  are  certainly  in  keeping  with 
the  text,  and  together  they  make  a  pam- 
phlet worth  having." 


Iwould  be  welcome  with  the  approach  of 
Jcold  weather.  j.  r>,  k 

'  Boston. 


enting  a  castle  and  a  wood,  bits  of 
landscape,   river  and  mountain,  com- 
prised  the   scenery.     The   room  con- 
tained a  f>it  and  a  gallery.    Later  there 
/  ™     '"C"ned  t0  think'  not  hav»»e  were  boxes.   The  theatre  held  about  300. 
read  Mr.  Wister  s  novel,  that  "Bombo".  The  admission  was  eight  shillings  to  the 
would  be  refreshing  in  summer.    For  hoxes,  five  to  the  pit  and  three  to  the 


winter,  "hot  buttered  rum"  .for  a  cold 
"Colds  lead  to  coughs;  coughs  to  ca- 
tarrh; catarrh  to  consumption;  and  con- 
sumption to  the  grave."  We  quote  from 
an  old  patent  medicine  advertisement 
which  chilled  us  in  boyhood  day  when- 
ever we  had  the  snuffles. -Ed 


gallery."  Eight  shillings  in  New  York 
was  then  equivalent  to  one  dollar. 

David  Douglas  In  1738  attempted  to 
open  in  New  York  a  new  play-house  on 
Cruger's  wharf,  -but  the  privilege  was 
denied  him.  He  then  announced  a  "His- 
trionic Academy,"  in  which  he  proposed 
to  deliver  dissertations  on  subjects 
moral,  Instructive  and  entertaining,  and 
to  endeavor  to  qualify  such  as  would 
favor  him  with  attendance  to  speak  In 
public  with  propriety."  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  once  in  Boston  dramas  were 
advertised  as  "moral  lectures." 
For  in  more  than  one  city  actors  were 


Miscegenation  in  Fiction, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Jf  one  were  making  a  bibliography  of 
miscegenation,  two  novels  which  gave 
me  pleasure  as'  a  boy  might  be  in- 

cluded-J.  T.  Trowbridge's  "Neighbor  thought  little  better"  than  vagrants.  In 
Jackwood"  and  Judge  Tourgee's  "Toin-I  *754  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  peti- 
ette"  (republished  as  "A  Country  Cen  tloned  the  Governor  to  prohibit  "pro- 
iiorv,Dn  "\    t„      ..v.  lane  stageplays."  Permission,  however, 

member  \»  ™.         ^  f°  far  as  1  re"  sranted  to  Hallam  and  his  com- 

blac^  trefteT  ge  be.tween  white  and' pany  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
don  iLteK  (?HaHma"r.  f0r  "Proba-I  offer  "nothing  indecent  and  immoral"; 
wn  ^ereadinl  T',a^nd.Wh°  H that  th«y  should  *lve  one  night's  re- 
rereading     Trowbndge's     storyj  cejpts  to  the  poor;    that  the  manager 


pay  Its  actors  with 
b|it  In 

substitt 

between  about  ",,„" anT^  Teekly"^! 
time-honored  method  of*oklng  out  «3 
eacn^  th°  be"ent'  A  Portion™? 
11°  •  !!?  W3S  Set  aslde  tor  thi«  Pur- 
pose, each  member  of  the  troupe  ™u 
a^,gnod  a  night  for  which  he  arrang" , 

ee?v Th™"1'  anrJ  fr»™  which  heT1 
cmvod  the  profits.  Once  an  actor  had 
•hown  his  ability  to  handle  a  part  H 
bc-carne  in  a  manner  1,1s  property.  a*d 
1 1  «as  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  Jh 
"S  ,n"nn  pla-vinS  the  youthful  role 
be  had  been  g.ven  years  before.  . 
The  actreses  were  frequently  the  wives 
'  nJ2S  kC  1*\  'ind  were  content  to  be 
UitrlUl  V  e  F  hu-,,,and's  "ames.  The 
IJWrltal  confUS!on  which  characterises 
the  profession  today  was  then  less 
commonly  found.' 

Some  of  the  players  liked  to  be  con- 
spicuous on  the  street.  West  wore 
leather  breeches-  and  a  high-collared 
scarlet  coat.  Robbins  sported  gold  lace 
on  his  collar  and  three  gold  hat  bands. 
Hodgk'nson  powdered.  curled  an4 
braided  his  hair,  and  clung  to  breeches 
and  stockings,  instead  of  pantaloons 
and  boots.  In  the  nineties  of  the  18th 
century  the  scene-painter  became 
prominent.  There  was  new  scenery  for 
the  more  important  plays  and  this  fact 
was  loudly  advertised.  An  attendant, 
during  the  performance,  came  on  the 
stage  to  sniff  candles  or  move  furni 
ture.  The  repertories  Included  plays 
ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  the  latest 
contemporary.  Recent  London  successes 
were  imported  as  soon  as  possible. 
"American  plays  were  accepted,  but  the 
most  popular  of  them  could  not  vie  with 
English  pieces 

The  boxes  were  much  more  numerous 
than  now.  The  admission  to  them  was 
%1.  The  box-holders  sent  servants  sev- 
eral hours  in  advance  to  hold  the  seats. 
Certain  boxes  were  reserved  for  loose 
women — Dunlap  deplored  this  evil.  Men 
in  the  pit  paid  76  cents  to  sit  on  a 
bench.  Above  them  hung  the  chande 
Her  of  candles,  and  woe  betide  the  ap 
parel  of  the  man  who  sat  directly  under 
it!  The  gallery  held  the  "rabble"  at 
60  cents  a  head.  "They  were  the  most 
vociferous  part  of  the  house,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  express  their  disapproval 
by  either  words  or  missiles.  At  times 
actors,  orchestra,  and  audience  alike 
suffered  from  their  attentions." 

During  a  year's  run  one  of  these  com- 
panies would  sometimes  give  as  many 
as  70  different  plays  and  about  the  same 
number  of  farces.  "And  at  their  best 
these  performances  were  finished,  dig- 
nified and  artistic.'' 

"One  night  In  November  (1796)  two 
sea  captains  became  drunk  (It  was  then 
permissible  to  bring  liquor  into  the 
house),  and  began  calling  for  'Yankee 
Doodle'  During  the  overture.  Not  re- 
ceiving the  desired  solace  for  their  pa 


Joy  In  Medfield. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you,  as  a  patriotic  war  service, 
expound  the  mysteries  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten pastime  about  to  be  revived? 

Back  yards  in  the  city,  lawns  In  the 
villaed  suburbs  and  chance  acres  In  the 
bordering  villages  are  now.  in  obedience 
to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hoover,  waving 
with  corn  tassels,  and  your  correspond- 
ent, in  addition  to  his  own  prolific  acres, 
has  In  mind  a  10-acre  lot  farmed  by  a 
town  committee,  where  the  corn  Is  near- 
ly ready  for  the  harvesting. 

Murmurs  are  rife  among  the  village 
swains  and  sweethearts  that  soon  they 
should  be  bidden  to  gather  at  a  husking 
bee,  and  such  a  fesUvity  promises  to  be 
as  popular  a  war  feature  as  a  Liberty 
bond  or  an  excess  profit  tax. 

But  there  seems  to  be  many  doubts 
and  many  differences  as  to  the  rules  and 
procedure  which  should  control  the  oc- 
casion. The  press  devotes  endless  col- 
umns to  expounding  rules  and  traditions 
for  bridge.  Will  you  not  draw  sympa- 
thetically upon  your  erudition  and  your 
folk-lore  so  far  as  to  prescribe  the 
manner,  methods  and  conditions  which 
should  be  observed. 

There  are  many  questions  to  be 
answered,  a  few  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Does  a  red  ear  confer  the  valued  privi- 
lege upon  the  finder  of  whichever  sex? 

Is  the  privilege  limited  to  a  single 
felicity  or  may  the  finder  retain  it  and 
levy  repeated  tributes? 

May  the  red  ear  be  passed  from  hand  1 
to  hand,  carrying  the  privilege  to  each 
successive  owner? 

What  constitutes  a  red  ear,  and  who 
shall  decide  doubtful  cases? 

Is  it  sufficient  if  the  lady  addressed 
admits  its  qualification? 

Must  the  privilege  be  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised at  once  and  on  the  spot,  or  may  ' 
the  lucky  wight  discriminatingly  post-  fl 
pone  it  to  a  more  intimate  occasion? 
Is  it  permitted  to  Becure  a  red  ear  in  8 


,:.   .-a    i*.   o«   «  ,    J "  ceipis    LU    lilt:   tHjui  ,     HIM.L    nit;   manager     .   ,  '     "     ■ —  ~~  *™ 

f/  L  „i.  ^  ,? "ample  of  the  absence,!  shct. Id  give  security  for  the  payment  bf   tri°tlc  ears-  they  hurled  missiles  at  the 
a;»iw  t       K2     °k  was  written-  of  all  'debts  contracted.  Although  many,    °™hestra  and  defied  the  indignant  au- 
l  hi£5  fnrLn      t^Ve  ,Ca"u  "denies."  if   not   all   of    these    early  companies 
mv  frfenH     m  f    ^  P  0t'  bUt  1  bellevel  were    strollers,    their    behavior  was 
i^ii  i»«n,      b°th  Pare"t«  of  the  hero  „SUally  correct,  and,   to  allay  ill-will. 
|vere  insane  and  the  young  lady  who  Jt  Was  their  custom  to  give  a  benefit  to 


v*?ZL  ,  Z  »  0.  PtrS°',1  of  color-  the  poor.  "One  annoyance  from  which 
S y,JL  l0Vely.  octoroon!  the  players  suffered  was  the  presence  of 

fe?         ?™      f  PvrSUZSJn  a  ha^  intruders  behind  the -scenes  and  even 
,J  'magl,<e  Trowbridge  treated  on  the  stage.  Sometimes  the  number  on 
jthe  subject  as  a  romant.cist.   without,  tne  stage  was  so  large  as  to  Interrupt 

the  performance.    In  return  the  actors 
convenience  on  the  public 
house  to  house  soliciting 
patronage  for  their  benefit  nights.  Both 
practices  disappeared  before  Dunlap's 


regard  for  the  psychology  of  the  par 


ties  chiefly  concerned  or  the  physiology  lmposed  an  in. 
of  their  offspring;  so  perhaps  "Neigh4  bv  soin„  from 
bor  Jackwood"  does  not  belong  in  the  -nntrnna-e  for 


suggested  bibliography  at 

For  two  moons  1  have  wished  to  addl  time' 
my  mite  to  the  dialect  of  ox-driving? 
but  was  not  sure  of  the  facts.  As  nearly 
las  I  can  learn,  however,  in  the  vicinity 
|of  Sanbornton,  N.  H..  the  clevis  and 
plevis-pin  were,  and  mayhap  still  are. 
called  collectively  "ram-shackle  and 
jciurum."  J.  C.  L.  C. 

|_Lan  caster. 


TDr.  Orae  Sumner  Goad  Is  the  author 
ot  "William  Dunlap;  a  Study  of  His  Life 
a^d  Works  and  of  bis  Place  in  Contem- 
porary Culture."  The  handsome  volume 
Is  printed  for  the  Dunlap  Society  of  New 
York. 

This  biography  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly  for  the  research  shown,  for  the 
accuracy  displayed,  for  the  sound  and 
illuminative  criticism  and  for  the  skill  in 
picturing  the  condition  of  the  theatre 
and  the  public  taste  during  Dunlap's 
career  as  manager  and  playwright.  It  la 
not  our  purpose  now  to  follow  Dunlap's 
life  as  painter  and  theatre  manager,  or 
to  discuss  his  plays,  original  and  trans- 
lated, the  most  of  which  were  shelved 
long  ago.  Let  us  rather  quote  at  ran- 
dom from  this  entertaining  and  valuable 
volume  passages  that  throw  light  on  the 
American  theatres  of  former  years. 

First,  -let  us  see  bow  "society  items" 
Xvere  written  In  17S9,  the  year  of  Dun- 
lap's marriage  to  a  young  woman  whose 
brother-in-law  was  Timothy  D  wight, 
later  president  of  Yale. 

The  New  York  Daily  Gazette  of  Feb. 
J6.  1789,  contained  this  news  Item:  "On 


Douglas  built  a  new  theatre  In  John 
Street,  New  York.  Dunlap  also  began 
Jiis  career  here,  described  It:  "It  was 
principally  of  wood,  an  unsightly  ob- 
ject, painted  red.  *  •  *  It  was  about 
60  feet  back  from  the  street,  having  a 
covered  way  of  rough  wooden  material 
from  the  pavement  to  the  doors.  •  •  • 
Two  rows  of  boxes,  with  a  pit  and 
gallery,  could  accommodate  all  the 
play-going  people  of  that  time,  and 
yield  to  the  sharers  $800  when  full,  at 
the  usual  prices.  The  stage  was  of 
good  dimensions."  The  dressing-rooms 
and  green-room  were  In  an  adjacent 
shed. 

When  war  with  England  seemed  un- 
avoidable, Congress  recommended  that 
gaminy,  cock-fighting  and  play-aAing 
be  discouraged.  During  the  revolution 
thf-  Knslish  soldiers  were  the  only  actors. 
In  linston,  Burgoyne  was  at  the  head  of 
a  makeshift  playhouse  ;  in  Philadelphia 
"the  scene  painter  was  John  Andre. 
•{When  the  American  company  returned 
dr'1785  to  New  York,  pulpit  and  press 
«  :acked  it  on  moral  and  patriotic 
Ife  ounds.  "Indeed,  the  clergy  so  inflamed 
t  e  people  that  there  were  threats  of 
M  molishing  the  theatre." 
1  Vbout  1794  the  company  in  New  York, 
hw  s  a  permanent  group.  "It  was  at- 
TO'hed  to  some  theatre  which  it  consid- 
I*  sd  its  home  and  where  it  gave  per- 
BfiVmances  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
&t  other  times  it  visited  elsewhere  as  a 
irhele  or  in  sections.  The  manager  (or 
an  onagers,  in  case  of  partnership),  who 
■»hs  usually  an  actor,  was  not  the  hired 
ptrvant  of  a  body  of  owners  or  pro- 
meters,  but  was  the  ultimate  director 
and  dictator  of  affairs.  He  owned  or 
rented  the  house  and  its  equipment, 
chose  and  cast  -the  ?fays,  hired  the 
actors,  arranged  the  salaries,  and,  in 
general,   was    monarch   of  the  mimic 


dience.  A  riot  ensued,  which  resulted 
In  the  ejection  of  the  offenders;  but  re- 
turning later  with  a  number  of  sailors, 
they  assailed  the  doors  of  the  play- 
house until  the  city  watch  took  them 
into  custody.  This  fracas  resulted  in 
the  prohibition  of  Intoxicants  until  the 
end  of  the  first  piece." 

In  1797  Dunlap's  associate  Hodgkinson 
having  left  Boston,  Dunlap  set  out  for 
that  city  to  settle  matters.  He  crossed 
the  Connecticut  river  amid  ice;  at 
Shrewsbury  the  coach  lost  a  rear  wheel, 
"In  which  accident  the  chivalrous  Dun- 
lap had  the  felicity  of  supporting  miss 
polly  please,  the  landlord's  daughter." 
Arriving  In  Bosto,n  he  signed  more 
notes,  hobnobbed  with  the  Federals,  as- 
sociated with  Josiah  Quincy  and  Jede- 
diah  Morse,  read  Voltaire,  and  worked 
on  a  play  called  "Andre."  In  January 
he  moved  into  a  new  theatre  in  New 
York.  The  scenery  was  said  to  surpass 
anything  ever  seen  in  America.  The  ad- 
vertisements contained  Instructions, 
among  them  these: 

"The  offensive  practice  to  ladles,  and 
dangerous  one,  to  the  house,  of  smoking 
segars,  during  the  performance,  it  is 
hoped,  every  gentleman  will  consent  to 
an  absolute  prohibition  of. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  will  please  to 
direct  their  servants  to  set  down  with 
their  horses  heads  toward  the  New 
Brlth  Meeting,  and  take  up  with  their 
heads  towards  Broad  Way." 

The  doors  were  open  at  5.  The  cur- 
tain went  up — or  as  the  advertisement 
stated,  was  "drawn  up"  at  6:15. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  July  3, 
1803,  published  an  advertisement  of  "The 
Glory  of  Columbia— Her  Yeomanry,"  a 
patriotic  medley  for  July  i.  It  brought 
In  a  J1287  audience.  The  battle  scene, 
"A  View  of  Yorktown,  with  the  British 
lines  and  the  lines  of  the  besiegers." 
was  advertised:  "Nearer  the  audience 
are  the  advanced  battalions  of  the  be- 
sieged. Cannonading  commences  from 
the  Americans  upon  the  town,  which  Is 
returned.  Shells  thrown  into  the  town. 
Explosion  of  a  powder  r#igazino.  The 
French  troops  advance  towards  the  most 
distant  of  the  advancecf  batteries;  the 
battalion  begins  to  cannonade,  but  U 
carried  at  the  bayonet's  point.  (This  Is 
done  by  artificial  figures  in  perspective.) 
While  this  is  yet  doing,  the  nearest 
battalion  begins  to  cannonade,  and  the 
American  infantry  rushing  to  the 
charge,  they  attack  and  carry  it  with 
bayonet 
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less  patter— and  the  original  of  the  pic* 
ture  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by 
the  friendly  small  black  dog  Gyp.  Her  m°';° 
step  has  all  the  elasticity  of  youth.  T« 
associate  age  with  the  bright  eyes  and' 
alert,  intelligent  outlook  of  this  re- 
markable lady  would  seem  almost  an 
Impropriety. 

"  'The  only  thing  is  that  owing  to  Sir 
Georfe  Alexander's  unfortunate  illness. 
I  am  having  to  "star  all  by  myself," 
Miss  Ward  explained.  'The  position  con- 
sequently is  somewhat  unique.  It  must 
be  almost  the  only  play  in  which  the 
"tsar"  does  not  appear  in  the  last  act. 
The  tour  brings  back  many  memories 


of  my  early  career.  We  start  at  Liver- 
pool, then  passing  on  to  Manchester.  I 
shall  always  associate  Manchester  with 
my  first  success.  It  was  here,  in  1873, 
that  I  made  my  debut.  Curiously 
enough,  the  anniversary  of  my  first  per- 
formance will  occur  this  year  during 
the  very  week  when  I  am  playing  in  the 
same  town. 

"Bristol,  another  town  touched  during 
the  tour,  Is  associated  with  still  earlier 
memories.   Owing  to  the  fact  that  Miss 


completely  equlp'd  and  of  a  size  to  cor- 
respond in  perspective  with  the  ma- 
chinery Rnd  the  scenery.)  The  British 
are  seen  asking  quarter,  which.  Is 
given."  This  play  for  many  years  drew 
crowded  houses  on  national  holidays  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

It  wu  In  the  fall  of  1802  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  began  to  criticise  the  the- 
atre in  his  "Letters  of  Jonathan  Old- 
style,  Oent."  He  ridiculed  Hodgklnson's 
rant  and  breaBt-slapplng,  the  stiff  and 
lifeless  supers,  the  incongruous  mixture 
of  costumes  seen  in  one  play.  "While 
one  aotor  Is  strutting  about  the  stage  In 
the  cuirass  and  helmet  of  Alexander 
another,  dressed  up  in  a  gold-laced  coat 
and  bag-wig,  with  a  chapeau  de  bras 
under  his  arm,  is  taking  snuff  In  a  fash- 
Ion  of  one  or  two  centuries  back,  and 
perhaps  a  third  figure  in  Suwarrow 
boots,  in  the  tru  style  of  modern  buck- 
ism."  The  orchestra  played  the  same 
old  tunes.  The  occupants  of  the  boxes 
chattered  and  displayed  themselves  as 
much  as  possible.  "The  gallery  gods, 
who  were  watched  over  by  a  constable, 
compensated  for  the  lack  of  music  by 
their  Noah's-ark  tumult,  and  used  their 
surplus  gingerbread  and  apples  as  mis- 
siles." 

Dunlap  soon  found  that  the  audiences 
were  "not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  dis- 
pense with  diversions  of  a  physical 
kind.  Late  in  1802  a  marvellous  person 
was  advertised  to  stand  on  his  head  and 
revolve  from  60  to  100  times  a  minute, 
an  act  aptly  styled,  'The  Antipodean 
Whirligig.'  A  few  months  later  one 
Slgnor  Manpredl  charmed  the  audience 
by  performing  on  the  tight  rope  as  a 
prelude  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

When  Dunlap  published  in  1806  the 
first  volume  of  his  dramatic  works,  he 
wrote  a  stately  preface:  "Impressed 
with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  stage 
is  a  vehicle  by  which  moral  Instruction 
may  be.  with  much  effect,  conveyed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  it  has 
been  my  study,  while  writing  plays,  to 
make  Pleasure  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  Virtue.  With  these  views.  I  trust  I 
have  not  been  so  far  unsuccessful  that 
any  parent  need  hesitate  to  put  my 
volumes  In  the  hands  of  his  child,  or 
the  most  scrupulous  reader  fear  to  meet 
passages  that  would  wound  Decency, 
or  suffuse  the  cheek  of  Modesty  with 
a  blush." 

In  1836,  in  an  essay  on  art,  he  recom- 
mended to  men  of  wealth  who  tried  to 
run  academies  of  design  that  they  could 

better  serve  the  cause  by  purchasing  their  memory.  It  is  30  years  since  I  last 
foreign  masterpieces  and  establishing  toured,  yet  I  feel  sure  the  older  genera- 
museums.  It  should  be  remembered  that  j  tlon  remember  me.  And  they  will  be 
Dunlap,  In  1826,  was  chosen  treasurer  of  |  there  to  welcome  me  when  I  come 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  which  among  them  again.'  " 
came  out  of  the  New  York  Drawing1  Miss  Ward  told  the  reporter  that  she 
Association,  formed  the  year  before  "for  j  should  leave  her  portrait  by  Riviere  to 
the  purpose  of  promoting  native  art  and  the  nation.  She  also  said  that  it  was 
assisting  students."  beautiful— the  portrait,  not  her  purpose. 

Dr.  Coad  analyzes  in  an  entertaining |  The  reporter  was  deeply  moved:  "Out- 
manner  the  drama  of  sentiment,  with  j  side  the  wind  whistled  and  a  few  fitful 
,Kotzet>ue  the  leading  exponent  In  the 
dramatic  world  of  Dunlap's  time.  Dun- 
flap  translated  at  least  13  of  Kotzebue's 
[plays. 

The  volume  contains  lists  of  Dunlap's 
'plays,  original  and  translated,  with  dates 

of  first  performance  and  a  full  index. 
As  is  known  to  many,  Dunlap  was  an 

intimate    friend    of    Charles  Brockden 

Brown,  the  novelist.  He  wrote  Brown's 
[life,  which  was  published  at  Philadelphia 
\ln  1816,  in  London  in  1822.  We  have 
An  edition  of  Brown's  novels  published 
'by  S, 

A  memoir  of  Brown  serves  as  preface!    Not":    "The  world  owes  me  a  living. 
A  former  owner  of  these  volumes  wrote)  The    audience    applauded.      Alas,  the 
"Dunlap"   at   the  end   of  the  memoir.  ,  world  owes  no  one  a  living. 

which  is  dated  Philadelphia,  March  3,|   

Now,  in  1327  Dunlap  was  paint-j  TO  to  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 


address    signed^ S«fW"«„ea  t»  «™|  foundling  of  Argo* with  IF  purity" 
Ward  by  member*  JPP  the    Aristocrat*!  ton  ti  a        i„*tn'a*  *  , 

company  last  spring,  on  the  occasion  off  ft™  *  ,  *nchan Mn*  S,  mv  vn,en,Pha"'' 
her  80th  birthday.  On  the  wall  behlTM^*^t^^r"couM^V^^  ea,'a' 
hang  the  exquisite  and  famous  portrait  fCn"  wfth'a  * pi" tic  II  ^ 
painted  by  Hugh  Riviere.  *  •  •  A,!  {nat  wa  inspiring;  but  now"ragedv~ha«i 
rustle  of  silks,  followed  by  a  little  nolse-T    :  ?_':  ul  "~w  lIase<ly  has 


grown  commonplace,  and  the  laughter 

<"  the  legitimate  comedienne  Is  heard  no 


Perhaps  however,  as  Willi 
waterproof  says,  it  is  as  well  good 
things  should  pass;  but  they  always 
light  up  the  mature  hours  of  life  wlthi 
ahinlng  memories,  and  Ellen  Tree's  Ionl 
has  an  abiding  place  in  my  recollection 
Of  the  theatre  of  an  earlier  day  than|' 
[this,  before  custom  had  staled  its  In-' 
finite  variety. 

But  oh,  the  pity  of  it!  When  I  hadjj 
grown  to  manhood  my  Ellen  Tree  hadll 
vanished  and  in  her  shoes  was  a  stout! 
woman  playing  a  comparatively  minorU 
character  to  her  husband's  Louis  XI.  atF 


the  Boston  Treatre.  He  was  the  Stan 
then  and  she  only  a  little  spark  trailingC 
lafter  him  in  his  best  impersonations.? 
This  Kean  had  a  disagreeable,  nasalte 
voice— a  correct  artist,  but  he  had  notfl 
Inherited  the  inspirational  force  of  hislj 
[Awful  Dad,  whom  old  Bostonians,  be-1 
|fore  my  time,  rebuked  for  his  disdain  offl 
our  city  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

All  the  foregoing  reflections,  or  wha 
you  will,   was  attested   by  a  volu 
which    I    chanced    upon    in  one 


Ward's  father  was  the  resident  Amerl- .  t.^n£anc|£!D  °t Jhe  tf)Pu^.  Library  j 
can  consul,  her  girlhood  days  were  »l>^tme  ano^tt*  aShor  T  f  %  „  13  n  1U 
in  Bristol.  She  retains  vivid  memories]'  tlU°-  ''n"  lts  author'  La  Sa»e  <M 
of  the  excellently  managed  old  Bristoibell  Pickett,  the  widow  of  the  brave,  if 
Theatre  where  some  of  the  most  bril-f.mlstaken,  confederate  soldier,  Gen. 
liant  luminaries  of  the  stage  at  thaf  George  W.  Pickett.  After  the  fraternal 
time  were  trained.  Miss  Ward  recalls  conflict  Mrs.  Pickett  resided  for  a  time 
with  fervent  enthusiasm  her  early  apj  In  Richmond,  where  her  husband,  whom 
preclatlon  of  Irving's  work.  The  whol4.  she  always  called  "My  Seldier,"  became 
family  were  ardent  playgoers  long  be-la  life  insurance  agent,  not  finding  pros- 
fore  the  girl  Genevieve,  who  was  better  iperous  a  return  to  life  on  the  old  planta- 
known  in  her  own  particular  circle  for|tlon  which  Gen.  Butler  had  laid  waste, 
her  sweet  singing  at  that  time,  con-  In  the  southern  capital  Charlotte  Cush 


templated  the  stage  as  a  career.  The 
old  Bristol  Theatre  had  no  stalls,  and 
frequently  the  entire  line  of  boxes  at 


man  and  Mrs.  Pickett  became  warm 
friends,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion the  latter  referred  to  meeting  Ellen 


the  back  of  the  auditorium  would  be  en- (Tree  in  Canada  before  Gen.  Pickett  was 
gaged  by  her  father  and  his  friends.        paroled  by  his  old  friend  Gen.  Grant 


Would  you  consider  the  standard  of 
acting  then  superior  to  that  of  the 
present  time?'  Miss  Ward  was  asked 


"Oh,"  said  our  New  England  actress, 
"that  was  worth  losing  your  name  for!" 
In  Montreal  the  Picketts  had  assumed 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  pro-  the  name  of  Edwards— "The  very  fact 


fesslon  In  general,'  he  replied.  'I  cer 
talnly  think  actors  and  actresses  were 
better  trained  under  the  old  conditions. 
Acting,  too.  was  more  of  a  family  af- 
fair. The  young  people  practically  lived 
at  the  theatre,  and  learned  the  tech- 
nique of  the  stage  through  and  through 


that  she  could  not  keep  from  acting 
made  her  interesting.  Did  you  ever  see 
her  wipe  her  nose?" 

Mrs.  Pickett  never  had:  so  to  illus- 
trate Ellen  Tree's  manner  of  perform- 
ing that  duty  Miss  Cushman  drew  her 
handkerchief  from  her  pocket.    As  she 


Audiences  have  changed  very  little,  did  so  her  eyes,  opened  wide,  we  are 
during  the  last  half-century,'  she  con-  told,  glared  ominously  as  if  some  scene 
eluded.    'I  have  a  firm  belief  also  in  of  tragic  import  were  looming  uo  In 

the  middle  distance.    Her  form  was  taut  i 
as  for  a  fatal  spring.   The  handkerchief  | 
was  lifted  and  applied  to  each  nostril;  I 
while  the  face  was  stern  and  uncom- 
promising as  might  be  that  of  the  noble 
Roman  sentencing  his  son  to  death  for 
breaking  the  law.     The   handkerchief  t 
was  returned  to  the  pocket  In  a  similar, 
dramatic  manner. 

"The  blood  of  all  the  Caesars  was  on! 
that    handkerchief    when    it    was  put 
raindrops    hurled    themselves    agalnstl  ?™Y-     Charlotte  said  .    She  continued  j 
the  pane.    'It  is  a  boisterous  day,'  re-I  Ellen  Tree  cou,ld  not  helD  acting'  m 
marked  Miss  Ward,  as  she  bid  good-byi*'as  ner  ,na^ure-  .  .    ...    .„    ,       „  „,j 

There  seemed  an  almost  uncanny  con-  .  *  *m  afraid  that  in  this  illustration  of 
nectton  between  her  last  remarks.    The M1"  tragediennes  peculiarities 

picture  and  the  woman-the  woman  and]  Charlotte  Cushman  was  a  bit  extrava- 
her  work!  Boisterous  days  have  leftl*ant-  she  always  overacted  in  comedy, j 
her  energy  serenely  unimpaired.  The  a|*d  the  'V1""9"1  saJ  rl  --  j  tL^M 
coming  tour  will  be  yet  another  achieve- 1  Simpson  in  'Simpson  &  Co.  I  thought 
ment  to  her  credit.  Long  may  she  liveb»he.  Pu5.  ?n..thl  ™:°jJj}_t?l™™L^ 
to  show  us  more!" 


1  suggested  the  house-painter's  brush  and 


It  seems  only  a  few  years  ago  that 


not  that  of  the  artist. 
Ellen  Tree,   or  Mrs.   Kean,  had,  not 


In  a  public  room  of 
my  father's  inn,  the 
first  time  that  I  def- 
initely remember,  was 


5  portraits  In   New  York  and   else-i  „         .  . 
lere,  working  on  his  "Calvary,"  and|  Memories  01 
hlbiting  his  pictures,  "Christ  Reject-'      Some  Great 
."  "The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  and  an 
itation  of  West's  "Death  on  the  Pale  j  Players 

>rse.  '    He  also  in  that  year  brought  (.  elevated  position  that  I 

t  at  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York,  a  .  ,  •  _„  M  iM 

use  to  look  upon  with  admiring  Infantile 

eyes.  After  persistent  Juvenile  ques- 
tioning, I  was  informed  that  it  repre- 
sented Ellen  Tree,  but  no  further  In- 
formation was  imparted  concerning  the 
personality  of  the  object  of  my  adora- 
iltters  were  readily  obtained  at  Jla  a|.'tion.  So  I  went  about  for  some  time 
ture,  and  soon  Dunlap  was  able  to  I  longer,   holding   a   mystery   under  my 


._  we  heard  Miss  Ward  exclaim  pass  ion-  ^  -  -    somethj      of  the  air  and  speechr 
G.  Goodrich  in  Boston   (1827).  ately  as_the  "heroine of  "Forget  Me  |of  a  q*een  ,„  cvery  day  j,fe. 

Going  into  Prince's  dry  goods  shop  in! 
Richmond,  the  actress,  according  to: 
Mrs.  Pickett,  said: 
"Have  ye  any  prints?" 
"N-n-no,"  stammered  the  gallant  but 
startled  Virginian  she  addressed;  "I— I'm 
sorry." 

One  of  the  other  attendants  came  to 
his  assistance  with  the  information  that 
the  lady  meant  calicoes,  at  the  same 
time  taking  down  some  pieces  from  the 
shelf.  The  customer  examined  them, 
we  are  informed,  with  tragic  significance 
and  looked  up  with  fathomless  depths 
of  emotion,  inquiring  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense feeling,  dwelling  with  dramatic 
force  on  each  word: 
"Said  ve  that  they  would  wash?" 
"N-n-no,  ma-am,"  replied  the  terrified 
clerk.    "I  d-d-dtd  not,  ma-am!" 

To  return  to  Miss  Cushman.   She  toldl 
Mrs.  Pickett  that  of  all  the  parts  she! 
had  played  herself  she  enjoyed  most 
that  of  Romeo  when  she  acted  it  with 
her  sister  Susan  as  Juliet.    I  am  conft-( 
dent,  however,  that  the  enjoyment  waf] 
not  imparted  to  all  the  spectators.  Mis 
Cushman's  love-sick  youth  of  Veron 
was  neither  man  nor  woman,  and  th 
daughter  of  the  Capulets  must  have  bee 
decidedly   tame,  for  Susan  Cushman 
who  was  as  pretty  as  her  sister  was  tht 
reverse,  was  nothing  more  than  'what  is! 
called  on  the  stage  a  "walking  lady." 
The  last  time   I  saw  Charlotte  play 
Romeo  was  In  the  early  sixties,  and  then) 
she  was  no  longer  young  anJ  old  enough 


/Islon  of  Fitzball's  "Flying  Dutch- 
lan."  Did  he  write  this  memoir  or  did 
3me  one  take  the  material  from  Dun- 
ip's  life  of  Brown? 

In  ISOo  Dunlap,  painting  miniatures,  ar- 
i'ed  in  Boston  with  $6  in  his  pocket. 


lend  money  home  for  the  support  of  his 
'amlly.  His  relations  with  his  fellow- 
irtists  were  very  pleasant.  The  ac- 
quaintance with  Gilbert  Stuart,  begun 
►  ears  before  in  lx>ndon,  was  renewed; 
ind  Malbone,  seeing  his  deficiency  In 
Miniature  work,  Instructed  him  in  the 
method  of  preparing  ivories  for  the  re- 
:eption  of  paint,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  improve  his  pictures."  Edward  Mal- 
bone was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
In  the  Incomplete  list  of  Dunlap's  minla- 
:ures  and  paintings  extant  there  is  no 
nentlon  of  a  miniature  or  oil  portrait 
low  owned  in  Boston.  The  Worcester 
Vrt  Museum  possesses  a  "Portrait  of  a 
L.ady"  and  a  portrait  of  George  Spald- 


young  breast-bone  that  I  Imagined  from 
her  name,  might  be  one  of  the  fairies  of 
the  wood  in  which  I  Implicitly  believed 
when  all  the  unseen  world  was  a  won- 
derland that  1  thought  existed  but  could 
not  see.  I  thus  carried  this  name  around 
in  my  immature  mind  until  one  of  the 
help  in  the  old-fashioned  hostelry,  to 
whom  I  was  especially  devoted,  asked: 
"How  would  you  like,  my  boy,  to  go  and 
see  Ellen  Tree?" 

This  presented  a  prospect  of  a  realiza- 
tion of  my  dreams  that  fulfilled  my 
fondest  anticipations.  I  quickly  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  implied,  and  that 
night,  with  parental  sanction,  saw  me 
at   the   old,    old    Howard  Athenaeum, 

which  was  remodeled  for  dramatic  pur-  to  be  my  mother.  I  never  saw  Susan 
poses  from  the  Millerite  Tabernacle  act,  for  she  did  not  return  professionally 
within  whose  walls  the  immediate!  with  her  sister  from  England  in  1849, i 
destruction  of  the  world  had  been  where,  I  believe,  she  was  happily  mar-j 
positively  proclaimed.  Well,  there  1  was  Lried,  though  some  players  were  unkind 
on  the  spot  where  1  was  born  in  a|  \enough  to  say  that  she  was  of  a  de- 
house  that  had  preceded  i  temple  and|  jeldedly  shrewish  disposition, 
•playhouse,  looking  at  Ellen  Tree  as  Ion],    But  Charlotte  was  incomparable,  to 


Miss  Genevieve  Ward,  about  to  make 
long  tour  through  the  English  prov- 
ices.  was  visited  by  a.  London  reporter, 
(e  began  with  a  description  of  her 
rawing  room.  "From  the  carved 
uplds  on  the  walls  to  furniture  and 

angings  there  was  an  Intimate  person-  tin  Justice  Talfourd's  classic  drama  of  ll  my  way  of  thinking,  as  Katherlne  of 
lity  In  every  trifle.  Scattered  in  thei  the  same  title.  I  did  not  know  then  |  Arragon,  and  her  sturdy  if  somewhat 
ay  disorder  of  packing,  on  tables  and  that  she  had  become  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  bullying  Laidy  Macbeth  was  always 
lairs  and  every  available  space,  stood  the  wife  of  the  reputable  son  of  a  dis-  thrilling.  Of  her  comedy  impersona- 
tetches,  photographs,  paintings— links  i  reputable  dramatic  genius,  for  I  was  Hons,  Beatrice  In  "Much  Ado  About, 
ith  the  glorious  theHtrio:il  past.  Promi- 1  too  young  to  consult  the  program.    She   Nothing"  pleased  me  the  most.    It  had 

.  .  ,  i  was  only  Ellen  Tree  to  me.  a  vision  of   a  great  deal  of  almost  masculine  dash 
ellght.    Ah.  she  was  the  n   lithe  and  I  and  a^Lrjt,  especially  li 


tlon.  "Kill  Claudlo."    M"g  Me1 
made  her  own.  not  through  her 
fulness  to  Walter  Scott,  but  through  her| 

own  Idea  of  a  doting  gipsy  queen,  a 
magnificent  human  ruin  with  an  orl-[ 
ental  plcturesqueness  of  gesture,  atti-j 
tude  and  enunciation.  Her  Nancy  Sykesj 
was  a  veritable  outcast  of  the  streetaf 
with  a  warm,  sympathetic,  human  heart! 
beneath  all  her  sordid  degradation. 
Our  great  actress  of  Pilgrim  ancestry, 

(  who  came  to  the  dramatic  stage  through 
disaster  and  necessity  and  made  a  name 
for  herself  by  her  energy  and  determl- 

,  nation,  had  more  than  a  Yankee  thrlftl- 
ness  and  shrewdness  In  her  manage-! 

'  ment  of  monetary  affairs,  and,  Indeed,  she  [ 
was  not  ashamed  of  it.  She  could  always 
give  plausible  reason  for  her  economical 
devices,  and  the  late  W.  T.  W.  Ball  was 
wont  to  relate  that  he  exchanged  at 
her  request  two  bronze  statues  that 
were  presented  her  at  her  farowrll  of 
the  stage  at  the  old  Globe  Tht»»~e  for 
coin  fresh  from  the  mart  where  the  poet 
tells  us  nothing  breeds  but  gold.  She 
did  not  want  the  gifts,  she  said,  be- 
cause she  had  duplicates  of  them  In  her 
villa  at  Newport.  But  she  could  be  a 
charming  companion  when  her  pocket 
was  securely  fastened.  She  had  tasted 
poverty  and  knew  how  to  get  the  odd 
roll  in  the  baker's  dozen.  I  wish  we  all 
did  at  the  present  time  when  the  old ' 
C-cent  loaf  masquerades  as  the  10-cent[ 
one  of  less  strenuous  days. 

Joseph  Jefferson  was  of  another  kind! 
He  came  of  a  race  of  players  and  she  I 
was  the  first  of  her  line  to  tread  the 
boards  and  was  a  rara  avis  among  those 
who  are  usually  too  prodigally  inclined. 
Mrs.  Pickett  says  of  him  that  on  hi* 
return  to  Richmond,  after  peace  was 

I  declared,  he  found  that  his  old  friend! 

;  Mr.  Caskie,  who  had  helped  him  to  a| 
foothold  on  life,  had  lost  his  fortunef 

\  In  the  war  and  was  even  in  greater 
need  than  the  unknown  boy  player  had 
been.  "The  great  comedian  was  not 
one  to  forget  a  kindness.  'Let's  give 
him  a  benefit,'  he  said  to  My  Soldier. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Joe  Jefferson 
that  he  never  said  'I  will  do  thus  and 
so.'  He  said.  'Let's  do  It'  as  if  the  pro- 
ject depended  on  the  one  to  whom  he 
was  talking  rather  than  on  his  own 
ability.   The  benefit  was  given  and  the 

|  man  of  fallen  fortunes  had  reason  to 

i  be  glad  that  in  the  days  of  the  full 

i  larder  he  had  cast  his  bread  upon  the 

!  waters." 

To  conclude  this  somewhat  rambling 
j  discourse,  may  I  not  recall  that  Ellen 
j  Tree,  or  Mrs.  Kean  If  you  like  that 
name  better,  had  a  great  forerunner  as  a 
tragic  matron  off  the  stage  in  the  great 
Sarah  SIddons,  who  used  blank  verse  in 
her  ordinary  conversation. 

And  was  not  her  niece,  once  famous 
as  Fannie  Kemble,  a  fullblown  matron 
by  the  name  of  Butler  when  I  heard  her 
read  "Henry  V."  to  a  fashionable  audi- 
ence at  the  Melonaon,  on  the  very 
ground  where  she  had  set  the  Boston 
young  bloods  wild  with  her  Juliet  at  the 
old  Tremont  Theatre,  preliminary  to 
'  their  toasting  her  in  many  a  sparkling 
bumper  at  the  Tremont  House  across 
the  way,  where  she  slumbered  peacefully 
In  anticipation  of  her  horseback  ride 
across  the  mllldam  on  the  following  day, 
as  a  buxum  young  English  maiden. 
Dorchester  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


Notes  About  the  "Bllleted,"anew 
_,    .         comedy    by  Miss 
Stage,    MUSIC       F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

and  Musicians  and  capt.  h.  m. 

Harwood,  was  produced  at  the  Royalty, 
London,  on  Aug.  22.  "There  Is  nothing 
very  startling  about  it  until  the  finish, 
when  the  light  suddenly  goes  out  on  the 
stage  (thanks  to  an  unpaid  electricity 
bill),  and  the  play  ends  with  two  couples 
sorting  themselves  in  the  dark,  as  in  the 
last  act  of  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro.' 
The  comedy  is  a  little  thin  here  and 
there;  there  are  repetitions  and  pro- 
longations, some  jokes  that  are  a  little 
too  venerable  even  for  quotation,  and 
Miss  Jesse  does  not  seem  always  to  re- 
alize that  something  new  should  be  hap- 
pening all  the  time.  Still,  it  is  most 
brightly  written,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  delightful  little  touches  of  charac- 
ter. The  story  is  just  the  familiar  ar- 
rangement of  a  separated  husband,  who 
has  changed  his  name  and  become  an 
adjutant,  being  billeted  on  his  own  wife 
In  her  village  retreat,  where  his  colonel 
had  been  a  distinctly  appreciative  guest 
The  husband  and  wife  make  it  up,  the 
affair  being  just  lightly  complicated  by 
the  lady  pretending — after  the  'Impor- 
,  ance-of-Belng- Earnest'  tradition — to  re- 
|  celve  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  her 
'  supposedly-absent  lord  is  dead.  Perhaps 
I  the  best  thing  in  the  whole  play  is  the 
'  entirely  charming  character  of  a  young 
j  friend  of  the  wife's — a  frank,  lively,  sen- 
I  Bible,  but  as  yet  undisillusioned,  ingenue, 
who  finally  pairs  off  with  the  colonel, 
and  is  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Stella 
Jesse,  sister  of  the  authoress.'^ 

A  new  play  by  Arnold  Berihett,  "In 
tlnet,"  described  as  "A  study  In  th 
irtistic  temperament,"  will  be  pro- 
duced this  season  by  John  D.  Williams 
The  scenes  are  in  London  and  ParJs' 
"In  writing  It.  it  is  said,  the  author  de- 
parted from  his  usual  style." 

Frank  Plxley  and  Gustave  Luders  will 
turn  the  comedy  "A  Full  House"  into 
a  musical  play. 

The  London  Times  of  Aug.  28  sata 
apropos  of  a  Promenade  concert: 
"About  Wagner  there  are  two  things  to 
be  said.  The  first  is  that  when  you 
think  you  know  it  you  are  only  Justl 
beginning  to  learn  something  about  it.  ^ 
It  is  as  amazing  as  Bach  in  its  Intri- 
cacy   and  as  appealing  as  Mozart  In 


)  be  played  much  better  than      Of   K.  Me.  Howard  s  new  novel 
it  night     •   •   *   Mme.  Stralla  Gay  Life,"  th.-  Pall  Mull  Ga*ette 
(beth's  Greeting'  as  well  as  it  that  tho  chapters  will  give  OA-  i 


Is   permitted   to   tho  human    voice  to 
sing  that  unvocal  episode." 

W.  C  Courtney's  "Slmaetha,"  a  mini- 
ature tragedy  on  classical  lines,  was 
produced  at  the  London  Coliseum  on 
Aug.  27.  The  action  Is  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, B.  C.  Syracuse  is  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  Just  outside  the  city,  Si- 
maetha,  thought  to  be  a  sorceress, 
awaits  Delphis,  her  lover  and  an  officer 
lh  the  enemy's  camp.  He  had  seen  her 
only  once  during  the  last  20  days.  She 

sends  her  maid  Thestylls  with  a  letter  ^^"Zrecn  for  a*  cor^o7ationV"wSioh 
to  him.  bidding  him  come.  The  maid,  in  |she  ,    Qne  Qf  the       ,VB  owners 
love  with  Delphis,  and  Jealous,  betrays 
her  mistress  to  her  own  people,  so  that 
Delphis  may  be  captured.  "The  meeting 


tho  flattering  impression  that 
nothing  to  learn  about  the  theatre  and 
its  ways.  "Tilly's  experiences  wrth  the 
tour  of  'The  Stricken  Home'  are  well 
told,  and  there  are  some  good  touches 
where  she  and  her  friends  of  the  pro- 
vincial repertory  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  fashionable  wing  of 
the  profession.  At  that  point  Mr.  How- 
ard does  escape  from  the  preconceived 
and  give  us  strokes  of  genuine  observa- 
tion and  satire." 
Margaret  Mayo  will  devote  all  her  time 


jof  the  lovers,  a  scene  of  rare  beauty  and 
passionate  fervor,  is  interrupted  by  the 
appearance  of  three  Syracusan  soldiers, 
intent  on  making  Delphis  their  prisoner. 
[A  fierce  fight  is  promptly  engaged.  But 
.Slmaetha  knows  of  a  better  way  Out. 
At  her  invocation  a  devastating  fire 
springs  out  of  the  ground,  encircling 
the  lovers  in  its  flames,  and,  as  it 
slowly  dies  down,  leaves  not  a  trace  be- 
hind." Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  "car- 
ried the  play  shoulder-high  to  success 
by  her  splendid  declamatory  force  and 
the  emotional  intensity  with  which  she 
Invested  every  phase  of  a  cleverly  di- 
versified character." 
A  one  act  comedy.  "The  Coiner."  by 
ernard  Duffy,  was  performed  by  the 
Irish  Players  at  the  London  Coliseum, 
Aug.  27.  "It  is  a  delightful  little  folk- 
comedy,  showing  how  a  peasant's  wife 
got  the  better  of  a  traveling  tinker  (Mr. 
Fred  O'Donovan),  who  would  be  selling 
•the  way  to  coin  money.'  " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of 
'Hackett's  new  play,  "The  Invisible  Foe" 
!(The  Savoy,  London,  Aug.  23):  "It  looks 
very  much  as  if,  after  the  production  of 
'The  Barton  Mystery,'  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
had    said    to    its   author,    'Look  here, 


The  repertoire  of  the  Portmanteau  The- 
atre will  be  increased  this  season.  The 
acquisitions  are  Dunsany's  "The  Laugh- 
ter of  the  Gods,"  "Alexander,"  Cale 
Young  Rice's  "A  Night  in  Avignon," 
Padralc  Colum's  "Mogu,  the  Wanderer," 
Frank  Tuttle's  "Cesare  Borgia,"  Alice 
Brown's  "The  Golden  Ball,"  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  "The  Sire  de  Male- 
troit's  Door"  and  "Admiral  Guinea," 
Thomas  J.  Kelly's  "The  Son  of  Isls,"  F. 
R.  Osborn's  "The  God-Maker,"  and  an 
adaptation  for  the  stage  of  Don  Mar- 
quir's  "Hermione"  stories.  Mr.  Walker 
will  also  offer  dramatic  arrangements 
of  "The  Book  of  Job"  and  "The  Songs, 
of  Solomon." 

The  Negro  Players  will  give  perfor- 
mances this  season  of  Ridgeley  Tor- 
rance's "Rider  of  Dreams,"  "Granny' 
Maumee"  and  a  play  with  music  by  J. 
Rosamond  JohnsonJ___^ - 
'"Oh  Justine,"  with  book  and  lyrics  by 
Philip  Bartholmae,  will  be  produced  In 
New  York  next  month. 

Lucile  Watson  will  play  in  "As  Others 
See  Us";  Julia  Dean  in  "On  with  the 
Dance";  Hilda  Spong  in  "Under  Pres- 
sure"; De  Wolf  Hopper  will  go  on  tour 
with  "The  Passing  Show  of  1917." 

Herman  Darewskl,  composer  and  pub- 
lisher of  London,  is  completing  a  patent 
Ipiano  keyboard,   based  on  the  Braille 


Hackett.  the  people  seem  to  be  quite ,  system,  for  the' use  of  the  blind,  espe- 
tlckled  with  these  spiritual  problems ,-claIly  bllnded  soldlers  and  sailors' 


but  they're  afraid  you  are  codding.  Cut 
out  the  spoof  and  give  it  them  straight.' 
This,  anyhow,  is  in  effect  what  Mr. 
Hackett  has  done  in  his  new  play".  It 
is  just  the  simplest,  straightest  possible 
presentation  in  dramatic  form  of  the 
old,  old  question.  Do  the  dead  return? 
Can  they  communicate  with  the  living? 
Mr.  Hackett  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
it.  This  is  not  his  business  as  a  dramat- 
ist. He  Just  presents  it  vividly  and 
dramatically,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  us. 
Wise  man!    He  asks  us  to  imagine  an 


A  musical  version  of  "Mansieur  Beau- 
caire"  will  be  produced  in  London  this 
fall. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  publish 
the  book  first  and  then  to  produce  the 
play  in  cases  where  the  same  subject 
served  for  both.  In  some  recent  in- 
stances, however,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed. The  story  of  "The  Lyons  Mail." 
as  told  by  May  Wynne,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Jarrold  &  Sons,  and  John 
Murray  has  just  issued  "Fishpingle;  A 


elderly  shipowner,  who  dies  immedi-  ^oma"ccv,  °V  t  Countr/side.''  which, 
I  ately  after  discovering  that  he  had  | "  "eed  hardl£  J?,e  ?*ated'  is  tne  story 
been  grossly  unjust  to  his  younger  °'  **.  A-  ^c^el\l  Haymarket  comedy, 
nephew  In  charging  him  with  embezzle-  Quinneys  by  the  same  author,  was, 
ment.  The  real  culprit,  he  had  found,  1°"  the  other  hand,  presented  to  the 
was  the  elder  nephew,  who  had  written  lpublIC  "rst  as  a  Dook  and  then  as  a 
a  full  confession.  This  confession  the  !P'a-v-  Some  critics  assumed  that  the 
old  man  slipped  into  a  copy  of  'David  jcomedy  was  dramatized  from  the  novel. 
Copperfield'  he  had  been  reading  just  IJfut'  says  Mr-  Vachell,  they  happen  to 
before  he  died.  The  point  of  the  play  jbe  wrong.  With  "Fishpingle"  the  con- 
!is  that  the  shipowner's  daughter  is.  after  ;alt,°n?  are  reversed,  the  play  having 
I  the  old  man's  death,  irresistibly  in-  preceded  the  novel.-The  Stage, 
spired  to  search  both  the  room  and  the1   ,Whitford    Kane    is  writing  an  Irian 


actual  book,  which  had  been  put  back  in 
Ithe  shelf.    Here,  of  course,  the  elder 
nephew's  written  confession  lay.  though 
the  daughter  had  no  suspicion  at  the 
itlme    even    of    his    guilt.     Was  she 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  her  father, 
anxious  to  set  right  a  wrong  done  in  I 
his    life?     An   exceedingly  interesting] 
subject   for  discussion,   though,   to  be  r 
sure,  we  cannot  pretend  to  know  much 
more  about  it  than  we  did  in  the  days 
when    Shakespeare   rather   anticipated  J 
Wr.  Hackett  with  a  little  play  called  1 
'Hamlet.'      And     they    had  different 
Houbts  then!    Absolutely  simple  as  it  is 
(—with  only  one  limelit  moment,  when 
pir.  H.  B.  Irving  as  the  elder  nephew  1 
jyields  to  the  obvious  temptation  of  re-  i 
balling  'The  Bells'  as  he  finds  himself 
alone  in  the  room  with  'the  invisible 
toe'— the  play  is  exactly  fitted  to  its 
»wn  purpose.    It  Is  just  thrillkig  enough 
to   call   attention   to   its   subject,  but? 
[more,  has  some  pleasant  talk  from  a 
genial  doctor  and  others  by  way  of  en-  I 
tertainment,  and  there  you  are!  Mr. 
Irving  has,  to  be  sure,  no  chance  of 
being  more  than  a  discreet  villain— the 
'question  of  the  play'  is  the  important  , 
thing.    Miss  Fay  Compton   is  peculiarly  I 
beautiful  and  tender  and  appealing  as«| 
the  daughter." 

Mr.  d'Avino  and  his  band,  who  gaveg 
concerts  at  Saratoga  Springs  last! 
month,  were  warmly  appreciated  by  the  '■; 
public  and  the  press.  One  of  the  local 
newspapers  remarked:  "He  studies  the  !j 
musical  taste  of  Saratoga,  and  it  is  fiat- 1 
terlng  that  he  has  not  deemed  it  neces-  I 
sary  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  program 
with  which  he  started  his  season." 

An  allegation  by  Dr.  Lyttelton  that  I 
the  Puritans  attempted  to  destroy  I 
music  is  denied  in  a  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don  Times  by  Percy  A.  Scholes,  editor ,, 
of  the  Music  Student.  It  is  lamentable,  J 
he  says,  that  such  statements  should  ! 
still  be  put  forth.  The  days  immediately 
following  the  Puritan  Reformation  were  { 
those  In  which  England  led  the  world  * 
in  music,  being  famous  for  her  com 


play  for  the  Celtic  Players  to  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York  this  season. 

Elizabeth  Patterson  has  been  en- 
gaged by  the  Washington  Square 
Players. 

Iden  Payne  will  direct  the  repertoire 
for  Ethel  Barrymore. 

Lillian  Trimble  Bradley  has  written 
a  satirical  comedy.  "As  Others  See  Us," 
which  is  now  in  rehearsal  with  Eman- 
uel Reicher  and  Lucile  Watson  in  the 
leading  roles. 

"The  Judge  of  Zalamea,"  Calderon's 
play,  to  be  used  by  Leo  Ditrichstein  this 
season  was  seen  in  New  York  many 
years  ago  and  in  German,  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre. 


deep  dlsgrflBT^o  ua.  The 

1  position  of  ShaJBpenre  on  the 

English  stage  Is  a  national  reproach. 
Shall  we  redeem  Europe  from  the  Gor- 
inans,  and  shall  we  leave  Shakespeare 
unransomed  In  their  hands,  the  solitary 
trophy  that  they  have  won  from  us? 
Tho  question  is  cloBely  connected  with 
the  poverty  and  impotence  of  our  mod- 
ern national  drama.  Indeed,  the  two 
questions  are  at  bottom  the  samo.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  grim  self-congratulation 
to  English  dramatists  that  not  one  of 
Ms  Is  nearly  as  unpopular  as  Shake- 
speare. 

"We  have  other  business  on  hand  for 
the  next  few  months.  But  in  the  vast 
reconstruction  of  our  national  life  which 
will  follow  the  war,  the  question  of 
Shakespearean  representation  through- 
lout  tho  empire,  and  the  linked  question 
pf  our  modern  national  drama,  as  an  intel- 
lectual recreation,  as  a  means  of  gaining 
[wise  pleasure  and  much  amusing  infor- 
mation about  the  supreme  science  of  liv- 
ing— these  two  questions  will  not  be  the 
least  important  of  the  many  that  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  solve." 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  from  Robert 
F.  Farquhar  was  published  in  the  Times: 
"Many  of  us  regret,  as  does  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  in  his  letter  to  the  Times, 
that  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  dra- 
matic authors,  is  now  so  little  appreciat- 
ed by  the  British  playgoer.  This  lack  of 
ippreciation  is  prevalent  in  many  other 
fields  of  art,  and  is  probably  caused  (1) 
Dy  mental  fatigue  resulting  from  a  con- 
stant endeavor  to  master  subtle  re- 
jhuirements  of  scientitic  training,  always 
Ipecoming  more  complicated,  as  applied 
jjto  professional  duties;  and  (2)  to  the  in- 
Jereased  anxiety  such  duties  involve. 
(Promptness  arid  extreme  accuracy  being 
[always  demanded  increases  the  strain. 
Matthew  Arnold  told  me  that  after  a 
long  bout  of  mental'  'struggling'  he  al- 
ways tried  'not  to  think.'  Nowadays  the 
Imind  is  often  more  overworked  than 
he  body,  and  it  may  be  that  Shake- 
peare's  admirable  dramas  require  too 
Imuch  thoughtful  attention  from  the 
ired  brain  struggle!'.  But  among  the 
Iwage-earnlng  population  there  are  mill- 
ions of  intelligent  people  not  over-fa- 
jllgued  by  mental  work.  Some  25  years 
go,  while  spending  a  winter  at  Black- 
ool,  I  met  Wilson  Barrett,  who  was  de- 
lighting crowded  audiences  with  'Ham- 
let,' 'Othello'  and  other  Shakespeare^ 
dramas  every  night  but  one,  the  excep- 
tion being  'Ben-my-Chree,'  an  adaptation 
from  Hall  Caine's  novel,  'The  Deem- 
ster.' Barrett's  program  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  a  great  industrial  city 
was,  as  he  said,  'Shakespeare  every 
night.'  Trivial  topics,  illuminated  by 
plenty  of  witty  dialogue  and  comical 
situations,  are  less  venturesome  than  the 
serious  ones  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  be  presented  on  the  stage,  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  managers  of  theatres 
with  noble  inspirations  run  great  risk 
of  loss  if  a  big  production  costing  much 
money  fails  to  attract  big  audiences. 
Then  there  is  the  strange  persistence  of 
vogues,  often  very  silly,  that  dominate 
silly  people.  Such  vogues  have  to  be 
recognized,  however  much  they  may  be 
disapproved."  , ..  ,,»,^sijgi«siMsJsMSJgJE* 
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Shakespeare 
Neglected  in 


Henry  Arthur- 
Jones,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Lon- 
-English  Theatres  don  Times,  re- 
gretted that  the  Germans  are  more  alive 
than  the  English  to  the  importance  of 
Shakespearean  performances.  He  wrote 
as  follows: 

"Three  days  before  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
died,  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
long  spell  of  activity  betore  him,  I 
talked  with  him  upon  the  future  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  British  stage.  I 
urged  upon  him  that  our  realistic  pic- 
torial representation  of  Shakespeare, 
with  its  elaborate  and  often  irrelevant 
trappings  and  scenery,  is  evidently  out- 
worn, and  that  if  Shakespeare  is  ever 
again  to  be  worthily  popular  in  the  Eng-  ' 
lish  theatre  we  must  employ  a  new  and 
simple  convention,  and  must  found  our 
appeal  to  the  public  on  the  efforts  of  a 
body  of  actors  trained  in  the  accom- 
plished delivery  of  Shakespeare's  musi- 
cal verse — an  art  that  today  is  virtually 
extinct.  Tree  seemed  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suggestion,  and  I  left  him 
hoping  that  some  of  his  inexhaustible 
energy  might  be  given  to  the  production 
of  Shakespeare  on  these  lines.  This 
work,  which  perhaps  Tree  might  have 
posers  of  madrigals,  church  music,  and  Raided,  must  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 


(especially)    keyboard   music.     And   at  I  the  times  permit,  if  Shakespeare  is  to  be 
the  period  when  the  severest  Puritanism  I  rescued  from  the  general  neglect  and 
was  triumphant,  the  names  of  Crom-  F 
well,    Milton,    and    Bunyan    (all    keen  J 
music  loveutfrasre  sufficient  to  show  that  * 


there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween Puritanism  and  a  dislike  of 
music.  A  vast  amount  of  music  was 
published  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  as  an  examination  of 
the  British  Museum  catalogue  would 
show,  and  there  was  daily  opera  in 
London  during  the  later  years  of  Crom- 
u  oil's  power.    The  Puritans  objected  to 


Mr.  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  in 
the  North  American  Review,  makes 
the  charge  against  Flaubert  that  his 
novels  translate  badly  into  English. 
The  charge  might  as  well  be  brought 
against  Dickens  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  translate  "Pickwick"  or 
the  conversations  of  Mr.  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  into 
French.  The  two  novelists  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles,  yet  with  one 
as  with  the  other,  the  manner  is 
more  important  than  the  matter. 

The  reproach  brought  by  Mr. 
Wright  against  a  master  of  French 
prose  leads  one  to  consider  the  char- 
acteristics of  satisfactory  transla- 
tion. Over  one  hundred  years  ago 
Alexander  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhou- 
selee,  laid  down  rules  in  his  "Essay 
on  the  Principles  of  Translation," 
an  essay,  which,  reprinted  in  cheap 
form  a  few  years  ago,  is  still  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  understood  literary 
Btyle.  Tytler's  rules,  condensed, 
were  these:  a  complete  transcripts>f 
the  ideas  of  the  original  should  be 
given;  the  style  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing should  be  of  the  same  character 
with  that  of  the  original;  the  trans- 
lation should  have  the  ease  of  orig- 
inal composition. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  say 
that  perfect  translation  should  con- 


!  and  was  delightfully  exuberant!  He 
treated  Suetonius  in  like  manner, 
and  yet  one  would  swear  that  if 
Suetonius  had  written  in  English,  he 
would  have  used  Philemon  Holland's 
'pen.  For  translations  of  this  ex- 
cellent nature,  one  must  go  back  to 
I  the  worthies  who  are  included  in  the 
I  Tudor  Series:  North  repeating  In, 
|English  what  Plutarch  had  written; 
lUrquhart  laughing  and  bitter  with 
(Rabelais;  Adlington  telling  the  won- 
drome  tale  of  the  Golden  Ass;  and 
lota»r  Englishmen  whose  names  are 
|less  familiar. 

The  Italian  proverb  declared  long 
■go  that  the  translator  iu  a  traitor. , 
pHay  not  this  be  true  in  diplomacy 
and  war,  although  the  translator  be 
painfully    conscientious?   There  is' 
the  recent  example  of  the  dispute  j, 
Jover  the  German  word  "Kadaver."  , 
The  English,  insisting  that  it  applied 
only  to  corpses  of  human  beings,  told 
a  grisly  tale  of  dead  soldiers  turned 
into  domestic  uses.    The  Germans 
(answered  by  saying  that  "Kadaver"' 
Was  the  word  for  the  carcass  of  aay| 
dead  animal.    The  simplest  words 
are  often  the  most  baffling.  Thus 
ithe  French  word  "esprit"  is  a  stumb- 
|ling  block  to  many;   "spirituel"  is$ 
hnother  word  translated  often  with 
(ludicrous  result.  Then  there  is  the' 
peculiar,    tropical,    fantastical  em- 
jployment  of  words  that  apparently 
|are  simple.    The  ideal  translator  ii= 
(much  more  than  a  literary  hack  con- 
[yersant  with  dictionaries  and  pv case- 
books.   He  is  a  recreator.    If  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  did  not  stand  by 
the  side  of  Rabelais,  he  was  not  'arm 
from  him;  he  heard  his  jests  and 
laughed  with  him. 

MANTELL  SCORES  TRIUMPH 
AS  THE  DUKE  OF  GLOSTER 


His  Production  of  Richard  III. 
Ends  First  Week  of  Engage- 
ment at  Shubert. 

Robert  Mantell  closed  the  first  week' 

of  his  two  weeks'  run  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  with  a  magnificent  performance 
of  "Richard  III"  last  night.   It  was  one 
of  the  best  performances  of  the  week. 
There  was  a  large  audience  and  the 
tragedian  was  called  before  the  curtain 
at  the  end  of  each  act. 
I    His  portrayal  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster 
is  one  of  the  gems  of  his  repertoire, 
second  only,  perhaps,  to  his  wonderful^ 
Lear.    Last  night,  he  was  in  excellent- 
form,  and  gave  the  part  a  humannessl 
that  many  Shakespearian  actors  fail  to " 
achieve.    Stage  villains  are  apt  to  be  J 
unreal;   to  make  such   a  hypocritical,! 
cynical  character  as  Gloster  a  living! 
personally,  as  Mr.  Mantell  does,  is  a  1 
demonstration  of  power. 

His  swift  changes  of  demeanor  in  the  I 
scene  with  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edward  I 
IV.    were    particularly    effective,    his  8 
honeyed  speeches  contrasting  forcefully 
with  his  expressions  of  contempt  at  heri 
gullibility.    The  reception  of  the  dele- 1 
gatlon  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  I 
London  brought  expressions  of  approval  i 
from  the  audience.    It  was  on  the  whole 
a    remarkably  •convincing  interpreta- 
tion. •  ■  ^- 

Miss  Hemper  as  Lady  Anne,  Miss 
Marion  Evensen  as  Elizabeth,  Fritz 
Ueber  as  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  John 
Burke  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Miss  Bronson  as  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Miss  Bogart  as  the  Duke  of  York 
gave  adequate  support. 

The  English  are  not  wholly  given  over] 
to  consideration  of  the  war.  Not  long! 
ago  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  ques-i 
tion,  is  the  ocean  green  or  blue?  Lord! 
Raylelgh  thought  the  color  "a  fullyS 
developed  green,"  and  ascribed  the  pop-j! 
ular  belief  that  it  is  blue  to  the  reflected 
color  of  the  sky.  Sir  E.  Ray  Lankesteri,' 
swore  it  was  turquoise  blue  if  shallow. (i 
(Indigo  if  deep.   The  suggestion  of  gree 


contempt  of  the  great  mass  of  English 
theatregoers. 

"In  Germany  in  the  year  before  the 
war  66  companies  were  playing  Shake- 
speare, and  kept  25  of  his  plays  in  their 
repertory.  Eleven  hundred  and  four 
representations  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  alone  were  given  in  Germany 
in  that  year.  In  Berlin  eight  theatres 
out  up  25  productions,  and  frequently 
five  or  six  different  plays  of  Shakespeare 
might  be  seen  on  as  many  successive 


vey  the  idea  to  the  reader  that  the  said,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  yeilo 
foreign  author  had  thought  and  writ- 
ten in  English?  There  are  transla- 
tions that  remind  one  of  the  inter- 
linear school-books  used  as  cribs. 
(Gordon's  version  of  Tacitus  is  an  ex- 


colored  impurities.    He  scouted  the  sk 
theory:    "It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this 
|b  not  so,  since  the  clear  water  of  seas 

Snd  lakes  is  seen  to  be  blue  when  the 
ky  is  completely  overcast."  It  is  re- 
orted  that  the  Germans  have  been 
ainting  their  submarines  "the  color 
pmpie.  ine  translator  here  attempted  bf  the  water."  Are  the  submarines  now 
to  preserve  in  English  the  very  preen  or  blue? 
structure   of   the   Latin   sentences.  !  A  few  days  a*°  Mr-  J- 


Gordon's  defence  in  the  fifth  volume 
is  curious  reading.  On  the  other 
hand  how  Philemon  Holland  ex- 
panded the  .  already  florid  style  of 
Pliny  the  Elder;  -padded  whimsically, 


Landfear  Lu- 
cas of  a  town  in  Surrey  read  that  the 
editor  of  The  Bonnet  Rouge  had  com- 
hiitted  suicide  in  prison  by  strangling 
himself  with  a  ,"porpoise  hide  boot- 
lace." -He  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
London  journal  saying  that  porpoise : 
hide  in  the  form  of  a  tanned  leather 
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I  Joes  no!  exisl.    i  he  term  m  viauc  v. 

Ucribes  the  tanned  hide  of  horses  treat- , 
1  If  I  with  fish  oil.  "My  informant  added. 
Hie  rashlv  wrote,  "that  the  skin  of  nshis 
11 'unlike  that  of  a  lizard  or  a  crocodile) 
iT.annot  be  tanned."  This  called  forth  a 
■Ktter '  from  Mr.  S.  F.    Ilarme.    of  me 
iBritish  'Museum  who  took  Mr.  Lucas  to  1 
Mask  for  calling  "  a  porpoise  a  fls.i.  He 
Hlrrote-  "Leather  bf  high  qualiity,  at  on< 

I  rime  known  to  the  trade  as  porpoise 
Mjeather  was  (and  may  still  be)  prepared 
■from  the  skin  of  the  white  whale,  an 
ft  [Arctic  species,  which  is  allied  to  the 
IHcommon  porpo.se.  The  statement  about 
H  fishes  needs  qualirh'ation.  as  a  form  ot 
Wshaitreeii'  is  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
Hcertain  species  of  dogiishes.  sharks,  and 
Mtkates    Some  of  the  stronger  skins  of 

Bfconv  fishes  have  also  been  used  as 
Weather,  though  the  industry  may  not 
lltave  advanced  beyond  the  experimental 
Ht  .Ev  ro<\  salmon,  wolf-fish,  and  other 
1  ■'•fishes  are  said  to  Nave  been  employed 
■In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  gloves 
Hind    for    other    purposes."  Mr  Lucas 

I  rose  to  replv  evidently  annoyed  because 
j  he  was  reminded  that  a  porpoise  is  a 
Ktmammal.  *   He  quoted  Webster's  dic- 

I  tionary  "Fish  (1)  In  popular  usage,  any 
J|  one  of  manv  animals  of  diverse  char- 
H^cterlstlcs,  living  in  the  water.  (2).  An 
Hlkquatic.  oviparous,  vertebrate  animal, 
■Jbreathing  by  gills,  and  usuallj  having 
■tflns  and  a  covering  of  scales  or. plates 
|,    r>oes  Mr.  Harmer  mean  by  his  white 
fliiwhale  an  Arctic  species,"  the  narwhal 
Ilior  tusked  whale,  horned  whale,  unicorn 
Hlirhale,  found  in  circumpolar  seas? 
IllSescrrbed    as    being    of    a  mill 
Hlirround  color,  dotted  with  round  and  ob 

ffilong  spots  of  black.  Sir  Martin  Fro 
lllblsher.  returning  from  a  voyage,  ot 
Upended  knees  presented  to  her  highness 
li (Queen  Bess)   a  prodigious  long  hornM 


W  Arrive  Dark   Valley  11:30  P.  M. 

Demon's  Land  11:45  P.M. 

50     "     Dead  Klver  and  Perdition  MMnlgtit 


Tickers  for  Sale  by  all  Bar-keepers. 

Annua!  Statement:  Gardes  400.000  Paupers, 
Brings  Misery  and  Woe  to  2,000.000.  Di»- 
patclipa  OO.o'K)  Into  Eternity  unprepared.  Car- 
rle«  000,000  Drunkards.  Conveys  100,000  Crim- 
inals to  Prison.  , 

A.  L.  OOHOL,  Agent, 

D.  E.  VIL,  General  Manager. 
We  have  a  vague  recollection  of  see- 
ing in  the  sixties  an  illustrated  railway 
map  showing  the  different  stations  of 
Intemperance,  but  It  was  not  shown  at 
Sunday  school  concerts,  where  we  all 
recited  verses.  (At  the  end  of  the  con- 
\  cert  the  boys  stood  on  the  sides  of  the 
narrow  sidewalk  and  waited  for  their 
sweethearts,  who  walked  in  Indian  file. 
Too  often  there  were  heartburnings 
caused  by  rejections  of  offers— "Can  I 
see  you  homer'  Too  often  the  next 
Monday  there  were  angry  fists  during 
recess  or  at  noon  In  consequence  of  some 
girl's  coquetry.)  This  railway  map 
should  have  frightened  any  sensitive 
boy  into  membership  in  the  Band  of 
Hope  or  Sons  of  Temperance.  If  mem- 
ory serves  us  well,  dancing  and  yelling 
demons  welcomed  the  wretched  passen- 
ger at  his  destination.  Let  us  change 
the  subject.  Let  us 
Ephraim  Butts.— Ed. 


away  In  summer  and  leave  poor  pussy 
to  shift  for  herself.  In  so  shifting  she 
often  fares  badly  and  loses  flesh,  hair 
and  hope.  Of  course,  this  ought  not  to 
be,  and,  with  Mr.  Gill,  I  go  In  for  re- 
form. The  only  time  my  family  turns 
rabidly  anti-cat  Is  when  Nlcodemus 
walks  in  with  a  young  blue-Jay  In  his 
Joyous  Jaws.  Then  there's  war  and 
tumult,  but  that  seldom  happens;  and. 
as  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  cat 
and  her  natural  appetites,  we  relent  and 
forgive.  To  be  free  of  mice  -and  rats  is 
something  worth  while,  la  it  not? 
Brookllne.  SIR  THOMAS. 

MANTELL  SEEN 
IN  'MACBETH' 

Interprets  Part  as  That  of  a 
Robust  Soldier  Tempted 
by  Heath  Witches. 


listen    to  Mr. 


brts  W  thMBSSportlng  Company  I 

do  not  call  for  remark..  It  Is  not  given! 
to  many  In  these  days  to  bring  mil  the 
poetic   force    of   Shakespeare's    lines.  I*1 

Mr.  LIndsley  as  Malcolm  was  consplcu-  K 

ous  among  the  players  for  his  graceful  ' 
bearing  and  pleasing  elocution.  Mr.  H 
Lleber  in  the  scene  with  him  was  a  9 
rather  rowdy  and  ranting  Macduff. 

The  Stage  settings  were  adequate.  The  i 
witches,  however,  struck  no  terror  to  the 
soul  by  dress  or  surroundings,  but  the  L 
lighting  of  the  apparitions  in  the  caul-  f  j 
dron  scene  was  well  managed.  The  ; 
ghost  of  Banquo  was  seen  by  the  audi-  £ 
ence  as  well  as  by  Macbeth,  but  he  took  ti 
a  modest  seat  in  the  banqueting  hall.  Tn  I 
I  the  performances  dear  to  our  youth  he  B 
|  was  a  more  prominent  figure,  pointing  a  I 
reproachful  finger  at  his  gaping  wounds.  U 
There  was  too  much  accompanying  f 
music.  It  was  often  distracting  by  its  | 
irritating  repetitions  of  insignificant  f 
phrases  and  by  its  undeviating  monot-  [ 
Jony.  There  was  a  large  audience  and  [ 
there  wrro  manv  curtain  calls.   _J 

'PAIR  OF  SIXES' 
NOW  AT  GLOBE 


MISS  HAMPER  AMIABLE  WIFE 


Ichabod. 

milk-whltek  As  the  World  Wags: 


Is  there  no  good  Yankee  to  voice  A 
lament  over  the  passing  of  those  vener- 
able  institutions  wherein  was  distilled 
ew  England  rum?  Personally 
lof*the"najrwhal,  which  for  a  long  period!  my  grief  is  great  and  I  feel  that  on* 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

j  SHUBERT  THEATRE — Shakespeare's 
tragedy,  "Macbeth." 

''Macbeth  Mr.  Mantell 

First  witch  Genevieve  Reynolds 

Second  witch  ...Marlon  Evensen 

Third  witch  John  Wray 

Duncan  Frank  Peters 

Malcolm  Guy  LIndsley 

Lennox  John  Alexander 

A  sergesrnt  George  WeStlake 

Hoss  Albert  Barrett 


latter  hung  in  the  castle  at  Windsor." Rof  the  glorIe3  of  New  Engiand  ha3  de-  j  Banquo John 
Vi  ~       ->  ™,rirme  nnssaee  in  Master!    .   ™"»i.JL 


[BThere  Is  a  curious  passage  In  Maste 
'ilDionise  Settle's  account  of  Froblsher  s 
[■second  voyage  (1577):  "On  this  west 
Mshore  we  found  a  dead  flsh  floating, 
|f  which  had  in  his  nose  a  home  strelght 
■and  torquet,  of  length  two  yards  lacking 
Btwo  ynches.  being  broken  In  the  top, 
■where  we  might  perceive  it  hollow,  into 
■the  which  some  of  our  sailors  putting 
■spiders  they  presently  died.    I  saw  not 

■  the  triall  hereof,  but  it  was  reported 

■  unto  me  of  a  trueth :  by  the  vertue 
■whereof  we  supposed  it  to  be  the  sea 
Bunlcorne."  Spiders,  by  the  way.  in  the 
Mice  regions  were  then  supposed  to  be 
[■signs  of  great  store  of  gold.  Herman 
■Melville  in  "Moby  Dick"  includes  por- 
BBpolses  in  his  catalogue  of  the  smaller 
|  whales  :  "infallibly  whales,  by  the  terms 
Hof  my  definition  of  what  a  whale  is — i.  e 
Ufa  spouting  fish,  with  a  horizontal  tail." 
MEvtelville  says  nothing  about  porpoise 
IKiide.  but  he  speaks  of  the  fine,  delicate 
■■valuable  oil,  about  a  gallon  of  it,  ex- 
Hkracted  from  the  Jaws.  "It  is  in  request 
IBpmong  Jewellers  and  watchmakers.  Sail- 
rjpjiors  put  it  on  their  hones.  Porpoise  meat 
nKs  good  eating,  you  know 

Melville,  disputing  Linnaeus,  and  con- 
sulting his  friends.  Simeon  Macey  and 
^Charley  Coffin  of  Nantucket,  waived 
argument.  "I  take  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned ground  that  the  whale  is  a  fish, 
Emrl  call  upon  holy  Jonah  to  back  me. 
[■rhis  fundamental  thin*  settled,  the  next 
■point  is.  in  what  internal  vespect  does 
■the  whale  differ  from  other  fish  ...  In 
■brief .  they  are  these:  lungs  and  warm 
■blood:  whereas,  all  other  flsh  are  lung- 
lUess  and  cold-blooded." 

I  The  question  was  raised  in  the  Her- 
(lald.  which  of  the  two  moons  this  month 
'[■should  be  known  as  the  harvest  moon? 

|T  Mr.  Richard  D.  Ware  of  Amherst.  N. 
|H\.  has  written  a  letter  to  the  Herald, 
land  enclosed  with  the  letter  the  passen- 
ger time  table  of  the  Dark  Valley  rall- 
■oad:  "Great  International  Route.  T'ew 
[■op-over     checks.     unreliable  return 


r.  Ware  writes:    "In  theae  days  of  j 
rested   transportation,   receiverships  1 
general  breakdown  of  our  railroads,  I 
i  cheering  to  know  that  there  is  one 
1  still  maintaining  its  prosperity,-  Its 
s  achedulo  and  its  regular  service.    I  j 
ose  to  you  the  time  table,  handed  to  '■ 
by  a  member  of  a  local  Sunday  j 
ool.    As  he  is  but  8  years  old,  I  take 
hat  he  would  be  carried  at  half-fare, 
n  if  he  went  the  whole  trip.  Ap- 
ently  round  trip  tickets  are  not  on  i 
(.  Just  why  those  in  authority  should  i 
Jtatfe  deemed  it  expedient  to  suggest  the 
Ip  over  the  road  to  my  young  friend  is  j 
I  a   question   I   find    myself   unable  to 
I  answer." 

Here  is  the  time  table,  published  n 
j  Elgin,  111.: 
Miles.        Stations  on  Main  Line.  Time. 


parted.  All  this  leads  to  an  attempt 
In  praise  of  what  was  aptly  styled  In 
this  department  of  the  Herald  "The 
King  of  Beverages."  King  he  is  by  vir- 
tue of  an  ancient  and  romantic  history, 
and  what  a  Jovial  and  kindly  monarch 
to  boot !  Away  with  those  who  speak 
of  rum,  using  the  word  as  a  compre- 
|  hensive  term  for  everything  stronger 
than  Vichy.  I  know  Artemus  Ward 
epoko  in  slighting  fashion  of  New  Eng- 
land rum,  but  to  him  all  things  are 
forgiven.  Only  recently  Mr.  George  Ade 
said :  "The  initiated  used  rum  chiefly  in 
curing  a  cold."  Perish  the  thought  1 
Rum  is  a  conforting  and  sustaining 
drink  for  strong  men.  What  cheered 
the  ragged  Continentals  on  their  bleak 
marches?  What  did  our  hardy  mariner* 
most  esteem  for  grog  and  take  with 
them  on  their  Homeric  voyages  in 
ships?  Why,  it  was  rum  of  Medford, 
Yankee  clippers  and  stanch  whaling 
Newburyport,  New  Bedford,  king  of  all 
those  very  places  now  closed  or  given 
over  to  prosaic  use.  Therefore  I  would 
that  tablets  of  bronze  be  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  those  establishments.  Let 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  compose  the 
wording  in  his  most  felicitous  vein,  for 
no  lesser  savant  can  do  Justice  to  the 
theme.  EPHRAIM  BUTTS. 

Springfield. 


"Spurlos  Veraenkt." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  parallel  has  .today  been  Added  On 
the  Public  Library)  In  Or.  Barry**  "Tho 
Passing  of  Valois"  In  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Record,  September,  1917,  page  845, 
!to  wit:  King  Charles  resisted  pressure. 
|for  his  permitting  "the  St  Bartholo- 
mew-'. "'Eh  blen,"  said  he  finally, 
'tuer  les  tous  pourvu  qu'U  n'  reste  pas 
un  pour  me  le  reprocher  apres'  "  (Well, 
kill  them  ail,  provided  there  survives  it 
not  one  to  reproach  me  for  It  after* 
wards). 

The  setting  of  the  episode  Is  Interest- 
ing, but  Is  on  a  matter  of  religious 
troversy  not  to  be  discussed  here, 

Boston,  C— B.  AAB. 


o  Lea  to 


Smoky  Hollow 
Clgarer  Junction 
Soft  Drink  Station 
Moderation  Falls 
Tippleisvale 
Topersvllle 
t  22  Drunkard's  Cun« 

35     "  Rowdy  Wood 

$0  Arrive  at  Quarrelaburc 
Remains  one  hour  to  abuse  Wife  and  Children. 
Miles.  Time. 
fft  Lea?e         Bnmroer's  Uoott  1:00  P.  M. 

r»t      "  Beggar's   Town  4:0np  M. 


7:00  A.M. 

(s:00  A.  M. 
8:80  A.  M. 

9:00  A.  M. 
10:3OA.  M. 
30:45  A.  M. 
11:00  A.  M. 
11:45  A  -  M. 
Noon 


In  Brookllne,  Too. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Most  of  your  readers  will  be  with  Mr. 
Gill  on  the  cat  and  rat  question.  Pussy 
holds  the  fort,  surely.  This  being  so, 
why  net  treat  the  cats  better?  It  has 
been  estimated  by  casual  statisticians 
who  haven't  slept  well  that  there  are 
17,687,000  cats,  male,  female  and  neuter, 
on  University  road,  Brookllne,  not 
counting  the  vagrant  visitors  from  al- 
leys In  Washington  street.  Some  of  the 
women  and  most  of  the  men  say  this 
estimate  Is  too  conservative.  I  am  In 
doubt.  Bo  are  they  In  North  Dorches- 
ter. But  what  harm  do  the  cats  do 
beyond  an  occasional  nocturnal  mewing 
and  shindig?  Lord  Bacon  accounts  in  a 
measure  for  all  this.  I  own  no  cat,  but. 
like  many  of  my  fellow-boarders,  I 
caress  "em  all!  And  they  come  around 
softly  as  one  walks  abroad  mornings, 
looking  for  greetings  of  tolerance  and 
sympathy.  Why  kick  at,  or  pelt,  them 
as  did  the  rough  boys  in  my  native 
town  60  years  ago?  Boston  has  a  home 
for  abandoned  and  6tray  cats  because 
Boston  la ,  always  humane  and  civilized 


Burke 

Seyton  E.  Alan/Cooper 

Fleance  Virginia  ^ronson 

A  porter  John  Wray 

Macduff  Fritz  Lelber 

A  murderer  Frank  James 

Another  Frederick  Dayton 

A  doctor  Franklin  Salisbury 

An  officer  Abraham  Ivory 

A  gentlewoman   ...Ida  Lawrence 

Lady  Macbeth  Oenevleve  Hamper 

There  are  two  sharply  defined  ways 
of  playing  "Macbeth."  One  is  in  the 
manner  of  old-fashioned,  high-pitched 
melodrama,  but  with  a  sonorous  de- 
livery of  the  lines  and  with  the  tap;- 
couplets  shouted  at  the  gallery  with  a 
scowl  of  defiance;  a  performance  in 
which  the  witches  are,  indeed,  blood- 
curdling hags  and  the  combat  between 
Macbeth  and  Macduff  Is  eagerly  an- 
ticipated; a  combat  that  stirred  Bowery 
blood  and  led  to  the  famous  remark  of 
the  newsboy,  "Wake  me  up  when  Kir- 
by  dies."  In  this  performance  Macbeth 
Is  a  desperate  villlan,  but  a  resolute, 
fellow  at  heart,  not  wholly  the  victim] 
of  the  weird  sisters,  a  little  in  awe  off 
his  masterful  wife.  As  played  by 
Charlotte  Cushman,  the  Lady  Gruach 
was  not  far  from  being  a  virago,  al- 
though her  impersonation  was  said  by 
her  admirers  to  be  in  the  grand  style. 

In  the  more  modern  manner  of  per-| 
formance  commended  by  some,  Macbeth 
is  a  nervous,  neurotic  creature,  hysteri- 
cal and  little  better  than  a  coward. 
Futhermore,  he  Is  uxorious,  led  to  mur- 
der by  the  sensuous  spell  his  wife  ex-[ 
ercise9  over  him.  She  should  be  at 
cajoler,  ambitious,  quietly  daring,  in-( 
fluencing  her  lord  by  her  physical  hold! 
on  him.  And  some  have  gone  so  far  as! 
to  say  that  she  was  a  blonde,  a  little 
woman  and  beautiful,  with  caressing 
voice  and  arms.  The  advocates  of  this 
performance  have  no  patience  with  the 
Btateiy,  pompous,  intense  delivery  of  the, 
lines;  they  would  have  Shakespeare's 
verse  reduced  to  easy,  familiar,  conver- 
sational prose. 
Mr.  Mantell's  performance  with  that 
L  of  the  men  in  his  company  Is  more  or 
;  less  In  accordance  with  the  old  Idea. 

He  is  at  first  the  robust  and  brave  sol- 
i  dler,  tempted  by  the  wild  women  of 
j  the  heath,  then  strengthened  in  his  de- 
sire of  power  by  the  suggestion,  ap- 
!  peals  and  taunts  of  his  wife.  In  his 
fits  of  depression,  in  his  remorse,  in 
his  conviction  that  what  he  had  gained 
by  wading  In  blood  was  only  vanity, 
in  his  gloomy  forebodings  and  antici- 
pation of  his  fate,  he  Is  still  a  soldier. 
The  weird  sisters  do  not  daunt  his  spirit.  \ 
though  they  show  him  Banquo's  line. 
His  performance  was  consistent,  spirit- 
ed, and  with  moments  of  tenderness 
akin  to  pathos,  as  in  the  scene  where  he 
and  Lady  Macbeth  after  the  appearance 
of  Banquo's  ghost,  sit  mute,  and  would 
be  disconsolate  were  It  not  for  their 
love  sustaining  them  in  crime.  He  read 
the  lines  for  the  most  part  'effectively. 
His  apostrophe  to  the  dagger  seen  lnl 
heated  vision  suffered  from  sudden  al- 
ternations between  whispering  that  wasi 
almost  inaudible,  and  declamation  that" 
might  well  have  aroused  Duncan,  his' 
followers,  and  the  servants  in  the  house. : 
Miss  Hamper  was  a  gentle,  coaxing  j 
woman  of  a  naturally  sweet  disposition. ; 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  her  to  play  | 
the  part  in  the  heroically  tragic  vein, 
compelling  admiration  and  aweing  the 
spectators  by  the  expression  of  demon- 1 
lacal  ambition.  While  her  performance 
was  not  forcible,  while  the  sleep  walk-j 
ing  scene  left  one  unmoved,  she  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear  as  a;,  am- 
iable wife  who  wished  her  husoend  to 
seize  the  crown.  And  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  women  of  this  nature 
have  been  more  dangerous  in  courts 
and  politics  than  those  of  sterner  mood 
and  masc 


Stock  Company  Presents  Amus-  . 
ing  Farce  by  Edward  Peple 
in  Efficient  Wanner. 

ARABIAN  NIGHT 
TALE  ONSCREEN) 

Photoplay  of  "Aladdin  and  the 
Wonderful  Lamp"  Shown 
at  Majestic  Theatre. 


ROMANCE  WELL  PRESENTED 


"Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp," 
the  new  William  Fox  Arabian  Nights 
photoplay,  was  shown  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre  yesterday.  This  story  from  the 
thousand-and-one  tales  reputed  to  have 
beguiled  the  great  Haroun  Al  Raschild 
is  the  most  popular  of  these  Oriental 
romances,  ■  ,  J 

DANCERS  HEAD  THE  WEEK'S 
PROGRAM  AT  KEITWS 


La  Petite  Adelaide  and  J.  J. 
Haghes  Win  Favor  of  Audience\ 
— Other  Features. 

La  Petite  Adelaide  and  J.  J.  Hughes.  H 
America's  distinctive  dancers,  are  fea-B 
tured  in  a  new  repertoire  at  Keith's  ■ 
Theatre  this  week  and  their  offering  Uj 
pleased   a  large  audience  last  night.  ■ 
Miss  Adelaide,  dainty  and  demure,  does! 
.Chinese  dances  assisted  by  Mr.  Hughes,  ■ 
and  is  especially  clever  in  her  interpre-  I 
Itation,  of  an  original  ballet,  "The  Last  ■ 
'  Rose  of  Summer."    Mr.  Hughes  has  a  | 
'  unique  Indian  dance,  but  it  is  the  old  P 
rimannlkin  dance  of  "Babes  in  Toyland"  ; 
jjfame  with  new  steps  that  catches  the 
audience. 

Comfort  and  King  i  re  back  In  Boston  I 
j  with  the  same  old  faces,  but  with  new  R 
lines  and  songs.    Their  one  act  legal  I 
Isatire  "Coon  Town  Divorcons,"  has  al 
laugh  in  every  line  of  dialogue. 

Miss  Percy  Haswell  and  company  taken 
their  share  of  applause  in  a  charming  i 
valentine  comedy,  "Heartease,"  that  has  . 
the  essence  of  summer  with  the  extract  h 
of  love  She  Is  assisted  by  Margaret  U 
Fawcett,  Con  Roddy  and  Charles  Stan- 
ton. At  times  Miss  Haswell  gets  away  I 
from  her  lltle  forced  accent  of  old  Er  n, 
but  her  charming  portrayal  of  a  middle-  ] 
aged  lover  covers  up  this  little  slip.  [ 

Then  there  are  the  Ford  Sisters— Mabel 
and  Dora— who  dance  to  catchy  music 
played  by  Henry  I.  Marshall,  the  com- 1 
poser  who  set  the  world  humming  Be 
My  Busy  Bumble  Bee"  a  few  seasons 
ago.    Mr.  Marshall's  new  songs,  "Good 
Morning.  Dixieland"  and  "In  the  Harbor  1, 
of  Love  With  You,"  take  well,  and  the  i, 
Ford  girls  dance  in  that  same  convinc-  L 
ing  manner  which  recalls  the  days  of  , 
"The  Four  Fords"  of  which  they  were 
members. 

Felix  Adler  strikes  a  chord  on  ones 
funny  bone  in  a  rip-roaring  skit  in  which 
he  Is  assisted  by  home  talent— one  of  the 
theatre's  regular  stage  hands.  He  evenjj 
finds  something  about  the  war  to  make| 
-  the  audience  laugh.  I 

Almos*  out  of  the  realm  of  vaudeville 
•   is  the  10-minute  concert  given  by  Mme.l 
Chilson  Ohrman,  prima  donna  soprano.! 
Possessed  of  a  sweet  voice,  she  is  con-B 
tent  to  sing  from  Strauss  and  Thomas, 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  quality! 


er  act  BV  WWfOBntg  mtf'JB'ncopa' 

tongs,  as  la  so  often  done. 
The  Geralds,  gypsy  serenadera.  who 

play  Si  mandolins  at  once,  open  the  bill. 
Britt  Wood,  a  juvenile  entertainer,  start* 
the  ascent  with  his  tuneful  harmonica. 
A  somewhat  different  dog  and  .pony  act. 
Leonard  Oautler's  animated  toyshop, 
closes  tho  show.  And.  of  course,  there  Is 
the  Hearst-Pathe  pictorial  with  Us 
usual  Interesting  world  news  In  motion. 


NEW  COLUMBIA 
OPENS  DOORS 

Proprietor  Loew  and  "Fatty" 
Arbuckle  Welcome  First 
Evening's  Audience. 


VAUDEVILLE  AND  "MOVIES" 


The  New  Columbia  Theatre  was  for- 
mally opened  to  the  public  last  evening. 
|  and  the  audience  was  made  acquainted 
with  a  theatre  that  for  beauty  and  com- 
fort will  rank  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. The  theatre  was  formerly  the  South 
End.  and  is  located  at  Washington  and 
Mott  streets.    It  will  be  controlled  by 
Marcus  Loew,  making  the  fourth  play-  „ 
ihouse  that  he  controls  In  Boston,   orlef  F 
I  ramarks  were  made  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  program  by  Mr.  Loew,  who  was 
preceded  by  "Fatty"  Arbuckle,  the  pop- 
Jular  screen  comedian,  who  made  the  trip 
j  especially  for  this  purpose.    The  New 
!  Columbia  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
I  vaudeville  and  feature  photoplays,  and 
its  policy  will  be  continuous,  starting  at 
]1  o'clock  and  concluding  at  10:30  P.  M. 
The  program  for  last  evening  was  begun 
shortly  after  7  o'clock  and  ran  well  tow- 
ilard  11  o'clock  without  a  repeat.  An  aug- 
E"fmented  orchestra  and  a  pipe  organ  ren- 
'  dered  accompaniments.    The  vaudeville 
included  the  Celli  opera  company,  an  or- 
ganization of  trained  singers,  who  won 
,'   applause,  In  popular  and  classical  selec- 
-  jtions.    William  K.  Hill,  a  monologist, 
"    told  many  humorous  stories,  while  Ryan 
and  Juliet  appeared  in  a  clever  singing 
ft  |  and  dancing  act.  The  feature  photoplay 
■  was   William   S.    Hart   in    "The  Cold 
laDeck,"  the  latest  screen  production  made 
J  by  this  popular  player.   There  was  also 
shown  a  screen  version  of  "Fatty"  Ar- 
i  buckle  In  "His  Wedding  Night"  and  the 
'  lopening    instalment    of    "The  Seven 
J  ,  Pearls,"    featuring    Mollie    King  and 
i    Creighton  Hale.  This  entire  program  will 
be  changed  on  Thursday.  A  concert  will 
Ibe  g"iven  every  Sunday  evening. 

t'l  Our  reader?  will  bo  glad  to  learn  in*,. 
rJMr.    Herkimer   Johnson    is  recovering} 
Hfrom  the  severe  sickness  that  has  pre- 
sented him  from  contributing  to  this 
jeolumn.    Unkind,  malicious  persons,  fel- 
;iow-sociIogists  envious  of  his  great' rep-  ! 
_|utatlon,  have  said  that  he  had  a  stroke  ;• 
j'lin  Capt.  Nickerson's  store  when  he  was 
'  told  the  price  of  beef.  Others  have  said 
that  he  was  suffering  from  Bulimia,  but 
dlt  is  well  known  that  outside  of  his  pas-  Oi 
•Jsion  for  ale,  Mr.  Johnson  is  singularly  i 1 
labstemious.   Is  it  not  probable  that  Mr. 
Johnson  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  melan- : 
choly  because  his  age  did  not  allow  him 
j  to  serve  actively  in  France,  the  country  ' 
that  he  loves  next  to  his  own?    How- ft* 
ever  this  may  be,  he  is  recovering  and  ' 
as  will  be  seen  from  his  letter,  is  still  S 
Interested  In  all  things  ltnowable,  and  2ft 
I other  things. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

During  my  convalescence  I  have  been''' 
observing  the  flight  of  ants,  the  flight' 
that  brought  to  my  mind  the  superb  &'■> 
[chapter  In  Maeterlinck's  "Life  of  theH 
Bee,"  a  chapter  that  was  condemned  B( 
by  a  literary  light  in  Boston,  because, 
as  he  said  in  a  girlish  voice,  it  offended  V' 
his  finer  susceptibilities.    As  I  watched 
the  nuptial  flight,   I  wondered  at  the  " 
cunning   of   these   insects.     Last  July  I 
I  put  a  box  of  chocolate  drops  in  a  I 
drawer  of  the  old  and  high  secretary'"  1 
that  onfe  belonged  to  my  uncle  Amos.  { 
T  call  it  a  ;'secretary."  although  myf 
niece  A'ashtl.  who  has  been  graduated  (V 
from  a  woman's  college,  prefers  to  calls?' 
it  an  escritoire.   I  wonder  if  a  French-!?, 
man  hearing  her  pronounce  the  word  ft- > 
would  know  to  what  she  referred.  This  11 
box  had  not  been  in  the  drawer  overP' 
a  day,   when  I  found   that   little  redB 
ants  were  feasting.   How  did  they  find  ft 
their  way  to  that  box.  safe  as  I  thought,  g'. 
from  out  doors?  Is  their  sense  of  smell  H 
so  acute?  Thoreau,  going  by  a  farmer's) 
house    at    night,    complained    that  it 
smelt  to  him  like  a  slaughter  house.  ] 
Perhaps  this  was  the  origin  of  the  say- 
ing that  the  air  in  the  country  is  pure) 
because  the  farmer's  folks  keep  their  | 
windows  shut  at  night. 

Yes,   ants  are  wonderful   insects,  as  I 
the  compiler  of  the  Proverbs  remarked,  » 
and   others   besides  the  sluggard  can 
learn  from  them.    Is  it  not  true  that  I 
ants  tell  members  of  their  own  family*1 
by  the  sense  of  smell  and  war  against 
those  that    do  not    have  the    family  ( 
odor?    The  British  Museum  is  issuing", 
a  series  of  handbooks.    One  refers  to  1 
bed-bugs:  another  to  scorpions,  spiders, 
mites,   ticks   and   centipedes.     I  must 
send  for  these  books  as  soon  as  I  can 


the  director  of  the  Museum  has  not  al-: 
ready  forwarded  them  lo  mo,  hnnd-( 
Bomely  bound  and  with  a  oompllmen- " 
tary  dedication.  Perhaps  they  are  now, 
In  Boston  addressed  to  me  at  my  room 
In  Blossom  court. 

I  have  found  pleasure  In  observing  the 
bluejays  screeching  in  the  grove  of  pines 
and  tho  crows  chattering  on  the  salt 
marsh  which  is  now  a  yellow  that  would 
ravish  the  eyes  and  soul  of  Mr.  Dodge 
MtKnlght.  Why  have  tho  poets  dealt 
so  harshly  with  the  crow?  They  havef 
called  him  ribald,  foreboding,  lurking, 
strutting:,  dastard,  Ignoble,  perdltious, 
and  yet  Menu,  a  wise  old  Hindu,  said 
a  good  wife  should  he  like  a  crow.  This 
bird  is  famous  for  conjugal  fidelity,  and, 
as  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  has  said,  is  "a 
model  in  that  remarkable  reserve  and 
modesty  which  forbids  the  crow,  unlike 
[all  other  fowls,  any  exhibition  of  con- 
JJugal  tenderness  before  the  public  eye.' 
(Moreover,  they  display  in  their  com- 
jmunities  a  very  remarkable  sense  of 
(territorial  boundaries.  They  sacrifice  to 
iTerminus.  Thus  one  kind  of  crow  keeps 
to  one  side  of  a  river  "as  the  Elbe,  for 
instance,  and  another  to  the  other." 
There  i3  the  saying:  "To  eat  crow." 
Now  Englishmen  of  the  13th  century 
esteemed  the  crow,  the  heron;  they 
crane,  the  stork,  the  cormorant,  and  the 
bittern,  table  delicacies,  but  they 
despised  the  hare  and  the  partridge, 
which  were  never  seen  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich.  And  so  the  Scots  in  the  past 
late  crabs  and  sea-urchins  but  rejected 
lobsters.  Is  the  lobster  cleaner  in  diet 
than  the  crow?  My  friend,  Mr.  Buon- 
&micl,  whose  summer  palace  is  not  far 
from  my  humble  shingled  cottage,  tells 
me  of  a  curious  trick  of  Italian  farmers. 
They  insert  cones  In  the  ground,  filling 
the  cone  with  corn.  Close  about  the 
cone  they  put  a  sort  of  glue.  The  crow 
eating  the  corn,  is  caught  and  flies 
blinded,  till  In  despair  he  comes  to  earth, 
helpless. 

The  bluejay  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing able  to  mimic  woodland  sounds.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  him  in  the 
role  of  imitator  or  ventriloquist.  What 
is  he  so  angry  about?  "Its  love  notes 
are  curiously  subdued  and  soft."  The 
jays  near  my  cottage  have  been  divorced 
or  are  crusty  bachelors.  What  do  crows 
talk  about  early  in  the  morning?  Are 
they  planning  for  the  day's  work?  Or 
are  they  discussing  the  war  and  com- 
menting on  German  diplomacy  and  bar- 
barity? HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport.  ,      'SjaPfff '■ '■ 


-Sep 


Some  days  ago  we  quoted  a  London 
journalist  as  saying  that  "boko"  was 
Australian  •  slang  for  "nose."  At  the 
time  we  called  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  a  couplet  about  the  fight  be- 
tween Heenan  and  Sayres,  Now  this 
famous  fight  took  place  at  Aldershot  in 
April.  1860.  Thomas  Nast  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  New  York  Illustrated  News 
to  draw  pictures  of  scenes  before  the 
battle  royal  and  the  battle  itself.  No, 
"boko"  is  not  a  slang  term  peculiar  to 
Australia.  It  was  originally  a  pugilist's 
term.  "Boke"  in  thieves'  slang  is  cer- 
tainly over  60  years  old.  The  two  terms 
ai;e  thought  to  be  derived  from  "beak." 

"But  Australia  has  its  slang,  and.  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  there  is  an  Australian 
slang  dictionary.  In  Lance-Corporal 
Ward  Muir's  "Observations  of  an  Or- 
derly," just  published  in  London,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  army  slang.  An  Austra- 
lian was  speaking  of  his  frost-bitten 
feet: 

"When  I  went  sick,"  he  says,  "the' 
doctor  thought  he'd  rumbled  me  swing- 
ing the  lead.  But  as  soon  as  he  spotted) 
them  there  toes  of  mine— the  ones  that's! 
gone— I  could  see  he.  knew  I'd  clicked  a' 
packet,  square  dinkum,  this  trip." 

"Square  dinkum"  is  Australian  for 
"not  'arf." 


In  Vermont. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
words  and  phrases  quoted  in  your  col- 
umn as  in  use  in  different  sections  of 
New  England,  and  also  in  the  different 
letters  about  oxen  presented.  In  central 
Vermont,  where  I  was  born,  the  word 
"clevis"  was  in  use  and  also  "neap"  for 
cart  or  wagon  tongue,  but  I  never  heard 
the  word  "nib."  "Neap"  Is  in  the  dic- 
tionary, I  find.  Ox  drivers  said  "Wahish" 
when  they  wanted  the  team  to  pull.  Any 
kind  of  vehicle  hitched  to  an  animal, 
even  if  there  was  only  one  animal,  made 
a  "team."  "Wahish,"  being  all  one 
word,  was  never  confused  by  the  cattle 
with  the  word  "whoa."  People  drew 
stones  on  "stun-boats"  to  make  "stun' 
walls,"  and  dug  "ruts"  of  trees  out  of 
the  ground  with  the  stumps.  "Theyi 
"het"  their  houses  with  wood  fires  and 
"et"  their  food  with  knives.  "Hain't" 
and  "ain't",  were  common;  also  "h* 
don't"  for  "he  doesn't."  But  this  last 
I  find  even  In  the  great,  sometimes,  and'. 
It  may  soon  come  into  the  dictionaries!' 
Where  I  lived  the  office  boy  in  a  hoteW 
had  a  long  argument  with  a  commercial;' 
traveler  as  to  which  was  right,  "you  and 
I"  or  "you  and  me."  Neither  of  them" 
knew  that  It  made  a  difference  whether 
these  pronouns  were  used  as  subject  ot,', 
predicate.  Ox  whips  with  leather 
"lashes"  were  in  use,  but  never  goads.  - 
Oxen  are  still  in  use  In  some  lumber 
camps  and  on  some  farms.  Perhaps  not 
all  your  readers  have  seen  at  the  agri- 
cultural fairs  the  huge  oxen  from  Buck- 3 
land,  Mass.,  with  backs  so  broad  and^j 
fiat  that  upon  one  of  them  a  man  cans 


to  make.  Often  several  farmer  boyf^ 
would  unite  their  teams  until  they  had  o 
long  string  of  them.  As  we  trainee 
steers  go  young  and  for  the  same  reasor 
that  our.  fine  horses,  Morgans  and 
others  were  driven  as  colts  with  long 
poles  dragging  on  either  side  of  them, 
driven  and  handled  until  thsy  were  per- 
fect horses  Tor  sale  at  the  age  of  3  to  d 
years,  the  description  which  Walt  Whit- 
man gives  of  his  "Ox  Tamer,"  taming 
the  "3-year-olds"  and  ."4-year-olds," 
seems  absurd.  Also  his  description  of 
the  "tamer"  and  of  the  ox  does  not  fit 
any  man  or  beast  that  I  have  ever 
jknown.  I  have  seen  many  sections  of 
i"pastoral"  and  "north"  country,  and 
have  had  as  pets  many  steers  and  oxen, 
plnce  those  times  of  breaking  steers  I 
have  graduated  from  college  and  have 
written  and  taught  English,  have  studied 
and  delighted  in  many  poems,  and,  after 
all,  I  may  be  very  Ignorant,  for  I  do  not 
see  in  Whitman's  "Ox  Tamer"  much 
knowledge  of  nature  and  facts  as  we 
know  them,  nor  much  that  I  like  as 
poetry.  I  am  not  a  profane  persons,  but 
If  I  were  ever  near  to  swearing  it. would 
be  after  reading  Whitman's  "pastoral" 
and  some  others  of  his  creation. 
Apponaug,  R.  I.  F.  K.  G.  1 

And  now  we  read  Walt  Whitman'* 
"Ox-Tamer"  with  the  greatest  pleasure; 

In  a   far  away  northern  country  In  the 

placid  pastoral  region, 
Lives  my  farmer  friend,  the  theme  of  mj 

recitative,  a  famous  tamer  of  oxen 
I  Walt  Whitman  was  a  remarkably  close 
observer  of  nature.  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
contains*  countless  thumb-nail  sketchei 
of  beasff  and  birds,  wild  and  domestic'/ 
"The  Ox-Tamer"  Is  not  a  mere  flight  o 
fancy,  nor  is  the  "placid  pastora 
''legion"  a  country  known  only  to  Whit 
(man's  Imagination.— Ed.  „   

The  statement  was  made  a  fortnight 
ago  that  an  American  manager  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mary  Ander- 
son to  tpur  this  country  in  "Pygmalion 
and  Galatea."  We  doubted  the  truth 
of  this  report  at  the  time.  The  manager 
has  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Ander- 
son (Mrs.  Navarro)  in  which  she  says: 
"I  am  now  engaged  far  ahead  and  can- 
not accept  any  offers." 

Since  her  marriage  Miss  Anderson  has 
played  only  in  aid  of  charities,  and  her 
appearance»on  the  stage  were  very  rare 
before  the  present  war.  Is  she  not  wise 
in  not  returning  to  this  country?  Would 
playgoers  of  today  be  captivated  by  her 
beauty  and  admire  her  art?  Even 
when  she  was  a  popular  actress  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  some,  who 
while  they  cheerfully  admitted  her  per- 
sonal attractiveness,  thought  her  as  an 
actress  without  spontaneity,  not  versa- 
tile, the  product  of  painstaking  coach- 
ing. Would  anybody  today — now  that 
Mr.  Winter  is  dead — be  willing  to  sit 
through  a  performance  of  "Ingomar"  or 
of  "Evadne"?  She  played  in  both.  Is 
not  the  "Pygmalion"  of  Mr.  Shaw  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  younger  generation 
than  the  old  play  in  ^vhlch  she  was  a 
superb  statue? 

Not  to  go  back  to  Forrest,  what  would 
the  playgoer  of  1917  say  to  Charlotte 
Cushman's  Lady  Macbeth?  Would  he  be 
thrilled  by  E.  L.  Davenport's  Sir  Giles 
Overreach?  Would  Adelaide  Neilson 
work  her  spell?  Would  not  "The  Black 
Crook,"  once  thought  audaciously  im- 
moral, be  voted  tame?  Would  Lydia 
Thompson  and  her  British  Blondes  draw 
young  bloods  to  the  theatre,  and  would 
George  L,  Fox  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and 
Richelieu  excite  uproarious  laughter'. 
Here's  enough  for  sad  thinking. 


rmjcTrnoBe  is  cor    ,f,  ,  ,[  Vtter  for 

ni'islo-hall  purposes  than  Just  nose  This' 
dTivation  Is  no  further  fetched  than ' 
some  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
f»oi  lous  philologists. 

"Boko"  suggests  the  Cockney  word' 
oco     meaning  head.    It  is  probably 

;tre  rhymed  in  several  old  musjo  hall 

songs.   -  „  „ 

Boston.  H' 


"The  Bucket." 

j  As  the  World  Wags: 

(  The  Issue  for  Oct.  4.  1823,  of  the  New 
(York  Mirror  and  Ladles'  Literary  Ga- 
eette,  which  contains  Samuel  Wood- 
worth's  poem  of  "The  Bucket."  is  No. 
(10.  not  18,  the  number  which  "M.  J.  C  " 
| rives.  "M.  J.  c."  is  also  in  error  in 
j«aylng  that  the  first  words  of  the  poem 
as  there  given  are  "How  dear  to  the 
,  jheart,"  those  first  words  being  "How 
;P«ar  to  this  heart."  In  the  poem  as 
there  given  the  fifth  line  has  "the  mill 

KlC,u\ln3tead  of  "the  ™«»  that";  the 
Ngh  h  line  has  "bucket  which"  instead 

u  et  that'"  the  2««  »ne  is 
Jun,?Ugh  fl!J'd  wlth  the  nectar  that 
6h. IT  'nStead  of  "The  obtest 
till  h      -  ™velrV  sips,"  the  28th 

lino  has  "which  hangs"  instead  of  "that 
Jiangs"   and  the  30th   (final;   line  has 

,n,,h'S  weI1"  ln«ead  of  "hangl 
Jwhfch  £  010  bloe™phie  sketfh 

(which  George  P.  Morris  wrote  of  the 

^  u   ^ccompany  a  collective  edition 
which    the  latter's  son,  .  Frederick  A. 
jWoodworth.  published  of  his  father's 
,'poems  in  1861,  it  is  stated,  in  a  remi- 
niscence of  him  which  Morris  says  "is  a 
condensed  private  letter  received  from 
one  whose  authority  in  the  matter  can- 
not be  questioned,"  that  the  poem  was 
written  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1817  I 
(don  t  believe,  however,  that  Woodworth 
I wrote  the  poem  so  early  as  that    In  1818 
|a  volume  of  his  poems  (entitled  "The 
Poems.  Odes,  Songs  and  Other  Metrical 
Effusions  of  Samuel  Woodworth")  was 
published  by  Abraham  Astcn  and  Mat- 
thias Lopez,  and  that  volume  contains  a 
biographical   sketch   of  him   by  those 
publishers  of  the  volume,   the  sketch 
covering  nine  pages.    His  poem  of  "The 
Bucket"  is  not  in  that  volume,  and  no 
mention  ot  it  is  made  in  the  sketch  of 
him  Included  in  the  volume;  and  the 
fact  that  the  poem  is  not  Included  in{M 
that  volume  and  the  fact  that  no  men-WI 
tion  of  it  is  made  in  tho  sketch  of  him 
which  the  volume  contains  prove  pretty 
conclusively,  it  seem;,  to  me,  that  the 
poem  was  not  written  so  early  as  1817. ! 
.Even  if  the  poem  was  written  at  that 
time,   however.    I   am   strongly   of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  appearance  of  It 
in  print  was  the  above-mentioned  publi- 
cation of  it  in  the  issue  for  Oct.  4,  1823, 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladies' 
Literary  Gazette.  INQUIRER. 
Brookline. 


A  Surprising  Incident. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  last 
letter  received  from  young  Leon  Roby, 
who  is  a  sergeant  in  the  quartermaster 
corps  now  in  France.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  F.  R.  Roby,  the  treasurer  of 
Symphony  Hall. 

"The  train  stopped  in  a  Village  'Some- 
where in  France"  and  some  German 
prisoners  who  were  working  on  the 
roadside  came  running  over  to  the  train 
and  grabbed  an  American  flag  that  one 
of  the  fellows  had  and  hugged  and 
kissed  it  for  about  five  minutes.  He 
said,  'Thank  God  the  war  will  soon  be 
over  now  that  America  Is  In  the  war.  It 
was  very  pathetic  to  see  him  kissing  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He- could  talk 
very  good  English  and  told  us  he  was 
from  the  States."  w. 

Boston. 


"Boko"  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Boko"  for  head  may  be  Australian 
j  slang,  but  it  is  also  good  Cockney  for 
nose.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Cock- 
ney meaning  is  intended  in  the  couplet 
you  quote: 

"Bash  him  on  the  boko,  dot  him  on  the 
Snitch 

Such  a  mighty  fighter,  there  never  was 
slch." 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  Austral- 
ian or  Cockney,  but  every  slang  word 
in  it  is  in  common  use  in  London. 
"Bash"  Is  used  a*  verb  or  noun.  So 
is  "dot."  "Snitch,"  obviously  related 
to  "sneeze,"  means  nose.  "Boko"  may 
f>e  a  Variation  (I  will  not  say  corrup- 
U*n)  of  "beak." 

D"  there  may  be  some  connection  be-' 
tw<  n  "boko"  and  a  French  adverb  of 
approximately    similar  pronunciation,, 


A  Compliment? 
|   Men  who  are  meeting  Americans  ati 
the  front  express  surprise  at  the  ab-l 
sence  of  what  we  call  the  Yankee  twang 
from  the  speech  of  the  soldiers.  Can 
the  difference  arise  from  these  Ameri-I 
(cans  being  of  English  and  not  of  Irish 
descent?   There  is  an  extraordinary  re-J 
semblance  between  the  speech  of  the! 
|native  of  County  Clare  and  that  of  the! 
[average     middle-class     American  onefi 
meets.     An   Irish    lady    who   is  war- 
working  in  London  is  always  mistaken* 
for  an  American.    "American  English  i, 
is  just  West  of  Ireland  English,  so  IS 
pass  with  honor,"  she  boasts.— London  I 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Mantell  gives  graphic  i 

PICTURE  OF  SENILITY 

Makes  Deep  Impression  in  Role  of* 
Louis  XI. 

|  Robert   Mantell   appeared    in  "LouIsM 
XI."  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last  even-!  • 
5ng.    A  version  of  Delavigne's  play  by 
|H.  V.  Matthews  was  used.  The  part  of  ■ 
Louis  is  remarkably  effective.  His  phys-;" 
jlcal  weakness  and  demoniacal  strength  Jj 
of  purpose;  his  panic-stricken  hypoc-f>; 
p-isy,  his  wretched  clothes,  the  saintajl 
aroundkhls  cap,  his  prayers  in  the  fire-^' 
light.  Bis  grim*humor,  his  death  in  thejgl 
royal  robes  and  other  touches  in  the  _ 
character  provide  rich  material  for  then 
[actor.  « 
I   Mr"  Mantell's  Louis  is  a  realistic  pict-§ 
ure  of  revolting  senility.  His  malignant  jjj 
smiles,  cackling  voice  and  palsied  hands/ 
were  admirably  simulated.    There  was  a 
the  consfent  suggestion  of  the  King's  re-  4J 
lentless  cruelty  to  gain  his  ends,  and  i 
these,  once  accomplished,  of  his  abject  13 
poltroonery-    His  performance  reached 
Its  height  in  the  third  act  when,  immedi- 
ately after  his  denunciation  by  Francois 
de  Paule,  the  rascally  monarch  is  con- 
fronted  by  Nemours,  then  tortured  by  the 
fancied  presence  of  his  many  victims. 

Miss  Genevieve  Hamper,  comely  and  m 
girlish  In  the  unexactlng  role  ot  Marie,  « 
and  Mr.  Lelber,  a  stalwart  Nemours,  9 
who  now  and  then  threw  art  to  the  'a 
winds  and  roared  his  lines,  were  con- 1 
splcuous  in  the  supporting  company. 

Mr.  Mantell's  visit  here  has  been  a  eh 
pleasure.  For  two  weeks  he  has  ap-  M 
peared  In  roles  closely  linked  with  theft 
;amei  of  nearly  every  celebrated  trage-lfl 
dian  of  the  past.  In  each  impersonation*^ 
Macbeth,    Shylock,    Hamlet,    Richelieu  &■ 
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-■:so 


roysteri 


)f  the  clock.    When  one  taki 


iot  so  generous 


eTfigehce,   miagrHation"  ancT  ■originality. 
In  some  respects  his  King  Lear  Is  low 
[the  actor's  finest  portrait,  one  which  wIIll 
|  be  long  remembered. 

[In.  the  nineties  of  the  last  century 
I  there  was  a  craze  for  little  magazines. 
I  The  Chap  Book,  which  was  first  pub- 
I  llshed  In  1894,  contained  stories,  essays 
H  and  poems  by  experienced  writers  and 
ft  by  others  whose  purpose  was  appar- 
6'  ently  to  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up. 
1  These  Little  Chap  Books  were  at  times 
1  queerly  Illustrated.   The  Lark  appeared 
H  in  San  Francisco  In  May,  1S95,  with  the 
B  famous  quatrain  about  the  purple  cow. 
some  years  the  numbers  of  these 
two  magazines  brought  a  high  price, 
owing  to  the  passion  of  collectors.  There 
"  was  a  swarm  of  successors.   Some  were 
grotesque  or  vulgar.    Nearly  all  were 
short-lived.    Poor  Mr.  Harte,  with  high 
>  literary  ideals,  died  brokenhearted  by 
his  failure.    The  Philistine  flourished; 
I  for  many  thought  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
;  was  really  a  reformer  and  brilliant.  In 
Boston  there  were  the  adventurous  edi- 
tors Messrs.  Bacon  and  Hovey.  The 
Daily  Tatler  is  now  brought  to  mind  by 
■  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Edwin  Emerson's 
treasonable  performances. 
For  is  not  this  Mr.  Emerson,  who  re- 
j  ceived  11000  from  Bernstorff's  slush- 
fund,  and  is  now  said,  by  means  of  a 
j  forged  United  States  passport,   to  be 
omewhere  in  Africa,  the  man  who  In 
1896  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pepys  a 
series  of  articles,  signed  Edwin  Emer- 
son, Jr.?    The  Daily  Tatler  was  pub- 
I  llshed  by  Stone  &  Kimball  of  New  York, 
from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  21,  1896,  inclusive. 
It  was  an  entertaining  little  magazine  of 
J  eight  pages.    Each  number  was  sold  for 
3  2  cents.    A  complete  set  is  now  before 
{us.    In  the  first  number  Dr.  Robertson 
I  Nlcoll  discussed  "New  Writers."  Mr. 
[John  D.  Barry  reviewed  "The  Broken 
t  Melody,"  not  enjoying  the  play,  and 
preferring  Auguste  Van  Biene,  the  vio- 
|  lincellist,  to  Mr.  Van  Blene,  the  actor. 
James     Clarence     Harvey  Inveighed 
against  big-brimmed  hats.    Mr.  W.  D. 
lowells   considered    James  Whitcomb 
liley's  "A  Child  World."   His  enthusi- 
lasm  was  spread  over  two  pages.  "No 
Ipoet  has  shown  such  a  passion  for  the 
Ihomely  and  humble  things  of  life,  or  has 
^dared  to  portray  them  with  such  un- 
shrinking fidelity,  such  fond  and  unpa- 
tronizing  tenderness.    *    •    *    I  am  go- 
ng to  say  at  least  that  there  Is  no 
I  American  poet  who  has  done  so  much  as 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  to  divine  the  fa- 
miliar America  of  most  Americans,  or  to 
reveal  the  heart  of  our  common  life  In 
terms  of  such  universal  import  and  ap- 
peal."    There  were  short  paragraphs, 
the  verses,  "Little  Willie  Had  a  Mir- 
1°/,:  '  f ttribut€d  t°  Eugene  Field,  and  an 
Editorial  article  on  the  making  of  books 
contributors    to    later    numbers  were 
-eorge  Parsons  Lathrop.  Clinton  Ross, 
oharles  Wright,  John  D.  Barry,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Esther  Singleton,  F  Edge 
Cavanagh,  Sadaklchi  Hartmann,  George 
derrlam  Hyde,  Carolyn  Wells    W  B 
larte,  Mary  Stuart  McKinney,'  Fitzroy 
;Carrington,     Frank    Chaffee,  Richard 
lovey  and  his  wife,  and  others  who  pre- 
ferred to  be  brilliantly  anonymous  Rich- 
?d  Hovey  did  not  sign  some  of  his  epi- 
rams  in  verse.     We  know  that  they 
»ere  his,  because  ho  read  them  to  us 
rom  manuscript.    They  were  decidedly 
rank  and  personal.    He  paid  his  re- 
pects  to  the  poets  Woodberrv,  Aldrich 
pempter    Sherman;    also    to  certain 
Titers  of  prose.    Here  is  an  example  of 
is  bitter  fun: 

'  S?°sf,y'  *°°sey,  Sander! 

j  What  s  become  of  Brander? 

[m    .He'8t  gone  t0  Columbia  ' 

'  Tr°  .VCa,Ch  ",e  use  of  s,anK  there. 
,  If  there  were  no  others 
■Who  couldn't  fill  their  chairs, 

AnH    llir  l!1'"'   ty    the    'eft  "log 

And  throw  him  down  stairs. 
It  may   be  remembered  that  Hovev 
bontributed    to    the    Chap    Book  little 

fee  n  a  ,Slm"ar  Ve,n  ^dressed  to 
feotleagues  whose  wit  he  did  not  like. 
L       go  back  to  Edwin  Emerson,  Jr 
n,*re    ?rtiole  "Pepys's  Ghosf  w«d 

«    £5     tn  t^^y  Ta«*r  of  Nov 
w.  1&96.    In  it  he  spoke  of  men  and 
Women  In  the  private  and  public  lift 
Of   New   York.     At   "Brian   Boru"  he 
*  talked  with  his  honor  the  Recorder  "Hi 
(with  much  marvel  spoke  of  the  nimblj 
body  of  Amelia  Summerville,  the  singer 
Whom  he  remembered  to  have  known 
f  so  exceedingly  plump  and  stout  and 
1  shrewdly  said  that  It  was  all  the  cause 
of  physic  and  repeated  wedlock.    I  left 
him  still  at  the  play,  and  the  cold  biting! 
less  sharp,  my  wife  and  I  did  walk  to 
the  French  tavern  to  eat  of  a  barrel 
pf  oysters  with  some  ale  and  wine,  she 
On  the  way  complaining  with  pain  of 
fnew  pattens,  and  I  vexed  to  go  so  slowj 
|And  so   to  bed."    This  Pepys  visited! 
kill  Horse  Show,  attended   tiio  courts 


ich  we  pell  mell  after,  and  so  acrosse 
i  water  into  towne  to  help  them  homej 
d  parted  with  aklng  heads,  ruesoma 
at  so  much  needless  expense,  and  so. 
to  bed  in  a  bath  house,  but  I  selpt  not  that  no  one  of  them  looking  the 

nynu^bo7™er^•hV^rlln01'iK•g  ^  "Sht  In  the  eyes  did  not  hiss  the  w 
noise  of  sweepers.      He  rode  a  bicycle, 

made  music,  to  a  revival— "Whilst  the 
preacher  exhorted  most  angrily,  I  be- 
held a  handsome  wench,  with  mighty 
merry  eyes  and  did  make  signs  with 
mine  eyes  too,  but  found  her  a  little 
colder  than  meat,  me-thought,  which 
did  a  little  molest  me  and  made  me' 
think  of  Sally  whom  I  likewise  did  make 
love  to  in  church,  now  married  many 
years."   He  attended  the  trial  of  Maria 
Barbella  for  murder;  he  saw  a  football 
game 
round 
tender 
to  str 

This   Journal  of   Pepys   was  alwaysufis  the  banquet  in  "The  Huguenots 


v  omen,  expectant,  did  not  drain  ; 
the  substitute;  they  were  in  fail 
vcrved  and  offended.    The  wonder 


"Piker!"  „ 

A  pleasant  article  could  be  writ! 
about  stase  feasting  and  carousii 
Kven  in  grand  opera  the  audience  s 
up  straight  when  there  is  clinking 
glasses.  How  Scarpla  enjoys  his  rri< 
while  plotting  against  the  painter  a 
l'lorla  Tosca:  Did  Scotti  eat  real  fo< 
Lomethincr  delicate:  say.  sweet  bret 


where  he  heard  "the  rouslngj  Was  the  red  wine  that  lie  quaffed  of 
1  song,  'O  Give  Us  a  Drink,  Bai  -I*.  ,,         .  .  .  . 

f  "  and  at  last  went  to  bed,  "gLi1U,,ian  vultaS°  cl"  a  SOUnd'  nch  Bur* 
•ip  me  of  my  noisy  cravatte."  undy,  the  drink  for  voluptuaries?  There 


amusing,  often  shrewd  and  witty.  Mr. 
Emerson    was    closer  to    the  original 
than  other  modern  imitators  have  been. 
There  was  Pepys  in  Punch  with  the 
amusing    pictures    of    Richard  Doyle; 
there  was  the  New  York  playgoer  dux- 
'ing  the  civil  war,  that  used  the  name  in 
,  Vanity  Fair;  tiiere  were  the  amusing 
adventures   portrayed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dana    Gibson.,.  Mr.    Emerson  was  in 
'.jnuch  better  business  in  1896  than  In  his 
.  contributions  to  the  press  since  1911. 

Not  knowing  of  Mr.  Hoover's  wisbJth 
there  should  be  no  real  eating  orj  ti 
stage  and  of  Mr.  Belasco's  ready  acquji-j 


"furniture  opera."  as  Maurel  calls  it.H 
There  la  Turiddu's  drinking  song.  whichkg 
Is  vulgar  or  .stirring,  according  to  theN 
talent  of  the  singer.  There  is  the  sonfiH 
1n  praise  of  porter  in  Flotow's  "Martha. "f,M 
a  song  ridiculed  by  Chorley  as  beingMM 
staler  than  flat  beer.  And  so  one  inightH 
go  through  the  operatic  literature  of  anyLfl 
'country  and  find  music  for  drinking  inlTJ 
scenes  of  tragedy  or  comedy.  One  ofH 
;  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  all  opera  is  t 
the  trio  in  "Lucrezla  Borgia,"  where  thel  ■ 
Puke  hands  graciously  the  polsonedH 
wine  to  Tennaro;  the  music  as  tliefcj 
dramatic  expression  of  conflicting  emo-SO 
Hons  is  far  superior  to  the  same  com-H 
poser's  sextet  in  "Lucia  di  I.aninier-ffl 
moor,"  and  It  is  not  much  below 'It  In  u 


escence,  The  Stage  of  Aug.  30  published  melodic  beauty.  The  most  remarkable 
an  entertaining  little  article  on  stage! ,  drinking  song  in  grand  opera  is  the  one 

I  by  which  Verdi's  Iago  temps  Cassia  to 
i  excess,  a  gallant  gentleman,  a  brave 


meals.     It  began  by  quoting  Hazlitt's 

dictum  that  eating  and  drinking  always  oft.,cer    but  not  a  deef,  Q1.  two-handed 

go  down  well  on  the  stage  as  they  do  in  drinker. 

real  life,  but   it  added,, tlie  eating  and!  In  opera  bouffe  and  in  operetta  drink- 

•  ,  ,         ,    /              _#i^ln.  „  ™„„t  w„  inS  songs  can  be  counted  bv  the  hun- 

drinking,  to  be  really  ettftKe,  must  be  ^  sQngs           ^  of  w,n-  ^ 

The    Barmecide    feasts  to 


genuine. 

which  we  are  accustomed  have  rather  an 
exasperating  effect  from  the  front.  The 
rapidity  with  which  a  meal  Is  consumed 
by  presumably  hungry  characters-  de- 
stroys the  illusion  of  a  scene.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  to  talk  with  one's  mouth 
M\,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  an 
ftCtor  or  actress  to  practise  the  art." 

The  Stage  then  mentions  some  old 
plays  in  which  real  food  was  introduced. 
In  "Cramond  Brig,"  a  Scotch  melodrama, 
sheep's  head  and  trotters  were  brought 
•n.  "For  some  days  before  the  perform- 
ance the  dish  was  exhibited  in  the  green 
room  labelled  'This  sheep's  head  will  ap- 
pear in  the  play  of  "Cramond  Brig" 
next  Saturday  night.  God  rave  the 
King!'  "  In  Prince  Home's  "No  Song. 
No  Supper,"  there  was  a  boiled  leg  of 
lamb  with  turnips,  steaming  hot. 


cdies  of  the  present  day.    Would  not 
Mr.  Hoover  compromise  on  toast  made 
from  whole  wheat  or  rye  bread?  The 
Stage    mentions   a    one-act    play  —  the 
title  is  not  given— in  which  the  heroine 
pretends  to  make  a  stew  and  a  jam 
;  roly-poly    for    her    husband's  supper. 
;  "The  actor  who  first  played  the  hus- 
.  band  was  a  realist,  and  insisted  that  I 
S  he  must  have  real  stew  and  a  real  roly-j 
,poly,  with  raspberry  jarti,  as  mentioned! 
jta  the  text.    As  he  conscientiously  dc- 
lyourcd  both  dishes  he  if  ejected  to  prop- 
lerty  masler'n  foot*,  so  the  m«w  and  the! 
'pudding  were  brought  If  each  cveolngj 
aln  a   biscuit  tin     Lately  a   good  deal! 
■of  pseudo-cooking  has  been   pci  foiinodi 
■eVery  night  by  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  inl 
'Wanted— a  Husband'  and  some  of  tlicl 
Ingrefitenls  appeared  to  be  real,  whilcl 
he  Jpr^ad    and    cake    for    the  kitchen; 
tea  scene  made  one  feel  rather  nervous, 
f  bout  (he  food  i  a  I  ions."    Here  in  Bos- 
J1oa,'.»c    saw    Miss    Marie   Tenioesit  inl 
this  1 1 1 m  ph'>.  but  It  then  had  another! 

titW. 

1  The  stagi-  cli»  usscs  drinking  on  thel 
djtege.  -It  is  difficult  to  wax  hilarious! 
ipon  champagne  which  Is  in  reality 
fringcr  beer  or  toast  and  water."  An 

!  old  story  is  told  of  a  farce  "Tne  Wary 

;  WldoNw,'-}--.  produced  ul  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  "At  the  first  performance: 
the  author  had  contrived  so  much  drfn't- 

jng  of  riunc-h  that  the  actors  almost  all 
got  drunk,  and  were  unable  to  sc. 
through  with  it,  so  thai,  the  audd  rce 
was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act."  This  might  lia\e  been  called  a 
play  with  the  "happy  ending"  so  dear 
to  timid  managers. 

We  remember  a  performance  of  "Don 
Giovanni"  in  Mechanics  building  when 

;  Victor  Maurel  took  the  part  of  the  rake- 
helly hero.  Feeling  in  lordly  mood,  he 
had  ordered  real  champagne  for  the 
final  supper  scene.  The  young  women 
of  the  ballet,  who  then  figured  as  the 
Don's  guests,  enjoyed  '.lie  supper  hugely 
until  the  entrance  of  the  fc>tatne  put  an 
"•id    to    their    >  outhf  1    li  uh.  -       \t  a 


(Whiskey  made  u.s  appearance  In 
"Madama  Butterflj  "  to  a  strain  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.")  There  is  the 
Cider  Song  in  "The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy." There  is  the  joyous  memory 
of  Alice  Oates  gaily  "lit  up"  In  "Girofle- 
Glrofla."  and  of  Mile.  Aimee  t slightly 
sprung  in  "La  Pericljole."  We  see  now 
choruses,  mixed  and  male,  coming  to  the 
footlights  and  waving  goblets  and  tank- 
ards at  the  final  musical  burst,  to  the 
waste  of  good  liquor,  if  the  cups  were 
not  empty  when  they  were  taken  in 
hand. 

And  the  feasting  on  the  stage!  There 
was  famous  eat'ng  in  "Gerfaut."  which 
we  saw  30  years  ago  in  Paris,  a  play 
based  on  the  novel  by  Charles  de  Ber- 
nard, who  was  praised  highly  by  Thack- 
eray while  novels  by  greater  French- 
men shocked  him;  for  Thackeray  with 
all  his  love  for  Paris  never  thoroughly 
understood  the  French,  though  his 
Florae  is  a  fine  fellow.  Thackeray  was 
Inclined  to  view  the  French  with  the 
British  Insular  eye.    The  ending  of  the 


play   "Gerfaut"  is  different  from  that 
Afternoon  tea  is  served  ,:,  many  com-  ,  Qf  ^  nove,     Thgt  .g  a„  wp  rpmember 

of  the  performance  except  the  hearty 
eating  and  the  beauty  of  Mile.  Brandes. 
whose  impersonation,  of  the  heroine 
made  her  the  talk  of  Paris  and  started 
her  on  her  brilliant  career.  Eating  on 
the  stage  is  usually  regarded  by,  an 
audience'  as   a    comic  business. 


even 

though  the  dialogue  be  of  serious  im- 
port. Actors  at  stage  tables  are  tempted 
to  turn  comedy  into  farce  or  ev^n  clown 
\'  It,  for  the  sake  of  the  following  laugh- 
i  ter  that  may  be  characterized  as  hair- 
trigger.    In  Masefleld's  "Nan"  there  Is 
K.  scene  that  only  the.  genius  of  the 
sctress  playing  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
tarried  her  through   triumphantly— the 
|>.cene  where  Nan  Insists  thnt  the  miserly 
an  retch  who  had  ordered  »   mutton  pie 
f  made  out  of  a  diseased  sheep  should  eat 
?.gt  it.    Here  the  faintest  giggle  would 
hftVe  ruined  the  situation— Boston  audly 
mces  are  given  to  giggling  whenever; 
vhei  e  is  a  tender  or  tragic  moment  nj 
a  modern  play-but  so  Intense  was  the. 
acting    that    the    spectators    were  for 
{once  silent  and  deeply  moved. 
I    The  shabbiest  meal  on  the  stage  is 
Ithat  provided  by  s:|egllnde  for  her  mo- 
irose  husband  Hunding.    The  man  has 
''returned  from  hunting,  weary,  hungr.N- 
"No  wonder  that  looking  at  the  table  net 
indulges  himself    in   disagreeable  eon- 
iversa'tion.    As  for  Siegmund,  invited  to 
down,  he  might  say  with  the  man  In 
!ithe  old  Reading  Book  j  "Great  heavens 
Us   this  vour  scanty  store?     And  Halt 
'•!of  this  do  you  offer  to  a  stranger?  Then 
■•never  saw  I  hospitality  before.' 
\    The  Stage  has  something  to  say  about 
K  "Calls"   and  without  reference  to  the 
f  edict  of  the  Messrs.  Shubert  which  has 
f  been  discussed  editorially  by  the  Her- 
1  aid.    The  Stage  thinks  that  the  custom 
}  of  calling  actors  at  the  end  of  an  act 
or  a  play  Is  comparatively  modern,  in 
Ithe   lSth   century   an  actor  sometimes 

*  made  an  explanation  or  an  apology,  ana 

*  generally  announced  the  play  to  be  per- 
I  formed  the  next  night  ;  but  the  coni- 
iplimentary  call  for  a  favorite  was  at 

first  an  operatic  custom.  Dutton  Cook 
thought  that  non-operatic  calls  came 
Into  fashion  when  epilogues  went  out. 
Fanny  Kemble  In  her  journal  des<  ibed 
the  practice,  as  absurd,  "and  Macready 
frequently  grumbled  at  ».  though  in 
bis  own  case  he  would  probably  have 
(objected  still  more  strongly  to  the  omls. 


"The  name  of  the  first  author  who. 
Itoenred  on  the  stage  in  response  to  at 
jll  i.s  unknown.  Whoever  he  was,  hrt 
u-si  ;-ivc  been  a  foolish  fellow,  slneeJ 
fibre  an-  few  sights  more  unnatural  and! 
■rote  ...ip  than  that  of  a  frightened,  I 
i#k\vard  person  in  ordinary  clothes! 
jij'iearing  behind  the  footlights  in  the] 
rtfilsl  of  a  group  of  made-up.  self- 1 
osKesscd  exponents  of  imaginary  char- 1 
cters.  tie  destroys  the  illusion  of  his  I 
wn  work  merely  to  gratify  his  own! 
isMty  end  at  the  same  lime  pander  tof 
he  '■impertinent  curiosity  of  the  public,! 
»ho  might  just  as  well  demand  that  aC 
aim-  i  should  appear  at  a  gallery  be-P 
jj|e  his  o«ii  picture  or  a  novelist  sit  inl| 
boi -I:.-'  U  -i  s  shop  behind  a  pile  of  hist 


'"The  Pacifists,"  a  parable  in  a  farcer 
I  in  thre.  act.-,  by  Henry  Arthur  JonesJI 
I  w  as  proe.uK.il  at  Soulhport,  Eng..  Aug* 
127.  and  brought  tut  in  Loudon,  at  thel 
IRt.  .lame.:.  Sept.  4.  The  Pall  Mall  Oa-| 
Ixetlc  reviewed  the  play  as  follows: 

^p'Pleasant  as  it  is  to  welcome  MrJ 
|Henr\  .V  thur  Jones  back  to  our  London! 
I  stage,  will:  that  broad,  Boanergic  out-B 
I  look  of  his  and  warm  human  nature,  ltf 
I  would  lie  only  doing  him  a  disservice  to 
I  pi  t  i.  id  that  last  night's  St.  James's) 
I  faiec-i'arable,  'The  Pacifists.'  represent-! 
|  ed  him  at  his  best.  As  a  piece  of  stage-l 
I  crafL  ils  art  cannot  be  described  as! 
■  anything  like  on  a  plane  with  the  really) 
I'flnc  prose  of  some  of  his  recent  pam-l 
I  plileis. 

"We  are  asked   to  suppose  that  MrJ, 
I. lone;;  s  favorite  country  town  of  Mar-I 
Iket    1'ewbury — where  once  'the  'Philis/fl 
I  lines'  triumphed — is  now  in  the  hands  ou 
a  couple  of  canting  and  craven  hypotf 
erltes,  one  of  them  the  Mayor  (Mr,  Lent' 
nox  Pawle),  fat  and  whiskered,  and  that 
other      a      sanctimonious  shopkeeper 
named  I'ecbody  (Mr.  Sebastian  Smith)ffi 
The  town   is   'held   up'   by  a  bullying! 
butcher  (Mr.  Sam  Livesey).  who  lockS. 
Peehody  s  mother  in  the  coal  cellar  ana 
threatens  to  run  off  with  Peebody's  wifo 
(Miss  Kllis  Jeffreys).    The  Mayor  and! 
Pee  body   do  nothing   but  write  letters) 
and  establish  'leagues'  until  Peebody'so 
uncle  (Mr.  Charles  Glenney).  who  Is  ai 
bit  of  a  lire-eater,  gets  a  local  pugllistt 
throw  the  'outeher  into  the  canal. 
So  far  as  the  idea  of  opposing  forcef 
with'  force  is  concerned,  this  could  bel 
SI  quite  sufficiently  suggested  by  one  rol-[ 
i*  IJeking  scene— that  in  which  the  butcher 
■  appears.    The  rest  is  really  all  beside, 
*,  the  question  from  the  political  point  of  I 
view      Market   Pewbury  (as  Mr.  Jones  I 
represents  it)  is  certainly  not  the  Eng- 
land of  today,  and  it  is  begging  the; 
{  question    to    deride    'pacifists'    on  thel 
;  *  strength   of  the  caricature  of  out-of- 
1  « date    provincial    types.      The  modern 
f 'pacifist'  needs  an  answer  to  somethlngl 
much  more  than  his  whiskers— if  any. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  farce,  the  play| 
is   frankly   a   wearisome   repetition  otj 
one  dilemma,  with  long  and  tantalizingj 
descriptions   of   the   jolly    things    that  I 
,  are  happening  elsewhere.   There  is  some! 

brilliant    acting   from    Miss   Ellis  Jef- 
freys  (with   Cockney  accent*   as  Pee- 
body's wife.    But  Hk-  whole  affair  seems 
A  'Jin   the   wrong   box.     The   St.  Jajnes'st 
wants   Mr.   Jones's  best  and  brainiest! 
aw  work— not     to     be     fobbed     off  with!' 
whiskers." 

I  These  free  public  lectures  about  thel 
'Jthealre  and  music  will  be  given  In  thc| 
jfllecture    hall    of    the     Boston  Public)' 

•M  Library. 

BOrt.    21— The    Good    lirst    Act.      Albert  H. 

I  Gilmer. 

■Not.    18—  Human    Nalurc   In    Drama.  Starfcl 

I  Vomis. 

JBDet'.  !1- Tlte  Power  of  Music.    Margaret  4n-[ 
I    flcrton.  L 
rice,  in    I  oik  Hung  in  America.    Mr.  and  Mrs.[j 

Henry  Gideon. 
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Pec.  23— Solwyn's  Th"»tre  and  the  Old  Globe 

(1867  is<MI.    John  Bouve  Clapp. 
Jan.     in    I'M*    and    Counter    Plots.  Frank! 

Chouteau  Drown. 
Feb.     IT  -The    Boston    Theatre  HS54-10O1). 

Qniney  KlIDjr.  V  fi 

Fel>    -'I  -  l/  eleslBstica]  Music  to  the  Reformat 

lion  Period.    Benedict  FitzGerald. 
March  :.— old  Soncs  of  Old  Greece  u<K>  B.  C-). 

S21  A.  P     Ab  ide  T.  M.  do  Andria. 
Mnrcli   10   -  Ideae  in  the  Theatre.  Thomai 
,    C'rof-bj-.  It,  „    .    _  I 

«Arrii  1,  ThursdoT.  <!  r.  M. — The  Productiod| 
I  of  a  Plnv.  Frank  Cheney  Hersev. 
■  April  7-T'he  S..ns*  "f  Knssla.  Olin  Downea.  ■ 
I  Thece  lectures  Willi  the  exception" 
lOted  above  will  be  given  on  Sundays  afl 
M3:30  P.  M.  The  lectures  will  be  illus-B 
"trated. 

The  death  of  Hubert  Henry  Davied 
by  an  accident  on  Aug.  17— It  is  sup* 
posed  he  fell  from  n  cliff  and  wad. 
drowned— brought  out  warm  tributes  tri 
his  worth  as  a  dramatist  and  a  inanj 
The  following  letter  written  by  Hugl+: 
Walpole  was  published  In  the  London- 
Times: 

"As  artist  he  was.  perhaps.  Jane  A"s-| 
ten  s  only  trup  successor.    He  had  Pr«>J 
ciseiy  her  eye  for  the  small  unconscious 
weaknesses    of    ordinary    people,  andt; 
these  weaknesses  he  surveyed  not  with 
self-confident  scorn  or  bitter  contempt, 
but  rather  with   a   gentle   irony  thatJ., 
turned,  often  enough,  back  upon  him- 
self.   One  can  recall  scene  after  scene—* 
the  whole  of  the  second  act  of  'Thcty 
Mollusc.'    Ihe    breakfast   scene   in  thel. 
'Doormats,'  the  dinner  a  deaujt  in  'Aj 
Single  Man.'  the  duologue  in  the  second 
act  of  'Cousin  Kate  — all  .these  wrought), 
with  the  same  ivory  brush  that  the.  gread 
Jane  used-,  the  same  humour  that  waa 
never    unkind,    never    obtuse,  neverf/ 
clumsy.    In  his  last  play,  'Outcast,'  io 
seemed  to  many  of  us  that  he  was  step-U 
ping  out  to  conquer  new  worlds.  In 
spite  of  an  Indeterminate  last  act,  therel 
was  a  stronc  poignant  realism  both  inl 
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ixing  his  strength  by  his  war-work  in 

ranee,  ho  never  recovered,  And  those 
ho  saw  hliii  during  these  Inst  two 
?ars  knew  how  the  thought  that  his 

rength  would  not  permit  him  to  return 
id  do  his  share  preyed  upon  and  per- 

'tual'y  distressed  him. 
"As  an  artist  he  was  known  tn  all  the 
orld,  as  a  friend,  those  who  had  the. 
honor  or  his  intimacy  will  not  easily  for- 
get what  that  meant  to  them.  His 
gaiety,  his  humor,  his  absorbing  interest 
'in  every  phase  of  life,  his  loyalty  and 
generosity  made  him  a  perfect  friend. 
Of  the  many  tine  things  tn  him,  best  of 
all,  perhaps,  was  his  modesty.  I  re- 
member how  deeply  pleased  he  was  by 
a  chapter  on  his  art  in  a  book  on  the 
modern  drama  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Howe.  He 
read  il  with  exceeding  pleasure,  but.  as 
he  finished-it.  he  turned  round  to  me, 
and  said: — 'Yes,  that's  all  very  weil. 
you  know.  .  .  .  it's  jolly.  .  .  .  but 
fancy  any  one  taking  me  so  seriously!" 

"His  comedies  will  surely  live — and. 
behind  him,  he.  remains,  to  his  friends, 
one  of  the  truest  and  finest  gentlemen 
of  his  fine  generation."  ' 


board,  m  :>  marnic  chimney,  though  not  .  severa  1  persona  have,  written  to  The 
actual'.*  put  Into  the  hill.  Inflame  It  con-  IStagc,  complaining  of  managers  who  re- 
TCundeily.'  Naturalness  unites  with  tain  photographs  sent  to  them  when 
"Wit.  Even  where  naturalness  givcH  way  jthey  advertise  for  artists,  although 
p6  a  little  of  Sheridan's  formal  arti-  stamped  envelopes  are  s«nt  with  the 
flciallty.  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  outburst  Is  photographs.  One  wrote:  "This  has  been 
delightful:  'When  an  old  bachelor  mar-  a  long  standing  grievance,  and  times 
Ties  a  young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect?  were  never  harder  for  the  members  of 
'TIs  now  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle  the  theatrical  profession  than  they  are 
made  mc  the  happiest  of  men— and  I  at  present."  A  manager  at  Plymouth, 
have  been  the  most  miserable  dog  ever  !Eng..  replied,  saying  that  In  nine  cases 
since!  We  tift  a  little  going  to  church.  iout  of  ten  It  Is  the  fault  of  the  sender, 
and  fairly  quarrelled  before  thq  bells  |and  he  gave  suggestions  for  protection, 
had  done  ringing.   I  was  more  than  once  ]   "The  Double,  Escape,"  a  new  one-act 
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choked  with  gall  during  the  honeymoon, 
and  had  lost  all  comfort  in  life  before 
my  'friends  had  done  wishing  me  Joy.' 

"In  the  cold  closet  reading  the  false 
wit  dims  until  one  cannot  understand 
why  the  house  even  smiled.  Perhaps  on 
the  stage  there  actually  seems  great  fun 
jin  the  praised  speech  of  Mrs.  Llndon  in  malprac 
The  Truth':  having  called  Becky    one  'been  gu,~ 


I  The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Sept. 
[17  based  an  editorial  article,  "Comedy, 
'.High  and  Low."  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Davics,  an  article  that  is  well  worth 
tonslderation. 

]  "The  recent  death  of  Henry  Hubert 
Davies  evoked  a  regret  that  playgoers 
Would  hardly  feel  for  many  a  man  of 
more  importance.    This  was  primarily 
pecause  DaVles  knew  how  to  produce 
what  George  Eliot  called  the  'laughter 
i>bf  the  intellect.'    In  a  day  when  soci- 
ology is  served  up  in  ever-new  dramatic 
Mlishes.    Pavies— despite    some  lapses— 
•went  back  to  the  old-fashioned  comedy 
pf    manners.     'Conventional'    was  the 
y»ord  which  outraged  modernlsls  threw 
Sit  'The  Mollusc,   one  of  the  most  teoh- 
Xttcally  finished,  charming  in  style,  and 
amusing  comedies  of  recent  years.  We 
'fio  not  lack  fun  on  the  stage.    But  most 
apt  it  Is  in  the  form  of  cheap  farce  or 
jjtoo  broad  humor.     And  even  in  pure 
Icomedy  too  many  writers  are  prone  to 
forget  the  maxim  of  Alfred  Sutro.  that 
Playwrights  should  'never  be  dull.'  Yet 
iDavies's  recipe  was  simple.    He  had  a 
act'  1  undertaking 


Play  by  H.  M.  Vernon,  was  produced  at 
the  London  Coliseum  Sept.  3.  "The  plot 
deals  with  the  woes  of  a  provincial 
mayor,  who.  on  the  eve  of  the  expira- 
tion of  his  official  year,  receives  a  visit 
from  fa  nr».n  whom  he  believes  to  be  a 
Secre^  Se.  v  ice  agent,  who  knows  all  the 
)  of  which  Mr.  Mayor  has 
The  pseudo  detective  turns 


f  her  bridesmaids,  and  been  cut  short  out  to  be  ail  escaped  lunatic, 
by  the  horrified  question  of  a  friend. 


she  retracts:  'No,  she  wasn't,  but  she 
might  have  been.  She  was  my  next 
choice  if  any  one  had  backed  out.' 
Doubtless  In  the  acting  the  character- 
ization of  a  sober  man  In  one  of  Au- 
gustus Thomas's  plays— 'He  passes  the 
plate  In  the  new  stone  church  Sunday 
morning,  and  thinks  he's  had  a  day's 
recreation'— really  amuses.  Hardly,  In 
reading.  But  when  we  take  up  one.  of 
the  classic  comedies,  or  one  of  the  best 
efforts  of  modern  playwrights,  the  page 
warms  before  us,  the  visualization  is  au- 
tomatic, and  the  wit  loses  almost  noth- 
ing in  savor." 


Notes  About  the 
Stage,  Music 


The  London 
.Times  said,  apro- 
pos of  "A  Pair 
and  Musicians  of  Spectacles"  re- 
vived at  Wyndham's  Sept.  1:  "Sir' 
John  Hare  has  devoted  most  of  his 
long  career  as  an  actor  to  the  playing 
of  old  men.  They  have  all  been  dif- 
ferent old  men,  though  one  or  two  little 
tricks— say,  of  the  method  of  scratching 
the  face— have  been  common  to  all. 
They  have  been  good  and  bad,  ugly  and 
beautiful,  grave  and  ridiculous,  high- 


ood  plot:    Tom  In  act   i  uitoii»»iu6|  ' 
)  educate  a  'mollusc'  defeated  in  act 1  horn  and  low.    But  from  them  all  one 


|2.  and  triumphant  in  act  3,  with  fer- 
tile Incident:  and  a  dialogue  that 
sparkles  up  to  the  final  bit.  Tom  ex- 
claiming as  the  curtain  falls:  'Were 
these  miracles  permanent  cures?  (shak- 
ing his  head)  We're  never  told!  We're 
I never  told'.' 

"How  many  a'uthois  of  real  comedies 
are  there  In  America  today?  The  in- 
quiry brings  no  avalanche  of  replies. 
|  Yet  an  American  analogue  cf  'Lc  mondc 
Uu  l'on  s'ennuie'  or  'The  Importance  ot 

that 


old  man  has  emerged  by  a  special  quali- 
ty. The  old  man  is  Benjamin  Gold- 
finch, and'  the  quality  Is  dearneisB. 
Most  of  the  others  have  been  brilliant 
feats  of  acting— quite  apart  from  the 
mere  cleverness  demanded  of  a  young 
or  youngish  man  who  is  to  personate  an 
old  man.  The  character,  as  .distinct 
from  the  mere  externals  of  'character 
acting,'  has  been  realized  and. vividly, 
'expressed.     But  1n  Benjamin  Goldfinch,  ' 


eing  Earnest.'  would  have  a  run 

ould  make  our  latest  farce  success  hiore  than  any  of  the  others,  the  char- 
ok  pale.    We  do  not  expect  Sheridans  ^cter  (which  in  this  case  is  the  dear- 


rise  up  yearly,  or  casual  productions 
'I to  reach  high  standards,  but  the  never- 
Islackening   demand    for -good  comedy 
ought  to  result  In  better  workmanship. 
Take  the  matter  of  plot.  Our  dramatists 
often  fail  to  make  fruitful  use  of  a  good 
flone.  The  basic  idea  of  two  youths  mis- 
taking a  private  house  for  an  in»  is 
Jhardlv  superior  as  material  to  that  of 
Ssome'vouths  sending  out  wedding  mvi- 
Stations  h,  order  to  realize  on  pawned 
presents.    But  from  the  moment  Gold- 
•  smith  raises  the  curtain  on  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  grumbling  at   her  country  life, 
and    Hardcastle    grumblingly  replying, 
through  the  whole  wealth  of  incident— 
Tonv  Lumpkin  at  the  tavern,  the  misdi- 
rected travelers.  Hardcastle's  drill  of  the 
servants,  the  interrupted  story  of  Marl- 
borough  and   the   other  scenes  where 
Marlow   and   Hastings  treat  host  and 
Ihostess  as  tavern-keepers  and;  daughter 
as  bar-maid,  the  drunken  servant,  the 
Ijewcls-what  a  wealth  of  life  and  humor 
is  poured  out!  The  plot  of  'A  Trick  to 
Catch  the  Old  One'  was  in  outline  no 
happier  than  that  of  'The  Boomerang'- 
a  poverty-stricken  young  rascal  making 
a  fortune  and  a  fine  marriage  by  playing 
two  grasping  old  curmudgeons  against 
leach  other.  This  idea  of  the  effect  of  a 
report   of  impending  marriage  with  a 
Frfeh  widow  would  last  the  ordinary  ccmi- 
edv-scamper  through  one  scene:  Mid-1 
dleton  made  it  give  birth  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  plausible  and  entertaining  cpi- 

srwlo3 

'  "One  immediately  perceived  difference 
between  first-rate  and  hopeless  comedy 
is  the  .lialogue.  The  dramatist  unable 
to  cause  laughter  by  wit  falls  back  upon 
the  production  of  guffaws  by  quips. 
Even  Goldsmith  has  been  tricked  out 
for  guffaws  in  the  newest  style.  There 
is  a  version  in  which,  when  Hastings 
remarks  to  Marlow  (Goldsmith). 
•Cicero  never  spoke  better.'  Marlow  re- 
plies (the  quip).  'Didn't  he?  Then  I'm 
sorry  for  Cicero,'  and  when  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle exclaims  (Goldsmith).  'Seriously? 
Then  I  shall  be  too  young  for  the  fash- 
Ion,*  Hastings  answers  (the  quip).  'O. 
no.  madam  (confused),  I  mean.  O,  yes.' 
Percy  Fitzgerald  once  listed  the  roar- 
evoking  speeches  of  a  smart  comedy. 

miss  who  thought 


ness)  has  seemed  to  radiate  from  in- 
side, with  never  a  suspicion  of  its  being 
assumed   from   the   outside.     This,    as  j 
people  say,  is  very   fellow.  And  thanks  ? 
to  Sir  John  Hare's  achievement  In  act4| 
Ing  of  the  highest  and  rarest  kind,  this  - 
'Pair  of  Spectacles'  turns  from  a  trivial 
little   sentimental   comedy,   as   full  of 
superficial    and    technical  absurdities, 
as  can  be,  into  an  affecting,  a  touch- 
ing, a  deeply  charming  play,  that  'gets 
home.'  " 

In  his  book,  "Harry  Lauder's  Logic," 
Lauder  says:  "Most  of  the  jokes,  stories 
and  lies  circulated  about  the  meanness 
of  Scotsmen  were  manufactured  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Knowing  ourselves,  our 
strength  and  our  weakness,  we  delight 
to  jest  about  the  one  and  the  other.  In 
spite  of  all  the  songs  of  Barley  Bree, 
the  Scots  are  really  a  very  temperate 
race;  yet  they  love  to  paint  themselves 
as  a  nation  of  drunkards.  And  so, 
though  there  are  many  generous  Scots, 
they  all  blush  to  find  their  generosity 
discovered.  Few  of  us,  Indeed,  have 
the  leaking  purse,  which  is  a  sign,  not 
of  generosity,  but  of  incontinence;  and 
a  reputation  for  meanness  is  a  buckler 
against  the  shafts  of  the  sponger." 
The  rest  of  the  book,  published  by  Cecil 
Palmer  and  Hayward,  is  a  collection 
of  story,  anecdote,  and  experience. 

"Arlette,"  a  comic  opera  in  thre£ 
acts,  by  Claude  Roland  and  L.  Bouvre, 
adapted  by  Jose  Levy  and  George 
Arthurs,  music  by  Jane  Vieu,  Le  Feuvre 
and  Ivor  Novello,  produced  at  Man- 
chester (Eng.)  Aug.  27,  was  brought 
out  at  the  Shaftesbury,  London.  Sept.  6. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  it:  "The 
reason  why  nobody  creates  a  new  comic 


John  Henry  Cooke,  a  famous  circus 
proprietor,  died  at  Edinburgh  late  in 
August  at  the  age  of  80.  The  founder  of 
the  circus  was  Thomas  Cooke,  whose 
show  at  Mauchline  was  visited  by  Burns 
We  now  quote  from  the  Daily  Tolegrap! 
of  Aug.  24;    "His  son,  Thomas  Taplin 

Coolie,  carried  on  the  work,  and  of  the 

company  of  130  artists  which  he  took  to 
New  York  tn  1836,  40  were  members  of 
his  own  family.  John  Henry's  father, 
the  fifth  of  Thomas  Taplin's  seven  sons, 
who  lived  to  be  over  80  years  of  age,  had 
i  a  long  and  popular  career  In  Edinburgh, 
while  his  elder  brother,  William,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Thomas  Taplin,  succeeded 
Batty  in  the  lesseeshlp  of  Astley's,  and 
with  hip  family  maintained  the  tradi- 
tional renown  of  that  popular  place  of 
entertainment.  Of  the  whole  Cooke  fam- 
ily John  Henry,  who  has  just  died,  had 
perhaps  the  most  varied  career.  Like  his 
ancestors  and  collateral  relatives,  he 
was  born  In  the  profession  and  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  daring  performer. 
By  the  time  he  was  5  years  of  age  he 
was  an  expert  tight  rope  walker,  and. 
brought  up  among  horses  and  ponies,  he 
became  an  adept  equestrian,  whose  ear- 
lier feats  were  performed  at  Astley's  un- 
der his  uncle's  regime.  Clever  and  artis- 
tic in  his  work,  he  visited  with  consist- 
ent success  many  countries  both  in  the 
new  world  and  the  old,  and  till  he  had 
passed  70  years  of  age  he  remained  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  management  of  the 
ircus  he  established,  which  toured  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Scotland.  Among 
those  who,  during  his  long  career  wit- 
nessed his  performance  were  the'  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie, and  the  prince  imperial  in  Paris 
and  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra 
when  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
at  Buckingham  Palace  he  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  skill  before  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  prince  consort.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  who  was  also  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  by  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  circus  business  at  Foun- 
tainbridge  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  i>  was 
transferred  some  25  years  ago  from  the 
building  on  the  site  where  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  Edinburgh,  now  stands." 

Genevieve  Ward,  assisted  by  Richard 
Vv  hiteing,  is  writing  her  memoirs. 

The  Birmingham  (England)  Repertory 
theatre  opened  about  four  years  ago 
In  that  period  it  produced  27  plays  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage;  three  for 
the  first  time  In  England.  35  for  the 
first  time  in  Birmingham,  and  43  other 
^  ,ys:..  In  a"  anP«al  to  Birmingham 
and  Midland  theatregoers,  John  Drink- 
water  says:  'There  are  now  perhaps 
three  or  four  thousand  people  in  the 
town  for  whom  the  theatre  has  become 
a  centre  of  deep  and  stirring  imagina- 
tive life,  people  for  whom  its  cessation 
would  mean  a  real  impoverishment  of 
£Pi&tMal  heaIth-  The  4000  should  be 
-0,000.  it  is  true,  but  the  healthy  thing 
is  that  the  4000  have  been  profoundly! 
in£!uenced'  since  time  will  increase  the 
4000  to  20.000.  but  time  could  never  make 
the  work  of  the  theatre  really  signifi- 
cant if  it  had  not  already  done  "so." 

Sidgwick  &  Jackson  have  published  un- 
der the  title  "Pawns"  three  poetic  plays 
by  John  Drinkwater  which  have  been 
performed  at  Birmingham,  England 

Lord  Dunsany's  "Tents  of  the  Arabs  " 
which  has  been  performed  in  New  York 
was  played  for  the  first  time  within  the 
British  Isles  on  Aug.  22  at  Cork.  "It  Is 
a  slow-moving,  semi-mystical  plav,  and 
rather  by  way  of  being  a  parable.  The 
actors  are  mostly  in  repose,  and  the 
dialogue  alone  supplies  what  illusion  of 


action  there  is.    It  is  a  difficult  nier» 
opera  atmosphere  nowadays  seems  clear  either  to  act  or  to  criticize  hiit 
It  is  simply  that  nobody  wants  |many  iinlitations,  it  achieved 
at  any  rate,  was  the  feel-  at  Cork." 

"Tactics.  '    a    farce  In 


enough. 

one.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  feel- 
ing prompted  by  'Arlette.'  Frankly  old- 
fashioned  and  conventional  though  it 
may  be,  it  is  a  complete  and  charming 
success.  Its  simple  Ruritanian  story  of 
bankrupt  Prince  Paul  of  Perania  (Mr. 
Joseph  Coyne),  who  should  have  mar- 


under 
success 


"Jueen-Dowager's  modest  but  lovely 
eading-maid  (Miss  Winifred  Barnes) 
—this  served  every  purpose.  It  gave 
One  was  by  a  young  miss  who  tnougnt ,,cope  (or  sotlle  pf  the  prettiest  dresses 
that  the  moon  should.be  called  'be'  be-  lnA  pettiest  songs  to  be  found  any. 
cause  it  was  always  out  so  late  at  Lnere  iutL  nOTV  Not  least,  the  In- 
night:  one  was  by  a  gentleman  who,  ^v|tabie  story  is  endowed — by  which  of 
visiting  the  country  and  spying  a  milk-  he  regiment  0f  authors  who  shall  say? 
maid  with  milk  in  a  jar.  saU  he  had  — With  a  very  piquant  dash  of  light 
fancied  that  In  the  country  milk  was  offenbachian  satire,  -  emphasized  by 
carried  about  by  the  cows;  and  one  in  j\tme.  Servais's  and  Mussiere's  appear- 
reply  to  a  man  who  said  he  wanted  no  gnce  *a8  two  comjc  gendarmes,  whom 
mouey-You  should  t>c  photographed-'  henevieve  de  Brabant  would  not  take 
It  is  not  mere  lack  cf -fun.  but  allied  >ong  t0  recogrij2e.  perhaps  one  would 
lack  of  taste,  that  makes  such  speeches  »,ave  been  more  exacting  in  one's  de- 
low    compared    with    good    comedy,  [mands   for   original   adventure   in  the 

way  of  plot  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
[music — KJhiefly  Mr.  Guy  Le  Feuvre's  and 


  -..    one    act  by 

Thomas  King  Moylan,  was  performed 
by  Arthur  Sinclair's  company  of  Irish 
Plan-era  at  the  Irish  Club,  London,  in 
August.    The  tactics  go  wrong  in  tbe 


flcvoted  a  room  in  his  residence.  East 
Miff  Hall,   part  of   which   forms  the 
Jiulldlng    of    the    art    gallery,    to  the 
hiemory  of  Henry  Irving  and  In  honor 
•  Pf  other  leading  members  of  the  stage. 
The  nucleus  of  the  collection  in  Hie 
■Irving    room    is    formed    by  various 
articles  purchased  by  Sir  Merlon  from 
time  to   time,  as  well  as   by  various 
(articles  given  to  him  by  Irving.  Thus, 
.there  Is  the  life-sized  portrait  of  him 
;as  Charles   I   and   the  suit  of  armor 
worn    by  him   in  that  character,  the 
chain  and  cross  worn  by  him  as  Wolsey, 
la  wonderful   sword,   breakable  In  the 
■  middle,  and  many  smaller  relics.  The, 
(room  also  contains  Charles  Wyndham's 
[velvet  Garrlck  suit,  John  Collier's  por-  < 
trait  of  Lewis  Waller  as  Beaucalre,  and  ■ 
articles  associated  with  Mr.  Martin  Har- 
vey and  other  well  known  players.  But! 
the  room   Is    mainly  devoted    to  the! 
memory  of  Henry  Irving.    Sir  Mertbn 
Kussell-Cotes  is  anxious  to  add  to  his 
collection  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  I 
from  anyone  having  mementos  of  the 
great  actoi  -manager  —  The  Stage.  Sept.  6. 

Miss  Dorothy  Massingham,  now  play- 
ing in  the  Birmingham  Repertory 
Theatre,  is  a  daughter  of  the  editor  of 
the  Nation  (London). 

Who  was  the  first  actress  to  go  into 
management  on  her  own  account  in  Lon- 
don? The  question  is  suggested  by  the 
news  that  Miss  Marie  Lohr  Is  about  to 
take  the  plunge,  and  has  her  eye  on  a 
certain  tiieatre.  Miss  Lohr's  debut  on 
the  stage  took  place  at  the  early  age  of 
six,  and  she  has  been  ever  since  acqulr-J 
ing  experience  of  the  drama.  There  Is 
even.-  reason  to  expect  that  women  will 
"run"  theatres  much  more  frequently 
in  the  future— if  not  alone,  then  In  part- 
nership.—London  Dally  Chronicle. 

At  Sydney,  Australia,  last  month  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  was  playing  to  crowded 
houses  and  at  Melbourne  Cyril  Maude 
I  was  seen  in  "Grumpy."  There  was  talk 
of  his  producing  there  "The  Great 
Lover,"  which  Tree  had  hoped  to  bring 
out  in  London  this  season. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Stage,  speaking  of  George  Arliss  and  hi6 
new  play,  dropped  into  history.  "It  al- 
ways strikes  me  strange  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  takes  a  comparatively  small 
place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  I  , 
mean  in  comparison  with  Washington, 
and  yet  he  was  really  quite  as  great  a 
man,  though  the  framework  to  his  life 
was  a  less  attractive  one.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  Scottish  merchant 
and  was  born  in  the  Islands  of  the  West  ' 
Indies.  One  can  imagine  what  hostility  . 
would  be  faced  when  one  recollects  what 
a.  ban  illegitimacy  meant  about  that 
time.  As  Victor  Hugo  says:  "Children 
like  that  are  not  regarded  seriously; 
people  shrug  their  shoulders  at  them," 
and  he  .was  speaking  of  a  period  "Just 
succeeding  that  of  the  revolution — and 
yet  Alexander  Hamilton  came,  saw  and 
conquered  in  the  making  of  these  United 
States.  His  death,  as  the  result  of  a 
duel  due  to  a  deplorable  love  frenzy,  was 
a  matter  of  great  regret  to  his  friends 
and  contemporaries." 

A  continuation   of  Ibsen's  "Ghosts," 
entitled   "Realities."  is  announced  for 
publication  in  London.    How  is  a  con- 
tinuation possible,  unless,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  suggests.  Mrs.  Al-  i 
vord  changed  her  mind  about  poisoning 
her  son  when  he  would  be  hopelessly 
insane?  Prof.  Halvdon  Koht  of  Norway}/ 
doubts  the  discovery  of  a  new  Ibsen  I 
manuscript.   "If  the  piece  is  a  continua-1' 
tlon  of  'Ghosts'  it  must  have  been  writ-  w 
ten  in  the  poet's  later  years,  at  a  tlme/i 
when  he  was  particularly  careful  of  his  f*1 
manuscripts.    It  is  wholly  Inconeelva-jX 
ble."  he  said  to  a  reporter  of  a  Christ!- 
mla  journal,  "that  the  play  should  be  a|! 
continuation  of  'Ghosts.'    Such  a  con- 
tinuation may  exist,  but  it  must  be  the 
work  of  another  author.   Such  contTnusf- 
tions  have  been  heard  of  before.  For 
instance.  Laura  Kieler  wrote  a  continua-  - 
ition  of  'Brand.'   Nor  must  we  rely  too 
.much  on  the  assertion  that  the  manu- 
script Is  written  with  Ibsen's  own  hand. 
Ibsen's  manuscripts  have  been  put  for- 
ward before  now,  which  proved  on  ex- 
amination to  lack  authenticity.  We  may 
.assume  with  confidence  that  Ibsen  Is  in 
,this  case  'not  guilty.'   At  all  events,  we  [59 
•  must  demand  more  tangible  proofs  be- 
fore we  can  accept  this  story  of  a  new 
Iplay." 


ill.  for  example,  Hastings's 


mond,  J.  a.  O'Rourke  and  Sydnev  J. 
Morgan  were  in  the  play  with  Mr.  Sin- 
clair. The  first  public  performance  was 
at  Harrogate,  Sept.  5. 

Marie  Lloyd's  most  popular  song  at 
present  Is  "I  Can't  Forget  the  Days 
When  I  Was  Young." 


Although  London  has  no  tangible 
memorial  of  Henry  Irving  beyond  the 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the 
much-neslected  statue  In  Charing  Cross 
road,  Bournemouth  is  to  have  a  home 
for  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  the  great  actor  which  are  in  exist- 
ence. Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes,  who 
has  done  so  much  for  Bournemouth— 
among  other  gift3,   the  art  gallerv  of 


;i  JrVar  has  again  taken  toll  of  art  In 
jthe  death  of  Maclste.  real  hero  of  that 
I  most    beautiful    of   al!  moving-picture 

,  drama.  Cablria.    No  more  fitting  end 

j  can  be  imagined  for  the  Italian  actor 
Athos,  than  this,  on  the  scarred  Bain- 
slzza  plain,  which  is  no  plain  at  all 

•  miL*  .  "mbled  mass  of  rugged  mounl 
.™m  tt,l,rown   Aether,   helter-skelter- 1 

-ible  r  iff"  "Y?^  °f  Scalin*  'nacces- 
Mble  c||ffs  and  dodging  deadly  showers 
of  rock-splinters.    Maclste  belonged  to1 
such  scenery.    He  was  a  gaillard  San-,-' 
son,  at  his  best  when  moving  mountains' 
and   overturning  temples.     And  thou- 
sands whom   he   thrilled  and  uplifted 
into  romance  will  always  think  of  him 
as  carrying  his  film  qualities  into  real 
fe.  just  as  children  imagine  the  home 
lite  of  clowns  to  be  continuously  merry  I 
and  whimsical     They  will  picture  him 
hurling  recalcitrant  Austrlans  who  re- : 
fused  to  surrender  over  his  head  down  I 
mountain-sides,  or  catching  on  the  Al- 
and tossing  back  into  the  foe's  rock- 
burrows  with  Immense  effect  their  own 
ftkoda  shells,  or  carrying  off  the  field  a  « 
dozen  or  more  of  his  wounded  country-  < 
men  tucked  away  on  his  back  and  In 
,i^ot*i«lf.^-,arnls'  on  tne  rock-strewn 

nnunzio  circling 


Vi  I  -  m 
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a  promenade  concern 
4.    The  I/ondon  Time* 

of  a  man  who  lias  a'  c 
of  resource  and  contr< 
there  are  no  halting-] 
structlon  or  unclear 


.Xewi  orchestration.    It  would  be  an 
it  were  not  quite  so  long,  and 


idyll  if 
sym 


[above  in  his  planeTsyfmSo' 

personality  of  the 
[York  Evening  Poet 
I  "The  Lnnd  of-  Joy 
LToquin  Valverde. 
jwtll  be  produced 
1/Vfter  a  month  the.  _ 

in  New  York.  The  book  is  by  J.  Fell-)  indirect  to  move  an  English  audience; 
Izonda  and  Kulogio  Velasco.  The  Amerii  at  any  rate,  they  were  twice  as  enthu- 
»can  version  is  by  Ruth  Boyd  Ober.  siastlc  over  a  song  which  followed  it 

I   Guy  Bolton  will  turn  "The  Girl  from  that  had  not  cost  a  hundredths  part  of 

Rector's"  ("Loute")  into  a  musical  the  skill  or  labor  on  (he  pa rt  of  the  com- 
'comedy  poser."  The  Dally  Telegraph:  "Spendi- 

I   Robert  Edeson's  new  sketch,  "Flying! aroff  is  a  masterhand  in  all  matters  of 


;P'pT    of  any 

'."tt  is  tlu  music!  fii-  IH»  *  glove?— The  Daily  TelegrfiSK 
•mpiote  command  |  Alexander  Siloli,  pianist  and  con- 
I  of  his  material;  ductor,  recenUy  wrote  that  despite  tho 
laces  in  the  con-  ,  troublous  times  In  Petrograd  he  is  mak- 
moments  in   the   !nK  propaganda  for  English  music.  H 


spieo, 


is  now  specially  interested  In  Purcell 
"Writing  for  orchestral  color  only  is 

the 


humor  which  underlies  all 
natural      thing6." —  London 


needs  the 
healthy, 
Times. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  at  the 
Welsh  National  Psalmody  festival  at 
Birkenhead  yesterday,  said  that  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world  would  they  wit- 
ness five  or  ten   thousand   people  as- 


\rrow."  was  written  by  an  Arizona  In- -Wall  of  composition  and.  probably,  as  sembled  together  paying  for"  the  prlv- 
iian.  Toni  Vegas.  clever  in  the  art  of  'program    wntlngi  no™  nr  «.)„.,„,  . 


,  Hege  of  singing. 

[  Several  new  plays  are  being  announcea|as  any  contemporary  composer.  But  There  were  other  nations  who  paid 
| for  early  production.  Henry  Miller  will  his  ^andy  Desert.'  its  'Caravan,'  etc..  for  hearing  other  people  sing,  but  in 
[stage  Galsworthy's  "A  Bit  of  Love,  in  are  on)v  SUggCsti\c  when  one  knows  i  Wales  the  people  paid  for  the  oppor- 
1  association  with  O.  P.  Heggie.  Mr.  Heg-  the  pVOgraI|,,  so  that  it  is  more  the  tunity  of  singing,  and  It  was  such  sing- 
;gie  will  play  the  part  of  the  clergyman  ,p(,hnir  of  expression  that  counts  than|ing  that  it  was  worth  while  to  leave 
ihero.  Charles  Frohman.  Inc..  has  Just  lhe  scnei110  ■•  The  program  was  pro-  ] the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  to  listen 
received  a  new  Barrlc  one-act  play  en-  vided  by  thc  j,oot  ljPl  m0ntorf.  'to  It.    He  appealed  for  greater  prom- 

titled  "Barbara  s  Wedding.     G.  M.  An-    Two  fa)|.y  piec<)S  ••Qucen  Mab  Sleeps''  inence  to  be  given  in  future  festivals 
deison  and  L.   Lawrence  Weber  have  and  •.puc|(  "  hy  Joseph  Speaight,  were  to   the   old    hvmn    tunes   which  were 
accepted  for  early  production  a  comedy  perform<fd  at  a  promenade  concert  In  characteristic  of  the  Welsh.— Pall  Mall 
drama    by    Albert    Goodrich    entitled  London  ..Vug .30.    Originallv  written  for  Gazette,  Sept.  8. 
•Yes  or  No."   Malcolm  Duncan.  Wilette  strlng  quartet,  thc  orchestral   picture  " 


Elladena.  Glendora/ Mesa  Grande,  Cen-  f." 
tralla,  Ramona,  Wildomar,  Bos  Rlos,  I 
Terra  Buena.  etc.  The  Vistas  are  le- | 
glon— Vista  del  Mar,  Monta  Vista,  Bella 
Vista,  Buena  Vista,  and  so  on. 

The    attempt    to    name    places    "in  | 
straight  English"  Is  usually  unhappy. 
Who  can  better  the  method  of  the  old  I 
send     Spanish  navigators  in  naming  discov-  V 
be-     eries  after  the  days  of  the  church  cal- 
music     end.ir?    One  may  follow  the  i-rogres-.  of  . 

their  voyages  by  naming  the  capes  andT 
islands  from  the  south  northward. 
Points  San  Mateo.  San  Juan,  Concep-  [ 
cion,  Purisima,  San  Luis,  Ano  Neuvo  [ 
and  others  give  place  in  the  north  to  i 
Rocky.  Mussel,  Battery  Points.  C.  T.I 
may  meddle  (after  the  curious  Yankee  I 
manner)  with  many  things  of  which  he  j 
wots  not,  the  Negro  in  the  South,  the 
Jap  In  the  West,  the  German  in  the; 
Mississippi  valley,  the  price  of  eggs,  the 
I.  and  R..  or  the  chief  end  of  man,  but 
let  him  not  tinker  with  our  Spanish 
names.  We  like  them  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient. OCCIDENTUS.  | 
Boston. 


Kershaw  and  Frank  Wilcox  have  been 


are  "admittedly  pretty,  but  they  are  not 


■engaged   for  the  cast.    H.   H.   Frazee  corr)?8p0ndingiv  original  either  in  scor-  I 
,  will  return  to  the  producing  field  with  jng  or  jn  thematic  material."  Another 
I  "Drafted."  a  comedy  drama  by  James  crltic  said  tlley  were  BCOred  "airily  and 
Montgomery.     It   will   have  no   street  dehcately."    Mendelssohn's  first   piano  I 
I  car  scene  in  it.    In  thc  cast  are  to  he  conoerto  was  piayCti  at  another  of  these 
lEmmett  Corrlgan.  William  H.  Thomp-  concPrts     The  Daily  Telegraph  asked: 
son.  Harry  C.  Browne,  Allan  DInehart,        jt  poSf;jb]p  that  there  is  still  life  In 
Pauline  Lord,  Lizzie  Hudson  Collier  and  that   oI(,   dog   yct?->     lt   ansWered  Its 
tothers.-New  York  Evening  V  orld.  question:   "It  would  seem  to  be  so.  sine* 

Conway  Tearle  will  play  Armand  to  Miss  Lj,|a  Kanevskaya.  who  played  It. 


Miss  Ethel  Barrymore's  Camille. 


How  carelessly  one  reads !  Some  one 
spoke  of  Nelson  In  the  sea  fight  off, 
Copenhagen  and  we,  mentioning  Thomas 
Campbell's  poem,  "Battle  of  the  Baltic," 
asked  the  name  of  the  composer  of  the 
song,  which  was  once  popular.  Three  or 
four   correspondents    have    replied  by 


most   mightily   pleased    the   assembled  naming — Thomas  Campbell!  Who. wrote 


The  Messrs.  Shubert  have  announced  muiutude.  Miss  Kanevskaya.  . 
that  they  will  employ  in  their  theatres  comei.  understood  to  be  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
only  American  citizens  or  those  who  Moiseivich.  plaved  the  concerto  with  a 
have  taken  out  their  first  papers  fine  consummate  ease,  confidence  and 

Thc  Messrs.  Shubert  have  added  six  charm  of  sty]e  of  the  maKter  hand.  and 
dramas  and  three  musical  plays  to  their  to  a  rare  delicacy  of  touch  sne  joined 


|  program  for  this  season.  The  addi- 
tions are:  "Mr.  Jubilee  Drax,"  by 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell  and  Walter 
H'ackett.      w  ith      Walker  Whiteside 


■  starred:    "A   Man's   Home,"    by   Anna  caDiv  mixe.l 


a  sense  of  phrasing  that  made  the  j 
music  live  again  as  it  lived  half  a  cen-  I 
tury  ago.  ere  yet  music  and  meta-  1 
physics  liecame  more  or  less  ine.xtrl- 


GALLI-CURCI  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

Large  Audience  Enjoys  Perform-I 
ance  of  Celebrated  Singer 
at  Her  Best. 


Steese  Richardson  and  Edmund  Breese, 
firlth  George  Nash  as  its  star;  "Key  to 
■Room  10,"  by  Owen  Davis:  "The  Dan- 
gerous Age,"  by  Edward  Locke:  "The 
|  Riddle  Woman."  by  Dorothy  Donnelly 
and  Charlotte  Wells:  "On  Credit,"  by 
Ronie  H.  Jaffa:  "A  Young  Love," 


1.  Bodansky.  F.  Whelan  and  Oscar  gathering   history  of   the  o 
uss;  "The  First  Wife,    by  E.den-  war     He  was  at  Bayreuth 
z  and  Berte.  and  "The  Lieutenant,     July>  1914>  when  rumors  of 


M.  Wlllner  and  R.  Bodansky. 


Miss  Jane  Vjeu,  one  of  the  composers 
of  "Arlette."  a  new  comic  opera  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
music  publishing  house  "Au  Conserva- 
toire." 

The  late  Gen.  Broadwood  was  able  to 
contribute  a  very  interesting  item  to  the 
utbreak  of 
Festival  In 
umors  of  war  were 


the  music  again  we  ask? 

It  is  a  stirring  poem,  this  "Battle  of 
the  Baltic,"  in  spite  of  the  prosaic  and. 
foolish  lines : 

But  the  might  of  England  (lustra 
To  anticipate  the  scene. 

A  Dark  Lookout. 

"A.  W."  contributed  this  quatrain  to 
the  London  Dally  Chronicle.  The  qua- 
train should  now  appeal  to  many  in 
Boston : 

In  cellar  cold,  I  mean  uncoaled, 

I  wait  the  coal  de  sacker ; 
Tho'  things,  alack,  look  unco'  black 
N  I  would  that  they  were  blacker. 


FLVTIST  ALSO  WINS  FAVOR 


Mme.  Galli-Curcl,  assisted  by  Man- 
,fuel  Berenguer,  flutist,  and  Homer 
Samuels,  pianist,  bang  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Vera- 
eine,  Pastorale;  Arne.  "The  Lass 
with  the  Delicate  Air";  Mozart,  "Nonj 
so  Piu  cosa  Son";  Bellini,  "Ah  non' 
•iCredea";  Proch.  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions; Bucci-Peccia,  "Under  the; 
Greenwood  Tree";  Slndlng,  "Syl- 
velin";    Fourdraln,    "Le  Papillon";! 


Holy  Orders,"  based  on  Miss  Marie 
•fill's  hook,  is  r.  new  film  in  London, 
long  the  scenes  are  the  fall  of  an 
onaut  from  a  balloon,  a  death  by 


Californlan  Names. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Let  not  C.  T.  take  too  seriously  the 
?!lCUJ?t1ed'  „Hf  h,ad__proposed.*ttendil1*  !  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles     Grieg,  "Un  ReTe";  Chamiade,  Concer- 
to in  D;  Wevkerlin,  Three  Pastour-, 
elles  of  the  18th  Century;  Thomas, 
Polonaise  from  "Mlgnon."  4 


the  series  of  performances  with— whom  . 

do  you  think?  Admiral  von  Tlrpitz!  But  Times   t0   secure  the   pUr6St  CastiUan 
his   friend    the   admiral    found    urgent  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  its  native 
reasons   for  rushing   home.     The   or-  cjty     N0t  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
twning  and  the  killing  of  a  man  by  a  j  *h*stra  J"^  ^''^l  bee"  depleted,  and     f  '    residents  goes  to  that  trouble.  As 
ro,     "Tiniv  Orders"  has  all  the '  ,j€n-    broadwood   thought   it  was  time  .  ..  _    ,,T  „„„  .„ 

redlents  to  Insur Mt  lwtfn/popu? <to  «o.  too.  So  he  set  forth,  and.ar-'a  working  pronunciation  Loce  An- 
„1tv  rived    in    Holland   on    the   day    when  g'les"  does  very  well— with  the  g  hard, 

'iletzler  &•  Company  of  London  have,  ^ritain   declared    war   on    Germany.—  the  flrst  ..e-  elided  and  the  second  short. 

London    Daily  Chronicle. 

It  really  would  seem  to  be  a  serious 
world!  The  German  papers  recently 
contained  the  account  of  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Theatre  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
Court  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  of  Nico- 

lal's  charming  opera,  "The  Merry  Wives  when  given  with  a  Yankee  twang.  Eel 
of  Windsor";  but,  owing  to  the  recent '  C.  T.  take  comfort  in  not  being  called 
adoption  by  our  royal  family  of  the!  upon  to  pronounce  the  full  name  of  the 
patronymic  Windsor,  the  title  of  the]  city,  La  Villa  De  Nuestra  Senora  Ea 
opera  was  altered  to  "The  Merry  Wheal  Reina  De  Eos  Angeles,  which  being  in- 
of  Coburg."  Fancy  that,  now.— London  terpreted  meaneth  "The  City  of  Our 
Daily  Telegraph.  !  Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels."    And  let 

I  read  the  other  day  a  fascinating  ar- '  him  not  talk  so  lightly  of  renaming 
tide  by  the  eminent  critic,  Mr.  Ernest!  cities  in  a  region  that  saw  the  white 
Newman,  on  an  essay  by  M.  JeanjAubry,  man  50  vears  after  Columbus  and  SO 
the  distinguished  French  critic.  M.  I  years  before  dour-faced  Pilgrims  put 
;  Aubry.  in  his  "Musique  Francaise  foot  to  Plymouth  Rock.  There  is  prob- 
i  d'Aujourd'hul"  affirms  that  French  ahjy  no  language  more  easy  to  pro 
music  ha*  found  itself  again  "by  becom- 


publlshed  Gill  Clutsam's  second  volume 
, of  Cinema  Music.  The  Daily  Telegraph, 
says  of  It:    "No  matter  whether  fate 
has  been  kind  or  cruel  to  xhe  heroes  and 
i  heroines  whose  affairs  are  depicted  on| 
;  the  screen,  no  matter  whether  they  are| 
[whirling  in  thc  mazes  of  the  dance  or 
turned  out  into  the  cold  and  cruel  world. 
I  no  matter  whether  their  mood  is  tragic, 
f  lyric  or  heroic,  the  pianist  will  here  find 
music  to  suit  every  need  that  arises, 
and  like  all  Mr.  Clutsam's  work,  it  Is 
I  neat,  melodious  and  expressive." 

It  Is  just  a  fortnight  since  we,  in 
'  this  column,  suggested  that  the  lead 
given  by  the  American  government  in 
1  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  clne- 
mas  as  a  medium  of  imparting  irflorma- 
tlon  to  the  populace,  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  country  to  great  advan- 
tage.  It  Is  therefore  interesting  to  note 
that  on  Tuesday  last  the  director  of 
the  department  of  information  at  the 
!  House  of  Lords,  in  a  letter  addressed 
kto  the  chairman  of  the  cinematograph 
I  council,  expressed  the  government'3  ap- 
■  preelatlon  of  the  value  of  the  cinema 
trade  for  educational  and  propagandist 
purposes,  and  requested  the  council  to 
;  select  a  representative  to  visit  the  west- 
ern front  as  the  guest  of  general  head- 
quarters.—Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  30. 


The  Times  errs  on  the  side  of  correct- 
ness and  is  engaged  in  the  commend- 
able endeavor  of  suppressing  the  un- 
lovely eastern  rendition  of  "Laws  Ang- 
}ee-lees."  This  is  especially  obnoxious  I 
when  given  with  a  Yankee  twang. 


lng  national,"  and  Mr.  Newman  says 
"he  avoids  the  crude  error  of  a  certain 
coterie  of  our  own,  nationalists  who 
would  regenerate  English  music  by  mak- 
ing it  drink  of  the  dead  waters  of  folk- 
song." M.  Aubry's  thesis  is  that  French 
music  has  achieved  its  renaissance  by 


nounce  than  Spanish,  and  he  who  learhT 
that  "j"  (and  soft  "g")  is  pronouncec 
like  "h,"  double  "1"  like  "y"  and  qu 
like  "k,"  need  not  fear  to  tackle  anj 
California  name.  San  Jose.- San  Quen 
tin,  La  Jolla  and  others  will  then  ceas( 
to  be  plagued. 

rediscovering  the  French  sou,,  the  tea- ! ^^^^^ZLSnX 
lures  of  which  are  grace,  refinement ;  i  ~„f_rrln|  "'meson  new  places.  Eithei 
absence  of  over-cmphasl*  (the  curse  of  |  boSily  the  name  of  s 


A.  George  Butterworjh  was  killed  In 
:lon  a  year  ago.  Among  his  compo- 
lons  are  two  song-cycles  and  an  Or- 
estral  Rhapsody  inspired  by  Hous- 
in's  "Shropshire  Lad."  The  Rhapsody 
3d  need  by  Mr.  Nikisch  at  the  last 
eds  (Eng.)  Festival  before  the  war 
is  performed  at  a  promenade  con- 
•t.  London.  Sept.  6.   Its  purpose  Is  to 

e  a  reminiscent  impression  of  the 
lg.  "Loveliest  of  trees,  the  cherry  now 

hung  with  bloom.-'  The  Daily  Tele- 
iph  said:  "The  haze  and  heat  of  a 
ring  day,  the  fragrance  of  the  bloom. 
;  beauty  of  life  on  such  a  day,  all 
sm  In  this  music  a  most  worthy  ex- 
lple  of  the  great  talent  of  a  musical 
i»  of  this  land,  now  'gone  West'  ere 
I  prime."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "In 
5  course  of  a  close  study  of  our  folk 
ngs.  he  had  acquired  an  Idiom  that, 
thout  being  founded  on  them,  repro- 
ced  something  of  their  character,  and 
d.  therefore,  a  thoroughly  English 
vor.  The  Rhapsody  is  a  good  ex- 
iple  of  this,  a  meditative  pastoral  with 
B  peculiar  sadness  that  is  so  fasclnat- 
;  in  the  poems.  As  an  earnest  of 
lat  was  to  come,  the  piece  Is  more 
-iking  than  on  Its  own  merits,  which 
e  somewhat  unobtrusive,  but  none  the 
;s  sound." 

Spendlaroft's  symphonic  picture  "The 
iree  Palm  Tre< 


or  else  he  indulges  lr 


modern  German  music),  Irony,  sincerity  . 

of  feeling,  a  love  for  the  Picturesque  f  man  °r  Place  .  Spanish 

rather   than    the   ethical,    neatness   of  crudities.      ^°mpa^olif"!.ni,  and  alonf 
workmanship   and   clarity   of   texture,  n-me^ln  sou  hern  Ca «^  ^ 
These  qual  ties,  says  Mr.  Newman,  are  tne  coast  as i  lar  as  «tu  f  t_ 

In  Debussy  and  Ravel  as  In  Couperin  "ames  i"*'^.^^ 
and  Rameau.  But.  ho  adds,  as  I  think  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valley, 
significantly,  "there  is  hardly  a  quality  land  the  names  in  the  gold  country 
in  the  above  list  that  is  not  exhibited  as  Atascardero,    Escondido.    }**  ™>rW 

Hayd"  38  ln         Pert',  ^mo^^CayS1^ 
Mr.    Newman    then    state*   what  he  Rrallejo.  Cahuilla,  Encinitas ■  ^dero 
(and  I)  believe  to  be  the  truth,  viz.,  bamuloa.  Matilija-how  beau  fully ^  they 
that  "the  special  circumstances  un4.e^  come  from  the  tongue!    In  the  central 
which  French  and  German  music  have>al1eys  the  names  indicate  a  placid ^want 


grown  up  have  determined  thc  peculiar 
form  and  substance  of  each."    He  attri- 
butes this  to  the  fact  that  "the  main 
I  features  of  German  music  for  more  than 
S00  years  were  determined  by  the  fact 
that  Luther  was  a  lover  of  music.  Had 
I  he    stamped    out    music    ln  German 
j-churches   and    schools    German  music 
'  would  never  have  been  as  closely  as- 
sociated with  religion  as  ln  the  l"th 
and  ISth  centuries,  and  so  would  not 
have  acquired  that  ethical,  philosophical 
tinge  that  it.  has  never  quite  lost.  la 
France  there  has  never  been  the  same 
association  between  public  worship  and 
the    hymns    of    thc    people."  French 
music,  too,  "has  always  meant  Paris 
music.     It  is  circumstances,  not  racial 
germs,  that  have  determined  the  dif- 
j  ferent  ideals  that  French  and  German 
music  have  set  before  them ;  and,  that 
being  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  as  soon 
as  the  circumstances  change  thc  music 


id  that 


of  imagination,  coupled  perhaps  with  a 
desire  to  honor  a  founder  or  to  perpetu- 
ate a  home  memory— Newman,  Patter- 
son,   Stockton,    Concord,  Tuttletown 
Fairfield.  Gridley,  Deering.  Amsterdam, 
Auburn,     Bethany,     Redding,  Willow, 
Marysville,  Lathrop.  Oakdale.  Fairmead, 
Applegate,  Yarmouth,  etc.    Then  go  into 
the  Bret  Harte  region.    A  certain  crudej 
gift  of  epithet  is  at  once  apparent.  What 
humor,  tragedy,  lightheartedness,  is  to( 
be  found  ln  such  names  as  these:  Last 
Chance,      Relief,      Falrplay,  Shingle! 
Springs,   Copperopolis.  Quartz.  Bullion,! 
Coarsegold.  Grubgulch.  Rescue.  Indianl 
Diggins,   Rough   and  Ready,  Slippery-; 
ford,  Yankee  Jim's.  Railroad  Flats,  Blue. 
Canyon,  French  Corral,  Chinese  Camp.j 
Grizzley  Flats,  Squaw  Valley.  Yankee^ 
Hill.  Michigan  Bluff,  Iowa  Hill,  Key-, 
stone  and  Shawmut— the  last  few  names; 
indicating  various  geographical  origins! 
of  local  lights.    Last  in  the  list  of  Cali- 
those  in  lmitatio- 


" ARTISTS"  IN  WAR. 

The  question  is  now  discussed  ln  i 
this  country  and  in  England  whetherl 
artists  should  he  obliged  to  serve  as  V 
soldiers  in  war.    The  -word  "artist" 
here  refers,  it  seems,  to  musicians,  L" 
poets  and  actors,  rather  than  specific-  ■ 
ally  to  painters  and  sculptors.    In  fa 
France  there  has  been  no  discussion  g 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  ■ 
Hundreds  of  violinists,  pianists,  sing-  E 
ers  and  composers  rushed  to  defend  WP 
their-  c*w;atry,  and  many,  alas,  have  i 
been  killed  with  their  face  to  the  foe.  m 
The  argument  in  England  advanced  K, 
by  some  is  that  the  artist  is  of  more  U 
value  to  his  country  as  an  artist* 
than  as  a  soldier.   They  point  to  the  ■ 
resolution  passed  last  May  by  them 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  K' 
Delegates  in  Russia   to   the  effect  ■ 
that  as  the  enlistment    of    artiBtg  H 
threatened  with  collapse^  art,  music  9 
and  the  drama,  the  Committee  re-  ■ 
solved  that  no  artists  should  be  en- ■ 
listed  or  sent  to  the  front  without  U 
special  authorization  of  the  military  j- 
section   of  the   Committee,   which  jtf 
special  authorization  of  the  military  R 
clal  committee  formed  of  represen-  \ 
tatives  of  all  sections,  and  to  this  |> 
committee  the  unions  representing  N 
the  artistic  professions  were  Invited  M 
to  send  delegates  with  the  light  to  jj 
a  consultative  vote.  .    »  H 
This  argument  serins  belated  in  I 
I  England;  for  many  British  musicians  1 
0  forgot  art  for  the  sake  of  their  coun-  Jtt 
try  and  have  been  slain,  or  are  pris- 
oners,  or  are  now  in  the  trenches. 

In  the  United  States  the  statement , 
has  been  made  that  violinists  and  I 
'  )  pianists  should  be  employed,  If  they 
I  volunteer  or  are  drafted,  in  a  service 
I  that  would  not  affect  their  "delicacy  | 
1  of  touch."    War  is  not  a  delicate  j 
affair,  nor  is  a  patriot  thinking  first , 
of  all  how  he  can  avoid  rough  andj 
disagreeable  work. 

Are  musicians  more  to  be  consiu-, 
ered  than  men  of  scientific  attain-  , 
monts,  men  prominent  in  the  learned 
professions.,  who    did    not  hesitate 


this  forrtia  names 
Spanish. 


the,  state.. 


They  are  found  all  ove 
iramar,  Coronn.  El  Mont« 


duty-called?  All  the  countries 
engaged  in  (his  terrible  war  have 
lost  men  that  wpre  their  pride  and 
glory.  In  our  civil  war  were  only  the 
undistinguished  In  peace  victims  of 
war?  It  was  not  long  after  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  on  that  Theodore 
Winthrop  and  Fits;  James  O'Brien 
fell  for  the  sake  of  the  North. 

Shelley  said  that,  potts  are  the 
trumpets  which  sing  to  battle.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  so  back  to  Tyrtaeus 
or  to  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  who 
fought  and  sang.  There  is  no  nation 
now  that  does  not  mourn  Its*  poets 
fallen  in  this  war.  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio  not  only  roused  Italy  to  war; 
as  an  airman  he  has  been  intrepid 
and  is  now  wounded.  Are  poets  more 
idealistic  than  musicians?  Or  are 
they  more  willing  to  suffer  and  die 
for  their  ideals?   ■ 


As  the  World  W 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


Comrade,  If  to  turn  end  fly 
{Made  &  soldier  never  die. 
|Fly  I  would,   for  who  would  not? 

"fls  no  pleasure  to  bo  shot. 

But  since  the  man  that  runs  away  . 
Lives  to  die  another  day, 
And  cowards'  funerals,  when  they  come,- 
Are  not  wept  so  well  at  home,  . 

Therefore,  thouKh  tho  best  Is  bad. 
Stand  and  do  tho  best,  my  lad; 
Stand  and  fight  and  see  your  slain, 
And  take  the  bullet  In  your  brain. 


1 1  >r, 

llrorgc  S 

Kills.  .  . 
I  Stella  Hi 
l-flnmes  ft 
I  A  .Vurs.  , 


Cowl  in  "Lilac  Time."  a  play  in  thre 

acts  by  Jane  Cowl   and  Jane  Murfir 

First  performance  in  Boston. 

Hawkins  ,   Heury  Croclu 

Jacques  Rlffnrd   .  .    Einlle  PlcaC 


Jullen. . 
Harris. 


RlffarU. 
BertlieloL 
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Boston  In  1635. 

As  tho  World  Wagsr\ 
\  Some  time  ago  I  was  fortunate  In 
picking  up  at  a  very  modest  cost  a 
email   volume,    in  good   condition,  en-^ 
titled:  "A  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description   of  Boston   from   the  first. 
Settlement  of  the  Town  to  the  Present 
'  Period.  Printed  and  Published  by  Oliver 
ppear.  1817." 
I  In  these  days  of  governmental  price- 
fixing  and  arbitration  and  adjustment 
pf  labor  disputes,  it  was  interesting  to 
nie  to  read  the  following  extracts  from 
Besant  and  Rice  and  yotea  passed  at  a  town  meeting  of  Bos- 
have  pictured 


V1 

ATION. 


Novelists,  as 
J  Mortimer  Collins, 
Ixharming  young  wodig.ii  whose  par- 
pnts  or  guardians,  thinking  educa- 
tion an  evil,  insisted  that  they  should 
[not  learn  to  read  and  write.  Phil- 
osophers before  these  novelists  ar- 
gued that  education  was  a  foe  to  pure;  of   this  congrega 


happiness  and  genuine  prosperity, 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  what 
ey  were  pleased  to  call  a  state  of 
attire.  These  arguments  seemed 
jujjmtlcal  to  the  great  majority,  but 
ccepted  by  some  they  led  to  dis- 
strous  results. 

Now  comes  Lord  Ilarberton  with 
book,  published  recently  in  Lon- 
u  and  entitled  "How  to  Lengthen 
ur  Ears."  It  is  not  a  satire;  it  is 
ot  a  jest  book.  The  purpose  of  Vis- 
count Ilarberton  is  to  show  "that 
We  owe  more  to  unlearned  people 
■than  to  tho  sons  of  learning,  and 
!Uiat  the  whole  education  craze  is  a 
Wicked  mistake."  To  prove  the  hold 
that  "education,"  the  mere  word,  has 
to  us  all,  the  author  quotes  from  a 
journal  the  phrase,  "the  blunt  feat- 
of  an  uneducated  peasant,"  and 
adds  that  the  reporter  "might  just 
as  well  have  attributed  the  prisoner's 
features  to  his  fair  hair  as  to  his  lack 
of  education."  ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
Lord  Ilarberton  holds  books  or  ex- 
aminations in  theN  greater  detesta- 
tion. He  speaks  of  books  of  the 
"pince-nez  efficients";  but  to  his 
mind  the  possession    of   a  degree 


ton  in  1635: 

Item.  That  Mr.  William  Hutchinson 
(and  others)  shall  set  pryses  upon  all 
eattell.  commodities,  victualls  and  la-, 
bourers  and  workmen's  wages  and  that 
noe  other  pryses  or  rates  shall  be  given 
or  taken." 

Item.  That  nonfl  of  the  members 
or  Inhabitants 
among  us  sue  one  another  at  the  lawe 
before  that  Mr.  Henry  Vane  and  the- 
two  elders.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver  and! 
Thomas  Leverett,  have  had  the  hear- 
ing and  desyding  of  the  case  If  they 
■sarin. "  M. 
Boston. 


Hidebound  Americans. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tears  ago  a  friend  who  had  been  in 
the  postal  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  and 
who  bad  visited  Cuba,  told  me  an  in- 
teresting thing  as  to  the  value  of  a 
simple  and  timely  health  hint.  On  tho 
second  day  of  his  stay  In  a  sort  of 
pension  af  Matanzas,  I  think  it  was,  the 
good  Spanish  woman  who  served  bis 
breakfast  Intimated  to  this  new  comer 
to  the  island  that  be  might  guard 
against  prevalent  chills  and  fever,  or 
against  yellow  fever,  or  like  liabilities, 
by  drinking  daily  just  before  breakfast 
a  glass  of  an  aperient  water,  not  an 
article  on  sale,  common  in  that  locality. 
The  American  followed  this  advice  and 
With  the  happiest  results.  This  useful 
hint  impressed  him  and  he  said  in  re- 
lating the  incident,  "I  wonder  in  what 
Anglo-Saxon  land  one  would  be  llkcly 
to  receive  such  an  intimation  from  the 
women  at  the  head  of  the  household, 
especially  upon  an  acquaintance  of  only 
iltwo  days?" 

Those  things,  as  the  late  Elbert  Hub- 
bard was  wont  to  say  of  morality,  are, 
viewed  broadly,  largely  a  matter  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  are  they  not? 
Each  nationality  has  its  own  peculiar 


guarantees  "the  existence  of  a  class  j  virtues,  and  though  I  have  an  intense 

a'nd  abiding'  admiration  for  France  and 
Its  people,  and  detest  the  Teuton,  I  d 


pi  subjects  on  which  a  man  is  certi- 
fied never  to  have  thought  for  him- 
self, but  to  have  answered  questions 
in  the  spirit  and  letter  in  which  he 
had  been  previously  taught."  Then 
there  is  tho  uneducated  man.  Why 
should  he  not  be  let  alone?  "What's 
the  matter  with  him?  Do  you  want 
him  to  speak  purer  grammar  to  his 
jcows?"  There  should  be  no  compul- 
sory sohool  attendance.  The  Educa- 
tion Act  approves  a  system  that  is  a 
Constant  source'  of  worry  and  ex- 
pense, "entailing  endless  irritating, 
Inquisitorial  official  visits,  at  morn, 
Uoon  and  night,  from  hordes  of  edu- 
cation prowlers,  licensed  midwives, 
sanitary  pests,  inspectors,  surveyors, 
spies,  and  that  abomination  of  deso- 
lation the  medical  officer  of  health." 
Th-3  human  machine  lias  some  innate 
^ower  of  correcting  itself;  there 
Should  be  reliance  on  natural  apti; 
tud.  . 

I  And  why  should  there  be  continu- 
ous reading?    It  may  make  one  a 
Judge   of    Browning's   poetry,  "but 
What,  is  the  object  of  this,~and  why  is 
it  better  than  being  the  judge  of  re- 
versible  denotators   or   of  vintage 
Sort?"    No  doubt,  there  is  sense  in 
liiich    that   Lord    Harberton    says.  ') 
There  Is  an  overeducatton  that  is  in  j 
reality  only  superficial  and  a  smatter-  ' 
|ng.    it  might  be  argued  that  there 
is  an  attempt  to  teach  too  much  in  , 
out  public  schools;  that  in  colleges 
thi    student   is    allowed  to  choose 
.studies  without  discretion,  to  suit  his  1 
laziness.    The  extravagance  of  Lord 
Karberton  is  amusing;  it  should  not 
blind  one  to  the  trutL  that  under- 


f eel  safer  to  leave  my  wallet  lying  loose 
in  a  German  house  than  I  would  in  a 
French  hotel  or  pension.  American 
doctors,  like  the  more  sordid  /'morti- 
cians," especially  In  cities,  often— much 
too  often— heartlessly  overcharge  pa- 
tients. An  American  physician,  who 
I  was  educated  In  Berlin,  says  tbat  in 
(rural  Germany  the  doctors  charge  very 
moderately  and  render  bills  only  once  in 
six  months. 

Let  us  think  over  these  significant 
facts.  Most  of  our  errors  and  prejudices 
are  the  result  of  our  very  limited 
knowledge  of  foreign  peopV.  as  tie  all 
know ;  but  even  experienced  men  of  a 
deep  degree  of  discernment  arc  con- 
stantly vielding  to  absurd  prejudices 
right  here  In  Boston.  Some  eternally 
despise  the  citizen  of  African  descent, 
and  others  have  similar  antipathies 
against  the  Hebrew,  the  Hibernian,  and 
the  Armenian  races — all  ridiculous  and 
shameful  banalities.  And  I  dare  to 
declare  that  I  have  known  Boston  girls 
whom  one  must  cease  to  admire  because 
thev  evidently  dislike  and  show  their 
dislike,  of  babies  and  other  children. 
Poor,  conceited,  nervous  fools..  the>  tor- 
get  what  the  Master  said  of  the  little 
ones,  as  the  race-prejudiced  forget  these 
words  of  John  A.  Andrew,  our  great  war 
Governor:  "I  know  not  what  record 
of  sin  awaits  me  in  the  next  world, 
but  this  I  do -know:  That  I  never  was 
so  mean  as  to  desples  a  man  because  he 
was  poor,  because  he  was  ignorant,  or 
because  he  was  black."  Great  stuff, 
that;  stuff  which  I  wish  might  be 
graven  deep  on  the  heart  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  our  dear  old  New 
England.  WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Brookline. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  say  that  a  tumbler 

THE  KNIFE'  IS 

By   PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— Fir^t  per- 
I  formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Knife," 


lam  Meredith  Harry  Meats'  er 

Louise  Meredith  

Katltlyn  Florence  Traces' 

 /William  A.  Norton 

 Gordon  Uurby 

 Hazel  Burby 

 Cyme  Wood 

 Ada  Davis 

*Ir-  Walter  has  been  called  by"  some 
the  leading  American  exponent  uf  "nat- 
uralism" on  the  stage.    No  doubt  he ,_ 
would  be  i  i,e  first   to  laugh  at  .  tills  |^B'5»f,rl» 

d?Sm?cotcnzat»7  T1  ,wou,d  "u'^e,lt!J'i    M»jornj.ai.o>v„y  ::;;;.-.-:::::.Henr/ 

wppuie   It.     His   frankness   in   certain  ulfllieut.  Philip  Blythe  On 

Plays  has  disconcerted  the  genteel;  but  !il  Jeannine 
there  is  this  to  be  said  about  his  treat- (' 
ment  of  the  seamy  side  of  life:  He  has  I 
never  pretended  that  he  was  divinely  , 
appointed  to  convey  a  message  to  the  » 
perplexed  and  doubting;  he  has  never 
trumpeted  himself  as  a  preacher  of  at 
gospel;  nor  has  he  confounded  staged 
plays  with  zealous  tracts.  He  has  writ-  i 
ten  dramas  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  '■' 
order  to  Interest  the  public. 

In  plays  preceding  "The  Knife"  he  has  j 
at  times  shown  a  boyish  desire  to  make  | 
the  bourgeois  sit  up,  and  has  thus  re- 
called the  story  about  Baudelaire,  who. 
it  is  said,  delighted  in  going  into  a  cafe 
and  exclaiming  to  his  companion  as  they 
sat,  in  a  voice  that  was  heard  through 
the  room:    "After  I  had  murdered  my 

poor   father^   »     This   play,  "The 

Knife,"  deals  with  white  slavery,  vivi- 
section as  practised  on  man  and  woman. 
There  is  action  in  the  dark,  talk  about  | 
oriental  drugs,  the  story  related  of  her 
shame  by  the  victim,  incidents,  situa- 
tions, dialogu*  that  might  have  been  de- 
vised by  some  ingenious  dramatist  of 
the  Crand  Guignol.  The  play  was  open- 
iy  intended  to  thrill  the  spectator.  It  is 
not  spoiled  by  the  doctor,  lawyer  or  as- 
sistant district  attorney  sermonizing  at 
length  concerning  the  infamy  of  the 
white  slave  traffic  or  suggesting  ways 
for  suppressing  it. 

The  story  is  simple.     Dr.   Manning,  j 
who  is  already  known,   admired,  and 
also  abused,  as  a  vivisectionist,  falls  in  I 
Jove  with  his  ward,  a  young  Virginian.! 
The  prelude  is  a  love  scene.   Mr.  Walter  I 
is  not  happy  in  his  presentation  of  such 
scenes;,  one  feels  that  his  heart  Is  not 
in  the  work;  the  dialogue  is  forced  and 
yet  insignificant;  the  passion  is  pumped 
up.     This  scene  is  saved  by  Kate's' 
Negro  nurse,  who,  knowing  her  belief 
in  fortune  telling,  reads  Kate's  future 
in  tea  grounds.    She  sees  a  dark  cloud 
without  silver  lining.    Calamity  is  in 
store  for  the  girl. 

Kate  goes  to  New  York  to  shop  Still 
eager  to  learn  her  fortune,  she  goes  to 
a  teller  of  tho  past,  present  and  future,  ' 
who  happens  to  be  in  the  white  slave 
business.    Dr.  Kennedy  and  his  friend 
Meredith,  a  preternaturally  shrewd  de-  1 
tective-lawyer,  aided  by  stalwart  Ellis,- 
succeed  in  rescuing  her  from  the  den  t 
where    she    has    been    drugged    and  i 


Capt.  Standing  '.  T:  J.  MoGraift  j 

Lieut.  George  Smylle  Charles  Hampden  j 

Cnptuln  Paget  Felix  Kreii.hs 

Cure  of  the  Village  Eniile  Detramont 

Captain  Watllnge  Cecil  Owen 

Miss  Cowl  and  her  associate  author, 
Mrs.  Murfln,  have  called  their  piece  a 
play  of  love  and  springtime.  It  is  a 
war  play,  however,  rather  than  an  idyl,  | 
a  story  of  the  present  day  in  France. 
While  the  actual  horrors  of  the  battle- 
field are  mereiy  suggested,  nearly  every 
character  on  the  stage  Is  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  war.  There  is  Mm:;. 
Riffard.  the  humble  seller  of  milk, 
mourning  her  son;  there  is  young  Paget, 
whose  nerves  are  shattered  by  his 
brother's  tragic  end;  there  Is  Jeannine 
herself  with  brothers  at  the  front  and 
whose  romance  with  an  English  lieu- 
tenant brings  deeper  and  more  intimate 
anxiety.  The  warlike  atmosphere  is 
further  stimulated  by  the  talk  among 
English  officers  billeted  at  Mme. 
Berthelot's,  while  patriotism  shines  in 
the  person  of  old  Julien. 

The  play  is  convincing,  emotional,  dra- 
matic, although  its  theme,  the  soldier 
who  loves  and  viim  away— this  time, 
however,  bent  on  a  heroic  mission— has 
been  used  many  times.  The  happy  end- 
ing, a  foolish  concession  to  sentiment, 
is    anti-climatic  and    theatrical.  The 
tragic  force  of  the  preceding  scene  is 
weakened.  In  the  original  ending  Jean- 
nine,   broken-hearted,    with   her  lover 
dead  on  the  field  of  honor,  waved  her 
baby's  cap  at  the  passing  soldiers  and 
cried:  "Vive  la  France."  Thus  she  em- 
bodied the  brave  spirit  shown  today  by 
the  women  of   France.   But  now,   al-  j 
though  she  is  allowed  her  outburst  of  ex-  I 
alted  patriotism,  comfort  is  at  hand,  the  1 
long  arm  of  coincidence  is  stretched  and 
the  wounded  hero  returns  to  claim  his  . 
own. 

As  Jeannine,  Miss  Cowl,  who  wept  In 
"Within  the  Law"  and  "Common  Clay," 
weeps  again.  But  she  has  provided  her- 
self with  charming  scenes  of  comedy, 
those  in  which  she  acts  as  sunshine  of 
tho  house  for  the  homesick  soldiers,  and 
moments  of  fragrant  girlishness  and 
sentiment  in  the  scenes  with  her  lovers. 
In  many  respects  Miss  Cowl's  acting 


wronged.  They  do  this  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Kate's  mind  Is  a  blank. 
The  physician  in  his  anguish  plots  ven- 
geance. Two  keepers  of  the  house 
Stella  and  "Second  Sight  Jimmy"  are 
taken  to  his  laboratory. 

There  Dr.  Manning  experiments  on 
these  wretches  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  He  makes  a  discovery,  a  boon  to 
mankind  that  brings  him  fame.  The 
woman  dies.  The  man  is  peacock  proud 
because  he.  too,  is  famous.  But  Scott, 
the  assistant  district  attorney,  learns 
about  the  affair  and  confronts  the  phy- 
sician and  his  friend.  Kate,  wholly  re- 
stored, but  still  ignorant,  recognizes 
Bristol,  and  the  episode  at  once  rushes 
into  her  mind.  She  tells  her  tale  of  woe 
to  Scott.  He  is  disarmed,  horrified.  The 
doctor  can  go  in  peace;  He  embraces 
Kate,  who  in  his  eyes  is  sanctified  by 
her  cruel  experience.  She  has  saved  the 
world.  Even  Stella  was  ignorantly  a 
blessing,  for  she  made  his  experiment 
possible. 

Mr.  Walter  said  recently  that  this 

melodrama  is  now  played  in  a  spirit 

different  from  that  of  the  performance  j 

in  Albany,  when  the  chief  parts  were  i  , 

taken    by   Lillian    Albertson,    Beatrice  If!  °l  waJ'm  w!aU  r  take"  d  U!  v  before 

Beckley,   Orrin  Johnson,   Lowell  Sher- p         hf r®      ,,,:oslon  also  has  tho 

man  and  William  A.  Norton.    Did  he  j 

mean  by  this  that  "The  Knife"  was ! 

played  throughout  with  grim  earnest- ' 

ness?    Last  night  there  was  emphasis 

laid  on  the  humor  of  certain  lines.  The 

large  audience,  perhaps  as  a  relief,  imr 

proved  every  opportunity  for  laughter. 

There  was  also  inopportune  giggling, 

especially  during  the  dark  scene  in  the 

slaver's  house,   where  men  were  nolr 

flashing  electric  lights  and  now  running 

at  top  speed  up  and  down  a  real  stair- 
case.  The  audience  as  a  whole  was  in-, 

terested,  though  it  Is  doubtful  whether 

it  was  so  violently  shocked  as  the  dra- 
matist had  purposed. 
The  company   gave  a  vigorous  and 
\  honest  performance.    Mr.  Mestayer  was  v 

the  most  prominent  figure  as  the  jaunty,* 

self-confident,    shrewd.    Intelligent,  re-" 

sourcefuj  lawyer.    Mr.  Mortimer  played 

in  a  spirited  manner  a  difficult  part;  at 

times  he  was  so  nervously  spirited  that 

he  becamelneffective.   Mr.  Norton,  who 

early  in  the  play  suggested  the  methods 

of  the  third  degree,  was  simple  and 

convincing  in  the  final  scene.  Mr.  Burby 

amused  the  audience  as  a  lawyer's  as- 
sistant with  a  rude  sense  of  humor,  but 

Mr.   Wood  screamed  so  in  his  /right 

that  he  was  at  times  unintelligible.  Miss 

Wyndham  was  pleasing  before  she  made 

her  fatal  call  on  the  fortune  teller.  In 

the  emotional  scenes  she  left  the  spec- 
tator calm  and  collected.    Miss  Tracey 

was  an  agreeable  speciman  of  a  female 
[doctor,  not  too  mannish,  not  too  femi- 


l  has  never  been  so  fine.  Her  excellent 
j  and  well-sustained  French  accent,  her 
j  spontaneous  reading  of  the  French  lines. 
|  lend    realism    to   the  characterization. 

She  has  also  adopted  with  indisputable 
[  cleverness  ceVtain  Inflections,  certain 
characteristic  features  of  the  French  n 
school  of  acting  that  make  her  imper- 
sonation  more  interesting,  more  vivid. 
She  portrays  with  consummate  art  a 
well  drawn  sketch  of  intense,  arch,  radi-  . 
ant.  honest  womanhood. 

Mr.  Caldara  played  Lt.  Blythe  with  ? 
intelligence,  but  he  was  wooden  rather  i 
than  passionate  in  the  love  scenes.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  an  excellent  actor,  played  I 
Maj.  Halloway  with  the  distinction,  au-  I 
thority  and  blunt  sense  of  humor  of  a 
seasoned  soldier.    Mme.   Berthelot  and  .« 
the  cure,  played  by  Mme.  Burani  and  ' 
Mr.>J)etramont.  both  French,  were  de- 
lightful portraits  of  characters  to  be 
found  In  every  French  village.   A  large  I 
audience  was  interested  and  apprecia- 
tive. 1 1 


piest  results 

can 

the  glass  of  warm  w;»r  will  free  a 
man  from  absurd  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies?—Ed. 


Disobedient  Nelson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"C.  S.  W.'s"  letter  Jn  regard  to  the 
battle  of  the  Baltic  recalls  the  fact  that 
Nelson  disobeyed  orders  on  another  oc- 
casion and,  as  we  would  say  now.  got 
away  with  it.  At  tln*battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent  Sir  John  Jervis's  orders  were 
that  the  British  fleet,    sailing  In  line 
ahead,  should'  tack  in  succession  at  a 
certain  point.    Nelson  in  the  "Captain" 
saw  that  if  he  held  on  to  the  tacking 
point,  the  leeward  division  of- the  Span-  I 
ish  fleet  would  unite  with  the  main  dtvi-  j 
sion,  so  he  left  his  sfation  in  the  line  I 
and   tacked,   being  followed  by  Trou- 
brldge  in  the  Cullodeo  and,  I  think,  an- 
other   ship.     This   action   enabled    the  , 
British  to  beat  the  main  division  of  the  J 
Spaniards  and  win  the  battle.    Jervis  I 
was  great  enough  to  give  Nelsoa  credit 
for  his  act  and  overlook  the  disobedience 
of  orders,  but  it  is  interesting  to  specu-  I 
late  on  what  would  have  been  Nelson's  I 
future  career  had  he  been  courtmar- 
tialled.  XENES. 
Chestnut  Hill. 
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"Very  sweet  Indeed," 1  said  a  >  oung 
woman  last  night  as  she  was  leaving 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  after  witness- 
ing the  A.  E.  Thomas's  three-act  com- 
edy "Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  featur- 
ing Ruth  Chatterton.     Her  expression 
aptly  sums  up  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
orlty  who  witnessed  the  premier  per- 
ormance    last    night.    It  «    a  juaW 
weet  play,  one  that  a  young  girl  may 
Itness  without  blushing  and  one  that 
he  case-hardened  playgoer  will  enjoy 
It  is  a  plav  of  the  South  -ascd  on 
lice  Duer  Miller's  story  of  like  name 
he  curtain  opens  on  three  mcmbeis  of 
he  Daingerfield  family  it.  tne  anu.'t'ai 
ansion  in  Virginia,  figuring  JU*J 
uch  longer  they  are  g.'.mg  to  llvem 
ie  old  home.    The..-  mother  .3  In  U- 
Le  with  her  rusba-.l  standing  the  last 
f  the  fortune  trying  to  win  him  back 

0  health.  The  eldest  Oh  via  (Miss 
Chatterton)  soon  joins  the  other  three 
and  they  begin  to  diso.ss  her  r  w  'rf 
renting  the  estate  for  six  weeks  for  $a000 
to  a  northern  man 

They  Pose  as  Servants. 

Through  an  admirer.  Randolph  Weeks., 
a  real  estate  agent,  she  has  rented  the| 
mansion  to  Burton  Crane,  a  Yantee 
tent  on  a  holiday  in  the  South.  Weeks 

oon  appears  to  inform  the  quartet  that, 
the  four  white  servants  hired  in  Wash- 
ington have  refused  to  come  and  as 
Crane  insists  on  white  servants  Olivia 
hits  upon  the  plan  of  acting  as  the  cook 

vhile  •  her  brothers  and  sister  shall 
play  the  roles  of  butler  potboy  and 
ma  d.  They  rebel  for  a  time,  but  Ohv  a 
wins  them  over  by  telling  them  it  s  only 
tor  a  few  days  until  other  servants  can 

*  Offtakes  her  place  in  the  kitchen 
as  Jane  Ellen  McSorley.  If  "very  ec-pk 
were  half  as  sweet  as  Miss  Chatterton 
the  kitchen  of  many  a  home  would  be 
the  favorite  room  as  it  turned  out  to  be 
after  Crane  and  his  guests  arrived.  It 
f9  no  wonder  that  Crane  fell  in  love 
With  her  and  insisted  thaWshe  come  out 
of  the  kitchen.  Bruce  McRae  played 
the  jovial,  fun-loving  northerner  in  de- 
lightful vein,  In  the  last  scene  with 
Miss  Chatterton  he  was  all  the  most 
romantic  woman  cpuld  wish  as  a  love  ■ 
Raymond  Walburn  as  Thomas  Leffei  ts. 
the  statistical  poet,  was  one  of  the  clev- 
erest of  the  supporting  cast.  His  honeyed 
speech  to  the  cook  In  trying  to  beguile 
her  to  deliver  a  letter  to  his  sweetheart 
without  knowledge  of  her  fond  parent,  a 
guest  in  the  house,  was  a  masterpiece. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig  as 
Amanda.  Olivia's  black  mammy,  was 
exceptionally  good.  Robert  Ames  de- 
serves praise  for  his  fine  interpretation 
of  the  part  of  Charles  Daingerfield.  alias 
Brindlebury.  Fleming  Ward  made  an 
excellent  butler. 

1  Others  in  the  cast  were  Banbara  Mil- 
1  ton  as  Elizabeth  Daingerfield.  alias  Ara- 

mlnta,  the  maid;  William  H.  Sams  as 
Solon    Tucker,    Crane's   attorney  and 
i  guest   who  got  his  face  blacked  when 
J  he  tried  to  make  love  to  the  cook:  Grace 
1  Reals  as  Mrs.  Falkener  and  Frances 
Goodrich  as  Cora  Falkener. 
It  iB  a  delightful  comedy  and  should 
ave  a  ltmg  run  here. 


GLOBE  THEATRE 

"The  Deep  Purple"  was  presented  last 
evening  at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  the 
resident  stock  company.  This  drama, 
]by  Paul  Armstrong,  Is  a  play  that  teems 
•with  everything  that  is  melodramatic. 
'  The  story  hinges  on  the  attempt  of  a 
'  group  of  New  Fork  thieves  to  play  the 
"badger  game"  on  a  young  mining  en- 
gineer from  the  West,  using  as  a  decoy 
a  confiding  and  trusting  girl  who  has 
fallen  Into  their  hands.  How  the  riot 
is  balked  by  the  courage  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  engineer  and  the  wit  of 
Kate  Fallon,  a  former  thief  who  Is  en- 
listed in  the  good  service,  gives  occa- 
sion for  a  series  of  strong  scenes  and 
contrasting  oharacterlzations.  The  play 
is  a  bit  of  real  life,  as  timely  today  as 
it  was  several  years  ago,  when  the  play 
was  first  produced.  Mary  Frey  played 
the  role  of  the  Doris  Moore,  the  young  I 
girl  who  is  ensnared  by  the  plotters,  \ 
with  the  necessary  simulation  of  lnno- 1 
cence  and  a  charm  that  pleased  the 
auditor  through  Its  quiet  force.  Robert 
Le  Suer  played  the  young  mining  | 
engineer  in  manly  fashion,  and  in  the 
strongest  character  In  the  play,  Kate  [ 
Fallon,  Caroline  Locke  does  the  best 
work  since  she  came  here.  William 
Evarts  is  in  the  role  of  "Pop"  Clark,  the 
venerable  confidence  man,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast  is  acceptable  in  the  several 
characters.  The  play  announced  for  the 
week  of  Oct.  7  will  be  "Just  a  Woman." 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
|  formance  In  America  of  "Seven  Days' 
{  Leave,"  a  modern  military  melodrama 
'  In  four  acts  and  six  scenes  by  Walter 
■  Howard,  produced  by  Daniel  Frohman 
In  association  with  Walter  C.  Jordan. 


CLEVER  DANCING  ACT 

LEADS  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


Lucille  Cavanagh,  Paul  Frawley 
and  Ted  Doner  Present  Lively 
Picture. 

One  of  the  prettiest  vaudeville  acts 
that  Boston  has  seen  in  many  a  day 
heads  the  bill  at  Keith's  this  week.  The 
artists    are    Lucille    Cavanagh,  Paul 
Frawley  and  Ted  Doner,  all  of  them 
graceful  dancers.    Miss  Cavanagh's  at- 
tractive  person   is   attired   In  startling 
t  and  effective  costumes,  and  the  scenery 
and  lighting  effects  carry  out  a  harmoni- 
.  ous,  but  kaleidoscopic,  color  scheme.  The 
music  is  pleasing,  and  throughout  all 
I  there  runs  a  pretty  theme.    The  whole  is 
I  what  one  might  term  a  "picture  act. 
i  And  a  very  lively  picture  it  is. 
I     The  audience  last  evening  was  nice  to 
'•:  Cecil  Cunningham,  the  clever  comedienne, 
'i  whose  impersonations  wind  up  with  an 
!  effort  In  which  she  sings  while  the  vari- 
ous  musicians    of   the   orchestra  play 
snatches  of  every   air  from  "Reuben, 
Reuben  !"  to  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold." 

Billie  Montgomery — he  spells  it  that 
way— and  George  Perry  give  an  uproari- 
ous act  full  of  "wlm.  wlgor  and  witallty,'  | 
as   Bill  says.     Charley  Grapewin  and 
Anna  Chance  are  amusing  in  a  comic  I 
skit  entitled  "Poughkeepsie."  which  has 
been  seen  here  before,  In  substance.  Un- 
happily  married  couples  should  see  it — 
then  go  home  and  make  up.    The  black-  j 
face  act  of  Alexander,  O'Neil  and  Sexton  [ 
contains  a  surprise  at  the  end.  Jack 
Alfred  and  company  present  a  bright  and 
snappv  acrobatic  offering,  Dooley  and  I 
Nelson  appear  as  dress  suit  comedians 
in  a  clean-cut  act.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon     Wilde,    shadowgraphers,  are 
above  the  ordinary.    The  program  closes 
with  the  war  film,  "The  Retreat  of  the 


Iriev.  John  Middleton  Arthur  Lewis 

Kitty  Mlddloton  Miriam  Collins 

Mrs.  Keys  Alice  Belrnore 

Second    Lieut.    Cornelius    Keys  ...... 

Oalway  Heroert 
Private  Lord  Arthur  Pendennls. . .. . . . . 

France  Bendtzen 

Lady  Mary  Heather  Ann  Andrews 

Stephen    Darrell  William  Abingdon 

Conetance  Morel  Evelyn  varden 

Maj.  Terence  Fielding,  It.  H.  A  •  • 

Courtensy  Foote 

Col.  Sharrow  tt.  '^oP":01"? 

Edgar   Allen  Thomas 

Mr.    Morton  Harry  Neville 

PerCy    Sklndles  Arthur  Jdchols 

Mrs."6klndlee,  his  wife  Bthel  Earner 

,Sergt.   Marvin  Wtlmer  Cecil 

Corp.  MacKenile  Maurice  SommerS 

The  character  of  the  German  spy  dis- 
guised as  a  wounded  Belgium  officer 
and  the  name  of  the  actor  that  took 
the  part  were  unfortunately  omitted  on 
I  the  play  bill. 

I  This  melodrama  was  produced  at  the 
•  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  last  Febru- 
ary. According  to  the  latest  London 
papers  at  hand.  It  Is  still  running  at 
that  theatre.  It  is  one  of  many  war 
plays  that  have  been  produced  In  Lon- 
don since  the  fall  of  1914  and  Is  one 
of  the  most  successful.  It  Is  fashioned 
'  after  the  old  and  approved  English 
formula:  A  gallant  officer  misunder- 
stood by  a  lovely  and  noble  dame,  a 
rival,  a  seductive  foreign  adventuress 
with  her  titled  pal,  a  vicar  wit'1  a 
daughter  and  a  church  scene,  a  light- 
brained  sprig  of  the  nobility,  a  couple  of 
comic  lovers,  an  uncle  that  dies  in 
Australia  leaving  a  fortune  to  the  hum- 
ble mother  of  the  comic  soldier  and  one 
sensational  scene.  All  are  old  friend, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Howard  In  si  nations 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  BrIUsh ,  In 
their  present  war.  to  extol  British  valor 
but  not  too  boastfully  to  expose  the 
cunning  of  German  spies  and  the  bru- 
tality of  German  officers. 

A  German  colonel,  now  a  spy.  wlt"  * 
voluptuous  woman,  who  had  been  the 
mistress  of  the  crown  prince,  and I  u 
known    to   the   police   of   ™e  and 
Russia,   are  masquerading   as   Be  gUn 
refugees  In  a  coast  village  of  Englano_ 
The  man  gives  himself  out  as  a  wounded 
Belcian  officer;  the  woman  is  the  in 
feresUng  widow  of  a  Belgian  killed  on 
^  st"ps  of  a  cathedral.    They  a  re  be- 
loved for  their  charitable  deeds,  rheir 
purpose  Is  to  kidnap  Maj.  B  e,^ng'  a" 
<  authority   on  certain  ™a™  Lng 
lish  cannon,  take  him  to  Germany  b>  a 
i  submarine  and  there  »tillze  h.P  knowl- 
edge.   The  man  is  recognized  bv  Field 
l„f  as  singularly  brutal  ^lr*T  was 
prison    hospital    where  lading 
lying.    Fielding  and  others  are  or ,  sev  en 
days'  leave.    He  informs  Col.  &harro  1 
of  his   discovery.     Sharrow  is  in  the 
British  secret  service.  irield- 
The  female  spy  sets  her  net  for  Field 
lng.  who  is  betrothed  to  Lady ^  Man .  a 
h  eh  stepper.    She  can  hunt.  row.  box. 

WIW  lovable.  She  has  re- 
jected Stephen  Darrell.  jFle'dln*-  .;° 
Verve  his  country,  pretends  to  oe  in- 
fatuated wittl  the  pseudo  Belgian 

Two  destroyers  are  oft  the  coast  wait- 
ing for  the  submarine.  Fielding  at  a 
baU  feigns  drunkenness  and  goes  to 
the VouT  of  the  spies  His  appare.it  y 
outrageous  conduct  cuts  Lady  Mary  to 
the  quick  and  she  announces  her  en 
gagement  to  the  rival.  Steve,  a  rather 

d\8rtrhee^oeusPeeron0nthe  cliff  Fielding  re- 
fuses to  drink  drugged  wine.  Is  suddenly 
sober,  dares  the  German  spy  to  shoot 
Wm  overturns  an  electric  lamp,  bhar- 


"'V  i,  bathing  costume  under  her  I 
sympathy  of  the  morel 
appreciative  in  the  audience  was .at  once 
for  her.    She  was  to  ewim  out  to  the 

buov  and  cut  a  wire. 
b Who  would  then  dare  to  swim  at  Uie 
risk  of  death  from  water  or  the  de- 
fcSwerV  Arc  for  the  sake  of  England? 
No  man  but  Lady  Mary.   Sent  for  she 

a  Sorry  figure.  It  all  turns  out  happily 
iVhheemeS.odarama.  consisting  at  bottom, 
of  well  worn  material,  would  be  hrn- 

was  effeeti\e  last  "js"1-  ,  v,v  mIsb 
son  of  the  preparation  made  by  MM 
Fvelvn  Varden.  as  the  spy,  for  ner 
Eveiyn  v  ■  ter  The  swimming 
P  unge  into  the  water.  1,  0  the 
'  nf  the  English  heroine  was  left  to  trie 

consequence  of  Sharrow  and  his i  am .In 
their  natural  Interest  forgetting ^  that 
they  stood  between  the  audience  arid 
tho  ocean.  But  the  destroyers  did  their 

Pa^hen0bmyelodrama  may 
thousands  in  these  stirring  tlm u.  La«rt 
nleht  there  were  many  officers  and  men 
m  the  audience,  and  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments expressed  on  the  stage  were  vig- 
orously applauded.  Mr 
The  company  is  well  chosen.  Mr. 
Foote  was  a  dashing  Fleming,  manly, 
human,  carrying  all  before  him  Mr. 
Cooper  Cliffe  gave  an  admirable  per 
formance  of  the  British  cotoneL  H 
simple  sermon  on  the  words  "Carry  on. 
wa?  eloquent.     One  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures was  the  delivery  of  the  vicar's  ad- 
dress  at  the  unveiling  of  the  shrine  by 
the  experienced  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis.   Sel-  | 

dom  do  we  hear  English  spoken  so 
beautlfullv  and  with  so  marked  sig- 
nificance as  by  this  actor.  Miss  \  ar- 
den's  portrayal  of  the  fascinating,  cor- 
rupting Mine.  Morel  stood  out  in  bold 
relief.  Miss  Andrews  end  Miss  Collins 
were  attractive,  each  in  her  way,  and 
It  might  be  said  that  all  the  characters 
were  fitly  represented.  The  play  was 
handsomely  mounted. 


Nor,  when  thy  span  of  life  is  past 
Be  thou  to  pond  or  dung-hill  cast: 
But.  gently  borne  on  g*rdener's  spade, 
Beneath  the  decent  sod  be  laid; 
And  children  show,  with  glistening  eyes.) 
The  place  where  poor  old  pussy  lies. 

The  Hunting  Cat. 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  annual  cat  discussion  is  | 
on,  may  I  add  a  few  facts? 
I    The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  en-  j 
gaging  feline  contribute  agreeable  gen-  ( 
eralities  whenever  the  subject  is  on  tap.  I 
1  and  in  their  fondness  for  the  clever  and 
graceful  creatures,  I  heartily  Join.  I 
I  have  kept  one  or  move  for  more  years 
1  than  I  intend  to  confess.    I  know  cat 
I  language,   and  cat  thoughts,  and  they 
know  I  know  It,  as  stray  kittens  and 
tabbies  are  forever  following  me  home 
whenever  I  am  In  the  city. 

The  truth  is.  those  who  have  appeared 
in  this  column  are  either  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  or  singularly  unobservant.  It 
is  not  true  that  well  fed  house  cats  are 
not  a  menace  to  bird  life.  None  of  us 
can  do-  more  than  make  vague  and 
unscientific  guesses  as  to  the  number  of 
birds  destroyed  by  wild  or  tramp  cats, 
bec^se  we  do  not  behold  them  at  their 
deadly  work.  But  we  oan.  if  possessed 
of  patience  and  time  enough,  form  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  bags  of  our 
own  domestic  animals.  -  i 

My  two  grown-up  cats  during  the .bird 
season  this  summer  killed J,  aAd  122- 
birds  respectively,  that  I  know  of.  A. 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  cat  to  f etch  h« 
kills  home,  from  motives  of  pride  Wit- 
ers  and  fishers  can  read  ly  sympath^e 
with,  I  think  their  total  kill  w  as  not 
'areatly  in  excess  Of  this,  although  I 
o'  ten  found  feathers  lying  about  near 
the  door,  the  remains  of  captures  I  did 
not  witness.  Half  ^a  dozen  times  I 
rescued  live  and  £w 
them  and  set  them  free,  and  they  new 

*Mv 'cats  are  unusually  well  fed  part- 
lv  to  prevent  this  outside  hunting,  they 
?et  unskimmed  milk  ad  lib.  raw  or 
colked  liver  twice  J  w^acc«^»g  « 

corf  TuniveS  2f  The* 

"    f0od  on  their  plates  every  day. 
andthemnk  pan  is  like  unto 
cruise.   Apparently  they  are  just  as  en 
thuBiastie  in  their  hunting  as  if  they 
werfha^f  starved;  at  l«jat   they  seem 

1°  Ttor  ^sameTe'asoTri.at  angers 
ST  rowne^^Thomas  who  did  not 
»«t  either  mice  or  birds,  but  was 
one  of  tne  most  successful  killers  of 


la^eW  b-  driving  them  away.  Terriers 

actuahv  catch  la"  more  indoors.  I  know 

that  some  cats  hunt  rats,  although  I 

have  never  had  one  that  would,  and  this 
ncludes  experience  in  several  stores 
where  cats  Were  kept  for  that  ven  pur- 
nose  Ask  the  janitors  of  printing  houses 
ana  whaxves  about  this.  There  are  pro- 
fessionals who  will  for  a  price  rid  a 
ou'c  of  rats,  but  they  do  not  employ 
crts  Ian  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
spent  tortures  in  this  crusade,  and 
neither  city,  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
Tacks  cats. -but  they  did  not  form  any 
part  of  the  campafen  of  extermination 

Every  time  the  subject  of  a  cat  license 
fee  is  broached  a  horde  of  alleged  cat 
lovers  rushes  into  print  In  protest  They 
all  proclaim  undying  love  tor  felts  do- 
mestlcus.  but  not  a  one  loves  el  60 
cents'  worth!  If  anybody  who  likes  a 
house  cat  cannot  actually  afford  a 
trifling  license  fee.  he  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  properly  feed  his  cat  and 
should  keep  a  stuffed  owl  under  a  glass 

dI0know'  of  families  about  here  who  keep 
from  five  to  10  cats.  Many  of  them  are' 
not  half  fed.  The  truth  is.  the  cat  is  so 
prolific  a  breeder  that  one  wearies  of 
the  perpetual  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
and  tends  to  let  too  many  grow  up.  from 
sheer  laziness.  Even  a  trifling  license 
would  prevent  this  superfluous  and  un- 
happy population.  Yet  objectors  who 
have  no  intelligent  data  on  the  subject 
will  insult  our  common  sense  by  vague 
assertions  that  there  "seem  to  be  just 
as  many  birds  about  as  ever,"  etc  etc. 

Local    cats    bring    in    besides  birds, 
moles   field  and  deer  mice,  chipmunks, 
red  and    irray    squirrels,  young  wood- 
cock, rabbits,  snakes,  frogs  and  grass- 
hoppers.   Careful  Inquiry  on  my  partf 
has  revealed  but  one  instance  of  a  cat 
known  to  catch  a  rat,  although  every 
barn  has  them.   Puss  has  her  place,  and 
deserves  it    She  does  some  good  and 
much  harm.    A  small  license  would  be 
paid  gladly  by  any  genuine  cat  lover, 
and  would  eliminate  thousands  of  mis- 
erable derelicts,  for  their  good  as  well 
as  ours— and  the  birds!  *•  <- 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 

The  "Hun." 
Who  first  applied  to  the  Germans  the 
approbrious  term  of  Huns?  The  credit  s 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Kaiser  himself 
on  the  occasion  of  a  send-off  speech  to 
!hls  troops  embarking  on  the  China  ex- 
pedition, when  they  were  exhorted  to 
emulate  the  deeds  of  the  Huns  of  old. 
.Without  wishing  to  deprive  the  Kaiser 
of  his  bon  mot,  I  would  point  out  that 
his  comparison  is  not  original,  tor  it 
appears  in  several  of  Lord  Byron  s  let- 
ters about  the  year  1820.  when  an  Italian 
revolt  was  brewing  (Moore's  "Life  of 
Byron").  One  wonders  if  the  Kaiser 
borrowed  from  Byron,  or  if  the  same 
happy  thought  occurred^)  them  inde- 
pendently.-Notes  and  Queries 

There's  Campbell's  line  in  the  poem 
that  we  used  to  spout  in  school: 
"Furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun.  -Ed 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  In  his  letter' 
of  last  week  quoted  disagreeable  ad- 
jectives to  show  in  what  disrepute  the 

crow  has  been  held  by  poets.  He  might 
have  quoted  from  "The  Carrion  Crow." 
by  Eliza  Cook  (?),  which,  read  in  our 
boyhood,  made  us  afraid  to  go  up  stairs 
in  the  dark,  lest  some  fearful  thing 
would  seize  us  on  the  landing.  Three 
verses  will  suffice. 

Mv  roost  is  the  creaking  gibbet's  t)ea.m. 
Where     the     murderer's     bones  stt.as 
bleaching;  *.-rtv 
Where    the    clattering    chain    rings  »acK 

To  the^nlght  wind's  desolate  screeching. 


Far  and  wide  Is  my  charnel  range. 

And  rich  carousal  I  keep;  ,  

Til]  back  I  come  to  my  gibbet  Home. 

To  be  merrily  rocked  to  sleep. 

When   the   world  shall    be  spread  with) 

tombless  dead, 
And  darkness  shroud  all  below. 
What  triumph  and  glee  to  the  last  v.  ill  T>v 
For  the  sateless  carrion  crow! 
There  should   be  a  crow  anthology. 
Wolfram's  song  about  "Old  Adam,  the 
carrion  crow,  the  old  crow  of  Cairo"  In 
"Death's  Jest  Book,"  by  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoe  would  have  an  honorable  place. 
The   choir  will   now   sing  the  second 
I  stanza. 

I  Ho!  Eve,  my  grey  carrion  wife. 

'     When   we  have  supped  on  Kings  mar- 

iwhere'shill  we  drink  and  make  merry  our 

Our  nest  it  U  Queen  Cleopatra's  skull. 

'Tin  cloven  and  cracked. 
And  batter'd  and  ha.ok  d. 

But  with  tears  of  blue  eyes  It  U  toUij 
Let  us  drink  then,  my  raven  of  Cairo. 
Is  that  the  wind  dying?  O  no, 
It's  only  two  devils,  that  blow 
Through  a  murderers  bones,  to  ana 
fro,  . 
In  the  ghosts'  moonshine. 

Two  for  His  Heels. 

As  the  Worl  Wags: 

T  have  always  thought  the  word 
•■boko"  was  applied  to  the  nose;  also 
"conk."  Tt  Is  Cockney  slang,  "Oh  my 
Gawd,  vat  a  boke."  Such  a  boko,  like 
Cyrano's  and  the  nose  in  Slaw  Kenber- 
irer's  tale.     "Nob"   for  he;id     In  en  >- 


liThis  researches. 


I  may  ask  this . 


I    The  mrt'i"n  aoy 
vuln:  but  in  11, e  lmpL.  that  this  may  I  |,ei»n  reprinted  in  Tunrli  d 


vhy  do  they  tay  "two  Tor  his  heels" 
when  you  turn  the  jack? 

S.  HARROCKS. 

.  Tills  reminds  us  of  lines  in  C.  H. 
Webb's  (John  Paul's)  parody  of  a  poem 
Jy  Emerson: 

Not  from  the  "bottom  of  the  pack 
Did  Plil.liaa  draw  the  awful- Jack.' 
•Notes  and  Queries.  1SSS:  "The  old 
name  of  cribbago  was  'noddy.'  'Noddy,' 
being  the  name  for  the  knave,  has  been 
contracted  into  'nob.'  As  'nob'  equals 
"head,'  the  antagonism  of  'heels'  is  ob- 
flous."— Ed. 


The  Good  Old  Primer. 
As  the  World  Wags. 

The  New  England  Primer  also  de- 
clared: « 

An  ass  braya; 

A  whale  spouts. 
But  I  have  heard  that  those  who  re- 
ceived these  valuable  pieces  of  Informa- 
tion by  ear  often  blended  them  into  one, 
as  follows: 

v\  An  ass  braids 

\   \A  whale's  spout 
—and  marvelled  at  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture. C.  T. 

Brookllne. 


Emphasis  on  "The." 
A  friend,  driving  a  Hospital  Ford  be- 
hind the  English  lines  in  France,  said 
to  a  British  officer:  "Do  your  men  learn 
the  language?"  The  officer  answered: 
"No.  The  French  are  learning  the  lan- 
guage." Truly  a  fine  example  of  the 
heroic,  indomitable  Insular  British  eye. 


Oc/-  <f 


'  9  / 


,'^'e  have  received  the  following  letter 
W>m  our  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Bab- 
bHngton  Brook: 

ft  "Why  is  It.  oh  most  prodigious,  that  a 
■man's  tendency  to  wear  a  straw  hat  un- 
duly late  into  the  autumn   is  in  direct' 
J  proportion  to  his  social  and  financial  ' 
^prominence    i„    the    community?  The 
Jfoung  men  in  my  advanced  Bible  class- 
ill  from  the  best  families  in  my  church 
«pmake  It  a  serious  point  of  etiquette 
B»t  to  wear  a  summer  lid  after  a  cer 
SMn  date,  more  or  less  debated.  I  admit 
■  September,  but  I  see  many  men  of  tl 
•frt  to  whom  newsboys  offer  in  tones  o. 
■arked  respect  a  Transcript  In  lieu  of 
jmy  other  newspaper  whatsoever  expos- 
Ifc  hats  of  straw,  often  quite  new  ones,  \ 
to  all  sorts  of  Incongruous  autumnal 
•mparatures.    If  the  Earnest  Student 
W  Sociology  has  died,  leaving,  as  I  fear 


have  n 
I  the  In 


"Xmas." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  approach  of  the  Christmas  sea- 
ton,  of  which  we  are  reminded  of  vari- 
ous appeals  on  behalf  of  our  soldiers 
and  other  more  casual  references,  calls 
to  mind  the  rapidly  growing  use,  year 
by  year,  of  the  barbarous  contraction 
"Xmas,"    against   which    I  inwardly 
rage—and  have  reason  to  know  that  It 
{g  equally  distasteful  to  others.  While 
disclaiming  any  superior  reverence  for 
the  August  Name  sloppily  rendered  as! 
"X"  or  "Xt,"   the  practice  Impresses 
mo  as  an  evidence  of  exceedinly  bad 
taste  or  thoughtlessness.   I  know  people  , 
who  apparently  think  it  the  height  of 
elegance  to  write  "September  twenty- 
fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen^ 
Vho  would  not  scruple,  to  write  "Xmas." 
•   I  can  understand  how  a  student,  a  re- 
porter, or  a  clergyman,  in  making  notes 
or  in  the  haste  of  composition,  may  prop- 
erh-  use  this  symbol  with  other  abbrevi- 
ations, when  Intended  for  his  own  use; 
•nd  I  can  understand  the  use  of  the  ab- 
breviation in  la^ge  and  elaborate  floral 
decorations  and  other  special  instances 
where  it  is  tolerable.    But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  publishers  of  elabo- 
rately   designed    cards    expressing  the 
good  will  and  kindly  sentiments  of  the 
season  should  disfigure  their  artistic  pro- 
ductions with  this  senseless  abbreviation 
i-scnseless  and  vugar,  I  maintain,  when  . 
put  to  such  indiscriminate  and  unneces- 
sary use,  notwithstanding  Its  ancient  or- 
igin and  the  authority  for  its  use  as  an 
abbreviation  given  by  the  dictionary 
makers.    It  economy  be  the  plea^-the 
saving  of  valuable  space  in  the  present 
high  cost  of  print  paper— let  there  be 
also  universal  adoption  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated spelling  of  the  nam*  of  an  eminent 
manufacturer  now  highly  honored  for 
his  patriotism:  I  refer  to  Mr.  id.  Vari- 
ous other  equally  tasteful  and  dignified 
fneans  could  be  devised  for  the  conser- 
vation of  space,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose. 
v-  Anyhow,  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  ob- 
serve my  annual  custom  of  giving  a 
wide  berth  to  "Xmas"  cards  and  dealers 
in  "Xmas"  goods,  so  advertised.  I  usu- 
ally find  a  sufficient  number  of  dealers 
fadvertising  in  the  dignified  way  to  ab- 
Wb  the  moderate  allowance  I  am  able  to 
Uevote  to  the  greetings  and  amenities 
lentting  the  season.  WINCHESTER. 


not  be  the  case.  I  address  vou 

Why  do  some  very  rich  men  sport  a  j 
silver  watch  of  the  variety  commonly 
known  as  turnip  with  a  leather  shoe- 
string serving  as  a  chain?  Why  do 
others  of  this  class  ask  you  at  the 
Porphyry:  "What  do  yon  suppose  I  paid 
for  this  suit  of  clothes'.'''  and  puff  with 
pride  when  they  answer  themselves  im- 
mediately: "Only  $22.76.''  We  knew  an 
able  lawyer  of  New  York  state,  holding 
a  high  official  position  in  Albany,  who 
iworo  a  battered,  dinky  straw  hat  In  the 
It-oldest  winter  months  and  went  without 
an  overcoat.  He  smoked  many  cigar- 
ettes and  drank  much  whiskey.  The 
I  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  has 
j  wholly  recovered  from  his  recent  sick- 
ness. Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Informed 
ua  in  a  letter  received  yesterday  morn- 
ing that  he  expects  to  open  his  room  In 
Blossom  court  about  the  15th.  "Don't 
tell  the  Society  Editor  of  the  Herald.  As 
you  know,  I  dislike  publicity."— Ed. 

Real  News. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  heard  two  Items  of  news 
which  are  important,  If  true,  and  I  am 
writing  you  for  Information. 

I  see  by  the  Exeter  News-Letter,  and 
other  papers,  that  the  hotel  men  are 


Ihrco  years. 


The  Husking  Bee. 

t.ate  In  September  a  "Liberty  War 
Farmer"  of  Medford  asked  about  the 
folk  loro  of  the  husking  bee.  We  have 
received  a  letter  describing  the  husking 
on  Cape  Cod. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  more  than  50  years  since  T  found 
my  first  red  ear  at  a  corn  husking,  and 
the  brown-eyed  Quaker  girl  who  shyly 
"shared  with  me  the  penalty  of  the  "find" 
is  even  more  attractive  today  than  then. 

In  the  Quaker  village  where  I  was 
"brought  up"  opportunities  for  frivolity 
Were  lonesomely  few,  and  the  husking, 
'bees  about  this  time  and  later,  were 
Joyfully  counted  upon  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  neighborhood. 

Wagon-loads  of  corn  in  the  husk  were 
gathered  Into  two  parallel  rows,  a  dozen 
feet  apart,  each  row  supposed  to  con- 
tain an  equal  number  of  loads  piled  up 
about  the  same  height  and  the  same, 
length.  Two  teams  of  boys  and  girls 
were  alternately  chosen  by  the  two  cap- 
tains, these  leaders  being  selected  by 
the  farmer,  who  preserved  discipline  and 
order  during  the  contest.  The  huskers 
brought  their  three-legged  stools  with 
them  and  were  seated  at  one  end  of  the 
rows,  awaiting  the  starting  signal  from 
the  farmer,  usually  a  smart  clap  of  the 
hands,  although  one  dramatic  old 
Quaker,  sweet  and  mild  of  mien,  al- 
ways fired  a  "Queen's  Arm"  with  the 
roar  of  a  small  cannon,  to  commence 
action.  The  "stunt"  was  for  the  vlc- 
,a  , '  j  1 1  '<       i  •  , .  .  «  torioui,  v 

seems  to  be  Just  as  good  authority  that  j  and  then  humiliate  the .  vanquished  team 

Mby  commencing  on  the  turtner  ena  oi 
■fits  row 

Farmers  Is  to  erect  at  once  a  string  of 
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going  to  raise  a  million  calves.  This  is 
highly  interesting,  especially  to  anyone 

who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  a  few. HCtion     l  ne    HUU11V.  ....■». 

It  Is  equally  curious  to  learn  on  what  ;  lorious  team  to  husk  out  Its  row  ahead 

...  ii  i i ;.,  f     t»»»  T*»nniiished  team 

seems  to  be  Just  as  good  authority  thi 
1  a  great  Association  of  New  England  j 1 


100  palatial  hotels  In  the  principal  towns 
of  New  England  and  the  eastern  states. 
It  Is  said  that  these  hostelries  will  be 
the  last  word  in  construction  and  man- 
agement, as  it  is  felt  that  the  farmers 
know  a  few  things  about  "how"  not  or- 

;  dlnarily  understood.  Unlike  ordinary 
hotels,  these  will  not  be  run  for  profit, 
but  as  all  other  farm  operations  are 

'  conducted,  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the 

•'public.  Not  being  a  money-making  prop- 
osition, this  plan  Is  said  to  have  the  ap-  > 

|  provAl  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  other  govern-  j 
mental  agencies. 
The  plan  for  these  hotels  is  entirely  ' 

.  new  and  original  and  they  will  offer  j 
every  comfort  and  accommodation  even  [ 
at  a  price  which  will  make  it  possible  j 
for  a  dairy  farmer  of  New  Hampshire 
or  Maine  to  take  one  of  the  cheaper 
rooms  without  taking  more  than  his 
milk  oheck  for  one  month.    I  am  told 
that  In  carrying  out  this  philanthropic 
project  a   roof  garden  will  be  main- 
tained on  each  of  these  houses,  where 
practical  demonstrations  will   be  con- 
■tinuously  carried  on  for  the  amusement 
of  the  guests,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
other  hotel  men  In  raising  calves. 

I  am  writing  you,  because  1  feel  sure 
that  you  can  tell  me  whether  this  news 
is  true  or  not. 

DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE. 
East  Kingston,  N.  H. 

Orvllle  D.  Baker's  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags  . 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  in  your 
column  as  to  whether  the  color  of  the 
\  ocean  is  green  or  blue,  the  late  Orville 
|  D.  Baker,  one  of  Maine's  noted  lawyers 
and  wits,  when  asked  this  question, 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  said: 
"It  is  blue  to  the  green  and  green  to 
the  blue."  B- 

Augusta,  Me. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Baltic." 

As  the  World  Wags : 

C.  H.  Purday,  a  contemporary  Eng- 
'  llsh  composer,  wrote  the  music  of 
Campbell's  "Battle  of  the  Baltic."  Both 
words  and  music  appear  In  the  collec- 
tion, "Our  Familiar  Songs  and  Those 
Who  Made  them,"  published  In  '81,  by- 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  M,  B.  H. 

Boston. 

:  Charles  Henry  Purday,  bom  in  1799, 
died  In  1885.  He  was  a  singer,  com- 
poser, lecturer,  publisher,  conductor  of  i 

ipsalmody  to  the  Scotch  Church  in  Don- j 
don,  and  a  reformer  of  the  laws  relat-  . 
ing  to  musical  copyright.     The  "Real 

'Ould  Irish  Glntleman"  Is  attributed  to 
him.  also  the  hymn  tunes,  "Notting 
Hill"  and  "Sandon."— Ed. 

o  cf  L  /  j  t  -j 

Looking  through  the  bound  volume  ofi- 
Punch  for  1861,  we  saw  a  cartoon  by; 
John  Leech  picturing  Mr.  Punch  hand-! 
ing  over  a  ship  to  a  short,  stolid,  long-  i 
haired  young  German,  smoking  a  cigar,  j 
not  the  traditional  pipe  There  is  this  • 
legend:  "There's  a  ship  for  you.  my' 
little  man—now  cut  away,  and  don't  set 
In  a  mess."  In  the  same  number  (Oct.  | 
I'J)  are  verses  addressed  "To  a  Little, 
Fatherland  Lubber."  The  first  verse  |. 
runs  as  follows: 

And  did  the  tittle  German  cry 

I  want  to  have  a  fleet? 
A  navy  In  his  little  eye? 

Oh.  what  a  grand  conceit: 
"  oil.  If  he'll  promise  to  be  good, 

His  wish  he  shall  enjoy; 
bee,  here's  a  ship  cut  out  of  wood, 

A  proper  German  toy, 


The  fun  was  boisterous,  perhaps,  but 
good-natured,  and  if  red  ears  were  shy- 
in  the  pile  they  mysteriously  appeared 
at  the  psychological  moment  from  some 
unknown  store,  and  a  race  followed  be- 
tween the  finder  and  his  victim  witn 
but  one  result,  of  course.  If  a  girl  un- 
covered a  red  ear  prompt  action  was 
required  of  the  nearest  boy,  and  the  ac- 
tion was  usually  very  prompt. 

The  husking  was  arranged  under  the 
southerly  lea  of  the  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings, and  when  the  moon  was  big  and 
full  However  crisp  and  sharp  the 
weather,  no  boy  wore  an  overcoat;  he 
didn't  own  one.  Warm,  thickly-padded 
Jackets,  with  "robins'  for  underwear 
and  plenty  of  red  blood,  and  perhaps, 
the  swapping  of  extravagant  banter- 
ings  in  which  the  "plain  language  was 
ignored,  the  anxiety  for  the  red  ear,  and 
the  exercise  that  followed  when  it  was 
found,  put  out  of  mind  all  thoughts  of 
weather.  And  then  the  old  farmer  who 
circulated  about,  watching  that  no 
smokv  ears  were  thrown  lnt°  thf\  ^'V*' 
tenlng  vellow  heaps  back  of  the  husk- 
ers. that  the  stripping  was  clean,  and 
that  the  husk  was  broken  close  to  the 
kernelslhe  disciplined  all  alike,  gently 

a,BuT'when  the  husking  bee  was  over 
the  swarming  Into  the  big  kitchen  (run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  farmhouse 
leanto).  the  roaring  fire  in  the  huge 
fireplace,  the  table  groaning  under  cold 
^arerihs.  pies,  doughnuts,  sage-cheese 
and  pitchers  of  clder-that  was  "ether ; 
story! 
Boston. 

•"Robins'  for  underwear."  "Robins- 
was  a  term  unknown  to  us  in  our  little 
village,  when  we.  too,  wore  no  overcoat 
but  a  tippet  wound  many  times  about 
the  neck  kept  us  warm  «n  the  coldest 
dav  or  night  when  the  snow  crackled 
under  our  copper  toed,  red-labelled  boots. 
Robins?   Were  they  red  flannel  undei- 
SoUes?  We  refer  "Liberty  War  Fmn- 
er"  to  Joel  Barlow's  poem.    The  Hasty 
Pudding,"    wW*.    dedicated    to  Mrs. 
Washington,  was  written  at  Chancery 
in  1793  and  New  Haven  in  1796.    va  e . 
quote  from  the  third  canto : 
The  ,aws  of  hiking  eTery  wigbt _e«n  tell; 
VSi  jure  »•  law.  he'U* 

ssaCaSW bc  Mu,,t9  the  iuck,e59 

But  When'to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  east,  | 

B  St  -  sws  " ,,r  rViTored 

™2  Sfi  fPort,^0".^nw«S°sran. 
|  BtffiiSaSr  a»lel Tand  contending  swains; 
i  ?  11  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away 
!  An"  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 


Some  object  to  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's 
Wore  prominent  plays,  because,  as  they 
saiy,  he  dwells  on  scenes  in  low  life;  be-, 
cause  he  rrcfers  the  seamy  sicPc  and ' 
finds  pleasure  in  exposing  it;  he  shows 
j  scenes  of  vice,  gilded  or  squalid.  They 
refer  to  "The  Easiest  Way,"  "Paid  in 
Full"  and  now  "The  Knife."    A  f ew  : 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  characterize  "The 
Easiest  Way"  as  immoral,  whereas  in 
fact  it  is  profoundly  moral.    Twice  with- 
in recent  years  has  Boston  been  made 
ridiculous  through  civic  censorship.'  The 
true  story:  of  the  ban  put  upon  "The 
Easiest  Way"  has  nevfi-  been  told  here 
In  print.    It  would  not  reflect  credit  on 
those  most  concerned.    The  reason  for 
♦he    prohibition    of    Richard'  Strauss's 
"Salome"  was  published  abroad.  The. 
mayor  at  the  time  was  informed  by  a  ! 
female  friend,  who  telephoned  him.  as 
the  tale  goes,  that  the  opera  was  shock- 
ing and  should  not  be  permitted  in  this 
spotless  town,  i 

Henry  Fielding  in  one  of  the  digres- 
sions, little  essays  in  the  form  of  in- 
troductions that  delight  admirers  of  his 


but 


skipped  by  t hose 


[  read  '  The  Hlstor>  of  Tom  Jones"  for 
the  story,  described  tli"  world  as  a 
J  theatre.  When  Nature,  ;ir  voiced  by 
Fielding,  showed  Blark  George  running 
away  with  £500  from  his  friend  and  bene- 
factor, those  in  the  pit  who  delight  in 
heroic  virtu,'  and  perfect  charm-tor  ob- 
jected to  the  producing  of  such  Instances 
of  villany.  without  punishing  them  for 
the  sake  of  example.  "Some  of  the 
author's  friends  cried,  'l.ook'e.  gentle- 
men, thr.  man  is  a  villain,  but  It  is 
Nature  for  all  lhat.'  And  all  the  young 
critics  of  the  age.  the  c  lerks,  apprentices, 
ft,-.,  called  it  low  and  fell  a-groanhig." 

There  Hie  some  that  complain  of  Mr. 
Walter's  lack  of  taste  in  choice  of  sub- 
jects. Art,  they  say,  should  not  concern 
Itself  with  sordid,  sensual,  repulsive 
matters.  Yet  those  who  protested 
against  "The  Easiest,  Way"  would  sit 
With  opera  glasses  slued  to  their  eyes 
feverishly  watching  the  Baron  Scarpla 
doing  damage  to  the  furniture  in  hie 
hot  chase  of  Florin  Tosca  around  the. 
room  after  these  spectators  had  been 
pleasurably  excited  by  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  Cavaradossl. 

Tt  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Walter  has 
bothered  himself  about  the  tine  spun  con- 
sideration  of    the   question,    "What  is 
art?"  Tolstoi  asked  the  question,  wrote 
a  hook  in  answer,  and  by  his  Judgments 
made  himself  a  laughing-stock,  but.  this 
book  is  no  more  absurd  than  his  "Kreut- 
eer  Sonata,"  more  pernicious  than  some  | 
of  the  works  of  art  he  condemns.  Mr. 
Arthur   Symons   in    his   younger  days  . 
Wrote  verses  in  confutation  of  the  idea 
that  Art  lives  on  a  remote  peak,  brood-  j 
Ing  and  lonely,  oblivious  of  man  and  | 
earth,  impassible,  cold,  serene. 
Seek  tier  not  there:  hut  ~<<  where  Htles  pour 
1    Their  turbid   human   stream  through  street 
and  mart. 

lA  dark  stream  flowing  onward  evermore 
Down  to  an  unknown  oc-ean — there  Is  art. 

ISbe  looks  on  princes  in  their  palace*. 

She  peers  upon  the  prlsowr  in  his  edli 
ISbe  sees  the  saint  who  prays  to  clod,  she  sees  I 
I    The  way  of  those  that  do  down  quick  to  hell. 

■With  equal  feet  she  treads  an  equal  path. 
/    Nor  recks  the  goinjs  of  the  son*  of  men: 
She  hath  for  sin  no  sc-oru,  for  Wrong  no  wrath, 
i    No  praise  for  virtue,  and  no  tears  for  pain, 
j     Observing  the  attitude,  of  the  audl- 
Jence  Monday  night  at  the  Shubert  Thea- 
|tre,  one  might  ask  whether  theatregoers 
are  now  so  sophisticated  that  they  can- 
not blindly  accept  melodrama  and  enjoy  j 
lit.    Melodrama  tells  of  lands  unknown  | 
I  to  the  geographer  and  cities  foreign  to, 
nthe  statistician.    It  draws  up  its  own 
code  of  ordinances  and  laws.    It  extols 
a  morality  above  the  law,  as  in  "The  I 
Knife,"  a  morality  that  in  our  common, 
dull,   every-day   life,   would    lodge  the 
practifier  in  jail.  Fortunate,  thrice  fort-  | 
unate,  is  he  that  goes  to  a  melodrama  j 
with  open,  receptive  mind:   not  in  a! 
childlike  mood,  lor  children  are  now  old- 
minded,  suspicious,   even  cynical.  I/Ct| 
him  be  prepared  to  cherish  every  propo- 
sition of  the.  dramatist,  to  accept  the 
play  in  bulk,  as  Victor  Hugo  plumed 
himself  on  his  acceptatnee  of  Shake- 
speare.  The  perfect  spectator  at  a  melo- 
drama should  believe  in  the  superhuman 
strength  and  gallantry  of  the  hero,  the 
physical  perfection    of  the  heroine,  the 
fiendish  ingenuity,  subtle  craft,  brazen 
audacity,  of  the  villain.    He  should  not  be 
dismayed  at  seeing '  scientific  facts  in- 
geniously distorted  for  stage  purposes, 
history  twisted,  occult  forces  invoked  to 
further  the  plot ;  if  a  ghost  should  arise 
through  a  trap  or  pass  through  a.  secret 
panel,  his  hair  should  stand  on  end  and 
bis  knees  turn  to  water. 

Now  "The  Knife"  has  situations  that 
should  excite  and  move  the  seasoned 
lover  of  melodrama— and  with  the  thea- 
tregoer that  does  not  love  melodrama 
we  would  not  willingly  crush  a  cup  or 
drain  a  can— but  on  Monday  night,  when 
the  audience  should  have  been  easily 
played  upon  by  the  dramatist,  it  did 
not  respond;  it  often  laughed  during  an 
episode  conceived  as  Jntensely  emo- 
tional. Various  reasons  might  be  given 
for  this  attitude:  the  desire  to  laugh 
and  bo  merry  as  a  relief  in  this  sad 
and  distracted  year;  the  result  of  long 
debauch  on  farcical  pieces  and  musical 
comedies  of  a  frivolous  and  gay  nature; 
the  fact  that  many  melodramas  per- 
formed here  recently  have  been  only- 
detective  stories  told,  in  a  humorous 
way,  in  which  crook,  and  hero  play  in 
serio-comic  vein. 

The  reason  for  the  attitude  of  the 
audience  at  the  Shubert  may  have  been 
this:  The  performance  was  pitched  in 
the  wrong  key.  Mr.  Walter  himself 
has  said  that  his  play  is  now  performed 
in  a  spirit  different  from  that  of  the 
production  at  Albany.  Did  the  man- 
agers think  that  "The  Knife"  as  tt 
then  stood  was  too  grim?  The  Albany 
newspapers  spoke  In  praise  of  its  "fine. 
If  gruesome,  merits";  of  the  "tragic 
dramatic  cutting"  of  this  "Knife";  of 
Siate's  "harrowing"  recital.  It  is  true 
that  they  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Lowell  ' 
Sherman's  "facile  comedy"  in  the  part 
«f  Meredith,  the  lawyer. 

Would  the  play  be  more  convincing  if 
this  lawyer's  demeanor  w.ere  less  jaunty? 
Would  it  not  gain  in  force  if  the  physi-, 
cian.  surgeon,  eminent  discoverer  of 
serums.  accomplished  vivisectionist, , 
showed  from  start  to  finish  more  re-' 
serve,  a  cooler  head,  less  nervous  ex--' 
citement?  Is  anything  gained  by  a 
darkened  stage  with  flashing  electric 
torches?  An  audience  likes  to  see  what 
Is  going  on.  especially  in  the  house  of 
&  clairvoyant-white  slaver.  And  that, 
endless  running  up  and  'down  a  flight  of  ^ 
stairs!     We  have  never  seen  a  stair- 
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case  .-o  overworked  except,  the  one  de- 
visee! by  Mr.  Belasco  in  the  drama  found- 
ry on  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  study  of 
a  strange  dual  personality.  •Such  a 
get  tin'  up  stairs"!  Why  was  the  audi- 
nice  comparatively  unmoved  by  Kate's 
recital  of  her  woe?  It  was  not  the  fault 
Of  Mr.  Walter.  That  tragedies  of  this 
nature  occur  is  known  to  all.  Here  was 
a  scene  in  modern  city  life.  To,  go 
ba.  k  to  the  prelude:  Why  did  the  audi- 
ence laugh  while  the  old  Negro  nurse 
foresaw  the  tragedy  in  the  disposition  of 
the  tea-grounds?  Was  it  because  a  stage 
|  Negro  nurse  Is  expected  Jto  be  comical 
I  In  all  circumstances?    Her  gag  of  "Mr. 


•^Bfri      jJKL    .  ._Hc  ,  „0t  "a  bore.    11  is  not  1|Httfi#ary  lo  in 

|  enough  not  to  regard  .tl^ /illtlmate  oreaK |  ulre  )o0  curiously  into  the  introduction 
:  between  Philip  and  Ottoline  as  really  un-  V  *  y™,,^,  dialogue  to  give  the  greatet 
happy  for  either  party.  On  the  contrary,  t  verisimilitude.  We.  may  take  tt  for 
1 1  looked  upon  the  separation  of  these  two}  ,ai"ltcd  that  a)l  tno  villagers  had  n 
I  people  as  a  fortunate  occurrence  for  i  „<r  at  least  of  English  and  that 
l  both.    *    *    *    The    'wicked    publisher,' Rmallll    e  ■      •   *  "J 


Kobert,-Dr.  Robert"  was  not  enough 
to  provoke  irresistible  laughter. 

Yet  there  were  some  that  were  inter- 
ested to  the  point  of  immediate  analysis. 
Going  out,  a  woman  said  to  her*  compan- 
ion: "The  reason  the  assistant  district 
attorney  let  the  doctor  off  was  because 
he  suspected  that  the  white-haired  man 
at  the  window  was  his  own  father. 
I  See?" 

Mr.  Walter's  play  has  the  essential 
j  qualifications   of   stirring  melodrama. 

Furthermore,  the  story  is  told  clearly, 
I  without  preaching,  without  cant.    It  Is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  profes- 
I  sional  conduct  of  the  doctor,  or  whether 
I  abduction  and  murder  are  to  be  eom- 
j  mended  when  they  are  exercised  to  save 
j  mankind  from  a  terrible  disease,  not 
vaguely  indicated  by  numerals  given  to 
|  a  saving  formula.  We  should  like  to  see 
this  melodrama  played  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  in  dead  earnest,  with  fewer 
comedy  lines  for  the  shrewd  lawyer', 
played  as  melodramas  were  played  In 
the  good  old  days  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House;  played  as  "The  Span  of  Life" 
was  played  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


even  when   bombs  are  dropping  round 
him.  can  afford  to  be  more  independent 
I  than  the  theatrical  manager." 

Dion   Boucicault  produced  his  "Oeto-  f 
roon''  in 
an  unco 

a  year  tormented    by    questions  that 
brought  on  the  war.  it  made  a  sensa- 
tion.   Late  in  1*61   he  brought  out  the 
play   at  the.  Adelphi,   London.  Morley 
wrote  in  his  "Journal  of  a  London  Play- 
goer":   "Though    the    public    does  not 
(greatly  care  for  it.  it  is  clever  enough  to 
earn  an  ordinary  run."  The  public,  could 
not  bear  the  sight  or  the  thought  of  Zoe 
I  making  way  with  herself.    Mr.  Bouci- 
!  eault  receiv  ed  "hourly  wagon  loads  of 
Uletters."  He  in  turn  wrote  to  the  Times 
that,  although  by  saving  her  he  would 
'  destroy  "the  moral  aim  and  the  teach- 
«  ing"  of  the  play,  lie  would  yield  to  the 
public  demand.    Punch  of  Dec.  21,  ISSl, 
^published  a.  poem,   "Saving   the  Octo- 
D  rpon."  in  1.1  veTses.   The  whole  poem  is 
A  worth  reprinting.   We  make  room  for  a 
;g  portion  of  it: 

Upon  the  conch  she  lies  so  pale — 

"Pis  but  a  graceful  swoon: 
What?  Poison  -nay  -'tis  sure  a  tale, 
He'll  never  thus  our  hearts  assail, 
And  kill  the  Octoroon: 

■What  if  your  logic  comes  to  grief. 
When  tints'  your  play  you  prune? 
I  still  insist  on  the  relief. 
Both  to  my  nerves  and  handkerchief — 
Don't  kill  the.  Octoroon! 

Untruth  to  manners  I'll  admit, 
Though  clear  aa  sun  at  noon: 
"Anything  else  we'll  stand  or  Bit. 
Hut  this"  -cry  boxes,  gallery,  pit, 
"Don't  kill  the  Octoroon." 


"Lilac  Time"  is  described  as  a  playj 
of  love  and  spring  time.    Tt  Is  in  factf 
a  war  play,  and  originally  a  tragic  one.  I 
For  when  it  was  produced  last  February 
the    French    peasant    girl    had  loved 
Blythe  too  well,  and  when  she  cheered 
her  dead  lover's  regiment  passing  under 
the  window  she  waved  her  baby's  cap. 
Blythe  had  died  on  the  battlefield.  As 
Mr.  Hcywood  Broun  put  it,  "Never  for 
a  moment  did   we  suspect  that  Jane 
Cowl,  playwright,  would  let  Orme  f'al- 
dara  die.    We  thought  that  he  might 
come  wounded  or  maimed,  but  It  was 
not  to  be.     Not  once  before  have  we 
seen   Miss   Cowl    associated    with  any- 
thing but  a  happy  ending,  but  this  is 
|  artistically  by   far   the   happiest  final 
]  curtain  she  has  ever  known.    Tt  must 
have  taken  courage  for  her  to  have  kept 
I  her  *lay  to  the  closing  mood  she  has 
1  chosen,  and  we  hope  that  courage  will 
I  be  ricblv  rewarded."  * 

Tt  was  on  April  22  that  the  Selwyns 
announced  another  ending  for  the  play, 
"owing  to  repeated  requests  which  Miss 
Cowl  has  received  from  audiences  dur- 
ing  the   long   run."     Various  reasons 
j  were  given  for  the  change.    It  was  said 
i  that,  the  plav  was  severely  criticized  by 
I  some  on  the  ground  that  the  dishonor- 
j  able  action  of  the  lover  in  leaving  Jran- 
H  nine  with  the  illegitimate  and  fathering 
child   was  at    variance  with  his  high 
I  sense  of  honor  shown   in   the  earlier 
I  scenes.    Another  reason  given  was_  that  I 
the  play   might  discourage  recruiting. 
The  managers  reminded  the  public  that 
reports  of  death  on  the  western  front; 
are  often  happily  contradicted.    We  do 
not  believe  lhat  Miss  Cowl  made  the 
change  willingly,  for  the  apparition  of 
Blythe.  after  her  outburst  of  grief  and 
patriotism,  is  an  anti-climax,  injurious, 
almost  fatal  to  the  act,  which  is  the 
dramatic  one  of  the  three.    That  there 
was  a  bridal  night  without  a  wedding  is 
1    more  than  hinted  at  In  the  present  ver- 
sion—witness the  embrace  before  Blythe 
leaves  on  his  perilous  journey  behind 
i    the  German  lines:  witness  the  suddenly 
narkene.J  st*go.    It  is  evident  to  the  dul- 
lest where  the  original  version  ended. 
I    The  play  still  ends  in  fact  with  Jean- 
nfhe's  glorious  cheering.    The  entrance 
of  Hlytue  is  only  for  the  putting  on  of 
hats  and  overcoats. 

The  happy  ending!    How  many  plays 
f?J  have   been    ru'ued    by    this  concession 
to  the  public,  from  "King  l-eai."  with 
Cordelia  to  wear  the  crown  and  soothe 
her  father's  last  years,  to  dramas  of  re- 
I  '  cent  years!     At  least  two  dramatists 
'   ^rote  frankly  about  their  bowing  to  th"S\ 
public  demand.  ,  „  .  .1 

Tn   l!ilf>   Sir  Arthur  Pinero  published  - 
his  "Big  Drum."  produced  that  year  in 
I  Tendon.     Wc  quote  from  bis  preface: 
"  "The  Big  Drum'  is  published  exactly  as 
i  it  was  written,  and  as  it  was  originally 
I  performed.     At   its  first  representation, 
however,  the  audience  was  reported  to 
Ft!  have  been  saddened  by  its  un.iappy  end- 
Q|  lng-    Pressure  was  forthwith  put  upon 
H  mc  to  reconcile  Philip  and  Ottoline  at 
the  finish,  and  at  the  third  performance 
I  -  6f  the  play   the   curtain   fell  upon  the! 
I  pictu*.    violently  and   crudely  brought 
about,  of  Ottoline  in  Philip's  arms.  I 
made  the  alteration  against  my  prin- i 
ciples  and  against  my  conscience,  and  ( 
m  |  not  altogether  unwillingly.    For  we 
I  '  ilve  In  depressing  times:  and  perhaps  in 
•    ]  such    times   it   it   t  ie   first   duty  of  a 
i.  I  writer  for  the  stage  to  make  concessions 
I  Jw  to  his  audiences  and.  above  everything. 
I  to  trv  to  afford  them  a  complete,  if  brief, 
dtstraction  from  the  gloom  which  awaits 
them  outside  the  theatre.     My  excuse 
for  having  at.  the  start   provided  an 
,'      j  'unhappy'   ending  is   that    I    was  blind 


the  priest  was  abundantly  able  to  write 
a  love  letter  in  that  language. 

The  play  is  well  acted  in  every  way. 
Miss    Cowl    has    already   received  the 

^uuw^a-.iu  .....     w.v,  ,       |       ,iUo   her    convincing  art.  As 

!  New  York  in  ISO.  Played  by  P  »>»«  J  inRen„ous  girl,  ftamingly 
mmonly  strong  company  and  in  |  |oya,.  not  too  P;lsiiy  wooed  and  won; 

charging    and    without   self -conscious- 
ness;  with   the  natural   and  desirable 
spirit  of  coquetry  that  is  not  forward; 
emotional  without  hysteria  even  in  her 
agony,  she  was  the  embodiment  of  thel 
Frenchwoman's  spirit  In  the  years  ofl 
her    country's    trial.      Mr.    Stephenson  I 
plavcd  the  part  of  the  English  majorat 
with  quiet  authority,   with  dignity-in 
a  manner  to  recall  the  old  phrase,  An 
officer  and  a  gentleman."    His  brotliw 
officers  and  the  soldiers  were  each  finely 
characterized.    Perhaps  Mr.  Caldara.  ml 
the  minds  of  some,  might  have  shown 
greater  warmth,  but  Blythe  was  under 
a  cloud;  nor  is  the  Englishman,  even  In 
wooing,  given  to  eruptions  of  passion. 
Mr    Caldara's    impersonation    was  In- 
telligent and  always  manly.    Tt  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  dwell  on  the  portrayal 
of    character    by    Messrs.  Detramont, 
x^card.  Croc  ker.  Hampden,  Mmes.  Coye 
and   Burani-but   we   are   naming  thek 
whole  company-nor  should  It  be  for-K 
gotten  that  Mr.  Owen  was  successful  in 
his  treatment    of    a    singularly  con-J 
temptible.  character. 

And  so    "Lilac  Time,"  which   to  us 
ends  with  Jeannine  at  the  window  re- 1 
membering    that    her    lover    died    for  i 
France  and  England,  a  play  well-con- 
trived  for   sure-fire   theatrical   effects,  I 
should  be  seen.    Seen,   it  will  be  ap- 
plauded.   Perhaps  it  may  shame  slack- 
ers and  pacifists. 

"Seven  Davs'  Leave"  inevitably  in- 1 
vites  comparison  with  "The  Man  Who 
Staved  at  Home."  which  preceded  it  in 
England,  although  the  two  plays  *re 
essentially  disparate.  When  "The  Man 
Who  Staved  at  Home"  was  first  per- 
formed in  London  nearly  three  years] 
ago.  it  was  described  as  a  diveit tag 
farce."  "The.  reception  given  to  the 
most  'exciting'  incidents  showed  that 
the  house  was   accepting  it  as  fa-cc 


The  author  hoard;  he  rubbed  his 

'•They'll  call  me  a  poltroon. 
Flit  If  her  death  the  houses  thin, 
rerhips  'tis  time  I  should  begin 
To  save  the  Octoroon. 

"Tragic  necessity — good-bye — 

And  manners  change  your  tune; 
The  public  voice  I'll  ratify— 
Mr  prettv  Zoe  shall  not  die — 
I'll  save  the  Otoroou," 


:hi 


Tis  said:  'tis  done:  and  now  the  play 

(Joes  blithe  as  song  of  .Inue; 
Miss-  U'hiit  s-her  nanie's  put  out  o  way, 
Zoe  weds  t;eorge.    Hip!  hip!  hooray! 
We've  saved  the  Octoroon. 
The    dramatic    reviewer    for  Punch 
joined   in    the   cry.     Uo   argued  that 


the  goose  quill  saved  the  heroine  from 
the  task  of  nightly  suffering  a  pamful 

dCttth-is    strange    that    Mr.  Townsend 
Walsh  in  his  excellent  llfe^of  Boucicault 
savs  nothing  about  this  changed  endim, 
for  the  London  public.     This  was i  «rt 
the  onlv  instance  of  Boucicault  tinket - 
ing  a  play  to  win  the  audience  As 
he  himself  said,  playmaklng  is  a  trade 
like  carpentering.    He  might  have  made 
Billson's  reply  when  Artemus  Ward  re- 
proached him  for  not  having  a  well- 
balanced  mind.    The  two  had  organized 
1  Ha  dramatic  company,  with  eight  trage- 
dians and  a  bass  drum.     AY  hen  The 
Drunkard,  or  the  Falling  Savedv  wit* 
a  real  drunkard  did  not  succeed,  Billson 
said  •    "Tret's   give   'em    some  immoral 
drairiv."  It  was  then  that  Artemus  made 
'remark    about    the  well-balanced 


(ipor  example,  when  the  brilliant  British 
^detective    rolled    the    grate    aside  and 
jflinec.   ,n  .  u.u  —  -----   ;  disclosed  the  radio-telegraphic  batteries 

suicide  is  an  unpleasant  and  immoral  ;  thprc  w;vs  a  hearty  peal  or  laugn ter. 
act  ^..contemplate.    A  few  strokes  of.    and  whc„,  in  the  second  act  the >™*_s«£ 

m  spy  announced  his  "it™1;™  ol 
up 


thf 

mind.    "Says  he.  yes. 


I  have,  old  hoss- 


■flv  (he  was  a  low  cuss)    yes,  T  have. 
IT  have  a  mind,  says  he.  that  balances 
Jin  anv  direction  that  the  public  rek.res 
Thats    wot    I    calls    a  well-balanced 

nlThere  arc  recpnt  shocking  examples 
of  changed  endings,  "to  suit  American 
,„stc."     Bernstein's  "Isreal'    is  one.  In 
the  original  the  young  hero  kills  him 
'.self.      In     the    American     version,  a 
tl  gospel-eyed    ingenue    is    introduced  to 
save  him  and  becomes  his  wife.  The 
character  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the 
.  French  version.     The  ending  of  Bern- 
stein's "Samson,"  in  which  Mr.  Gillct  e 
incongruously  appeared  as  the  physically 
..strong  man  that  In  his  days  of  poverty 
I  was  a  porter,  was  altered.    So  was  the 
lending  of  "The  Lily." 
I    But  in  spite  of  the  happy  ending.  IP 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  essential  ma- 
te, ial"  of   "Lilac  Time  "   are  time-hon- 
ied, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there^ is 
httle  or  no  action  until  the  third  act, 
'  he  plav  is  a  delightful  entertainment. 
The  chatter  of  the  British   officers  s 
amusing;  the  pathetic  touchas, ,  as  the 
news  of  this  or  that  courage  B^ing  «P 
his  life  for  England,  are,  simple  and  af- 
fecting; the  lessons  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish though  scenes  like  these  go  back  to 
Katharine's  struggles  with  the  Bng'lsli 
language  in  "Henry  the  Fifth 
lar  episodes  in  plays  of  lesser  -1 
bethan  dramatists,  are  well  contrived  o 
'excite  honest  laughter-as  the  scene  in 
which  the  major  wishes  a  fijler  to  his 
fountain  pen:  the  love  making  is  nevei 
mawksh.  it  rings  true,  throughout  the 
plav.    With  the  exception  of  the  anti- 
climax, the  note  of  sincerity  is  main- 
tained.   The  contrast  between  the  peace 
of  this  cottage  life  in  Fr^ce  and  the 
devastation    without    is    not    the  less 
marked  because  it  is  for  the  most  part 
indirectly  drawn,  not  violently  insisted 
upon.    The  men  and  women  are  clearly 
defined.    Even  those  seen  bnJV  for ■$. 
moment,  as  the  amorous  boy  %l*h  his 
fiddle,  his  mother,  the  pessimistic  Haw- 
kins/all   are   alive.     The   good  priest 
the  old  French  soldier  in  whose,  mind 
,        present  war  is  that  of  'TC^wo  have 
seen  them  in  other  plays,  but  they  are 
aiwavs  welcome,  and  for  once  the  old 
Ullclier  with  his  "Vive  la  France'.  was 


the  villa  and  its  English  inmates 
with  an  incendiary  bomb,  ad  I 
gloriam  Dei  et  Imperatoris.  the  a  idi - 
e,°e  fairlv  rocked  with  laughter,  rhe 
briUiant  Brit--  det^e  tlit  g«* 
in  bis  nviamat?  and  an  elderly  Engnsn 
nightshirt  were  separat 

Us  success;   and  the  only  serious 

*ZA  chief 'O^nvrnsln  acberk 
In    the    admiralty-      ^e,Vf^e  1 

US0\a!Ph  l0™e' Tthe  ^o' war' plays,  the 
hero  is  n  istmderstood  by  .his  jealous 

over  the  villanous  spy  ready  to  shoot, 
each  one  there  is  the 
ailing     In   "Seven  Days'  Leave.  the 
Germfn  spv  turds  out  to  be.  a  coward; 
Hfn  the  other  play  he  is  a  brave  fellow 
workin-  for  his  fatherland,  not  in  the 
h^pe  of  possessing  a  voluptuous  woma.r 
I    &  "Seven  Days'  Leave"  there  is  no 


s  *"8  in  eleven  i^-a  *-»  •  ^ -  _« 
I  acUon  in  the  first  two  acts.  The  pla5 
aces  not  really  begin  until  the  scene 
in  the  cottage  on  the  cliffs.  The  ton 
struction  Is  loose,  there  is  superfluity 
of  ^consequential  dialogue,  but  some 
of  the  scenes  inherently  unessential,  as 
the  unveiling  of  the  shrine,  must  make 
1  strong  appeal  to  Englishmen  ami 
Englishwomen.  In  its  structure.  "Seven 
Days'  Leave"  takes  an  old  playgoer  to 
war  plays  of  the  Seventies  and  earlier 
melodramas  in  which  a  baronet  in  a 
silk  hat  was  the  villain.  The  villain 
in  those  days  did  not  smoke  cigarettes: 
nevertheless  he  was  real  devilish,  so 
j  that  he  was  hissed  by  the  virtuous  gal- 

eNot  only  the  old-timer  should  find  cn- 
'  terlainment  In  this  play  at  the  Ma  jest, c. 
There  is  a  surprise  in  the  first  act.  V\  hen 
Stephen  scowled  and  clenched  his  hst  at 
the  mention  of  the  gallant  Terence,  the 
spectator  was  sure  that  Steve  was  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  The  surprise  came 
in  the  recognition  by  Terence  ol  the 
masquerading  Belgians. 

Tf  it  were  not  for  the  unveiTlng  of  the 
lBhrine  wc  should  eot  JjJS^t^JgW 
eloquent  Mr.  Arthur  L*wis  as  the  vicar 
the  clottuence  is  In  hte  Wlvery.  and 

buzz-saw  "'-^"llan  bridge  that  of 
melodrama,  a Ji^an   b.  I  K_ 

;r  'of  stfi.  nother.^the  „st  of  "Sensa- 
ir  r.  devices  is  a  long  one-SO  in 
I  «  ™n  C'  Leave"  there  is  the  sink- 
\  InTo^a  ^rine  When  the  r,ay  was 
| produced  in 


London,  th 


as 


audience  to  such  a  pitch  of  cntl  

that  It  quite  forgot  to  cough,  this  being 
the  first  time  during  the  evening  it  had 

omitted  to  do  so."  The  play  is  still  run- 
ning   in    London,    and,    like  Johnn> 

Walker,  "going  strong."  •  \- 

Has  any  one  made  a  catalogue  or  *ar 
plays  beginning  with  tragedies  of 
\eschylus  and  "The  Trojan  Women  Of 
Euripides?  The  first  we  saw  was  The 
Drummer  Boy  of  Shtloh."  It  was  soon 
after  the  civil  war.  It  was  played  In 
the  town  hall  of  our  little  village  by1 
voting  men  who  did  not  go  to  the  war 
but  were  busted  in  peaceful  occupations, 
and  by  women  lhat  had  worked  for  the 
soldiers.  On  the  stage  the  men  were 
martial,  at  times  blood-thirsty.  Ts  the 
plav  still  performed  for  the  pleasure  or 
the  old  warriors  In  ranks  now  sadly 
thinned? 

Notes  About  the      "w.h°7"  £2 

don  s  first  thea- 
Stage,  Music  tricaI  managcr- 
aild  Musicians  ess?  From  her  I 
own  account,  Mme.  Vestris.  For  this  is 
how  her  opening  address,  delivered  by 
herself  on  Jan.  3,  1S3T,  at  the  Olympia 
Theatre,  announced  the  fact  of  her  dar- 
ing: 

Noble  anfl  gentle!   Matrons!  Patrons!  l"™^"1 
Before  vou  here  a  venturous  woman  bends. 
\  warrior  woman  that  in  strife  .embarks. 
The  first  of  all  dramatic  Joan  of  Area, 
Cheer  on  the  enterprise  thus  dared  by  m«! 
The  first  that  ever  led  a  company.  chrontc,e 

The  London  Times  was  entertained 
bv  "The  Yellow  Ticket"  (The  Playhouse,  I 
Sept  13.).  "Though  the  world  will  b» 
turned  upside  down  after  the  war,  and, 
as  some  of  us  think,  serve  it  right  H 
there  Is  one  corner  of  it  which  we  must 
all  unite  to  preserve  intact:  the  coun- 
try of  melodrama.  It  must  be  main- 
tained if  only  for  the  sake  of  its  Secret 
Police  those  dear  fellows  who  prowl 
along  the  corridors  after  the  Innocent 
heroine,  and  with  their  inimitable  sneer 
remind  her  champion  (a  gallant  Eng- 
lishman, of  coursei  that  he  is  not  in 
Eirgland  now.  As  there  are  some  half- 
dozen  Secret  Policemen  in  Mr.  Michael 
Morton's  play,  from  Chief  and  Deputy- 
Chief  downwards,  it  commands  at  once 
our  best  sympathies."  I 

Ellen  Terry  will  appear  in  vaudeville 
at  the  London  Coliseum  Nov.  5.  • 

Fay  Davis  will  be  seen  tn  an  excerpt 
from  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly, 
arranged  for  her  by  Plnero,  at  the  Vic 
torla  Palace.  London. 

"Change."  the  play  of  Glamorgan  life. 
I  with   which   J-   O.   Francis   won  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden's  prize  for  the  best 
Welsh  play  by  a  Welsh  dramatist,  was 
presented  bv  John  Drink  water  for  the 
first  lime,  at  the  Repertory,  Birming- 
ham.  Sept.   8.     The  piece,   which  has 
been  toured  rather  extensively  in  W  ales 
-  -it  was  tirsl  presented  at  Cardiff— deals 
with  the  clash  between  the  old  and  the 
,new  generations  of  the  Industrial  area 
i  of  South  Wales. 

1  Miss  Mary  Mac  Lane  of  Butte.  Mont.. 
l'  will  be  the  leading  woman  in  a  film 
1  plav  "Men  Who  Have  Made  Love  to 
i  Me""'  "The  picture  will  take  up  the 
heart  affairs  of  Miss  MacLane."  Hot 

stuff!  .    .  , 

"The  Three  Bears."  a  new  comedy  by 
Edward  C.  Carpenter,  will  be  produced 
bv  the  Charles  Frohnian  company.  Ann 
Murdock  will  be  the  leading  woman. 

Carter  de  Haven  and  Fred  Jackson 
will  produce  "Ba-ba.  Black  Sheep."  a 
farce  bv  Mr.  Jackson.  . 

The  new  playhouse  of  the  Greenwich 
Village  Theatre.  Fourth  street  and 
Seventh  avenue.  New  York.  "Ill  soon  be 
opened  with  three  short  plays:  ,$ehl"d, 
the  Watteau  Picture,"  a  fantasy  b> 
Robert  E.  Rogers;  "Efficiency,  a  little 
war  play  by  Perley  P  Sheehan  and 
Robert  H.  Davis:  "The  *  ^\ival  ot 
Bacchus,"  a  comedy  by  Schnltzler, 
translated  by  Mr.  Meltzer  rro_„ 
These  plays  have  been  added  to  Grace 
George's  season:  Moliere's  "School  for 
Wives."  translated  by  Langdon  Mitchell,  | 
and  Gilbert's  "Engaged." 

"Lonely  Soldiers"  (known  in  London 
as   "Billeted"),   a  war  comedy   by   1' . 
Tennyson  Jesse  and  H.  M.  Harwood  was 
produced  by  Margaret  Anglln  at  Pitts- 
burgh Sept.  IT.  , 
••Fair     and     Warmer."  "Outcast 
•  •jerrj Under  Cover."  "Twin  Beds. 
"Bought  and  Paid  For."  "The  Wolf," 
"Paid  in  Full"  and  "The  Climax  were 
plaved  in  Shanghai  last  season  by  T.  D.  I 
Frawley   and   his   company   from   the  I 
United  States. 

"Classic  'Trclawny.'  "  Under  the  above  I 
heading  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times  | 
i  managed  to  make  within  the  space  of  , 
"j  lines  allusion  to  no  fewer  than  seven 
I  Iiiuneiit  persons,  including  Francisa^ 
isarcey.  Goethe.   Dickins    Trollop*  and 
iGautler,  and  also  to  make  allusions  toy 
Bottom  and  Snout.    Prodigious.  Hog-1 
ever.    Mr.    Walkley   made   amends  rori 
this  display  of  learning  by  the  statement 
that  "we  all  had  for  once  an  absolutely 
happy  evenlng."-The  Stage.  Sept.  VS.  \ 
The  Stage  said  of  "Trclawny  itselfj 
^••we   see   the   piece   spoken   of  M  ^ 
\  masterlv  comedy  of  theatrical  lire  oi 
the   Victorian   Sixties'   and   as    a  P«T. 
feet  cameo  of  the  social  modes  and  man- 
ners of  the  period.'   Of  course.  It  is  very 
far  from  the  one  or  the  other  to  nut  ij 
.forward  as  any  thing  like  a  sinccrj 
picture  is  to  invest  it  with  pretension^ 
that  it  cannot  support,  and  Is  also •  " 
reflect   very   unfairly   on   the  mld"V  '  T 
torian  stacc.     'Tlielawny  of  the>  "  P.  . 
SI  is  a  slight.  seml-fRrcical  plexejrai'''1! 


nrTmenfal  ~m  fTvIc.  and  MillflriHl? 
ho  handling.  As  for  the  stage  of  Ih 
Fifties  and  SKtlcs,  il  was  a  well-trained 
tagc.  with  hich  aehievomcnts  in  Shake- 
pearo  under  Maercady.  Charles  Kean. 
Phelps,  and  others,  and  with  a  comedy 
standard  brought  to  perfection  of  it* 
kind  by  the  long-established  Haymarket 
Company  under  Buckstone.  The  Tel- 
lers. (!addsi  Colpoys.  and  other  gro- 
tesques   of  '  'Trelawny    of    the  Wells' 


Vlolefta    at  tTi 

Talis.  Three  years 
later  "she  made  Iter  bow  at  Her 
Majesty's,  I"  'be  same  role,  and  by  the 
sincula'r  boa ii I  '■'  of  her  voice.  singine. 
and  looks  created  a  furore.  .\s  an  nr- 
Iress  too,  Nilsson  possessed  sifts  far 
above  the  ordinary,  and  she  was  an 
ideal  Marguerite.  In  June.  1SS8,  she  took 
her  farewell  of  the  London  public  at 
the   Albert  Hall,  for 


"""I"",  '"  ■  ;two   .onceits    in   the    Albert   Hall,  tor 

would   have   looked   foolish   tatlced   In    JJJ^  <h^  rp,.eived  £1ooo-£300  for  each 


such  surroundings. 
Kb  East-End    episode    in    one  act. 
Dawn    in    Hethnal    Green,'1    \>y    1'-.  P- 
JCUft.    was    produced    at    the    Duke  of 
■York's.    London.    Sept.    :..     "The  piece 
{made  hut   little   impression  when  pro- 
Iduced   in    front    of      What     a  Catch!" 
|Ernma.  the  young  wife  of  ;i  coster,  has 
laoniehon'  fallen  off  a   'bus,  which  was 
■particularly    unfortunate   as  happening 
■'now.'  as  the  distressed,  but  strangely 
Mobilise  husband,  Alf  Hoskins,  says.  He 
must  liave  been  an  extraoidinarly  suc- 
cessful coster  from  Hethnal  Green,  for 
the  fee  of  the  trained  nurse  engaged  to 
look  after  his  wife  was  fi  guineas;  ^hc 
pays  the  doctor  in  attendance  ;:o.s.  in 
:ash:  and  lie  is  said  by  Mrs.  Simms.  a 
meddlesome    and    garrulous  neighbor, 
fond  of  her  little  drop  of  sin.  and  envi- 
ous of  the  trained  nurse,  to  have  insured 
Emma  for  t».    •    •    *    Alf  is  shortly 
Involved  in  puzzled  perplexity   by  the 
appearance    or    the   nurse,    bearing  a 
bundle  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  which 
she  presents  to  Hoskins  with  the  sen- 
tence, 'Let  me  introduce  you  to  your 
son'.'   Of  course,  the  unsuspecting  1ms- 
hand  had  never  guessed  that  the  fall 
from  the  'bus  might  hasten  on  'a  happy 
event'  and  the  curtain  falls  on  his  un- 
complimentary  ejaculation:    Uyl  how 
blooming  ugly!'  " 

"The  Doctor's  Duel,"  a  dramatic  inci- 
dent In  one  scene,  by  J.  K.  Macmanus 
(Chelsea  Palace,  Sept.  10.)  is  in  the 
Grand  Guignol  manner.  In  Berlin  before 
the  war  Dr.  Emerson,  an  elderly  English 
physician,  finds  his  wife  in  the  arms  of 
Kellner,  a  German  officer,  who  rubs  it 
in  by  striking  the  doctor.  A  duel  is  ar- 
ranged. The.  doctor  proposes  for  weap- 
ons injection  needles,  one  poisoned,  the 
other  harmless.  The  German  demurs, 
but  the  wife  encourages  him.  But  a 
semi-farcical  ending  chills  the  thrill: 
the  poisoned  needle  was  only  half  poi- 
soned/ The  wife,  repents. 

Al  Jolson  will  send  some  of  his 
phonograph  records  to  the  hospitals  in 

Tnnt  Case,  the  opera  singer,  will  be 
seen  in  film  plays. 

Whv  Is  it  that  managers  tolerate  the 
use  of  bad  grammar  in  Broadway  pro- 
ductions? .  - 

The  writer  of  this  attended  a  perform- 
ance of  a  musical  comedy  recently  and 
heard  the  handsome  young  juvenile  say  . 
to     the  bewitching   young    juveniless:  | 
Well.  now.  between  you  and  I,  there s 
nothing  to  it."  ! 

The  use  of  the  wrong  pronoun  actual-  , 
ly  brought  forth  a  murmur  from  the  au- 
dience. At  another  show  we  saw  recent-  , 
ferin  a  Broadway  theatre  an  actor  said: 
She  and  I  was  both  there."  Mistaken 
like  these  not  only  show  a  lack- of  edu- 
cation in  the  actors,  but  they  indicate 
that  the  director  is  in  the  same  boat. 
And  when  it  comes  to  giving  the  show  a 
black  eve  they  surely  do  their  bits.  They 
alwa\s  bring  to  our  mind  the  statement 
the  youth  made,  to  the  girl  who  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  attend  the  party. 

"Well,  well."  hesaid.  "if  I'd  a' knowed 
you'd  'a'  wanted  to  went  I'd  'a'  came 
and  took  you. "-New  York  Evening 
World. 

Apropos  of  the  title  of  Mr.  Hackett  s 
new  Savoy  piece.  "The  Invisible  Foe,"  in 
which  H.  B.  Irving  takes  part,  the  Stage 
'pays:  "The  'Stage  Cyclopaedia'  gives  a 
list  of  some  eight  'Invisible'  plays,  but 
although  there  have  been  'Invisible' 
Avengers,  Bridegrooms.  Girls,  and  so  on, 
Mr.  Haekett's  play  is  the  first  'Invisible. 
Koe."  The  most  famous  of  all  these  old 
pieces  was  'The  Invisible  Prince.' 
Plant-he's  extravaganza,  brought  out  at 
the  Haymarket  in  1846." 

The  importance  of  amusements  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  Italian  army  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  several  theatres  of 
concrete  and  wood  have  been  specially 
I  built  for  performances  in  the  war  zone. 
The  opening  entertainments  were  given 
on  Aug.  1-,  when  all  the  prominent  Ital- 
ian actors'  and  actresses,  including  Bl- 
eonora  Duse.  appeared  and  gave  their 
services  in  the  good  cause. 

Hall  Calne  has  written  an  "apprecia- 
tion of  Bvieux  and  Miss  Ethel  Irving." 
Iwliich  is  issued  in  connection  with  "The 
(Three  .Daughters  of  M.  Dupont,"  at  the 
Ambassador.  London.  The  souvenir 
contains  photographs  and  designs. 

"^Anions  the  plays  to  be  produced  at 
Birmingham.  Eng.,  this  season,  are  a 
new  one  by  Galsworthy;  Phillpott's 
•Hiatus";  Drinkwater's  "Cophetua"; 
Rankin's  "The  Last  of  the  De  Mul- 
lins";  plays  by  Bennett,  Shaw,  Synge, 
Masefield  and  Shakespeare;  also  "The 
Corsican  Brothers." 

At  Stockholm,  where  she  is  living  in 
retirement.  Christine  Nilsson  (Comtesse  - 
de  Miranda)  was  presented  recently 
with  a-  medal  "from  admirers  all  over 
the  world,  in  honor  of  her  finproaching 
75th  birthday."  Aug.  20  is  the  date,  but. 
according  to  more  than  one  musical 
dictionary,  the  -'Swedish  Nightingale," 
as  she  used  to  be  styled,  was  born  in 
18i3— in  which  case,  manifestly,  her  "ad- 
mirers all  over  the  world"  have  been 
jusWa  little  premature  in  their  con- 
gratulations. Nilssons  debut  o:i  the 
OBjtoLsiase  occurred  in  1864.  when  she 


concept.  But  three  years  later,  sho  very 
generously  came  out  of  her  retirement 
in  ,ord«  r  to  keep  an  old  pomlse  to  assist 
at  Sim  Reeves's  farewell— also  In  the  Al- 
bert Hall— as  an  act  of  homage  to  her 
old  friend  and  comrade  in  art.  As  It 
happened,  that  was  not  the  last  of  the 
famous  tenor's  numerous  "farewells." 
But,  unlike  the  majority  of  singers, 
Nilsson.  when  she  retired,  did  so 
for  good  and  all.  notwithstanding  that 
her  voice  was  still  extraordinarily  fresh 
when  she  wrote  "finis"  to  her  brilliant 
career  -London  Daily  Telegraph. 

A   dance  from  Albeniz's  opera  "Mer- 
lin" was  produced  at  a  Promenade  Con- 
cert. London.  Sept.  12.    "The  strains  to 
which  he  set  Nivian,  the  Saracen  girl, 
dancing  under  her  enchanterls  spell  al- 
ternate  between   the   piquant   and  the 
sensuous  and  In  character  and  coloring 
alike  conform  to  a  quite  ordinary  'East- 
ern' pattern.    If  not  particularly  strik-  I 
ing,  or  representative  of  Its  composer, 
the    little  extract    yet  made  pleasant 
enough  hearing."    This  opera  was  the 
first  of  an  Arthurian  trilogy  projected 
by  the  late  composer.  On  Sept.  11,  Louis 
Aubert's  "iiiiite  Breve"  was  produced. 
Some  may  remember  his  opera,  "The? 
Blue    Forest"     at   the  Boston     Opera  I 
House.   The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  the 
Suite,  "there  is  nothing  great  or  strik- 
ingly   fresh  In  the    presumably  early  a 
work."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  described 
the  composer  as  one  of  the  less  start-  j 
ling   modern   French   composers.  "He 
shares  the  innate  love  of  refinement  of 
his  confreres,  but  is  less  concerned  with 
acute  finesse-    His  Suite  is  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  representative,   but  it 
has  sterling  though   unassuming  qual-  , 
ities,     and  is  not    without  originality, 
sufficient     to    indicate    an    individual  ' 
style."     Vassilenko's  Suite  "All  Soleil"  j 
is  'technically  ingenious  In  places,  but 
aesthetically    unsound    because    of    its  i 
mixtures  of  styles.    Parts  of  it  are  pas-  | 
total  in  a  somewhat  trite  style,  parts  ! 
arc   in    realistic  effects,    and  in  both  | 
manners      there      are     distinct    remi-  j 
nlscences."    Dances  by  Granados.  who  . 
was  murdered  by  the  Germans  when  the  | 
Sussex  was  torpedoed,  orchestrated  by  ! 
Sir    Henry    Wood,    were   played    at  a 
Promenade.    Concert   Sept.    6.     Of  this 
quintet  of  dances  the  Goyesca  and  the 
Villanesca  proved  the  most  notable. 
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We  spoke  last  Saturday  of  Joel  Bar- 
low's poem  "The  Hasty  Pudding."  In 
his  dedication  to  Mrs.  Washington  he 
set  forth  his  purpose  in  writing  the 
heroic  lines.  His  reasons  are  more  than 
pertinent  today.  Let  us  read  and  ponder 
sentences  in  this  dedication. 

"Madame:    A    simplicity    In  diet, 
whether  it  be  considered  In  the  refer- 
ence to  the  happiness  of  individuals  or 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  of  more 
consequence    than    we    are    apt  to 
imagine.  In  recommending  so  great  and 
necessary  a  virtue  to  the  rational  part 
of  mankind  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
likely  to  gain  their  attention.  •  •  • 
The  vicious  habits  which  in  this  little 
piece  I  endeavor  to  combat  seem  to  me 
not  so  difficult  to  cure.    No  class  of 
people  has  any  interest  in  supporting 
them,  unless  it  be  the  interest  which 
certain  families  may  feel  in  vying  with 
each    other    in    sumptuous  entertain- 
ments.   There  may  indeed  be  some  in- 
stances of  depraved  appetites  which  no 
arguments  will  conquer;  but  these  must 
be  rare.    There  are  very  few  persons 
but  would  always  prefer  a  plain  dish 
for  themselves,   and   would   prefer  It 
likewise    for    their    guests,    if  there 
were  no  risk  of  reputation  in  the  case. 
This  difficulty  can  only  be  removed  by 
example;  and  the  example  should  pro- 
ceed from  those  whose  situation  enables 
them  to  take  the  lead  in  forming  the 
manners  of  a  nation.     Persons  of  this 
description  in  America,  I  should  hope, 
are  neither  above  nor  below  the  influ- 
ence of  truth  and  reason  when  con- 
veyed in  language  suited  to  the  subject, 
f    •    •    Tour  situation  commands  the 
respect  and  your  character  the  affec- 
tions of  a  numerous  people.   These  cir- 
cumstances impose  a  duty  upon  you, 
which  I  believe  you  discharge  to  your 
own   satisfaction   and   that  of  others. 
The  example  of  your  domestic  virtues 
has  doubtless  a  great  effect  among  your 
countrywomen.    I  only  wish  to  rank 
simplicity  of  diet  among  the  virtues.  In 
that  case  it  will  certainly  be  cherished 
by  you,  and  I  should  hope  more  es- 
teemed by  others  than  it  is  at  present." 


The- re  was  a  motto  pronxeo.:  Who 
tulit  punctum  qui  mlscult  utile  dulcl, 
which  Bnrlow  translated:  He  makes  a 
good  breakfast  who  mixes  puldlng  with 

molasses. 

Compare  with  this  poem  the  Corn 
Song  in  Whlttler's  "Husktrs." 

J."-t    T»pi<l    idler*   loll   111  silk 

Arutiiul  their  contly  board; 
Uivo  us  the  bowi  uf  kjuip  aud  uji 
by  Uuuicsyuu  beauty  poured! 

*        >      ,  'XtHW^ 
Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Let  mil. I.  a  biigut  the  rye. 
Give  lo  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit, 

The  wue.it  field  lo  tile  Dj: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fa  them  trod; 
Still  let  us,  for  his  golden  com. 

Send  Up  uul-  (.hunk*  to  tjod! 

"Two  for  His  Heels." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  the  last  of  the 
I  multitude  who  will  spring  up  to  sug- 
gest that  the  expression  "two  for  his 
heels."  used  when  a  Jack  is  turned  in 
cribbage  arose  from  the  fact  that  in 
an  old-fashioned  pack  of  cards  the  Jack 
was  depicted  clothed  in  garments  which 
left  his  legs  and,  of  course,  his  heels 
in  plain  view,  while  the  legs  of  the 
King  were  covered  by  his  more  elabo- 
rate drapery.  When  the  practice  of 
making  all  playing  cards  "double  head- 
ers" came  into  vogue,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  players,  of  course  this 
distinction  no  longer  existed,  as  only 
the  torso  of  each  was  shown. 
Winchester.  C.  J.  L> 


Dupont  and  Sonzogno. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  French  com- 
poser Gabriel  Dupont  is  still  living? 
What  is  the  Sonzogno  prize?  G.  M.  N. 

Boston. 

Gabriel  Dupont  died  on  Aug.  2,  1914. 
The  Sonzogno  prize  was  instituted  by 
the  music  publisher,  Sonzogno  of  Milan. 
Mascagni  took  it  in  1890  with  "Caval- 
lerla  Kusticana."  Dupont  won  it  with 
his  opera.  "La  Cabrera."  The  prize  was 
instituted  in  1889.— Ed. 


Gold  and  the  Germans. 

"An  insult,  but  a  smail  one,"  is 
called  to  mind  on  reading  of  a  Cape 
town  this  week  presenting  to  each  of 
its  new  soldiers  a  $2.50  gold  piece.  But 
apparently  some  of  the  townsmen  fol- 
low the  French  magazines  and  so  saw 
an  article  in  Le  Mercure  de  France  for 
Feb.  16.  This  mentions  the  belief  of 
some  that  the  Germans  care  better  for 
prisoners  carrying  a  $2.50'  or  $5  gold 
piece  and  mentions,  as  better  authen- 
ticated, that  a  gold  piece,  faced  to  on- 
coming projectiles,  will  defleot  them 
from  the  heart  over  which  it  is  placed, 
and  still  more  remarkable,  that  it  has 
a  talismanio  effect  over  the  Germans; 
an  instance  is  stated  in  support  of  this, 
where  a  sergeant  with  a  gold  piece 
flashed  the  sun  into  the  eyes  of  a  score 
of  Germans,  whom  it  so  fascinated  that 
they  climbed  over  the  trenches  and 
came  to  him  in  surrender.  Other  mar- 
velous properties  of  the  coined  metal 
need  not  be  detailed  here.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  pieces  presented  were  securely 
j  fastened  in  a  larger  metallic  frame  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  passed  out  in- 
advertently for  copper  coins;  one  of 
the  latter  was  so  Inserted  years  ago 
I  with  the  Inscription  giving  a  true 
prophecy:  "Keep  this  in  your  pocket 
I  and  you'll  never  go  broke. 

Boston.  .  C.-E.  Aab. 


In. Different  Places. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  many  of  your  correspondents 
in  speaking  of  driving  oxen  forget  the 
old  saying  "Autre  pays,  autre  moeurs" 
and  that  local  customs  may  differ.  It 
is  very  evident  that  in  some  regions 
the  driver  said  "Wo  huck"  and  in  others 
"Wo  hush"  (or  "hish")  while  some  men 
used  a  whip  and  others  a  goad.  In  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  where  I  spent  my 
summers  as  a  boy,  they  always  used 
the  whip  and  I  remember  my  astonish- 
ment when  later,  in  New  Hampshire, 
I  saw  a  goad  used. 

While  on  the  subject,  may  I  not  (to 
use  a  Wilsonism)  mention  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent  who  refers  to  the 
oxen  owned  by  Mr.  Avery  of  Buck- 
land?  I  saw  them  in  the  late  !-0s,  I 
think  it  was,  and  am  afraid  to  say  what, 
he  told  me  they  weighed,  lest  my  verac- 
ity be  impeached.  Mr.  Avery  still  has 
oxen  of  mighty  thews  P.nd  last  week 
at  the  Franklin  county  fair  a  pair  of 
steers  owned  by  him  broke  the  record 
by  pulling  a  stone  boat  loaded  to  10,4.'0 
I  pounds.  The  steers  were  entered  In  the 
I  class  between  3000  and  C50O  pounds. 

XENES, 

I    Chestnut  HiU.  — 


LOVE  0'  MIKE' 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Love  o'  Mike,"  a 
comedy  with  music  In  a  prologue  and 
two  acts;  book  by  Thomas  Sydney; 
lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith;  music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  Produced  by  Miss  Elisa- 
beth Marbury  and  Lee  Shube'rt  at  New 
Haven.  Dec.  20.  1916.  Frank  Paret,  musi- 
cal director.  ! 

Betty  «vKaUierine  rtn?e-»  I 

Mr«.  Alison  Marvin  Alison  McBain  I 

n:r  .7iiek«on,  the  butlor  George  Hn«««>ll 

<l«re  f'l  ire  Strntton  1 

Hilda  Hilda  rcntlmid 

I^ene  Leone  Monron  | 

I.uella  ,  [.urUa  (icar  | 

Helen  Helen  Clarke 

Stella  Stella  Mar  Hohan 

Hniee  Grant  Alan  FMward* 

.luck  Vniijrhn...'  .Richard  Hall  | 

Lt.  Stafford  Etolltii  Grime*  ( 

Cnpt.  Lord  Michael  Klldare  Max  Leeds 

Alonzo  Bird  Clifton  Webti 

I'hll  Marvin  ,  Eaatnn  Yonee  | 

Ted  TVntRon  ...Jack  Botm  i 

Mrs.  O'Honrko  Annie  Lyrtlate  I 

Mrs.  Schmaltz  Lillian  lVvere  I 

Gloria  Gloria   Goodwin  I 

"Thomas  Sydney,"  we  are  informed, 
is  two  gentlemen  in  one:  Augustus  ' 
Thomas,  Jr..  and  Sydney  Smith,  in- 
genuous, rather  than  Ingenious  young 
men  who  have  the  laudable  desire  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  sires. 
Sydney  Smith  is  surely  an  auspicious 
name,  although  My  Lord  Byron  thought 
the  Dean  a  bore  and  lampooned  him 
in  verse.  We  say  the  two,  the  son  of 
|  Augustus  and  the  son  of  H.  B.  Smith, 
are  ingenuous,  for  their  little  play  re- 
veals the  fact.  It  Is  amiable,  mild 
mannered,  baldly  simple;  there  is  a 
youthful  enjoyment  in  Jests  that  must 
have  pleased  their  fathers  in  their  youth.  ' 
—perhaps  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  con-  , 
tributed  some  of  them  from  his  num- 
berless librettos. 

We  suspect  Mr.  Hassell  of  working 
out  his  own  salvation  and  Incidentally 
the  salvation  of  the  piece,  which  Is 
amusing  whenever  he  is  on  the  stage, 
and  at  other  times  entertaining  by 
reason  of  the  dry  remarks  of  Miss 
Luella  Gear,  the  dancing  of  Miss  Gloria 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Webb,  the  daintiness 
of  the  other  young  women,  the  tasteful, 
pretty  costumes,  the  appropriate  stage 
settings,  the  tuneful  music,  chiefly  In 
modem  dance  rhythms,  and  the  general 
effect  of  a  neat  and  tripping  show.  Cer- 
tainly "Love  o'  Mike"  was  enjoyed  by 
the  large  audience. 

The  story  is  not  much  longer  than 
that  told  by  Canning's  Knife  Grinder. 
There  is  no  need  of  the  folk-lorist's  ex- 
amination into  the  origin  of  the  saying 
that  gives  the  title.  Mike  is  an  English 
soldier,  buying  munitions  and  visiting 
in  the  Bronx,  where  the  cocktails  come 
from.  The  girls  stopping  at  Mrs.  Marm 
vln's  adore  him  from  the  first  scene, 
where  they  all  chatter  before  going  to 
bed.  to  the  very  end,  where  he  confesses  - 
that  he  did  not  save  a  woman  and 
two  children  from  a  burning  building  as. 
his  worshippers  thought.  Their  adora- 
tion Is  not  chilled,  for  it  is  announced 
that  he  has  been  made  a  captain  for 
his  bravery.  The  bedroom  scene,  by  the 
way.  again  invites  the  old  question  | 
whether  pajamas  or  the  old-fashioned 
nighties  are  the  more  becoming.  The 
scene  afforded  a  plausible  argument  for 
either  side. 

The  young  men  are  naturally  jealous. 
They  wish  to  prove  themselves  heroes, 
and  inspired  bv  Jackson,  the  butler, 
one  pretends  to  save  a  woman  from 
drowning,  another  pretends  to  stop  a 
run-away  horse.  A  thin  subject,  mild 
fooling,  but  there  is  a  pervading  air  of 
lightness  and  gaiety,  and  there  is  Mr. 
Hassell,  the  butler. 

This  butler,  who  says  he  was  once  a 
pugilist— but  we  doubt  his  word— i3  a 
victim  of  the  "movies."  Thrilled  by 
"The  Iron  Claw.''  "The  Crimson  Stain" 
and  other  film  plays,  he  dreams  of  a 
glorious  criminal  career.  His  wish  is  to 
be  steeped  In  crime.  He  calls  himself 
the  man  of  a  thousand  faces.  He  com- 
mits burglary  just  after  the  curtain 
rises,  and  throughout  the  play  in  vari- 
ous incredible  disguises  plays  the  vil- 
lain. Mr.  Hassell's  conception  of  the 
part,  however  lightly  or  carefully 
sketched  by  the  dramatists,  is  pleas- 
ingly individual  in  its  general  charac- 
ter and  in  the  wealth  of  comic  details. 

Wildly  extravagant,  uproariously  far- 
cical, this  performance  would  insure  the 
success  of  even  a  weaker  piece.  His 
facial  expression  and  his  grotesque 
burlesque  of  film  villains  in  their  move- 
ments, now  audacious,  now  stealthy, 
are  supplemented  by  an  unfailing  voca- 
bulary of  singular  English,  strange 
twistingS  of  familiar  words,  bold  inven- 
tion, a  cunning  use  of  slang  terms,  the 
footpads  and  loafers  of  speech,  to  bor- 
row Mr.  Charles  Wliibley's  happy 
phrase. 

The  part  of  Michael  Kildare  was  taken 
originally  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Grossmith. 
Mr.  Leeds  did  not  give  it  marked  char- 
acter. The  young  women  were  pleasing 
to  the  eye:  they  sang  simply  the  tunes 
of  Mr.  Kern  that  sang  themselves.  The 
young  men  were  not  so  self-conscious, 
or  so  aggressive  in  the  living-room  of 
the  country  house  as  is  customary  in 
comedies  of  this  nature. 
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Mr.  Justice  Darling  has  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  on  the  bench;  indeed, 
it  was  once  suggested  by  a  London  jour- 
nalist that  he  should  doff  the  black  cap 
on  solemn  occasions  and  don  the  cap 
and  bells.  It  novy  appears  that  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Darling,  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  oc- 
casionally drops  into  poetry.  His  "Villa- * 
nelle  of  Villainy"  was  published  in  the 
Morning  Post.    We  quote  these  verses:  | 
Sink  them,  and  leave  no  trace 
Of  carc/u.  nor  crew,  nor  boat — 
Whelm  all,  'neath  our  dlsgraca. 

Grant  not  the  slightest  grace, 
l^eave  not  a  corpse  afloat. 
Sink  tbeni,  and  leave  uo  trace. 

So  that  on  crime  so  base 

The  fiend  In  the  depths  may  gloat, 

Sink  them,  and  our  disgrace. 

One  in  the  Kaiser's  place 
Thus  for  his  master  wrote — 
Whelm  all  'neath  our  disgrace; 
Sink  them,  and  leave  uo  trace. 


if  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  arm1  wiien  it  conies 
to  the  matter  of  broth  Nation  asks  if 
she  shall  bo  to  the  butcher's  for  stock. 
This  is  too  much  for  his  miserly  econ- 
omy and  he  proposes  to  have  some 
crows  shot,  adding  "they  make  the  best 
soup  in  the  world." 
"Isn't  it  true,  monsieur,  that  crows 

eat  the  dead?" 

"You  are  a  fool,  Nanon.    They  eat 

what  they  can  get,  like  the  rest  of  the 

world.    Don't  we  all  live  on  the  dead? 

What  are  legacies?" 


G.  S.  W.  K.  I 


canine  act.  "A  Wedding  Day  in  Dog- 
land,"  and  O'Neal  an!  Wamslvy,  who 
make  you  laugh  even  If  you  can't  tell 

why.  isr  ■«  I 


Otf- 
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THE  RED  CLOCK' 


National  Virtues. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

In  your  issue  of  Oct.  2  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  read  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  letter  signed  by  William  B. 
Wright,  Brookline : 

"Each  nationality  has  its  own  peculiar 
]  virtues,  and  though  I  have  an  intense 
land  abiding  admiration  for  Prance  and 
its  people,  and  detest  the  Teuton,  I'd  feel 
I  safer  to  leave  my  wallet  lying  loose  in  a 
I  German  house  than  I  would  in  a  French 
j  hotel  or  pension." 

I  am  a  Frenchwoman,  and  it  Is  the 
I  first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  that 
my  nation,  my  beautiful  France,  so  much 
loved  by  the  Americans  who  know  her. 
is  a  nation  of  thieves.   I  challenge  all 
the  Americans  who  have  lived  in  France 
to  say  if  such  a  statement  is  true.  This 
reminds  me  very  much  of  Washington, 
I  the  first  winter  of  the  war,  when  all  the 
I  Boches  of  the  Teuton  embassy,  Dernburg 
lot  Co.,  were  trying  hard  to  influence  the 
American  feeling.    You  could  -hear  al- 
<  ways    of    their   saying:     "We  admire 
France  and  French  people,  but — but — 
and  so  on.  Now  I  come  in  the  name  of 
France  to  refuse  absolutely  the  "intense 
and  abiding  admiration"  of  Mr.  Wright 
for  France.  He  has  not  the  right  to  ad- 
mire France  when  he  is  using  his  ad- 
miration to  insult  her  more  deeply  in  the 
Boche  fashion.   No,  no,  no  !  ! !    Let  him 
give  all  his  love,  all  his  admiration  to 
the  Teutons,  when  It  is  safe  to  leave 
one's  loose  wallet  in  their  houses. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  nationality 
of  these  soldiers  who,  in  this  actual  war, 
have  gone  back  to  centuries  ago  of  bar- 
barity and  savagery,  who  are  they,  the 
ones  who  are  so  happy  to  pillage  every 
French  house  In  order  to  send  souvenirs 
of  their  pillaging  to  their  families?  And 
when  unable  to  take  away  what  they 
like,  destroy  and   ruin  everything  on 
i  their  way.      Admire  these  barbarians, 
S  Mr.  Wright.    And  were  they  not  worthy 
Id  of  your  admiration  when   they  were 
]  stealing  from  starving  women  and  chil 
dren  the  food  sent  by  the  American  re- 
lief to  the  invaded  part  of  France? 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  incident 
which  happened  to  me  this  summer, 
went  from  Boston  to  Scarboro  Beach  on 
July  2.  My  locked  wardrobe  trunk  com- 
ing by  the  late  train  was  put  in  the  lit- 
tle station.  During  the  night  some 
burglars  came  in,  broke  open  my  locked 
trunk  and  stole  much  of  its  contents,  in- 
cluding jewels  specially  precious  to  me 
as  souvenirs.  I  lost  about  $120  and  re- 
ceived $45  as  indemnity  from  the  Boston 
&  Maine  railroad.  AVhat  would  the 
American  people  say  if  I  were  writing 
m  a  French  paper  published  in  a  city  as 
big  as  Boston,  and  were  to  say:  "Each 
nationality  has  its  own  peculiar  virtues, 
and  though  I  have  an  intense  and  abid- 
ing admiration  for  the  United  States  and 
its  people,  and  detest  the  Teuton,  I'd 
feel  safer  to  leave  my  wardrobe'  trunk 
lying  locked  and  strapped  in  a  German 
station  than  I  would  in  a  New  England 
one"?  Certainly  the  American  people 
would  have  the  right  to  feel  Insulted,  as 
I  feel  insulted  today,  especially  when  I 
read  such  a  statement  in  a  paper  in  Bos- 
ton, a  city  so  much  admired  in  every 
respect  by  the  French  people. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  summer 
that  I  have  had  to  answer  an  Insulting 
remark  about  France  and  French  peo- 
ple in  New  England  papers.    It  seems  to 
me  In  very  poor  taste  to  publish  damag- 
ing statements  about  one  of  our  allies, 
when  we  are  all  fighting  for- the  great 
and  noble  cause  of  democracy. 
Vivent  les  Etats-Unis! 
Vive  la  France! 
and  Vivent  toutes  les  nations  alliees! 

FRANCE  D'ORVAL. 

Portland,  Oct.  2. 


Balzac  and  the  Crow. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
comments  on  the  crow  I  recalled  that 
Balzac  had  remarked  favorably  on  the 
bird  in  "Eugenie  Grandet."  On  looking 
it  up  I  find  he  mentions  its  economic 
value  and  its  habits  in  the  person  of 
pere  Grandet. 

It  is  in  the  part  of  the  novel  where 
Eugenie  experiences  her  first  romantic 
thrill  at  the  arrival  of  her  cousin 
Charles.  She  finds  warm  response  in 
the  servant,  Nanon,  who  wishes  to  feast 
the  young  man  as  becomes  a  prospective 
suitor.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  pere  Grandet  increases  the  allowance 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Edward  B. 
Perkins  presents  "The  Red  Clock,"  a  I 
musical  fantasy  in  three  acts.  Book  by  | 
Herbert  Reynolds,  lyrics  by  Schuyler/ 
Greene,  music  by  Silvio  Hein,  staged  by 
Mack  Whiting.  Anton  Helndl  con-l 
ducted.  First  performance  in  Boston.  I 
The  cast:  I 

Twinkle  Toes  Muriel  Window 

Marjory  Miriam  Carson! 

The   Rose  Goddess  Virginia  Duane  ] 

Dorcas  Fred    Atblnl  i 

The  Glngeroread  Boy  Ethel  Steele ^ 

The  Javalan  Man  Charles  Henderson  { 

The   Mill   Witch  Clara  Thropp  , 

Night  Joe  Cook: 

Day  Jack    McLallen  r 

The  Princess  Ruby  de  Reiner 

The    Prince...:  Ralph  Brainard 

The    Poet  Thomas  Bell 

.The  Jewel   Dancer  Mile.  Dulce 

Romeo  Charles  Brown 

The  piece  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  this  country  at  Buffalo  Sept. 
24.  It  is  a  play  of  promise  rather  than 
of  fulfilment.  The  piece  Is  now  chiefly 
Interesting  from  the  spectacular  view- 
point and  In  its  fairy  story  environ- 
ment there  is  an  especial  appeal  to  the 
children. 

The  book  is  thin  and  there  is  the  ever 
\  recurring  Interruption  of  Joe  Cook  and 
Jack  McLallen  In  their  Interesting  j 
'  specialties  and  enchanting  dance 
bers.  Thus  the  story  is  deliberate  > 
thrust  aside  and  the  play  again  become:- 
interesting  through  the  many  inter- 
polated numbers  of  individuals  and  rn 
semble.  Mr.  Hein's  music  gave  prom!:;, 
in  the  earlier  moments;  the  "Java Ian 
Man"  invites  the  attention  and.  becomes 
the  single  haunting  melody  of  the  plec? 

There  is  a  large  and  pretty  chorus  thai 
Is  eager  for  the  dance  and  high  spirited. 
!  yet  lacking  in  spontaneity  and  team 
work.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  corrected 
before  the  week  has  passed.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  in  providing  the  book,  has 
revived  material  that  has  been  care- 
fully Interred  for  many  years.  He  finds 
It  necessary  to  recall  the  old  story  of 
the  broken  umbrella  and  the  fnvocation 
The  setting  of  the  Javalan  Mill  and  th* 
palace,  with  Its  Illuminated  staircase, 
are  wonderful  scenic  effects.  The  Toy 
Shop  in-  the  last  act  was  also  interest- 
ing- 

The  story  tells  of  the  transportation 
of  Marjory  from  Slumberland  to  the 
Land  of  the  Javalan  Man,  and  of  the 
Witch,  who  succors  Marjory;  the  release 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Javalan  Man  and 
the  final  capture  of  the  latter. 

The  act  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  McLallen 
as  Night  and  Day  was  a  studious  imita- 
tion of  Fred  Stone  and  the  late  Dave 
Montgomery.  There  were,the  same  at- 
tempts at  dancing  on  the  ankles  and 
the  loose-jointed  antics  of  the  grotesque 
style.  But  they  were  always  interest- 
ing, and  Mr.  McLallen's  pedestal  danc- 
ing on  roller  skates  was  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  evening,  as  was  Mr.  Cook's 
descent  of  the  perilous  Incline,  balancing 
himself  on  the  sphere. 

Muriel  Window,  as  the  irrepressible 
Twinkle  -Toes,  was  always  a  pleasure 
In  her  songs  and  dancing  numbers;  Mr. 
Henderson  roared  his  way  through  the 
three  acts  as  the  bombastic  Javalan 
Man;  Mr.  Brainard.  a3  the  Prince,  gave 
pleasure  with  an  agreeable  voice. 

Sallie  Fisher,  who  will  never  wear  out 
her  welcome  to  Boston,  is  back  at 
Keith's  Theatre  this  week  with  Clare 
Hummer's  one-act  play*  "The  Choir  Re- 
hearsal." It  has  the  pathos  of  the 
"Old  Homestead"  and  the  rustic  comedy  , 
of  "Way  Down  East."  Miss  Fisher  is 
Esmerelda  Tucker,  hoopskirt  and  all. 
the  girl  who  needs  praying  for.  Then 
there  is  Abigail  Hooper,  the  town  gossip, 
other  natives  and.  of  course,  the  new 
minister.  Miss  Fisher  is  ably  supported 
by  Miss  Stuart.  John  Hogan.  John  Keefc 
aiir1  John  J.  Ryan.  , 

The  second  episode  of  the  "Retreat  of 
the  Germans  at  the  Battle  of  Arras'' 
portrays  in  motion  the  stern  realities 
of  war.  The  vast  area  of  land  strewn 
with  German  dead  removes  all  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  •pictures. 

Charles  Lovenberg's  six  American 
dancers  stepped-  their  way  Into  popu- 
larity and  finished  with  a  patriotic  num- 
ber which  brought  a  shower  of  ap- 
plause. 

Earle  Cavanaugh  with  Miss  Ruth 
Tompkins  and  a  quartet  of  pretty  girls 
presents  a  "movie"  musical  comedy,  "Mr. 
Inquisitive"  and  for  once,  at  least,  one 
is  able  to  laugh  heartily  in  a  dental 
parlor. 

Those  who  still  whistle  such  old 
favorttts  as  "My  Little  Persian  Rose." 
"Hitchy  Koo"  and  a  host  of  other  popu- 
lar melodies  wilt  welcome  Gilbert  and 
Friedland,  song  writers.  v 

Laveen  and  Cross,  "Roman  Gladia- 
tors." start  the  evening  right  with  a 
burlesque  strong  man  act.    Then  there 


Again  strong  men  rush  into  print  in 
defence  of  the  cat.  Let  us  hear  again 
from  Dorchester. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Herald  face- 
tiously dismisses  the  cat  as  a  habit 
"like  whiskey  and  must  go."  An  ex- 
pert at  Washington  In  a  magazine 
article  on  the  "Rat  Pest"  also  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  pronounces  its  value 
"exaggerated."  Neither  critic  can  have 
any  Idea  of  the  role  Grimalkin  plays  In 
preserving  our  pantries  and  our  homes 
In  all  the  great  cities;  in  fact  she  is 
an  absolute  barrier  against  destruction 
of  the  most  profrounced  kind.  This 
happy  illustration  appended  can  be 
duplicated  all  over  the  civilized  world 
and  every  "Sir  Thomas"  will  agree  that 
the  cat  deserves  better  treatment  for 
faithful  service,  although  this  cat 
caught  only  three  rats.  Judge  M.  of 
Dorchester  evidently  knows  a  good 
thing  and  holds  on  to  It. 

WILLIAM  GILL. 

Dear  Mr.  Gilt:  '  For  some  time  previous 
to  the*  year  1914  our  house  had  been 
over-run  by  rats.  They  undermined  the 
cellar  walls  to  get  into  the  house;  they 
made  nests  in  the  attic  and  destroyed 
papers  and  bed  clothing  in  their  work; 
they  gnawed  holes  In  the  pantry  door 
and  ate  and  destroyed  our  vegetables 
in  the  cellar  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
family,'-' ran  across  the  floor  to  the  side- 
board;.they  ate  fruit  from  the  sideboard 
and  then  gnawed  their  way  into  the 
sideboard.  We  caught  many  In  traps, 
but  their  number  was  not  perceptibly 
reduced. 

On  Jan.  10,  1914  we  got,  from  the  Ani- 
mal Rescue  League,  a  cat,  a  "rangey"' 
specimen,  of  good  looks,  fine  breeding 
and  training,  and  with  claws  like  fish- 
hooks. He  caught  two  rats  in  the  house 
during  his  first  six  weeks'  stay  and 
one  which  ventured  Into  the  house 
six  months  later.  We  have  never  since 
heard  or  seen  any  sign  of  a  rat  on  the 
premises. 

That  cat  daily  makes  the  round  of 
the  house,  from  attic  to  cellar,  stopping 
In  front  of  a  closet  for  the  door  to  be 
opened  for  his  Inspection  of  each  nook 
and  corner  of  the  closet:  if  the  door 
be  not  promptly  opened  he  stands  on 
his  hind  legs  and  rattles  the  door  knob 
with  his  front  paws.  We  think  a  good 
deal  of  that  cat. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  were  to  find  out  how 
much  fresh  haddock,  of  the  very  first 
quality,  that  cat  demands  for  his  sus- 
tenance, and  which  we  buy  for  him,  we 
might  get  ourselves  into  trouble,  but, 
If  only  in  consideration  of  inestimable 
value  of  the  services  rendered,  the  fam- 
ily will  agree  to  fast,  If  necessary,  that 
that  cat  may  have  his  fish.  M. 

Dorchester. 


L.  H.  Southard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  Lu- 
cius H.  Southard  was  born  and  when 
and  where  he  died?        N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Hartford.  Ct. 


"Bash"  and  "Freke." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Bash"  may  be  modern  slang,  but  In 
"Trollus  and  Cresslda"  Shakespeare 
'makes  Ajax  say  (Act  II.,  Sc.  3):  "If  I 
1  go  to  him  with  my  armed  fist,  I'll  bash 
him  o'er  the  face."  "Freak,"  I  think, 
would  strike  some  as  latter  day  slang, 
but  it  Is  In  the  "Book  of  Courtesye"  of 
1130: 

Go  not  forth  as  a  domhe  freke 
Syn  God  haBe  left  the  tongue  to  spoke. 
By  the  way,  who  13  this  "M.  J.  C."  I 
find  held  up  In  the  paragraph  "The 
Bucket"?  He  doesn't  seem  to  be  over 
and  above  accurate  In  his  quotations.  I 
'  assure  you  mine  follow  the  original  more 
closely.  I  can't  get  mixed  up  with  that 
f  el  lew.  M.  J.  C. 

Boston. 

"Bash"  is  not  a  slang  term.    It  is  a 

sound  and  orthodox  word,  perhaps  from 
the  Scandinavian,  possibly  onomato- 
poetlc.  "To  strike  with  a  heavy  blow 
that  tends  to  beat  or  smash  in  the  sur- 
face struck."  It  Is  not  a  variant  of 
"pash."  Note  the  queer  meanings  of 
"bash"  in  English  dialect.  Bash,  the 
noun:  The  palm  of  the  hand,  a  crab 
with  a  soft  back,  the  matted  roots  of  a 
tree,  the  front  of  a  bull's  or  pig's  head. 
The  verb  in  dialect  means,  to  abash, 
confuse,  check;  to  lose  flesh,  to  become 
sickly,  to  fall  off  in  appetite.  The  adjec- 
tive means  shy,  bashful.  Bashy:  Wet. 
rainy,  muddy.  "Freke"  in  the  lines 
quoted  by  "M.  J.  C."  is  not  the  same 
I  word  as  "freak."  It  is  an  old  English 
I  word,  now  obsolete,  from  "freca,"  a 
substantive  use  of  "free."  It  properly 
i  meant  one  eager  to  fight,  a  warrior,  a 
i  champion;  but  usually  It  was  a  poetic 
'synonym  for  man.  "M.  J-  C.'s"  quota- 
,  tlon  is  included  under  "freke"  in  the  Ox- 
-  ford  dictionary.  "Basher"  In  English 
•  slang  Is  a  pugilist.— Ed. 

Napoleon's  Epitaph. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editorial  in  this  morning's  Herald 
reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  learned 
over  60  years  ago  to  recite  at  the  Grand 
Prix     The  few  lines  I  send  are  all  I 


In  length.  One  line  begins:  "Then  Wind 
old  Earth  arose."  The  poem  Was  in- 
cluded in  a  large  book  of  poetry  and 

prose  for  school  declamation,  and  prob- 
ably Is  still  In  existence,  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Carondeltt 

Mo.  C.  R.  a. 

Brookline,  Oct.  2, 
And  who  shall  write  thine  epitaph,  thon  nun 

of  mystery  and  might? 
Shall  orphan  hands  Inscribe  It  with  their  rath 

er's  broken  sword? 
Or  the  warm  trickling  of  the  widow'*  tear 

channel  it  alowly  mid  the  rugged  rock 
As  the  keen  toitnre  of  the  water  drop  doth 

wear  the  sentenced  brain?' 
Shall  count  lew  liordea  arise  from  Hades  tad 

with  shadowy  finger 
Trac*  thin*  epitaph,  who  seat  ttaa  to  CMs 

audit  imneelea?  I 

"Mlkros"  of  Lunenburg  writes :  "Some  I 
years  ago  you  published  a  bit  of  verse , 
In  which  a  drunken  sailor  was  singing 
as  he  staggered  to  the  wharf,  and  'A  | 
girl  in  the  Galapagos  islands  was  thel 
burden  of  his  sons.'  The  lady  has  got  | 
on  my  nerves  lately  and  I  wish  youj 
would  tell  us  more  about  her.  I  thought  j 
turtles  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
those  blessed  isles  so  well  known  to 
1  Dampler  and  his  friends." 

The  sailor  was  not  drunk ;  he  did  not 
stagger.  "Mlkros"  refers  to  "The  Wharf 
Rat,"  by  Fltz  James  O'Brien.  Here  Is 
the  poem: 

The  wharf  Is  silent,  and  black  and  motionless 
lie  the  ships; 

The  ebb  tide  snoks  at  the  piles  with  its  cold 
and  slimy 'lips; 

And  down  through  the  tortuous  lane  a  sailor 
comes  singing  along,  .      '  . 

And  a  girl  in  the  Gallipagos  Iales  Is  the  bur- 
den of  bis  song. 

Behind  the  white  cotton   bales  a  figure  Is 

crouching  low; 
It  listens  with  eager  ears  to  the  way  that  the 

footsteps  go. 
And  it  follows  the  singing  sailor,  stealing  npon 

bis  track. 

And  when  he  reaches  the  river  side,  the  wharf 
rat  is  at  his  back. 

A  man  Is  missing  next  day,  and  a  paragraph 

tells  the  fact:  ,„ 
But  the  way  he  went,  or  the  (road  he  took,  will 

never,  never  be  tracked! 
Por  the  lips  of  the  tide  arc  dumb,  and  It  keeps 

such  secrets  well. 
And  the  fate  of  the  singing  sailor  boy  the 

wharf  rat  alono  can  tell. 
The  verses  were  published  for  the  first 
time  in  Vanity  Fair  of  April  13,  1861.  The 
number  include^  also  the  conclusion  of 
a  story,  "The  Primpcnny  Family"  by 
Fltz-Hugh  Ludlow;  William  Winter's 
poem,  "Before  the  Palace";  an  article, 
"Affairs  In  Italy"  by  MeArone  'George 
Arnold);  a  review  of  the  play,  "Henrl- 
ette."  an  adaptation  by  E.  G.  P.  Wllktns 
of  »Sardou's  "Pattes  de  Mouches.' 
brought  out  at  Wallack's  Lyceum  that 
month,  on  March  27.  (Mr.  Jerome  A.  Hart 
in  his  elaborate  study  of  Sardou's  plays 
does  not  mention  this  early  adaptation 
of  the  Frenchman's  play  known  In  this 
country  as  "A  Scrap  of  Paper.")  There 
is  a  review  of  Samuel  Woodworth's 
poetical  works,  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  his  son.  The  reviewer  begins:  "The 
Wood-Worth  in  question  left  us  many 
valuable  bits  of  timber,  and  his  son, 
like  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  has.  by  col- 
lecting the  whole,  shown  us  that  it  was 
'all  oak.'  the  principal  article,  in  fact, 
being  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,'  which 
has  come  up  before  the  public  a  thou- 
sand times  since  it  was  kicked  by  the 
author  into  publicity."  One  of  the  many 
short  articles  referred  to  Boston:  The 
appointment  of  One  Palfrey  to  the  post- 
mastership  of  Boston  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  judicious  measure,  con- 
sidering that  a  single  hub  city  naturally 
classes  as  a  One-Horse  Town." 

Long  afterwards  when  Puck  with  tne 
elder  ICeppler,  Bunner,  and  GUlam  was 
a  power  in  the  land.  A.  E.  Watrous 
wrote  a  poem  In  honor  of  O'Brien  wish- 
ing that  he  could  have  thought  of  the 
haunting  line  quoted  by  our  correspond- 
ent. O'Brien  died  on  April  6.  18BA 
from  a  wound  received  in  a  cavalry 
skirmish  in  Virginia.  Watrous,  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  killed  himself,  as 
did  William  North,  who  lampooned 
O'Brien  In  his  posthumous  novel,  "The 
Slave  of  the  Lamp,"  published  in  185o. 
O'Brien  there  figures  as  "Fitzgammon 
O'Bouncer." 

"The  Slave  of  the  Lamp"  Is  a  strange 
story  of  New  York  life,  underground 
and  in  society.  The  hero  might  have 
stepped  out  of  an  early  novel  by  Bul- 
wer.  In  North's  story  there  is  talk 
of  an  Ocean  Transit  Company,  which 
would  leave  railways  and  Mississippi 
schemes  In  the  rear.  "Steam  will  be 
discarded."  says  Mondel.  "or  used  in 
an  Improved  way,  fuel  reduced  to  a 
nominal  outlay,  and  four  or  five  days 
become  the  ordinary  voyage  to  Europe, 
not  to  mention  that  aerial  transit  will 
be  put  into  practice.  The  true  principle 
has  been  known  to  a  few  men  of  sci- 
ence for  vears  past.  It  is  to  rise  and 
fall  at  angles  produced  by  reversible 
inclined  planes.  We.  must  return  to 
the  cheap  and  manageable  means  of 
ascent  discovered  by  Montgolner,  more 
than  70  years  ago,  from  the  hydrogen 
gas  of  later  invention.  The  whole  the- 
ory and  practice  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and 
contains  only  two  propositions.  Firstly, 
by  means  of  a  hot  air  stave  a  ballootj 
can  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  at  will. 
Secondly,  by  means  of  inclined  planes. 
It  can  be  made  to  rise  or  fall  at  any 
angle,  according  to  the  law  of  pressure 
In  fluids.  Thus  up  and  down  hill,  like 
the   Montagnes   Russes,   must  h^She 


real  CHlirornla  Air  Trail" 
Ompany  s  balloons.  Between  each 
£  and  descent,  the  Impetus  will 
ible  a  considerable  motion  in  a  di- 
et line;  and  t lie  velocity  of  the  loco- 
itloh  altogether,  will  render  its  in- 
directness of  no  importance.  The  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco  will  be  made  in 
two  or  three  days.  .  .  .  Men  of  high 
education  and  profound  studies  do  not 
like  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  stupid  mer- 
chants, who  cannot  even  understand 
fie  proposition  that  twice  two  is  four, 
except  when  the  abstract  number,  two, 
ft  reduced  to  the  concrete  two  dollars." 
To'Britn  probably  chose  the  word 
"Oalllpagos"  for  Its  sonority.  If 
«lIikros' ■  wishes  to  read  a  romantic 
and  delightful  series  of  chapters  about 
these  islands  let  him  enjoy  "The  En- 
Hfintcd  Isles"  In  Herman  Melville's 
"Piazza  Tales. ■'  The  chapters  appeared 
first  In  Putnam's  Magazine  of  the 
Kilties.  Tt  is:  true  that  turtles  have 
been  the  chief  inhabitants,  but  mar- 
Ooned  sailors,  castaways,  escaped  con- 
victs and  even  South  American  women 
have  dwelt  there  ,ui  a  time.  According 
Hie  latest  reports  there  is  a  convict 
■Httement  of  between  300  and  400.  Is 
HFhuge  turtle,  the  "testudo  elephanlo- 
pus"  still  found?  O'Brien,  by  the  way, 
spelled  the  name  of  tho  islands  "Galli- 
pagos.'' 


TObER    13,  1917. 


137TH  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  first  concert  of  the  37th  season 
t  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  I 
Carl  Muck,  conductor,  took  place  yes-  t 
erday  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  j 
rheiprogram  was  as  follows:  Beethoven,  | 
ymphony  No.  5;  Berlioz,  overture  to ; 
King  Lear";  Liszt  "Prometheus."  | 
Symphonic  poem  No.  5;  Wagner,  Pre-  ! 
ude  to  "Parsifal." 

Liszt's  "Prometheus"  was  performed 
for.  the  first  time  at  these  concerts, 
rhe  symphonic  poem  and  the  choral 
music  for  Herder's  play  were  performed 
here  in  1876  at  a  Liszt-Wagner  concert 
inducted  by  Theodore  Thomas.  Liszt 
:omposed  the  symphonic  poem  in  1850. 
about  20  years  after  Berlioz  rave<* 
over  "King  Lear"  in  Florence  and  wrote 
his  overture  to  the  tragedy;  yet  in  1850 
Liszt  was  still  a  romanticist  of  the 
Parisian  '30's.  This  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
planatory preface  of  "Prometheus." 
This  preface  contains  sentences  that  re- 
call Thackeray's  burlesque  of  Bulwer's 
earlier  novels.  "Fate,  Passion,  Mys- 
tery, the  Victim,  the  Avenger,  the  Hate 
that  harms,  the  Furies  that  tear,  the 
Love  that  bleeds,  are  not  these  with 
us  still?  Are  not  these  the  weapons  of 
the  Artist?  the  colors  of  his  palette? 
B  chords  of  his  lyre?"  This  passage 
from  "George  De  Barnwell"  might 
easily  find  place  in  Liszt's  preface.  If 
the  Hugo  of  "Hernani"  and  the  Dumas 
of  "Antony"  had  written  music  it  would 
Wave  been  In  the  manner  of  Berlioz  and 
Liszt,  and  in  1850  Liszt  was  still  a  man 
Of  the  '30's. 

The  rhetorical  eloquence  of  one  gen- 
eration may  well  be  only  extravagance, 
hlfalutin  to  the  generations  that  follow. 
Would  the  House  of  Commons  hear 
patiently  today  the  speech  of  a  Burke 
or  a  Sheridan?  Would  a  jury  listen  in 
fapt  attention  to  the  summing  up  of  a 
JRufus  Choate?  Would  the  solemn  sen- 
tences of  Webster,  spoken  by  a  roan  of 
lesser  fame  and  less  commanding  per- 
sonality, impress  the  Senate  of  today? 
'The  wild  enthusiasm  of  Liszt  and  Ber- 
lioz is  not  easily  understood  by  lovers 
tit  delicate  tints,  elusive  rhythms,  vague 
melodies  and  impressionistic  effects. 
Even  the  contemporaneous  countrymen 
of  the  two  men  wete  often  frightened  or 
bored  by  the  heaven-defying  composi- 
tions. And  some  in  this  century  are 
'•till  perplexed,  disturbed,  and  find  the 
"grandeur"  circus-pomp ;  the  pathos, 
bathos. 

Yet  there  is  no  denying  the  genius 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  two.    They  were 
terribly  In  earnest.    What  would  music 
be  today  if  Berlioz  and  Listz  had  not 
lived  and  worked  In  the  face  of  dls 
couragement  tbat  would  have  frozen  the 
Imagination  of  less  heroic  souls?  Their 
greater  works  are  more  and  more  com 
mandlng  as  the  years  roll   on,  while 
compositions  that  for  a  month,  a  year, 
were  hastily  hailed  as  "epoch-making' 
are  now  dusty  in  libraries,  or  it  dragged 
but   into   the   concert   hall   and  opera 
house  are  withered,  wan,  pitiable. 
■  To  Liszt  the  basic  thought  of  the  myth 
[^Concerning  Prometheus  is  that  of  mis- 
fortune and  glory,  and   this  thought 
[must  needs  have  a  stormy,  "fulgurante" 
pbtpresslon.  "Fulgurante"  takes  us  back 
Tp  the  30's.  as  the  hero  of  poetry  and 
jflrama   was  characterized   as  "fatal." 
yhe  Prometheus  of  the  symphonic  poem 
Is  still  chained  to  the  crag,  raging  and 
defiant.  Other  composers,  Goldmark  and 
the  more  academic  Barglel,  have  at- 
tempted to  express  the  scene  In  music. 
Has  any  one  of  them  attained  Aeschy- 
lean grandeur?   Charles  Lamb  thought 
!that  the  woe  of  King  Lear  could  not  be 
mimicked   on   the   stage.    Music  may 
.work  a  mightier  spell  than  any  display 
of  acting.    Do  the  Prometheus  of  Liszt 
and  the  Lear  of  Berlioz  answer  to  the 


heroes  WThc  dramatists? 

Neither"" of*  the  two  works  is  icpre- 
sentatlve  of  the  composer  at  the  height 

of   his   power     Berlioz  evidently  was 
more  obsessed  hv  the  thought  of  Cor- 
delia—possibly on  account  of  his  love 
for  Miss  Smlthson,  the  actress— than  by 
the  storm,  Lear  and  his  madness.  Tet 
the  overture  was  worth  hearing  yester- 
terday   If  only   for  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Longy*s  beautiful  playing  of  the  pa- 
thetic solo  for  oboe.   Liszt  of  the  "Pro- 
metheus" had  this  advantage:  he  had 
been  able  to  study  the  music  of  Berlioz 
for  20  years:  but  how  Inferior  Is  "Pro- 
metheus," how  barren  of  Ideas,  in  com-  ' 
parison  with  "Tasso."  "Mazeppa."  "The 
Preludes."  the  "Faust"  symphony,  the 
two   piano   concertos!    Nor  does  the 
fugue  console  one,  whether  It  typifies 
Epimctheus  or  another.    The  brilliant 
performance  only  emphasized  the  emp- 
tiness of  the  music. 
|    The  prelude  to  "Parsifal"  suffers  morej 
I  than  other  orchestral  pages  from  Wag-  j 
jner's  music  dramas  when  It  Is  played  in 
(the  concert  hall.  There  Is  need,  for  full) 
j  effect,  of  the  darkened  theatre,  the  un- 
seen  players,   the   consequent  suggest 
tlon  of  mystery,  the  anticipation  of  the 
J  drama  to  come. 

|  Dr.  Muck  was  warmly  greeted  on  his 
entrance,  and  he  and  the  orchestra  were 
vigorously  applauded  throughout  the 
concert,  which  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  Is  as  follows:  Sibelius,  "Flnlan- 
dia';  Scrlabln,  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"; 
Beethoven,  concorto  for  violin,  Mr.  Zim- 
balist,  violinist;  Enesco,  Roumanian 
Rhapsody,  No.  I. 


"bird,  " 
t'Miip  in 


As  tke  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 


A  letter  received  by  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Kerr  of  Boston  from  her  son  at  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  is  of  more  than  family  in- 
terest; it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  men 
there. 

"We  have  had  a  few  men  speak  to  us 
who  have  been  across  and  they  are  all 
of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has 
got  to  win  this  war.  T  see  by  the 
papers  that  they  are  to  have  two  more 
training  camps,  so  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
the  government  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  to  get  to  work.  But 
don't  worry,  mother,  for  I  am  sure  that 
what  all  the  boys  are  doing  is  for  the 
sake  of  mankind,  and  I  know  that  you 
realize  this,  although  you  feel  deep  down 
In  your  heart  that  I  may  be  killed: 
why,  it  isn't  worrying  me  a  bit,  for  I 
am  doing  the  right  thing,  and  killed  or 
not  my  work  will  be  noble.  It  is  twice 
as  hard  lor  those  who  have  to  wart 
watch  and  worry.  '  I  am  sure  that  a 
mother's  position  is  harder  than  any 
one  else's,  but  cheer  up,  for  I  hope  to 
make  you  proud  of  me.  and  that  Is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  my  safe- 
ty." 

Norman  Howes  Kerr,  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  is  a  grandson  of  Capt.  Howes, 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company.  Capt.  Howes,  formerly  of 
Chatham,  now  lives  In  Brookline,  and 
would  gladly  be  In  active  service  during 
the  war. 


nTTTOrf* 

■  m>  latter  t«i  In 
lane  Is  to  he  beHeved, 

iinl   "real  Jam."'  Yes.1 

'a  pretty  woman;"  but 

ling  axii  lience  <Jr  the 
id  older  thsn  the  '80's  ;  J 
i  Hnllburt-m  ( 185R)  :' 


The  equivalents  r 
the  |80'H  if  The  f 
were  "niiiiilw"  i 
"crumb''  meant  ' 
"real  Jam"  niee.i 
pink  of  perfection 
it  itocs  buck  to  ,lu 
I  "Opiiiiunlai  bliss,  l  allut,  was  real  Jai 

up.    "Mam"  In  the  "80's  also  meant 
I  sweetheart.  As  the  old  song  has  it; 
And  ho  made  this  young  girl  (eel  queer. 
When  he  called  me  hla  jam, 
Ulu  vet  and  lamb. 
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Time  and  Ingenuity. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  can  write  a  better  sentence  with 
the  words  beginning  consecutively  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet? 

Albert.  Belgium's  champion,  demands 
entire  freedom  granted,  her  inhabitants, 
judiciously  kindles  loyal  men,  never 
overtly  practises  questionable  rights.  | 
scorns  the  Uhlans,  vying  with  Navler's 
youthful  zouaves.         S.  E.  A.,  Allston. 

Deacon  Ammi,  Ox-Driver. 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 

We  had  a  man  down  home  who  uster 
be  some  ox-driver  hisself,  name  was 
Amml  Bailey.  Deacon   Ammi,  to  give 
him  his  proper  handle.   Well,  he  was  a 
meek  little  man  with  a  low  voice  when 
speaking  ordinary  and  always  had  a 
sorter  hushed   colloquial  style  In  ad- 
dressing prayer-meeting,   but  how  he 
■would  yell  at  his  oxen!    On  a  quiet  day 
I've  heard  him  exhorting  them  from 
nigh  half  a  mile  off,  and  Cap"n  Joe 
Wilson  uster  say:    "You  kin  hear  Am- 
mi holler  to  them  oxen  furs  you  kin 
see  it  lighten."    Uster  call  him  the  man  j 
with  tho  dcef  oxen  and  they  got  so  that  j 
they  wouldn't  start  fur  anyone  else.  One 
Amml' come  to  the  village,  haul- 
logs.    Miss  Bailey,  she'd  been  sick  j 
a  spell  back  and  when  Ammi  pulled 
,   bv   the   store.    Bill   Dunning  says: 
Ammi,  how's  Mis'  Bailey  gifting  on." 
"Wal,"   says   Ammi.    "she.  ain't  very 
well  Jest  now;   got  a  bile  on  WHOA 
HYSHE!''    (The  oxen  had  started  just 
then.) 

Now  then,  Mister,  I  claim  that  "Whoa 
Hyshe"  is  the  right  word  to  use  to 
stop  oxen  with  an  in  fact  the  only  ad- 
missible phrase,  for  that's  what  Ammi 
said,  and  didn't  he  know? 

If  it  hadn't  been  to  settle  (I  say  set- 
tle) this  disputed  point  I  don't  believe 
that  I'd  have  had  the  courage  to  pick 


|  day 
|  Ing 

fer: 
tip 


up  mv  ox-goad  (who  said  whip?)  at 
this  late  day  and  Join  the  procession. 

Your'n  SI  PRIME. 

Brick  Hollow,  Oct.  8. 


-  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Mr.  Fred  Thompson,  turning  Sir  Ar- 
thur Plnero's  "The  Magistrate"  Into  a 
musical  comedy,  followed  the  old  plot 
"fairly  closely,"  but  introduced  "slangy 
modernisms"  Into  the  dialogue,  as  "fed 


"Love  o'  Mike."  Who  was  the  orig- 
inal Mike?  Where  did  the  phrase  come 
from?    Was  It  from  some  Rabelaisian 

anecdote?    Charles  Hoyt  named  one  or 
two  of  his  farce  comedies  from  wheezes  , 
and   comparisons   that    might  bo   dc-  , 
scribed  as  "suitable  for  the  smoking 
room."     Who  w-as   Mike?     Who  was  . 
Hannah  Cook?    Who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
terson?  Who  wa3  Ann,  whose  age  was 
for  a  time  a  subject  of  anxious  In- 
quiry? 

Miko  figures  not  only  in   countless  , 
Irish  stories;  he  has  made  his  way  into  ■ 
dialect  as  well  as  into  slang.    Is  there  ' 
any    relationship    between    Mike  for 
Michael  and  tho  verb  "to  mike,"  to 
lurk,  to  skulk,  to  play  truant,  to  hang 
about  for  alms  or  a  job  or  a  chance 
to  steal?    "You  spongers  miking  round 
the  pubs" — to  quote  Henley's  line  In 
"Villon's  Good  Night." 

Is  "to  mike"  or  "shammock"  a  cant 
phrase  among  American  printers  as  It 
18  among  their  English  brethren?  Then 
there  is  the  noun  "miker,"  a  skulker,  , 
petty  thief,  beggar. 

Borne  weeks  ago  we  told  the  story  on  , 
this  page  of  Eugene  Scribe's  difficulty 
In  choosing  good  titles  for  his  plays. 
Did  the  man  or  -woman,  who  gave  names 
to  sleeping-cars — "Insomnia"  was  for- 
gotten"—try  a  hand  at  plays.  There 
If  a  fashion  in  all  things.   Take  novels, 
for  example.    There  was  a  time  when  I 
novelists  consulted  the  Bible  and  die-  j 
tJonarles  of  poetical  quotations.  Rhoda 
Broughyon   was   a  shocking  example;  | 
her  "Red  as  a  Rose  Is  She"  was  paro-  | 
riled  as  "Red  in  the  Nose  Is  She";  her  j 
"Cometh  up  Like  a  Flower"  as  "Cometh  j, 
Down  Like  a  Shower."    Jane  Austen's 
trick  was  followed  by  some.   Mr.  Frank 
E.  Chase  attributed  hitherto  unknown 
novels  to  her:     "Seen  and  Obscene" 
was  one;  "Colic  and  Buqollc:  a  Summer 
Idyl"  was  another.    If  a  man  chose  for 
a  title  tho  name  of  his  hero,  he  did  not 
escape.    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  a 
I  shameful  review,  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
great  novel,  ".Tude  the  Obscure,"  headed 
the  article  "Jude  tho  Obscene."  The. 
brilliant  journalist  and  inventor  of  an  ( 
adding  machine,   who   signed  himself 
"John  Paul,"  turned  "Griffeth  Gaunt" 
Into     "Liffeth   Lank."     Henry  Ward 
Beecher's   "Norwood"  was  burlesqued 
as  "Gnaw-wood,"  which  was  obvious 
and  not  funny. 

Looking  over  "The  Stage  Cyclo- 
paedia," published  in  London  eight 
years  ago,  one  marvels  at  the  ingenuity 
and  also  at  the  despair  of  dramatists. 
The  only  "Mike"  .is  "Mike;  or  the  Mill- 
er's Trials,"  by  D.  M.  Pletts  (London, 
1876).  There  are  four  pages,  double  col- 
umns, of  plays  that  begin  with  "Love," 
but  few  that  begin  with  "Love  of"— 
"Love  of  a  Grecian  Lady,"  "Love  of  a 
Life,"  "Love  of  a  Prince,"  "Love  of  Ar- 
cadia," "Love  of  King  David  and  Fair 
Bethsabel"  (1599).  "Love  of  Sin,"  "Love  of 
the  Princess."  "Love  of  Woman-"  Tnis 
cyclopaedia  is  curious  reading.  How  j 
"The  Girl"  figures!  Comedies,  comic  [ 
operas,  farces,  dramas — and  the  melo- 
dramas! "The  Girl  Redeemed  from 
Sin,"  "The  Girl  Who  Lost  Her  Char- 
acter," "The  Girl  Who  Married  for 
Money,"  "The  Girl  Who  Took  the 
Wrong  Turning,"  "The  Girl  Who  Went 
Astray,"  "The  Girl  Who  Wrecked  His 
Home,"  "The  Girl  with  the  Angel 
Face,"  "The  Girls  False  Step,"  "The 
Girl's  Temptation." 

We  find  no  play  with  lilacs  In  the 
title;  no  "Red  Clock";  hut  there  is  "Turn 
to  the  Right,  or  a  Plea  for  a  Simple 
Life,"  "by  two  Stanleys  (1905).  The 
number  "Seven"  has  been  well  worked 
from  the  time  of  "The  Seven  Against 
Thebes,"  by  Aeschylus,  but  tho  only 
"Seven  Days"  Is  "Seven  Days  of  the 
Week"  (1595.  Anon.  No  performance). 
"Seven  Years'  Secret,"  "Seven  Ages  of 
Woman,"  "Seven  Champions  of  Chris- 
tendom" (three  plays  thus  entitled), 
"Seven  Charmed  Spuds."  "Seven  Clerks, 
or  tho  Three  Thieves  and  the  De- 
nouncer," "Seven  Days  of  tho  Week," 
"Seven  Deadly  sins,"  "Seven  Poor  Trav- 
elers." "Seven  Kins,  or  Passion's  Para- 
dise," "Seven  Sisters  of  Munich,"  "Seven 
Wise  Masters."  "Seven  Years  Ago." 

"Captain  Kidd,  Jr."  is  coming  to  the 
Park  Square  Theatre.  There  Is  Clare 
Kummer's  "Capt.  Kidd  or  the  Buc- 
<  anecrs."  also  "Capt.  Kidd,  or  the  Bold 
Buccaneer."  both  comic  operas,  and 
there  is  "Capt.  Kidd"  by  W.  J.  Mackay. 
A  sketch.  "Captain  Kyd"  (New  York. 
1839),  was  played  with.  Charlotte  Cush- 
inan  as  Elspy.— Whs  "Captain  Kyd," 
performed  In  New  York  in  1856  and  1865, 
the  same  play?— the  three  are  not  noted 
ill  "The  Stage  Cyclopaedia." 


Whatever  "Mike"  was  the  man  in  the 
familiar  phrase,  the  "Mike"  at  Ye  Wil- 
bur Theatre  is  to  be  envied.  Seldom  is 
a  stage  young  man  openly  courted  by 


venor,  does  not  ask  for  the  usual  half- 
holiday.  He  Is  not  a  Ml  bored.  The 
c'rls  In  the  choruses  of  "Patience"  dur- 
ing the  early  performances  in  this  coun- 
ti    were  not.  all  so  seductive.      •*  *H 

Was  the  butler  so  Intent  on  criminal  U 
deeds  that  love  never  entered  his  heart? 9 
There  was  a  suggestion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  farce  that  he  left  the  prize 
ring  and  became  a  butler  for  the  sake 
of  the  maid.  Possibly  she  was 
olarmed  bv  his  disguises;  possibly  she 
did  not  fully  understand  his  speech; 
perhaps  rho  was  not  romantic  and 
avoided  moving  picture  shows  because 
they  affected  her  eyes.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  butler  Is  not  represented  as 
an  amorist. 

Mr.  Hasscll's  speech,  his  twlstlngs  and  1 
tropical  use  of  familiar  words,  his  mala- 
Dropisms,  his  slang— these  alone  are; 
worth  a  pilgrimage  to  hear.  We  should  | 
like  to  sec  I1I3  lines  as  they  stood  j 
when  they  were  handed  to  him.  How 
much  of  his  business  Is  his  own  lnven-l 
tlon?  A  most  amusing  performance, 
and  wond'  i-  of  wonders,  Mr.  Hassell! 
does  not  become  horesome  before  the  I 
final  fall  of  the  curtain.  There  arej 
few  comedians  in  plays  of  this  nature  j 
who  can  begin  and  end  with  a  full  head  I 
of  comic  steam. 


It  Is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  George 
Arllss's  appearance  as  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton at  the  Knickerbocker'  is  not  at- 
tended by  success  of  a  triumphant  na- 
ture, otherwise  the  American  stage 
would  probably  undergo  a  surfeiture  of 
historical  plays  representing  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  the  early  days  of  the 
republic.  Despite  Mr.  Arllss's  keen  pro- 
eeption  in  his  curtain  speech  that  it  Is 
easy  enough  for  our  national  heroes  to 
be  good  after  they  have  become  steel 
engravings,  it  is  in  the  impression  of 
steel  engravings  that  they  are  most  im- 
pressive to  the  audience. 

We  dislike  to  be  jarred  from  our  po- 
sition of  idealization  even  though  the 
process  of  jarring  takes  the  form  of  a 
bewitching  feminine  Intrigue.  We  would 
much  prefer  to  believe  that  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  other 
great  figures  of  the  revolution  were 
saints  than  merely  human  beings  with 
defects  common  to  all  human  beings. 
And  whilp  we  admire  Mr.  Arliss's  am- 
bition for  truth  and  accuracy  of  detail 
as  it  affects  the  life  of  our  first  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  we  cannot  help 
feel  that  his  stage  portrait  would  have 
been  more  definite,  more'  convincing, 
had  it  presented  as  a  figure  who  "never 
told  a  lie"  or  flirted  with  a  pretty 
woman  during  his  wife's  absence.— 
Dramatic  Mirror. 

Apropos  of  tlje  appearance  of  Ellen 
Terry  at  the  London  Coliseum,  Nov.  5, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "The 
number  of  'legitimate'  star  artists  who 
have  escaped  the  lure  of  'variety'  can 
now.  Indeed,  be  numbered  on  the  fing- 
ers. Less  than  20  years  ago,  to  have 
even  suggested. to  a  popular  actor  or 
Actress  the  appearance  on  the  'halls' 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  scarcely 
veiled  Insult,  but  now  all  who  are  the. 

highest  and  best  in  the  profession  glad- 
ly jvelcome  the  increased  venuo  which 
the  music-hall  stage  offers.  ' 

Napoleon  Lambalet,  composer  of 
"Prince?  P'raps"  does  not  know  how 
to  classify  it.  He  told  a  London  re- 
porter that  it  cannot  be  a  revue  or  a 
musical  comedy,  because  the  book  and 
lyrics  are  by  two  men  only  and  the 
music  by  only  one — himself.  It  cannot 
be  a  comic  opera  because  it  has  no  in- 
toxicated monarch  with  his  crown 
a-tilt  and  a  pawnticket  for  scepter.  As 
there  are  some  sensational  sensations, 
It  might  be  called  a  "dramusical  com- 
edy." 

Mrs.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  one  of  the 
most    popular    commediennes    on  the 
American  stage,  has  at  last  come  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  theatrical  syndi- 
cate which  is  headed  by  the  firm  of 
Messrs.   Klaw  and  Erlanger.  Messrs. 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  for  some  years 
had    a   very    able    lieutenant    in  Mr. 
George  C.  Tyler,  who,  as  a  business 
man,  has  proved  himself  exceedingly 
efficient  in  theatrical  circles.  Certainly 
a  contract  with  Mrs.  Fiske  sems  some- 
what of  a  coup,  for  it  is  only  a  few 
years  ago  when  this  universally  popu- 
lar  actress   was   leading  tho  banner 
ahead  of  the  independents  of  that  day , 
-Henrietta  Crossmar.,   David  Belasco, 
James  K.  Hackett.  and  the  Shuberts— ; 
In  defiance  of  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and' 
all  their  allies.    I  remember  well  when  ' 
Mr3.  Flske's  defiance  seemed  more  bold 
than  wise,  for  popular  and  successful 
though  she  was.  her  company  had  to 
play  in  all  sorts  of  improvised  shelters 
as  a  consequence  of  having  thrown 
domn  the  gauntlet  to  the  mighty  firm. ' 
In  the  present  day  people  seem  to  be 
convinced   that  the  conflict  that  has 
passed  has  proved  that  no  firm,  how- ; 
ever  powerful,  can  monopolize  theatrl- I 
cal  business  and  subjugate  the  great, 
numbers  of  powerful  people  who  make  t 
It,    and    who    are    mutually  Interde- 
pendent.   So,  littlo  comment  has  been  I 
made  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Fiske  in  I 
her  new  play,  by  Catherine  Chisholm  | 
Cushing,  "The  Belle,"  will  be  "under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Klaw  and 
Erlanger  and  George  C.  Tyler."  She 
opens  in  that  play  in  this  city  in  No- 
vember.—New   York  Correspondent  of 
the  Stage  (London). 
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Sir  David 


ffi 


nes) 


Some  ono  remarked,  looking  at  the 
program  of  the  first  Symphony  concerts. 
"How  German!   Beethoven,   Liszt  and 
Wagner!"      There  was  no  mention  of 
•  Berlioz,  whose  name  was  also  on  the 

program;  there  was  no  attention  paid 
.  the  fact  that  pieces  hy  Sibelius, 
£.ScrIabin.  a  Russian,  and  Enesco. 
'manlan-Frenchman.  will  be  played  tms 
I  week.  If  one  wished  to  bo  "beastly  par- 
ticular"   Beethoven    was    of  Walloon 


and 


know  the  reasons 
wrote  the  letter  to  a  'great  Eng- 
itlval.'  which,  so  far  from  being 
'c   was  a  model  of  well-deserved 
ibtle  ironv ;   hut  I  refrain  from 
specifying  the  reasons  for  it.  becaus.- 
to  do  so  would  involve  personal  matters 
which  are  none  too  creditable  td  OW- 

i  celvesTarid  are  best  left  buried  with  the 

^.mnn  l  protagonists.  The  naivete  to  which  Sir 
belius,  a  Biwn.    DavJd  al,ude3  is  so  obvi0u8ly  intended 

^"^Jstw  *°r  me  that  I  feel  compelled  to  reply 


descent,  and  made  his  home  In  "Vienna; 
•  Liszt  was  a  Hungarian,  who  lived  for 
-.  ears  in  Paii3  and  Rome  and  wrote  the 
prefatory  note  to  his  "Prometheus"  in 
1  French,  a  language,  which,  in  his  cor- 
!  respondence  and  in  many  of  his  essays, 
i  he  preferred  to  German.  It  is  true  that 
1  Wagner  was  a  German,  but  he  was  not 
a  Prussian,  and  ho  was    driven  from 
!  Germany  to  Switzerland  as  a  revolu- 
]  tlonary.  ,  . 

Even  if  all  the  composers  represented 
at  those  conceits   were   Germans  that 
I  died  before  the  present  war.  what  of  it 
Does  any  one  think  for  a  moment  that 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  would.  ^ if  they 
were  now  alive,  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
schemes  of  the  HohenzoUcrns?  Is  music 
!of  Richard  Strauss  to  be  kept  on  the 
H  shelf  because  he  is  a  Bavarian  . 

There  has   been  much   foolish  talk 
about  the  necessity  of  banishing  Ger- 
man music  from  concert  halls  until  the 
war  Is  over.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  protest   against  conceits  in  which 
German    orchestral    players    are  con- 
ducted by  a  German.   This  is  an  excess 
of  ••patriotism."  The   objectors  forget 
that  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Ochest  a, 
for  example,  there  are  Frenchmen.  Rus- 
sian*,  Italians,    Englishmen.  Belgians, 
Hollanders,    Americans,  and    men  oi 
other  nations.   ShouH  the  men  of  the 
allied  nations  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment because  some  of  their  colleagues 
were  born  in  Germany  or  are  of  Ger- 
man descent?  r>„„t„„ 
If   German  members   of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  who  owe  much  to 
thW  country,  who  now  live  on  money 
paid  to  them  by  Americans,    should  ac- 
tively   or   covertly   work   against  the 
United  States  either  by  speech  or  deed, 
that  would  be  another  matter.  There :  is 
a  remarkably  effective  secret  service  de- 
partment in  this  country. 

There  are  singers,  pianists,  fiddlers, 
givers  of  recital,  who  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Vnited  States  government  since  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  Yet  sneer- 
ing and  raging,  they  come  before  the 
American  public,  with  hands  out- 
stretched grecdv  for  American  money 
Should  their  recitals  draw  Americans  to 
the.  concert  halls,  no  matter  how  great 
I  the  art  of  these  enemy  aliens? 


_..jpelled  to  reply 
thus:  He  may  consider  the  dislike  of 
social  publicity  naif.  hut  it  still  happily 
exists  in  some  men  who  are  too  big  to 
care  for  it, '  and  Brahmns  was  one  of 
these.  He  shared  with  Beethoven  an 
admiration  for  this  country  which,  like 
Beethoven,  he  never  could  face  the  Jour- 
ney to  see.  His  scathing  condemnation 
of  Prussian  policy  at  the  time  of  the 
Chlno-Japanese  war.  expressed  In  no 
measured  terms  at  a  grand  ducal  state 
dinner,  is  on  record.  He  loved  his  coun- 
try, but  to  hazard  the  guess  that  he 
despised  and  detested  ours  is  to  cast  an 
unwarrantable  slur  both  upon  his  mem- 
ory and  upon  his  judgment." 


There  has  been  foolish  talk  in  Lon 
don  and  in  other  English  cities  about 
the  question  of  German  music  in  con- 

•  certs.     There  has  been  question  even 
concerning  the  music  and  character  of  W 
our  old  friend  Johannes  Brahms,  who. 

I  If  the  latest  reports  are  to  be  believed 
is  still  dead. 
1     Sir  David  Hunter    Blair    wrote  this 
I  letter  to  the  London  Times  of  Aug.  -9 
("The  writer  of  your  little  obituary  no- 
,  tice  of   Robert  "von   Mendelssohn,  who 

•  had.  we  are  told,  nothing  German  about 
him  except  his  name,  describes  him  as 
'the  friend  of  so  many  of  Germany  s 
best  Clara   Schumann,    Joachim,  and 

'  Brahms— none  of  whom,  happily,  lived 
to  see  the  wreck  of  their  ideals.'  With 
regard  to   Brahms,  one  would  rather 
like  to  know  what  ideal  of  his  has  been 
wrecked  by  the  present  policy,  attitude 
and  action  of  Germany,  which  is  pre- 
sumably what  the    writer    refers  to. 
Brahms  was  a  great  musician  and  a 
German  (though  not  a  Prussian).  His 
music  is  eternal,  and  independent  of  the 
limits  of  place  and  time.    But  his  per- 
sonal ideals  were  German  through  and 
through,  and  his  dislike  and  contempt 
for  England  were  notorious  and  invinci- 
ble all  through  his  life,  which  almost  co- 
incided with  the  long  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  He  never  set  foot  in  England ; 
'  he  twice  refused  a  degree  from  an  Eng- 
lish university,  and  his  letter  declining 
to  write  a  work  for  a  great  English  fes- 
tival, though  sometimes  cited  as  humor- 
ous was  simply  offensive.  Brahm's  Eng- 
lish  biographers  have  almost  entirely 
glossed  over  his  hatred  of  England,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  them  naively  stat- 
ing that  he  would  not  visit  us  becuso  he 
dreaded  being  lionized  and  made  much 
of.    And  I  remember  at  a  university 
1  musical  club  meeting  much  indignation 
being  wasted  on  a  member  who  objected 
';  to  an  English  club  contributing  to  a  me- 
morial to  a  man.  however  eminent,  who 
detested  England  and    all    her  works. 
Once    more,    what    ideal  cherished  by 
,  Brahms  has  been  wrecked  in  the  pres- 
'  ent  upheaval  of  Europe?    One  would 
,'  really  like  to  hear." 

This  letter  was  answered  by  Sir 
Charles  Villiers  Stanford  in  the  Times: 
1  "Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  had  not,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  direct  means 
of  ascertaining  Brahms's  attitude  to  this 
country  —  personal  knowledge  of  the 
man.  I  am  one  of  the  few  left  who  had 
that  privilege.  I  state  positively  that 
Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  and  his  Uni- 
versity Club  friend  axe  entirely  wrong 
and.  from  ignorance,  of  course,  took  a 
whollv  false,  view  of  his  opinions.  I 
5-  ,  know  why  Brahms  did  not  come,  for  an 


To  Editor  of  Herald  and  Journal:: 

Schiller's  "Wil-  For  three 

i    i     rp«if>  g  c  n  eratlons 

helm  Ten  m  after  his 

the  20th  Century  death,  in  1m, 

Schiller  was  the  special  pride  of  German 
literature.  Ho  shaped  and  guided  the 
ideals  of  the  young:  he  interpreted  and 
expressed  the  ideals  of  the  old.  His 
dramas,  particularly  his  "Tell."  were 
performed  over  and  over  in  the  play- 
houses and  memorized  in  the  schools. 
Foreign  students  on  German  soli  40  years 
ago  assumed  without  question- that  this 
lovaltv  of  the  German  people  to  noble 
sentiments  was  sincere.  Character 
formed  after  such  models  as  Schiller 
gave  to  his  land  could  not  fail,  so  we 
thought,  to  result  in  safe  leadership  In 
all  personal  or  civic  or  international  re- 
lations affecting  honor  and  human  rights 
tho  world  over. 

Under  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
newer  century  one  wonders  whether 
"William  Tell"  is  longer  received  en- 
thusiastically by  throngs  of  youth  and 
age  in  the  theatres  of  Leipzig  or  Dres- 
den or  Munich.  One  wonders  whether 
a  twentieth  century  autocracy  allows  U 
upon  the  German  stage  at  all. 

With  German  ambition  seeking  to 
force  itself  upon  free  and  weaker  na- 
tions, how  does  a  Berlin  aucUcnce  ,e- 
ceive   Schiller's   interpretation    of  the 

Hapsburg  policy  of  domlna"°"  a"dt1*  ft 
Uwiss  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  theft 
'  of  national  liberty  and  the  violation  of 
international  Justice?  What  have  the 
Germans  done  with  theif  chiller?  Have 
the*  torpedoed  him.  asphyiated  him.  cx- 
m*  him?  We  of  other  lands  have i  hardb 
realized  yet  what  inspiration  v,e  may 
draw  directly  from  the  poetry  of  Gci- 
rn^Tv  as  we  regretfully  fight  against 
SHand  of  Schiller  and  for  the  Ideals 
the  Swiss  were  cherishing  In  the  olden 
t  mesTepresented  in  this  German  classic. 

HiDsburg  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
"reeP  cantons,  understands  well  his  task. 

Oue  way  or  other,  it  mast  be  put  down. 

Does  a  theatre  audience  in  Frankfurt 
now  allow  itself  to  cheer  to  the  echo  this 
noble  speech  of  the  dying  patriot  At- 

righting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  oem 

Safes  »H3,,itoin,lW"b,ooa. 

?wUung  victim  on  theto  s^^t'dowu. 
I  HOW  fU  ^.^r^*^! 

I  strike. 
Be  ono— be  one— be  one. 

At  one  point  in  the  play  Walter  Furst 

UueWonea  ^S&S*  »P~** 
I  itself  in  later  generations. 
*  we'll  drive  these  tyrants  and  their  minions 
I  And  nS8,  their  towering  strongholds  to  tj* 
'^iS^^K^rivento 

But  on  this  point  of  moderation  the 
midnight  council  of  patriots-split  al- 
most^hopelessly  at  fl™t^me.  per- 
fectlv  clear  in  its  final  vote  for  active 

'  'coiidit/cT  are  clearly  stated  and  the 
wise  policy  is  clearly  defined,  for  those 
of  *ny  age  who  love  justice,  in  this  pas- 
iinT.sa"e  that  it  would  seem, 
Sa  uhardlv  be  listened  to  without  a 
?■  C  i  ,  oni-  nation  "seeking  to  maintain 
blush  !>>  ■!«>..  v. lLIL 


ill  come  to  count  oor  sheep, 


To  portion  ont  ti>«  Alps.  e'en  to  their  peaks, 

And  iu  our  own  nee  «oods  to  uiauei  us 
From  striking  down  the  eagle  or  the  stag. 
To  set  her  tolls  on  erery  bridge  and  gate. 
Impoverish  us.  to  swell  her  lnstof  sway 

■  And  drain  onr  dearest  h'.ood  to  feed  ber  wars. 

I  No.  if  our  Mood  must  flow,  let  It be  shed 

j  In  our  own  cause!  We  purchase  liberty 

\  More  cheaply  far  than  bondage. 

The  free  Swiss  people  knew  well  the 
grounds  for  their  claim  and  dared  as- 
sert their  claim  in  spite  of  shirker  s 
t  doubts  and  tyrant's  boasts: 

Discords  will  come,  and  the  flcn-e  clang  ot  arms 
To  scare  this  ^alley's  long  unbroken  peace, 
If  we   a  feeble  shepherd  race,  shall  dan! 
Him  to  the  fight,  that  lords  it  o'er  the  world. 
F.'en  now  they  only  wait  some  fair  pretext 
For  setting  loose  tho  savage' warrior  hordes, 
t"sS  and  ravage  this  devoted  land 
To  lord  it  o'er  us  with  the  victor  s  rUhu. 
And  "neath  the  show  of  lawful  shasti^ement 
Despoil  us  of  our  chartered  liberties. 

The  cap  ot  Austria?   Mark  that!    A  snare 
To  set  us  into  Austria's  power,  by  Hearen! 
No  freeborn  man  will  stoop  to  such  disgrace. 

Many  other  passages  suggestive 
modern  deportations,  pillage.  maUcJous 
devastations-passages  equally  applic 
able  to  present  condiijons  in  other 
striking  rpspects  besides-might  be  cited 


from  this  drama  of  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century— passages  that  seem 
really  prophetic  of  present-day  en- 
croachments upon  fundamental  principles 
of  national  honor  and  justice.  The  issue, 
inevitable  in  the  play,  might  have  been 
plain  to  the  instigators  of  our  world 
war  if  they  had  studied  and  memorized 
and  applauded  Uieir  "Tell"  to  better 
purpose.  A.  WALDO  CUTLER. 

Worcester. 


Notes  About  the 
Stage,  Music 


The    Tall  Mall 
Gazette   of  Sept. 
20    reviewed  «R. 
and  Musicians  C.    Carton's  new 
comedy  produced  at  the  Queen's  Thea- 
tre Sept.  19.    "It  is  not  often  that  one 
can  congratulate  an  author  upon  a  play 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  nothing 
very  new,  but  just  his  old  self  cropping 
up  again.    This  happy  state  of  affairs 
undoubtedly  occurred  over  R.  C.  Car- 
ton's new   comedy   'The   Off  Chance.' 
There  "wad  a  time — not  so  long  ago — 
when  we  used  to  be  almost  angry  with 
Mr.  Carton  for  keeping  in  the  same 


istrate  himself.  This  Jovial  star  of  the 
Adelphl  is  really  what  astronomers  cull 

a  double.  He  is  not  merely  an  actor  who 
can  sing  and  dance,  but  a  singer  and 

dancer  who  can  act— he  can  not  only 
blend  but  separate  the  two.  In  the  po- 
lice court  scene,  which  Is  taken  'bang 
from  the  play'  without  a  single  song. 

Mr   Berry's  sheer  farce  acting  was  so 
good  that  one  was  tempted  to  contend 
that  the    play  would  be  quite  funny 
enough  without  any  gongs  at  all."  Mai- 
Bie  Gay  Is  praised  as  "a  lively  and  ap- 
parently  American  successor  to  Mrs. 
John  Wood."    Tho  music  is  by  Lionel 
Monckton  and  Howard  Talbot,  the  lyrics  D 
are  by  Adrian  Ross  and  Percy  Green- W 
'  bank.  The  book  is  by  Fred  Thompson. 
So  "Maciste"  is  not  dead  after  all, 
for  Mr.  Raver  received  on  Sept.  27  aK«. 
(  letter  from  Turin  stating  that  the  her-  ■ 
j  culean   Ernesto   Pagani   was   in   good  I 
]  health  and  "enjoying  his  usual  good  II 
J  appetite." 

I    Eleanor  Painter  will  be  seen  this  sea- 
son in  a  three-act  comedy,   "Art  and 
Opportunity,"    by    Harold    Chapin    of  NT 
Brooklyn,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Loos.   Marie  Tempest  took  the  lead-  j 
ing  part  In  London  in  1912. 

"The  Third  Sex."  a  semi-birth-control  j 
drama  by  Lem  B.  Parker,  a  play  for-  I 
raerly  known  as  "The  Barren  Woman."  hi 
was  played  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  ■ 
24  and  25. 

"Safe    Conduct,"    a   "dramatic   mo-  ■ 
ment,"  by  Capt.  Cecil  F.  Armstrong,  P, 
,  was    produced   at   Eastbourne,   Eng.,  I 
1  Sept.  13.    The  English  governess  of  al 
I  German  governor's  daughter  asks  her  ■ 
J  employer    fur   a    passport   home.     He  ■ 
*  grants  her  wish  from  interested  motives.  nfl 
I  England,  he  thinks,  may  enter  the  con-<  1/ 
■flict.    Miss  Roberts  will  tell  the  hews  ' 
I  of  Germany's  preparedness,  so  he  shows  tr 
}  her   an    automatic   revolver,    invented  Kl 
•1  by  him  after  he  had  seen  "Within  the 
:  Law"  in  London.    This  Is  only  one  of 
j  Germany's  marvellous  weapons.  Just 
■]  then  the  telephone  announces  that  Eng-  I 
■\  land  has  entered  the  war*.  She  secures 
3  tho  revolver,  so  that  she  can.  bargain. 
5  But  his  death  would   benefit  England  [':, 
%  more  than  her  life.    She  shoots,  but  she  •, 
jhad  forgotten  the  silencer.    There  Is  nolj 
I  alarm.     Having  arranged  the  revolver H 
'1  to  give  the  impression  of  suicide,  sheH 
'  takes  the  passport  from  the  d^sk,  and,  a 
"la  Tosca,  steals  from  the  room. 
r^mhTStevens  is  working  on  a  screen 
V  veSon  of  Blair  Hall's ,  "Alias  Mrs  Jes- 
*  gop."    She  will  take  *e  part  of  Janet 
Ford,  the  good  girl,  and  tha  -  of  LIU  an 
Ford,  the  bad  girl,  cousins  whose  oniy 
resemblance  Is  physical. 

Tho  Shuberts  and  John  Craig  have 
obtained  the  dramatic  rights  ?£  The 


7id-Jp^u1hiriJoo^_o7^^ 

S^^^^^Kh'jS  F^^a  RUe  of' Susan  Lennox."  George 
Sut  in  her  inimitable  leisurely  fashion        FaU,^^'^.,,  makfi  the  adaptation  for 


out.  in  «c  ■»»•—-   ,  harmless 

getting  *o™ebody   out   of   a  han 

war.  and,  frankly  C»rton«n  jboufn  i 
is.  it  happened  to  be ^  ^^armud- 

Sn^ilue'^Te^^^ 
'(Percy  Hutchinson)  and  a  ><«™ 

duke,   was   something   '»»  ™ 
how  to  handle  the  young  d lu* e. _  She 

'Tnn-f  so  tne  tWo  VOUng  peo-le  were 
ffinny-onciled 

mmmm 

whole  playhouse  in  a  npplc  £h7°.^  acl 
-,n°t  iTthe  kindhthatPeven 
.V.r.  Vis  never  spoken  it  bettei .  Rercy 

voung  duke.  Ml=>s  Mary  voung 
quite   a   temperament   as     he  joung 

duchess,  but  very  ^Vthur.  as  the 
was  meant  to  be.    Fam  a 

racy  Aaiencan^^H^  fat'her> 

,  the  young  °^he;osnhtrB"f  ^nd  the  whole 
.made  a  capital  contra: st.  a 

*»:„»  ■s™5toSS  ™  on 

been   brought   fearlessly  up  to  date- 


V  Hobartwi.r  make  the  adaptation  for  W 
production  this  season.  I 

The  progressive  town  of  Buckle  inKti 
Banffshire  has  a  unique  church '  "Is's-  1 
The  parish  minister,  just  «ow.  «»  a  locum  I 
tencns-Mr.  Sinclair  Kennedy  from  Glas-  I 
gow  and  the  choirmaster.  Mr.  Alec  Dal- 
fa.  Insists  on  selecting  the  hymns  to  be  x 
sung  in  the  church  without  consulting 
the  minister.    Two   Sundays   ago   this » 
conn™  to !  authority  led  to  an  unseemly  ■ 
incident'    the  minister    gave    out  his 
connlc  tof  authority  le  dto  an  unseemly  I 

The  kirk  session  o m  month'sP 
pute.  and  gave  the^ nfln \si< er  _ a  a 

harmony  with  the  sern^on'  h^  lty  ln  the! 

^Promenade  conc--t  I^nd  on.  Se gt-. 
when  a  suite  Bretonne  o  flute 
was  also  produced    The  eurte  | 
and  orchestra,  and  is  founaea  ^  , 

folk  songs.  The  '""^""tions.  an 
•Aubade.  a  chanson  ^"h  %ariat  & 

1  only  the  simplest  of  bacKgroui  - 
oe  used  for  really 'artistic  dancing 
1    Messrs.  Stainer  and  Bell  navV,  k 
?  pointed  Publishers  ol !  the  ™™c£™orr 
;  chosen  by  the  Carnegie  u n 
Trust.  These  selected  for  "Mf,J*"Trav. 
.    .    "a  x  „wi«i  on.  are    me  im" 


nnrl  thp  genuine  »iu,..v..    - 

remain  as  fresh  and  as_  'first  hand'  as  _ 

:  ™  If  'The  Magistrate' had  never  been  | 
written  we  should  never  imagine  that 
T      BoV  was  not  a  nnst-rate  musical 
4  comedy  on  its  own  account  considerably 

1  better  written  than  usual,  and  mark- 
ing a  new  departure  In  the  shape  of  a 
clever  and  coherent  plot.  Very  much  of 
this  success  in  art  as  jwe"  a*?  |J ,ii  ner- 
larity  is  due  to  llie_reau>  won  ici       i  _ 


,  "l^ndon  •  Symphony;  Granvlll 

Fymphonic  suite   ' 'The  Sea  Sunrise, 
Rrirlire-  a  symphony,    Belor  .  v. 
for  contralto,  chorus  ^^^t  i 
Edgar  Bainton,  and  a  piano  quartet 
A  minor  by  Herbert  Howells. 
^^■^  H  he  hLr^and  h 
notes  tell  of  his  association  wiin 
Arthur  S  illlvan.  thPV  '  , 


^■Batlnn  wna  a  private  one,  so  the 
havo  never  seen  print,  and  thetr 
Inory  hna  faded  Hut  one  tiling  does  I 
HEack  to  mind:  the  extraordinary  i 
Hbtition  of  the  compoBcr,  Ms  hor- 
■f  signs  and  omens,  and  quite  a  si  I 
||l  little  Illness  which  lie  experienced  | 
Bfindlne.  that  lie  had  slept  In  a  bed- 
numbered    IS.  —  London  Dally 

^■k  first  woman  eathedral  organist  In 
England  has  been  appointed  at  ltoch.es- 
^■Uhedrul.  She  Is  Miss  Mllvain,  for- 
|W  tin-  organist  of  St.  Martin's 
^■ll.  Scarborough. 
^^Knncction  with  the  appointment  or 
a  woman  cathedral  organist,  It  may 
^^Ke  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
^^■bthfulness  of  many  of  our  church 
^■feu  today.  Emmanuel  Church. 
^Kbill.  N.  W.  Haw  two-manual 
organ),  age  of  orpanlst,  14  years;  Haro- 
court  Church.  l-'an«11i...ry,  N.  W.,«K  of 
organist,  If.  years:  Coeklngton  Parish 
Church,  age  of  organist,  15  years;  the 
Temple.  Coat.  Yarmouth  (two-manual 
own),  age  of  organist.  14  years;  Cha- 
nel Royal,  St.  James's,  assistant  or- 
ganist, aged  19  years.  Mr.  H.  Moss,  or- 
5Stet  of  Gravesend  Parish  Church, 
was  appointed  at  the  early  age  of  11 
ywB. -London  Daily  Chronicle 

The  London  Times  speaks  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  singers  singing  English. 
'Negatively,  we  want  to  eradicate  such 
words  as  •awvl'  (all),  'tnarii'  <man)- 
<loV  (love),  'girst'  (ghost),  'layeef 
(late)  'Oum  into  tho  yard  a  more 
Come  into  the  garden.  Maud),  but  posi- 
tively, to  plant  something  much  better. 
We  do  not  as  agnation  articulate  clear- 
ly or  breathe  properly.  We  apologize 
for  these  bad  habits  by  attributing 
them  to  our  reticent  and  undemonstra- 
tive nature;  we  could  with  more  truth 
ascribe  them  to  laziness  and  indecision. 
Wo  do  not  And  them  in  a  man  of  en-  • 
ergv  and  clear  thought.  A  Frenchman 
opens  his  mouth  to  say  'Chose  map- 
nifiquef  and  closes  it  to  say  'Esl-M. 
possible  V ;  with  us  a  circumflexed  grunt 
not  seldom  does  duty  for  both  'How  are 
vou'''  and  'Good  morning!'  Yet  we  have 
among'us  some  whose  ordinary  conver- - 
satlon  is  a  musical  delight  to  listen  to, ; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  we  become  : 
aware  how  beautiful  English  really  is. 
Towards  the  spread  of  this  knowledge 
the  Society  of  English  Singers  has  been  1 
working  of  late;  Dr.  Aikln  is  the  may-  , 
Ing  spirit  and  it  includes  musicians  like 
Stanford  '  teachers  like  Plunket  Greene, 
and  singers  like  Gervase  Elwes  and  I 
Ben  Davies.  It  does  not  spend  time  on  j 
prescription  or  prohibition  of  this  or 
that  method  or  practice,  it  eschews 
'tips'  and  smiles  away  that  singing- 
masters  phrase  'I  tell  all  my  pupils 
tc_—-  for  it  considers  that  pupils  are 
interesting,  not  collectively  but  sev- 
erally as  exemplifications  of  physical, 
or  moro  often  psychological,  law  to 
which  it  directs  attention.  This  law  is 
the  law  of  breath — quite  baldly,  the  art 
Of  blowing— taught  and  obeyed  by  the 
two  peoples  that  have  made  in  the  past 
a  real  study  of  song  -  the  Hindu,  for 
whom  it  had  such  dignity  as  philosophy. 
If  not  theosophy,  could  lend  it.  and  the 
Italian,  who  was  willing  to  ennoble  by  . 
its  mean3  even  a  trivial  content.' 

The  correspondent  of  Musical  News, 
who  points  out  that  Gotha  aeroplanes 
"drone"  on  the  note  A  flat,  while  our 
own  machines  prefer  E  and  F,  has  sure- 
ly overlooked  an  Important  point  when 
he  suggests  that  anyone  with  the  sense 
of  absolute  pitch  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  hostile  raiders  by 
their  sound.  Tho  pitch  of  a  sound  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  vibrations 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  and 
the  number  varies  accr/ding  as  to 
(Whether  the  source  of  tb/.  sound  is  mov- 
ing towards  or  away  from  the  listener. 
Biven  a  Gotha  hustling  at  100  miles  an 
fabur,  its  A  flat  could  vary  as  much  as  a 
perfect  fourth,  which  is  more  than  the 
'Xjrference  between  it  and  the  British, 
machines'  E  or  F.  If  an  express  train- 
Sounds  its  whistle  while  approaching 
and  passing  through  a  station,  the  pitch.' 
of  the  whistle— though  actually  the 
Same  all  the  time— will  appear  to  rise 
as  the  train  comes  into  the  station  and 
fall  as  it  passes  out.  In  the  first  case, 
ifhe  sound  waves  reach  the  ear  more 
[frequently,  as  the  source  is  approach, 
fog,  and  in  the  second  less  frequently  as 
She  source  is  retreating.  It  would  bo  the 
6jarne  with  the  Gotha's  A  fiat — if  it  is 
always  that  note,  whatever  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  which  is  highly  improb-' 
Kble. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

An  officer  friend,  "somewhere  in  Pal- 
estine," sends  me  an  account  of  what  he 
Kils  ;i  "sing-song"  which,  ho  says,  was 
REdely  interrupted  by  a  party  of  Turk- 
|l»h  snipers.  "One  of  our  fellows  was  in 

pie  middle  of  'The  Bedouin  Love  Song." 
When  about  a  score  of  bullets  came 
kfhrough  the  roof  and  walls,  and  our  llt- 
■ye  party  broke  up  in  disorder.  All  the 
flame,"  he  adds,  "the  Turk  is  a  far 
■eaner  fighter  than  the  Hun— he  doesn't 
■Olson  the  water,  or  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  the  food  hero  is  quite  good.  We 
Bhoot  a  lot  of  rabbits,  and  put  'em  in  the 
■tewpot."— Pall  Mall  Gazette.- 

.''Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible" as  an 


In  the  three  years 
of  almost  continu- 
ous seasons  of 
English  Opera  opera  In  English— 
pre  arc  not  yet  come  quite  to  English 
'opera— which  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  has 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  London  he  has  done 
nothing  quite  so  bold  as  his  productions 
in  pur  tongue  of  "Boris  Godunov"  and 
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weeks  before  a  house  that  was  filled  to 
every  comer  at  Drury  Lane  on  Saturday 
night.  It  is  a  hoary  tradition  among 
many  of  us  that  the  opera  Is  not  so 
much  tho  thing  as  the  singers  of  It.  For 
long  Melba  was  the  opera  in  which  Mlml 
occurs;  Caruso  was  the  Puccini  and 
Verdi  in  Which  he  sang.  No  other  sing- 
ers were  Judged  oh  their  merits;  they 
were  compared  with  these  and  the  like. 
The  opera  did  not  matter.  Similarly  with 
the  Russian  operas.  At  first  they  wer« 
Vox  (Shalyapin)  et  praeterea  nihil  Tha 
artist,  by  far  the  finest  operatic  artist  ot 
his  generation,  almost  swamped  the  ship 
of  Russian  opera  here,  at  least  for  tho 
many  who  saw  hlni  and  heard  him,  or 
so  it  was  thought.  But  now  it  has  begun 
to  seem,  largely  through  the  auspices 
of  the  present  regime  at  Drurv  Lane, 
that  a  new  generation  of  opera-goers 
has  risen.  The  opera  is  becoming  ths 
thing,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  singers  of  it  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  picture  and  of  It,  and  no  longer  is  it 
a  case  of  "mo!  et  cinq  ou  six  poupees." 
This  has  come  ahout  in  quite  a  natural 
fashion.  The  Beecham  -or  any  other 
management,  no  doubt,  would  gladly 
avail  itself  of  any  possible  Melba  or 
Caruso.  But  it  has  not  gone  into  the 
highways  and  byways  to*  find  such 
stars."  It  has  gone  directly  for  that 
prime  essential  of  opera  production,  per- 
fection of  ensemble,  which  was  impos- 
sible in  the  palmy  days  of  the  "poupees" 
and  the  "moi,"  and  in  consequence  it 
can  produce  with  perfect  safety  such 
°peras,  as  those  mentioned  (though,  be 
it  said,  the  Russians  taught  us  an  enor- 
mous amount  in  the  matter  of  beauty 
of  ensemble)  without  anv  fear  of  com- 
parison, but  with  the-  rare  pleasure  of 
real  beauty  of  collective  performance, 
inat  must  be,  and  is.  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  structure  of  English 
opera,  for  heaven  forbid  that  anv  native 
operatic  composer  should  take  it  unto 
himself  to  compose  a  prima-donna  opera 
in  the  days  to  come ! 

True,  in  Rimsky's  opera  "Ivan'-  there 
is  something  of  a  prima  donna  part,  so 
to  say.  in  tho  title-role  itself.  But  It  Is 
the  role,  not  necessarily  tho  singer  of 
it,  that  gives  it>  such  tremendous  promi- 
nence. Shalyapin  was  terrific  as  Ivan. 
So  was  Mr.  Robert  Parker  on  Saturday. 
Quite  possibly  Mr.  Parker  never  saw 
his  great  Russian  colleague.  It  matters 
not  if  he  did  or  did  not.  For  his  Ivan 
was  of  a  most  impressive  character, 
lrue,  it  might  be  easy  to  suggest  that 
his  Ivan  is  a  little  old  and  more  decrepit 
than  even  the  most  dissolute  would  br 
at  40— the  approximate  age  of  Ivan  at 
the  time  of  Pskov-that  not  even  Ivan 
could  have  been  so  sinister  as  Mr.  Par- 
ked looked.  But  these  are  small  affairs 
In  a  reading  that  towered  yet  was  never 
out  of  the  scheme.  It  was  tho  triumph 
of  a  strong  and  genuine  operatic  tem- 
perament and  personality,  full  of  hid- 
eous subtlety, -as  when  he,  Machiavelli- 
Iike,  mado  Tokmahov  first  "drink  the 
cup,"  full  of  human  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness, in  that  wonderful  closing  scene 
when  Olga  is  discovered  to  be  dead. 
Ivan  in  Mr.  Parker's  hands  towered  be- 
cause Ivan  must  ever  tower  over  his' 

(Surroundings,  but  there  was  an  absolute 
lack  of  the  towering  of  tho  "prima  don- 

jna"  species,  and  his  was  a  veritable 
triumph.  Then  Mr.  Powell  Edwards's 
Tokmakov  was  full  of  the  right  kind 

iOf  dignity,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hyde's  M,i- 
tuta  was  on  a  par  with  the  best  he  has 
done;  while  Madame  Brola's  Olga  and 
Miss  Toms's  Vlasyevna  were  excellent 
in  their  respective  ways.  The  chorus 
sang  very  well,  but  got  a  little  out  of 
hand  in  the  climax  of  the  first  act.  and 
the  orchestra  was  unimpeachable  as 
ever.  If  we  are  not  in  error,  the  fine 
scenery  was  at  least  largely  that  of  the 
original  production  here.  Mr.  Eugene 
Goossens,  Sr.,  -conducted,  and  through- 
out the  performance  there  was  every 
show  of  general  acceptance  of  the  work 
by  the  enormous  audience.  It  was  a 
most  auspicious  opening  night;  the  au- 
guries clearly  are  good.— Daily  .  Tele- 
graph, Sept.  24. 

There  are  things  to  admire  and  things 
to  like  in  this  osera,  aow  for  the  first 
time  undertaken  by  a.  wholly  English 
company.  Admirable  was  the  conscien- 
tious work  of  the  chorus,  who  wrestled 
wiah  situations  ihey  did  not  feel  with 
any  real  understanding,  and  by  their 
wholehearted  endeavor  managed  to  pre- 
sent a  realistic  soviet;  and  though  no 
one  who  did  not  know  the  story  would 
have  guessed  that  they  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives,  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  ill  at  ease  about  something  and 
longing  for  the  thing,  whatever  it  was. 
to  happen  and  get  done.  A  fine  climax 
was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish 
When  every  one  was  moving  about.  One 
j  could  admire  the  courage  of  the  maidens 
]  singing  their  simple  song  without  fal- 
tering in  the  presence  of  the  Tsar,  and 
could  like  the  wild  theme  of  their  song 
in  the  forest. 

The  music  stands  the  test  of  shutting 
the  eyes  for  a  while  and  listening.  It 
takes  its  own  line  and,  as  far  as  It  1'* 
possible  for  "applied"  music  to  do'  so, 
draws  its  own  conclusions.  It  is  musi- 
cian's music.  Vesting  its  claim  on  nice 
balance  rather  than  popular  appeal. 
How  far  It  is  dramatic  it  is  difficult 
to  say  without  knowing  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  foreigner  ca,n  about  how 
Russians  really  feel  and\  think.  The 
introduction  to  the  second  act.  is  a 
noble  piece  of  writing.  In  the  orchestra, 
tho  violas  and  basses  played  in  a  dis- 
tinctive way,  but  the  brass  did  not  seem 


Tho  scopo  of  the  llbretta  does'  liot 
admit  of  Ivan  appearing  as  terrible  - 
only  ill,  tired,  and  cynical.  This  Mr. 
Parker  presented  'excellently  toy  voice, 
gesture  and  his  admirable  enunciation 
Toucha  (Mr.  Hyde)  and  Olga  (Miss 
Brola)  enacted  rather  perfunctory  lo  " 
passages,  but  sang  individually  with 
good  tone  and  some  spirit.  Miss  Toms 
was  the  very  juvenile  "old  nurse"  arid 
Mr.  Edwards  the  prince  who  bore  other 
people's  burdens  with  dignity.— London 
|Tlmes,  Sept.  24. 

This  opera  is  better  known  as  "The 
Tsar's  Bride,"  produced  at  Moscow  Nov. 
8.  1899-  The  overture  has  been  per 
formed  here  at  Symphony  concerts,  first 
In  1902,  for  tho  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. 
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Unlicensed  Puss. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  lady  writing  in  tho  Sunday  Herald 
takes  me  severely  to  task:  for  my  recent 
letter  in  this  column  regarding  tho  do- 
mestic cat  as  a  bird  catcher,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  licensing  puss. 
Let  me  disclaim  any  idea  of  a  propa- 
ganda for  this  latter  object,  since  I  know 
Its  uselessness.  My  own  letter  was  writ- 
ten, in  fact,  in  answer  to  one  couched  in 
the  usual  loose  and  illogical  style  char- 
acteristic of  the  alleged  cat  lover. 

I  suppose  a  man  Is  always  conscious 
of  appearing  at  a  disadvantage  in  meet- 
ing a  feminine  argument.  With  the 
ladies,  it  is  a  game ;  pretty  fencing,  one 
pink  ear  attuned  to  the  gallery's  ap- 
plause, everything  sacrificed  to  the  at- 
tempt to  catch  one  tripping,  or  to  dis- 
sect a  perfectly  evident  but  perhaps 
carelessly  phrased  statement,  or  to  drag 
an  anise  bag  across  the  trail.  Not  too 
scrupulous,  always,  and  with  no  real  in- 
terest in  arriving  at  a  solution  so  long 
as  a  few  clever  points  are  scored,  but 
always  charming,  even  when  most  in- 
conclusive. 

The  lady  begins  by  casting  suspicion 
upon  me  as  a  genuine  lover  of  cats.  "It 
presents  tho  cat  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able light."  Not  at  all.  It  presents  tho 
cat  as  God  made  her.  A  most  engaging 
pet,  but  with  a  good  many  thousand 
years  of  predaceous  activity  woven 
into  her  tissues,  and  not  easily  eradi- 
cated. Therefore,  if  we  like  to  see  our 
bird  life  preserved,  an  animal  whose 
amazing  fertility  must  be  checked  to 
some  extent. 

"I  would  never  loeep,  as  the  writer 
has  done,  two  cats  that  killed,  One  87 
and  the  other  122  birds  in  one  season." 
Admirable  sentiment!  Nor  shall  I.  The 
chief  offender  is  marked  for  an  early 
and  painless  death,  based  on  her  record. 
This  is  to  be  her  only  summer.  The 
other,  a  beautiful  half  Angora,  returns 
with  me  to  the'  city,  there  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  family  who  dwell  where 
the  only  local  bird  life  is  represented 
by  the  wary  English  sparrow,  who  may 
be  trusted  to  watch  his  step. 

I  trust  that  this  confession  will  dis- 
pose of  the  sharp  thrust  which  follows: 
the  statement  that,  under  a  system  of 
oat  license,  these  unhappily  gifted 
hunters  of  mine  "could  go  on  hunting 
with  no  fear  of  prevention." 

The  most  singular  statement  (I  wish 
I  might  know  the  exact  mental  process 
by  which  the  lady  arrives  at  it)  is  con- 
tained in  her  own  objection  to  cat  licen- 
sing ;  she  says,  "it  is  the  inevitable 
cruelty  that  would  follow  a  license  law 
for  cats."  Does  she  believe  that  cruelty, 
has  "inevitably"  followed  our  dog  licen- 
sing system?  And  would  she  vote  for  its 
repeal  on  this  ground?  I  am  able  to  see 
that  it  would  eliminate  the  vast  army 
of  unhappy  tramp  cats,  homeless  wan- 
derers and  millions  of  kittens  that  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  little  care  or 
feeding  because  there  is  no  penalty  at- 
tached, and  it  is  easier  than  to  drown 
them  at  birth  ;  but  I  feel  a  lively  curi- 
osity regarding  the  cruelty  involved,  the 
more  so  because  those  I  have  known  who 
have  advocated  a  license  system  have 
been  intelligent  humanitarians,  many  of 
them  officers'  of  rescue,  anti-eAelty  and 
other  leagues  operated  in  the  interest 
of  dumb  creatures. 

But  she  consoles  herself :  "wherever 
It  has  been  tried  it  has  been  a  failure, 
because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing it  out."  An  old  familiar  argument 
this,  a  favorite  of  the  opponents  of  state- 
wide prohibition  in  particular. 

I  am  offered  a/  long  list  "of  men  and 
women  who  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
cats  have  caught  rats  in  their  houses, 
barns  and  stores,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves invaluable."  Gently,  dear  lady! 
I  accept  this  list  in  advance  and  with- 
out suspicion.  But  don't  send  it.  I 
Should  be  obliged  to  return  an  equally 
long  list  of  men  who  have  tried  in  vain 
to  enthuse  pussy  over  their  rat  popula- 
tion. And  these  w-e  should  be  a  stale- 
mate. 

No  intelligent  man,  with  an  estab- 
lishment infested  by  rats,  would  turn  to 
a  cat  for  relief.  I  have  seen  rat  ex- 
perts at  work  in  cities  abroad,  and  I 
have  had  their  methods  in  this  coun- 
try described  by  janitors  of  ware- 
houses. I  have  also  read  of  tho  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  seaport  cities  in 
obr  country.  I  have  yet  to  note  the  c.at 
as  bearing  any  part  whatever  in  the 
work.  But  I  have  never  denied  that 
some  cats  do  Catch  some  rats! 

Any  naturalist  will  explain  patiently 
that  feral  creatures  do  not,  save  when 
driven  to  it,  seek  their  prey  among  anl- 
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mals  capable  of  putting  up  a 
battle.  Lions,  for  instance,  do  n< 
the  little  leopard.  Now  rats,  f 
(as  they  are  accustomed  to)  in  coi 
can  easily  kill  a  cat,  and  singl 
full  grown,  will  give  her  a  grand  fight 
1  have  personally  known  of  quite  a| 
number  of  cats  killed  by  rattf.  and  others 
severely  wounded.  I  have  read  and 
heard  of  very  many  such  cases,  but  can 
only  speak  authoritatively  concerning', 
those  which  I  have  seen.  There  are  «o 
many  more  efficient  ways  to  defeat  the 
wily  rat  than  by  buying  a  cat,  that  no 
one  could  possibly  be  so  fatuous  as  to  j, 
set  pussy  on  the  Job,  save  as  a  sort  of 
avocation.  A  pair  of  ferrets,  for  ex-  | 
ample,  if  domesticated  on  the  premises, 
will  drive  off  every  rodent  within  a 
short  time.  But  this  Is  merely  passing  | 
the  buck;  the  rats  move  from  my  house 
to  yours.  They  still  exist  Intact.  Tho 
plain  wire  "catch-em-alive"  trap  will  do 
a  good  deal,  in  a  ,-iouthern  store  where 
I  worked  for  some  time  we  caught  from 
four  to  nine  every  night.  Now  would 
my  gentle  critic  wish  to  state  that  she 
has  ever  known  a  cat  to  catch  as  many 
as  nine  rats,  not  in  one  night,  but  even 
in  one  week?  Yet  even  tho  trap,  taking 
scores,  failed  ultimately  to  capture  them 
as  fast  as  they  increased,  and  we  had 
to  employ  an  expert.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  say  what  he  did,  as  he  was  very 
secretive  about  his  work.  But  I  know 
that  no  cat  figured  in  it!  Nor  did  he  pipe 
to  them.    For  I  listened. 

"If.  as  the  writer  says,  the  well  fed 
cat  is  of  all  cats  the  bird  hunter,  is 
licensing  cats  going  to  help  the  birds?" 
thrusts  the  lady;  and  I  can  see  one  eye 
and  one  ear  cocked  at  the  gallery.  I 
claim  a  foul,  because  I  did  not  say 
this;  and  the  quite  different  statement  I 
did  make  clearly  referred  to  the  two 
cats  indicated. 

Now  that  our  summer  colony  has  flit- 
ted, I  have  counted  so  far  five  felines  left 
behind  to  range  the  bitter  winter  fields, 
left  by  kindly  souls,  lovers  of  cats  all, 
unanimous  In  their  opposition  to  a  cat 
license,  and  too  tender  hearted  to  kill 
the  pretty  things  before  closing  up  their 
cottages.  j.  c. 

Plymouth,  N.  H. 


The  Old  Mu>ic  Book. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  are  some  old-timers  left,  who 
by  brushing  some  cobwebs  from  their 
memories,  may  bring  to  mind  events 
or  matters  of  which  they  were  a  part, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1847.  At  that 
period  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  tho  boy 
who  pumped  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
In  an  Episcopal  church,  where  my 
father  and  my  sisters  were  singers. 
I  While  thus  employed  a  notebook  in  use 
by  the  choir  attracted  my  attention, 
not  by  any  music  contained  in  it,  but 
by  the  curious  question  printed  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  hook.  The  same  was 
a  good  sized  volume,  of  a  gray  color, 
[and  contained  what  was  known  in  those 
days  as  "set  pieces"  for  the  choir's 
special  efforts.  It  was  used  as  a  sort- 
of  prelude  to  the  church  service  and 
also  at  the  offertory.  The  book  was 
published  by  Ives  &  Co.  of  Boston,  and 
the  curious  question  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above  \vas:  "How  do  people 
learn  to  sing?  Answer— by  singing."  In 
I  these  days  some  one  might  well  deem 
such  a  question  and  answer  as  a  very 
^quaint  way  of  getting  peoplo  interested 
in  the  art  of  singing.  Imasine  it.  If  you 
I  can.  HEBER  WELLS. 

Maiden. 

M'CORMACK  AT 

John  McCormack  gave  the  first  In  - 1 
a  series  of  song  recitals  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  yesterday  after- 
noon. As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
vast  auditorium  was  filled  and  the 
Immense  stage  held  an  overflow  of 
several  hundred. 

The  wondrously  popular  tenor  pre- 
sented a  characteristic  program,  com- 
prising excerpts  from  works  by  Handel, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Arthur  Foote,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and  a 
new  composer  In  his  gifted  accompanist. 
Edwin  Schneider.  There  also  was  a 
group  of  Irish  songs,  without  which  a 
McCormack  program  would  be  woefully 
deficient 

Generous  with  Extra  Numbers. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  singer 
gave  generously  of  extra  numbers,  as 

is~hls  wont.  After  the  last  of  the  Iris 


■i,h 
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stage  and  sang  "Mother  Machree."  Thin 
repaid  that  section  for  the  monotony  o£ 
Ithe  sight  of  his  broad  back  during  the 
rest  of  the  concert.   He  also  introduced 
a  patriotic  element,  not  strictly  novel, 
but  sufficiently  stirring,  when  he  sang 
one  stanza  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban. 
1  ner,"  with  the  audience  standing,  to  bfej 
'  gin  the  feast  of  song.   Throughout  h» 
was  in  splendid  voice  and  in  fine  dra^ 
matic.  emotional  or  whimsical  mood,  as 
the  moment  demanded. 

The  afternoon  brought  out  a  violinist 
new  to  Boston  in  Andre  Polab.  who  gava 
pieces  by  Redfield,  Saint-Saens,  Hubay. 
Schumann  and  Dvorak-Kreisler.  Of 
dapper  appearance  and  fervid  style,  Mr. 
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t'o'laYyet  evinced  a  satisfying  technique  j  « 
and  an  aptitude  either  for  florid I 
ing  or  for  sustained  beauty  of  ton.  a»a 

mack    for    bringing    once    again    Mr.  | 
"fhneider  as  accompanist.    Here  is  a  . 
rianist  of  remarkable  powers,  at  once  Kf 
« vmnathetlc  and  individual,   never  in-  g 

,hlm  to  acknowledge.  

PASSING  SHOW 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  the  Winter  Garden 
Annual  Review,  "The  Passing  Show  of 
1917,"  In  two  acts  and  21  scenes;  dia- 
logue and  lyrics  by  Harold  Atterldge, 
*nusic  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and  Otto 
K.  Foster,  produced  by  J.  J.  Shubert. 
Samuel  Lehman,  musical  director.  Pro- 
April  26,  1917. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  enjoy  In  this 


show.     While  the  lines  given  to  the 
comedians  by   Mr.   Atteridge   are  not 
blindingly  brilliant  in  themselves,  there| 
are  many  comedians,  and  some  of  them; 
are  very  furmy.    There  are  girls  galore,' 
young,  fresh,  pretty,  and  not  brazen  In 
I  the  display  of  their  figures.    Indeed,  lt| 
might  be  said  that  the  less  they  are 
dressed,  the  more  modest  they  are  lnl 
1  their  unconsciousness.     On  the  stage| 
or  on  the  runway  they  have  the  aplomb, 
^0f  an  undraped  statue.    The  costunies| 
show    untiring    invention;    many  are] 
tasteful;  some  are  grotesque,  as  those| 
worn   by   the  Love  Letter  girls,-  who 
formed  the  chorus  for  Miss  Rosle  Quinn.j 
There  were  effective  scenes,  us  that  of 
New    York    seen    from    an  airplane; 
ine  Harem,  which  was  gorgeous  in  stage 
setting  and  in  grouping;  the  remarkable] 
representation  of  the   Yale  Bowl;  al-1 
though  the  business  outside  did  u,ot  in- 
cite a  thrill;  the  Japanese  scene;  the 
dining  car,  and  the  fountain.  Fortunate-! 
ly  there  were  only  a  few  burlesques  of' 
plays.     As   plays   burlesqued   in  these 
shows  seldom  come  to  Boston  until  a 
j  year  after  the  burlesque,  the  humor  is 
J  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority  of 
j  the  audience.    The  dialogue  at  the  be- 
i  ginning  of  "The  Willow  Tree,"  with  the 
j  stupid  jokes  about  Buddha,  is  in  ex- 
{ tremely  bad  taste.    It  is  offensive.  A 
1  religion  that  is  revered  by  millions  of 
worshippers  is  not  a  subject  for  vapid 
jesting. 

The  funniest  portions  of  the  show 
came  straight  from  vaudeville.  "Chic" 
Sale  In  "The  Rural  Sunday  School  Bene- 
fit" was  irresistibly  amusing  as  ever. 
The  announcements  of  the  pastor,  his 
sermon  on  ambition  as  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  -Old  Mother  Hubbard,  his 
facial  expression,  were  even  more 
amusing  than  the  different  characters  he 
portrayed  at  the  Sunday  school  exhibi- 
tion. Then  there  was  Mr.  Dooley.  an- 
gularly agile,  and  surprising  in  speech 
and  tumbling.  There  were  our  old 
friends,  De  Wolf  Hopper  and  Jefferson 
De  Angelis,  but  Mr.  Atteridge  and  the 
since  manager  had  not  been  kind  to 
them.  Mr.  Hopper  had  a  few  delight- 
ful turns  of  speech.  He  recited  "Casey 
at  the  Bat"  to  the  delight  of  the  great 
audience  listening  as  if  the  recitation 
were  given  for  the  first  time.    He  did 

not,  however,  recite  Marc  Antony's 
speech  in  the  forum.  William '  Phil- 
bvlck  as  Sam,  the  waiter,  In  the  dining 

fear,  was  as  unctuous  as  Unsworth, 
Nelse  Seymour  or  Johnny  •Wild,  in  the 
good  old  days  of  negro  minstrelsy.  It 
should  bo  stated  as  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  slap-stick  business  of  the 
three  painters  In  the  drug  store,,  old- 
fashioned  clowning,  provoked  hysterical 
laughter.    George  Schiller  was  seen  In 

'many  scenes,  best  of  all  as  the  stage 
director. 

There   were   many   songs   with  and 
without  a  chorus,  but  there  were  very 
few  that  had  a  haunting  melody.  The 
songs  were  sung  without  undue  pre- 
tension to  vocal  art  by  Irene  Franklin, 
P.osle  Qulnn.  Vvette  Rage.   Nell  Car- 
■rington,  Emily  Miles  and  several  men. 
'  There  was  music  to  Mr.  Hopper's  touch- 
ing apostrophe  to  the  trusty  but  tired 
'.sandwich  that  had  accompanied  Sunday 
jbeer  for  many  years.    Miss  Franklin 
'-'was  Individual  again  with  her  peculiar- 
ly Individual  voice.  .  Miss  Qulnn  sang 
-Igirlish  songs  girlishly.    When  the  num- 
»'ber  of  scenes,  many  of  them  elaborately 
set,  are  taken  IntT  consideration,  there 
liwas  a  surprising  speed  in  the  perfor- 
Mnancc.    The  one  wait  was  short.  Yet 
'the  show  could  easily  be  cut  without 
'  loss  so  that  the  final  curtain  would  fall 
Why  10:45  ^'clock. 

I   The  "Passing  Show  of  1917"  should, 
and  undoubtedly  will,  pack  the  Shu- 
crt  Theatre  during  the  engagement. 


"it  this  Parson  Adam..  It  will  bo  r£^b«eA~| 

tnew  nil  about  the  Pillar*  of  H*""l?V,b"l 
had  never  heard  of  the  Levant.  I^mb  fo,,nd 
himself  in  n  very  similar  situation  when  a 
fellow-passenger  on  a  coach  asked  him  wbJK 
he  thought  might  be  the  value  of  the  aJwjW 
In  rshennnide  "If  "  said  L,amb.  pensively  (It 
s  Mr.  Pobson  who  tells  the  story) i  "the '  man 
had  a.ked  »ie  wliat  son*  the  Sirens  »>>«.« 
i,v  wh«l  name  Achilles  went  when  he  hid  turn- 
%t  £™£™om?n.  I  might  have  ha.arde, l  a 
solution."  lust  as  some  men  cal  the maew< « 
matter  of  fact.  Lamb  called  hlmse If  a 
of  Dctlon"  man,  because  Action  was  W  Dim 
much  more  real  than  >"stort,o*  n  la«e  extent 
terpretatlon  of  lite  was  to ^n  laree  extent 
based  on  what  he  gathered  from  books. 

An  Humble  Disclaimer 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•  To  Mme.  D-Orval's  letter  today  I  have 
only  to  say  I  never  thought  and  never 
said    her    people   were  "a   nation  of 
thieves-"  very  far  from  it  as  madam* 
in  calmer  moments  will  observe  And 
I  venture  this  note:    Madame  s  trunk- 
wardrobe  or  Saratoga-lying  locked  and 
strapped,  would  in  my  humble  opinion. 
I  have  been  perfectly  safe  In  a  German 
railway  station.   I  think  Madame  knows 
this  as  well  as  I.    It  would  have  been 
I  safer  in  a  French  or  English  railway 
I  station  than  it  would  be  In  one  of  our 
!  own.    One  must  discriminate.   Must  not 
i  one  also  avoid  too  sweeping  statements? 
Without  wishing  to  be  contrary  or  per- 
verse, may  I  not  hope  still,  notwith- 
standing Madame's  indignation,  to  be 
,  permitted  to  call  myself  an  intense  ad- 
mirer—possibly not   so   Intense  as  is 
Madame-of  chivalrous  France  and  all 
the  thousand  grand  and  noble  deeds 
with  which   her  name  stands  forever 
;  glorified?       WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 
I    Brookline,  Oct.  9. 

"Noduat." 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
If  you  do  not  think  it  would  overtax 
!  Mr  Herkimer  Johnson  after  his  illness, 
would  vou  ask  him  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion: What  do  the  letters  NODUST 
mean  on  boxes  of  stove  blacking?  Did 
thev  ever  have  any  meaning?  Would  it 
not"  be  a  conservation  of  paper  and  Ink 
If  the  custom  of  printing  these  six  let- 
ters on  the  labels  were  to  be  abolished? 

KITCHEN  MECHANIC. 


"Robins"  and  Oxen. 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

No  longer  ago  than  1878  I  was  told  by 
a  schoolmate,  who  wore  no  underwear, 
that  the  reason  city  folks  are  so  sickly 
Is  because  they  wear  "robins"  and  slch 
like.  This  was  at  a  Massachusetts 
grammar  school  before  the  fuerwjuestlon 
was  acute. 

I  have  waited  as  patiently  as  possible 
for  some  one  with  a  better  memory  than 
mine  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  some 
parts  of  New  England  oxen  were  shod 
on  four  feet;  in  others,  two  only  (which 
two  my  memory  is  hazy  about).  As  re- 
cently as  1890  "brltching"  was  used  on 
oxen  In  western  Connecticut.  Was  not 
the  command '"Whoa  hlsh"  equivalent 
to  "Column  lift"  with  the  driver  as  a 
pivot?  I  have  heard  "Whoa-hish-ha- 
broadover"  shouted  In  derision  as  an 
Intimation  that  the  driver  was  "rat- 
tled." ITINERANT. 

Biddeford,  Me. 


"The  Labour'd  Ox." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Local  customs  may  differ"  was,  on 
Oct.  8,  properly  called  to  attention  of 
correspondents,  but  the  chief  reason  for 
such    differences    was    not  mentioned, 
!  viz.,  that  the  early  immir"-  .nts  to  New 

1  England  came  from  dlff.  .-nt  parts  of 
!  the  British    Isles,    and  lght  their 

peculiar  local  customs,  Including  ox 
commands.  These  have  often  survived 
•  here  when  they  have  become  obsolete  In 
the  old  country;  thus  a  London  corre- 
spondent (Interested  In  such  matters, 
land  to  whom  the  letters  in  this  column 
had  been  sent)  commented:  "It  seems 
strange  to  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  In 
order  to  hear  'Whoa-hlsh'  and  'Her- 
Duke.'  You  seem  to  preserve  •  *  « 
much  of  what  we  have  lost";  and,  again: 
"Curiously,  the  war  does  not  seem  to 
have  called  forth  ox  labour  so  far,  even 
In  Sussex,  where  the  custom  held  so 
long."  It  Is  disregarding  what  were  the 
local  customs  at  the  time  of  emigration 
that  led  to  the  Interminable  discussions 
as  to  why  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
latest  recrudescence  of  which  led  to  an 
elaborate  but  erroneous  opinion  that  our 
rule  of  the  road  arose  from  ox  driving. 
Those  interested  in  ox  labor  can  well 
examine  the  section  thereon  (headed  as 
is  this  note)  In  "Byways  in  British 
Archaeology"  (by  Walter  Johnson,  1912), 
which  is  In  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Boston,  Oct.  11.  C.  E.  AAB. 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

The  Greater  Morgan  Dancers  In  an  j 
historical   Roman  ballet  In  three  epl- , 
Jsodes  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  bill 
Bat  B.   F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week. 
:  Last  evening  there  was  a  highly  pleased 
audience  that  filled  the  theatre. 

The  piece  is  easily  one  of  the  most 
pretentious  acts  of  the  kind  ever  seen] 
4  at  this  theatre,  and,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  one  number,  the. entire  pro- 
'  gram  is  new.    Miss  Morgan  has  pro- 
vided an  ensemble  that  is  conspicuous 
for  its  high  spirits    and  youthfulness. 

2  and  there  is  an  enchanting  lleetness  and 
rhythm  to  the  whole  performance.  The 
„„t  io  intf ro^ttner  too.  in  the  interpreta- 


cases  in  the  ensemble  TSat  fall  short 
of  the  mark  and  here  and  there  Is  a 
case  that  is  lacking  in  technical  profi- 
fiency  that  will  only  be  corrected  by 
maturity. 

One  of  the.  most  Interesting  features 
Of  this  week's  bill  from  the  viewpoint 
$t  the  true  lover  of  vaudeville  is  the 
appearance  of  Fox  and  Ward,  black- 
face comedians,  who  are  now  celebrat- 
ing 50  years  of  happy  co-partnership  on 
the  vaudeville  and  minstrel  stage.  What 
pleasant  memories  are  conjured  up  at 
the  sight  of  this  pair!  Where  are  their 
associates  on  the  bills  of  yesteryear? 
Billy  Courtright,  J.  W.  McAndrews, 
Sheridan  and  Flynn,  Ward  and  Curran. 
Many,  no  doubt,  have  passed  on.  And 
what  pleasure  their  act  afforded.  There 
was  the  finesse  of  the  comedians  that 
is  now  only  a  pleasant  memory.  What 
a  pathetic  touch,  with  Its  delicate  tricks 
of  harmony  and  his  truancy  to  honest 
disregard  for  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
poser, was  Mr.  Ward's  singing  of  old 
Uncle  Ned!  And  then  there  was  the 
,  Interesting  dance  that  aroused  the  en- 1 
t  thusiasms  of  two  generations  of  theatre- 
'  goers. 

■    Other  acts  on  the  bill  were  Welllng- 
1  ton  Cross,  In  a  delightful  singing  act;  r 
James  Watts,  in  an  uproarious  travesty; 
Juliette  Dika,  in  songs;  Will  M.  Cressy 
and  Blanche  Dayne,  In  one  of  the  best  I 
sketches  In  Mr.  Cressy's  extensive  reper-  | 
tory;  Arnold  and  Taylor,  in  a  neat  com- 
edy sketch;  Emily  Frances  Hopper  and 
Herbert    Marbury,    in    a   singing  and 
dancing  act,  and  the  third  picture  epi- 
sode of  the  "Retreat  of  the  Germans 
at  the  Battle  of  Arras."  _____ 

c><^-  n  <  c/n  I 

Old  wood  to  burn! 

Ay.  bring  the  hill  side  beech,    1 1 

From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech, 

And  ravens  croak;  . 
Tha  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet, 
Bring  too  a  clump  of  fragrant  peat. 
Dug  'neath  the  fern; 
The  knotted  oak, 
A  laggot  too,  perhap, 
Whose  bright  flame,  dancing.  winKing, 
.Shall  light  us  at  our  drinkng; 

While  the  oozing  sap  _ 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 
Yes,  yes.   But  it  is  not  easy  in  Brook- 
line  to  obtain  fire  wood.    One  prom- I 
inent  citizen  is  shivering  on  account  of 
the  inexorable  refusal  of  the  dealers, 
another,    ordering    a    half    cord,  was 
grudginglv   allowed   half   that.     So  in 
Brookline  there  is  hard  thinking  without 
sweet  music,  and  what  drinking  there  is 
takes  place  Jiear  a  cool  radiator. 

By  the  way,  was  Robert  Hinckley 
Messinger,  who,  born  in  Boston  about 
1807,  wrote  the  familiar  verses,  "Give 
me  the  Old,"  a  man  of  only  one  poem? 
Was  he  in  this  respect  like  Guy  Hum- 
phrey McMaster  of  Bath,  N-  Y..  who  is 
known  to  the  world  by  his  "Carmen 
Bellicosum"? 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals 

Yielding  not 
While  tho  Grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot. 

Husking  in  Vermont. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

Since  Vermont  is  considered  the  state 
wherein  husking  bees  are  most  cher- 
ished, I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  some 
tribute  or  recital  from  that  state,  and 
my  pride  in  my  native  state  has  been 
somewhat  chagrined  at  it  being  left  to 
me  to  bring  tidings  from  the  Green 
mountains. 

There  indeed,  our  country  festivals, 
from  '"sugaring  off"  our  "kitchen 
wanes"  and  husking  bees-all  are  cher- 
ished in  memory.  As  it  happened  in 
those  favored  years  before  I  got  my 
freedom  suit,  I  was  often  away  from 
home  on  an  uncle's  farm  some  miles 
distant,  and  it  was  not  always  that  1 1 
could  borrow  the  old  white  mare  to 
cross  the  mountains.  But.  at  my  age 
I  can  be  frank  and  recite  a  personal 
incident  which  I  have  always  cherished. 

Once  in  late  September,  I  received  a 
note  on  a  dainty  pink  sheet-gilt-edged, 
written  in  the  hand  which  the  home 
writing  master  prescribed,  telling  me  of 
a  husking  bee  on  the  succeeding  day  | 
land  timidly  'hoping  that  I  wpuidjw 
I  there  In  a  postscript  (always  the  most 
important  part  of  a  letter)  appeared 
these  words?  "If  you  do  not  get  here 
in  time  to  find  a  red  ear,  look  under  my 

iaThat  husking  bee  I  would  attend  If  I 
"  had  to  walk  across  the  mountains  As 
anticipated,  I  was  late     But  I  knew 
the  particular  apron  and  sought  it.  ± 
was  greeted  with  that  coy  affectation  I 
of  indifference  which  promised  well,  and  1 
cautiously,    not   to   be    seen,    1  found 
under  that  apron-the  red  ear.  iluldah 
was  as  surprised  as  I  (and  no  more), 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed.  1 
venture  to  say.  with  as  much,  if  not 
more,  gusto  than  any  of  the  evening.  I 
had  time  to  whisper:  "What  would  have 
become  of  the  red  ear  if  I  hadn't  come? 
and  quietly  came  the  reply  :^I  should  I 
have  kept  it  until  you  came  next  week 
Well— I  came  next  week,  but  1  didn  t 
need  the  red  ear-then  or  ever  since. 

Huldah,  now  at  my  elbow,  remembers 
the  red  ear,  only  stipulating  because 
she  has  daughters  at  the  husking  be*s 
of  the  present,  that  I  mustn't  give  the 
name  of  the  village.  , 
Your  readers  must  not  offer  me  tool 
much  sympathy  at  my  only  occaa.onall 
attendance  at  husking  bees    for  tl 
were  other  occasions,  and  where 
,  a  will   a  red  ear  is  not  necessary 
<     GREEN  MT.  LIBERTY  FARM 

P  g_Far  be  it  from  me  to  boast 
except  in  gratitude,  but  it  may  be  worth 
recalling  that— aa  sometimes  happens  in 
Vermont-I  was  one  of  twin  brothers 
who  closely  resembled  each  other  As 


my  bro€  

as  being  somewhat  more  tim._ 
I  often  achieved,  not  only  my  own  stiare,  I 

but,  by  their  favor,  some  of  Vis  as  weH.  |< 

"Battle  of  the  Baltic." 

A«  the  World  Wags: 

Did  not  somebody  ask  the  other  dayil 

I  for  a  setting,  as  a  song,  of  "The  Battle 

of  the  Baltic"?  Perhaps  what  is  wanted 
I  is  that  by  Francis  Boott,  circa  1870.  It 
was  very  popular.   THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Boston. 


English  War  Notes. 
Only  two  things  have  not  gone  up  in  ! 
price  in  London — grapenuts  and  dress! 

cravats. 

A  new  society  In  England,  the  Ivory  ■ 
Cross,  is  caring  for  the  teeth  of  the! 
Army,  Navy  and  the  needy.  The  War! 
office  provides  artificial  teeth  only  for  9 
the  home  army.  Are  the  complete  sets, 
upper  and  lower,  of  ivory?  On  CapeK 
6od  a  neat  porcelain  set  is  a  favorite  I J 
wedding  present  to  the  bride. 

RAYMOND  WILSON  GIVES 
HIS  FIRSTRECITAL  HERE 

Playing    as   a    Whole    Is    Honest,  ( 
Literal  and  Academic. 

Ravmond  Wilson  gave  his  first  piano, 
recital  in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Steinert  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Schubert-Godowsky,  minuet, 
Rameau  Godowsky,  Tambourine;  Dan- 
drteu-Godowsky,  Capriccio;  Chopto. 
sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  ->5,  Scnu- 
maun  Scenes  from  Childhood;  Debussy,  j 
Reflets  dans  l'eau.  Soiree  dans  Grenade. 
Jardins  sous  la  Piuie,;  Liszt.  Two 
etudes,  Ricordonza  and  Mazeppa. 

There  are  pianists  fiery  and  anaemic, 
gorgeous  colorists  or  drawers  in  black 
and  white,  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  among 
them.  Yesterday  ho  played  familiar 
notes  with  no  particular  significance, 
without  originality  or  the  divine  fire  of 
interpretative  inspiration  that  makes  a 
mediocre  technic  more  easily  excusable. 
Mr  Wilson's  tone  is  not  remarkable. 
When  he  wished  to  be  emotional  he 
was  inclined  to  be  noisy.  As  a  whole 
his  playing  was  honest,  literal,  academic. 


2. 


I 


asionall.  •  I 
:•  there  I' V 

ry^'3^ 
HER. 


Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin-eater. 
Had  ft  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 
He  put  her  in  a  pumpkin  shell. 
And  then  he  kept  her  very  well. 

A  Pumpkin  Luncheon. 
Yet  on  Sept.  20,  Englishmen,  heedless 
of  Peter's  fate— we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  nursery  rhyme  Is  purely  Ameri- 
can—ate a  luncheon  at  a  London  res- 
taurant where  a  pumpkin,  originally 
weighing  55  pounds,  figured  gloriously  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  There  was  pumpkin 
soup,  pumpkin  omelette,  boiled  fowl  and 
mashed  pumpkin,  fried  pumpkins  and 
tomato  sauce,  stewed  plums  and  pump- 
kin with  rice.  The  luncheon  was  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  value  of 
the  pumpkin  as  an  article  of  food.  No 
flour  was  used  in  the  composition  of  all 
these  dishes,  and  very  little  sugar. 

Pumpkin  soup — Yes,     Indeed;  we 
learned  in  Paris,  as  a  student,  to  clamor 
for  it.    There  is  a  good  recipe  in  "Le 
Parfait  Cuisinier,  ou  le   Brevlaire  des 
Gourmands,"     by    A.    T.  Raimbault, 
'  "Homme    de    Bouche"    (not  "Boche") 
8  Paris,     1822.      Note    the  frontispiece 
showing   a  middle-aged   woman  in  an 
Jexcgedingly    low    necked    dress,  at  a 
table  bountifully  spread;  her  right  hand 
'  is  conveying  food  to  her  thick  lipped 
mouth;  her  left  grasps  a  wine  cup.  Be- 
hind her  a  man  in  clerical  costume  looks 
on  wistfully,  with  two  fingers  close  to 
his   mouth.     M.   Raimbault  says  that 
■pumpkins  are  Used  only  for  soup  in 
H  France. 

The  English  apparently  have  not  ap- 
preciated the  pumpkin  or  pompion.  Re- 
:  member  Carlyle's  sneers  at  the  Negro 
31  with  his  pumpkin.  Yet  old  Thomas  Tus- 
ser  in  his  list  of  herbs  and  roots  to  boll 
.';  or  to  butter  speaks  of  pompions  to  be 
planted  in  May.    William  Mayor,  anno- 
tating Tusser  in  IS  12,  wrote  that  the 
v  herbs  and  roots  mentioned  "are  none 
.*-;  of  them  obsolete  in  their  application." 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  pumpkin 
(?•  pie  was  served  at  the  London  luncheo 
Wt  One  Palmer  journeying  in  the  Unit 
'.States  a  hundred  years  ago  remark 
I '  that  two  dishes  were  peculiar  to  New 
England,  toast  dipped  in  cream 
pumpkin  pie.   Ah.  bow  long  it  is  since 
'  ,  we  have  oaten  cream  toast  worthy  the 
name!  There  was  no  separator  when 
we  were  young;  the  cream  did  not  have 
the  taste  that  comes  from  the  machine; 
strong-stomached,    we    poured  black 
New  Orleans  molasses,  on  the  mess,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  rich  coloring.  ( 
Here  is  a  recipe-    for    pumpkin  pie 
t..i-«.„    f.-rm,    "The   Cook   Not  Mad,  or 


otic  pint  of  strained  pumpion  (ale),  six 
c?gs,  add  ginger  and  sweeten  to  your 
taste.  N.  B.-Wu  have  seen  excellent 
pumpion  pie  made  by  nicely  paring  the 
pumpion  before  stowing,  mid  .straining 
It  through  a  colander  In  lieu  of  a  sieve." 
\\  ,  doubt  whether  the  English  would 
opi  eotate  the  pie.  Am  late  as  1S9J  the 
I  Mil  v  News  made  this  astonishing 
statement:  "A  very  favorite  dish,  espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  classes-  of 
America.  Is  pumpkin  pie— pronounced 
'punkin.'  "     O   invincible  Insular  igno- 

'  Where  did  Capt.  Grose,  the  author  of 
"A,  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue."  obtain  this  curious  informa- 
tion? We  quote  from  the  edition  of 
1788.  "Pompkin.  A  man  or  woman  of 
Boston  in  America:  from  tho  number 
of  pompktns  raided  and  eaten  by  the 
people  of  that  country.  Pompklnshire; 
Boston  and  Us  dependencies."  In  the 
edition  of  1785— "Pompkins  Hive"  stood 
for  "Pompkinshlre." 

Again  we  seek  information.  What  did 
•0e  Vere  have  in  mind  whe'n  ho  wrote 
ii,  h«  "Arl»erlcanlsms":  "Bostonians  are 
said  to  have  derived,  from  their  attach- 
ment to  this  vegetable,  and  the  esteem 
In  which  it  is  universally  held  among 
them,  the  phrase  'some  pumpkins,"  ex- 
press ivi  of  high  appreciation.  ...  It 
Is  stated,  however,  by  one  high  in  au- 
thority among  New  Englanders,  that 
this  explanation  of  the  term  is  not  th* 
true  one,  .although  the  latter  cannot 
well  be  stated,  because  it  would  offend 
cars  polite." 

Prom  pumpkin  we  have  the  words 
punipklnlsh,  pumpklnism,  pumpkinlty, 
pumpkinilication.  and  the  verbs  pump- 
kinifv  and  pumpkinize,  "a  term  for  ex- 
travagant or  absurdly  uncritical  glori- 
fication." Was  there  ever  more  pump- 
klnlzlng  in  literature,  art  and  music 
than  In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1917? 


to  Boston.  Those  by  Hel.se  voiced  two 
moods   of  Dyveke  or  Coluinbellc,  the 

favorlto  of  Christian  II.,  King  of  Den- 
mark. Born  about  1490.  Dyveke  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Dutchman  who  kept 
an  inn  at  Bergen.  King  Christian  saw 
her,  found  her  fair  find  took  her  to 
Denmark  with  her  mother.  He  remained 
faithful  even  after  his  marriage  to  Isa- 
belle,  daughter  of  Charles  Quint.  The 
beauty's  sudden  death  In  1517  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  beheading  of  Torben-Oxe,  i 
who  was  accused  of  having  loved,- then' 
poisoned  her.  llelse  is  more  fortunate  | 
in  his  picturing  of  her  dreams  of  great- 
ness' as  a  simple  country  girl  than  In 
his  version  of  her  despair  as  a.  world- 
weary  courtesan.  Mrs.  Souther's  "titty 
Field,"  dedicated  "to  the  brave  soldiers  of 
France,"  effective,  well  written,  a  song 
of  infinite  possibilities,  lost  in  slgnlfl- 
cance  by  reason  of  Mme.  Holesco's  dtc- 
tion,  which,  fair  In  French,  was  sloven- 
ly in  English. 

Aline.  Holesco  was  at  her  best  In 
songs  of  a  simple,  straightforward  na- 
ture, as  Bourgault-Ducoudray's  "L'An- 
gelus."  Backer  -  Grondahl's  "Eventide," 
her  own  "KUit,"  which  will  no  doubt 
have  a  future  as  a  cunning  trap  for  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Epstein,  as  ever,  velvet- 
pawed,  played  delightful  accompani- 
ments. 


yf/y 


Another  Alphabet  Sentence. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  bubble  catches  delicate  effervescence, 
flying  gaily  higher,  its  joyous  kaleido- 
scope like  many  nameless  opalescent 
pearls—quietly  resting,  serenely  trem- 
bling, until  vanishing  with  xylophone 
yearnings  Zeusward.  E.  W.  W. 

Beverly. 

But  what  arc  the  yearnings  of  a  xylo- 
phone? And  can  even  a  bubble  tremble 
serenely? — Ed. 

All  up  for  Mr.  Davis. 

fl  We  have  received  from  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  a  circular  headed  '.'Facts  Worthy 
Your  Consideration."  It  is  worth  re- 
printing. 

"America  has  no  wholly  original  ac-  , 
cepted  national  air.    We,  have  bnly  ad- 
depted  (sic)  verses  to  the  melodies  of 
England,   France,  Germany,  etc.  'The 
New  America'  is  wholly  original  with 
American  citizens.   The  Verse  and  Mel- 
ode  by  William  E.  Davis,  corrected  and 
arranged  by  Prof.  Henry  Bossert.    Wll- ; 
liam  E.  Davis  was  born  In  Salem,  Mass.., 
Oct    "4    1864,  descending  directly  from! 
<;..,,    Putnam  thru  (sic)  the  parents  of 
both  father  and  mother.    Nephew  of  the 
late  Rev.  P.  B.  Davis  of  Boston.  See 
records.    Whv  not  help  a  New  England 
Bov    and  add  another  laural  (sic)  to 
N.  xv  Knglaud's  patriotic  crown.    If  you 
will  read  over'  the  verse  and  hear  the 
■  melody  played  you  will  find  that  they 
1  possess  the  three  great  essentials  for 
'Line  purpose  written.     Concise  poetry, 
I  powerful  and  singable  music  of  easy 

MME.  HOLESCO 

Mme.  Mona  Holesco,  soprano,  gave  a 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon. Richard  Epstein  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Meyerbeer,  aria,  "Nobles  Seigneurs." 
from  "Les  Huguenots"  ;  Gretchaninow,  "II 
S'est  Tu,  le  Charmant  Rossignol,"  "Mon 
Pays,"  "Triste  est  le  Steppe"  :  Debussy, 
"Mandoline" ;  Bourgault  -  Duooudray, 
"L'Angelus"  ;  D'Ozanne,  Chanson  Pro- 
vencale  :  Grief.  "Forste  Mode."  "Jonsoks- 
nat  ;  Heise,  "Dyveke's  Dreams,''  "Dyve- 
ke s  Despair"  ;  Dell  'Acqua,  "'Vnllanelle"  ; 
Souther,  "There's  a  Lily  Field" ;  La 
Forge,  "Longing";  Backer  -  Grondahl, 
"Eventide"  ;  Holesco,  "Flirt,"  "Stumbling 
Youth"  ;  D'Albert,  "Maiden  and  Butter- 
fly." 

Mme.  Holesco  sang  here  not  long  ago 
at  a  choral  concert  in  Symphony  Hall. 
She  gave  her  first  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  Danish  soprano  has  a  light 
voice.  Her  range  is  good,  if  not  remark- 
able. This  voice  is  hampered  irt  the  full 
display  of  its  possibilities  by  an  uncer- 
tain technic,  and  a  rigidity  which  in 
dramatic  outbursts  becomes  mere  straln- 

ng  for  effect.  The  color  of  her  voice  is 
Ipalc  rather  than  opulent,  nor  has  she 
las  yet  the  ability  given  to  experienced 
Singers  of  suggesting  warmer  tints. 
'  The  singer  is  undoubtedly  emotional. 
).-ct  in  such  songs  as  Gretchanlnow's 
''Triste  est  le  steppe,"  In  his  dramatic 
I'Mon  PaysV  and  in  Grieg's  "First  Meet- 
ing" her  limited  vocal  resources  failed 
■So  match  her  sincerity.    There  was  lit- 

Je  subtlety  or  imagination  displayed  in 
"Debussy's  "Mandoline."    The  aria  from 
■es  Huguenots"  and  Dell  'Acquas  florid 
\llanelle  were  sung  intelligently,  but 
\lout  ••■■■""«"'•»  imiiii^^^Miii'ii 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  quoting 
tho  advice  given  to  a  rising  politician, 
"choose  a  special  collar  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  career,"  says  the  ad- 
viser might  have  added,  "select  a 
special  hat."  The  writer  recalls  famous1 
hats  of  famous  men.  Tennyson's,  fine 
and  ample,  a  poet's  hat;  Gladstone's— 
but  Gladstone's  collar  was  also  Individ- 
ual, as  was  that  of  "Sibthorp  as  carica- 
tured years  ago  in  Punch;  Henry  Wr- 
ing's, Keir  Hardie's  cap;  Lord  Salis- 
bury's, brushed  the  wrong  way.  Today 
there  are  Individual  hats  in  London;  Sir 
Squire  Bancroft's,  Mr.  Churchill's, 
"Lord  Courtney's  ancient  style,  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury's  splendid  silk  hat. 

Some  one  in  the  Portland  Press  de- 
clared that  if  an  Englishman's  house 
was  his  castle,  an  Englishman's  hat  was 
his  crown.  The  parody  of  "Atalanta  in 
Calydon"  was  written  apropos  of  Swin- 
burne heavy  with  wine,  dancing  with 
fiendish  glee  on  the  hats  of  fellow  club- 
j  men.  George  Augustus  Sala  In  his 
I  entertaining  "The  Hats  "of  Humanity," 
written  for  a  Manchester  hatter,  wished 
that  the  Tower  of  London  or  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  possessed  a  collec- 
tion chronologically  arranged  of  hata 
worn  by  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  their  hats  ye  shall  know  them. 

What  are  the  famous  American  hats? 
Daniel  Webster's  sfurely.  The  late  Mr. 
Hadlock.  the  lawyer,  who  prided  him- 1 
self  on  his  resemblance  to  the  godlike 
Daniel,  wore  a  Websterian  silker. 
Senator  Evarts  was  known  by  his 
"shocking  bad  hat."  He  gloried  in  it. 
There  was  the  hat  of  Buffalo  Bill,  worn 
professionally  and  in  private.  Walt 
Whitman's  hat  had  significance  as  far 
back  as  1855,  when  he  wrote:  "I  pass 
death  with  the  dying,  and  birth  with 
the  new-washed  babe  and  am  not 
contain'd  between  my  hat  an/l  hoots;" 
and  again: 

Whimpering  and  truckling  fold  -with 
powders  for  invalids — conformity  goes  to 
the  fourth  remov'd; 

I  wear  my  hat  as  I  please,  indoors  or 
out. 


departed. 
Boston. 
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Bayonets  and  Films. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  the  authorities  In  Washing- 
ton propose  to  adopt  the  method  of  In- 
struction that  I  suggested  in  my  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  a  few  weeks  ago 
as  published  in  tho  World  Wags  column. 
.They  are  to  put  on  the  "movie"  screen 
the  movements  of  the  bayonet  drill  and 
the  movements  used  In  boxing.  A  word 
of  caution  and  of  explanation:  In  my 
former  article  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  parties  mentioned  as  being 
called  to  act  as  instructors  were  in- 
c6mpctent.  The  reason  why:  All  the 
parties  named,  with  one  exception,  are 
men  of  the  new  school  of  boxing.  This 
is-  not  what  the  government  desires. 
What  the  new  method  is,  everybody 
knows.  The  old  method,  in  other  word/;, 
the  English  Prize  Ring  rules,  are  known 
to  but  few.  I  think  I  am  correct  when 
I  state  it  is  the  object  desired  to  teach  . 
the  soldier  how  to  defend  himself.  The 
old  style  of  boxing  was  called,  and  cor-  I 
reotly  so,  the  manly  art  of  self-defence. 
The  present  rules  of  boxing  prohibit 
clinches,  wrestling  and  many  moves  | 
that  were  taught  in  the  old  ru  es,  and 
restrict  that  which  to  the  soldier  In 
combat  is  most  needed.  Put  the  les- 
sons on  the  "movies"  screen  by  all  ( 
means;  but  put  theme  there  correctly. 
To  pose  two  boxers  In  a  modern  set-to 
would  be  far  from  instructive  in  the 
time  needed.  Also,  pose  the  act  In  open 
order,  that  the  attack  and  defence  may  ; 
be  clearly  seen  and  understood.  And 
give  those  pictures  to  the  public  at 
large;  they  will  be  information  to  all  , 
andsa  stimulant  ^enthus^sm^^he  j 

Boston.  „_    ,  . 

In  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  Book  of 
the  Sword,"  completed  in  1881  and  pub- 
lished in  1884,  Is  this  note:  "I  can  see 
no  improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned 
triangular  bayonet,  which  amongst  us , 
has  been  superseded  by  the  short  En- 
field Sword-bayonet.  To  the  latter  I 
should  prefer  even  the  bowie-knife 
bayonet,  of  which  the  Washington' Ar- 
senal was  once  full,  and  which  has  been 
used  even  lately  In  the  United  States. 
None  but  practical  soldiers  realize  the 
fact  that  the  bayonet  is  meant  to  be  a 
bayonet,  not  a  sword,  nor  a  ^dagger; 
nor  a  chopper,  nor  a  saw.  lhe 
Psvchology  of  the  Bayonet  is  the  title  i 
of  Lt  L.  H.  Drennan's  article  pub- , 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  United  | 
States  Infantry  Association  of  Septem- 
ber 1914.  In  it  the  Lieutenant  urged 
bayonet  training  for  our  troops,  saying 
that  the  dread  of  cold  steel  bred  in 
Americans  must  be  overcome.-Ed. 


Belated  Appreciation. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

Kindness  of  heart  and  consideration 
for  others  are  too  uncommon  traits  to 
permit  any  Instance  to  remain  unre- 
corded. A  phenomenon  of  this  sort  ar- 
rived the  other  day  at  the  counter  of  a 
bookseller,  the  immediate  purpose  be- 
ing the  acquisition  of  certain  plays  of 
the  sort  approved  by  the  Drama  League 
and\Workshop  47.  It  was  explained  to 
the  embodiment  of  these  high  qualities, 
a  lady,  that  was  a  matter  of  regret 
with  the  bookseller  that  plays  mani- 
festing a  high  literary  quality  still  rep- 
resented only  a  small  minority  of  the 
total  of  printed  drama,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  uplifters  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  that  as  a  joint  matter  of 
conscience  and  convenience  an  effort 
had  been  made  by  the  particular  pub- 
lisher with  whom  she  was  then  in  de- 
bate to  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  by  the  employment  of  a  special 
cover  on  plays  that  had  any  claim  to 
literary  kudos,  which  plays  the  publish- 
er in  a  moment  of,  forgetf ulness  of  the 
proprieties  had  described  as  "high-brow 

P  By8' one  of  those  accidents  that  are 
prone  to  happen,  the  lady  he  d  in  her 
hand  at  the  time  a  play  in  this  precise 
cover-the  only  one  whose  right  to  it 
was  debatable.  "And  *  S^ 
in  a  high,  clear,  well-bred  ^ice.  a. 
high-brow  play"?  .  ,_ 

"Well,"  said  the  baffled  bookseller,  in- 
tent upon  saving  the  situation  with  a 
iest  "at  any  rate  the  author  s  name  is 
&?US2&  as  he  said  it  to  his  oWn 
head  covering  by  way  of  enforcing  tnc 

PU  Oh'  inde4E."  said  the  lady,  and  the 
jester  sadly  entered  the  effort  In  his 
I  memory  as  a  bad  miscue.  v,,,inorlst 
I  Three  hours  later  after  the  »»»™°"« 
!  had  returned  from  lunch,  seated  at .  ms 
desVhe  heard  the  ^nmistakaW^votee 
of  the  lady  asking  for  him.  £  £ed 
fessional  courage  he  again  adventured 
I  i  lie  rncounter. 


/'J 

"Finlandia,"  "Poem  of  Ecstasy" 
and  Violin  Concerto  on 

Program.    .  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor, 
took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Sibelius,  "Finlandia";  Scriabin, 
"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy";  Beethoven, 
violin  concerto  XMr.  Zimbalist,  violin- 
ist); Enesco,  Roumanian  Rhapsody, 
No.  1. 

Last  week  we  heard  the  overture  to 
"King  Lear,",  by  Berlioz,  and  Liszt's 
"Prometheus,"  inferior  works  of  great 
composers.    Yesterday  the  "Finlandia" 
of  Sibelius  was  performed.    Is  it  wise, 
is  it  reverential  to  put  the  lesser,  the 
mediocre  or  poor  works  of  celebrated 
men  on   the  programs?    No  lover  of 
Coleridge,  Keats,   De  Quincey,  Byron, 
Balzac— the   list    might   be  indefinitely 
extended— wishes  to   possess  the  com- 
plete works  of  any  one  of  them.  Curi- 
osity was  gratified  when  "Prometheus" 
was  played,  for  there  had  been  only  one 
performance  of  the   symphonic  poem, 
and   that  was  some  years  before  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  came  into 
being.    "Prometheus"  was  as  unknown 
to  the  audience  as  Liszt's  "Hamlet," 
"Heroide  funebre"  or  "Von  der  Wiege 
bis  zum  Grabe."    But  the  "Finlandia" 
of  Sibelius  had  been  performed  at  these 
concerts  at  three  public  rehearsals  and 
three   concerts    during   the    last  nine 
years.    The  interest  In  the  music  was 
political  rather  than  musical,  for,  as  we 
are  Informed,  it  evoked  such  enthusi- 
asm in  Finland  by  reason  of  its  "na- 
tional sentiment"  that  its  performance 
was  prohibited  at.  the  time  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Russian  empire  and  Fin- 
land.   Well,  the  Tsar  is  now  in  Siberia 
pondering  the  vanity  of  life,  and  Fin- 
land has  behaved  badly  since  the  revo- 
lution.    The  symphonic  poem,   as  the 
I  music    if  an   oppressed   and  outraged 
|  nation,  has  now,   perhaps,  an  ironical 
significance.   Meanwhile  more  Important 
works  of  Sibelius,  works  more  'charac- 
teristic of  him,  which  have  been  heard 
in  other  American  cities,  are  still  un- 
known in  Boston. 

j    Enesco's  first  Roumanian  Rhapsody 
i  has  been  performed  here  at  three  sets 
of   concerts  within  five  years.      It  is 


pleasant  music,  not  without  tonal  mon- 
otony; it  Is,  as  the  London  Times  re- 
marked a  lew  years  ago,  "an  attractive 
work  for  a  miscellaneous  program  on  a 
warm  evening;"  but  doc.i  the  familiarity 
with  It  repay  the  hearer?  Are  the  other 
rhapsodies  of  the  composer  not  worthy 
of  performance?  Are  there  not  com- 
positions by  native  Frenchmen,  as  yet 
unknown  here,  but  performed  In  New 
York  and  Chicago,  that  might  please 
Bostonians .' 

Is  It  necessary  to  hear  Beethoven's 
violin  concerto  every  year?  It  was 
Played  at  these  concerts  in  1D10,  1912, 
1914,  1913,  early  In  1917,  not  to  mention 
the  many  pcr'ormaa>es  before  1910. 
Should  the  concerto  he  regarded  as  a 
hardy  annual?  No  doubt  violinists  ejn- 
slder  the  performance  a  solemn  duty. 
They  wish  to  show  what  they  can  do 
with  it— or  what  they  can  do  to  it. 
They  wish  to  show  that  they  are  not 
afraid  of  it;  that  they  are  serious 
minded,  not.  mere  fiddlers,  eager  to 
tickle  easy  ears.  Any  great  work  suf- 
fers from  undue  familiarity.  Dwellers 
at  the  foot  or  on  the  flanks  of  moun- 
tains do  not  realize  the  dignity,  the 
majesty  of  the  eternal  hills.  Old  Morltz 
Hauptmann,  a  conservative  of  the  con- 
servatives, protested  years  ago  at  the 
too  frequent  performances  of  3eet- 
I  hoven's  symphonies  at  the  Gewwndhaus 
[concerts.  Mr.  Zimbalist  gave  a  pleas- 
|  ingly  lyrical  performance,  not  a  highly 
!  Imaginative,  re-creative  Interpretation. 

Scrlabln's    "Poem   of   Ecstasy"  was 
'  brought  out  here  seven  years  ago.  Mr. 
|  Fiedler  than  gave  a  hap-hazard,  slam- 
,bang  performance  of  the  singular  and 
j|at  times  fnteresting  composition.  Victor 
Hugo  has  said  that  agony  when  at  its 
height  is  mute.   Some  yesterday  wished 
no  doubt  that  this  were  true  of  ecstasy. 
Is  the  music   really   ecstatic?  There 
Jare    anthropological    sociologists  who 
|  find  extreme  voluptuousness  in  physical 
I  pain.   Mantegazza  has  a  chapter  on  this 
I  subject,  a  chapter  that  is  not  for  the 
"jeune  fille."   We  are  told  that  Scriabin 
in  this    music  wished    to  express  the 
ecstasy  of  untrammelled  action,  the  Joy 
in  creative  activity.    Many  pages,  how- 
ever,   show  that  his    creative  activity 
i  brought  to  him  yearnings,  fits  of  de- 
spondency; that  he  toiled  in  anguish; 
at  least,  so  the  music  sounded  to  us, 
,  and  the  title  seemed  a  misnomer;  'for  a 
few  minutes  of  hullabaloo  at  the  end 
did  not  flatly  contradict  all  that  had 
I  gone   before.     Biographers  of  Scriabin 
i  discuss  solemnly    the  question  whether 
his  music  grew  out  of  his  theosophy— 
for  he  was  a  theosophlst,  in  spite  of 
\  Mr.  Altschuler's  letter— or  whether  his 
i  theosophical  views  were  inspired  by  his 
music.    This  question  Is  not  a  moment- 
ous one.    Let  the  poem  he  wrote,  and 
the  title,  be  put  aside;  there  are  fine 
and  original  pas:v>ges  in  the  composi- 
tion, and    there  is  certainly  untrarn- 
|  mellcd  action.    The  themes  themselves 
I  are  not  important,  not  expressive,  not 
'  significant  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
j  travagant  development   and  the  poly- 
phonic complexity.  There  is  also  irritat. 
ing  repetition. 

Dr.  Muck  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
i  remarkable  reading  of  the  work.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  Dr.  Muck,  even 
when  he  conducts  music  that  is  too 
'familiar,  common— one  is  tempted  to 
,add  "and  unclean"— gives  freshness  to 
i  that  which  is  shopworn  and  glorifies 
that  which  is  inherently  ordinary  by 
[his  interpretative  genius. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
jThe  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Brahms,  Symphony,  No 
4;  Rachmaninoff,  "The  Island  of  the 
Dead";  Debussy,  Symphonic  Suite 
"Printemps." 


]    Some  time  ago  "Liberty  War  Farmer" 
jof  Medfield  asked  about  the  folk  lore  of 
j  the  red  ear  at  a  husking  bee.   The  folk 
florists  of. New  England,  professional  and 
amateur,  have  been  dumb  to  his  Mace- 
■  donlan  cry.   At  last  we  found,  only  by 
]  accident,  when  we  were  in  search  of 
J  pumpkin  lore,  a  passage  In  George  Ly- 
I  man  Kittredge's  entertaining  book,  "The 
1  Old  Farmer  and  Ills  Almanack,"  a  page 
j  that  should  please  "Liberty  War  Farm- 
jer,"  If  lt  does  not  wholly  satisfy  him: 
J  "The  origin  of  the  pleasant  custom  at- 
'  taching  to  the  red  ear  is  lost  in  obscuri- 
ty.  A  curious  passage  from  Col.  James 
Smith's   narrative  is   here   offered  for 
|  what  lt  may  be  worth.  There  is  no  doubt 
'of  Smith's  good  faith.  He  was  a  captive 
I  among  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  from 
1755  to  1769,  was  adopted  into  their  nation 
land  spoke  three  Indian  languages,  so! 
that  he  had  good  opportunities  to  inform ! 
himself.   He  says:   'Before  I  was  taken  j 
by  the  Indians.  I  had  often  heard  that  in  i 
the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  man  gave  I 
the  woman  a  deer's  leg,  and  she  gave  I 
him  a  red  ear  of  com,  signifying  that ! 
1  nhe  was  to  keep  him  in  bread,  and  he 
|  was  to  keep  her  in  meat.   I  inquired  of  [ 
J  them  concerning  the  truth  of  this,  and  I 
they   said   they  knew   nothing  of  it,  f 
further  than  that  they  had  heard  it  was  I 
the  ancient  custom  among  some  na- 
tions." 

Mr.  Thomas  looked  coldly  on  husking 
bees.  Various  remarks  in  his  Farmer's 
!  Almanack  show  it.  Thus  in  1828  :  "Capt. 
Husky,  old  Busky,  Tom  Bluenose  and 
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■  operations.  Red  ears  and  smutty,  now 
Trum  and  slack-Jaw  was  the  business  or 
'« the  evening."  Before  him  Cotton  Mather 
remarked  that  "the  riots  that  have  too 
often  accustomed  our  huskings  have  car- 
rled  In  them  fearful  Ingratitude  and 
provocation  unto  the  glorious  God.  . 

.May  the  Joy  of  harvest  no  longer  be, 
prostituted  unto  vicious  purposes.  Hus- 

'  bandmen  and  householders :  Let  the  night, 

i  of  your  pleasure  be  turned  into  fear .  a 
jealous  fear,  lest  your  children  take  their 
1  leave  of  God  and  of  piety."  '  . 

We  are  Indebted  to  Prof.  Kittredge  for 
this  extract  from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Nath- 
aniel Ames  of  Dedham.  Oct  14,  1767 : 

"Made  an  husking  Entertainm  t.  Fos-, 
sibly  this  leaf  may  last  a  Century  &  fall 
Into  the  hands  of  some  inquisitive  Per- 
son for  Whose  Entertainm't  I  will  In- 
form him  that  now  there  Is  a  Custom 
amongst  us  of  making  an  Entertainment 
at  husking  of  Indian  Corn  wherto  all  the 
neighboring  Swains  are  invited  and  after 
the  Corn  is  finished  they  like  the  Hot- 
tentots give  three  Cheers  or  huzza's  but 
cannot  carry  in  the  husks  without  a 
Rhum  bottle.  They  feign  great  Exertion 
but  do  nothing  till  Rhum  enlivens  them, 
when  all  Is  done  in  a  trice,  then  after  a 
hearty  Meal  about  10  at  Night  they  go 
to  their  pastimes." 
We  hope  that  the  husking  at  Med- 

,  field  will  be  a  sober,   righteous  and 
godly  affair,  that  the  red  ear  will  pro- 

Lvoke  decorous,  not  Swlnburnian  kisses. 

First  Steps  in  Sociology. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recent  return  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  to  the  field  of  his  kaleidoscopic 
activities  as  per  usual,  and  the  news 
that  he  has  passed  an  on  the  whole  j 
I  happy  summer  with  the  clams,  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  la  inspiring  to  his 
|  admiring  friends.  . 

"The  humblest  of  thy  followers. 

Passing  by, 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes 
With  his  string,"  etc. 
I.  too,  have  not  been  idle,  as  the  Cru- 
sader's wife  said  to  her  returning  hus-% 
band  as  she  phowed  him  a  row  of  six 
children.  I  took  first  a  rest  cure  at  At- 
lantic City  In  connexion  with  the  virgin 
solitude— (or  solitary  virginity— which  is 
the  proper  wording,  anyway?— I  leave  it 
to  Mr.  Johnson)— which  forms  its  chief 
charm.  This  was  followed  by  an  after- 
cure  in  New  York  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
utilized  in  gathering  material  for  my 
forthcoming  Primer  of  Sociology,  which 
will  bear  the  title  of  "Little  Steps  for 
Little  Feet  on  the  Great  White  Way," 
and  which  I  hope  to  get  into  every  Sun- 
day school  library  in  the  country.  It  in 
no  sense  competes  with  Mr.  Johnson's 
monumental  work,  but  is  merely  a  kind 
of  a  modest  little  John-the-Baptist  of 
a  book  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  great 
successor.  And  by  the  way,  a  man  sit- 
ting behind  me  at  the  Follies  last  night 
remarked  that  "beauty  is  only  knee- 
deep";  and  I  cannot  make  out  what  he 
meant  Can  Mr.  Johnson  help? 
Boston.  OBADIAH. 


"Captain  Kidd,  Jr.,"  a  farce  in  three 
acts,  by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  will  be- 
gin an  engagement  at  the  Park  Square 
"Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  farce 
was  produced  at  the  Cohan  and  Harris 
Theatre.  New   York.  Nov.  13.  1916. 

Entitled   "Buried  Treasure,"    it  was 
produced  at  Atlantic  City.  June  19,  1916. 
Captain  Kidd— "1  see  him  now  on  his 
'  low,   black,     rakish    craft"-of  course 
I  does  not  appear,  although  his  shade  is 
invoked  in  the  present  title.    The  cap- 
tain his  figured   in  several  plays.  In 
England    there    was  a  sketch,  "Capt. 
Kidd."    by   W.   J.   Mackay.     A  comic 
opera.  "Captain  Kidd.  or  the  Bold  Buc- 
caneer," book  by  G.  H.  Abbott,  music 
by  Fred  Solomon,  was  produced  at  Liv- 
,  erpool  Sept.  10.  1883.    There  is  a  comic 
Jopera,   also  in    three    acts,  "Captain 
iKidl.    or   the   Buccaneers,"   by  Clare 
I  Rummer,   produced    at    the    Daike  of 
'I  York's,  London,  July  11.  1898. 

"Captain  Kidd,"   a  musical  play,  by 
*  Seymour  Hicks,  with  music  by  Leslie 
1  Stuart   (Wyndham's,    London,   Jan.  12. 
i'pTSlOi,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pirate. 
tf  The  plav  is  founded  on  Richard  Hard- 
liig    Davis's    play.      "The  Dictator." 
H  Young      Viscount      Albany,  having 
knocked  down  a  cabman  in  New  York 
and  left  him  for  dead,  takes  the  name, 
I  "Captain   Kidd."   and    embarks    on  a 
ship  bound  for  a  Central  American  port. 


is  Sea  King,  ... 
i  (hi,  i    I  will  wlii  such  a  name,  that,  be 

>uy  father  in  heaven  or  hell,  he  shall 
own  me  as  blood  of  his  Dlood.  bone  of  if 
his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.   The  witch  I 
has  rightly  spoken-   My  mother  that  I|! 
have   loved    is   not   my    mother.  Thejj 
maiden  that  was  to  be  my  bride  is  not  | 
My  bride.  I  am  wedded  now  to  deeds  of  j 
darkness.  Through  life  I  wade  in  blood."  j 
Hot  stuff  !  Act  1!  shows  New  York  bay.  1 1 
Elpsy  and  Kyd  are  there;  Kate  also. 
Elpsy  has  a  witch's  hut  with  cauldron, 
!i  skull  with  a  thigh  bone  for  a  lad  e. 
other  furniture  consists  of  a  crocodile, 
skeletons  and  three  sepents.   Act  3.  the 
fight  between  the  Ger  Falcon  and  Kyd  s 
ship,  the  Silver  Arrow.  The  pirates  con- 
quer.   Act.  4,  "water  landscape."  Hem- 
lock sings  a  version  of  the  famous  bal- 
lad    Kyd  is  captured.    Elpsy  shouts' 
"Robert,  I  am  thy  mother!  the  fisher's 
daughter,  the  demon  of    Hurtel  of  the 
Red  Hand.    I  disown  you."  (Music.) 


The  Cat  Catchers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
"J.  C."  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  (why  doesn't 
he  sign  his  name  and  let  us  know  who's 
talking!)  to  the  fact  that  the  lady  of 
whom  he  writes  with  such  sarcastic  conde- 
scension, Mrs.  HuntlngtonSmith,  has  had 
nearly  20  years'  experience  in  capturing 
and  disposing  of  unwanted  homeless  cats 
and  has  made  it  her  life  work.  One  who 
has  had  such  experience  knows  that  to 
compare  the  enforcing  of  the  dog  license 
law  or  prohibition  is  utter  tolly.   I  have 
tried  for  hours,  days  and  weeks  to  catch 
one  miserable  cat  in  a  trap  and  I  do  it 
with  experience,  patience  and  humanity. 
What  method  would  "J.  C."  employ  for 
the  thousands?   Poison?   Dangerous  to 
other  animals— and  cruel.  Shooting?  Im- 
possible without  a  rifle  which  would  be 
dangerous  and  is  not  allowed  in  cities 
and  always  with  the  great  chance  of 
only  maiming  the  cat.    Netting?  Im- 
practicable and  inhumane.    A  box  trap 
is  the  best  method,  but  cats  who  "live 
on  their  own"  grow  to  be  wary  and  sus- 
picious and  there  would  be  the  danger  of  | 
catching  a  cat  that  was  licensed  and — 
if  it  were  mine— certainly  there  would  i 
be  trouble.  | 
I  know  that  no  one  deplores  the  mul- ; 
tlpllclty  of  unwanted,  negleoted,  preda- , 
tory  cats,  or  Is  a  greater  lover  of  them 
than  is  Mrs.  Smith  and  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  Boston  Animal  Rescue 
League  disposes  of  over  4000  cats  in 
some  of  the  summer  months,  she  may 
be  granted  some  knowledge  of  what 
she  is  talking  about. 

Anyone  who  knows,  knows  of  the 
cruelty  that  is  practised  by  the  ignor- 
ant, inhuman  men  who  are  often  em- 
ployed by  cities  as  dogcatchers  ajjw 
with  cats  It  would  be  Infinitely  worse 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  fv 
many  reforms,  what  Is  needed  Is  educa- 
tion. People  should  be  taught  that  it  is 
not  kind  hearted  but  weak  and  cow- 
ardly to  prefer  to  turn  cats  out  to 
shift  for  themselves  rather  than  have 
them  humanely  killed,  or  to  keep  wTiole 
litters  of  kittens  because  It  "seems  a 
shame  to  kill  them." 

ANNA  FESSENDEN, 
Secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Salem 
Animal  Rescue  League. 


But  there  is  a  fine  old  crusted  melo- 
drama in  four  acts,  "Captain  Kyd:  or 
the  Wizard  of  the  Sea,"  which  some 
Of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  although 
no  one  probably  remembers  the  first 
performance  In  Boston  in  the  thirties 
when  J.  H.  Kirby  took  the  part  of  the 
hero,  G.  G.  Spear  that  of  Horsebean 
Hemlock,  a  Connecticut  fisherman,  Mrs. 
H.  Cramer  that  of  Kate  of  Bellemont, 
and  Mrs.  Pelby  played  Elpsy,  the  witch 
of  Hell  Gate. 

This  Kirby  was  a  famous  man  in 
his  day.  so  lamous  that  at  the 
Chatham  Theatre  in  New  York  when  he 
played  in  "The  Carpenter  of  Rouen" 
his  salary  was  raised  to  $20  a  week. 
It  is  said  that  while  he  was  of  medium 
height  and  slight  build,  his  voice  was 
strons  and  ringing.  He  was  a  favorite 
of  the  gallery:    "Wake  me  up  when 

Kirby  dies."  It  was  in  plays  like 
"Six  Degrees  of  Crime,"  that  he  shone. 
The  stern  moralist  records  that  Kirby 
died  at  the  age  of  38:  "Early  excesses 
had  told  upon  a  naturally  flue  constltu- 

"when  "Captain  Kyd"  was  first  per- 
formed in  New  York-at  the  Park 
Theatre.  May'  23,  1839-Charlotte  Cush- 
man  took  the  part  of  Elspy.  Her  bio- 
graphers, Mrs.  Clement  and  Emma 
Stebbin3  do  not  mention  this  fact,  al- 
though the  former  gives  a  long  list 
of  parts  played  by  Miss  Cushman  dur- 
ing her  engagement  at  the  Park,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  The 
Fiend  of  Eddystone"  and  The  Hut 
of  the  Red  Mountain." 

There  were  many  revivals  of  tnis 
drama.  "Captain  Kyd,"  by  J.  S.  Jones, 
Esq  W  G.  Jones  often  played  the  part 
of  the  captain.  J.  B.  Booth  Played  it. 
G  G.  Spear  was  the  Connecticut  fisher- 
man. George  L.  Fox  of  joyful  memory 
played  the  part  in  New  York  m  the 
iifttes.  _         „  „, 

Perhaps  the  latest  performance  of 
Jones's  melodrama  In  Boston  was  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  May  13,  1871.  for  the 
benefit  of  John  M.  Ward  treasurer. 
R  S  Meldrum  played  Robert  of  Lester, 
afterwards  Capt.  Kyd.  Yankee  Locke 
look  the  part  of  Hemlock.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Booth  that  of  Kate,  Mrs.  Charles  Poole 
that  of  Elpsy.  the  witch.  There  was 
new  scenery;  the  "original  music  -It 
was  by  J.  Friedham— was  performed, 
ihere  was  a  full  chorus.  One  of  the 
features  was  a  great  naval  fight.  Mr. 
Meldrum  later  in  the  evening  recited 
"The  Maniac's  Tear."  after  which  A 
Wife  for  a  Day"  was  performed  with 
Yankee  Locke  as  Nathan  Tucker. 

In  Jones's  drama  Robert  of  Lester, 
■  purned   by   Kate   of   Bellamont  and 
I  i  t  ruck  by  Mark  Meredith  on  the  Field  of 
•    \rchery  learns  from  Elpsy  that  he  is 
base  born.     He  turns  pirate.     As  pi- 
rate he  wears  a  short  Flemish  frock  of 
'  frree'n  cloth,  richly  embroidered,  breeches 
of  green  velvet.  Spanish  hat  looped  up 
in  front,  and  sable  plume,  short  Spanish 
.word   with   Jewelled  hilt,   black  high 
boots,  disguise  cloak,  two  ornamented 
pistols.   Here  are  specimens  of  the  dta- 

,0"Pe'asant,  if  you  betake  not  yourself 
Fpeedilv  away  to  your  hovel,  I  will  hurl 
you  with  mine  own  hand  from  the  cliff 
upon  its  roof."  < 

"And  is  this  the  end  of  my  wooing? 
For  a  slave,  and  I  the  lord  of  Castle 
Mare'  Thus  insulted,  disgraced,  ana 
struck!  a  blow  from  the  vile  hand  of  a 
base-born  hind!  I  will  be  revenged! 
curses  light  on  thee,  hag!  Stand  out 
of  tnv  way!"  . 

Mark:  "The  sea  on  which  I  have  been 
<  radled  is  open  to  me,  like  a  mother's 
bosork  welcoming  me  to  its  embrace; 
and  on  it  I  will  win  a  name  that  shal. 
hide  the  one  I  wear,  and  lay  it_at  tho 
leet  of  her  who  would  scorn  me. 

Lester-  "Would  you  have  a  chief  who 
f.ars  neither  hell  nor  hereafter,  he 
stands  before  you.  Your  black  flag  shall 


Who  wrote  the  grand  old  ballad  of, 
Capt  Kvdd?   It  is  probably  of  English 
origin.    The  ballad  was  at  first  in  25 
verses.    Here  are  four  of  them: 
Yon  captains  bold  and  brave,  hear  our  cries, 

hear  our  cries. 
Yon  captains  bold  and  brrtve,  hear  *ur  fries. 
ySS  captains,  brave  and  bold,  tho'  you  seem 

>  uncontrolled. 
Don't  for  the  sake  of  gold,  lose  your  souls. 

JIT  name  was  Robert  Kyd,  when  I  sailed,,  when 

My  name  was  Robert  Kyd.  when  I  Railed 

My  name  was  Robert  Kyd.  God'i  laws  I  did 

forbid,  .  ... 

And  so  wickedly  I  did,  when  1  sailed. 

I'd  a  Bible  in  my  band,  when  I  sailed,  when  1 
sailed. 

I'd  a  Bible'  in  my  hand,  when  r  sailed. 

I  d  a  Bib  o  In  my  baud  by  my  lather  s  great 

conuuaod.  ■    1  ' 

And  sunk  it  in  the  sand,  when  »  sailed. 


I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 

I  murdered'  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed, 
I  mnrtered  William  Moore  and  left  him  In  bib 

Not  mrtiiv  leipues  from  shore,  as  I  sailed. 

The  version  that  was  sung  at  Father 
Kemp's  Old  Folks'  Concerts  «vas  shorter 
•  there  were  only  seven  verses— and  to 
our  mind  far  inferior.  Compare,  for  in- 
lance,  the  verse  about  Mooro: 
I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  1  sailed,  as  1 

sal'od.  -    ,  . 

And  left  him  In  his  Roro.  as  I  sailed. 
And  being  cruel  still,  my  pinner  I  did  kill. 
And  much  precious  b!ood  did  spill,  as  I  sailed, 
as  I  silled. 

And  much  nreelons  Wood  did  spill,  as  I  sailed. 

Now  William  Moore,  or  Moor,  was 
Kldd's  gunner. 

Why  in  the  old  ballad  and  in  "The 
Pirates    Own    Book"    (Portland,  Me., 
1859)  is  Kidd's  Christian  name  given  as 
Robert?  According  to  the  National  Dic- 
itiary  of   Riocraphy   his   name  was 


°  onEansSTommaSnder  of  ^e  Adventure  j 
galley  to  drive  pirates  out  of  the  co.o  |< 
nfes   he  called  him  Robert.    In  Jones is 
jues,  ne  wi'c        Rnhert     Will  am  Kidd 
(melodrama  he  is  Kooeri.    " "  .  .. 

was  of  Greenock.  Boston  was  well 
known  'o  him.  and  it  was  here,  in  1699. 
that  he  was  Jailed.  The  National  Dic- 
t  onary  of  Biography  tfrnks ,  that  he  did 
$ "have  a  fair  trial  «n  London.  It  also 
savs  that  the  account  of  Kidd  s  career 
gH-en  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
fs    uncommonly    inaccurate    even  fori 

* Theory  in  "The  Pirates  Own  Book" 
is™  od  vea<ling.  and  the  wood  cuts  of 
Kidd  burying  his  Bible  and 1  hanging  In  ! 
„hain,  Hr0  marvels  of  horror.    The  au 
"was  probably  Indebted  to  Char  es  ; 
Johnson.     The  illustrator   Is  unfortu- 
natcly.  unknown-pictov  ignotus 

But    /ho    most  fascinating  story  of 
Cnpt    Kidd's  career  is  that  related  by 
Marcel   Schwob   In   his   "Vies   Imazln-  | 
S  aires  "  a  golden  book,  published  in  Pans  , 
2  '  veais  gago.     in  the  preface  Schwob 
'  m0la:ned   of    biographers    that  the> 
ooif themselves  for  historians  and  thus  I 
r-pDrived    u?    of    admirable  portraits. 
'Xv  have  .opposed  that  only  theUyes 
of  great  men  could  interest  us     Art  Is 
°  stranger  to  these  considerations  In 
■the  eves  of  the  painter  the  portrait  of 
unknown   man  to^*  ^ 
much  value  as  the  portrait  of  L.asmus. 
.  The  art  of  biography  would  be  to  give 
las  much  value  to  the  life  of  a  poo,-  actor 
flas  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare       Let  us 
bee  what  Schwob  found  in  the  life  of 
K  dd,  to  whom  he  gives  the  Christian 
9  name  of  William.    1>his  book  has  not 
Ueen  translated  into  English. 


I  "There  is  disagreement  over  the  rea- 
son why  the  name  Kid  was  Riven  to  this 

Lrate  The  act  by  which  AMlliam  III.. 
K  of  England,  invested  him  with  * 

lommission  in  1695    on    the    Adyentu  e 

rcallev  begins  with  these  words.   To  our 

it  was  his  custom  always  to  wear 
In  battle  or.  manoeuvring,  delicate  kid 
gloves  faced  with  lace 


of  Flanders; 

pretend  that  he  put  gold  and  Jewels  m 
■'very  flexible  bags  made  of  young  goat 
skin,  and  that  this  practice  came  to  h  m 
one  day  when  he  p.llage6 l    a  vessel 
loaded  with  quicksilver,  which  P« 
Into  a  thousand  leather  pockets  thej 
are  still  buried  in  the  flank  of  a  little 
Ztx  m  Barbados.   It  is  enough  to  know 
that  his  black  silk ^ag  was^m brol dered 
I  with  a  skul   a       «,n«raved  In  like  man- 


treasure  which  he  hid  on  the  coasts  of 

the  Asiatic  and  Xmerican  continents, 
malce  a  little    black    kid    walk  before 

them;  he  should  bleat  at  the  spot  where 
the  captain  buried  his  booty;  but  no  one 
has  been  successful.  Blackbeard  him- 
self, who  had  been  instructed  by  one  of 
Kidd's  old  sailors,  Gabriel  Loff.  found  in 
the  dunes  on  which  Fort  Providence  is 
built  today,  only  scattered  drops  of 
quicksilver  oozing  through  the  sand.  And 
all  this  searching  Is  useless;  for  Capt. 
Kidd  declared  that  his  hiding  places 
would  be  eternally  unknown  by  reason  of 
•the  man  with  the  bloody  bucket.'  Kidd. 
Indeed,  was  haunted  by  this  man  his 
whole  life,  and  Kidd's  treasures  are 
haunted  and  defended  by  htm  since  his 
death. 

"Lord  Bellamont,  Governor  of  Barba- 
dos, vexed  by  the  enormous  plunder  of 
1  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  fitted  out  the 
galley  Adventure,  and  obtained  from 
the  King  for  Capt.  Kidd  the  commis- 
sion of  commander.  For  a  long  time 
Kidd  had  been  jealous  of  the  famous 
Ireland,  who  pillaged  all  the  convoys; 
he  promised  Lord  Bellamont  to  capture 
Ireland's  sloop  and  to  bring  him  and  his 
companions  back  for  execution.  The 
Adventure  carried  30  cannon  and  150 
men.  At  first  Kidd  touched  Madeira 
and  there  laid  in  a  stock  of  wine;  then 
Bonavista,  to  take  on  salt;  at  last  Salnti 
Jago.  where  he  completely  provisioned 
the  galley.  Thence  he  set  sail  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  where,  in  the 
Persian  gulf.  Is  a  spot  on  a  little  island 
called  the  Key  of  Bab. 

"There  Capt.  Kidd  reunited  his  com- 
panlons  and  made  them  hoist  the  Jolly  j 
Roger.   They  all  swore,  on  the  axe,  ab-  I 
solute  obedience  to  pirates'  rules.  Each 
man  had  the  .right  to  vote,  and  there 
was  an  equal  claim  to  fresh  provisions 
and  strong  liquors.    Cards    and  dice 
were  forbidden.     Lights   and  candles 
should  be  extinguished  at  8  o'clock  at 
night.   If  a  man  wished  to  drink  later,  i 
he  drank  on  the  bridge,  at  night,  under 
the  sky.   No  woman,  no  young  boy  was 
!  allowed  on  board.    Anyone  introducing 
!  one  disguised  should  be  punished  by 
;  death.  Cannons,  pistols,  cutlasses  should 
3  be  well  taken  care  of  and  kept  pol- 
lshed.    Quarrels  were  to  be  settled  on 
land  with  sabre  and  pistol.    The  cap- 
tain and  the  quartermaster  should  have 
a  right  to  two  shares;  the  mate,  the 
-  boatswain  and  the  gunner,  one  and  a 
half;  the  other  officers  one  and  a  quar- 1 
ter.   Rest  for  the  musicians  on  Sunlay. 

"The  first   ship   that  they  met  was 
a    Dutch    vessel    commanded  aby  the 
■  skipper    Mitchel.      Kidd    hoisted  the 
i.  French  flag  and  gave  chase.    The  shtf. 
showed  immediately  the  French  colors, 
,  ;on  which  the  pirate  hailed  it  in  French. 
The  skipper  had  n  Frenchman  on  board, 
who  replied.    Kidd  asked  him  if  he  had 
I   a  passport.    The  Frenchman  answered 
&|'Yes."     'Well,    by   God,'    replied  Kidd. 
,    'on  account   of  your   passport  I  hold 
!  you  for  the  captain  of  this  vessel.'  And 
at  ohce  he  strung  him  from  the  yard- 
arm.     Then    he    made  the  Dutchmen 
approach  -one  by  one.     He  questioned 
them,  and  pretending  not  to  understand 
''  .Flemish,'  gave  the  order  for  each  prls- 
fioner;  'French— the  plank!'   A  plank  waB 
extended.    All  the  Dutchmen  ran  down 
,  it,    naked,    before   the    cutlass   of  the 
'boatswain,  and  Jumped  into  the  sea. 
"At  that  moment  Capt.  Kidd's  gunner, 
M  Moor,   raised    his   voice:    'Captain,'  he 
M  cried,  '  'why  do  you  kill  these  men?' 
I  Moor  was  drunk.    The  captain  turned, 
■and  seizing  a  bucket,  bashed  his  head 
J3with  it.  Moor  fell;  his  skull  was  broken. 
A  Capt.    Kidd   had    the   bucket  washed. 

Hairs  were  glued  to  it  with  clotted 
M  blood.  No  man  on  the  ship  was  longer 
j«  willing  to  dip  the  mop  in  it.  The 
J2  bucket  was  left  fastened  to  the  netting, 
tf  "From  that  day  Capt.  Kidd  was  haunt- 
I  ed  by  the  man  with  the  bucket.  When 
*  he  captured  the  Moorish  vessel  Queda. 

manned  by  Hindus  and  Armenians,  with 
'  10,00*  pounds  of  gold,  at  the  allotment 
of  the  plunder  the  main  with  the  bloody 
I  bucket  was  seated  on  the  ducats.  Kidd 
i  saw  him  clearly  and  swore.    He  went 
down  to  his  cabin  and  emptied  a  glass 
of    bombou.     Then,    returning    to  the 
bridge,  he  threw  the  old  bucket  into,  the 
ocean.  Boarding  the  rich  merchant  ship 
Mocco,  they  could  not  find  anything  to 
measure  the  captain's  share  of  the  gold 
dust.    'A  bucket  full,'  said  a  voice  be- 
hind Kidd's  shoulder.    He  cut  the  air 
with  his  cutlass  and  wiped  his  foaming 
Hps.    Then  he  .  banged  the  Armenians. 
:  The    crew    appeared    to   hear  nothing 
1  When  Kidd  attacked  the  Hirondelle,  he 
1  stretched  himself  in  his  berth  after  the 
k  distribution.  When  he  woke  up  he  felt 
himself  dripping  with  sweat.   He  called 
a  sailor  and   asked  for  something  to 
I  wash  himself.    The  man  brought  him 
'(water  in  a  tin  basin.    Kidd  stared  at 
him  and  howled:    'Is  that  the  way  to 
behave  like  a  gentleman    of  fortune? 
Wretch,  you  bring  me  a  bucket  full  of 
blood  !'  The  sailor  fled.  Kidd  made  him 
disembark ;  he  marooned  him  with  f 
musket,  a  powder  flask  and  a  bottle  o: 
water.  The  only  reason  why  he  buried  his 
booty  in  different  and  lonely  places,  ii 
the  sand,  was  because  he  believed  that 
wherever  he  might  be,  every  nigbt  th> 


murdered  gunner  would  empty  the  store- 
room of  gold  with  his  bucket  and  throw 
the,  treasure  Into  the  sea. 

"Kidd  was  captured  at  large  in  New 
York.  Lord  Bellamont  sent  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows, 
snd  hanged  with  his  red  coat  and  gloves 
at  Execution  dock.  At  the  moment  when 
the  hangman  put  the  black  cap  over  his 


[he  would  put  his  bucket  on  my  head!' 
The  blackened  corpse  remained  hanging 
In  chains  for  more  than  20  years." 


Notes  About  "Tne  Parnell- 

the  Stage,  Music         a  p'ay 

°  '  three   acts  by 

and  Musicians  Seumas  O'Kelly. 
was  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
Dublin,  Sept.  24.^,-The  chief  parts  were 
taken  by  Fred  O'Donovan,  Arthur 
Shields,  Peter  Nolan,  Maureen  Delany 
and  Irene  Kelly.  The  play  opens  In  the 
west  of  Ireland  in  1881  and  concludes 
lb  1890.  Stephen  O'Moore,  a  strong, 
silent  man.  Is  a  farmer  who  has  been 
sentenced  for  his  part  In  a  No-Rent 
campaign.  He  will  not  plead  In  Court, 
the  people  worship  him,  but  his  friends 
desert  him  and  the  "cause";  his  brother 
becomes  a  place-hunter.  For  In  the 
third  act,  Parnell,  who  •  has  become 
"dust  for  Mrs.  O'Shea's  desire,"  is  de- 
clared an  outlaw.  The  priest,  whose 
sister  loves  Stephen,  tries  vainly  to  con- 
vince him  that  Parnelllsm  is  wlsked- 
ness.  A  mob  attacks  Stephen's  cabin 
and  kills  him.  "Stephen's  sister,  a 
wreck  amid  all  the  petty  factions  and 
feuds  of  the  menfolk  within  and  with- 
out the  cabin,  was  a  true  and  beautiful 
conception.  The  conflict  of  the  priest 
and  the  ever  young  idealism  of  Ireland 
as  'portrayed  in  Stephen's  own  martyr- 
dom for  Parnell's  sake  was  the  story 
of  the  nation  in  parable.  But  one  had 
the  constant  feeling  that  Mr.  O'Kelly 
had,  acted  it  too  much.  It  became  an 
attempted  pageant  of  character,  a  sort 
of  Greek  tragedy  with  big  boots,  and 
masks,  and  mighty  audience.  The  bal- 
ance between  the  human  and  the  heroic 
was  not  kept.  So  the  play  missed  a 
full  success.  If  the  second  act  were 
omitted,  and  some  of  the  prolonged 
rhetoric  cut  out  of  act  three,  the  play 
should  survive  as  a  sincere  and  strik- 
ing attempt  at  a  drama  of  recent  his- 
tory." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Sept  29 
states  that  the  touring  success  of 
"Damaged  Goods"  is  beyond  question. 
In  the  same  column  we  read:  "As  an 
I  example,  of  cool  assurance  commend  me 
to  the  following:  At  about  8:10  on  Mon- 
day evening  last  a  messenger  presented 
himself  at  the  box  office  of  the  Palace 
Theatre  with  a  letter  'from  a  lady  re- 
turning two  stalls  and  asking  that  they 
might  kindly  be  sold  for  her,  'as  there 
is  a  raid  on.'  "  •. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Liars"  was 
revived  in  London  Sept.  30.  "The  com- 
edy as  pure  comedy  (in  which  aspect  its 
love  interest  and  its  homiletlcs  pass 
Into  the  background)  is  as  fresh  and 
true  and  delightful  as  ever.  The  car- 
dinal scene  of  co-operative  lying  is  one 
of  the  choiceg^^inifestatlons  of  the 
comic  spirit  oin  .Jtage  can  show;  if  you: 
came  across  it  in  any  hand  book  along,-' 
side  bits  of  Congreve  and  Sheridan, 
you  would  feel  it  was  in'  its  natura' 
place." 

H.  V.  Esmond's  new  play,  "A  Kiss  or 
Two."  was  produced  at  the  London 
Pavilion  Oct.  1.  The  Times  said:  "This 
is  indeed  a  topsy-turvy  world.  Theatre?, 
lare  changing  into  cinema  palaces,  anc'-J 
music  halls  into  theatres.  The  Pavilior  i 
Music  Hall  is  devoted  for  the  time  being 
not  only  to  the  presentation  of  drama 
hilt  to  that  modernest  kind  of  (Jrar/if 
Which  in  Shavian  lingo  is  called  a  'con- 
versation.' People  talk  and  crack  Joke;  ,. 
in  pairs,  and  some  of  them  go  out  tc 
play  golf  in  pairs,  while  others  left  be-^ 
hind  kiss  In  pairs.  It  is  the  last  occupa- 
tion which  furnishes  the  theme  of  thf 
present  entertainment.  Some  one  ha? 
bet  that  gallant  captain  of  Highlanders. 
H.  V.  Esmond,  whose  kilt  is  Scotch,  but 
whose  heart  and  brogue  are  Irish,  that 
he  won't  win  a  kiss  from  certain  ladles 
within  a  certain  time,  and  as  the  cap- 
tain has  a  way  with  him  his  brilliant 
success  is  foreseen  from  the  first.  That 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bet  should  be  A 
duke's  niece  masquerading  as  a  barmaid 
also  need  surprise  no  one,  though  the 
actress  concerned  was  perhaps  a  trifle 
too  conscientious  in  concealing  the  ducal 
strain.  It  is  not,  however,  for  its  thread 
of  story  so  much  as  for  its  pearls  of 
conversation  that  Mr.  Esmond's  little 
play  amuses— particularly  the  talk  be- 
tween two  elderly  golfers,  played  with 
infinite  humor  by  Mr.  Eric  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Nigel  Playfair." 

The  Herald  and  Journal  spoke  last  Sun- 
day of  Mr.  Carton's  new  play,  "'The  Off 
Chance."  The  London  Times,  which  ar- 
rived later,  had  this  to  say:- "The  world 
of  Mr.  Carton  is  very  much  the  world 
of  M.  Capus.  By  all  means  let  us  make 
'the  best  of  both  worlds.  You  won't  find 
good  or  bad  people  there,  only  good  fel- 
lows or  bad  losers..  The  ethical  code  Is 
simple:  play  the  game,  and  anyhow  be 
cheery.  If,  into  the  bargain,  you  can 
take  a  hand,  at  poker,  spot  a  winner  at 
Kempton,  and  talk  American  slang,  all 
shall  be  forgiven  you.  But  Mr.  Carton 
has  one  advantage  over  M.  Capus;  he  has 
Miss  Compton.  Of  all  his  good  fellows 
she  is  the  chief.  She  knows  more  slang 
than  any  of  the  others.  She  outdoes 
them  all  in  cheeriness.  She  goes  stead- 
iily  over  all  obstacles  like  a  tank  on  the 
west  front,  lmperturabillty,  thy  name  is 
— whatever   Mies   Compton's  baptismal 


iwppcna  10  do.  (.No  theatrical  pro- 
gram has  ever  revealed  the  secret.)  You 
need  pay  no  particular  attention  to  what 
she  does  in  regard  to  the  plot;  be  con- 
tent with  what  she  is.  In  this  play  she 
enters  the  plot  (barges  into  lt„  would 
probably  be  her  own  expression)  rather 
.absurdly,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it. 
.  .  .  .Listen  to  her  discussing  the 
duke's  amour  with  the  dancer.    Is  she 


"The  Wise  Virgin,''  a  f  nmedy  freely 
adapted  by  William  A.  Page  from 
Edouard  Bourdot's  "Rubicon"  will  be 
produced  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  l£'«. 

Frederick  Warde  Celebrated  hlff^fttth 
anniversary  on  the  stage  on  Oct.  4  near 
Brooklyn.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Sunder- 
land, England,  on  Oct.  4,  1867.  as  the 
second   Murderer  in    "Macbeth!"  His 


shocked?  Not  a  bit.  You  can  tell  her  '!  first  appearance  in  this  country' was  at 
|  j anything,  and  she  won't  turn  a  hair. 
She  accepts  all  the  facts  of  life  with  in- 
dulgence, particularly  the  shady  ones, 
like  a  Montaigne  or  a  Renan.  For  how 
many  years  have  we  seen  her  doing 
this  sort  of  thing?  Anyhow,  she  is  not 
tired  of  it  yet;  no  more  are  we.  Indeed, 
we  think  she  did  it  better  than  ever  last 
night,  more  imperturably,  more  cheer- 
ily. All  her  comrades  take  their  note  from 
her  and  help  to  lull  you  into  the  proper 
mood  for  the  Carton  world,  where  good 
humor  and  sportsmanshihp  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  and  your  austere  pre- 
cisian would  be  a  tiresome  intruder.  He 
did  not  Intrude  at  the  Queen's  last  night 
It  was  an  evening  of  Renanlsm  in  prac- 


tice.' 

Charles  B.  Cochrane  of  London  has  ■ 
acquired    the    English    and-  American  ; 
rights  ,of  "L'Ulusloniste."  a  comedy  by  i 
Sacha  Gultry.    Mr    Cochrane  has  also  \ 
bought  a  French  operetta,  "Afgar,"  by 
Barde  and  Carre,    music    by  Charles 
Cuvillier.    Sacha  Guitry  will    play    a  | 
repertoire  season  in  London  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war. 

Films  new  in  London:  "A  Munition 
Girl's  Romance,"  with  risky  evolutions 
of  an  aeroplane;  "Trelawny  of  the 
Wells,"  and  "The  Profligate";  "The 
Fortunes  of  Fifl,"  with  Marguerite 
Clarke.  Raemaker's  cartoons  are 
shown. 

Harold  Chapin's  sketch,  "Augustus  in 
Search  of  a  Father,"  was  revived  at  the 
Kingsway,  London,  Sept.  17.  "The  au- 
thor's name  will  long  be  remembered, 
not  only  for  the  fine  work  he  did  dur- 
ing his  short  career  as  a  dramatist,  but 
for  the  heroic  manner  in  which  "he,  an 
American,  gave  his  lite  for  this  coun- 
try. A  keen  observer,  he  contrived  to 
saturate  himself  with  the  ways  and 
manners  of  dwellers  in  the  East  end, 
|  toward  whom  his  sympathies  went  out 
i  readily  and  unfailingly.    'Augustus  in 

Search  of  a  Father'  is  little  more  than 
a  fragment,  but  it  is  touched  through- 
out with  a  very  tender  sense  of  human 
nature.  Aftetr  a  roving  and  not  too 
creditable  caneer  in  the  States  the  boy 
returns  to  find  the  man  who  still  trusts 
and  believes  In  him.  and  rather  than 
disillusion  him  quietly  disappears  again 
into  the  night  without  a  hint  to  sug- 
gest his  identity.  It  is  all  very  beau- 
tifully done.'' 

Is  the  Gladys  Morris  who  played  Des- 
demona  and  Mrs*  Page  at  Birmingham, 
Eng.,  last  week,  the  Miss  Morris  of  the 
Copley  Theatre? 

Elsie  Clarke,  aai  actress  19  years  old,  j 
who  had  played  in  provincial  theatres 
and  was  to  fill  an  engagement  at  the  i 
Duke   of   York's,    London,    was  killed 
outside  her  apartments  in  a  recent  air 
raid. 

R.  G.  Knowles  was  announced  to  give 
the  first  lecture  of  the  Birmingham 
(Eng.)  Sunday  Lecture  Society  on  the 
14th  ult.  His  subject  was  America's 
part  >in  the  war. 

H.  B.  Irving  promised  to  speak  in  the 
City  Temple,  London,  at  a  Thursdoy 
morning  service  this  month.  "Dr.  Park- 
er used  to  attract  many  actors  and 
actresses  to  the  City  Temple,  and  it  has 
been  often  said  that  if  he  had  not  been 


Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Marston 
Pike  in  "Belle  Lamar.''  ' 

Elizabeth  Marbury  and  Frederic  Mc- 
Kay will  produce  musical  comedies. 
Their  first  will  be  "We  Should  Worry," 
based  by  Henry  Blossom  on  Charles  H. 
Hoyt's  "A  Texas  Steer."  Music  by  A. 
B.  Sloane. 

Sigmund    Romberg,    composer,  has 
been  drafted  for  the  national  army. 
William  Harris  left  a  net  estate  of 

$485,891. 

Edward  E.  Rice  will,  have  a  "testi- 
monial" in  New  York  Oct.  28,  when  the 
program  will  Include  scenes  from 
"Evangeline,"  "Adonis,"  "1492"  and 
other  pieces.  ^ 

"Drafted."  a  new  patriotic  American 
drama  by  James  Montgomery,  was  pro- 
duced at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8.  There  is 
a  realistic  trench  scene.  Pauline  Lord. 
Emrnett  Corrlgan  and  William  H. 
Thompson  are  in  the  company. 

Sydney  Rosenfeld's  new  comedy,  "Un- 
der Pressure,"  was  produced  at  Balti- 
more Oct.  L  "Local  critics  gave  widely 
divergent  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  play." 

"The  Grass  Widow,"  by  Reriold  Wolf 
and  Channlng  Pollock,  music  by  Louis 
A.  Hirsch.  was  produced  at  Atlantic 
City,  Oct.  8. 


A  new  organ  sonata,  op.  ,149,  by  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford,  has. been  published  by 
Augener  &"  Co.,  London.  "Seeing  how 
great  is  his  skill  upon  this  Instrument, 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  Sir  Charles 
has  written  comparatively  little  for  it. 
This  sonata  will  certainly  whet  the  ap- 
petite for  more,  for  it  is  strong,  vigor- 
ous, virile  music  and,  of  course,  most 
admirably  written  with  a  view  to  or- 
ganist's requirements." 

I  wonder  if  the  Kaiser  realized  that  he 
talked  the  most  august  bosh  to  that 
egregious  person  Max  Bewer  the  other 
day  at  German  headquarters.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  Michaells  that 
"we  must  grow  together  organically, 
like  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,"  and 
then  to  have  cited  other  instances  of 
historic  German  partnerships,  such,  he 
said,  as  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Hinden- 
burg  (as  Wotan)  and  Ludendorff  (as 
Siegfried).    Incidentally,  Mozart  was  not 

German;  but  even  If  he  had  been  he 
died  when  ''Beethoven  was  little  more 
Ithan  a  mere  boy.  And  what  of  Wotan 
and  Siegfried?  How  exactly  did  they 
grow  up  organically  or  otherwise  to- 
gether? If  nis'  memory  serves,  they  met 
but  once,  and  even  then  things  were  of 
rather  unpleasant  nature  between 
them.  For  the  stripling,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  broke  the  prop  of  his  grand- 
father's old  age,  otherwise  his  stalking-  ' 
stick,  in  a  bit  of  a  brawl,  and  for  the 
then  equivalent  of  twopence  would  have 
kicked  him  physically  downstairs,  so  to 
«ay!— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

T.  Waldo  Warner's  "Three  Elfin 
Dances,"  were  produced  at  a  prome- 
nade concert  In  London,,  Sept.  15. 
"Dainty  without  being  elusive,  and 
catchy  without  being  vulgar,  they  were 
at'once  successful.  The  scoring  errs  a  ! 
little  on  the  side  of  being disproportion- 
ately ambitious  for  the  material,  which' 
is  of  modest  pretensions,   but  it  con-  ' 


a  great  preacher,  he  would  have  been   i'riv?.t0.       s„kl!ful  .without  ''ragging  In 

Tar-fetched   effects."    At  a   concert  on 


a  great  actor.  I  remember  a  distin- 
guished actor  teeing  me  that  he  re-' 
garded  Dr.  Parkler's  eloquent  tribute 
to  Gladstone's  memory  as  the  greatest 
exposition  of  the  actor's  art  he  had 
ever  witnessed,  and"  this  quite  apart 
from  its  moving  solemnity  of  thought 
and  diction." 

"When  Knights  Were  Bold"  has  been 
played  by  British  officers  at  Magil, 
Mesopotamia. 

C.  Haddon  Chambers'  new  comedy, 
"The  Saving  Grace,"  was  produced  at 
Manchester  (Eng.),  Oct.  1.  Blinn  Cor- 
bett,  the  central  figure  in  the  comedy,  is 
a  sort  of  Micawber.  He  injured  his  ca- 
reer in  the  army  by  running  away  with 
his  colonel's  wife.  His  niece,  Susan,  is 
courted  by  Ripley  Guilford,  who  has  a 
rich  mother  and  offers  marriage  to  every 
girl  that  gives  him,  encouragement.  The 
impecunious  Corbett  family  invite  him 
to  dinner;  and  there  is  plenty  of  wine, 
for  Corbett  has  accepted  a  commission 
to  sell  for  wine  merchants.  He  is  vexed 
because  his  offer  to  serve  in  the  war  has 
been  rejected;  but  Mrs.  Corbett  idolizes 
him;  "he  is  such  a  wonderful  man,  and 
is  always  surmounting  financial  difficul- 
ties" —  by  borrowing  and  subterfuges. 
Susan  has  made  up  her  mind  to  wed 
Guilford  for  his  money;  but  she  finds 
out  that  she  really  loves  him  when  the 
young  man's  austere  mother  appears  on 
the  scene,  and  the  lovers  quarrel  and 
part.  Corbett  tells 'his  wife  he  will  enlist 
and  bids  her  put  a  card  in  the  window 
for  paying  guests.  As  Mrs.  Corbett  was 
once  a  favorite  of  Gen.  Farier.  she  tele- 
graphs him  on  her  husband's  behalf. 
Guilford  takes  the  rooms,  for  he  has 
joined  the  flying  corps  and  thrown  over 
his  mother.  She  calls  and  asks  forgive- 
ness for  her  rudeness,  also  asks  Corbett 
to  give  his  niece  to  her  son.  A  telegram 
informs  Corbett  that  his  commission  in 
his  old  regiment  is  on  the  way. 


|Sept.  29.  the  music  of  Xorman  O'Neill 
Swinburne  Ballet,  "Before  Dawn"  which 
had  been  heard  at  the  Coliseum  was  per- 
formed .    At  a  previous  concert,  Sept.  19, 
ft  symphonic  fragment  "After  Shelley." 
by   the   Russian   Gnessin    was  played. 
"The  music  is  saturated  with  Teuton- 
isms,   but   if  this  be  allowed  to  pass 
there  was  a  good  deal  to  interest.    It  is  J 
nebulous,  but.  as  the  analyst  suggests,  • 
this   may   well   have   been   intentional.  ' 
Rather  would  we  be  inclined  to  quarrel  j 
with  its  vagueness  of  thematic  outline."  i 
The  Times  said  of  this  and  other  Rus-  i 
6ian  pieces,  one  of  them  Liadoff's  "Kikl-  ! 
mora":    "The   former   would   do   as   a  Ji 
lengthy  Introduction  to  the  first  move-  I 
ment  of  a  symphony,  suggesting  points 
that  were  to  be  worked  out  later  on  and  i< 
generally  raising  expectations.    The  Lia-  I 
doff  is  self-conscious  music,  made  with  I 
the  head,  breaking  a  settled  gloom  only 
to  play  an  elvish  prank  here  and  there  in  : 
a  kind  of  deliberate  way.  Scriabin's  con-  ) 
certo  in  F  sharp,  though  dating  from  ; 
his    imitative    days,    is  ■  a    refreshing  \ 
change  from  the  conventional  form  by 
its  treatment  of  the  piano  as  an  or-  ' 
ehestral  instrument,  even  if  that  shows  ' 
Its  inferiority  to  them  all." 

Several   correspondents   have  pointed  \ 
out  that  the  late  Lt.  Butterworth's  "A  ! 
Shropshire  Lad"  was  not  given  its  first  I 
performance  In  London  at  the  Prom,  j 
the  other  day,  as  stated.    As  a  fact,  it 
was  played  In  Queen's  Hall  In  March, 
1914,  at  one  of  the  Ellis  concerts.  Really 
we  ought  to  have  an  official  recorder 
of  first  performances;   as   things  are 
now.  the  legend  proves  on  examination 
to  be  far  more  often' incorrect  than  cor- 
rect, and  .is  very  misleading.    I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  this  work 
being  in  the  Bournemouth  orchestra's 
repertory.    I'll  warrant  it  soon  will  be, 
if  it  has  been  by  any  mischance  over- 
looked!—London  Dally  Telegraph. 


Oh!~Tor  an  hour  of  Francis  Galton 
when    the   shells   are   flying.  Galton 
with  his  graduated  whistle.    He  could 
have  fixed  for  us.  not  indeed  the  organ, 
notes    of    the    battle-planes'  "solemn 
muslque,"    but   certainly    the   note  of 
our  projectiles.    Men  at  the  front  speak 
I  of  them  as  whining  nnd  screaming,  but 
does  that  not  suggest  too  high  a  pitch? 
| A  human  voice  perfectly  imitated  the 
'sound  when  the  firing  died  down  on 
Tuesday   night.     It  was   rather  howl 
than  scream  or  whine;  the  head  note 
of  a  tenor  suffering  from  catarrh  and 
mental  depression,  poor  man.— London 
Dally  Chronicle. 

Chabrier's  "Divertissement,"  played 
at  a  Promenade  concert  in  London. 
Sept.  20,  "written  long  before  he  be- 
came successful,  proved  that  the  musi- 
cal Judgment  of  our  neighbors  was  not 
so  acute  as  lt  has  since  become,  not 
that  lt  would  create  a  stir  if  produced 
by  a  composer  of  today,  but  because 
of  its  superiority  to  so  much  French 
music  of  Its  own  day.  Even  now  it 
Is  very  welcome,  and  of  one  section  one 
might  say  much  more  than  that." 

From  a  cutting  forwarded  to  me  I  see 
that  of  all  people  Mr.  Gervase  Elwes  Is 
Inv  ted  to  "drop  the  ballad  habit  and 
really  sing  for  art's  sake"!    Ye  gods' J 
save  us  from  our  friends!    One  would; 
like  to  know  the  name  of  any  singer, 
of  any  nationality  who  has  done  more 
ror  arts  sake  than  this  eminent  singer, 
and  perhaps  less  for  ballads  (of  the  roy- 
alty type)!   It  seems  to  me  a  very  odd 

f-Tff k,oi,\  But  "erhaP<»  «t  Is  to  be  at- 
tr  butable  to  the  war.    One  can  never 

-lu    r0ndon  Da"y  Telegraph. 
dnTmnff  °ni°"<  Time"  said  of  "Boris  Go- 
I  «•  rey'V?d  at  Drury  Lane  Sept. 

There  Is  in  this  opera  the  unfor- 
tunate state  of  things  that,  while  the 
Tor  ,h"    SCeneS  arC  °ach  ™rth  hav  ng 

|f  mu^oS  ^ta^i— ' 

Kesris 

ute  to'th?'  d°n«*  ™«eria»y  conTrb- 
ute  to  the  action."    The  Daily  Tele 

VeTon^&T?  °f  ,thB  •S&vlaUd 
version      For,  dramat  cally,  it  is  uuc 

which  are3^/  W*"  * 

other  instance  ox  that  al,  too^II^r 
by'a  poorW,CetrtoU.''  mUS'C  h*"d*appeadr 

Dances^seenrto-glt  t"h™.ght  pTt 
of  departure  for  composition  hat  Fs  ?„ 
help  to  build  a  school  of  music  in  th  ° 

rz'pi^nr* a- •%  ™£ 

The»f,W  Mme-  Pattl  ln  a  box  at  Dah^s 

en«gUrd'TheafS°nof 
Mountains."   It  was,  I  understand  fhf 
great  songstress's  first  appeScf-,^ 

,au^'ence  for  about  ft^r  year" - 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sept  24  years-— 

During  Saturday  night's '  air  r*M 
special  constables  on  duty 'on  Harrow 
H»  were  watching  the  reception  gh  en 
„  h.,he  ,invaders  over  northeast  London 
while  the  boys  in  the  head  maker's 
house  near  by  were  assembled  ™"ven! 
ng  prayers.  The  specials  smiled  when 
they  heard  the  hymn  being  ♦sung  it 
was  "Hark,  hark,  my  soul!"  with  the 
refrain:   "Singing  to  welcome  the  p  ! 

John  Ireland's  prelude  for  orchestra 
A  Forgotten  Rite,"  was  produced  at  a 
promenade   concert,   London,    Sent  13 
Here   Mr.    Ireland,"    says    the  Dailv 
Telegraph,  "is  in  quite  other  mood  than 
that  of  the  fine  violin  sonata  which  was 
his    previously    last    performed  work 
Here  we  have  all  the  same  sincerity;; 
nearly  all  the  same  mastery  of  means 
(as  colorist.  all  the  same  mastery)  the 
same  freedom  from  triteness,  and  the  ' 
same  facile  freedom  pf  utterance.  What 
we  do  not  find,  however,  is  precisely  the 
same  virility,  a  fact  which  may  be  part- 
ly due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  program- 
mist  that  the  music  'deals  with  certain 
mystical  aspects  of  nature,  the  details* 
of  which  the  composer  leaves  to  the 
Imagination  of  his  hearers.'  Frankly  it 
has  defeated  one  hearer  at  least  for 
though  the  music  is  sufficiently  'mysti- 
cal' it  is  very  decidedly  vague  at  a 
first  hearing,  and  seems  to  suggest  that 
It  may  be  an  early  work  freshened  up 
with  a  coat  of  new  paint,  as  it  were 
vagueness,  at  least,  was  not  a  J'ault  of 
the  previous  John   Ireland.  However 
the  work  has  distinct  interest  for  the'1 
musician,  and  that  is,   indeed,  some-B 
thing  to  be  grateful  for." 

"MIgnon  Nevada  played  Nedda  (Dru-  }l 
ry  Lane,  Sept.  29)   uncommonly  well  Iff, 
She  suggested  not  so  much  an  over- 
whelming passion  as  a  sort  of  frivolous 
frailty    which  one  does  not   often  ret 

[  ft  cm  those  who  play   this   part,  and- 
I  which  is  certainly  most  effective." 
i     "The  oldest  permanent  opera  in  Lon- 
:  don  is  that  at  the  old  Vic.  where  opera' 
been  111  being  for  30  ve.-ir=  There 


\ 
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■  (-^  -tasori  of  operas  in  EnarrrtW^iT^Tn  =  ~- 
Oct.  4  with  •Faust.'     Similar  mM-fn,™ 
V  knees  of  opera  be  given  each  wee  J 

)  ton  rhursdays  and  Saturdays  at  7  45  and 
P?  on  alternate  Saturdays  at  2  30  "  T 
£  r       Excha"EP  special  correspondent  at 
Itake    "T   Stat0S    that    tl>«    death  ha« 
E  taken  place  in  a  military  hospital  if 

I  RrandaneniIfa"  •U,"US  Mari  l  «oethoU5  B 
(he  la'st  of  7L°'pth?,S,'eat  musician  «4 

'm^,n™V£e"nanont  0,cl'estra  for  Blr- 

g?  f-t-^rec,?amth;-nd 


lr.  Townsend  Walsh.-  the  dramatic 
He  of  the  Traveler,  who  enters  today 
J  service,  was  born  and  reared  In 
iany.  N.  Y.  At  Harvard  University, 
ere  he  was  graduated  In  1895,  he  was 
Ml  it  or  of  the  Advocate.  For  many 
rs  he  has  been  intimately  associated 
h  the  theatre,  making  New  York  his 
ie.  Writing  the  life  of  Dion  Boucl- 
lt  for  the  Dunlap  Society,  he  suc- 
led  admirably  in  a  difficult  task, 
s  biography  Is  entertaining,  emi- 
Uy  readable,  not  too  anecdotical'  it 
'so  valuable  to  the  student  and  the 
*  "J?  or  t»e  drama.  The  labor  of 
'at  en  is  hidden;  there  is  no  extrava- 
co  in  |»raise  or  censure.  A  man  of 
personality  and  high  charac- 
Walsh  should  quickly  add  to 


Safety  First. 

The  London  General  Omnibus  Co* 
P«y    has    Issued    monitory  nurse"; 
J  rhyme«-  Here  are  some"  of  them- 

Mf»  Mii(T«t.inMe.d  of  ■  tufTet 
»t  on  the  kerb  one  day  •  ff<r 
Along  come  a  lorry,  nml  now  .h. 
Her  feet  having,  In  n^wsy"  "°rr7' 

Sn.r,'"'IK''"'  7rhtB  J'0"        «  risk 
nememher  that  you  oughtn't-  ' 
H  ■  rice  to  rn.-e  a  motor-'bua  ' 
out  naretv  s  more  Important. 

"Seek  safety  when  'tis  dark, 
St.  Mark : 
-*nd  beware  of  motor-can," 
Ilnlbyrn  liars. 

".n'd^Anno"  y°U  rin»  SytnJ 

Advice  for  October. 

From  the  Farmer's  Calendar  |n  the  I 
Farmer's  Almanac  of  October,  1800-1 
"Indulge  not  yeur  children  In  eating  too  f 
*  ■  e"Peciall>-  «h*t  which  I, ' 
hard  and  unmellow,  if  you  would  save 
the  doctor  a  visit  "  v 


•ay  the  belli  „f 
Peals  St.  Alban. 


Mr. 


InandV  fHendS       th«  ci'ty 'and  com- 

Boxers  at  the  Front. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Let  us  hasten  to  adopt  the  plan  of  Dr. 
|W.  E.  Crockett.    In  the  mind's  eye  I 

,    Boston.  J-  D- 


Shall  and  Will. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

U  Sparta  dead?    ]s  the  old  Grecian 

P  "    ,roze"  ln  °ur  veins?   Is  grammar 
a  thing  of  the  past' 

will  not  be  present 
L., 1  ' hl"  brl»«:  —  gu<fsts." 
•I  Think  of  that— and  weep'  • 

It  begins  in  the  nursery.    I  ],eard  » 

"Stick  won't  beat  doc. 
r>ne  won't  hire  pl.r 
Tib  won  t  get  over  stile, 
And  I  won't  ,-et  home  tonight." 
The  text  is.  "I  Shan't  get  home  " 

|  Quite  explicit.  Probably  the  "and"  ta 
[|  }  an  interpolation.  .  and  ,s 

J    But  In  a  letter  box  "dodger"  invito,. 

will  we  go  now'" 
Every  ch|,d  used  t0  k 

of     th#    drowning  Frenchman 
I  shrieked     -r   ..  in   j    "enenman  wno 
l.e  p  me  "    Al     d,rown-nobody  shall 
eceiv^d  -      ^  ,on|y  ^e  other  day  I 

L  chW  rronVrC:,,aNe^^orrseocar 

1^ndenbeIdeS"rU,Shec,  alike  'O'  beauv 
land  benevolence,  which  contained  the 

terete'1'  18  °rdered  tha'  -mbers 

|"WI"'r.'a™?ly  <hen  foTe,e'l»  th. 
:  Boston. 


story 
who 


future 
OLD  FOGY. 


Overworked. 

ui  the  World  Wags: 

^Lthete..T  ^  abU8e  °f  our  natl°™> 
anthem.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner- 

Js  there  any  fitness  in  the  plavimr  of 

''faTe  comedhv6atre  ^'W^SbS. 
d«viiU»      ompd>-    musical  comedy,  vau- 

Ana  ital  Tllc',  what  30U"  w"  » 
In*  a*  a  L,  *V",d  0f  the  t,,ne  s*'v-  I 
thf  .uh«  hatrand-overc°at-rushln?-for- 

i  atTthlT7,  Th,e  other  ni^>t  I J 
was  at  a  theatre  in  Boston.   After  thef 

fl™«  ^"SPangled  Banner."    younK  ^  f 
flcaw,  soldiers  and  sailors,  manlv  fe"lows 
stood  and  saluted.   The  rest  of  the  au-'i 

*  anthem-  Is  "'ere  not  a  law  concern-8 
ing  the  proper  times  and  occasions 

ZT<       luf  "?  T°  my  mlnd  "'ere  sho 
not  be  this  undue  famillarltv  with 
musical  expression  of  patriotism 
respect  shown  may^nsilv  become 


for 
mild 


"Kitchen  Wang." 

Our  correspondent,  "Green  Mt.  Liberty 
<°c»-  ^)  used  the  S 
Kitchen  Wang."  Will  he  kindly  explain' 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony  or  entertain 
E„n,V  W«VWan«"  brought  from  Eiig- 
land?  We  do  not  find  any  use  of  the 
word  with  the  supposable  meaning  In  the1 
Great  English  Dialect  Dictionary.  | 

KREISLER  GIVES 

Fritz  Kreisler  gave  his  first  recital 
[  of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon  at 
h  Symphony  Hall.    Carl  Lamson  was 
:  the  accompanist.    The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Tartlnl,  Sonata  In  G  minor;  Bach, 
Sarabande,  Double  and  Bourree  ln  B 
minor;  Bruch,  Scotch  Fantasy;  F.  Bach, 
Grave  in  C  minor;  Beethoven,  Cavatina, 
ln  E  flat  major;  Haydn-Frledberg, 
Minuet  in  D  major;  Schubert-Friedberg. 
Rondo  in  D  major;  Grasse,  song  without 
words,  Waves  at  Play;  Kreisler,  La 
Gitana.Polichinelie;  Smctana,  Slavonic  J 
Fantasy. 

The  customary  large  audience  wel- 
comed the  celebrated  violinist.  The 
standing  room  was  crowded.  Many  sat 
upon  the  stage.  There  was  spontaneous 
hearty  and  continued  applause  through- 
out the  afternoon  and  at  the  close  of 
the  concert  the  usual  scenes  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  Kreisler's  genius,  which  for  manyl 
years  has  delighted  audiences  through- 
out the  world,  once  more  worked  lta 
potent  spell.  His  art  was  never  more 
nobly  displayed,  his  tone  never  richer, 
smoother,  more  eloquently  emotional. 
The  program,  too,  was  interesting,  lessi 
ancient  in  character  than  those  fre-j 

'■  quently  played  by  Mr.  Kreisler.  There; 
were  not  'too  familiar  pieces  by  Bach, 

',  Haydn,  Schubert  and  pieces  by  moderu| 

j  composers."  Grasse's  "Waves  at  Play"j 
and  Mr.  Kreisler's  "La  Gitana."  an  ar- 

,  rangenient  of  an  Arab-Spanish  Gypay 
song,  fascinating  with  a  rhythmic  and 
sensuous  charm,  were  among  the  moat 

;  effective  of  the  later  pieces. 

;    The  violinist  gave  an  inspired  per- 

■  formance  of  Bruch's  Scotch  Fantasy, 
a  by  no  means  inspired  work.  Yet  aa 
pfayed  by  Mr.  Kreisler  the  Scotch  tunes. 

1  in  themselves  beautiful,  now  sad  and 
;  tender,  now  bellicose  and  sharply 
I  rhythmed,  took  on  a  new  and  Imposing 
i  significance  and  in  spite  of  Bruch's 
'  elaborate  and  often  meretricious  em- 
j  broidery  the  music  seemed  to  voice  with 

■  hitherto  unrevealed  directness  the  Joys 
J  and  sorrows  of  an  ancient  people. 

Mr.  Kreisler  was  generous  in  adding 
to  the  program. 

Next   Sunday   afternoon   the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
conductor,  will  give  a  concert  in  aid  of  J 
the  pension  fund.   Mme.  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  will  be  the  soloist. 

XAPT.  KIDD,  JR.' 

By  PHILIP  HALE.     "  i 

Park  Square  Theatre:  First  perform-  f 
ance  in  Boston  of  "Capt.  Kldd,  Jr.,"  a' 
"farciclal  adventure"  in  three  acts  by 
Rlda  Johnson  Yoking.  Produced  by 
Cohan  and  Harris. 

Andrew  MacTavlsh,  Robert  Vlvlar 

An  Expres8ma.n  Alf.  Do  Coursey 

May  MacTavlsh.-  Mona  Bruns 

■rim  Anderaon  Wilfred  Lytell 

r,eor«e  Brent  Lincoln  Plumer 

SSKSSL  f.en;°.n  *dele  Holland 

William  Carlaton  Charles  Brown 

Umiiel  Bunh  Thomas  William* 

;ii"lla   Buah  Laura  Bennett 

Samuel  Dicklna  Charles  Dow  Clark 

^reyson  Lee  sterr(.tt 

■  Gaorgre  Flint 

„i™   Danby  Dillon 

";°„m?"  Shears  John  Harbtn 

•John  LonS..:  ,  ...Loula  Do  Brauwero 

This  farce,  entitled  "Buried  Treasure  "  I 
•as  produccj  at  Atlantic  Citv   June  Vu 


tre.  New  York.  Nov.  ID,  1910,  when  the 
chief  characters  were  taken  by  Edith 
Taliaferro.  Zelda  Sears,  Adele  Rolland. 
Ernest  Stallard.  Otto  Kruger,  Charles 
Brown  and  Charles  Dow  ("lark. 

Alas  there  is  no  Capt.  Kldd  in  the 
nlay.  no  talk  or  thought  of  pirates,  no 
maniac  who  is  obsessed  by  the  thought 
i  of  Oapt  Kidd  ln  his  low,  black,  rakish 
craft.  There  is  a  chart,  to  be  sure, 
showing  where  money  that  once  be- 
longed, to  the  church  in  Mexico  Is  hurled 
on  Cape  Cod,  but  this  chart  with  the 
report  ,0/  the  treasure  is  only  an  old 
fellow's  grim  Joke  to  stir  a  sissy  grand- 
son, afraid  of  germs,  to  dig  that  he 
may  become  a  man  by  open  air  exercise. 
The  letter  found  In  the  chest  Is  a  copy 
of  the  one  that  enriches  many  ancient 
Improving  anecdotes  in  books  for  the 
young. 

But  young  Jim  Anderson  ln  a  sec- 
ond hand  bookstore  buys  a  lot  of  vol- 
i  mes  at  auction,  "sight  unseen."  These 
books  belonging  to  the  jesting  grand- 
father should  not  have  been  sold.  Jim. 
having  a  wild  imagination,  so  that  his 
novel  has  been  rejected  by  publishers, 
picks  out  a  volume  about  buried  treas- 
ures, finds  a  chart,  and  at  once  sees 
himself,  his  sweetheart,  and  the  old 
Scotch  bookseller  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  He  Is  confirmed  in 
his  purpose  to  dig  on  the  Cape  by  the 
extraordinary  desire  of  two  other  men 
and  a  woman  to  buy  this  volume. 

Old  Andrew,  Mary,  Jim  and  the 
grandson  closo  the  shop,  take  what 
money  is  in  the  till,  go  to  the  Cape, 
pretend  to  be  geologists,  are  suspected 
by  a  oomic  constable  of  burglary,  and 
finally,  when  the  cheat  Is  dug  up,  learn 
the  worst.  Before  they  read  the  grand- 
father's letter,  May  buys  the  farm  for 
$2000.  which  her  m-m-mother  bad  left 
her. 

In  the  laat  act  the  three  of  the  book 
shop  are  in  doleful  dumps.  They  have 
no  money.  The  rent  has  been  raised. 
Young  Jim  has  lost  his  Job  as  a  syndi- 
cate writer,  and  his  novel  has  been  re- 
turned. But  as  they  say  ih  -unison  at 
different  stages  of  the  farce,  every  cloud 
has  a  silver  lining.  A  Cape  Codder  buys 
the  farm  at  an  absurdly  high  price  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  run  a  railway 
through  It  for  his  factory.  Jim's  novel 
Is  accepted.  The  silly  graadson  vows 
that  he  will  henceforth  b.e  a  sport.  He 
eaye  "damn"  and  cocks  his  hat.  i 

It  is  a  simple  story,  one  of  the  sort 
that  Is  often  dismissed  with  the  remark 
"wholesome"  and  at  times  "entertain- 
ing." The  first  act  is  for  the  most  part 
tiresome;  it  is  tiresome  in  Itself,  and  the 
comedians  did  not  save  It.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  Mr.  Clark  as  the  constable  Is 
very  droll.  A  lazy  Cape  Codder  and  his 
shrewish  wife  are  Introduced,  familiar 
characters  from  our  childhood,  fur- 
nished with  familiar  dialogue.  In  the 
third  act  Mr.  Clark  as  the  constable 
visiting  New  York,  bent  on  obtaining 
the  farm,  gives  the  air  of  vaudeville  to 
the  play;  a  welcome  relief,  after  the 
rank  sentimentallsm  of  the  lines  written 
for  the  old  bookseller. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Clark,  frankly 
.farcical,  amusing  caricaturists,  gave  life 
to  an  otherwise  mediocre  performance; 
though    Mr.    Wlllfams    as    the    lazy  ^ 

'  countryman,  Mr.  Sterrett  as  Greyson 
and  Mr.  Plumer  as  Brent,  the  lawyer, 

]  were  adequate  in  small  parts:  Nor 
should  one  forget  Mr.  De  Coursey  as 

1  the  expressman.  Unfortunately  the  Im- 
portant parts  of  MacTavlsh,  May  and 
Jim  were  not  so  well  performed  that  ono 
could     forget     the     triteness     of  the 

i  dialogue,  and  the  wordiness  and  lack  of 
action  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
aot.  More  than  once  there  was  the 
thought  of  an  amateurish  play  per- 
formed by  amateurs.  But  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Clark  excited  honest  and  hearty 
laughter. 

"The  Grass  Widow,"  a  new  musical 
comedy  by  Rennold  Wolf  and  Channing 
Pollock,  with  music  by  Louis  A.  Hlrsch, 
will  begin  an  engagement  Nov.  5.  NaL- 
alle  Alt.  Jess  Dandy,  Otis  Harlan,  Victor 
Morley,  Howard  Marsh  and  Rose  Ke3s- 
enow  are  in  the-  company.  Seats  will 
j  go  on  sale  Tuesday,  Oct.  30. 


Th»  po«t  urae  politely  aifced  whether  he  would 
b»  so  kind  ia  to  propose  the  to««t  of  "The 
Preee."  Dr.  Georfe  Bird,  knowing  Swinburne's 
InrinelBl.  objection  to  publle  epeeking,  declined  I 
the  honor  for  hlo,  but,  on  the  requeet  belns 
,  repeated,  wee  petrified  to  eee  Swinburne  rt«i 
to  hit  feet  aad  shriek  out  the  words:  "The 
,  Fre»«  U  a  deinaeble  Institution,  a  horrible  in- 
[•tltutloa,  ■  beastly  Institution."  end  then  sink 
,  back  Into  his  seat,  and  close  his  eyes. 

8h«ep,  Not  Worm. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  the  price  of  coal  and  the  i 
heating  problem,  why  don't  the  IntelllJ 
!  gent  people  this  winter  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  w«rm  clothes  Instead  of  warm. 
jBtovea?  Haa  not  Georgette  crepe  and 
,6Pun  silk  had  Its  day?     Remembering  I 
the  roay  vertebrae  and  the  chilly  wish- 
■  bones  of  our  maidens,  so  thinly  veiled 
with  the  popular  chiffons  of  the  mode 
;  and  hour,  one  asks,  "Why  not  patron-fj 
j  lie  the  sheep  instead  of  tho  worm  to-  ! 
i  day  7"  -B 

Won't  Gladys  and  Inna  and  Katherlne 
and  Helen  help  us  out^  by  buying  wool  I 
instead  of  gauze  this  year?  They  wiu| 
be  Just  as  pretty  and  young  and  deslr-  I 
able  In  a  warm  colored  chain*,  wo  think  I 


Pumpkin  and  Quince. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  surprised  that  ln  your  otherwise 
masterly  essay  on  the  pumpkin,  pom- 
plon,  or  pumpton,  published  In  the  Her- 
ald and  Journal  of  the  18th,  you  did  not 
quote  the  superb  lines  of  stern  New 
England's  bard— Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  that  I  allude  to  the  late  John 
Greenleaf  Whlttler?  Turning  to  his 
thrilling  poem.  "The  Pumpkin,"  which 
first  startled  Boston,  Amesbury  and 
adjoining  towns  and  villages  ln  1844, 
we  And  these  lines: 

What  molvleus  the  Up  and  what  brightens  the 
ere, 

What  calls  back  the  past.  Ilk*  the  rich  pumpkin 
pie? 

Let  me  add  to  your  pumpkin  lore.  This 
sentence—  "pumplons  strangely  hate  oil, ! 
and  |ove  water"  is  to  be  found  ln  "Hor-  | 
tua  Sanltatla,"  «M  which  there  were  five  I 
!  dated  editions  between  1490  and  1517.  1 1 
I  am  unable  to  explain  the  precise  eignia-  I 
cance  of  the  sentence. 
1    There  le  no  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  I 
meaning  of  this  passage    in  Gerard's 
"Herbal"     (1596;     also     enlarged  and 
amended  In  1633) :  "The  fruit  of  poni- 
plons  or  melons  boiled  In  milk  and  but- 
tered Is  a  good  wholesome   meat    for  | 
man's  body.  #The  flesh  or  pulp  qf  the 
same  sliced  and  fried  in  a  pan  with  but- 
ter la  also  a  good  and  wholesome  meat; 
but  baked  with  apples  In  an  oven.  It  Is 
food  utterly  unwholesome  for  auch  aa 
live  idly,  but  unto  robustloua  and  rustic 
pcoplo  nothing  hurteth  that  fllleth  thel 
belly."  O  admirable  Gerard,  John  Ger- 
ard of  London.  "Master  In  Chlrurgerle"! 

The  dramatists  thought  meanly  of  the| 
pumpkin.  The  line  "This  unwholesome! 
humidity,  this  gross,  watery  pumplon" 
ln  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  is  | 
not  the  only  fllejg  at  the  cucurbltaceoua 
plant.  Witness  this  dialogue  in  Brome's 
"Antipodes": 

Courtier—  A  Hr"''-  s'y  ordinary  in  nompiona 
Ink'  .1  with  onions. 

I'eregclne— Do  such  eat  pamplon*?  • 

Doctor— Yea,  and  clowns  musk  melons. 
From  the  same  dramatist's  "Sparagua 
Garden":    "For  ought  I  see  pomplons 
are  as  good  meat  (as  asparagus)  for 
such  a  hoggish  thirTg  as  thou  art." 

If  you  are  tempted  to  sneer  at  these 
homely  lines  remember  that  Swinburne  I 
characterized  "The  Antipodes"  as  ad- 1 
mlrable,  and  pral*)ed  Brome's  "original  | 
vein  of  broad  humor  and  farcical  fancy."  I 

Last  night  my  friend  the  Judge  put  to 
my  nose  a  beautiful  quince  grown  on  a  1 
tree  In  his  Brookllne  lot.   The  delicious  | 
odor  brought  to  my  mind  the  quince  < 
preserves  of  my  youth.    There  are  no  I 
preserves  today  like  them.   I  remember] 
i  the  suppers  at  which  they  were  served:  I 
'  Fresh  .biscuit  with  honey,  ahaved  beef,  I 
!  waffles  with  cinnamon  and  cream,  pound 
cake,  angel  cake,  chocolate  cake,  cocoa-  I 
nut  cake,  cold  tongue,  seed  cake,  etc. 
."Many  uee  syrup  of  quinces  at  the  sec- 
ond course  after  wine,  and  It  prevents 
drunkenness,"  says  "Hortus  Sanltatls." 
The  experiment  ta  worth  trying,  while  | 
wine'  Is  atlll  to  be  poured,  and  the  evil 
days  are  yet  afar  off.    Aa  I  held  the 
quince  to  my  nose  I  saw  again  the  boun- 
teous table  with  Aunt  Abigail  anxious 
that  the  children  should  have  enough; 
Grandmother  Lucinda  smiling,  and  littlo 
Cousin  Susan  violently  sick  from  im-  I 
moderate  Indulgence  in  honey  in  the 
comb.    And  I  also  thought  of  a  line  ln 
the    "Arehaeologlae    Attlcae"    of  that' 
sound  Merton  scholar  Francis  Rous  (the 
fourth  edition.  1<;54>.    Describing  nuptial 
ceremonies    among    the    Greeks.  Rous 
says:    "When  the  Man  and  the  Woman 
were  both  ln   [the  chamber!— for  the 
Woman  was  in  first,  as  the  fashion  is  j 
with  us— according  to  Solon's  own  order,  I 
they  were  to  take  a  Quince-apple  and  J 
eate  It  between  them  ."  .   .    to  signify 
the  pleasantncsse  and  harmony  which' 
should  be  In  their  talk  at  first."  Rous 
refers  to  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon;  but  in  n 
Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch I  find  that  the  reference  is  to  a 
man   that   weds   an   heiress:    all  that- 
North  sayft  is:    "This  also  conflrmeth 
the  same  that  such  a  newe  maryed  wife 
should  he  shut  up  with  her  busban* 
and  eate  a  quince  with  him."  Surely 
this  couple  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  c6ugratulatlng  friends  and  neigh- 
bors than  George  Meredith's  man  and 
wife  defying  the  world   "with  "mutual 
onion."  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Blossom  Court,  Boston. 


■  Hack  in  ".Molly  Dear."  a  romantic  play 
in  four  acts  by  Cecil  B.  De  Miile.  Inci- 
dental songs  by  Mr.  Mack.    The  cast: 

i  P.-!?  O'Brlan  \mlre*  Mack 

trlL  r"fr:7,-  „  Thomai  McC.iun  I 

;r»r„,^    ?-  R"ey'  V  *»••  C.  Callahan  1 

■  f£  m,?  i  nvanash  Verne  L«Vt«» 

Mickey  Flynn   \Uvn  T TW'l. 

.  Molly  Kavarmgh   J.'.PeggS  Allen 

Ma?  Lanahnn  Mr.rv  Manner" 

This  Is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Mack  has 
done-the  best  because  he  has  confined 
himself  principally  to  the  role  of  the 
comedian i  and  subordinated  his  singing. 

I  Mr-  De  Mille's  play  M  far  removed  from 
the  conventional  form  of  Irish  play 
that  employs  the  singing  comedian  .is 
its  chief  character.  To  be  sure  the 
char.-ctf  :•  of  Mickey  Flynn  promised  i» 
the  first  act  to  be  another  Michael 
.  een^'j-.  hut  h.-ipplly  took' another  turn 


I  the  second  is  too  long  by  roason  of  ob- 1 
[  vious  padding:  Hie  third  act  Is  com- j 
I  pelling  in  it:;  melodramatic  turn  and  the 
I  opportunity  it  affords  the  principal  ac- 
I  tor  to  reveal  himself  on  the  serious 
1  side.  There  is  abundant  humor  through 
j  the  four  acts,  t lie  dialogue  Is  often  up-  , 
I  roariously  funny  in  Its  sharp  retorts. 
J  in  the  Inevitable  blarney.  The  ending 
1  Is  Inexcusable  In  ils  attempt  to.  pro- 
Ivlde  a  happy  termination.  The  setting 
I  of  the  second  act.  Darragh  Gap.  was 
I  picturesque  and  there  were  the  bay  ilnd 
I  mountains  in  alluring  perspective.  Mr. 
N  Mack  sang  two  songs,  "It's  a  Long. 
I  Long  Way  to  My  Old  Home  Town," 
I  and  "Von.  Only  You,  That  I  Love." 

Pan  O" Brian  of  the  American  secret 
Iservlce,  is  sent  to  the  fishermen's  camp 
|at  Darragh  Gap  to  seek  the  murderer  of 
■Joe  Kelly.  O'Brlan  Is  immediately  tak- 
Un  up  with  Molly  Kavanagh,  who  turns 
■out  to  be  the  sister  of  the  murderer. 
|  Pleading  for  the  hand  of  Molly, O'Brien 
lis  told  by  the  confiding  girl  of  her 
[Unfortunate  brother.  The  brother  Is 
I  arrested  by  O'Brian,  and  the  latter  of- 
[fers  as  his  defence  that  he  shot  Kelly 
I  to  protect  the.  name  of  his  sister.  .O'Brian 
|  releases  Molly's  brother  only  to  be  ar- 
I  rested  by  his  own  subordinate  who  had 
I  been  masquerading  as  one  of  the  fisher- 
Ifolk.  A  plan  is  then  deliberately  con- 
I  jured  up  to  prove  that  there  was  a  price 
Ion  Kelly's  head  and  the  law  has  been 
I  satisfied. 

Mr.  Mack  gave  the  character  of 
I  O'Brien  a  nice  light  touch  and  always 
I  excelled  as  the  comedian.  His  bits  of 
I  blarney  were  always  interesting  in  their 
I  off  handedness— without  the  suggestion  of 
j  studious  preparation.  His  few  serious 
j  moments  after  his  arrest  of  Molly's 
brother  were  effective  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  his  earlier  exuberance.  As  a 
1  singer.  Mr.  Mack  has  never  excelled 
1  within  the  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
Ivoice,  often  Interesting  In  the  middle  and 

■  lower  tones,  was  patchy  In  the  upper 
[register,  and  there  was  the  laborious 

■  striving  and  jerking  of  the  hc^l  to  reach 
I this  or  that  note. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  per- 
Iformance  was  the  Molly  Kavanagh  of 

■  feggy  Allen.  Pretty  of  face  and  with 
[a  retiring  sweetness,  she  played  with 
I  delightful    simplicity,    and    there  was 

small  wonderf  that  the  men  folks  of  the 


his  wife,  a  Swede,  had  "a  fair  head  and 
black  heart,"  has  reared  his  daughter. 
Hilda,  in  the  woods  that  she  might,' 
If  possible,  be  kept  unspotted  from  the 
world  and  escape  her  mother's  fate. 

But  Into  evn  her  secluded  llfe  man's 
influence  has  come  in  the  presence  of 
Jules  Beaubien,  a  young  French-Cana- 
dian.-  Beaubien  has  long  been  search- 
ing  for  the  villain   who   wronged  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  Baptlstc  Le  Grand,1 
a  trader,  who  accompanies  him.  They? 
find  their  man   in   William  McDonald.,, 
an  American  engineer,  who  is  survey- 
ing for  a  railroad  through  the  woods 
and  is  boarding  at   McTavlsh's  house- 
while  ho  seeks  to  persuade  Hilda  to  g<« 
away  with  him. 

The  girl's  father  encourages  him,. be 
lievlng 'his  intentions  to  be  honorabl 
and  for  his  daughter's  good.  Beaubien' 
efforts  to  save  Hilda  from  the  man- 
wolf  results  in  a  fight  in  which  th 
villain  is  killed. 

There  is  only  one  feminine  charactc 
in  the  play,  which  was  'ably  played  b 
Mary  Frey.     Robert  Le  Sueur  was 
vigorous  Beaubien,  and  the  other  chat 
acters  were  in  capable  hands. 

The  play  announced  for  the  week  < 
Oct.  29  will  be  "A  IMr  of  .silk  Stock 
Ings." 


•(3/  ?V 


Ionian  nwimv» 

J  village  looked  her  way. 


AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Conroy  and  Le  Maire,  late  stars  of. 
the  Winter  Garden,  head  a  delightful 
bill  at  Keith's  Theatre  this  week 
which  fairly  over  runs  with  song. 
There  is  everything  that  possibly 
could  appeal  to  music  loverr.,  from 
syncopated  melodies  to  dreamy  Ha- 
waiian selections  and  even  a  touch 
of  operatic  numbers. 

Of  course,  Conroy  and  Le  Maire  liter- 
ally walk  away  with  the  comedy  end.  . 
They  present  a  new  skit,  with  a  laugh 
In  every  line,  entitled  "The  New  Phy- 
sician." While  their  act  tinges  on  the 
minstrel  skit  of  old.  there  arc  no  remi- 
niscences In  their  joke  vocabulary.  A 
physician's  office  with  proverbial  doc- 
tor's table,  a  surgeon's  outfit  which 
might  be  found  In  any  carpenter's  chest  ' 
and  a  frightened  colored  patient  cannot 
well  be  connected  without  provoking 
laughter. 

Revue*  Proves  Pleasing. 

The  Futuristic  Revue,  European  musi- 
cal festival,  is  one  of  the  best  operatic 
numbers  that  has  been  seen  at  Keith's 
'for  many  weeks.  These  singers  were 
content  to  rest  on  their  able  execution 
and  did  not  resort  to  ragtime  numbers. 

Truly  Shattuck  and  Emma,  O'Neil, 
both  well  known  to  theatregoers,  please 
W^th  a  song  and  chatter  number.  Miss 
Shattuck's  voice  sounds  as  sweet  as  in 
the-  days  of  "Alma,  Where  Do  You 
Live?"  in  which  she  starred. 

Garry  McGarry  and  company  prove 
favorites  in  a  dramatic  Hawaiian  Dance 
Pantonine,  "The  Garden  of  Aloha."  Li- 
buse  Bartusek,  a  native  of  the  islands, 
dances  convincingly  and  her  Loyal 
Hawaiians  play  the  steel  guitar  and  do 
not  abuse  the  ukelele.  The  setting  is 
truly  tropical. 

Lydla  Barry  is  heard  in  a  repertoire 
of  songs  and  Gene  Greene  sings  syn- 
copated   selections    and    offers  dialect 
numbers.    The  Morln  Sisters  start  the 
show  with  a  variety  of  dances.  Her- 
man and  Shirely  give  a  grotesque  skit, 
"The     Mysterious     Masquerader,"     in  1 
which  Herman  does  a  skeleton  dance. 
Rusee  Russell  Mack  and  Blanche  Vin-  | 
cent  were  applauded  for  their  dainty  ( 
pianologue. 


THE  WOLF 


"The  Wolf."  a  melodrama  by  Eugene 
falter,  was  presented  by  the  resident 
tock  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
•esterday.  This  play  is  a  fine  example 
f  vigorous  writing  by  this  master  of 
dramaturgy. 

The  play  is  lh  three  acts  with  the  lo- 
raile  in  the  Canadian  Hudson  Bay  coun- 
try, the  three  scenes  showing  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  Andrew  11c- 
Tavish's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wind  river  and  the  portage  of  Little 
Bear  river.     McTavish  is  a  hard,  self- 


BKACON  II  ILL.. 
(A  pBalm  of  Boston.) 
ITnro  n-liere  Ainerii-a  first  felt 

The  thrill  of  freedom's  pulsion  cry, 
Ih'i-o  where  in  spirit  peoples  knelt 
To  hail  at  length  the  day-star  nlgb: 

Where  steel-true  hearts  and  humble  banda 
Wrought  homes  beyond  oppression's  fear — 

Where  consecrated  conscience  reared 
The  base — u  new  world's  might  to  bear: 

Where,  flrBt-fnilts  of  our  newer  time 

from  out  the  dawn  of  freedom  sprung 
The  sages  and  the  singers-  jgave  . 
New  genius  to  our  common  tongue: 

Mere  yet  doth  glow  tlip  humble  faith: 
Here  yet  the  shrine  is  lighted;  still 

Home-keeping  ways  and  household  fears 
Crown  as  of  old  the  sacred  bill. 

Old  Boston!  beacon  of  our  race. 

The  l'ehor  In  thy  mighty  veins 
Shall  call  to  men  who  see  tby  light 

Till  o'er  the  whole  world  freedom  reigns. 

Thy  spirit  Is  our  house  of  prayer, 
And  where  thine  altars  clear  arise 

We  bless  Cod  in  our  contrite  hearts, 
Who  read  the  mandate  of  Ike  skies.  • 

Shall  shine  the  faith  that  keeps  thee  pure. 
The  faith  that  turns  men  to  thee;  still 

Shall  shine  undaunted;  as  there  shone 
The  torch  of  old  ou  Beacon  Hill! 

— JOSEPH  LEWIS  FRENCH. 

Old  Times  and  New. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

The  high  cost  of  living  at  the  present 
time  is  a  perpetual  worriment  to  many 
people,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  contrast 
current  prices  for  food  with  those  which 
existed  in  our  fathers'  or  grandfathers' 
days,  when  incomes  were  comparatively 
low.  I  cannot  remember  when  you  could 
buy  beefsteak  at  7  cents  a  pound,  but 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  in  the  40s  of 
the  tast  century,  it  could  be  obtained 
for  ninepence  (12%  cents)  and  fresh 
eggs  were  about  the  same  price  per 
dozen.  There  was  no  cold  storage  then. 
Liver,  which  was  then  the  main  edible 
at  free  lunches,  was  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  salt  pork  of  the  same  amount  was 
10  cents  or  less.  We  did  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  eat  cereals  for  breakfast,  but 
old  country  people  who  liked  oat  meal 
served  in  a  porridge  for  the  first  meal 
of  the  day  could  buy  It  for  almost  a 
song,  and  Indian  meal  for  mush  was 
equally  cheap.  Milk  was  5  cents  a  quart 
and  sometimes  lower,  and  those  who 
wanted  alcoholic  drinks  could  get  the 
best  whiskey  and  gin  for  6  cents  a  glass, 
with  4  «ents  advance  for  brandy  of  the 
same  quantity  and  quality.  Imported 
cigars  were  3  cents  apiece  and  it  cost  the 
smoker  only  a  cent  to  puff  a  "short  six" 
or  a  "long  nine"  with  his  beer  at  3  cents 
a  half-pint. 

All  this  is  redolent,  so  to  speak,  of 
what  we  call  the  good  old  times,  but 
It  should  be  remembered  that  In  those 
far-off  days  the  bookkeeper  who  got 
$1000  a  year  was  thought  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  princely  salary.  Mechan- 
ics received  about  two  dollars  a  day, 
and  laborers  in  the  neighborhood  of  six 
dollars  a  week,  while  domestic  servants 
could  be  hired  for  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  the  same  period.  The  last  men- 
tioned seem  to  fare  more  happily  than 
the  general  run  of  wage-earners  now, 
for  they  got  about  five  or  six  times  as 
much  remuneration  in  cash  as  their 
predecessors  In  the  same  line  of  work, 
with  bed  and  board  thrown  in,  so  that 
they  are  at  little  expense  except  for 
their  clothing.  House  rent  was  much 
cheaper  in  the  forties  than  It  Is  today, 
but  the  accommodations  and  comforts 
were  fewer.  The  convenient  flat  sys- 
tem had  not  come  In  for  the  benefit  of 
small  families,  and  few  houses  had 
bathrooms  or  accompanying  conveni- 
ences. The  hours  of  labor  were  longer 
than  they  are  at  present.  In  some  in- 
stances they  extended  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  In  winter  many  wage-earn- 
ers,  clerks  and  salesmen,  returned  to 
their  dally  toll  after  supper. 

During  the  civil  war,  however,  there 
was  a  great  advance  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  many  veteran  patrons  of  the 
minstrel  halls  will  recall  the  old  Joke 
at  Morris  Brothers',  which  set  forth 
that  before  the  war  one  could  go  down 
to  the  Quincy  market  with  a  dollar  in 
his  vest  pocket  and  exchange  It  for  a 
bushel  basket  of  provisions,  but  after 
the  conflict  began  one  could  carry  in  his 
watch  receptacle  the  edibles  that  a 
bushel  measure  of  money  would  buy. 


circulation  part  of  the  time,  and  before 
that  we  were  making  change  with 
greasy  postage  stamps  and  "shin 
plasters'"  Issued  by  mercantile  houses 
and  hotels. 

"Well,  what's  the  use  of  repining!  We 
lived  through  that  era  with  gold  going 
up  like  a  rocket. 
BUY  A  BOND. 

A  BIG  ONE  FOR  THE  LADT. 

A  SMALL  ONE  FOR  THE  BABT. 

BUY  A  BOND; 
and  we  will  soon  put  the  crazy  KaUer 
out  of  business  and  arrive  at  a  period 
when  we  can  afford  to  eat  fresh  eggs 
for  breakfast  once  again,  and  look  a 
bit  of  bacon  fully  in  the  face. 

Dorchester.  BAIZE. 

There  has  hardly  been  a  generation 
that  did  not  look  back  regretfully  on  the 
cheap  and  6ane  living  of  earlier  years. 
From  the  satires  of  Juvenal  to  Henri 
Estienne's  "Apologie  pour  Herodote," 
from  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  to 
the  New  England   villager  of  today, 
]  there  is  the  mournful  cry:  "The  world  , 
j  went  very  well  then."  Macaulay.  though  ' 
proud  of  his  era  and  comparing  English 
life  with  the  life  in  the  17th  century  to 
the   great   advantage   of   the  former, 
'looked  ahead:   "It  may  well  be  In  the 
,20th  century  that  we  ourselves  shall  be 
outstripped,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorset- 
shire may  think  himself  miserably  paid 
I  with  20s.  a  week:  that  the  carpenter  at 
Greenwich  may  receive  10s.  a  day;  that 
laboring  men  may  be  •  •  •  little  used 
to  dine  without  meat."  And. so  the  bad 
old  days  are  now  envied  In  these  years 
of  war.— Ed. 

MAIER  AND  PATTISON 

GIVE  TWO-PIANO  RECITAL 

Performance  in  Jordan  Hall  Meets 
All  Requirements. 

Guy  Maler  and  Lee  Pattison  gave  a 
recital  of  music  for  two  pianos  last 
evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows :  Von  Wilm,  Variations  ; 
Raff,  Gavotte  and  Musette;  Ropartz, 
Piece  In  B-Minor;  Debussy,  three  pieces 
"In  Black  and  White" ;  Saint-Saens, 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Spinning  Wheel  of 
Omphale";  Gliere,  Danse  Populaire, 
Chant  Populaire  ;  Iljinsky,  "The  Orgy." 

Last  week  these  young  men  played 
with  success  In  New  York.    They  are 
individually  well  trained,  skilful,  accom- 
!  plished.    Their  ensemble  playing  is  irre- 
!  proachable,   intelligent,   finished,  musi- 
cianly.    Last  evening  their  performance 
met  every  requirement  of  a  program 
I  which  ranged  from  the  commonplace,  as 
represented  by  Von  Wllm's  Variations, 
j  to  the   ultra-modern,   Debussy's  three 
curious  pieces  dedicated  successively  to 
Igor  Stravinsky,  Lt.  Jacques  Chariot, 
Ikllled  in  March,  1915,  and  O.  Kussewlt- 
'sky,  the  Russian  double-bass  player  and 
1  conductor. 


Hazlitt,  who  wrote  "The  Fight,"  and 
Henley,  who  trumpeted  the  praise  of 
/  champions  during  the  Regency,  should 
have  lived  to  bury  Robert  Fitzsimmons 
with  fitting  literary,  honors.  Nor  would 
they  have  forgotten  his  beautiful  and 
devoted  wife,  Rose  Julian,  who,  when 
her  man  was  battling  with  Pompadour 
Jim,  spurred  him  on  to  victory  by 
shouting:  "In  the  slats.  Bob,  poke  him 
In  the  slats!" 

Would  that  Maginn,  who  wrote  the 
"  'Luctus'  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Daniel 
Donnelly,"  were  alive,  for  Donnelly  was 
a  feeble  man  In  comparison  with  Fitz- 
simmons. Yet  when  Donnelly  returned 
to  Treland  after  his  fight  with  Oliver, 
20,000  persons  assembled  at  Dunleary  to 
welcome  him,  and,  mounting  him  on  a 
white  horse,  escorted  him  to  his  house. 
Perhaps  Donnelly's  ending  was  even 
more  heroic  than  his  conduct  in  the 
ring,  for  he  was  not  a  straight,  not  a 
quick  hitter;  and  he  was  reproached  for 
Iricisms  in  his  style.  "But  in  February, 
1S20,  having  drank  an  almost  Incredible 
number  of  tumblers  of  punch  at  one  sit- 
ting tout  of  mere  bravado)  and  swal- 
lowed half  a  bucket  of  cold  water,  while 
In  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  after 
the  aforesaid  tumblers,  he  burst  a  blood\ 
vessel  and  departed  this  life  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age." 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  was  a  virtuoso  with 
the  grand  style.  Cribb,  Spring,  Belcher. 
Byron's  friend  Jackson,  Heenan,  Jem 
Mace  would  gladly  have  recognized  his 
worth.  He  was  not  merely  a  posturer 
for  moving  pictures. 
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With  Caraway  Seeds. 

SlAs  the  World  Wags: 
B  Yesterday  I  «"sked  in  la.  bakery  for  a 
[fctick  of  rye  bread  with  caraway  seeds, 
frhe  woman  smiled  scornfully  and  said: 
fr'You  can't  find  any  bread  with  caraway 
aBeeds  in  the  city.  They  post  too  much." 
Bin ,  my  confusion  I  accepted  a  loaf  of 
Jwhole  wheat  bread  for  rye  and  made  a 
clumsy,  foolish  exit.   Thus  does  war  de- 
Jprive  us  already  of  necessities.  Some 
perhaps  do  not  appreciate  the  seeds  of 
the   umbelliferous   plant.     Who  today 
(follows  the  example  of  Justice  Shallow: 
I  "We  will  cat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my 
own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  caraways, 
and  -so  forth."   Yet  learned  commenta- 
tors have  disputed  whether  Shallow  by 
I  "caraway"  referred  to  a  kind  of  apple. 


In  Coghan's  "Haven  of  Health,"  written 
N-foie  Shallow  met  Falstaff  on  the 
stage,  we  read:  "For  the  same  purpose 
(the  cure  of  flatulence)  Careway  seedes 
are  used  to  be  made  in  Cumfittes,  and 
to  he,  eaten  with  Apples."  Gerard  In  his 
"Herbal"  tells  us  that  the  seeds  are  very 
pood  for  the  stomach,  help  digestion,  us-  i 
suage  and  dissolve  all  windlness.  In  | 
Hovwood's  play  "The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
West,"  Clem,  Invited  to  banquet  at  the 
court  of  Mulllsheg.  King  of  Fez,  repllos: 
"I  will  make  bold  to  march  In  towards 
your  banquet,  and  there  comfit  my*elf. 
and  cast  all  caraways  down  my  throat, 
the  best  way  I  have  to  conserve  myself 
In  health."  Did  not  Sir  John  Neville  at 
the  marria?e  of  his  daughter  in  1530  pro-) 
vide  among  a  quantity  of  spices  a  pound 
of  caraways  for  one  shilling?  Justice 
Shallow  undoubtedly  ate  caraways  as  a 
corrective  of  the  pippin,  for  although 
Laurentlus  commends  sweetings,  pear- 
mains  and  pippins  as  good  «sa"^  me|- 
ancholy.  the  equally  learned  Mcholas 
Piso  condemns  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or 
to  be  eaten  sparingly,  and  not  raw. 

But  enough  of  distracting  and  va  n 
learning,  saws  of  men  long  turned  to 
dust.  I  have  a  sentimental  reason  for 
preferring  rye  bread  with  caraway  seeds 
to  bread  without  them. 

I  see  now  the  old  church,  with  the 
high  pulpit  and  the  high  side  galleries, 
the  pews  with  doors  tftat  could  be  fast- 
ened. I  hear  the  full  'choir  roaring 
|  "Denmark"  or  the  sweet-voiced  man, 
vho  on  week  days  was  in  a  grain  and 
feed  storp.  singing  "Flee  as  a  Bird, 
while  the  contribution  boxes  were  being 
'passed  by  the  white-haired  deacons  I. 
a  little  boy.  wondered  why  Mr.  Tucker 
should  sav  thai  any  one  of  the  congre- 
gation was^'weary  of  sin,"  and  whothe 
"avenger"  was.  But  in  the  pew  ai/ect- 
Iv  in  front  was  a  dear  old  ;ady  in  Crepe. 
When  1  grew  restless  dwring  the  long 
prayer  before  the  minister  began  to  in- 
voke blessings  on  the  sister  churches,  or 
during  the  endless  sermon  she  would 
hand  me  a  sprig  of  caraway,  sometimes 
a  lozenge;  but  1  associate  her  with  cara- 
way. And  the  word  "caraway"  brings 
the  thought  of  the  boys  and  girls  In  that 
church,  especially  the  girls,  who  are 
now  dead,  or  v  grandmothers,  or  still 
withering  on  the  stalk.  Again  I  walk 
down  the  broad  aisle  with  Kitty,  while 
the  old  lady  of  the  caraways  smiles  on 
us  and  George  Kingsley.  the  organist, 
plays  the  "Or^le"  from  "The  Hugue- 
nots" as  a  postlude. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Blossom  Court,  Boston. 


Sic  Patribus,  Sic  Deus  Nobis. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Armada  (Liberty)  loan,  24  April, 
1588.  "A  Memorandum  •  •  •  of  sums  of 
money  as  of  Lonte  (sic)  by  divers  per- 
sons in  Exeter  toward*  furnishing  and 
setting  out  of  two  ships,  and  a  pynnas; 
by  virtue  of  letters  from  the  LorJes  of 
the  Counsell  for  the  defence  of  her  Ma- 
jestic and  the  i-ealme."  Hist.  Ms.  Com. 
Records  of  City  of  Exeter,  pub.  1916, 
page  yl6-  Ships,  Bartholomew,  and  Rose, 
page  S8S.-9,  of  "Apsham,"  Pinnace, 
Guyfte  i.  e.  Topsham.  "serulng  her  high- 
nes  againste  the  Spanayardes  as  Coste 
Shippes  for  the  Cittic  of  Excester  by  the 
s»ace  of  two  monthes  In  Anno  1588." 

Boston.  *L  M.  B. 


| Miss  Rosita  Renard  Does  Well 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Rosita  Renard,  pianist,  played 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram, differing  from  the  one  previously- 
announced,  read  as  follows :  \  Bach- 
Busonl,  organ  prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 
major :  Brahms,  Sonata  in  F  major,  op. 
5;  Chopin,  Mazurkas,  op.  30.  No.  4;  op. 
59,  No.  3  ;  Nocturne,  op.  9.  No.  3  ;  Etudes, 
op.  25,  Nos.  5  and  11;  Liszt,  Feu  Fol- 
lets,  Sonetto  del  Petrarca,  No.  104 ; 
"Don  Juan"  fantasie. 

Miss  Renard.  born  at  Santiago,  Chili, 
studied  in  that  city  and  later  in  Ber- 
lin, where  at  the  end  of  five  years  she 
gave  a  few  recitals.  Having  played  in 
South  American  cities,  she  gave  her 
first  concert  in  New  York  last  March. 
The  circular,  which  begins  "Twenty- 
two  and  a  genius,"  assures  us  that  she 
is  "eclectic  in  music  and  literature"  ; 
that  she  Is  "deeply  attached  to  her  fam- 
ily, and  when  she  is  not  practicing  or 
out  for  a  walk  with  her  sister,  one  is 
certain  to  find  her  reading  a  serious 
book."  "For  her  age,"  says  the  press 
agent,  "she  is  remarkably  well-read, 
and  she  is  able  to  discuss  literature, 
as  well  as  music,  in  four  or  five  lan- 
guages." Who  is  your  favorite  author, 
Miss  Renard?  Do  you  prefer  Thickens 
to  Dackeray,  or  do  you  revel  in  Qack- 
ens  and  find  no  pleasure  in  Thickery? 

After  all  the  literary  taste  of  Miss 
Renard  is  not  now  in  question;  nor  are 
her  linguistic  accomplishments  at  stake; 
nor  need  there  be  curious  inquiry  into 
her  deportment  in  the  family  circle. 
Many    pianists,    singers    and  fiddlers 
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l  have  written  on  the  subject 
[drill  and  boxing.   What  are 
|  sons?  Dr.  W.  E.  ClU 

<  Boston. 


I  to  Timothy:  "Alexander  the  copper- 
fl  smith  did  me  much  evil;  the  Lord  re- 
m  ward  him  according  to  his  works." 

Miss  Renard  does  not  require  the  lure 
8  of  anecdotagc.     She  Is  an  interesting 

I  pianist,  whose  program  yesterday  was 

I  not  well  planned  to  show  her  ability  as 
an  interpreter.    She  was  so  unfortunate 

I  as  to  choose  Rusoni's  mal-treatment  of 
B  a  virtuoso  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach, 
which  show  in  general  scheme  and  the 
I  florid  passages  the  Influence  of  Buxte- 
|  hude.    The  Fugue  is  of  little  worth  ex- 

j  eept  a?  a  moans  of  displaying  proficiency 

1  with  the  organ  pedals.  The  most  vigor- 
Sous  hands  and  arms  of  a  pianist  cannot 
B reproduce  the  roaring  and  the  thunder- 

I  ing  of  the  pedals,  even  if  she  could 
J  appear  in  a  becoming  sweater  and  drop 
I  exhausted  to  the  floor  after  the  final 
I  chord.  Miss  Renard  might  have  de- 
ll claimed  the  Prelude  with  more  breadth 
land  more  dramatic  contrasts.  She 
I  played   the   Fugue  swiftly,   but  there 

I  were  moments  when  the  pace  was  ir- 
regular and  ends  of  phrases  were  dis- 
turbingly clipped. 
On    the    other    hand    she    gave  a 

thoughtful  and  impressive  interpreta- 
tion of  Brahms's  sonata.  The  Andante 
■  and  Intermezzo  were  played  with  fine 
■feeling,  in  a  truly  poetic  spirit.  Her  per- 
Jzermance  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas  was 
leaptlvatlng  by  reason  of  tonal  beauty 
land  rhythmic  capriciousness.  Her  read- 
ling  of  the  Nocturne  was  characterized 
Iby  elegance,  but  there  was  superficial 

sentiment,  not  genuine  emotion,  in  the 
►purely    lyric    measures.    Of    the  two 

Etudes,  the  first  was  the  more  effective 

as  she  played  them. 


Statisticians,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, have  a  right  to  complain  of  us. 
Hastening  to  gratify  those  who  are 
fond  of  figures,  we  quote  from  Gabriel 
Teignot's  "Amusements  Phllologiques" 
(1808)  : 

PICTURE  OF  THE  CONJUGAL  KNOT. 

Out    of    872,564    marriages.  101,023 
couples  are  at  war  under  the  same  roof  ; 
162,320  couples  hate  each  other  cordial- 
ly, tout  bide  their  hatred  with  feigned  po- 
liteness ;  510,132  couples  live  together 
with  marked  indifference;  1102  couples 
reputed  happy  abroa*  would  not  admit  I 
their  happiness  at  home;  135  couples  are) 
happy  In  comparison  with  many  others! 
more  unhappy;  nine 'couples  are  truly! 
happy. 

In  the  edition  of  1842,  the  third,  Pei-j 
gnot  added  1362  women  who  left  thelrj 
husbands  to  follow  their  lovers ;  2361 
husbands  who  fled  from   their  wives ; 
4120  couples  who  voluntarily  separated. 

These  additions  arc  also  in  the  second 
edition,  1824.  In  the  second.  Peignot  asks 
in  what  class  Elie  Benoit,  a  patient, 
gentle,  timid,  learned  Frenchman,  who 
died  in  Holland  in  1728.  should  be  placed. 
Poor  Elle  left  a  description  of  his  -wifef 
>In  Latin.  Translated,  it  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "I  have  married  a  -woman  that  | 
has  all  the  most  unbearahle  faults'  for  a  I 
•peace-loving  husband.  Miserly,  Insolent.  J 
cross.  Inconsistent,  skilled  in  varying 
her  untiring  pleasure  in  contradiction, 
she  has  for  47  years  loaded  down  her 
husband  \rith  all  imaginabloifcvils."  This 
Benoit,  a  clergyman  of  the  reformed 
church,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  fled  to  Hol- 
land after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  Why  did  he  not  run  away 
from  his  wife?  At  any  rate  he  found 
time  to  write  ponderous  books,  among 
them  a  "Hlstoire  de  l'edit  de  Nantes" 
in  five  volumes,  quarto. 


All  Up  for  Dr.  Crockett. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  get  wozzey,  "J.  D.  K."  Dr 
Crockett  does  not  claim  to  be  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Boxers  to  the  front.  Read 
the  papers,  post  yourself,  and  then  1 
write;  and  when  you  write  try  to  in-  f 
form  the  public,  and  above  all  do  not  j 
try  to  be  entertaining  as  a  humorist.  I 
Now  for  the  facts.  It  was  announced  J 
In  the  Boston  Herald  that  the  United  I 
States  government  was  to  call  on  J.  J.  I 
Corbett  and  others  to  act  as  instructors  I 
of  boxing  for  the  army,  because  of  the  n 
Similarity  in  the  movements  to  those  of  | 
the  bayonet  drill.  Your  mind's  eye  j 
needs  restraining.  Use  goggles:  when  I 
you  have  had  experience  vou  will  seel 
better. 

I  am  not  too  modest  to  claim,  and  in-  | 
form  you,  that  Dr.  Crockett  has  some  S 
of  the  blood  of  the  famous  Davy,  who 
never  had  to  be\oped  and  dragged  into  j 
a  fight.    I  never  ran  away'  from  any  K 
one.   In  1861  I  left  home,  wife,  child  and  |i 
business,  and  was  first  to  sign  the  roll,! 
of  my  regiment.    I  begged  the  chaoice 
to  be  among  the  first  skirmishers  and  I  I 
captured  the  first  prisoner  of  the  war. 
I  was  an  expert  In  bayonet  drill  and 
knew  something  about  boxing,  having 
fought  the  nrst»  glove,  fight  ever  fought  I 
in  Boston,  and  I  think  in  the  United  i 


Lot!  on  Cats 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  to  me  that  "J.  C."  of  Ply- 
mouth, N.  H..  Is  getting:  some  rather 
harsh  criticism  for  his  attitude  toward 
the  cat;  in  a  more  friendly  spirit  I  would 
suggest  that  he  read  Pierre  Lotl's  short 
paper  on  dogs  and  cats  in  his  book, 
"Reflets  sur  la  sombre  route."  He  has 
many  good  things,  to  say  of  the  cat; 
and  when  one  recalls  that  he  has  trav- 
eled much,  that  he  is  a  keen  observer 
as  well  as  a  deep  thinker,  his  words 
should  be  given  consideration.  Ho 
speaks  of  the  cat  as  "elegant  and  patri- 
cian, contemplative  and  enigmatic."  He 
|  writes  that  Mahomet,  when  called  to 
H  prayer,  cuts  a  piece  from  his  robe  rather 
I  than  disturb  his  cat  which  is  asleep  on 
it  Under  The  head  of  "Meeting  of  Cats" 
he  comments  on  the  silence  and  dignity 
with  which  they  approach.  Parentheti- 
cally, however,  he  says  the  cats  are 
friendly  and  have  met  before,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  solemn  mystery  of  the 
place  wherein  they  meet,  and  the  laps- 
ing of  each  into  profound  thought  after 
their  cabalistic  greeting.  Compare  this 
with  the  "Meeting  of  Dogs"  which  im- 
mediately follows!  But  as  my  remarks 
„have  to  do  with  cats  I  will  not  digress; 
besides  the  graphic  realism  is  best  read 
in  the  original;  no  tame  translation  will 
do  it  Justice. 

In  conclusion,  he  writes  he  is  inclined 
to  share  the  opinion  of  the  Orientals, 
who  hold  the  dog  in  slight  esteem  as 
(stained  with  unclean  instincts,  whereas 
:  the  cat  they  respect  and  fear  as  a  kind 
|  of  lesser  sphinx.    Loti's  words  are  con- 
|  vlncing.    I  want  "J<  C."  to  read  them, 
feeling  certain  that  they  will  soften  and 
modify  his  opinion  of  the  cat  in  the  fu- 
ture. G.  S.  W.  K. 
Newtonvllle. 


The  story  of  Mahomet  and  his  cat  has 
been  told  in  the  Herald  and  Journal. 
Strange,  to  say,  she  was  not  admitted  to 
paradise.  The  seven  animals  that  en- 
Joy  this  favor  are  Kitmlr,  the  dog  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers;  the  hoopoe  of  Solomon, 
the  she  camel  of  Salih,  the  cow  of  Moses, 
the  fish  of  Jonah,  the  serpent  of  Eve, 
and  the  peacock  of  paradise.— Ed.  « 


An  English  Grace 

War  economy  has  evidently  made  its 
need  felt  in  the  vicarage  as  well  as  in 
the  private  house.  A  clergyman's  little 
son  went  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house. 
The  next  morning  he  was  asked  to  say- 
grace.  As  he  hesitated,  his  host  en- 
deavoring to  help,  said  "Say  what  father 
says  before  breakfast."  Thus  encour- 
aged, the  boy  began:  "Go  easy  on  the 

bacon;  it's  eighteenpence  a  pound!"  

London  Daily  Chronicle. 


MISS  MILLER  SINGS  IN 

JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

Miss  Christine  Miller,  mezzo-contralto, 
gave  a  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  last  even- 
ing. Miss  Katherine  Pike  -was  the  ac- 
companist. The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Wathall,  Five  English  Songs  In 
Olden  Style;  Saar,  Three  Persian  Love 
Songs;  Areniky,  "Autumn";  Fourdral, 
"Marins  d'Islande,"  "La-Bas,"  "Carna- 
val";  Burleigh,  "The  Sailor's  Wife"; 
Lester,  "Out  Among  the  Heather"; 
Foote,  "Tranquillity";  Fisher,  "I  Heard 
a  Cry";  Homer,  "Cuddle  Doon";  Speaks, 
"The  Bells  of  Youth." 

This  might  have  been  called  a  patriotic 
concert,  for  Miss  Miller  sang  "La 
Marseilles"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic."  Was  this  necessary  at 
a  recital? 

The  program,  which  lacked  distinction, 
fairly  bristled  -with  songs  written  for 
and  dedicated  to  the  singer.  Wathall's 
"Five  Tngllsh  Songs  in  Olden  Style" 
are  lame  and  trivial  imitations.  Wishing 
to  sing  songs  of  this  character  Miss 
Miller  might  better  have  devoted  her  at- 
.  tentlon  to  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
I  Eyes"  and  others  more  familiar  but  of 
'  genuine  beauty. 

Saar*8  Persian  love  songs  had  little 
'  character  or  sensuous  charm.  Four- 
drain's  "Marins  d'Islande,"  tragic  and 
compelling,  a  striking  dqr.crlptlon  of  the 
sailors  of  Islande.  and  Foote's  "Tran- 
quillity" were  conspicuous  for  their  ex- 
cellence and  a  relief  from  the  common- 
place. ■ 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  Miss 
Miller  In  a  program  worthy  of  her 
musical  attainments.  She  has  an  un- 
usually fine  voice,  rich,  womanly,  pas- 
sionate, and  she  sings  with  skill,  intelli- 
gence and  dramatic  intensity.  It  was 
greatly  to  her  credit  that  the  listener, 
In  spite  of  the  uninteresting  character  of 
the  program,  was  loath  to  leave  the  hall. 
How  would  Miss  Miller  interpret  songs 
by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Hugo  Wolf,  by 
the  modern  Russians  or  by  Claude 
Achllle  Debussy  and  other  French  com- 
posers of  today? 

The  singer's  diction  was  excellent  in 
English  and  the  clarity  of  her  enuncia 
tion  In  French  such  as  to  make  her  pre 
llmtnary  explanations  of  the  French 
songs  superfluous.  But  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  listen  to  her  well  traflned  speaking 

voice.  .,  . 

A  large  audience  was  justly  .enthusl 


SYMPHONY  GIVES 
THIRD  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Boston  Syml 
phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor^ 
took  place  In  Symphony  Hall  yesterdajl 
afternoon.  The  program  was  as  toU 
lows:  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  4;  RacbJ 
manlnoff,  symphonic  poem,  "The  Island 
of  the  Dead";  Debussy,  syrnphonlcj 
suite,  "Spring." 

Rachmaninoff's  symphonic  poem  seeks 
to  express  in  music  the  picture  of  the 
same  name  by  Arnold  Boecklln.  The 
mood  of  this  picture  is  one  of  awful 
quiet;  a  stillness,  like  that  found  by 
Swinburne  in  the  garden  of  Proser- 
pine: 

Then  star  nor  tun  shall  waken. 

Nor  any  change  of  llg/ht; 

Nor   sound  of  -waters  shaken. 
Nor  any  sound  or  sight: 

Nor  iwlntry  leaves  nor  vernal, 

Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal; 

Only  the  sleep  eternal 
In  an  eternal  nlarht. 

But  this  Russian  composer  saw  other 
things  In  the  picture  that  the  idle  spec- 
tator does  not  see;'  probably  they  es- 
caped the  painter  himself. 

For  in  Rachmaninoff's  music  there  is 
the  suggestion  of  the  last  great  day, 
the  Day  of  Wrath,  with  the  dead  be- 
fore the  Judgment  Seat.  And  on  this 
Island  are  despairing,  tormented,  shriek- 
ing souls,  miserable  and  infinite  wailing, 
hands  outstretched  in  defiant  and  im- 
potent rage.  Puccini  might  envy 
certain  pages  of  this  music  for  the 
second  act  of  his  "Tosca." 

Could  Rachmaninoff  have  succeeded 
In  a  symphonic  poem  "to  Boecklln's 
picture"  without  a  betrayal  of  the 
painter?  No  composer  of  ordinary 
sense  and  controlled  Imagination  would 
attempt  to  write  music  for  Poe's  prose 
poem  "Silence."  It  Is  true  that  a  French 
musician,  Cabaner,  once  said:  "To  ex- 
press Bllence  in  music  I  should  need 
three  brass  bands,"  but  from  his  music 
that  we  have  seen  It  is  safe  to  believe 
that  Cabaner  was  more  brilliant  and 
original  in  paradox  than  in  composition. 
Any  piece  truly  illustrative  of  Boeck- 
lln's picture  would  necessarily  be  very 
short,  for  the  Imitative  monotony  would 
soon  vex  the  hearer.  No,  there  was 
need  of  a  strong  contrast,  of  a  tumultu- 
ous middle  section.  To  excuse  this  on 
aesthetic  grounds  the  fancy  of  the  com- 
poser outstripped  that  of  the  painter. 

When  Rachmaninbff  conducted  this 
symphonic  poem  in  Boston,  the  reading 
of  the  whole  was  more  subdued.  The 
lamentation  was  less  poignant;  the  en- 
trance of  the  "Dies  Irae"  was  a  hint 
of  the  burial,  not  of  the  terrible  day 
beyond  the  grave.  Nor  was  the  general 
effect  of  the  muslo  lessened  thereby;  on 
the  contrary,  the  mood  of  the  picture 
was  strongly  reproduced  by  what  might 
paradoxically  be  called  the  stillness  of 
the  performance.  "The  ferryman  rowed 
noiselessly;  the  sea  was  calm;  no  shriek 
of  woe  came  from  the  white  figure  near 
the  coffin.  Dr.  Muck's  rendering,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  Intensely  emotional  and 
dramatic 

While  the  second  movement  .  of 
Brahms'  fourth  symphony  Is  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  human  of  his  works, 
the  other  movements  are  autumnal  and 
austere,  at  times  granitic.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  symphony  so  demoniacal 
In  energy  and  compelling  In  appeal  as 
the  first  movement  of  Brahms'  first 
symphony  and  the  first  of  the  third; 
nothing  so  noble  and  Inspiring  as  the 
introduction  to  the  final  of  the  first. 
Too  many  pages  in  this  fourth  sym- 
phony show  the  composer  the  slave  of 
formalism.  As  Ernest  Newman  well 
says:  "The  danger  of  a  transmitted 
classical  technic  in  any  art  is  that  now 
and  then  It  tempts  Its  practitioners  to 
talk— and  allows  them  to  ,talk  quite  flu- 
ently—when they  have  really  nothing 
of  vital  Importance  to  say." 

The  concert  would  have  been  cpmplete  I 
if  It;  had  ended  with  the  music  oft 
Rachmaninoff.  Two  compositions  of  the 
length  and  importance  of  the  symphony 
and  the  symphonic  poem  are  enough. 
Debussy's  suite,  though  an  early  work, 
Is  hardly  a  hat  and  overcoat  piece.  I 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Symphony 
No.  4;  Saint-Saens,  Concerto  No.  2  for 
the  piano  (Frances  Nash,  pianist); 
Beethoven,  overture,  Lenore.  No.  3. 


"The  World  and  Thomas  Kelly,"  by  j 
Arthur  Train,  Is  finished  at  last.    We  . 
refer  to  the  story  of  Harvard,  Newport,  I 
New  York  and  Boston  life  that  has 
been  running  in  the  Saturday  Evening ' 
Post,  a  story  that  we  have  read  eagerly, ! 
looking  forward  Impatiently  to  the  suc-J 
cessive  Thursdays.    Now  It  Is  all  over 
and  Tom  will  marry  Evelyn.    We  had 
hoped  that  he  would  wed  Pauline  with  { 
her  million  of  dollars,  for  Evelyn  Is  the  i 
daughter  of  a  Harvard  professor  and 
we  foresee  hard  sledding  for  the  young 
couple ;  but  Pauline  once  showed  drops 
of  sweat  on  her  face  after  she  had 
climbed  a  hill  and  Thomas,  tod  fastid- 
ious, was  afraid  that  in  the  years  to 


W~gTrI  actually  proposed  to  him,  a| 
i  good,  brave  girl,  and  If  the  illustrator  Is 

trustworthy,  eminently  desirable.  But 

with  Thomas  It  was:  "Nay,  nay, 
Pauline." 

We  were  deeply  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  Tom's  visit  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  classmate  at  Newport.  We  do  not 
know  the  town  well.   Years  ago,  when 
jthe  United  States  Naval  Academy  was! 
located  there,  we  stopped  for  a  day  and 
night  at  the  Aquldneck,  then  famous  I 
for  its  apple  pie.  but  Newport  was  then 
without  Sardanapallan  cottage  life,  and  I 
we  were  too  young  to  "go  Into  so- 1 
clety."    Reading  Mr.  Train's  novel,  we, 
|  stopped  with  Thomas  in  the  luxurious 
|  guest  rapm,  which,  by  the  way,  Is  not 
so  mucrT  to  our  taste,  as  the  room  de- 
orlbed  by  Charles  Reade  In  his  "Woman 
Hater."    We  were  glad  to  know  what 
a  Newport  hostess  gives  her  guests  for 
breakfast.  \om  took  It  In  his  room, 
after  the  valet  had  asked  him  if  he 
should   wash  his   face  for  him.  The 
valet  neglected  to  ask  him  if  he  pre- 
ferred scented  soap,  but  we  know  that 
there  were   "French   soaps   In   sealed  I 
packages"  in  the  bathroom,  which  was 
thoughtfully    provided    with  showers, 
sltz  and  needle  baths— the  porcelain  tubs 
stood  on  silver  claws— Turkish  towels 
as  big  as  tablecloths,  while  the  living  1 
room  sported  cerise  silk  curtains:  easy 
chairs  of  leather:  chairs  upholstered, 
and  wicker;  a  polar  bear  rug,  an  Indian 
rug;  a  row  of  decanters  with  a  bucket 
of  cracked  Ice — not  a  saucer,    but  a  I 
bucket— aerated    waters:    also   a   steel  I 
engraving    of    a    Grecian    lady  coyly 
emerging  from  the  Ionian  sea;  there 
were  boxes, of  cigars  and  cigarettes— Mr.  j 
Train  tells  us  later  In  the  story  that  the  I 
hostess  counted  them  and  knew  how  I 
many  were  smoked  dally;  there  were! 
the  monthly  and  weekly  magazines.  We 
forgot  to  mention   the  fact  that  the 
valet  helped  Tom  on  with  his  trousers. 

To  go  back  to  the  breakfast.  It  con- 1 
elsted   of   hothouse   melon — Mr.  Train 
assures  us  that  these  melons  cost  SJ  a| 
piece;  orange  juice;  cereal — we  are  not! 
told  whether  It  was  of  the  pocketbook,  [ 
whiskers  or  dandruff  brand  ;  scrambled  I 
eggs  stuffed  with  truffles,  mushrooms,  I 
chicken  livers ;  sausages  no  bigger  than  1 
cigarettes ;  rolls  of  sweet  butter,  corn  I 
muffins,  crisp  bacon  in  a  silver  dish  j  a  I 
box  of  Turkish,  not  Sweet  Caporal,  cig- 
arettes with  a  silver  alcohol  lamp  already  I 
lighted,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  I 
scratch  a  match.  But  there  was  a  aeri-l 
I  ous  omission.    Leigh  Hunt,  describing] 
'  an  Ideal  breakfast,  ended  by  saying :  I 
I  "And  something  potted."  Nothing  potted  | 
j  was  set  before  Thomas  in  that  Newport  I 
j  house,  nor  is  there  mention  of  ruarma-J 
lade,    toast    dry,    dipped,    or   buttered,  i 
honey,  waffles  with  maple  syrup.   Prob-  j 
ably  the  valet  and  his  associates  down  j 
'  Etairs  had  eaten  them  all  up,  for  Thomas  t 
I  was  a  late  riser. 


Daphne,  Young  and  Fair. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  your  Medfleld  correspondent  has  not  I 
done  all  his  husking  yet,  he  may  be  in- 1 
terested  to  know  that  when  I  went  to  I 
husking  bees,  not  very  many  miles  from  I 
Medfleld.  the  young  men  did  not  use  a  [ 
fresh  red  ear  each  time  they  wanted  an  I 
excuse  for  a  "thimble."  as  Peter  Pan  I 
said.  They  put  a  red  ear  In  their  pock- 1 
ets  to  provide  for  the  emergency.  One! 
of  the  Jolllest  times  I  ever  had  was  at  : 
a  husking  party  where  I  sat  between) 
twin  brothers;  you  know  twins  always 
do  the  same  things.  I  don't  know  what] 
you  mean  by  uinburnian  kisses.  The 
twhfs  were  good  sports  and  contented 

with  a  cheek,  and  the  cheeks  than 
blushed  the  rosiest  were  the  ones  thatj 
suffered,  so  to  speak,  the  most.  Legend), 
had  it  that  one  jovial  hunker,  who! 
buzzed  at  bees  before  my  time,  always 
removed  his  store  teeth  before  entering! 
the  fray,  which  neither  improved  his 
appearance  nor  added  to  his  popularity.) 
There  isn't  any  rule  for  red  ears,  or,  if 
there  is,  no  one  ever  followed  It. 
Maiden.  DAPHNE. 


Hoover  Anticipated. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  appears  from  the  enclosed  selection 
from  the  poets  that  the  esteemed  Mr. 
Hoover,  whose  Interference  with  our  ac- 
customed diet  makes  dally  drafts  upon 
our  limited  balance  of  patience  and 
courtesy,  is  hardly  as  original  as  I  had 
supposed.  The  poem  that  I  offer  you 
contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  gospel 
that  he  is  preaching,  and  may  be  offered 
as  a  kind  of  Bovox  of  his  doctrine: 

I  must  not  throw  upon  the  floor 
The  crust  I  cannot  eat, 

For  many  a  poor  and  hungry  child 
Would  think  It  quite  a  treat. 

For  wilful  wasts  makes  woeful  want 

And  I  msy  live  to  say, 
Obi  had  I  but  that  crust  of  bread 

Which  ones  I  threw  away, 

Yours  truly, 
Boston.  MARY  ELLEN  RYAN. 


&  (A-  tlit  ^7 


"Contemporary  Russian  Composers,"  I 
by  M.  Montagu-Nathan,  Is  published  In  I 
this  country  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  H 
Company,  New  York.    After  a  chapter  B 

j  entitled  "A  Survey  of  Russian  Musical  N 
History"  come  10  chapters— nine  devoted  I 

,  to  Scrlabin,  Glazounoff,  Stravinsky,  H 
Rachmaninoff,  Rebikoff,  Taneieff.  Medt-  U 
ner,  Tcherepnin,  Grechaninoff.  The  h 
11th  chapter  deals  with  the  younger  K 


uatoire,  Ssenllofr,  Prokokleff,  Myas- 
fkovsky,  Gniessen,  Gunst,  Steinberg,  the 
Krein  brothers,  Sabaneycff,  Roslavets. 
Btachlnsky.  A  few  of  these  names  show 
German-,Hebraic  origin.  As  for  the  Rus- 


being  the  most  discussed,  is  now  the1 

most  performed  music  of  the  day"?  He 
Js  nearer  the  truth  when  ho  remarks-' 
'•The  lesson  that  has  yet  to  be  learned  • 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  partlclpato! 
In  the  world's  musical  activities  is  that  i 


The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack; 

But  nh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory! 
tlow  shall  I  spell  the  names  of  each  Cossacque 

Who  were  Immortal,  c  ould  one  tell  their  story? 
Alas!  What  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

Achilles'  self  was  not  more  (trim  and  gory  I 
Thau  thousands  of  tins  new  and  poltsh'd  nation,., 

Whose  names  want  nothing  but— pronouncla- y 


,  6U11  I  II  record  a  few,  if  but  to  Increase 

Out-   euphony:    time   'was   Strongcuoff,  and 
I  Stiokonoff, 

|  Jfsknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsniew  of  modern  Greece,* 
And  Tscbltssbakoff,  ami  Itogueuoff.  and  Cho- 

[  And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece; 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  If  I  could  poke 
i  enough 
Into  gazettes;  but  Fame  (capricious  strumpet), 
It  seems,  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet.  ' 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration. 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  Into  rhyme; 

Yet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration, 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime; 

Boft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry  drawling  against  time, 

IDndhi'.'  lu  "ischkin,"   ••ouschkin,"  "illschky," 
"ouski" 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  by  Rousamouski, 

Scherematotf  and  ChrematofT,  Kokiophtl, 

Koclobskl,  Kourakiu.  and  Mouskin  Pouskln, 
AH  proiier  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff'd  high 

Against  a  foe,  or  Tan  a  sabre  through  skin; 
little  eared  tbey  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle  drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  bides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 

And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

Edward  MacDowell  used  to  say  that 
Russian  composers  had  a  great  advan- 
tage in  their  names;  that  an  audience  I 
would  applaud  a  piece  by  some  one  end- ! 
lng  in  "oft"  or  "sky"  when  if  it  weref 
signed  Thompson  or  Smith  they  would  • 
yawn. 

Mr.  Montagu  Nathan  is  indefatigable 
I  In  writing  about  Russian  musicians.  He 
Is  the  author  of  "A  History  of  Russian 
Music,"    "An    Introduction   to,  Russian 
Music,"  "The  Piano  Music  of  Scriabin"  <: 
>  and  he  has  taken  the  lives  of  Glinka, 
I  Moussorgsky     and  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
]  with  predecessors  in  this  field  as  ac-' 

complices.  He  contributes  articles  about!  j 
I  Russian  music  to  various  periodicals. 

Unfortunately,  he  attempts  so  much  j 
that  he  is  not  always  accurate.    Thus,  I 
in  his  study  of  •  Rachmaninoff,  in  the  j 
latest  volume  (page  163)  he  states  that  j 
after  Rachmaninoff  returned  to  Russia  | 
j  from  the  United  States  "he  wrote  tht 
J  celebrated  symphonic  suite  inspired  by 
j  Boecklin's     picture,     'The     Island  01 
]  Death.'  ".   Now  Rachmaninoff  composed 
]  this  piece  before  he  came  to  the  United 
I  States.    He  conducted  ti  performance  of 
It  in  this  country.    The  piece  is  not  a' 
"suite":  it  is  a  symphonic  poem,  a  very; 
different  thing;  its  title  is  "The  Island 
of   the   Dead,"    not    "The   Island  of 
Death." 

Then  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  about 
(  the  dates  of  the  month  and  day  as  given 
by  this  author ;  whether  they  are  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  calendar  or  ac- 
cording to  our  own. 

The  interest  of  the  English  in  Rus- 
sian musio  began  with  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
Whose  first  wife  was  a  Russian  lady, 
Olga,  daughter  of  Princess  Sofie  Ourous- 
soff.  She  sang — it  is  said  she  sang  well 
— and  for  a  time  she  was  a  pupil  of 
I her  husband.   No  doubt  she  influenced^ 
J  hlrn    in   producing   many   Russian   or-  J 
Ichestral  compositions  in  London;  some 
]  were  worth  while ;  many  were  of  slight  • 
Importance.    After  Germany  began  the  j 
war,  in  1914,  there  was  a  revival  in  the, 
interest  for  Russian  music  ;  the  interest 
became  an  enthusiasm.    Mr.  Montagu.' 
Nathan  has  acted  as  guide,  philosopher,  \ 
friend  to  the  London  concert  goer  and 
amateur  by  discoursing  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  Russian  music  and  the  works 
of  Russian  composers. 

In  speaking  of  Scriabin— he  prefers  to 
spell  the  name  Skryabln— he  does  not 
blame  the  London  public  for  its  cool,  if 
not  hostile,  attitude  toward  him  when 
he  visited  London  in  1914.    "While  his 
curious  artistic  outlook  was  viewed  with 
a  certain  uneasiness,  there  was  entire . 
unanimity  as  to  his  wonderful  execu- 
tive powers."    No,  the  public  was  not^ 
•Wholly  to  blame.    "Encouraged  by  con-  / 
cert-givers  in  his  determination  to  regard' 
the  unfamiliar  as  a  thing  to  be  shunned, 
the  concert-goer  has  developed  the  habit ' 
of   bestowing  approval   only   upon  the 
established  work — without  any  profound 
appreciation  of  its  architectonic  quali- 
ties or  merits — and  of  eschewing  the  '; 
strange."  When  Scriabin's  "Prometheus"  * 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  Queen's ' 
Hall,   rumor  was  concerned  with  the ! 
composer's  revolutionary  idea,  "and  to 
such  an  extent  was  expectation  aroused 
that  probably  for  the  first  time  in  mu- 
sical history  an  evening  paper  arranged 
rep  'report'  the  production  on  the  day  of 
-She  event  itself.    The  audience  discov- 
>ered  in  due  course  that  it  had  not  been 
fnisled,  and  eventually  divided  itself  into 
two  sections :  those  who  claimed  to  be 
accessible  to  a  new  idea  on  reflection, 
and  those  who  were  convinced  that  they 
were  not.  The  latter  left  the  hall  after 
Vigorously  hissing  the  first  performance, 
■aturally  considering  that  to  listen  to 
he  second  would  for  them  be  a  grievous 
taste  of  time.T  Is  Mr.  Montagu  Nathan 
oWct  in  saying : ,  "The  labors  of  sev- 
ral  disciples  of  the  composer  are  be- 
InMng  to  bear  fruit,  and  it  is  no  exag- ; 
irdiion  to  say  that  Scriabin's  output 


mental  evolution.   The  man  whose  ob 
,  vlous  Intention  Is  to  gaze  into  the  future 
I  should  be  regarded  at  least  as  a  would- 
be  savior,  and  not.  at  any  rate,  as  a 
wilful  destroyer  of  his  art.    .    .  The 
|  muslo  of  the  future  should  concern  us 
more,  since  it  is  that  music  which  is  to 
'be  associated  with  our  immediate  pro- 
geny."   The  author  divides  Scriabin's 
musical  life  into  four  periods.   At  first 
ho  worshipped  Chopin  and  slept  with  a 
volume  of  his  compositions  under  his 
pillow.     Next    he    was    influenced  by 
Wagner.  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky.   Then  he 
broke  with  the  "fettered  past."   In  the 
fourth  period  he  made  "such  a  rapid 
advance  as  to  draw  his  music  beyond' 
I  the  comprehension  of  most  of  his  con-' 
| temporaries  and  even  of    some  of  his' 

warmest  advocates."  This  chapter  con- 
tains, as  do  the  others,  not  only  bio- 
graphical details,  but  a  study  of  the 
compositions,  now  analytical,  now  aes- 
thetic, often  elaborate. 

Glazounoff  has  not  known  poverty, 
I  social    isolation,    artistic  antagonism. 
J  "External  circumstances  appear  to  Jus- 
|  tify  our  styling  him  the  Mendelssohn  of 
Russian  music.    Ho  has. been  called  a 
musical  Janus,  who  contrives  to  face 
both  the  past  and  the  future  of  his  art." 
The  author  might  have  said  that  Glazou- 
noff did  not  fulfil  the  promise  given  in 
his  "Stenka  Razlne."    Thoroughly  Ger- 
manized, he  writes  in  academic  vein, 
without  poetic  invention,   without  im- 
agination, as  an  accomplished,  fluent, 
too  fluent  man  of  routine.  He  may  think 
"in  orchestral  and  not  in  instrumental 
terms";  he  may  have  said  that  "a  piece 
well  orchestrated  needs  little  or  no  re- 
hearsal";  the   fact  remains   that  the 
great  majority  of  his  pages  are  notes, 
notes,  notes,  no  doubt  correctly  strung 
together.    Yet  in  this  chapter  we  find 
two  digressions  of  value.    Speaking  of 
"Stenka  Razine"  turned  into  a  ballet. 
Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  remarks:   "In  the 
case  of   Sheherazade'  (Rlmsky-Korsa- 
koff's),  a  symphonic  suite  which  is  not 
intended,  despite  its  printed  synopsis,  to 
describe  in  detail  the  narratives  told  her 
terrible  liege  by  the  sultana,  we  have, 
when  witnessing  the  ballet,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  dramatic  action  has  but 
the   slenderest   relation    to    the  story 
which  inspired  the  music;  the  designer 
of  the  ballet  has  fitted  one  particular  I 
story  to  a  piece  of  music  that  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  composer's  mind  with  the 
weaving  of  numberless  tales.   And  so,  if 
we  discover  a  want  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  stage  occurrences  and  the 
symphonic  commentary,  it  is  often  the 
producer  and  not  the  composer  that  is 
to  blame."  , 

Here  is  the  other  digression:  "Turn- 
ing in  despair  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  British  'graveyard'  school  of  com- 
position, an  epithet  bestowed,  toward 
the  close  of  the  19th  century,  upon  the 
composers  of  interminable  and  dreary 
symphonic  works,  an  English  critic  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  British  mu- 
jsical  gift  was  more  apparent  in  comic 
I  than  in  serious  music.    He  averred  that 
]the    British    clown    had    never  been 
equalled,  that  our  music  hall  comedians 
were  in  demand  the  world  over,  and 
that  the  British  composer  would  never 
'find  himself  until  he  realized  that  his 
true  metier  was  the  'vaudeville.'  " 

As  for  Glasounoff's  songs,  "they  rarely 
rise  above  an  ordinary  level  and  are 
sometimes  positively  banal." 

The  consideration  of  Stravinsky's  bal- 
lets naturally  leads  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan 
to  speak  of  Russian  art  as  shown  in 
this  form.  "In  the  sphere  of  art  danc- 
ing we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
Its  Russian  exponents,  but  their  treat- 
ment of  music  as  an  allied  art  rather 
painfully  recalls  the  older  form  of  ballet 
from  which  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  Slavs  would  try  to  dissociate 
themselves."  He  cites  as  shocking  ex- 
amples of  this  misuse  of  music,  "Sheher- 
azade," "An tar,"  "Tamara,"  the  Chopin 
ballet  and  "The  Spectre  of  the  Rose." 
All  this  to  the  following  glorification  of 
Stravinsky. 

"In  Rachmaninoff  we  find  the  quality 
of  all-round  musicianship  developed  in 
a  degree  apparently  unexampled  in  Rus- 
sian musical  history,"    There  is  a  very- 
interesting  study   of   Rebikoff,  whose 
music  is  too  little  known  in  Boston. 
Taneieff,  whose  music  heard  in  Boston, 
seemed  orthodox  and  dry,  is  treated 
with  marked  respect  and  at  a  length  , 
that  seems  immoderate.    Of  Medtner, 
whom  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  takes  very  j 
seriously,  we  know  nothing  in  Boston,  j 
Grechoninoff's  music  is  a  little  better 
known,  better  than  Hcherepnin's.  As  for 
the  wholly  unfamiliar  names  in  the  final  I 
chapter,  may  not  some  of  the  swans  | 
turn  out  to  be  geese?   There  is  Russian 
music  that,  heralded  as  exotic  and  un-  , 
common,  turns  out  to  be  inoffensive,  ! 
dull,  rather  amateurish. 

There  are  portraits  of  15  composers 
and  one  of  Belaieff,  the  philanthropic 
publisher.  There  is  also  a  full  index. 
The  book"!s  well  printed  and  is  compar- 
atively light  in  the  hand.  Containing 
much  that  is  valuable,  it  should  inter- 
est students  and  all  those  that  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  contemporaneous 
music  'jSVi'L'  i 


Jmpany, 
ie  same 


»y  nora  yuex,  which  will  be 
igngement  at  the  Hollls  Street 
tomorrow  night,  with  John 
rgaret  Illlnglon  and  a  capable 
was  first  played  In  Boston  at 
theatre  Jan.  28,  1901.  The  cast 
as  as  follows: 

rwi?  Gilbert  Hare 

<  iptaln  Bustling   lie  Dims,,, 

Tfcf'K'l- —  *  Art bur 'Vrenv'l  l" 

ino  »..  ,.  of  Strood   Ada  Fenar- 

•lulla  Countess  of  Owbridge. ..  .i.'.I/i'ulae  Mood  I.- 

Muriel  Eden   Mary  Majfmi 

m1£ ,1>'„I'Nul|ltnrney  irone  Vanbrug  , 

K  ""  •yi00.n-  Florence  Jackso,, 

Miss  Huddle  Beatrice  Coleman 

Miss  Llmblrd  ,  Mnrjorle  Griffiths 

The  comedy  was  produced  in  London. 
April  8,  i899. 
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So  Miss  Alice  Nielsen  has  returned  to 
light  opera.   She  will  come  to  the  Ma- 
jestic Theatre  tomorrow  night  in  "Kitty  j 
I  Darlin',"   founded  on  David  Belasco's  j 
comedy.  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,"  which  ' 
an  turn  was  based  on  Egerton  Castle's  ' 
novel,  "The  Bath  Comedy."  Mr.  Belas-  j 
co's  comedy  was  produced  with  Henri- 
letta  Crosrnan   as  the  heroine  at  the 
'Lafayette  Square  Opera  House,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Nov.  25.  1903.    That  per-  i 
formance  did  not  end  until  1:35  A.  M.,  I 
for  there  were  extraordinarily  long  waits,  t 
[as  the  chief  stage  carpenter  had  been  j 

suddenly  employed  bv  Mr.  Belasco's  op- 
ponents in  the  business. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  little 
was  left  of  the  story  by  Castle— did  not 
Agnes  Castle  collaborate?— except  some 
of  the  characters,  a  'few  lines  and  epi- 
sodes, and  a  suggestion  of  the  plot. 

When  the  play  was  produced  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  1904  the 
cast  was  as  follows: 

Col.  th«  Hon.  Henry  Vllliers.  ...Edwin  Stevens 

Captain  Spicer  Frank  H.  Westerton 

Lt.  U>rd  Verney  Charles  Hammond 

Lt.  Tom  .Stafford  Clyde  Fogel 

Lt.  Bob  Chichester  John  Vaugban 

Sir  Jasper  Standlsh  Herbert  Bostwick 

Mistress  Kitty  Belial™  Henrietta  Crosrnan 

Lady  Standis.h  Fenchou  Campbell 

Lady  Mary  Prideaux  Fnnnv  Burt 

Lady  Bab  Flyte  Alita  Cortelyou 

When  the  play  was  brought  out  in 
London.  Oct.  6,  1907,  at  the  Haymarket, 
with  Eva  Moore  as  Kitty  and  Louis 
Calvert  playing  Villlers,  the  Times  saw 
in  it  material  for  a  musical  comedy. 
"For  all  we  know,  the  novel  may  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  silliness;  may  even; 
be  a  masterpiece  of  sense  and  the  comic 
spirit.   Bath  may  have  every  reason  to  j 
be  proud  of  it.   But  about  Mr.  Belasco's 
play  we  capnot  preserve  this  open  mind, 
for  we  have  seen  it— and  wondered  why, 
on  Figaro's  principle  that  what  is  too 
silly  to  be  said  may  be  sung,  it  was  not  ' 
set  to  jnusic.    Perhaps  that  was  the 
original  intention,  for  it  is  to  be  noted  j 
that  the  play  is  already  provided  with 
choruses.    There  are  two  male  choruses  ( 
—the  Inniskillings  and   the  ~>6th   regl-  . 
ment— and  one  female  chorus— the  ladles  ■ 
of  Bath.    The  earlier  author  who  made  f 
Bath  famous  on  the  stage  would  have  I 
said  of  them  that  their  unanimity  is  t 
wonderful.    When  Bath  is  shocked  at  . 
the  supposed  conduct  of  Kitty  Bellairs 
and  Kitty  is  unable  to  explain  her  con-  ' 
duct  away,  the  chorus  of  Inniskillings  ! 
(she  is  the  pet  of  that  regiment)  all 
hang  their  heads  at  the  same  angle, 
while  the  chorua  of  the  66th  regiment 
all  set  their  countenances  to  the  same  ■ 
grimace  of  gentlemanly  consternation. 
When  Kitty  has  to  be  expelled  in  dis- 
grace from  the  ballroom,  lt  is  the  turn 
of  the  Bath  ladies'  chorus  to  take  the 
stage.    At  one  time  the  two  male  cho- 
ruses unite  in  a  drinking  bout;  at  an- 
other all  three  choruses  execute  a  com- 
bined dance.   Decidedly  the  play  ought 
to  be  served  up  with  music  by  Donizetti, 
and  might  appropriately  borrow  one  of 
his  titles,  'Da  Figlia  del  Reggimento.'  " 
Thus  Mr.  Walkley  made  the  most  of 
his  little  ,1oke,  and,  for  a  wonder,  with- 
out dropping  into  French,  or  mention- 
ing Moliere.     But  "Sweet  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs" was  a  favorite  play  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  largely  to  the  brilliant  im- 
personation of  Miss  Crosrnan.    That  the 
comedy  was  popular  was  shown  by  the 
burlesque,    "Sweet    Kitty  Swellalrs," 
written  by  J.    Cheever    Goodwin    for . 
Marie  Dressier  and  produced    at  the 
Circle  Theatre,    New   York,   March  1,  ,• 
1904.  , 

The  operetta,  "Kitty  Darlin',"  made 
for  Miss  Nielsen  by  Messrs.  Bolton  and 
Wodehouse,  who  built  on  Mr.  Belasco's 
play,  was  produced  at  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  h 
Sept.  10,  1917. 

Many  will  welcome  Miss  Nielsen's  re-  ' 
turn  to  a  form  of  entertainment  that  j 
gave  pleasure  to  thousands  when  they  > 
saw  her  in  "Robin  Hood,"  "The  Seren-  ,* 
ade,"  "The  Singing  Girl"  and  "The  For-  ' 
tune  Teller." 

Mr.  Barnabee  in  his  volume  oL  remi-  [ 
niscences  tells  how  Miss  Nielsen  was  j 
found  at  the  Tivoli  Theatre  in  San  Fran,-  r 
Cisco,  and  was  engaged  to  take  a  part  in  ' 
Oscar   Weil's   "In  Mexico,"  afterward 
known  as  "A  Wartime  Wedding";  how  5 
she  later  replaced  Helen  Bertram.  The 
company  of  the  Bostonians  was  then 
made  up  of  Miss  Nielsen,  Hilda  Clark. 
Grace  Van  Studdiford,  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis.    Marcia    Van    Dresser,  Messrs, 
Philip,  MacDonald,  Ha'nley,  Barnabee, 

{Cowles,  Merrill_  Frothingham,  Fitzger- 
I  aid,  Harry  Brown.  At  least,  this  is  Mr. 
]  Barnabee's  list. 

When  she  returned  from  Europe  to 
1  sing  in  grand  opera  her  Norina  in  "Don 
I  Pasquale,"  and  her  Suzanne  In  Wolf- 
1  Ferrari's  opera  showed  that  she  had 
j  the  vivacity  of  operetta  in  works  of  a 
]  larger  calibre  than  those  in  which  she 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  


It  is  a  pity  that  critics  with  perfectly 
sound   theories  will  continue  admiring 
j  and  pointing  out  as  admirable  examples 
of  art  partially  unsound  productions.  An 
I  -American  landscape  puinter  of  consid- 
erable standing  oner   remarked  that  he 

had  been  an  ardent  follower  of  Ruskln  

j  until  he  had  the  misfortune  to  look  at 
one  of  Ruskln's  own  works,  when  he 
was  at  once  cured  of  his  adulation.  In 
the  same  way,  Clayton  Hamilton,  who 
I  Just  brings  out  a  new  book  of  critical 
i  essays  entitled  "Problems  of  the  Play- 
1  wright"  (Holt),  develops  some  excellent 
hypotheses  of  the  stage — and  yet  he  con- 
!  tinually  insists  on  telling  you  that  Plnero 
and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  are  the  great- 
j  est  English  dramatists  of  our  age,  when 
everybody  knows   that  they   were  the 
dying:  echo  of  a  stage  that  had  been 
dead  for  almost  a  century,  a  stage  which 
Oscar  Wilde  resuscitated  to  a  semblance 
ol  lire,  for  a  few  years,  and  which,  after 
him,  steadily  decayed,  in  slavishly  imita- 
tive hands,    until    Ibsen,  Hauptmann, 
Shiw.  Barne.  Strlndberg.  the  Russians, 
Galsworthy  and  Brieux  woke  it  to  con- 
,  sclousness  of  a  real  mission  once  more 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique 
there  has  been,  recently,  considerable 
doubt  about  Pinero's  supreme  success 
lo  unprejudiced  observers,  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray"  falls  short  In  work- 
manship; the  author  has  shown  such  a 
feeble  vacillation  between  his  chief  char- 
ter8'  between  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
band that  In  the  end  the  audience  must 

pathJes.  Where  to  place  ,ts  8ym" 

™Dut'  .?yen  *orn'ttlng  his  success  at 

r£3?f°r  S?'  ISu  that  any  Particular 
credit  to  him.  when  his  content  Is  quite 

i£ni'en»r0nal'  stasey.  and  irrelevant  to 
£ZJ    Naturally  teachers  always  write 
better  harmony  exercises  than  master- 
composers,  because  they  don't  have  to 
worry  about  their  message  to  mankind 
Hut  who  ever  plays  these  exercises  over 
arter  they  have  been  written?  The  Eng- ; 
tLS1„"S,Pe.akirg  worId  can't  be  fooled  at 
this  late  date  by  the  high-life,  shrill- 
vmced  lay  figures  that .  Pinero  Jingled 
about  on  his  "eternal  triangle."  They 
never  carried  very  much  conviction,  even 
when  people  had  nothing  better;  todav 
they    seem    like    the    veriest  puppets 
pulled  by  silly,  mean  and  petty  strings 
visible  to  an  audience,  that  has  been 
trained    to    Shaw,    Barrle,    Ibsen  and 
btnndberg,    from   every   part   of  the 
house.  Young  men  may  have  fallen  for 
the  artificial    melodramatic   thrills  of 
Pinero  and  Jones,  but  grown-up  critics 
ought  to  bethink  themselves  of  their  po- 
sition. The  Pinero  period,  when  the  cri- 
sis of  a  drama  was  centred  in  the  mo- 
ment when  the  hero  bent  over  the  hero- 
ine and  lit  her  cigarette  for  her,"  has 
passed,   heaven   be  praised,   forever  — 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Oct.  23 


Notes  About 
Music,  Musicians 
and  Concerts 


Ernest  Bloch's 
"Poeme  d'Au- 
tomne,"  for  or- 
chestra, with  so- 
prano solo  (Mme.  Povla  Frisch),  will 
be  performed  in  New  York  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  Music  on  Nov.  4. 

Replete  with  fine  etherially  beautiful 
melody  and  graceful  embellishments,  it 
represents  Moaart  at  his  best,  express- 
ing in  a  form  as  clear  and  finely  fin- 
ished as  a  delicate  ivory  carving  that 
mood  of  restful,  sunny,  impersonal  op- 
timism which  Is  the  essence  of  most  of 
his  musical  creations.    It  Is  like  some 
finely  wrought  Greek  idyl,  the  apothe- 
oses of  the  pastoral,  perfect  in  detail, 
without  apparent  effort,  gently,  tender 
ly  emotional,  without  a  trace  of  pas- 
sionate Intensity  or  restless  agitation, 
Innocent  and  depending,  as  a  mere  babe. 
It  is  the  mood  of  a  bright,  cloudless  day 
on  the  upland  pastures,  where  happy 
shepherds  watch  their  peaceful  flocks, 
j  untroubled  by  the  storm  and  stress  of 
|  our  modern  life,  a  mood  so  foreign  to 
the  hearts  and  environment  of  most 
present  day  human  beings,  that  it  is 
I  rarely  understood  by  player  or  hearer, 

■  and  still  more  rarely  enjoyed.  It  seems 
flat  and  insipid  as  tepid  water  to  the 
fevered  lips  of  the  young  passion  driven, 

I  ambition  goaded  soul  in  its  first  stormy 
!  period   of  struggle   and  achievement; 
J  but  later,  it  is  welcomed  as  the  answer 
to  that  inarticulate,  but  ever  increas- 

■  ingly  frequent,  sigh  for  peace  and  tran- 
quil beauty.— Sheridan  (Wyoming)  En- 
terprise. 

John  A.  Carpenter's  symphony  was 
performed  at  concerts  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  orchestra  Oct.  19,  20.  It  was 
first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Choral  Union  festival. 
June  5  of  this  year.  The  score  bears  the 
motto :  "Sermons  In  Stones." 

During  the  luncheon  hour  In  a  West 
end  thoroughfare  I  listened  (writes  a 
correspondent)  to  a  really  clever  ren- 
dering of  some  popular  classical  airs 
which  a  street  man u -musician  was  whist- 
ling by  simply  inserting  two  of  his  fin- 
gers between  his  lips.  Several  years 
ago  there  was,  I  remember  In  the  streets 
of  London  a  blind  Austrian  who  got  a 
living  by  playing  operatic  music  on  his 
bands.  By  arching  the  palms  until  they 
were  rigid  and  then  striking  them  to- 
gether he  produced  a  by  no  means  tune- 
less note.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  and  other 
travellers  in  the  Congo  region  have  I 
corrie  across  tribes  who  produce  music  I 
In  this  way  with  considerable  dexterity 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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l~  The  10  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano 
I  by  Beethoven  will  be  played  next  month 
In  New  York  by  Jacques  Thlbaud  and 
5 1  Harold  Bauer.    "The  sonatas  will  not 

Ibe  given  chronologically,  but  in  the 
order  which  provides  the  most  Interest- 
ing program." 

L'Arte  Planistica.  published  at  Naples, 
considered  In  a  recent  issue  the  music 
of  Cyril  Scott.  The  writer  traces 
Scott's  music  to  the  influence  of  the 
Schumann  school,  and  then  compares  It 
with  that  of  Grieg  and  Debussy.  He 
concludes:  "Scott  is  a  master  of  ele- 
gance, and  knows  how  to  clothe  all  the 
shades  of  nature  with  a  characteristic  1 
note  of  his  own.  He  is  the  musician 
of  Impressions  which  he  often  lifts  to 
tlie  loftiest  heights  of  beauty." 
I  Rutland  Boughton  has  set  music  to  , 
words  of  Edward  Carpenter:  "To  Free- 
Jdom"  and  "The  Dead  Christ";  "Fly, 
[Messenger,  Fly,"  and  "Standing  Beyond 
Time."   They  are  published  by  Novello. 

In  the  Balakireff-Rimsky-KorsakofC  I 
correspondence  translated  by  S.  W.  j 
Prtng  for  Musical  Opinion  (London)  is 
|  a  curious  reflection  on  Strauss,  whose 
concert  at  Pavlosk  was  heard  by  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff.  He  wrote:  "Strauss 
played  amazing  rubbish.  .  .  .  Then 
this  fellow  Strauss  began  a  monstrous 
pot-pourri  of  his  own  composition,  in 
which  were  'Roberto'  and  'Lucia'  and 
'God  Save  the  Tsar,'  and  the  march 
they  played  at  the  May  review.  They 
also  introduced  the  cuckoo,  the  night- 
ingale and  some  quacking  foreign  bird, 
and  rang  a  little  bell  like  a  post  horse's 
bell,  and  cracked  whips  and  knouts,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  else.  The  audi- 
I  ence  was  wild  with  delight,  but  halfway 
through  the  pot-pourri  I  cleared  out." 
Who  was  this  Strauss?  Bduard?  It 
surely  could  not  have  been  Richard. 

The  orchestra  at  Petrograd  gave  a 
concert  devoted  wholly  to  English  mu- 
sic: Elgar's  violin  concerto  and  "In  the 
South,"  Bantock's  "Pierrot  of  the  Min- 
ute"; Holbrooke's  "Hymn  to  Sappho," 
and   "Queen   Mab."    A   critle  wrote: 
"The  Elgar  works  are  ponderous  and 
1  excessively  long,  the  melodic  line  inex- 
]  presslve  and  monotonous,  and  there  is  a 
I  lack  of  contrast  and  clearness  in  the 
t  statement  and  development.  Further- 
more, the  composer  is  too  verbose;  he 
gives  us  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  numerous 
j  episodes   and    when    they   are  subse- 
quently interwoven  It  is  impossible  to 
I  distinguish  them;  this  quality  of  Indis- 
tinctness is  also  characteristic  of  the 
I  orchestration,  which  Is,  moreover,  heavy, 
j  None  of  the  works  performed  has  any 
artistic  significance." 

There  was  nothing  for  the  Fusiliers  to 
do  but  stick  it  out  until  such  time  as 
our  own  guns  could  beat  donrti  the  ene- 
my batteries.  Meanwhile  it  was  about 
as  heavy  shelling  as  troops  can  be 
called  on  to  stand.  Then  some  one 
among  the  Fusiliers  started  singing,  and 
what  he  sang  was  an  army  version  of 
"In  these  Hard  Times."  Perhaps  you 
know  the  song: 


Abont  Present 
and  Future  of 


The  day 

surely  come  w 
in  every  school 
_ .  ....      there    will    be  a 

Cinema  Films  cinematograph 

machine  In  the  class  room,  and  the 
pupils  will  be  taught  with  its  aid.  In 
this  way  instruction  in  history,  science, 
and  other  branches  of  education  could 
be  given  by  ocular  demonstration.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  easiest 
path  to  the  more  retentive  cells  of  the 
brain  is  through  the  eye,  and  there  Is 
no  more  effective  substitute  for  actuali- 
ties than  their  representation  in  ani- 
mation on  the  picture  screen.  At  pres- 
ent the  general  utilization  of  moving 
pictures  as  an  educational  adjunct  is 
delayed  for  lack  of  the  most  Important 
factor — a  steady  supply  of  suitable 
films.  We  lack  the  supply  because  the 
demand  has  not  been  created.  If  the 
educational  authorities  were  to  advo- 
cate the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  our 
public  schools,  manufacturers  of  films 
would  speedily  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  provide  moving  pictures  possessing 
educational  value.  Perhaps  the  day  Is 
not  far  distant,  for  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  value  of 
the  cinema  through  the  utilization  by 
the  government  of  official  films. — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Lady  Wyndham,  discussing  the  stage 
after  the  war,  remarked:  "I  think  the 
theatre  will,  as  time  goes  on,  become 
more  important  to  the  nation  than  it 
ever  was  before.  The  cinema  will  be- 
come more  perfect  than  at  present,  and 
will  educate  the  populace.  Already  at- 
tached to  film  dramas,  the  people  will 
seek  the  greater  Interests  of  the  thea- 
tre, which  must  inevitably  prove  more 
vivid  and  instructive." 

It  was  stated  at  a  conference  of  the 
Cinematograph  Association  of  Great 
Britain  at  Birmingham  last  summer 
that  the  tax  on  admissions  to  cinema 
theatres  had  been  responsible  for  the 
closing  of  over  700  theatres. 

"The  Guide  to  Kinematography:  for 
Camera  Men,  Operators  and  All  Who 
Want  to  Know,"  by  Colin  H.  Bennett, 
has  recently  been  published  in  London 
by  Heron  &  Co.  at  6s.  6d.  This  book, 
having  run  through  two  editions,  was 
out  of  print.  The  Pall  Mall'-  Gazette 
thus  reviewed  it:  "Since  the  handbook 
appeared  there  have  been  many  ad- 
vances in  every  branch  of  the  business, 
Improvements  in  the  technique  of  the 
operator  and  the  photographer,  and 
numberless  additions  to  the  mechanical 


devices  at  their  disposal.  The  book  be- 


seem to  some  a  blessed  machine  which 

they  may  devoutly  hope  to  find  in  time 
superseding  the  human  players  with 
their  ill-trained  and  Inexpressive  voices 
^.u  I..am  less  concerned  at  the  moment 
with  the  cinematograph's  place  in  the- 
atrical art  than  with  its  place  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  propaganda, 
it  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
such  records  as  the  photographs  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Stone;  but  the  weak  point 
of  the  fixed  camera  la  that  It  can 
only  record  single  momenta;  and 
single  moments,  as  experience  shows, 
are  never  their  complete  and  eloquent 
selves  without  the  moments  before  and 
the  momenta  after.  Painters  in  all  ages 
have  tried  to  overcome  this  problem  of 
time :  to  show  that  their  scene  took  place 
in  time  and  was  not  dead  and  fixed  out- 
side time  and  motion.  The  Egyptians 
shirked  the  problem  by  designing  frank- 
ly the  unmoved  and  immovable.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  aimed  at  grouping,  so 
'  that  the  eye  should  not  take  in  all  at 
once,  and  should  gain  the  impression  of 
i  time  from  the  time  it  took  to  grasp  the 
whole.  Modern  experiments  have  resulted 
in  our  Cubists,  whose  handling  of  the 
matter  Is  like  a  perverse  application  of 
I  the  Greek  Idea,  and  our  futurists,  who 
(try  to  represent  time  by  confusing  it. 
But  the  cinematograph  takes  time  in  its 
stride,  without  thought  or  difficulty.  It 
shows  the  great  movements  of  becoming 
and  of  passing:  change  Is  a  law  of  Its 
being.  To  the  cinematograph  one  stage 
of  a  battle  is  linked  to  that  before  and 
that  which  follows  j  one  gesture  of  the 
prime  minister's  belongs  to  and  Is  rend- 
ered significant  by  that  on  either  side 
of  It  in  time;  a  procession  Is  a  thing 
proceeding,  not  stopped  with  one  leg  In 
air. 

"Little  by  little  the  slnematograph  is 

climbing  out  of  contempt  Into  honor.  It 
will  soon  be  recognized  for  what  It  Is 
worth,  when  further  and  better  use  Is 
made  of  It.  We  have  no  room  now  for 
■my  more  government  departments;  and 
yet  a  ministry  of  records,  charged  to 
see  that  nothing  of  importance  hap- 
pened In  any  field  of  the  history  of 
England  without  being  'filmed,'  would 
be  able  to  do  a  fine  service  for  the  mo- 
ment and  for  posterity.  He  would,  for 
one  thing,  save  the  historians  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  make  past  people  f 
and  events  'live'  in  their  pages.  An  oldjj 
r  feud  between  two  schools  of  history  f 
I  would  be  healed.    Historical  writings  • 


Yon're  cot  to  put  up  with,  anything 
In  these  hard  times. 


Other  voices  took  it  up  till,  from  the 
whole  line  of  shell-holes,  where  the  men 
crouched  with  the  dead  in  the  blood 
stained  water  and  the  fragments  of 
trerjeh,  where  the  living  and  wounded 
lay  together,  the  chorus  welled  up 
mightily.  The  earth  shook  to  the  shell 
bursts,  and  the  air  was  thick  with 
fumes  and  dirt  and  debris,  and  through 
the  crashing  and  the  murk  the  song  rose 
rollicking  on: 

Oh,  if  you  live  to  be  ninety-four 
And  carry  on  to  the  end  of  the  war 
You  may  get  leave,  but  not  before. 
In  these  bard  times. 
Our  men  back  in  the  support  lines 
!  heard  It,  and  they  took  it  up.   The  ene- 
my across  the  way  must  have  heard  It, 
too,  and  marvelled.    The  Fusiliers  ten- 
ded to  their  dead  and  cared  for  their 
wounded,   singing  while  they  worked. 
| They  squatted,  bowed  in  their  shell- 
holes,  while  the  great  shells  shrieked!,- 
overhead,    or,    plunging,  heaped  them  ; 
with  mud,  and  still  they  sang: 

You  may  got  more  or  you  may  get  less. 
But  apple  and  plum's  your  best  1  guess. 
For  the  strawberry  Jam's  for  the  sergeants' 
mess, 

In  these  bard  times. 

— London  Times,  . ; 
In  days  gone  by  there  were  undoubt- 
edly more  public  performances  of  music 
In  Greater  London  than  elsewhere  in  the 
universe.  Yet  I  would  wager  that  notj 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  songs  I 
were  chosen  by  singers,  especially  of| 
native  origin,  say_  a  couple  of  hundreds 
or  so  (I  do  not  refer  to  ballads  of  the)! 
conventional  type);  while  of  instrumen-l 
tal  pieces  the  number,  I  Imagine,  wouldfj 
be  infinitely  less.  When  Roger  Qullter'sl 
"Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal"  firstL 
came  Into  vogue  I  myself  have  heard  ItH 
at  three  separate  and  distinct  concertsu 
In  one  day.  I  defy  you,  if  you  are  af 
critic,  to  get  away  for  a  whole  week,', 
even  in  these  days,  from  Tschalkovsky'sl 
Pianoforte  Concerto.  I  have  more  thani 
once  heard  the  Erolca  twice  on  the  samel 
j  day,  and  I  have  heard  No.  6  four  timesi 
in  one  and  the  same  week.  And  so  it 
went  on  before  tl>e  war,  and,  so  far  ask 
'  I  can  see,  so  it  is  to  go  on  into  the  ever-l 


fore  us  covers  the  whole  field,  and,  al 
though  prepared  for  those  profession- 
ally or  commercially  attached  to  the 
Industry,  is  written  so  lucidly  and  at- 
tractively that  It  will  have  many  read- 
ers outside  the  inner  circle  of  those  to 
whom  it  will  be  indispensable.  Ex- 
traordinarily interesting  to  students  of 
optics,  for  instance,  are  those  passages 
In  which  well  known  laws  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  ingenious  devices, 
whereby  curious  optical  illusions  are 
secured.  The  mechanics  of  the  various 
machines  in  use  are  described  with  re- 
markable precision,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  multitude  of  excellent  photographs, 
drawings  and  diagrams  lend  most  ef- 
fective aid.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a 
summary  of  the  law  of  the  cinemato- 
graph 13  given,  which  will  always  be 
most  useful  for  reference." 

"The  Cinematograph:  What  It  May 
Become"  is  the  title  of  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times. 

"Some  years  before  the  war  Punch 
published  a  droll  picture  (by  Mr.  George 
Morrow,  if  I  remember  right)  of  a 
scene  In  'the  next  war,'  which  showed  a 
cinematograph  operator  directing  a  gen- 
eral how  to  conduct  a  battle  so  that  the 
camera  might  take  the  most  effective 
photographs.  After  seeing  the  Canadian 
photographs  at  the  Grafton  galleries 
and  some  other  war  photographs,  one 
reflects  thaf  the  truth  is  quite  as  aston- 
ishing as  the  joke  was  shrewd. 

"What  cannot,  or  will  not,  the  camera, 
fixed  or  moving,  do;  what  risks  will  not 
the  operators— the  artists,  if  we  may 
j  beg  a  question  to  do  honor  to  brave 
men— run  in  order  to  get  good  views? 
There  are  still,  no  doubt_  people  who 
sneer  at  the  cinematograph;  but  have 
the  most  far-seeing  among  us  yet 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  Immense  and 
various  power  of  this  tiresome  and  still 
frequently  wasted  implement  which  had 
only  gradually  been  climbing  from  con- 
tempt to  admiration?  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  bored  with  cinematograph  shows  as 
they  are  today;  to  deplore  the  constant 
misuse  of  the  film  for  trivial  or  absurd 
effects,  and  the  queer  blindness  which 
seems  to  prevent  the  very  'producers' 
from  seeing  what  Is  and  what  Is  not 
Interesting  in  a  story  presented  to  the 
eye.  Cinematograph  producers  seem  to 
have  a  passion  for  moving  trains,  and 
for  long  gesticulatory  scenes  between 


would  still  be  needed;  but  there  at  hand! 
would  be  the  people  and  the  events  off 
past  times  as  they  verily  were.  It  is 
easy  to  Imagine  with  what  avidity  thef 
future  will  scan  the  cinematographic! 
records  of  the  great  war  and  how  ltf 


will  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of 

them." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Pension 
Fund  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Dr.  Muck,  conductor;  lime.  Fsrrar, 
soprano.  See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— Stelnert  Hnll,  3  P.  M.  Piano  re- 
cital by  Helnrlch  Gebhard.  Bach,  French 
Suite  in  E  major;  Debussy,  Cloches  a  tracers 
lea  feuilles,  Polssons  d'or,  General  Lavlne. 
La  Terasse  dea  audiences  de  elalr  de  lun.-. 
Jardlns  sous  la  plule;  Franclc,  Prelude,  Aria 
and  Finale;  Chopin,  Waltz,  op.  42,  Impromp- 
tu, F  sharp;  Tschaikowsky  Danse  Character- 
»  Istluue:  Verdi-Liszt,  "Rlgolctto"  Fantasy. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Song  recital  by 
Relnald  Werrerurath,  baritone.  Sari,  Ren  cone 
Pngrclletta;  Buononclnl,  Dah  pin  a  me  non 
T.'ascordete ;  Legranzl,  Ohe  Hero  costume: 
Schubert,  Du  Wst  die  Run',  Der  Doppelgaen- 
ger;  Schumann,  An  den  Sonneuscheiu;  Wolf, 
Llebesglueck ;  Paladllbe,  Paurr*  Martyr  Ob- 
acnr  from  "Patrle":  Dnparc,  Le  Ma  no  It  de 
Rosemonde:  Taconet,  Chanson;  Fourdrnln. 
Marina  d'lslande;  Crist,  Seven  Chinese  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes;  Trebarne,  A  Song  of  France; 
Engel, The  Nightingale  and  I;  Horsmau, 
Thua  Wisdom  Sings;  Ferrari,  A  Home,  Arab 
Vote  Song. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  nail,  2:30  P.  JS.  Fourth 
concert  (A)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Dr.  Muck,  conductor.  .See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3  P.  M. -Violin 
recital  by  Efrem  Zlmballst;  Samuel  Cbotzh,- 
off,  pianist.  Cesar  Franck,  Sonata;  Bach, 
Cbaconne;  Lain.  Allegro  non  troppo,  Andant-.-, 
Rondo  of  the  Spanish  Symphony;  Aulln, 
Gavotte,  Humoresque,  Berceuse,  Impromptu. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Fourth  concert 
(B)  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr. 
Muck,  conductor.   See  special  notice. 


which  mere  gross  physical  bulk  was  a 

passport,  and  so  on. 

Here  we  have  the  Mike  Club  of  the 
Perkiomen  school,  to  which  no  boy  Is 
eligible  unless  he  has  been  given  in 
baptism  the  name  of  Mike.  Probably 
referred  to  In  conversation  with  more 
than  the  usual  propriety  as  My(ke)  Club. 
•Boston.  ABEL  SEAMAN. 


Ot  A    7  <  / '  7 

"H.  M.  B."  asks  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  "to  live  up  to  one's  blue  china."  | 
We  have  .heard  persons  say  of  a  vase,  | 
a  statuette,  a  plate:  "I  shall  have  tb| 
live  up  to  It";  but  we  have  never  heard 
the  phrase  quoted  toy  "H.  M.  B."  Unless! 
we  are  grievously  In  error.  Du  Mauricr 
drew  for  Punch  the  picture  of  an  aes-( 
thetlc  young  wife  asking  her  husband  if 


ur  long  gesucuiatory  scenes  petween  „,„„„>,,  fhftV  coui<i  live  up  to  some 
haracters  which  have  to  be  explained    he  thought  they  couia  uvo  w  <■ 


by  writing  thrown  on  the  screen.  Even 
in  the  war  pictures  a  sense  of  propor- ! 
tion  is  often  lacking;  and  though  it  is 
perhaps  cheering  to  watch,  for  instance, 
newly  captured  German  prisoners  on  the 
march  for  two  minutes,  10  minutes  of 
them  become  merely  stupefying  and 
deadening.  But  It  is  another  thing  to 
miss  the  significance  of  this  Implement 
as  a  means  of  historic  record  and  as  a 
means  of  artistic  presentation. 

"A  Russian  writer  resident  In  Eng- 
land, M.  Alexander  Bakshy,  has  lately 
devoted  a  chapter  to  the  cinematograph 
In  a  book  on  the  theatre  ;  and,  though  M. 
Bakshy  approaches  the  subject  from  his 
own  scientific  and  philosophical  stand- 
point, the  gist  of  his  opinion  is  that  there 


Club: 


newly  acquired  article  of  'Virtue  and 
bigotry."   

Clubable  Mikes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Inclose  you  a  letter  head,  "The  Mike 
Perkiomen    school:     President,  | 
Harmer;     vice-president,  Mike! 
Liny;  secretary,  Mike  Carlson;  treas- 
urer, Mike  Irwin." 

Wejiave  marvelled  in  the  past  over 
the  excuses  that  men  find  for  foregath- 
ering In  clubs.  The  Appendix  Club,  | 
where  none  are  welcome  .save  such  as 
have    passed    expensively    under  the 


Bird  and  Napoleon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  begun  my  Autobiography,  and 

as  my  memory  reaches  far  back  I  wish 

to  mention  some  of  the  songs  that  were 

popular  SO  years  ago.   Among  these  was 

one  about  James  Bird,  who  was  shot 

for  supposed  ( desertion  soon  after  the 

battle  of  Lake  Erie.    I  believe  it  began 

as  follows:  " 

Dark  and  dreary  was  the  morning 
When  poor  Bird  was  led  to  die. 

I  remember  but  one  other  line,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  to  Perry  dur- 
,  lng  the  battle:   "I  stand  by  you,  gallant 
captain."    Possibly  some  reader  of  "the 
j  Boston  Herald  and  Journal  can  give  the 
whole  poem. 

Somewhat    later    came    two  short 
poems:  one  called.  "Bonaparte's  Fare- 
well to  France,"  beginning: 
Fare  we:  1  to  thee  France!    When  thy  diadem 
crowned  me 
I  made  thee  the  wonder  and  glory  of  earth. 
But  thy  madness  decreed  I  should  let  to,  and 
I  found  thee  • 
Decayed  In  thy  glory  and  small  1n  thy  worth. 
Another  of  abou;t  the  same  time  and 
perhaps  the  same  author  was  called 
"Bonaparte's  Tomb." 

On  that  lone  barren  Isle  where  the  loud 
roaring  billows 

Assail  the  stern  rocks  and  the  loud  tem- 
pests rave. 

The  hero  lies  still,  while  the  dew-dropping 
willows 

Like  fond  weeping  mourners  bend  over  his 

grave. 

He  heeds  not.  he  hears  not,  he's  free  from 
all  pain. 

He  has  slept  hla  last  sleep,  he  has  fought 

his  last  battle; 
No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again. 

Ferhaps  some  one  will  remember  the 
author  and  can  give  both  poems. 

WUllamsvllle,  Vt.       J.  A.  YOUNG. 

Ten  to  one,  "last  battle"  rhymes  with 
"cannon's  rattle"  in  the  missing  line.- 

Ed. 


"Shall  and  Will." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  with  interest  the  communica- 
tion signed  "Old  Fogy."  concerning  the 
Incorrect  use  of  the  auxiliaries  "shall 
and  will."  I  feel  Impelled  to  differ  with 
him  In  some  of  the  instances  cited.  As 
nearly  as  I  remember,  the  rule  which 
I  learned  was  this:  When  used  simply 
to  express  a  future-  action  or  event — "I 
shall,  thou  wilt,  he  will."  When  used 
to  express  a  promise,  command  or 
threat— "I  will,  thou  shalt,  he  shall. 
In  the  case  cited,  of  the  return  post 
card  from  the  ehurch  club,  signed  by 
the'  State  street  magnate — "I  will  be 

present,  I  will  bring           guests,"  It  is 

evident  that  a  promise,  direct  and  sim- 
ple, is  stated  and  as  such  the  auxiliary 
"will"  must  be  correct. 

I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  "Oldl 
Fogy"  if  I  disagree  with  him  also  in  his 
use  of  the  auxiliary  "had"  when  he 
Inquires   "Had   we  not  better  teach,"  [ 
etc.     That  phrase   ia  equivalent  to— J 
t  Should  we  not  better  or  would  we  notl 
.'  better   teach?   and   although  commonf 
usage  has  In  a  measure  sanctioned  ill 
and  although  it  has  been  employed  byl 
writers  of  good  repute,  nevertheless  itJ 
'  Is  not  grammatical,  and  If  grammar  lsl 
I  not  a  thing  of  the  past,  should  we  notl 
I  better   give   due   consideration   to   Its  I 
teachings?  A.  R.  W. 

Rockland,  Me. 

We  take  pleasure  In  quoting  a  passage, 
'regarding  the  use  of  "shall"  and  "will" 
from  "The  King's  English,"  by  H.  W. 
Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler  (Oxford,  1906)  : 
"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  idiomatic 
use,  while  it  comes  by  nature  to  south- 
ern Englishmen  (who  w  111  find  most  of 
this  section  superfluous).  Is  so  compli- 
cated that  those  who  are  not  to,  the 
manner  born  can  hardly  acquire  it;  and 
for  them  the  section  Is  In  danger  of  be- 
ing useless.  In  apology  for  the  length  of 
these  remarks  it  must  be  said  that  the 
short  and  simple  directions  often  given 
are  worse  than  useless.  The  observant 
reader  soon  loses  faith  in  them  from 
their  constant  failure  to  take  him  right  ; 
and  the  unobservant  is  the  victim  of 
false  security."  Then  the  Messrs.  Fowler 
write  20  pages  to  darken  counsel.  Some  j 
are  offended  by  the  phrase  "I  had 
rather."  We  like  the  phrase.  It  has  been 
used  by  worthy  writers.  "I  had  rather 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God"  1 
is  pleasanter  to  the  ear  than  "I  would 
rather."  De  Foe,  Shelley  and  Rusk  In 
are  only  a  few  that  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  "had  rather." — Ed. 


PENSION  FUND; 

At  the  first  concert  for  the  season 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra  in  aid  of 
its  pension  fund  given  in  Symphony 
Hall,  yesterday  afternoon,  Geraldine 
Parrar  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  In  E  minor.  No.  6.  "Pa- 
thetic," Techalkowsky;  Aria.  "Dlch. 
theure  Halle,"  from  "Tanphaeuser,"  act 
II..  Wagner;  Good  Friday  Magic  from 
"Parsifal,"  Wagner;  $ongs,  with  piano. 
"Stllle  Sicherheit,"  Franz;  "Volks- 
liedchen,"  Schumann;  "Sternleln," 
Moussorgsky;  "Erstes  Begegnen,"  Grieg; 
"Schneeglockchen."  Gretschaninov;  Fu- 
neral Music  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods," 
Wagner;  "Im  Treibhaus,"  "Schmerzen." 
"Traume,"  Wagner. 

This  concert  was  announced  as  the 
only  appearance  of  Mies  Farrar  In  Bos- 
ton this  year,  so  her  admirers  were  out 
In  full  force.  The  hall  was  filled.  The 
audience  gave  Dr.  Muck  and  the  Sym- 
phony players  hearty  greeting  and  ap- 
I  plauded  their  numbers  with  vigor,  but  it 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  occasion 
one  of  personal  triumph  for  Miss  Farrar 
and  fairly  showered  her  with  the  tribute 
of  acclaim.  Repetition  of  each  of  her 
numbers  was  Insistently  demanded,  but, 
as  Symphony  rules  forbade  this,  she 
could  only  acknowledge  the  calls  with 
abundant  repetition  of  her  customary 
bows. 

Program  of  Solemnity. 
I    Her  singing  differed  In  no  marked  de- 
'  gree  from  its  usual  characteristics  and 
that  it  mightily  pleased  her  hearers  was 
evident,  though  there  were  jthose  pres- 
I  ent  who  wiehed  that  she  had  chosen  a 
j  few  lighter  songs  for  some  of  her  num- 
bers.   For  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tannhaeuser  aria  and  Schumann's  "In 
My  Garden  in  Hat  So  Green"  her  songs 
were  heavy,  even  doleful.  Her  costume, 
as  usual,  what  there  was  of  It,  deserved  ' 
I  description,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  it. 

If  Mies  Farrar's  selections  might  be 
I  called  doleful,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
j  rest  of  the  program?  It^was  a  consist- 
|  ent  procession  of  overpowering  solem- 
nity.   It    was  pervasively  lugubrious. 
Tschaikowsky's   "Pathetic"  Symphony, 
with  its  unutterable  despair,  began  it 
and  one  naturally   thought  of  it  as 
vividly  expressing  the  woe  and  chaos 
now  afflicting    the    composer's  native 
land.    The  "Parsifal"  music  continued 
the  strain  of  solemnity  and  the  music 
from  the  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  made  a 
fittingly  funereal  close* 


Jove 
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AIM  NIELSEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

I  MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
Imance  in  Boston  of  "Kitty  Darlln',"  a 

musical  romance  based  on  David  Be- 
|lasco's  play,  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"; 
I  book  and  lyrics  by  Guy  Bolton  and  P 

G.  Wodehouse;  music  by  Rudolf  Friml. 

Produced  by  William  Elliott,  F.  Ray 
jComstock  and  Morris  Gest.  William 
[Axt,  musical  director. 

^'r,  J*3Per  Standlsii  Jackson  Hines 

col.  the  Hon.  Henry  Yilllers, Edwin  Stevens 

|  Captain  Splcer  Frank  Westcrton 

Lieut.  Lord  Verney  Glen  Hall 

r?ain   H-  Jess  Smith 

col.  Klmby  McFlnton  George  Callahan 

captain  Dennis  O'Hara. . .  Worthe  Faulkner 

Mallow.   Frank  Bradley 

r   5y  iu,la  Standish  Juanita  Fletcher 

Lady  Bab  Flyte  Sldonie  Espero 

£>yaie   Eleanor  Daniels 

Lady  Beaufort  Patricia  Frewen 

Mistress  Kitty  Bellairs  Alice  Nielsen 

This  operetta  was  produced  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1917.  After  a  few  per- 
formances in  that  city  and  in  two  or 
three  other  cities  of  the  state,  it  was 
withdrawn.  The  first  act  was  rewritten. 
The  performance  last  night  was  the  first 
of  the  revised  version. 

A  large  audience  welcomed  the  return  | 
of  Miss  Nielsen  to  the  operetta  stage.  | 
Many  remembered  her  triumphs  in  this  ! 
field  before  she  went  to  Italy,  after  her 
success  in  London    to  prepare  herself  1 
for  grand  opera.    The  years  pass  quickly.  ' 
As  time  is  only  a  moment  in  the  history  ! 
of  tho  universe,  deep  thinkers  have  as-  1 
serted  that  the  battl*  of  Marathon  U 
practically  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Marne;    that  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon 
and  Joftre,  Delilah,  Cleopatra,  and  Cora 
Pearl,  Cuzzoni.  Jenny  Lind  and  Gall!-  I 
Curci  are  contemporaries. 

The  plot  of  Mr.  Belasco's  comedy  is 
familiar  to  many  who  were  charmed  by 
the  brilliant  performance  of  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Crosman  as  the  heroine.  For 
those  who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her,  it  may  be  said  that  Kitty  a 
widow  excites  the  jealousy  of  Lady 
Bab  who  was  the  belle  of  Bath  before 
Kittys  arrival.  She  with  the  help  of 
Splcer  contrives  to  damage  Kitty's  repu- 
tation; but  Kitty's  wit  reinstates  her 
and  she  weds  Verney.  for  whose  sake- 
to  save  him  from  a  duel  and  a  sillv 
oman.  Lady  Standish.  from  her  hus- 
ands     wrath-she   had  compromised 


me  operetta  has  the  advantage,  then, 
of  a  coherent  plot,  a  story  that  hag  one 
truly  dramatic  situation,  one  that,  al- 
though It  had  been  often  used  before 
Mr.  Belasco  planned  it,  still  furnishes  a 
reasonable  amount  of  excitement.  The 
librettists  may  yet  improve  the  first  act. 
m  which  there  Is  little  action;  nor  Is  the 
dialogue  so  brisk  that  this  lack  Is  unno- 
ticed. In  the  first  act  the  Interest  is 
chiefly  In  the  music.  The  second  act  is 
more  firmly  knit;  the  dramatic  interest 
is  maintained  after  the  comic  episode  of 
valet  and  maid,  and  the  ending  with  the 
ers  leaving  the  stage  after  the  man- 
of  RodoKo  and  Mimi  in  "La  Bo- 
heine,"  even  to  the  final  high  notes  In 
the  duet,  is  effective.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent contrast  betwociWhis  sentimental 
scone  and  the  boisterous  songs  of  the 
officers  heated  with  wine  and  the  dumb 
and  reproachful  silence  when  Kitty  steps 
down  from  the  bed.  The  Jast  act  is  one 
of  Lady  Bab's  spitefulness  and  Kitty's 
rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Friml's  music  is  constantly  melo- 
dious, not  too  sentimental,  never  vulgar. 
It  is  often  rhythmically  piquant— the 
dance  music  is  especially  delightful  in 
this  respect;  it  is  deftly  orchestrated. 
The  success  of  the  operatta  will  be  due 
largely  to  the  music,  which  might  save 
a  duller  libretto.  Mr.  Axt  conducted  ef- 
ficiently a  capable  orohestra.  The  chorus, 
male  and  female,  was  uncommonly  good. 
The  voices  were  fresh  and  agreeable; 
the  singers  had  been  carefully  trained. 
The  operetta  was  handsomely  mounted; 
tho  costumes  showed  taste  in  design 
and  color. 

It  was  evident  that  Miss  Nielsen  was 
nervous  on  her  entrance,  nervous  vo- 
cally and  dramatically.  Her  entrance 
song  suffered  in  consequence.  The  song 
itself  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Friml's  happie&t 
inspirations.  Miss  Nielsen,  however, 
quickly  recovered  herself  as  far  as  her 
voice  was  concerned,  and  the  pretty, 
simple  "When  she  gives  him  a  sham- 
rock bloom"  was  sung  with  tonal 
beauty  and  genuine  feeling.  In  the  sec- 
ond act.  tho  one  that  made  the  most 
serious  demands  on  her  dramatic  abil- 
ity, she  played  with  her  wonted  vivacity 
and  with  true  sentiment.  There  are 
few  like  her  toda'y  in  operetta,  few  so 
well  qualified  to  sing  the  music  that  is 
worth  while;  music  that  is  now  spark- 
ling, now  appealing;  music  that  pleases 
the  musician  and  the  general  public. 

Miss  Espero,  as  the  jealous  belle,  a 
woman  of  attractive  personality  and  a 
well-schooled  voice;  Miss  Fletcher,  as 
the  silly  wife  of  Standish,  and  Miss 
Daniels,  the  pert  maid,  .cave  pleasure  to 
the  audience.  Mr.  Stevens,  who  took 
the  part  he  played  in  Mr.  Belasco's 
comedy,  repeated  his  success  in  the 
drunken  scene.  Mr.  Hall  acted  and  sang 
with  understanding;  Mr.  Westerton  was 
sufficiently  contemptible  as  Splcer;  the 
other  officers  were  well  enough  repre- 
sented, and  Mr.  Bradley  gave  a  certain 
character  to  the  valet.  The  concerted 
music  was  capitally  sung.  Some  of  Mr. 
Friml's  best  pages  are  in  light  and 
tripping  conversational  vein.  Mf.  Axt 
prolonged  the  performance  by  too  ready 
acquiescence  in^  the  demand  for  repe- 
titions of  songs  and  dances.  The  de- 
mands were  many. 


MISS  ROACH  MAKES  DEBUT 
AT  THE  COPLEY  THEATRE 

Miss  Viola  Roach  made  her  debut  in 
the  leading  female  role  in  "The  Man 
Who  Stayed  at  Home"  last  evening  at 
the  Copley  Theatre,  and  her  clear  enun- 
ciation, smooth  reading  of  her  lines  and 
excellent  portrayal  of  Miriam  Lee.t 
a  widow,  at  once  made  her  a  favorite. 
The  part  was  played  until  last  evening 
by  Miss  Rosalind  Ivan.  The  Henry 
Jewett  players  were  again  greeted  by  a 
full  house  and  the  young  leading  woman 
was  given  a  splendid  reception.  The 
English  war  play  continued  to  inspire 
great  enthusiasm. 


dark  blue  coat  and  vest."  Yet  In  the 
face  of  Charles  11.  and  other  prodigious 
swells,  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  in  1846: 
I  lonvc  the  bToadclotli-coaU  and  all  the  rest— 
Tiic  dangerous  waistcoat,  called  by  cockneys 
"Set." 

These  lines  of  Dr.  Holmes  are  not  cited 
In  tho  Oxford  Dictionary.  So  Charles  II. 
was  a  cockney.  The  dictionary  does  not 
quote  the  phrase  "Pull  down  your  vest." 
"To  lose  one's  vest"— to  lose  one's  tem- 
per, English  slang,  Is  also  ignored. 

"Victuals"  Is  a  word  that  is  now  con- 
sidered by  prigs  as  low,  but  over  two 
pages  are  given  to  victuals  and  words 
compounded  with  it.  "Victual"  goes 
back  to  about  1303.  Coverdale  in  his 
translation  of  Psalm  131  did  not  despise 
the  word  "victuals"';  nor  did  the  trans- 
lators of  King  James  version  shy  at  it. 
We  like  to  thik  of  Bailey,  junior  at 
the  boarding  house  announcing  dinner: 
"The  wlttles  >  is  up!"  We  see  Capt. 
Lemuel  Gulliver  with  300  cooks  to  dress 
his  victuals.  We  read  devoutly  Bishop 
Watson's  "Seven  Sacraments":  "This 
heavenly  food  Is  .  .  .a  strong  victual 
making  us  able  to  endure  the  painful 
journey  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Tennyson  did  not  shun  the  word. 

A  falr-halr'd  youth,  that  In  his  hand 
Bnro  Tlctual  for  the  mowers. 

There  is  an  earlier  but  unknown  poet, 
dear  to  our  childhood: 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you 

tbink? 

She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink. 
Victuals  and  drluk  were  the  chief  of  her  diet. 
This  plaguey  old  woman  could  never  be  quiet. 

"Victuals"  and  "victualler"  are  also  In 
dialect  and  slang.   To  be  "in  one's  vic- 
tuals" Is  to  be  petted,  as  a  child.  The 
"victualling  department"  Is  the  stomach; 
the  bread  basket,  the  dumpling  depot; 
'French,  panier  au  pain;  Italian,  fagiana 
I  (bean  box).    There  is  no  room  for  these 
!  meanings  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary;  nor 
do  we  find  the  definition  "pander"  under 
"victualler"— see  Shakespeare's  "2  Henry 
IV.,  II.,  4." 

"Victualling  office"— stomach,  is  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  with  the  first  quota- 
tion from  Smollett:  "He  found  it  im- ( 
practicable  to  smite  his  antagonist  upon  j 
the  victualling  office."  The  sign  "licensed 
victualler"  Is  still  seen  in  Boston. 

How  many  things  were  named  after 
Queen  Victoria:  a  carriage— the  French 
gave  this  name  to  a  caleche  in  1844;  a 
gigantic  water  lily;  a  minor  planet;  a 
domestic  pigeon;  a  variety  of  plum;  a 
kind  of  woollen  dress  material.  Then 
there  are  Victoria  black,  blue,  court, 
crape,  frilling,  lawn.  Victoria  crape  was 
hardly  a  compliment,  for  the  imitation 
stuff  was  made  of  cotton  yarn.  There  is 
Victoria  day,  known  also  as  Empire  day. 
[Above  all,  there  is  the  Victoria  cross. 
jOn  Feb.  5,  1856,  this  royal  warrant  was 
published  in  the  London  Gazette:  "The 
[distinction  shall  be  styled  and  designat- 
ed 'The  Victoria  Cross,'  and  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Maltese  Cross  of  Bronze,  with 
Our  Royal  Crest  in  the  centre,  and  under- 
neath which  an  escroll  bearing  this  in- 
scription: "For  Valor.'"  Victorine,  a 
kind  of  fur  tippet,  came  into  fashion  In 
1849. 

How  long  is  it  since  any  bee-master 
has  spoken  the  word  "vindemy"— the 
taking  or  honey  from  the  hives?  Does 
any  one  today  use  "vindemiation"  for 
the  gathering  of  grapes  or  other  fruits? 

See  How  seriously  older  dictionary 
makers  exercised  their  duties.  Turn  to 
John  Walker's  "Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary"  (1791).  There  is  the  word 
"Victual  (vit-tl)."  Now  read  Walker's 
note:  "This  corruption,  like  most  oth- 
ers, has  terminated  in  the  generation  of 
a  new  word;  for  no  solemnity  will  allow 
of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  wrlt- 
i.  'Victuals'  appeared  to  Swift  so 
contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that  in  some 
of  Ms  manuscript  remarks  which  I  have 
seen,  he  spells  the  word  'vittles.'  This 
compliance  with  sound,  however,  is  full 
of  mischief  to  language,  and  ought  not 
to  be  indulged." 
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The  July  part— "Verificatory-Visor"— 
of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  ar- 
rived here  a  few  days  ago.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  words  to  be  found  In  it. 

There  are  Bostonians  who  pride  them- 
selves on  saying  "waistcoat."   They  as- 
sociate "vest"  with  "pants,"  "phone," 
"wire,"  "photo";  but  "vest"  is  a  good, 
sound  word.   It  was  a  gay  monarch  that 
first  wore  one;  not  the  loose  outer  and  ' 
Eastern  garment,  but  the  sleeveless  gar-  I 
ment  worn  by  men  beneath  the  coat. 
Mr.  Pepys  recorded  a  speech  of  Charles 
II.  on  Oct.  8,  1666:    "The  King  hath  yes- 
terday, in  Council,  declared  in  resolu- 
tion of  setting  a  fashion  for  clothes  .  .  . 
•  It  will  be  a  vest,  I  know  not  well  how; 
but  it  is  to  teach  the  nobility  thrift." 
On  Oct.  16,  166C,  Mr.  fepys  wrote:  "This 
day  the  King  begins  to  put  on  his  vest; 
being  a  long  cassocke  close  to  the  body  1 
of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with  white 
silk  under  It.  and  a  coat  over  it,  and 
the  legs  ruffled  with  black  riband  like 
a  pigeon's  leg."    a  charaater  in  one  of 
n-tneredge's  comedies  speaks  of  a  rich 
i  vest  and  a  perruque  as  necessary  to  a 
man   that   aims,  at    women's  favors 
i  Ihackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  informs  us 
that  about  the  time  of  Waterloo  splen- 
did   vests    came   from   Calcutta.  The 
Daily  NeWs  (London)  of  Sept    3  1907 
^'r1^*  ^13.  lmP°rtant  information:' 
i    striped    cashmere  trousers 
e—9PJXect    ...  if  worn  with 
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Terms  of  Trade. 

A  London  newspaper  publishes 
cant  situations."  What  is  a  "consol  oper- 
ator"? one  that  operates  in  leather  on  a 
boot- bench.  A  "commons  hanger"  is  a 
wall-paperer ;  a  "budget  trimmer,"  a 
workman  in  the  coach  making  trade. 
Our  friend,  the  Intelligent  Foreigner, 
might  easily  conclude  that  consol  oper- 
ators and  budget  trimmers  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  financial  matters ;  that 
a  "commons  hanger"  was  a  dangerous 
fellow,  a  wild-eyed  anarchist. 

7~3mmm—mr-  JX 


Iwould  not 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-John 
jDrew  and  Margaret  lllington  in  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts 
(by  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pin'ero. 

IThe  Marquis  of  Quex  John  Drew 

Sir  Chichester  Frayne ...  George  PounceforC 

Captain  Bastling  Leonard  Wiley 

•'valma."  otherwise  Frank  Pollitt, 

Rpxford  Kendrlck 

The  Duchess  of  Strood  Irby  Marshall 

(Julia,  Countess  of  Owbridge. 

Helen  Beaumont 

Mrs.  Jack  Eden  Louise  Drew 

Muriel  Eden  Violet  Kemhle  Cooper 

Bophy  Fullgarncy  Margaret  lllington 

When  Pinero's  play  was  first  produced 
many  found  it  offensive.  Vials  of  right- 
eous indignation  were  emptied  upon  the 
j  author's  head.  Having  deserted  "the 
ideals  of  'The  Squire  and  Sweet 
Lavender,'  "  he  was  accused  of  calling 
to  mind  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  that  "a 
man  who  wants  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous .will  tumble  in  a  hogsty,  if 
people  will  only  look  at  him  and  call 
him  to  fPJBft  '■  


As  played  by  Mr.  Drew  last  evening 
the  Marquis  of  Quex  was  by  no  means 
such  a  blackguard,  but  rather  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  connoisseur  of  women, 
who.  having  seen  life,  proposed  to  end 
his  days  as  a  model  husband.  Nor  was 
there  anything  particularly  revolting  In 
his  courting  of  Muriel,  despite  his  ex- 
perience and  her  youth,  sometimes  a 
successful  combination. 

But  is  it  necessary  in  these  days  to 
regard  the  play  with  such  seriousness? 
If  the  dialogue  is  frank  it  is  thus  per- 
haps truer  to  life.  All  men  have  a  past, 
most  of  them  a  present,  some  a  future. 
Given  a  romantic,  impressionable  and 
adventurous  nature,  the  rest  depends 
upon  a  fondness  and  ability  for  intrigue. 

Mr.  Drew  as  "the  wickedest  man  in 
all  London"  was  successful  in  creating 
a  certain  illusion,  although  his  eyes 
were  rather  knowing  than  wicked  as 
they  were  described  by  certain  charac- 
ters on  the  stage.  He  played  with  un- 
failing distinction.  He  was  suave,  pol- 
ished, disquieting  if  not  irresistible.  His 
portrayal  of  the  boredom  of  the  pur- 
suer pursued  in  the  scenes  with  the  sen- 
timental duchess  was  skilful  and  realis- 
tic. He  played  with  artistic  restraint  in 
the  first  act  while  the  impersonation 
gradually  gained  in  force  and  reachei. 
an  effective  climax  in  the  celebrated 
third  act. 

Miss  Illlngton's  Sophy  was  in  certain  . 
respects  crude.  In  the  first  act  she  was 
inclined  to  be  affected,  mannered,  spas- 
modic. In  the  garden  scene  she  was  ' 
kittenish  rather  than  truly  seductive. 
She  reached  her  greatest  heights  In  the 
third  act  when  she  displayed  sincerity 
ir  emotional  moments. 

The    supporting   company    was  not 
cop  mcuous  for  its    excellence.  Miss 
Mar.  all,     comedy     and  statuesque, 
exaggerated   the  Duchess  of  Strood's 
sentimentality  to  the  point  of  unreality.  , 
She  was  often  restless  and  unconvinc-  ' 
ing.    Miss  Drew,  a  clever  and  delight- 
ful comedienne,  is  wasted  in  an  uncon- 
genial" role.    Miss  Cooper  was  maidenly  1 
and  demure  as  became  the  guileless  1 
Muriel.      Mr.     Po^nceford's   "Chic"  \, 

i  Frayne,  a  hardened  sensualist  and  per-  ( 
haps  the  most  offending  character  inyj 
(the  piece,  was  capably  presented. 

COLONIAL    THEATRE— David  Be-] 
la  sco  presents  David  Warfleld  in  "The;; 
Music   Master,"    a    comedy   drama  in 
three  acts,  by  Charles  Klein.    The  cast: 
Herr  Anton  von  Barwlg. ...  David  Warfleld' 

Signor  Tagllafico  Auguste  Aramlnl^ 

Mons.  Louis  Pinac.  Francis  Galllardl 

Herr  August  Poons  Howard  Taylor. 

Henry  A.  Stanton  Charles  Mason k 

Andrew  Cruger  William  Boag  ' 

Beverly  Cruger  Griffith  LuskJ 

Mr.  Schwarz  William  II.  Barwald 

Mr.   Ryan  Tony  Bevanv 

Al  Costello  Louis  Hendricks. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Cruger  Eleanor  Barry  -' 

Helen  Stanton  Hazel  Lowry 

Miss  Houston  Marie  Bates 

Jenny^  Helen  Weer 

Mr.  Warflela  made  his  reappearance  in 
the  role  of  Herr  Anton  von  Barwig  last 
evening  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.  Of 
the  cast  with  him  when  the  piece  was 
first  produced  13  years  ago,  Marie  Bates, 
William    Boag,    Louis    Hendricks  and 
Tony  Bevan  were  again  seen  in  their  re- 
spective roles  last  evening.  There  was  a 
fair-sized  audience  and  many  curtain 
calls,  and  there  were  repeated  requests 
for  a  speech,  but  Mr.  Warfleld  discreetly 
preferred  to  remain  In  the  picture. 
.  The   performance    last    night,  which 
again   revealed    the   actor   in  all   the  I 
subtlety  of  his  art,  put  many  in  a  remi- ! 
niscent  mood.   Were  there  those  present  | 
last  evening  who  remembAgd  the  com-  |i 
edian,  when,  as  a  member  of  the  old  { 
Russell's  "City  Directory"  company,  ho  " 
had  as  associates  on  the  bill  Dan  Daly,  ] 
Charlie  Read,  Ignacio  Martlnetti,  Wil- 1 
lie  (now  William)  Collier,  and  Amelia  $ 
Glover,   the  "little  fawn,"  at  the  old 
Tremont  Theatre?    This  was  25  years 
ago,  when  already  a  comedian  of  much 
promise,  he  stepped  to  the  footlights, 
and  held  the  audience  expectantly,  as 
he  prosily  announced:    "My  next  imi- 
tation," etc. 

And  so,  after  all  these  years,  the  actor 
has  contributed  to  the  American  stage 
:  several  characterizations  that  will  live 
in  the  history  of  the  theatre,  even  as 
the  plays  of  which  they  were  a  part  will 
[long  nave  been  forgotten.  Nor  is  there 
a  more  interesting  character  in  all  Mr. 
[Warfleld's  gallery  than  that  of  the  iova- 
.ble  old  music  master.  To  miss  seeing  , 
the  actor  in  the  role  of  Herr  von  Barwlg 
i is  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one 
[of  the  greatest  characterizations  of  the 
!  contemporary  stage. 
I  The  story  is  already  familiar.  Engro- 
sing  In  Its  simplicity,  in  its  intensively 
human  touch,  it  never  fails  in  its  ap- 
j  peal.  And  then  there  are  the  many  fine-  j 
ly  individualized  characters— characters 
who  one  feels  sure  have  walked  the 
earth,  even  as  ourselves. 

Of  Mr.  Warfleld's  von  Barwig  little  . 
can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been 
said.   Indeed,  to  give  the  comedian  full ' 
measure,  one's  praise  might  be  seeming-  "- 
ly  dithyrambic.    And  yet  time  has  but 
mellowed  the  art  of  the  actor.  Every- 
thing he  now  touches  speaks  with  the 
character.   His  "business,"  always  per- 
tinent and  well  timed,  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  the  stage. 
Seldom  is  given  to  an  actor  tho  ummis- 
takable  authority  with  which  he  clothes 
the  part,  the  potency  of  his  repose  the 


Joignancy  of  his  despair— the  smile  that 
neans  so  much.  To  think  of  another  in 
'this  part  Is  nothing  short  of  sacrilegious! 

Others  in  the  cast  gave  pleasure. 
Marie  Bates  as  the  kindly  old  landlady- 
played  with  a  delightful  sense  of  the 
humorous  possibilities  of  the  role.  Helen 
Weer,  pretty  and  unsophisticated  as 
Jenny  was  appropriately  girlish  with- 
out descending  to  gush,  and  Hazel 
Lowry.  as  Helen  Stanton,  played  with 
fine  intelligence,  both  as  the  affianced 
bride  of  young  Cruger  and  later  as  she 
realized  her  relationship  to  Von  Bar  wig.  I 

\EVELYN  NESBIT  S  ACT  IS 

BEAUTIFULLY  STAGED 

Assisted  by  Bobbie  O'Neill,  She 

Leads  Excellent 
!    Keith's  Theatre. 

I  E\elyn  Nesblt.  ably  assisted  by  Rob-J 
l.le  O'Neill,  leads  a  bill  at  B.  F.  •eith's, 
'  Theatre  this  week  that  leaves  nothing  toj 
I  be  desired  in  clean-cut  vaudeville.  Miss 
Nesbit  Is  seen  in  a  dancing  and  singing! 
number,  "A  Roseland  Fantasy,"  In 
which  she  has  an  opportunity  to  show! 
her  gracefulness  and  charming  voice 
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Then  and  Now. 

ml  As  the  World  Wags:  ■'  „.., 

The  contribution  of  "Baize  on  uia  | 
Times  and  New."  In  your  issue  of  Oct. 
24  gives  much  good  food  for  thought, 
particularly  In  that  it  lays  duo  em- 
phasison  ythe  point  that  the  cost  o 
living  Is   always  a  r  at  a  York 

can  remember  buying  eggs  at  a  York 
shilling,  or  a  California  bit.  the  do^en. 
and  a  family  scrap  book  In  my  pos- 
8ensdsioan  gives'^  record  o. ^  some -urious* 
interesting  prices  in  the  eai  ty  a*> 
K?  "SSKSS  (noV  ^tles) 
SST^Z^k  of  s^hes 
from  New  England  came  through  the 

profit  on  the  transaction  was  over  »10». 

Leads  Excellent  Bill  at  B.  F^^^^^?^t 

fast  was  "%ed  from,  6  o'clock  to  12  M.. 
and  dinner  fro%>  2  o'clock  to  8  P.  M.. 

i  hnard   at  $14  a  week,  had  to 

S^paid  in  advance.  The  price  for  one 
dfnner  was  $1.50.  and  it  was  very  gen- 
erous In  its  offerings  of  soups,  fish, 
toned  and  roast  meats,  salads ,  and  dee- 
oorts  but  the  extras  cost  something. 
Broiled  chicken  $1.50  and  fresh  eggs .  25 
cent"  each.  Yet  one  could  Indulge  in  a 
ouart  of  "Heidselck"  for  $3.50.  while  a 
1  of  London  Brown  Stout  or  London 
a  "  cost  BO  cents.    Taken  all  in  all,  it 


She  blossoms  out  a  rosebud,  turns  Into  a«  aIe  C03t  ou  though  a 

mannikin  and  then  withers  in  a  bed  of!  .  would  jjem  .Mgt  blush       the  S  ^ 


roses,  .  y 

Miss  Nesbit  leaves  much  to  Mr. 
O'Neill,  whose  nimble  limbs  get  back 

I  Into  shape  after  passing  through  amaz- 

I  lng  turns.  They  sing  well  together,  and, 
of    course,     Miss    Nesblfs  wardrobe 

l  pleases  the  women,  perhaps  the  men.  | 

I  The  act  Is  beautifully  staged. 

Dugean  and  Raymond  in  "They  Auto 

I  Know  Better"  are  the  laugh-getters. 
Thev  attempt  to  elope  in  a  •'flivver."  a 

I  machine  that  does  everything  but  go. 

I  Finally  It  does  go— to  pieces. 

William  Seabury  and  Bilrte  Shaw,  open 
the  bill  with  a  series  of  original  dance 
conceptions  and  set  a  real  pace  for  what 

'  follows  Martin  Brcnnan  and  Ethel 
Vaughn  co  well  in  songs,  at  the  piano 
and  Lee  Madden  and  company  win  ap- 

i  clause  in  a  back-stage  sketch,  Monday 
Morning  "  Miss  Gene  Ford,  a  bright 
litt  e  miss  is  one-third  of  the  company 

:  and   Hal  Smith  is  the  other  stock- 

holder.                           hrnthers  In  har- 
Kddie  and  Lou  Miller.  Dr°'"~  .  mus|c. 
mony,  offer  J)  minutes   - 

They  feature-  the  quartet  from  "RlgO- 
V  letto,"  arranged  as  a  duet,  and  finish 
I  with  a  syncopated  song  that  sets  the 
|  house  swaying. 

Walter  Weems,  an  old  Boston  favorite, 
•    springs  some  brand-new  ones  about  his 
*J  ancestor  Adam,  raps  lovely  woman,  and 
K  then  squares  his  attack  on  the  gentle 
Bex  by  getting  some  real  music  out  of  a 
battered  alto  horn. 

George  Whiting  and  Sadie  Burt  sing 
several  of  Mr.  Whiting's  compositions 
and  have  a  delightful  dialogue.  Miss 
Burt's  voice  might  be  better,  but  her 
dainty  style  offsets  its  defects. 

De  Witt,  Burns  and  Torrence  present 
Frank  DeWitt's  mirthful  creation,  "The 
Awakening  of  Toys."  There  is  the  stiff 
wooden  soldier,  a  loose- Jointed  Jack-in- 
.  the-box  and  the  Pierrot  Doll.  Of  course, 
a  clock  has  to  strike  12  to  bring  them  to 
life.  Then  the  "toys"  turn  out  to  be 
about  as  good  acrobats  as  have  been 
seen  at  Keith's  for  many  years. 

The  Pathc-Hearst  Pictorial  keeps  the 
war  in  mind  and  depicts  Uncle  Sams 
X  first  line  soldiers  in  the  making. 


UUUttl   ^  

today  under  war  conditions 

Emphasizing  the  quotation  that  in, 
our  c  vil  war  period  "One  could  carry  in 
h?s  watch  receptacle  the  edibles  that  a 
bushel  measure  of  money  would  buy, 
we  boye  had  a  custom  of  changing  our 
money  Into  shin  plasters  so  that  our 
w*S  would  look  h I g  e no u S h  to  c h al  ce  a 
cow.  ROBERT  L.  WINKLLY. 

Boston.   

and  "Shall." 


"Will' 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 

t  notice  that  "Old  Fogy"  attempt*  n 
a  four-line  stanza  which  he  quotes,  tot 
give  rules  for  the  respective  uses  of T 
"will"  and  "shall."    As  applied  to  the 
principal  clauses  of  sentences  the  rules 
which  ho  gives  may  be  "MtMW 
and  perhaps  moat  cases,  but  I  think  that 
they  would  be  incorrect  as  applied  to 
many  subordinate  clause*.   Perhaps  the 
rules  which  he  gives  are  as  good  as  any 
which  can  be  given  in  so  small  com- 
pass but  it  is  Impossible  to  adequately 
cover  the  ground  without  the  use  of 
many  more  words  than  are  in  the  stanza 
which  he  quotes.  As  he  seems  to  be  in- 
terested In.  and  to  have  given  consider- 
able study  to.  the  distinction  between 
the  respective  uses  of  "will  and  anf»- 
I  should  like  to  ask  his  opinion  (and 
that  of  any  one  else  who  Is  competent 
•  give  an  opinion  of  value)  whether 
the  "will"  which  Is  the  second  word 
from  the  end  of  the  following  passage 
In  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar'  is  not 
an  error  for  "shall": 
"Of  nil  the  wonders  that  I  yet  haTe  heart, 
II .elm.  to  me  mo»t  .trance  that  men  ahould 

f!fplngnthat  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  It  will  come. 

Boston.  b\>iAJi- 
We  hope  that  no  one  will  call  atten- 
tion to  the  split  infinitive  in  the  letter 
of  "Svntax."  The  weather  is  hardly 
cold  enough  for  splitting  Infinitives. 
-tEd.  '  - 


Wx  _ 

Jordan  Hall  last  evenlng.1  The  progreSS 

was  as  follows:  Sarri.  Corre  l'agnelletta; 

Buononclnl,    Del  phi  a  me  non  V  as- 

ondete;  Legranzi.  Che  Aero  costume; 

Schubert.  Du  blst  die  Ruh.  Der  Doppel- 
■aenger;  Schumann.  An  den  Sonnen- 
soh&n;  Wolf.  Llebesglueck;  Paladilhe, 
I'auvre  martyr  obscur  from  "Patrle"; 
Ouparc,  Le  Manoir  de  Rosemonde;  Ta- 
eonet.  Chanson;  Fourdrain,  Marins  d'lsl- 

Snde;  Crist,  seven  Chinese  Mother  Goose 

'  rhymes;  Treharne,  A  Song  of  France; 
i:ngel.  The  Nightingale  and  I;  Hors- 
•uan.  Thus  Wisdom  Stags;  Ferrari  A 
,rome.  Arab  Love  Song.  Harry  Spier 
was  the  accompanist, 
i  This  program,  which  might .well be 
pemdered  by  other  singers,  showed  true 
:  rtistry  and  Intelligence  m  flection 
lor   there   were  interesting    songs  oy 

ftallan.  French  German .  and  American 

tS^^tte1*^.^^ 
;;°Uadilhc's  "Patrle"  and  Treharne  s  dra- 
Uat'c  "Song  of  France." 
,  Mr  Werrenrath  has  few  equals >  among 
American  singers.  In  fact,  it  Is  d'f»cu£ 
•o  think  of  any  who  can  so  sk  lfully re 
produce  the  Mmosphere  of  forelE"  *°ngfn 
A  singer's  diction  may  be  exce  lent  in 
,. English  but  slovenly  In  German,  muffled 
t„  Frenrir  Mr.  Werrenrath,  however, 
',ommandf  admiration  for  suP^ive ly 
.  lear  enunciation  In  every  language  in 

which  he  sings.   _,_ 

His  voice  is  imposing,  manl> rich . 
(sonorous,  and  he  d*es  not  abuse !  us 
!  power.   His  range  of  emotional  expree 
sion  is  not  limited.   He  can  be  ende 
1  subtle,  humorous,  passionate.  ™- 
and  his  program  fully  revealed  these 
,  qualities  in  his  singing.  .An-e-il 
Hisl  performance  of  certain  90n„e--  j 
VWs     "Llebesglueck."      Fourdrain  si 
I  '  Marins  d  lslando."  the  air  from  Pal- 
edilhc's   "Patrle."   was  striking^  Not 
1  the  least  agreeable  moment  of  the  con 
eert  cumo  when  he  sang  with  a  deH 
racy  and  distinction  reminiscent  j of  Ed 
,nond  Clement  "Le   Mlrroh"  by  Gus 
tavc    Ferrari,    once    accompanist  for 
Tvette   Gullbert    and   now  conducting 
Motrl,  Gest's  superb  American  produc- 
tion of  the  oriental  fantasy 
C'hov.       The  audience  liked  Mp.  Crisi  s 
Chinese  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  quaint 
melodious,   diverting   little   songs  not 
pretentiously  eastern  »"  »h"a^rgle  °! 
the  seven,  the  second,     BaUy  Is  &ieep 
lng.  '  is  the  most  original,  has  the  most 
distinction.  . 

Mr.  Werrenrath  gave  constant  pleas- 
ure throughout  the  evening.  May 
come  often.  I 


Rjrartment  of  Tustice  Agent' 
Reports  on  Incident  at 
Providence. 


RECOMMENDS  ORCHESTRA 

BE  HELD  TO  ACCOUNT 


A  special  report  to  Washington  on  thej. 
failure  of  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Ui 
play  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  at  el 
concert  in  Providence  last  night,  despite* 
the  request  of  responsible  persons,  was  V 
made  today  by  Thomas  Howlck.  Provl- 
dence  special  agent  of  the  department  of 
justice. 

He  recommends  that  the  orchestra  be 
prohibited  by  the  government  from  giv- 
ing concerts  anywhere  unless  the  na- 1 
tlonal  anthem  i*B  played  at  each. 

Mr.  Horwick  was  deluged  with  com- 
}  plaints  from  all  part*  of  Rhode  Island 
today  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  or-  I 
,l  chestra.  officials  to  play  the  natlonalj 
air.  A  storm  of  protest  has  been  r  insed. 
It  Is  expected  patriotic  societies  all  ovei 
Rhode  Island  will  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning the  organization. 

Resolutions  condemning  the  orchestra  | 
and  Dr.  Muck  "for  his  deliberately  In- 
sulting attitude"  were  adopted  today  by 
the  Rhode  Island  council  of  defence.  The  I 
pcjlice  commission  was  requested  by  the 
council  to  nefuse  further  permission  for  | 
conoerts  here  during  the  war  "whencln-' 
ducted  by  Dr.  Muck." 

Members  of  the  commission  declined 
to  say  what  action  would  be  taken. 
Mr.  Hlgginson'e  Statement. 
"If  the  public  goes  too  far  In  this 
I  thing,"  declared  MaJ.  Henry  L.  Hlggin- 
'  son  to  a  Traveler  reporter  today,    I  will  ] 
!  withdraw  my  support  from  the  Bosto 
Symphony    orchestra,    which  probabl 
would  mean  Its  disorganization.   And  ir 
it  should  break  up  I  don  t  believe  It 
would  ever  be  reorganized.    It  m.gni 
i  also  mean  that  Symphony  Hall  would  be 
sold.  It  is  losing  $16,000  a  year  now. 

•■I  do  not  propose  to  have  the  public 
interfere  with  the  program  of  the  Bos- 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra.  These  pro-, 
grams  were  made  out  In  the  summer 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  If 
Dr  Muck  goes,  the  orchestra  probabb  , 
would  be  broken  up.   This  will  probablyj 


THE  PENSION  FUND  CONCERT.  |  be  tn6  i^t  year  the  Symphony  will  go 
1  .  —      . ,  *    ku,.ima  nf  last  nigm  a 

To  Editor  of  Herald  and  Journal : 


German  Geraldine  Farrar  gave  a  con- 
cert at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday,  and 
as  usual  acted  as  un-Amerioan  as  pos- 
sible by  singing  all  her  songs  in  Ger- 

mOr'dinary  respect  and  tact  would  de- 
mand that  an  attempt  be  made  to  please 

an  American  audience  by  singing  an  pw-  —  "    h  t  none  of 

American  song  or  one  representing  one    government  officials  and  that  n 
I  of  our  allies.  -|  them  had  anything  derogatory  to  say 

Of  course.  Dr.  Muck  and  all  the  other  »  ^  member  of  the  orchestra. 

1  anti-Americans   were  pleased  by   tms  jt  D    Muck  ls  pro-German," 

disgraceful  exhiblUon,  the  same  as  many  •«      I  suppose  „„„,.„.,  very  weU 

in  the  audience  were  disgusted.    .    .    •  I  said  the  major.   "He  couldn  t  ^  ery  n 
The  wonder  is  how  much  }on5er_t"^    be  anything  etee.  if  he  is  honest. 


to  Providence,  because  of  last  nights 

affair  *' 

When  told  that  Holwick   had  wrlttert 

to  the  department  of  Justice  recommend^ 
lng  that  the  Symphony  be  compelled  tc 
olay  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner  al 
every  performance.  Maj.  Hlgginson  said 
that  he  intended  to  write  to  the  same; 
department,  that  he  had  talked  with  high 


But  u  (trand  sluice,  and  n  hifh  steeple, 
A  proud,  conceited.  Ignorant  people. 
And  a  coast  where  souls  are  lost  on. 
We  hasten   to  add  that  these,  lines 
were  addressed  to  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  not  to  Boston,  Suffolk 
county,  Massachusetts.  * 


Appreciative  Tweeny. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the 
pictures  of  the  Husking  Bee.  They  car- 
ried me  back  to  the  days  of  "Sweet 
I  Sixteen."   And  I  sang: 
Backward,  turn  backward,  ob.  time  In  your 
flight. 

I  Take  me  to  a  husking-  just  for  tonight, 
Comrades  conic  l>ack  from  the  evergreen  shore. 
Kiss  me  again,  the  sume  us  of  yore. 
Medfleld.  TWEENY. 


LARGE  AUDIENCE  HEARS 

THE  GEBHARD  RECITAL 

Pianist  Shows  Originality  In  Treat- 
ment of  Debussy. 

'    Hetnricli  Gebhard  gave  a  piano  recital 
Pat  Steincrt  Hall ,  yesterday.    The  prj- 
JL  gram  was  as  follow  s:    Bach,  French 
ff  Suite  In  E  major;  Debussy,  Cloche  a 
Travers  les  fcullles,  Poissons  d'or.  Gen- 
eral Lavlne,  La  Terrasse  des  audiences 
Jardins  sous  las  pluic;   Pranck,  Prel- 
ude, Aria  and  Finale;  Chopin,  Waltz, 
op.  42    Impromptu.   F  sharp;  Tschal-' 
kowsk'i  Danse  Charncteristiquc;  Verdl- 
,  Liszt.  "Higoletto,"  "Fantasy." 
j    Mr.  Gebhard's  playing  is  well  knowrt 
here.     He  has  a  fine  tone,  excellent 
technic.    He  gives  pleasure  as  an  In- 
terpreter.   Yesterday  his  program  in- 
cluded five  pieces  by  Debussy.  The  feat- 
ure of  these  was  the  pianist's  perform- 
ance of  General  Lavlne,  the  least  familiar 
number  of  the  group.    Did  Debussy  in- 
reprcsent  the  gallant  officer  as 
•otun.l,    whiskered,    fussy,  the 


[;».'  number  o 
k£  tend  to  r< 
■  short,  to 


Kitchen  Wang. 

"1A»  the  World  Wags: 
|    Is  not  the  word  "wans"'  simply  an 
abbreviation   of   the  word  *'Wangan,"i 
meaning    supplies— used    more  partic- 
!  ularly  in  camps? 

GIDEON  M.  MANSFIELD, 

Boston. 

A  Vermonter    Informs    me    that  al 
8  "kitchen  wang"  is  a  party  in  a  kitchen, 
B-wlth  dancing,  kissing-games  and  a  sup- 
per.   But  why  "wang"  ?— Ed. 


musical  public  will  tolerate  this  agent 
of  the  Germans  In  their  mld*t.  taking 
their  money,  while  he  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  orchestra  have  only 
contempt  and  abuse  for  them  behind 
their  backs. 

We  can  very  well  dispense  wljh  this 
hotbed  of  Huns  until  Germany  has  re- 
deemed herself  and  proven  to  the  world 
that  she  is  entitled  to  the  respect  she 

formerly  enjoyed.  

WM.  R.  STURG1S. 
60  Congress  street.  Oct_  30.  x 
Mmc.  Farrar's  songs  were  not  all 
"German."   Moussorgsky  was  a  Rus- 
sian ;  so  is  Grechaninoff.    Grieg  teas  \ 
a  Norwegian.    The  symphony  at  thc\ 
Pension  Fund  Concert  was  by  Tschai-\ 
kowsky,  a  Russian. — Ed. 

<  onccriiiim    Ur.    Karl  Muck 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
to  appear  In  Providence  this  evening 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck. 

Professor  Muck  is  a  rrtttn  of  notori- 
ously pro-German  affiliations  and  the 
programme  as  announced  is  almost  en- 
tirely German  In  character.  «  • 
It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Muck 
has  not  yet  played  any  patriotic  Ameri- 
can air  at  his  concerts,  whereas  Mr. 


issy. 

soul  of  good  nature,  given  to  remlnisc 
■ling?  The  music  which  has  the  definite 
*S  character  and  rhythmic  sharpness  ofcX — 

"Minstrels"  would  seem  so.  -  Damrosch  began  his  New  York  season 

Other    local    pianists    display  morel 
subtlety.  Imagination  and  a  more  mel-Jwith    a    patriotic   address   and  The 

^rofK^  *nd  Mr- 

hard's  conception  of  the  Frenchman's  gtransky  included  the  national  anthem 


\^l^^U^^°^^  and  an  American  symphony  in  Utate 
j  Prelude.  Aria  and  Finale.    There  was  a 
I  largo  and  appreciative  audience. 


itial  programme  for  the  year.Ofi'Jt? 

It  Is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  put 
Professor  Muck  to  the  test.  The  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  should  play 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  in  Provi- 
dence to-night 


C.  A.  Ellis,  manager  or  the  orchestra, 
turned  down  the  request  of  Thomas  H. 
West,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Liberty  Loan  committee,  and  eight 
prominent  women  that  the  national  an 
them  be  played.  Mr.  Ellis  said  the  an- 
them was  not  on  the  program  and  as 
It  Is  never  Interpolated  in  concerts 
given  by  the  orchestra  in  Borton.  he 
said,  there  was  no  rcaaon  why  It  should 
bo  done  In  Providence. 

According  to  today's  Issue,  of  the  ProM 
dence  Journal  officials  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  expected  trouble  last  night. 
MaJ.  Henry  L.  Hlgginson  of  Boston  went 
to  Providence  because  of  that  expecta- 
tion. Mr.  Hlgginson  has  backed  the  or- 
chestra for  many  years.  »„„„vi. 

Concerning  the  expectation  of  trouble 
the  Journal  says :  ,  , 

•The  orchestra  expected  trouble  lart 
evening.  MaJ.  Henry  L.  Hlgginson  or 
Ue,  Hlgginson  &  Co..  the  patron  of  the 
organization,  made  the  trip  here  with 
the  musicians  and  returned  with j  then,  to 
Bo-ton.  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  this  was 
because  of  the  editorial  In  the  Journal 
and  the  telegram  sent  by  the  women 

While  the  concert  was  under  waj  a 
renorter  asked  Mananer  Ellis  If  the  or- 
chestra would  play  the  "Star  Spangled 

PTthlnk  not."  Mr.  Ellis  replied.  "The 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  played  It 
every  night  for  10  weeks  during  ^e  Pop 
concerts  In  Symphony  ^11  Boston 
where  it  was  appropriate.  We  hays  an- 
nounced our  program  for  tor.  ght  and 
people  have  purchased  the £ 
hear  this  program,  and  I  think  It  will  be 
well  worth  hearing.  . 

"You  say  the  orchestra  played  the 
national  anthem  In  the  Pop  concerts. 
Did  Dr.  Muck  leadT' 

"He  dots  not  lead  the  Pop  concerts, 
was  the  answer.  , 
"Has  he  ever  led  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner'?"' 
"I  do  not  know."  . 
Mrs.  James  E.  McConnell.  president  or 
he  Chamlna.le  Club,  said  that  she  went 


I  was  met  with  a  refusal  to  her  request 

I  for  tickets,  although  there  were  vacant 
Reals  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  She  un- 
derstood that  C.  A.  Ellis,  the  manager, 
had  declared  that  the  women  who  signed 

I  the  Joiht  request  that  "The  3tar  Span- 

!  tried   Banner"   be  played   last  evening 

I were  not  subscribers  to  the  Symphony 

[concert  course. 

"Whilo  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  aub- 

Iserlbe  this  year."  she  said,  "because  of 

Ithe  attitude" of  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  we  have 

(been  subscribers  for  10  or  12  years.  We 

rref  rained    from    subscribing   this  year 

Heeling  that  we  could  not  consclentlous- 

|ly  do  so  owing  to  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
Karl  Muck.  Our  intention  was  to  with- 
hold our  support  until  proper  recognition 
for  American  patriotic  spirit  should  be 
shown  by  this  organization. 

"In  the  Chamlnade  Club  I  can  state  |  and  have  "staved  away.    Sundry  brave  r>>  Dennl*  w-I  ~Z,ZIZ"?  "*"'?"" 
positively  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  C  Carpen-  'letters,  alleging  this  or  that,  and  telling  in^olsmfss  d7  Muck  \Z  Hlfln 
ter  and  Mrs.  George  Hail,  vlce-presl-  tegral  part  of  the  orchestra.  Muck,  wftp  is  an  in- 

dents, and  Mrs.  Beers,  secretary,  have  .  From  three  high  sources  the  assurance  has  come  to  me  that  „mi,w  *t«i™Q, 
been  regular  subscribers  to  the  course  can  be  trulv  alleged  against  anv  member  nt  iiT.  ♦       that  nothing  disloyal 

up  to  this  time  when  it  seemed  neces-  a  dozen  nationalises  .  One Thigh  and  exceHent  United  %Z'  ""U  '^T^  °' 
sary  for  us  to  Insist  that  If  we  were  to  personally  that  on  no  accounf  should  T    !^s  h^ 

 -a  question  about  the  matter.  e  orcnestra— this  in  reply  to 

♦i^At  UlebfSinnlng\)f  the  war  I  said  to  the  orchestra  members  that  the  situa- 

hlTbefn  a'^gula^bscXr  T^t^T^^^  ^  ^J^P^^JSl 
until  a  year  ago.  when  she  withheld  her  clean.    Shall  I  fall  in  my  part"  Government  says  their  slate  is 

If  Mira  b^Se^r  I  can  ST^^f  ™" 
»-U*«X^^  —body 

watched. 


THE    SYMPHONY  CONTROVERSY 

A  well-known  reader  of  the  Herald  and  JK  ,-.nal  has  received  this  letter' 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hiaginson,  which  th+moriter,  as  its  text 
shows,  is  willing  others  should  read  as  well.  .The  Herald  and  Journal  ac- 
cordingly  is  able  to  set  this  illuminating  communication  before  its  readers. 
Tour  kind  letter  of  Oct.  10  is  before  me. 

Let  us  consider  the  case.    I  have  contracted  with  a  band  of  musicians  for 
one  year,  and1  they  depend  on  ma  for  their  daily  bread.    I  have  contraoted  with 
many  audiences  throughout  the  country  to  give  the,,,  many  concerts  of  a  certain 
quality    played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  its  members  and  Us  con-  ' 
ductor  bemg  well  known.    That  is  the  contract.    The  tickets  were  sold  as  usual  ' 
that  is.  very  wel     Not  a  seat  is  to  be-  had  in  New  York  and  more  are  asked  for.  • 
Sunday,  here,  all  the  seats  and  standing  room  were  taken.     The  orchestra 
including  Dr.  Muck,  has  been  greeted  heartily  as  usual.    There  are  my  obNgaUons' 

-JS^?m*it  .out8t*r#t-  tne  one  °bJect  of  the  orchestra  has  been  only  art.  Ap- 
parently this  is  satisfactory  to  the  public.  ' 

^l^J^J*™^3  ha.ve         acme  gentle  words  to  me  about  the  orchestra,  i 


continue  to  give  active  support  to  the 
ymphony  Orchestra  that  organization 
lould  show  a  proper  American  spirit. 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross,  representing  the 


subscription  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
attltudo  of  Dr.  Karl  Muck  on  this  Issue 
Which  has  now  been  brought  to  a  head. 
The  Women  of  the  organizations  repre- 
sented in  the  Joint  request  that  the  or- 
chestra should  play  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  feel  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  should  not  return  to  Provi- 
dence until  ready  to  show  a  more  Ameri- 
can spirit"  consld 


good  than  they  can  possibly  do  harm? 

Sat.  w^TwStt'eS,  rr10 


•I  hey  know  very  well  that  they  are  bein.? 


^bl.^™^^^*^  "ftionaIlt.es;  there  _. 

It  is  expected  further  action  will  be  certain  number  who  -are  not American  ri  i~„?'         liable  to  draft;  there  are  a 


taken  by  patriotic  societies.  Geraldlne 
Farrar,  whose  alleged  pro-German  sym 
pathles  caused  much  comment  In  New 
York  a  few  months  ago  and  again  in 


,v  thinks  <•     7"~  '"'    The  Pr°Srams  are  made 

Boston  following  last  Sunday's  concert  terfered  -with  the  programs  snnnn.L  fu  .  IJn  many  years  1  ffave  "over  in- 
at  Symphony  Hall,  was  the  soloist  last  played,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  <h-    ,*  ,  ^  Star  SPa**1^  Banner  were 

you  were  living  in  Berlin/or  Viennl.  would  v ~U--^?.f -any.  °^  the  «**>*V»1  U 


Spangled  Banner 

night. 

The  women  who  sent  a  telegram  to  the  cause  of'the'ce^man'randTrvou^dT  IT  publicl-v  »tate  that  you  favored 
Mr.  Ellis,  many  hours  beiore  the  con- believe  you?  "  y  u  dld'  do  you  suppose  that  anybody  would 

eert  began,  asking  that  "The  Star  Span-,       Now  vou  «r«  T,r»i™~,„  «« 
gled  Banner"  be  included  in  the  Pr^infonWion^fofyo^^^ 

■a  ofgentleman  nf  hio-h  in  partic 


I  do  not  write  it  as 


gram  are  members  of  musical  clubs  of[gentleman  o high Standing  and  l^^^'  bUt  because T  know  >'ou  as 
cons.derable  standing.  The  telegram,!  was  a  boy.  Mf own  op  "fon" s  u»S  «  I  IzciZa™^  Which  1  have  kn°w"  ^ 
they  sent  read:  be  a  sneak.    Yours  very  truly  ed  °ut  froni  (his  work  now  I  shou 


The   undersigned   earnestly   request  —  ^^^~~^ry  truly. 

that  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  be  ,   

played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or-  |  "Napoleon's  Grave" 

chestra  this  evening  at  Infantry  Hall."       4s  the  Tvori<]  Wags- 

Those  who  signed  the  telegram  were;  In  your  column  of'  Qct.  23,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mrs.  Emma  AV.  Chllds.  president  of  the  y0'ung.  ask8  information  on  three  old- 
Chopin  Club;  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Gross.  time  poems.  i  am  familiar  with  the 
president  of  the  Monday  Morning  Club;  J  iatter  one  only.    It  made  an  impres- 


_  Mrs.  George  S.  Matthews,  vice-president 
I  Lof  the  MacDowell  Club  and  chairman 
Of  the  musical  committee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Miss  Mary  S.  Winsor,  president  of  the 
Schubert  Club;  Miss  Virginia  Anderson, 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Federation  of  Musical  Clubs;  Mrs. 
George  Hale,  president  of  the  Nosth- 
eastern  District,  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs;  Mrs.  James  E.  McCon- 

nell.  president  of  the  Chamlnade  Club, 
land  Mrs.  Gilbert  C.  Carpenter,  vlce- 
Bpresldent  of  the  same  organization. 
]  Dr.  A.  Z.  Conrad,  pastor  or  .ranr 
Street  Church,  criticised  Dr.  Muck  and 
Ithe  Symphony  organization  at  a  dinner 
llast  night.    He  said: 

"The  only  public  hall  In  Boston  where 
Jtbe  United  States  flag  is  not  displayed  is 
I  Symphony  Hall."  Of.  Dr.  Karl  Muck, 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  he  said:  "Any 
3  man  who  is  content  to  live  under  'The 
Igtar  Spangled  Banner,'  but  will  not  play 
Lit  should  not  be  permitted  to  stay  In  this 
/[country  and  earn  his  living  here." 

It  Is  known  that  Dr.  Conrad  feels  very 
jUtronflly  about  this  matter.    Last  week 
I he  attended  a  concert  at  Symphony  Hall 
■  under  protest.    He  did  not  desire  to  go, 
I  but  his  wife,   an  ardent  music  lover. 
Burged  him.    At  that  time  he  noticed  the 
H  failure  on  the  part  of  the  management 
Hto  display  the  stars  and  stripes  andcom- 
Imented  freejy  upon  It.    "It  Is  a  crime," 
[  he  said,  "That  Dr.  Muck  Is  permitted  to 
I  draw  the  large  salary  he  does  as  leader 
'of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  not  be 
[a  naturalized  citizen.  He  Is  an  out-and 
[out  pro-German  and  sends  some  of  the 
money  he  earns  here  to  Europe  to  aid 
the  German  cause.    Dr.  Muck  has  been 
known  to  express  himself  very  forcibly 
against  Americans." 


an 

sion  on  my  boyhood  mind  as  a  sons 
sung  by  my  father,  and  was  called 
"Bonaparte's  Grave."  If  my  memory 
Ii  right,  the  one  verse  I  knew  ran  as 

follows: 

On  a  lone  barren  Isle  where  the  wild  rag- 
infr  billows 

Assail  the  stern  rocks  and  the  loud  tem- 
pests rave, 

A  hero  lies  still  where  the  drew-dropplng 

willows 

Uko  fond  weeping  mourners  bend  over  his 

grave.    |3jy  ,  ■ 
The   lightning   may    flash   and    the  loud 

thutvders  rattle. 
He  hears  not,  lie  heeds  not,  he's  free  from 

all  pain. 

He  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  he  has  fought  his 

last  battle; 
No  sound  shall  awake  him  to  glory  again. 

Winthrop.  G.  J.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In' today's  column,  at  the  end  of  "Bird 
and   Napeleon,"   your    guess   Is  half 
right.   This  is  the  missing  line: 
"The   linhtnltig  may  flash  and  the  loud 


thunders  rattle.' 

Boston.  WM. 


H.  COBB. 


<Vey/ 


1  n 


"Had  Rather." 
I  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
"had  better"  or  "had  rather"  is  "not 
grammatical."  The  grammar  of  those 
!  phrases  is  not  difficult  to  see,  and  is  cus- 
|  tomarily  given  under  "have"  in  all  big 
i  dictionaries.  If  my  memory  of  my  boy- 
|  hood  does  not  deceive  me.  I  had  figured 
it  out  correctly  for  myself  before  I  found 
Ithe  explanation  in  print.  If  a  man  finds 
himself  unable  to  parse  it.  the  case  is  the 
]  same  as  if  he  were  unable  to  parse  any 
other  piece  of  English  that  people  in 
(general  are  expected  to  be  able  to  parse. 
|  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  need  of 
denying  that  "would  rather"  and  "might 
better"  often  go  very  well,  however 
jmuchHhey  may  originally  have  been  the 
j  refuge  of  people  whose  grammar  was 
J  not  adequate  to  the  "had."  Much  more 
J  rarely  Is  "would  better"  admissible;  and 
las  to  the  "should  better"  with  which  "A. 
ftR.  W."  exemplifies  correctness,  can  he 
know  a  single  decent  precedent  for  It? 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 
iallardvale. 


A  Tribute. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 
After  reading  Dr.  Crockett's  stirrlnsl 
autobiography  this  morning  I  feel  like 
the  coon  treed  by  his  famous  ancestor. 
The  modest  doctor  failed  in  his  article 
to  mention  his  natatorial  feats  .  I  have 
seen  him  at  Revere  Beach  poised  on  the 
raft  like  a  Greek  god,  diving  from  the 
spring  board  with  the  precision  of  a 
hawk,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  sunflsh. 
shooting  through  the  waves  with  the 
speed  of  a  salmon  and  the  grace  of  a 
goldfish. 

As  to  teaching  boxing  in  the  army,  if 
the  doughty  (hoping  the  linotype  won't 
start  the  adjective  with  a  "g")  doctor" 
will  consent  to  eliminate  the  pivot  blow, 
Invented  by  Le  Blanche  the  marine,  and 
the  backheeling  trick  of  Slavin,  I  will  \ 
accept  his  plan,  provided  he  will  agree 
to  have  printed  copies  of  London  prize 
ring  rules,  as  amended,  dropped  inside 
the  German  lines.  The  Germans  are  ath- 
letes from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but 
are  wofully  Ignorant  of  U  P  R.  rules. 
This  I  learned  while  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Turnverein  in  a  temperance 
town  (the  only  way  I  could  get  lager 
beer  on  Sunday). 

Overhauling  my  cofcy  of  Davy 
Crockett,  I  find  that  he  married  an  Irish 
girl,  Polly  Flnlay.  Two  sons  were  born 
of  the  union  before  his  departure  for 
the  Alamo.  All  of  which  would  entitle 
the  doctor  to  rank  In  the  fighting  race 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Kelly,  Burke 
and  Shay.  j.  r>.  k. 

Boston. 


since 
.  -  hould 
(Signed)  H.  L.  HIGGINSON. 

for  many  years  was  lost. 

About  20  years  ago  the  German  His- 
torical Museum  had  advertisements 
placed  in  the  continental  newspapers  of- 
fering a  reward  for  the  return  of  the 
ring.  The  London  Times,  in  describing 
the  ring,  .stated  that  it  was  maCe  of 
German  silver,  much  .worn  and  badly- 
scratched.  Set  In  the  ring  was  a  red 
pearl  /to  represent  a  drop  of  the  blood 
of  Christ.  On  the  outside  of  the  ring 
was  engraved  Christ  on  the  cross  and 
several  of  the  subjects  of  tho  crucifixion, 
as  the  ladder  and  the  lance,  ahd  the 
j  lettess  It  N.  R.  I.  On  the  inside  of  the 
ring  was  engraved  Martino  Luther— 
Katharina  von  Bora— 13-7-1626,  and  the 
faint  outlines  of  two  hearts. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  SCHENCK. 
Tamworth,  N.  H. 

Imitations  "of  this  ring  were  not  un- 
common in  Germany.  We  have  seen  two 
of  the  rings  In  Boston.  One  was  picked 
up  33  years  ago  in  a  Munich  shop  where 
peasants  sold'  their  jewelry. — Ed. 

The  Germans  say  that  the  drive 
against  Italy  is  only  in  the  sweet  inter- 
ests of  peace,  not  from  desire  of  con- 
quest. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your 
love, 

But— why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs? 


"De  Luxe." 

We  learn  from  a  theatre  announce- 
ment that  "xylophonistp  de  luxe"  are! 
now  in  town.  Tho  xylophone  has  no:  • 
been  regarded  as  a  sensuous  instrument.  ' 
Perhaps  these  players  At  e  conspicuous  j 
for  their  luxurious  interpretations;  or 
possibly  for  their  luxurious  life,  for,  ot 
course,  they  receive  enormous  salaries. 


mg. 


A  Historical 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  anyone  know  whether  Martin 
Luther's  historical  engagement  ring  was 
ever  discovered?  This  ring  was  an  heir- 
loom In  the  family  for  many  years,  and 


If  "MC"  Is  Not  "MAC"  What  Is  It? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts 
jrecently  rendered  a  decision  on  the 
prefix  "Mc"  in  Gov.  Samuel  Walker 
McCall's  surname,  denying  it  a  place  in 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  similar 
dames  beginning  with  "Mac."  If  this 
decision  applies  to  all  proper  names 
with  this  prefix,  it  will  result  in  sepa- 
rating in  every  index  of  personal  names 
three  brothers  who  write  their  signa- 
tures in  three  different  ways,  "namely" 
— Macdonald.  M'Donald  and  McDonald. 

Personal  names  with  the  conjoined 
prefix  "Mac"  (abbreviated  M'  and  Me) 
to  the  number  of  more  than  1000  have  . 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  aa 
a  heritage  to  a  vast  number  of  tfte  chil- 
dren of  men  all  over  tho  Habitable 
globe.  From  a  Macmillan  at  the  north 
pole  to  a  McCoy,  "king"  of  Pitcairn 
Island  in  the  south  Pacific — in  every 
land  and  in  every  clime  there  will  be 
found  a  Mac.  Who  Is  he  and  whence 
came  he  bearing  a  name  so  character- 
istic that  all  the  world  may  know,  or 
at  least,  suspect  him?  Is  he  n  Scottish 
Kob  Roy  MacGregor.'    an  English  Lord 
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Macaulay.'  ■«  Wlrf  Justin  McCarty?  a 
French  Marslwl  McMahon?  an  Ameri- 
can President  McKlnlcy?  As  a  njrtier 
of  fact,  a  "Mac"  maj'  bo  any  one  of 
theae,  from  the  standpoint  of  nation- 
ality, and  may  possess  every  racial 
characteristic  of  the  peoples  of  each 
of  those  countries,  but.  etymologically, 
every  surname  beginning  with  this 
word  has  its  origin  written  on  its  fore- 
head. 

In  passing  from  the  Gaelic,,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aboriginal  Celtic  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Isles,  Into  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  the  hosts  from  the 
continent  of  Europo  that  uiraded  their 
country,  parsonal  names  became  cor- 
rupted to  an  Incredible  degree.  These 
later  comers  finally  outnumbered  the 
Gaels  and  so  completely  assimilated 
them  that  even  their  language  is  Yare- 
ly  heard  at  the  present  time.  Conse- 
quently Gaelic  did  not  become  the  pre- 
vuiling  speech  of  the  various  peoples 
in  Britain,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
evolved  a  composite  language  called 
English;  and  it  w.as  into  this  language 
the  personal  names  beginning  with 
Mac,  as  we  now  know  them,  were  first 
translated.  Doubtless  it  was  the  futile 
attempts  to  Anglicize  these  names  and 
to  spell  with  English  characters  the 
strange  sound  they  called  "their  fathers' 
name,"  coupled  with  the  prefix  Mac, 
which  caused  them  to  assume  so  many 
different  forms. 

A  list  of  surnames  beginning  with 
Mac.  compiled  by  Lord  Stair,  was  pri- 
vately printed  in  his  "Seven  Hundred 
Specimens  of  Celtic  Aristocracy,"  and 
Boyle  further  augmented  this  number. 
Still  more  were  added  by  Lower  "by 
the  kindness  of  correspondents"  and  all 
are  included  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
Family  Names." 

When  "Mac,"  which  means  "the  eon" 
or  "the  son  of,"  is  spelt  in  full  there  Is 
a  wide-spread  belief  that  it  indicates 
the  name  is  "Scotch,"  and  when 
abbreviated  "Mc"  it  signifies  that 
it  is  "Irish."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth,  for  no  matter 
which  "way  it  is  written,  whether  ab- 
breviated or  spelt  in  full,  this  prefix;  Is 
purely  Celtic.  r~ 

It  is  a  far  cry  to  clan  times  in  Celtic 
Britain,  and  mighty  changes  haVe 
taken  place  since  then.  The  language 
spoken  by  our  forebears  is  all  but  dead, 
and  our  racial  origin  is  quite  as  obscure 
as  are  the  names  we  bear.  "Norman 
and  Saxon  and  Celt  are  we."  sang  the 
poet,  and  our  names  are  of  a  similar 
admixture,  and  therefore  so  altered  and 
"corrupted"  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion that  they  scarcely  can  be  distin- 
guished as  Gaelic  except  by  the  tell- 
tale prefix,  and  whether  abbreviated 
"Mc."  "M"  "  or  written  in  full,  it  la 
"Mac"  and  nothing  else. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  M'COY. 

West  Somerville. 


'        Tree  Bread. 

Household  economists  should  note  that 
permission  has  been  given  .the  inhabit- 
ants of  Finland  to  cut  down  7CO0  trees 
In  order  to  make  bread.    When  Finns 
in  former  times  suffered  from  famine 
they  made   bread    from   plnebark  and 
moss.    Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the 
gloomy   music  of   Mr.    Sibelius.  The 
Chinese  make  bread  from  the  pith  of 
the  fatsia  tree.    They  do  not  bake  this 
bread;  they  Iron  it  out  in  long  narrow 
!  strip*)  with  a  hot  Iron  as  their  country- 
I  men  Tii  Boston  finish  a  collar  in  a  laun- 
I  dry.    "Finish"  is  sometimes  the  exact 
'  word. 


DR.  KARL  MUCK 


7 


The  national  anthem  was  played 
yesterday  at  the  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  and  Dr.. 
Muck  conducted  it.  The  manage- 
ment announces  that  the  anthem 
will  be  performed  this  season  at 
levery  concert  of  the  orchestra  here 
and  in  other  cities.  Maj.  Higginson 
Bias  stated  that  neither  Dr.  Muck  nor 
the  orchestra  refused  to  play  "The 
Star  Spangled  'Banner"  in  Provi- 
Idence,  that  the  management  refused 
;for  reasons  that  then  and  there. 
Seemed  sufficient  to  it,  but  not  from 
(any  lack  of  patriotism, 
j  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  repeated  perform- 
ances of  the  national  anthem  at 
classical  concerts  will  fan  the  flame 
!of  patriotism  or  further  the  cause  of 
the  allies.  The  question  is  this: 
Will  the  superb  orchestra,  whose 
reputation  is  international,  be  dis- 
banded on  account  of  Dr.  Muck's 
resignation?  Dr.  Muck  put  his  resig- 
nation in  Maj.  Higginson's  hands 
that  the  founder  and  maintainer  ot 
the  orchestra  might  not  be  embar- 
rassed in  future  action.  As  Maj. 
jHigginson  said  yesterday,  Dr.  Muck's 
'withdrawal  from  the  position  Of  con- 1 
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T.ictor  would  be  a  disaster.  The 
fiJord  "disaster"  is  not  too  strong. 
f  Under  his   leadership   the  Sym- 
fphony  concerts  have  reached  a  de- 
cree of  brilliancy  that  is  unequalled 
pin  this  country  or  in  any  country 
'  where  music  is  heard.    This  is  not 
[[an  extravagant  statement.  All  visiting 
'foreign  artists  will  gladly  bear  testl- 
'  mony  to  its  truth.  It  is  late  in  the  day 
['to  dwell  upon  the  surpassing  merits  of 
this  conductor,  whose  laurels  disturb 
the  sleep  of  others.    Dr.  Muck  has 
been  placed  in  a  most  trying  posftion.  I 
He  is  leading  players  of  many  differ- 1 
rent  nationalities,  yet  since  the  warj 
broke  out,  the  orchestra  has  been! 
composed  of  men  united  in  an  artis-J 
tic  purpose.    He  is  conducting  in  aj 
country  that  is  at  war  with  Germany. 

Many  foolish,  many  false  state- 
ments have  been  made  about  him. 
He  has  borne  himself  with  dignity; 
'  he  has   busied  himself  only  with 
music.    The  most  searching  govern- 
mental investigators  have  declared 
him  blameless  in  his  behavior  as  a 
foreign  resident.      That  the  great 
audience  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
holds  him  in  the  highest  esteem  was 
shown  by  the  unparalleled  tribute 
paid  to  him  yesterday. 
There  is  another  question  to  be 
I answered:     Will  the  general  public 
iforget  the  great  debt  it  owes  to  Maj. 

Higginson,  whose  princely  gener- 
ic osity  and  love  of  art  have  given  to 
Boston  an  orchestra  that  has  made 
the  city  famous  throughout  the  mu- 
sical world?  No  one  doubts  his  pa- 
triotism. Is  this  the  time  to  repudi- 
ate the  debt?  Is  this  the  time  to 
undo  the  work  of  many  years?  Other 
cities  envy  Boston,  its  orchestra 
and  its  present  leader.  Will  Boston 
deliberately  destroy  an  institution 
of   which  it  has  long  been  justly 

Works  by  Sibelius,  Saint-Saens! 
and  Beethoven  Make  up 
the  Prqqram. 

By   PHILIP  HALE. 

The  fourth  tjoncert  of  the  Boston  Sym 
M  phony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck,  conductor. 
.  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.    The  proaram  was  as  fol- 

0  lows:   Sibelius,  Symphony  No.  4;  Salnt- 

■  Saens,  Piano  Concerto  In  O  minor,  No, 
2  (Frances  Nash  pianist);  Beethoven 

(  Leonore  overture  No.  3. 

i    Orchestra  and  audience  were  seated f 
when  Ma  J.  Higginson  appeared  on  the 

I  platform.    The  audience  rose,  welcomed  I 
him  heartily  and  heard  him  with  almost! 
painful  attention.    His  remarks,  which  [ 
were  made  with  evident   feeling,  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  thl6  issue  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Journal.    When  Dr. 
Muck  came  on  the  platform  to  conduct 
the  symphony,  the  applause  was  fervent 
'■  and  long-continued,  the  most  Impressive 
tilbute  that  has  been  paid  to  'any  con- 

•<Mctor  In  Symphorjy  Hall. 

The  symphony  of  Sibelius  was  played 
nere  three  years  ago  this  month.  When 
.   It  was  first  performed  here— the  year  bc- 

1  fore— It  was  a  stumbling  block  to  many 
•  of  us;  nor  did  a  second  hearing  put  some 

of  us  at  ease  with  it.  There  are  writers 
who  insist  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Finn's  more  important  music  owes  the 
peculiar  primness  and  wlldness  to  the 
influence  of  scenery  and  climate.  Buckle 
would  gladly  have  accepted  this  theory. 
Others  have  had  something  to  say  about 
Sibelius  voicing  the  sullen  revolt  of  his 
people  against  Russian  oppression.  And 
there  are  others  that  dilate  on  the  ln- 

i  horent   melancholy   of   the   man,  not 
S  knowing  him  personally.  Thus  there  are 
■<  explanations;    some    of    them  almost 
apologetic. 

Sibelius  In  the  flesh  is  not  a  Dismal, 
Jemmy;  he  is  dignified,  versed     in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  not  a  child  of  nature 

•as  Dvorak  was;  he  impressed  those  that 
met  him  in  this  city  as  a  robust  man, 
physically  ami  mentally.     His  musical 

j  education  wiis  not  confined  to  the  con- 
'  j  servatory  at  Hclsingfors:  he  studied  In 

j  Berlin  and  Vienna.    In  Finland  an  an- 

I  nully  granted  by  the  government  ,gavo 

I  him  ample  time  for  composition.    It  is 

I  not  dire  poverty  that  gives  a  peculiar 

I  character  to  his  music. 

He  has  snid  that  nature  has  been  to 

I  him  the  book  of  books.    "The  voices  of 
nature  aro  the  voices  of  God,  and  if  an 
j  I  artist  can  give  a  mere  echo  of  them  in 

this  creations   he  Is  fully  rewarded  for 

■  all  nls  efforts." 

But  tho  landscape  is  in  the  mind,  as 
In  the  eye,  of  the  beholder.  The  "voices 
of  nature"  are  in  his  soul  as  in  hia  ears. 


And  so  a  desolate,  wind-swept  moor 

may  be  to  another  as  the  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere. Egdon  Heath  was  not  so  sig- 
nificant to  the  men  and  women  wander- 
ing on  It  as  it  was  to  Thomas  Hardy. 
Imagining  the  tragedy  of  Clym  Yeo- 
bright  and  Eustacia  Vye. 

Let  It,  then,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Sibelius  In  this  symphony,  as  In  other 
important  works  not  inspired  by  the 
legends  of  the  Finnish  epic,  expresses 
Nature  as  seen,  heard  and  felt  by  him 
in  Finland.  The  question  remains, 
whether  his  musical  mood  and  expres- 
sion are  severely  national;  whether  they 
appeal  to  hearers  of  other  lands  by  the 
beauty,  power  and  nobility  of  the  music. 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  In  thematic 
Invention,  In  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment, In  the  general  structure  of  the 
movements,  this  symphony  is  so  Impos- 
ing as  the  first  and  second.  After  sev- 
eral hearings,  the  first  movement  still 
seems  vague,  without  Irresistible  pur- 
port, nor  Is  the  Scherzo  convincing, 
wholly  to  the  point;  but  there  are  elo- 
quent pages  in  the  slow  movement  and 
fascinating  passages  In  the  Finale.  We 
are  not  disconcerted  by  the  wild  dis- 
sonances, by  curious  mixtures  of  tim- 
bres, by  measures  that  to  some  may 
6eem  reckless  cacophony.  Nor  do  we 
find  the  Idiom  of  the  symphonic  speech 
a  very  wide  departure  from  that  of  the 
first  and  second  symphonies  and  the 
violin  concerto.  Tho  voice  Is  still  that  of 
Sibelius,  though  the  Inflections  are  now 
and  then  different,  though  mannerisms 
may  at  times  choke  the  flow  of  speech 
or  cause  surprise.  Concerning  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  man  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  does  not  trim  his  sails  to  catch  the 
breeze  of  popular  favor. 

Salnt-Saens'  concerto  in  G  minor  is 
characterized  by  elegance,  logic  and 
fine  taste.  As  the  story  goes,  Rubin- 
stein proposed  to  Salnt-Saens  that  they 
shoutd  give  a  concert  together.  Salnt- 
Saens  replied:  "Very  well,  I'll  write 
a  concerto  for  It."  It  Is  6ald  that  the 
concerto  was  written  In  17  days;  no 
doubt  the  main  Ideas  had  long  been  In 
his'  head.  The  music  shows  the  as- 
similative nature  of  the  composer. 
There"  are  pages  after  the  manner  of 
Bach  with  modern  touches;  there  are 
pages  in  Mendelssohn's  vein.  A  sparkling, 
brilliant  concerto,  one,  however,  that 
does  not  call  for  any  display  of  emo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pianist;  one  that 
'does  not  make  a  demand  on  the  higher 
interpretative  ability. 

In  the  performance  of  this  concerto, 
the  first  requisite  is  Incisive  rhythm. 
Miss  Nash's  rhythm  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined; nor  was  her  mechanism  faultless; 
runs  were  sometimes  smeared,  especially 
at  their  end,  so  that  there  was  a 
scramble  to  Join  the  orchestral  chord. 
Her  performance  was  too  often  ama- 
teurish. 

After  the  Leonore  overture,  "The  Star 

Spangled  Banner"  was  played  under  Dr. 
Muck's  leadership.  The  concert  will  be 
repeated  tonight.  There  will  be  no  con- 
certs next  week,  for  the  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Muck,  will  make  Its  firs! 
trip.  The  program  for  Mie  concerts  of 
Nov.  16-17  is  not  announced. 


I  regret  to  say  that  the  husking  at 
Medfleld  did  not  become  a  civic  Inst 
tutlon,  but  tho  Inspiration  awaken 

provided  Individual,  not  to  say  persona 
j  opportunities  that  were  not  neglected 
!  With  a  guile  at  which  "Daphne"  hint 
;  precautions  were  taken  that    half  a 
dozen  red  ears  wye  brought  up  from 
the  field  and  rested  upon    my  desk 
awaiting  their  opportunities,  which  It 
may  be  said  (over  the  anonymity  of  my 
signature)  were  more  numerous  than 
the  correspondents   in  your  colftmns, 
and  Interest  was  awakened  at  points 
too .  distant  for  immediate  realization, 
and  promises  were  sent,   payablo  on 
demand. 

From  the  tone  of  "Daphne's"  letter, 
I  welcome  her  as  a  sympathetic  spirit, 
i  with  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  op- 
I  portunities  of  the  festival,  though  she 
confesses,  In  a  waV,  with  a  naivete  that 
I  like  to  think  does  her  Injustice,  to  a 
limitation  and  an  ignorance  of  a  certain 
kind  ol  kiss  to  which  you  alluded  In 
your  editorial  comments.  Your  column 
with  its  genial  spirit  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  good  camaraderie  and  pleasant 
association,  and  If  it'  be  not  too  late,  I 
should  be  glad  to  send  "Daphne"  a 
red  ear,  or,  what  might  be  more  to  her 
liking,  entrust  it  to  you  for  delivery. 
Possibly  this  correspondence  may  have 
developed  an  Interest  so  that  this  fea- 
ture of  New  England  folk-lore  may. 
next  year,  when  there  is  more  potash  In 
the  fertilizer,  be  more  generally  re- 
vived. LIBERTY  WAR  FARMER. 
Medfleld. 


The  Ballad  of  Bird. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

I  can  give  you  two  stanzas  of  "The 
Death  of  Bird"  wh^ch  descended  to  me 
from  .my  grandfather,  who  fought  In  the 
war  of  1812. 

It  seems  that  Bird  had  been  home  to 
visit  his  family,  and  probably  overstayed 
his  furlough.  Early  in  the  song  comes 
his  farewell : 

One  sweet  kiss  he  snatched  from  Mary, 
Shook  his  father's  hand  once  more. 

Craved  his  mother's  prayers,  and  left  tbem 
For  Lake  Erie's  fatal  shore. 
Following  him  to  his  execution,  the 

song  does  not  shrink  from  the  grewsome 

details : 

See  him  kneel  upon  tibj  coffin, 
Sure  his  death  can  do  no  good, 

Bear  him  cry,  alas,  they've  shot  him 
His  poor  bosom  streams  with  blood. 

Wellesley.  E.  D.  C. 


We  read  about  "Winterbottom's  fu- 
neral parlors"  In  New  York.  Some  years 
ago  a  story  of  the  heart  and  home  was 
published  in  many  country  newspapers. 
It  began:  "Silas  Wlnterbottom  was  a 
cold,  stern  man." 

This  reminds  us  that  Bardsley  In  his 
study  of  English  surnames  says  that 
our  "Winter"  does  not  come  from  the 
season,  but  in  all  probability  from  the 
occupation  of  vintner.  We  have  Spring, 
Fall;  why  not  Winter?  But  "Somers" 
comes  from  "St.  Omers."  We  know  a 
Mr.  Summer.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Autumn? 
Wllkle  Collins  Invented  Ozlas  Midwinter 
for  his  "Armadale."  Midwinter  was 
once  synonymous  with  Christmas;  Noel, 
Yule  words  that  have  given  surnames 
to  families.  All  that  we  know  about 
Ozias  is  the  simple  statement  of  Mat- 
thew: "Joram  begat  -Ozlas;  and  Ozias 
begat  Joatham."  It  seemed  to  be  a 
habit  In  that  family. 


The  London  Chronicle  comments  on 
the  twist  given  to  English  words  after 
they  cross  the  Atlantic.  "When  we 
speak  of  a  "grafter'  here,  we  plangily 
commend  a  man's  Industry.  Gilbert 
Icssup  was  always  a  grafter  in  the 
cricket  field;  W.  J.  Oakley  and  C.  B. 
Fry  were  grafters  as  full  backs.  But 
an  American  grafter  Is  a  corrupt  rogue." 

This  use  of  grafter  in  England  is  not 
found  InJLfrc  great  compilation  "Slang 
and  Its  Analogues,"   by 'Farmer  and 

i  Henley.  Vol.  III.— Fla  to  Hyps— was 
published  in  1893.  We  find  the  noun 
"graft,"    meaning   worn,  employment. 

i  "Great  graft"  is  profitable  labor.  The 
Graphic  of  July  1878  Is  quoted:  "Ac- 
i  cording  to  the  well-known  maxim  in 
•3  the  building  trade,  'Scotch  masons, 
Welsh  blacksmiths.  English  bricklayers. 


Irish*  laborers. 


Perhaps    In  a 


For  All  Saints*  Day. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  prayer  for  All  Saints'  Day  freely 
conveyed  from  Tennyson's  prophecy: 

Heaven  speed  the  time  when  we  shall 
see  the  argosies  of  magic  sails,  pilots  of 
the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 
silken  bales;  and  halt  the  day  when  the 
nation's  airy  navies  battle  In  the  central  ■ 
blue.  ANTONIO. 

Dorchester. 


The  Meatield  Husker. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Possibly  you  can  spare  a  stick  or 
two  of  space  'for  a  word— perhaps  not 
the  last  word— on  the  husking  theme 
from  your  original  correspondent,  tho 
"Liberty  War  Farmer." 

I  think  the  husking  friends  have  ral- 
lied fairly,  wo  having  heard  from  Nor- 
folk county,  the  Cape  Cod  district  and 
from  Vermont,  and  now  comes  the  sym- 
pathetic letter  from  "Daphne"  to  whom 

I  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for  her 

I  suggestions. 


'  generation  or  two  Paddy  will  fall  us. 
j  He  will  have  become  too  refined  for 
;  bard  grafting.'  " 

,  The  verb  "graft"  in  this  dictionary 
means  (common)  to  work;-a9$Y$:, 
(means.  1,  (common)  to  work;  2,  (Ameri- 
can) to  steal;  3,  (old)  to  cuckold,  to 
plant  horns;  4,  (American)  to  sole  old 
boots.  The  noun  "grafter"  is  not  given. 

In  English  dialect  the  noun  "graft" 
means  a  trench,  ditch;  the  depth  of  a 
spade  in  digging;  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion; a  narrow,  crescent-shaped  spade, 
The  verb  "graft"  means  to  dig  with  a 
spade,  especially  to  make  trenches  in 
draining  land;  to  do  work  of  any  de- 
scription. A  "grafter"  is  a  long,  nar- 
row, concave  spade. 

In  George  W.  Matsell's  "Vocabulum; 
or  the  Rogue's  Lexicon"  (N.  Y.  1859). 
"graft"  means  to  work;  "grafting" 
means  working,  or  helping  another  to 
steal.  When  did  the  word  first  have  its 
evil  meaning  in  connection  with  politi- 
cal office?  Charles  Ledyard  Norton  in 
"Political  Americanisms"  (1S90)  does 
not  have  the  word  on  his  list.  Bartlett 
In  his  "Americanisms"  (4th  edition, 
1877)  quotes  from  the  National  Police 
.  'A  Gazette:  "Scotch  Moll  is  making  out 
good  grafting  on  the  Eighth  avenue 
cars,"  but  he  does  not  give  the  date  of 
the  paper  from  which  he  quoted. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  is  a  little  help  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Young. 
My  mother  often  sang  the  song  about 
James  Bird.  I  recall  only  the  last  verse: 
Farewell.  Bird;  farewell  forever. 
Home  and  friends  you'll  see  no  more; 
But  your  mangled  corpse  lies  burled 
On  Luke  Erie's  distent  shore. 
Also  one  verse  of  "Bonaparte's  Tomb." 

0   shades   of   the   mighty,    where   now  are 

the  legions 
That    rushed    but    to    conquer    when  thou 

leds't  them  on? 
Alas!    they    have    perished    in    far  hilly 
regions 

And  ell  save  tho  fame  of  their  triumph  Is 
gone. 


sound  can  awake  them  to  i 
R.  L. 

FrSncestown,  N.  H. 


flash 


loud 


1  EFREM  ZIMBALIST 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ef  rem  Zimbalist,'  violinist,  assisted  by 
Samuel  Chotzlnoff,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert In  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  program  was  as  follows: 
Cesar  Franck,  Sonata;  Bach,  Chaconne; 
Lalo,  Symphonic  Espagnolc  (Allegro  I 
non  troppo.  Andante,  .  Rondo) ;  Aulln, 
Gavotte,  Humoresque,  Berceuse,  Im- 
promptu. 

So  enamored  was  Mr.  Zimbalist  of 
beautiful  tone  that  he  dawdled  In  the  I 

I  first  movement  of  Franck's  sonata  and  I 
sentimentalized   the  muslo  almost  be- 1 

f;  yond  recognition.  He  was  more  fortu- f 
:  nated  In  this  respect  later  and  gave  I 

.'dramatic  variety  to  the  Recitative  and  f 

.  Fantasia.  The  performance  as  a  whole 
did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  poetic  and  \ 
enchanting  composition.    There  have) 

*  been  many  performances  of  the  sonata  ] 
'in  Boston.  Tho  most  memorable,  an 
Ideal  Interpretation,  was  that  of  Messrs.  J- 
Thlbaud  and  BarUer.  ,The  worst  per-l 
formance  that  we  remember  was  byE 
Willy  Hess  and  Raoul  Pugno,  in  which fi 
Mr.  Hess,  who  could  fiddle  faster  wlth-T 
■out  regard  to  the  musical  contents  of  a  I 
composition  than  any  one  we  know,  ex- 1 
cited  the  envy  of  Mr.  Pugno,  who,  notl 
proposing  to  be  outdistanced  In  thai 
race,  played  at  a  more  furious  pacel 
than  even  he  was  wont  to  do.  We  re-.l 
member  M.  Vincent  d'  Indy  sitting  in  I 
the  audience,  half-amused,  half  dis-I 
gusted  at  this 'shabby  treatment  of  his  I 
revered  master. 

1  Mr.  Zimbalist.  as  other  leading  violin- 1 
ists,  no  doubt,  deems  it  his  slomne  duty  I 
j  to  play  E'ach'3  Chaconne  at  stated  In- 1 
Jtervals.  Each  violinist  thinks  that  if  I 
he  does  p.ot  play  It,  his*  reputation  willl 
suffer.  Thus  does  this  music  slmre  laea 
i  fate  of  Beethoven's  violin  concerto:  ltl 
suffers  from  undue  familiarity.  Wouldl 
the  Chaconue  be  applauded  so  vigor-| 
ously  wltlibut  regard  to  the  merits  of  I 
the  performance,  If  Bach  had  written  ltl 
in  the  form  of  a  solo  with  clavichord 
accompaniment?  An  audience  Is  lro-l 
pressed  by  the  words  "without  accom-i 
panfment."  The  violinist  stands  on  the  I 
stage  and  seems  to  say  to  the  hearers,  I 
as  Coriolanus  to  the  Volsclan's:  "Atone I 
I  did  it."  JHenee  thunderous  applause.! 
as  was  the  case  yesterday. 

Mr.  Zimbalist  has  a  fine,  sure,  caress-  I 
ing  tone  In  lyrical  passages,  and  there,! 
were  many  enjoyable  moments  in  his  I 
performance.  The  audience  applauded! 
everything  he  did,  good,  bad,  or  Indlf-  I 
ferent. 


"Richard  Strauss;  the  Man  and  His 
Works,"  by  Henry  T.  Finck.  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Company  of 
Boston.  The  volume  of  328  pages  Is 
clearly  printed.  There  are  portraits 
Of  Strauss  and  his  family,  caricatures, 
scenes  of  his  operas,  portraits  of  singers 
•who  have  taken  part  in  them.  There 
are  bibliographical  pages;  there  is  a  full 
index. 

Percy  Grainger  contributes  an  Intro- 
ductory essay:    "Richard  Strauss;  Seer 
and  Idealist,"  which,  Mr.  Finds  modest- 
ly says  in  his  preface,  is  the  best  thing 
iu  the  volume.    Mr.  Grainger  sees  in 
Strauss  "A  genius  by  reason  of  attri- 
butes of  the  soul  and  heart  rather  than 
of  the  head."    To  those  who  object  to 
"Salome,"  "Elektra"  and  scenes  In  the 
later    stage    works    of    Strauss,  Mr. 
Grainger  replies:    "The  generous  mag- 
nitude of  his  soul  leads  him  to  desire 
to  inclose  and  depict,  as  far  as  possible, 
nil  phases  of  existence,  not  only  those 
universally  considered  worthy  of  artis- 
tic   presentation,   but  also  many  that 
appear  merely  gruesome,  sordid  and  'un- 
pleasant' to  a  less  cosmic  vision  than 
his  own.   I  see  permeating  his  music  * 
'  *  a  humane  soul  overflowing  with  | 
t. ic  milk  of  human  kindness,  a  lacks- 
ilaisically  robust  personality  replete  with 
lender  affectionateness  and  fatherly  in- 
sight."  He  finds  in  the  last  act  of  "Sa- 
lome,"   the     inherent    propensity  of 
Strauss  "for  rising  above  all  worldly 
deterrents  to    final    glory."  "Through 
Strauss's  vision  we  see  the  purifying 
white  heat  of  self-effacing  passion  re- 
sulting in  a  rapt  trance  of  world-forget- 
ting ecstasy,  in  which  are  drowned  all 
puny    personal  considerations    of  life. 
This  sublime  tragedy  of  the  senses  seems  1 
iu  have  awakened  In  Strauss's  phllo- 1 
sophlc   Intuitions  the   same  universally  >| 
religious  note  that  h  equally  would  In 
the  mind  of  an  oriental  mystic,  and  j 
nere  .Salome's  swan  song  put  before  us 
as  religious  music,  I  feel  sure  it  wonld 
not    seem  to  us    Incongruous  in  that 
character.    So  noble,  so  cosmlcally  de- 
vout is  Its  whole  tenor." 

Mr.  Grainger  does  not  find  Strauss's 
pre-eminence  in  technical  deftness  or 
abstract  musical  mastery.  He  is  not 
on  Intrinsically  exquisite  composer  like 
Deliusj  he  Is  not  a  born  innovator  like 


k«  i  0ra?60U8  mua'«  ono  sweep"; 

J*  '  *  Prolific  iconoclast  like  Cyril 
Scott.  Scrtabin.  Stravinsky;  nor  is  ho 
a  dream-Inspired  colortst  like,  Debussv 
w-.  ..'  weavln»  r0«n<l  his  musical 
,el  ?,pln  v«»  «'  wbtle  tonal  en- 
chantment." To  Sir.  Grainger.  Strauss's 

JT?.g1  T^*"0"  ls  afflicted  with 

quality.    "Practical  it  Is.  and  safe;  it 

E  '01Un^  thln:  but  «'  J»  often 
Muddy  tn  the  extreme,  and  though  it 
2£SrS  surfaces  with  a  magnificent 

*tH  I  does  so  ,lt  tno  expense  or 
charm  of  detail,  and  evinces  but  little 
sens  th-eness  with  regard  to  the  har- 
monious balance  of  sound  'proportions.' 
ret  Mr.  Grainger  finds  the  bleating 
°i  'he  »"eep  in  "Don  Quixote"  "one 
or  the  most  soothing,  mesmeric,  opales- 
cent, acoustical  achievements  In  musical 
history." 

'Strauss,"  says  Mr.  Grainger  at  the 
end  of  his  extraordinary  essay,  "is  not 
a  musician's  musician  like  Bach.  Mo- 
tart,  Schubert.  Grieg  or  Debussy,  cap- 
able of  turning  out  flawless  gems  of 
artistic  subtlety    and    perfection,  but 
rather  is  he  a  great  cosmic  soul  of  the 
f.oethe.  Milton,  Nietzsche,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Edgar  Lee  Masters  caliber."  Mr. 
rainger  fbrgets  to  put  in  thig  catalogue 
le  names  of  Artemus  Ward  and  Marie 
Drelli.  Are  they  not  cosmic  souls?        ,  i 
M  r.  Finck  has  written  a  singularly  I  j 
readable  book.    Some  write  at  ease  with 
waistcoat  unbuttoned  and  feet  in  slip-  ' 
pers.    Mr.'  Finck  chats  in  his  pvjamas.  I 
On  the  second  page  qf  his  biography  he 
■ays  ll-.at/ood  was  "surprisingly  cheap 
we"  «9  savory  in  Munich  and  it  was 
washed  down  with  the  best  beer  in  the 
■prld."    "Washed  down"  is  the  proper 
phrase.    We  spent  a  fall  and  winter  in 
gunich  in  the  eighties.    The  food  was 
Reap   and   very  coarse;   we  students 
lived  chiefly  on  beer.    On  the  next  page 
Mi    r'inck  assures  the  reader  that  in 
1ST',  he  often  supped  in  the  restaurant 
01   the  building  in  which  Strauss  was 
■orii.    And  what  did  Mr.  Finck  have  for 
»ppei  ■    Soup,  chicken,  salad  and  des- 
■ert,  all  for  one  mark.    "Little  did  I 
dream  then  that  upstairs  was  living  a 
boy  oj    twelve  whose  life  I  would  be 
asked  to  write  forty  years  later!"  After 
msip  about  Richard's  father,  the  horn 
layei .  Mr.  Finck  tells  In  a  lively  man- 
er  the  story  of  the  composer's  life 
Chapter  K-.  is  headed:    "When  Strauss 
Hated  Wagner  "    There  are  pages  about 
Bin-low  an,'  ;,is  relations  with  Strauss. 
Alexander  i::ttor.  who  influenced  Rlch- 
rd,  is  described  as  "one  of  that  con- 
Iderable  number  of  composers  who  just 
tall  short  of  greatness  as  creators."  Mr 
Finck  is  kindness  itself.    Hitter's  music 
little,  played,  either  on  the  stage  or 
concert   hall.     The  one  orchestral 
:e  heard  In  Boston  is  deadly  dull,  as 
perfunctory  music  as  that  of  any  Kap- 
ellmeister in  a  little  German  town.    Yet  I 
it  was  Rltter  that  said:     "We  must 
study  Brahms  long  enough  until  we  dis-  ' 
cover  that  there  Is  nothing  in  him." 
Speaking  of  the  earlier  symphonic  poems 
of  Strauss,  Mr.  Finck  considers  "Don 
Juan"  the  "most  inspired  of  all  his  com- 
positions."   Noting  the  fact  that  critics 
abused  Strauss  violently  at  Munich  and 
elsewhere,  he  remarks:    "For  advertis- 
ing  purposes    violent   abuse— provided 
there  is  plenty  of  It— is  more  effective 
than  superlative  praise.   Most  people  do 
not  distinguish  between  notoriety  and 
tame,  and  many  are  as  eager  to  see  a 
musical  criminal  as  any  other  kind. 
Consequently,  the  concert  halls  were 
crowded  whenever  a  new  work  by  this 
bold,  bad  man  was  performed." 
The  second  section  of  the  biography 
entitled  "Personal  Traits  and  Anec- 
dotes."  Mr.  Finck  is  not  afraid  of  be- 
ing entertaining.    He  discusses  Strauss 
as  letter  writer  and  editor.    He  tells 
how  he  helped  Humperdinck  and  others. 
"Richard  Strauss  is  not  altogether  a 
■■elfish  man.  as  many  seem  to  think." 
The  biographer  speaks  of  the  fight  for 
royalties;  he  has  a  chapter  on  Strauss 
as  a  "prima  donna  conductor."  How 
does  he  keep  his  health?   By  giving  his 
•whole  mind  after  hard  work  to  "a  cosey  I 
game  of  skat."    The  conversations  ofl 
Strauss   with  William  Armstrong  and 
|Ward  Stephens  are  narrated  at  length. 
jtThere  are  other  pages  in  this  section, 
[paragraphs   clipped   from  newspapers. 
We  are  told  that  at  Paris  Strauss  in- 
vited many  to  a  supper.    Giant  straw- 
berries,  hot-house  peaches    the  finest 
wines  were  served.    When  the  guests 
departed  they  found  that  each  one  was 
obliged  to  pay  his  and  her  share. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  "Program  Music 
Riid  Symphonic  Poems:  Do  they  culmi- 
nate in  Strauss?"  Here  Mr.  Finck's  pur- 
pose is  apparently  t6  show  that  Strauss 
is  not  so  important  a  figure  as  oia  man 
Liszt.  Mr.  Finck's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  Liszt  ls  well  known.  Again  there 
Is  the  glorification  of  one  of  his  idols- 
yet  be  admits  that  Strauss  has  gone  be- 
rond  Liszt  in  the  polyphonic  interweav- 
ing of  themes  and  in  the  laying  on  of 
Brehe.stral  colors;  but  has  Strauss  im- 
proved on  Liszt  by  going  beyond  him? 
Mr.  Finck  does  not  think  he"  has  im- 
proved on  Liszt.  "Some  of  his  (Strauss's) 
works  remind  one  of  the  advertisements 
it  the  Twenty-Mule-Team  Borax  Com- 
pany." In  these  pages  there  are  quo- 
satlons  from  many  writers  to  prove  Mr 
luck's  contention.  Mr.  Finck,  dearly 
>ving  a  tune,  declares  that  there  is 
wore  real  melody  in  Liszt's  "Preludes" 
»d  Tasso"  than  in  all  of  Strauss's 
||ie  poems  put  together.  Liszt,  Salnt- 
Tschaikowsky  and  other  writers 
lphonic    poems    have  surpassed 


In  the  fourth  section  the  nine  tone 
>*>•"•■  are  dlsctiMed  at  gr*«t  length  Mr. 

Finck  hands  down  his  own  judgment 
on  them  and  quotes  freely  from  others. 
tne  end  of  the  section  he  writes: 
My  aversion  at  one  time  to  Richard 
Strauss  was  so  intense  that  I  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  book  to  be  called  'The 
Greater  Strauss  and  the  Lesser,'  Johann, 
of  course,  being  the  'Greater.'  I  like 
Richard  better  now  than  1  did;  but  how 
much  greater  he  would  be  if  he  could 
have  had  Johann's  almost  Schubertseati 
gift  of  creating  real  melodies." 

The  operas  and  the  one  ballet  are 
duly  considered,  and  Mr.  Finck  ls  duly 
shocked    by   the   necrophilism  ending 
of  "Salome."    As  for  "Elektra,"  "Rich- 
ard Strauss  alone  could  have  imagined 
music    sufficiently   horrible    to  match 
Hofmannsthal's      ghastly,      hysterical  \ 
Play,  so  completely. obsessed  is  Strauss 
I  by  his  specialty  of  making  uglier  music 
jthan  any  one  else,  that  he  brings  it  into 
.Play  even  when  the  situation  calls  foi 
softer  strains.    .    .    .    Strauss  mak 
each  instrument  grunt  or  squeal  in 
language  foreign  to  it.    .    .    .    if  the 
reader  who  has  not  heard  'Elektra'  de- 
sires to  witness  something  that  looks 
as  its  orchestral  score  sounds,  Jet  him  i 
next  summer,  poke  a  stick  into  an  ant  i 
hill  and  watch  the  black  Insects  dart- 
ing, angry  and  bewildered,  biting  and 
clawing,   in  a  thousand  directions  at 
once,     it  is  amusing  for  10  minutes,  i 
but  not  for  two  hours."    "Rosenkava-  I 
lier    ,s  for  the  most  part  "broad  farce 
relying   for  Its   effeets   on  horseplay,  I 
« ?S fr1T,ords  an<!  actions,  and  the  use  1 
■  of  the  Viennese  dialect";  but  he  quotes 
approvingly   the   German   critic   Pfohl  ' 
r^r.™,10  lhat  ^  endings  of  the  first  I 
?,?i  ,1 ?  I  lCts  are  80  ex<Juisitely  beauti- 
ful that  they  make  one  wish  to  hear 
the  opera  again,  and  lead  one  to  for- 
get the  coarseness  and  the  farcical  ex- 
cesses. 

k^J0^9  Md  other  vocal  works  of 
llnnv  «  i-V*va  BeParate  chapter.  Mr. 

£ter ■\2n,aVhe  earller  songs  the  best; 
alter  lie  had  emancipated  himself  from 
the  salutary  influence"  of  Liszt,  he 
ft™1.   in    the    footsteps    of  Hugo 

V™  '  Wli08e  songs'  as  far  *s  melody  is 
concerned  are  "appallingly  arid  and  un- 
hiteresting"  Mr.  Finck  prefers  "Mor- ; 
gen  to  all  the  other  songs  of  Strauss; 
*»a  ?,Vure  «  ,a  strikingly  Brahmsian, 
a!?_»  is  really  a  piano  piece  with  voice 
Part  added;  but  a  gem  It  is  all  the 

asas??  '*»«"•■•■  «s  m 

RtT^T1  ?ectIon  is  entitled  "Richard 
Strauss  in  America."    The  story  of  his 
relations  with  Theodore  Thomas  is  told. 
Strauss  is  warmly  defended  for  giving 
two  concerts  In  John  Wanamaker's  de- 
partment store  in  New  York.  There  are 
three  pages  about  the  absurd  banish- 
ment of  "Salome"  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  The  remaining  pages 
include  anecdotes  by  the  heavy  handed 
conductor,  Alfred  Hertz,  operatic  per- 
formances   at    the    Manhattan  Opera 
House,  the  production  of  "Till  Eulen- 
i  fP,g^    as  R  ba"et  Strauss's  version  of 
Glucky  "Iphigenla  in  Touris,"  etc. 
j    The  book  is  readable,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated;  it  is  often  amusing;  there 
is    a    wealth    of    information  about 
Strauss  s  works  and  what  critics  and 
the  general  public  thought  about  them 
at  the  time.    The  book  is  anecdotical; 
it  is  historical  and  critical;  it  might 
also  be  described  as  an  anthology  with 
copious  notes  by  the  editor.  Some  have 
characterized  Mr.  Finck  as  a  wild-eyed 
partisan  for  his  biographies  of  Wagner 
and  Grieg.  This  reproach-which  is  not 
to  be  considered,  too  seriously  for  enthu- 
siasm, though  It  is  unbounded,  is  usual- 
ly entertaining— cannot  now  be  urged 
against    this    biographer    of  Strauss 
There  ls  no  honey-daubing  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  composer.  » 


it  was  adapted  from  "Pauvre  Jacques." 
a  comedie  -  vaudeville  by  the  Cognlard 
brothers,  produced  at  the  Gymnase, 
Paris,  Sept.  16,  1835.  The  actor  Bouffe, 
Who  created  the  role  of  a  man  at  least 
60  years  old,  the  next  year  in  "Le  Gamin 
de  Paris"  impersonated  a  lad  of  16 
years.  He  was  then  about  36  years  old. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  two  plays 
Is  told  in  hlR  "Souvenirs." 

Now  in  all  these  plays,  as  in  "The 
Music  Master,"  the  seizure  of  the  piano 
is  a  pathetic  incident.  In  French  theat- 
rical slang,  they  say  of  an  actor  that 
rushes  into  a  tirade  of  exaggerated 
pathos,  "They  are  going  to  sell  his 
piano."  The  phrase  came  from  "Pauvre 
Jacques."  Bouffe,  as  the  old  musician, 
thus  addressed  his  unfeeling  landlord: 

"You  are  going  to  sell  my  piano.  (He 
runs  to  the  instrument)  What  do  you 
■ay?  Oh,  you  do  not*know  what  you 
are  going  to  take  from  me.  You  do  not 
know  that  for  10  years  it  has  made  me 
endure  the  most  hideous  poverty.  Hun- 
ger—yes, hunger!  That  amazes  you,, 
you  who  have  more  than  enough,  that 
a  poor  musician  is  often  In  want  of  ne- 
cessities—that amazes  you,  and  yet  I 
have  not  asked  alms  of  you.  not  I,  be- 
cause I  found  here  forgetfulness  of  my 
sufferings.  It  is  due  to  my  piano,  per- 
haps, that  I  am  still  alive— and  you  wish 
to  sell  it!  No,  no,  you  will  not  do  it. 
The  law  allows  the  unfortunate  onef. 
that  ls  stripped  to  keep  at  least  his  bed ;  > 
well,  sell  my  bed,  but  leave  my  piano, 
for,  do  yon  see,  one  could  never  de- 
prive me  of  my  piano.  Let  your  officers 
come,  let  them  come!  I  am  old  and  fee- 
ble, but  God  will  give  mo  the  strength 
to  chase  them  out.  all  of  them,  or  if 
I  cannot  do  that,  I'll  place  myself  be- 
tween them  and  my  dear  piano— we'll 
see,  we'll  see!  I  warn  you.  they  will 
have  to  kill  me  before  taking  it  from 
me.  they  will  have  to  kill  me.  kill  me! 
(Jacques,'  overcome,  leans  on  the  piano; 
soon  he  raises  himself,  holds  his  hands 
to  his  head;  his  face  has  a  bewildered 
expression.)" 

In  Kotzebue's  "Arme  Poet,"  the  dra-  j 
matist  shows  a  starving  hack  in  the  j 
traditional  garret,   visited  by  an  un- 
known young  woman.   She  at  last  re-  ' 
veals  herself  as  his  aaughter.  The  play 
is  in  one  act.  There  are  four  characters 
besides  a  waiter.    The  poet  is  named 
Lorenz  Kindleln.   The  dialogue  is  now 
naive,  now  sentimental.  Of  course  there 
ls  no  piano  in  the  play;  nor  Is  there 
any  famous  tirade. 
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„J*r-  Warfleld  still  works  a  spell  in 
The  Music  Master."  Not  long  ago  Mrs. 
Felix  Morris  was  seen  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  playing  admirably  a  gentle- 
woman of  faded  elegance  and  constant 
memories  of  genteel  days,  passing  her 
last  years  in  an  Old  Ladles'  Home.  Do 
not  some  of  the  Herald  readers  remem- 
ber  Felix  Morris  in  "The  Old  Musician"' 
Rosina  Vokes  brought  a  company 
which  included  Helena  Dacre,  Helen 
Standish.  Felix  Morris.  Morton  Selten 
Courtenay  Thorpe,  F.  Gottschalk  and  j' 
Rolfe,  to  New  York  In  the  spring  of 
1889,  and  on  May  9  "The  Old  Musician" 
was  performed  at  Daly's  Theatre.  The 
play  was  performed  again  by  the  Vokes 
company  in  1890  and  189L  In  1891 
Eleanor  Lane  and  Emily  Bancker  were 
in  the  company.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  Morris  had  adapted  "The  Old  Musi 

that'hThad  £kenh£lay-    ?^  ror  mspirauon    the  com- 

"Monsieu?  Jacouet"    «     materia'  from  g  poser-who,  in  the  land  of  his  adoption, 

monsieur  Jacques  ,  a  one-act  English  *'  " —    -     ■   ■  - 

play  by  Morris  Barnett,  with  music  by 
John  Barnett,  which  was  produced  at 

«?.imJame"TheatPe'  Lonclon-  on  Jan- 
George  Jamison  (or  Jameson)  played 
Monsieur  Jacques  at  Mitchell's  Olympic 
In  New  York  as  early  as  is 43.  Morris 
"*™*}  Played  it  at  a  benefit  to  James 
W.   TVallack,  Sr..  on  May  29.  1855.  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  The 
other  parts  . were  taken  by  Kate'Reig- 
nolds.  Burke.  Levere  and  J.  Stoddart 
Bamett  had  played  it  at  Burton's  Cham- 1 
bers  Street  Theatre  on  Dec.  18  185* 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance  In 
New  York  "after  a  retirement  from  the 
stage  for  27  years." 
But  Barnett's  play  was  not  original. 


An  interesting  piece  of  music  was  per- 
formed at  the  Promenade  Concert  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  Thursday  night  In  a 
"Pagan  Poem,"  by  the  Alsatian  Ameri- 
can, Loeffler.   Its  text  is  "Fetch  water 
j  forth,  and  twine  the  altars  here  with 
the  soft  fillet,  and  burn  resinous  twigs 
I  and  male  frankincense,  that  I  may  try 
by  magic  rites  to  turn  my  lover's  sense 
from  sanity,"  from  Virgil's  eighth  Ec- 
logue; that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  music 
is  concerned,  something  uncanny  and 
inevitable  is  happening;  and  this  ls  em- 
phasized by  the  ominous  sound  of  trum- 
pets in  three-part  harmony  behind  the 
scenes,  as  the  poem  is  rounded  off  with 
the  ominous  refrain  "Ducite  ah  urbe 
donum."    Other  additional  instruments, 
besides  these  thre.e  and  the  usual  full 
orchestra,  are  one  flute,  English  horn, 
bass  clarinet,  tuba,  gong,  harp  and  pi- 
anoforte.   Something  of  the  kind  was 
called  for,  no  doubt,  by  the  weirdness 
of  the  subject;  but  musically  the  effect 
of  an  enlarged  orchestra  is  rather  that 
of  a  game  of  chess  with  odds  of  a  piece 
or  two;  it  is*  most  interesting  for  a 
change,  but  no  test  of  play.    The  addi- 
tion   of  the    pianoforte  in  particular, 
,  though   the  playing  of  it  was  all  it 
should  have  been,  is  unfortunate;  as  ob- 
bligatd  it  always  has  such  an  invincibly 
commonplace  sound.    As  a  composition 
it  contained  several  moments  that,  even 
at  a  first  hearing,  raised  it  much  above 
the  ordinary  level.    There  were  the  sort 
of  rich  climaxes  that  Delius  gets  now 
and  then  by  piled-up  harmonies,  majes- 
tic rather  than  beautiful  themes,  and  a 
certain  clear  and  deliberate  march  of 
the    progressions     that     was    full  of 
strength.    It  was  an  effort  to  listen  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  but  the  music  is 
worth  it.— London  Times,  Oct.  13. 

"It  is  not  always  easy  to  see,"  says 
the  writer  of  the  program  notes  of  the 
"Proms,"  why  one  composition  "is  born 
to  phenomenal  popularity  and  another 
to  comparative  obscurity."  But  it  is 
quite  easy  to  see  why,  to  take  one  ex- 
ample, the  "Pagan  Poem"  of  the  Al- 
satian-American composer,  Charles 
Martin  Loeffler.  of  which  a  first  hear- 
ing was  vouchsafed  to  us  at  Thurs- 
day's concert,  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
achieve  popularity,  "phenomenal"  or 
otherwise.  For  Inspiration  the  com 
.  in  the  land  of  his  adoption 
claims  a  number  of  whole-hearted  ad 
mirers— turned  in  this  instance  to  some 
passages  in  the  eighth  eclogue  of  Vir- 
gil. But  the  "idea"  underlying  the 
work  really  does  not  seem  to  matter, 
seeing  that  the  music  evolved  from  It 
rarely  succeeds  in  being  anything  but 
nebulous  in  design.  In  his  many 
changes  of  mood  the  composer,  with 
j aI1  hi3  obvious  striving  and  sincerity, 
j  fails  to  establish  anything  like  a  defl- 
,  nite  "atmosphere,"  and  the  result,  not- 
withstanding a  poetic  moment  here  and 
there,  and  the  building  up  of  some  tell- 
ing climaxes,  merely  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  highly  elaborate  work,  where- 
in the  composer  has  striven  to  say  a 
great  deal  without  making  his  meaning 
at  all  clear.  The  difficult,  but  rather 
"w*sa   olan    "obbllgato,"   as   it  is 


styled,  was  played  with  great  taste  and 
reticence  by  Miss  Tosta  de  Bened,  and 
to  the  solo  parts  for  English  horn  (Mr. 
E.  C.  Dubrucq)  and  three  trumpets 
I  (Messrs.  W.  L.  Barraclough,  F.  G. 
James,  and  F.  B.  Moore)  full  Justice 
was  also  done. — London  Dally  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  13. 

The  best  answer  to  this  Philistine 
review  published  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph is  a  verse  from  Psalm  CXV: 
"They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not." 
For  several  years  London  critics  re- 
ferred to  Debussy's  idyl  as  "The  After, 
noon  of  a  Fawn." 


Frank  J.  Merry,  contributing  to  the 
•  October   number    of    Music  fLondon) 
makes  a  curious,  an  almost  incredible 
j  statement  about  Richard  Strauss.  His 
j  article  is  entitled  "The  Publishing  Prob- 
jlem:    What    Shall  We  Do    After  the 
War?"    He  first  says  that  many  Brit- 
j  iah  musical   people   have  decided  not 
it©  buy  any  more  German  music  for 
I  the  present."  So  far  so  good.    Do  they 
know  what  ls  happening?    There  has 
I  suddenly  sprung  up  a  suspicious  crop  of 
(now  Russian  and  Norwegian  composers 
Iwho  are  being  Introduced  by  publishing 
houses  with  connections  abroad.  Some 
of  these  new  composers  are  undoubtedly 
the  old  German  ones  masquerading  in  a 
new  guise,  and  imitating  very  imper- 
fectly the  characteristics  of  Grieg  and 
his  school.    Now  we  want  to  encour- 
age and  absorb  this  northern  school, 
because  It  ls  really  original  and  has 
more  characteristics  in  common  with 
native  British  music  than  hasahe  music 
of    Germany,    but    wo    want  genuine 
northern  music  that  comes  from  Mos- 
cow or  Copenhagen  and  not  shoddy  imi- 
tation stuff  made  in  Berlin.  Musicians 
know  that  there  are  certain  chords  and 
progressions     used    by    the  northern 
school   of   composers    which   may  be 
easily  Imitated,  and  these  are  made  the 
most  of  in  such  spurious  compositions.  J 
They,  open  well,  with  all  the  glamour 
of  the  Russian  or  Norwegian  school.  ! 
but  after  a  few  bars  they  sink  back  to 
the  heavy  melancholy  of  the  old  Ger- 
man psalm  tune  which  we  used  to  try 
to  like  before  the  war.    One  would  be 
glad  to  have  more  information  as  to 
the  antecedents  of  certain  of  these  new 
composers  of  the  northern  school." 

Now  comes  the  story  about  Strauss,  I 
"There  is  very  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence  that  no  less  a  person  than  the 
celebrated  German  master,  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss,  is  publishing  his  songs  in  this ! 
country,  actually  during  the  war,  un-  ! 
der  several  English  names.  Certain 
pieces  are  now  being  issued  by  a  com-  ' 
poser  with  a  big  orchestral  technique 
and  an  absolute  mastery  of  the  means 
of  expression,  whose  work  bears  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  work  of 
Richard  Strauss.  The  same  music  ap- 
pears under,  at  least,  two  names  as  fa- 
miliar as  Thomson  or  Baker.  Although 
a  page  of  one  of  this  composer's  scores 
may  be  as  complex  and  forcible  as  a 
page  of  Beethoven  or  even  of  Wagner, 
no  fuss  is  made  over  the  work  of  this 
gentleman  with  the  several  unobtrusive 
English  names,  no  information  is 
vouchsafed  as  to  where  he  has  studied 
or  as  to  his  previous  success.  It  is 
amusing  also  to  read  the  reviews  of 
his  music  by  those  not  in  the  know.  Is 
the  British  publisher  going  to  allow 
this  sort,  of  thing  to  be  done  under  his 
very  nose  during  war-time,  and  are  the 
British  public  going  to  stand  it?  Mat- 
ters like  this  are  additional  reason  why 
attention  should  be  focussed  upon  the 
publishing  problem." 


Notes  About 
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Plays  New  and  rimes  reviewed 
Haddon  Cham- 
Old,  and  Players  bers's  comedy. 
"The  Saving  Grace,"  produced  in  Lon^ 
don  at  the  Garrick,  Oct.  10.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Manchester,  Oct.  1. 
A  description  of  the  play  was  given  >n 
the  Sunday  Herald  of  Oct.  21.  The 
Times  says:  "Whatever  else  the  war 
destroys,  the  art  of  comedy  seems  safe. 
Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  at  any  rate  has 
not  budged  an  inch.  His  new  comedy 
is  as  rich  in  humor  and  in  human  na- 
ture as  anything  he  ever  did.  And  it  is 
presented  by  true  comedians — Mr.  Haw- 
trey  and  Miss  Jerrold  and'  Miss  Jeffreys 
— who  are  as  good  as  ever  they  were. 
It  was  a  real  solace  to  be  at  the  Gar- 
rick last  night.  Amid  a  distracted  and 
dissolving  world  you  had  here  a  sense 
of  something  indestructible  and  invio- 
lable. Somebody  in  the  play  reminds 
Mr.  Hawtrey  that  he  is  not  so  young  as 
1  he  once  was.  So  much  the  better,  we 
should  say,  for  his  art.  It  has  mellowed. 
'  acquired  a  fine  bouquet.  He  Is  still 
playing  his  old  part  of  the  genial,  irre- 

]  sponsible  'waster.'    But  the  'waster"  i; 
I  now  sur  le  retour,  become  amiably  gar-  ! 
'  rulous,  a  spoiled  husband  (Darby  to  ; 
I  Miss  Jerrold's  Joan),  and  the  best  of  j 
uncles.    He  knows  when  to  leave  his 
niece  alone  with  an  eligible  young  man. 
He  knows,  too,  where  his  wife  leaves 
stray  pieces  of  silver.    The  tradesmen 
are  unpaid,  but  somehow  the  dinner 
I  table  is  furnished.     He  has  publicly 
|  shaken  hands  with   the  butcher.  In 
J  critical   moments   of  Impecuniosity  he 
I  moralizes,  as  Mr.  Micawber  did,  but  not 
I  in  the  same  way,  for  there  is  nothing  of 
caricature  about  him.    He  is  nature  it- 
self, and  always  was.    His  wife  and 
niece  have  a  habit  of  not  llstening^-nd 
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has  a  habit  or  politely  Insisting  on 
f  7Vn,'r  attention.  Thm-  adore  him,  of 
Vj  course->  he  adore*  them.  Like  many 
UvJ  other  worthy  ■  men.  he  is  perpetually 
L  I  ,  ^  by  'Yotl  and  At  the  very  end 
rJB  fwhen  he  has  at  last  got  back  into  the 
IfJI  army,  which  he  had  had  to  leave  for 
%\  runnlnK  away  with  his  colonel's  wife)  1 
(IB  he  is  left  asking  himself:    Is  it  T  or,1 

\M  Bayard  Venter's  mystery  play,  "The 
*E  !3th  Chair."  was  produced  In  London 

iJ'/Oct.  16  at  the  Duke  of  York's.  Mi. 
I.  'Walkley  relished  the  performance.  His, 
jftonly  grievance  was  that  he  guessed: 
wrong.  Who  committed  the  murder?! 
V  "We  guessed  It  was  the  butler,  because 
f  (1).  though  not  in  the  room,  he  was' 

■  wnly  Just  outside;  (2)  he  had  a  thor-l 

■  oughly  homicidal  cou  jenance;'  (3)  he 

■  would  knotf  better      an  anyone  else!' 
Ei where  the  carving  kr   je  was  kept;  andj 
P>  (4)  nobody  suspeoteo    Im  for  a  moment 
K — a  highly  signlflcan    circumstance  in 
Fall  murder  mysteries.    But,  to  our  cha- 

p  grin,  the  butler  left  the  play  without  a 
i  stain  upon  his  character.  .  .  .  The 
■■•medium'  Is  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  with  j 

■  J  French  accent  and  a  strong  sense  of! 
(■humor  sandwiched  between  outbursts  of 
;•  maternal  a/fectlon  " 

A  musical  farce,' "Cash  on  Delivery" 
by  Seymour  Hicks,   music  by  Haydn 
.  i  Wood,   whs   produced   at   the  Palace 
London,  Oct.  13.    "People  who  go  to 

■  see  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  and  Miss  El- 
ilallne  Terrlss  expect,  or  even  implicitly 

■  demand,  that  Mr.  Hicks  shall  rattle  and 
|  bustle,  gesticulate ;  very  drolly  with  his 

hands,  make  odd  grimaces,  and  cover 
much  ground,  and  that  Miss  Ellallne 
J  Terrlss  shall  be  a  very  sweet  lady  with 
|  a  very  sweet  smile  who  at  once  loves 
him  and  laughs  at  him.  And  in  writing 
I  Cash  on  Delivery.'  Mr.  Hicks  has  taken 
care  that  Miss  Terrlss  and  he  shall 
I  have  the  chance  of  doing  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them." 

Fay  Davis  appeared  In  an  episode 
from  Plnero's   "Princess   and  Butter- 
fly" at  the  Victoria  Palace,  London, 
Oct.  18.  The  scene  Is  the  one  In  which 
Fay  Zullanl  returns  as  Harlequin  from 
a  fancy  dress  ball  to  find  her  supposed 
uncle  sitting  up  because  he  is  to  fight 
a  duel  on  her  account  at  daybreak. 
Plnero     turned     this    scene     into  a 
"Sketch."    "The  result  must  be  at  once"  | 
comforting  and  disappointing  to  the  au- 
thor.   It  shows  him  to  be  so  fine 
story-teller  that  even  he  cannot  lift  an 
episode  out  of  one  of  his  plays  without 
robbing  it  of  some  of  its' force  and  im- 
port.   He  is  too  exact  and  logical  an 
artist  to  write  a  scene  that  does  not 
depend  for  its  effect  upon  what  went 
before  and  what  is  to  follow;  and  no 
worda  thrown  by  a  cinematograph  on  a 
screen  can  take  the  place  of  the  original 
drama.  'Fay  Zuliani'  is  not  a  first-rate 
sketch  precisely  because  it  was  a  flrst- 
.  I  rate  scene  in  a  play." 
I    Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey'.«  latest  discov- 
I  ery.  Miss  Emily  Brooke,  a  very  youth- 
I  ful  hecrult  to  the  stage,  Is  the  daughter 
I  of  Sir  George  Bropke,  a  popular  Irish 
I  baronet.    Her  mother  was  the  lovely 
F:  Alma  Barton,  and  her  aunt  that  delight- 
i  !  ful   Irish  writer.   Martin   Ross.  Miss 
'  Brooke  had  only  played  three  times  aa 
U  an  amateur  when  she  made  her  first  ap- 
■  pearance  in   Mr.    Haddon  Chambers's 
["  new  play.   "The   Saving  Grace,"  and 
LI  scored  an  Instant  success.— London  Daily 
|j  Chronicle. 

Sir  John  Hare  says  that  at  present  he 
haU  no  Intention  of  retiring  from  the 
fcVage.  After  a  short  rest  in  the  country 
he  will  appear  in  one  of  his  best  known . 
parts.  Hare  is  now  in  his  74th  year. 

"My  America,"  by  George  A.  Dilling- 
ham, was  played  at  the  London  Coliseum! 
Oct  8  1»y  the  Dublin  Repertory  Com-|r 
pany.    "The  sketch  telU  of  the  visit  to, 
her  old  home  "of  Molly  Heraty  who  ini 
New  York  has  acquired  a  terrible  ac- 
cent and  money  enough  to  buy  fine 
clothes.    Bridgy,  her  barefooted  sister. 
Is  attracted  by  the  clothes,  and  is  also 
Inclined  to  consider  emigration,  but  at) 
the  last  moment  she  decides  to  cling  to 
her  postman  lover  and  make  the  besti' 
of  his  12  shillings  a  week.   The  dialogue!^ 
alternates    between    love-making  and 
recrimination." 

The  Cinema  commission  of  inquiry, 
having  heard  evidence,  has  reported. 
We  quote  from  the  London  Dally  Chron- 
icle of  Oct.  10:  "The  mass  of  testimony 
offend  in  its  favor  'with  the  commis- 
sioner*.' has  convinced  us  of  the  value 
of  the  picture  house  as  a  cheap  amuse- 
ment for  the  masses,  for  parents  as  well 
as  children,  as  an  influence  in  decreas- 
ing, hooliganism,  and  as  a  counter-at- 
traction to  the  public  house.  In  Eng- 
land alono  1.076,000,000  separate  attend- 
ances have  been  recorded  in  a  year  at 
the  picture  houses,  and  in  the  average 
year  6000  new  subjects  are  illustrated. 
Many  of  our  people,  especially  the 
>  oung,  have  learned  all  they  know  about 
the  war  and  about  the  world  events  of 
tin  past  from  the  film;  and  it  required 
very  little  imagination  to  appreciate  the  l 
enormous  influence  of  these  places  of  I 
amusement  upon  the  community.  The  I 
commissioners  find  that  indecent  be-  I 
havior  In  the  darkened  buildings  lias 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  thel 
connection  between  the  cinema  and 
imitative  juvenile  crime  is  limited  and 
is  not  a  necesaary  connection.  Butr 
"apart  from  sex  and  crime  films,  an  In- 
jurious effect  la  produced  on  youngj 
minds  by  the  excessive  sensationalism 
and  frightfulness  of  some  of  the  films, 
Shown  and  the>  wrons  Ideas  of  life  and 


conduct  often  suggested."  Improve-!? 
ment  in  the  films  a  matter  of  national' 
importance,  and  it  Is  practicable.  The 

commissioners  recommend  a  state  cen-' 
sorshlp: — 'For  its  own  protection  as  well 
as  far  the  Insuring  of  Its  continued  suit-n 
ability  to  the  nation  the  cinema  should 
have  the  support  and  the  official  coun-K 
teiiiiiice  of  thd  slate.  We  want  to  placet 
ii  In  a  position  of  real  •I'.jnlty    We  wish 

j  It  to  be  one  of  the  assets  of  our  na- 
j  tional    entertainment    and  recreation. 
( They  would  have  the  state  censor  as- 
;  slsted  by  an  advisory  council  represen- 
tative of  public  Interests.    There  are 
minor  recommendations  as  to  special 
exhibitions  for  children  and  the  Illum- 
ination of  the  theatres.    The  represen- 
tatives of  the  industry  on  the  commis- 
sion reserve  the  right  to  oppose  any 
form  of  state  censorship  which  does  not 
give  safeguards  against  its  own  dis- 
advantages and  dangers." 

Notes  About  At  the  Perform- 

n„        n.  ance  of  "Othello" 

Opera,  Concerts   ,n    Engl)sh  at 

and  Musicians  Drury  Lane,  Oct. 
15,  Mr.  Mulllngs,  as  Othello,  shook  pas- 
sion a  little  instead  of  being  shaken  by 
It;  while  Mr.  Austin's  Iago  was  "con- 
vincing,"   the    critic    of    the  London 
Times  added:  "If  he  could  sing  a  little 
i  more  and  let  us  hear  what  note  exactly 
!  and  what  word  Is  Intended,  he  would 
add  much  to  the  drama";  the  chorus 
I  was   not  effective;   for  "the  pace  at 
I  which  some  of  the  numbers  were  taken 
■  did  not  admit  of  good  tone,  the  time 
j  was  ragged  and  not  a  word  of  any  sort 
;  could  be  heard,"  yet  the  critic  ends  by 
i  saying:     "Sir   Thomaa   Beecham  con- 
|  ducted  a  fine  performance." 

On  Oct."  31,  Gervase  Elwes  sang  theL. 
I  music  of  Gerontlus  in  Elgar's  oratorio1 

for  the  100th  time  in  public. 
I    For  the  Symphony  concerts  in  Queen's 
j  Hall  these  pieces  unfamiliar  In  London1 
were  announced:  Converse's  "Ormazd": 
|  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  Slnfonletta  on  Rus- 
i  slan    themes;    two    Preludes    for  or- 
chestra by  Glazounoff;  Roger-Ducasse's 
Scherzo  "La  Jolt  Jeu  Furet";  a  sym- 
phonic  work    by   Zandonal  Kasanli's 
"Carnival,"   and   an  Etude  based  on 
Poe's   "Haunted   Palace,"    by  Florent 
Schmidt.     Of  these  pieces  only  Con/ 
verse's  "Ormazd"  has  been  heard  in 
Boston.   Mme.  D' Alvarez  will  be  one  of 
the  soloists. 

Two  new  songs  by  Cyril  Scott,  "The 
Little  Bells  of  Seville"  and  "The  Sands 
of  Dee"  are  praised.  Of  the  latter  the 
Dally  Telegraph  says:  "Here  In  melodic 
outline  and  In  treatment,  Mr.  Scott  has 
achieved   the  simplicity  which  should 


|  for  the  first  time  at  Birmingham,  Oct. 

3.  The ,  second  and  third  parts  have 
1  been  performed  in  London.  "The  new 
;  part  which  is  the  first,  is  entitled  "The 

Fourth  of  August,'  It  and  the  poem,  owe 
\  their*" Inspiration  directly  to  the  war, 
(  and  both  are  saturated  with  most  fer- 
vent patriotism.  Musically,  'The  Fourth 
of  August'  docs  not  strike  one  «t  a 
first  hearing  as  quite  as  spontaneous  as 
the  others,  but  all  this  may  well  be 
otherwise  when  the  concrete  whole  has 
become  as  comparatively  familiar  as  j 
parts  two  and  three."  Roslna  Buckman 
was  the  singer. 

How  did  Mark  Hambourg  enjoy  the! 
review  of  his  Beethoven  recital  published  j 
In  the  London  Times  Oct.  8?    "It  has 
been  said  that  a  robust  Christian  is  not 
j  afraid  of  a  Jest  which  is  made  at  the 
I  expense  of  his  religion,  and  one  Is  re- 
l  minded  of  that  when  Mark  Hambourg 
[plays  Beethoven.    He  docs  not,  nor  docs 
i  he  make  us,  place  Beethoven  lower  be- 
;  cause  he  laughs  at  him,  occasionally,  or 
!  even  a  good  deal.    Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  scurvy,  as  much  as  to  say,  'We 
know  all  that ;  what's  the  next  thing?'  I 
Sometimes  a  perverse  accent  Is  a  little 
over-emphasized,    or   Imitated   a  little 
farther  on  where  it  does  not  belong,  to 
point  slily  to  a  mannerism ;  sometimes  j 
a  phrase,  now  become  trite,  is  embel-  I 
II  shed  with  an  unauthorized  grace  note,  j 
or  a  three-time  Is  jolted  into  a  four- 
time  to  hint  at  a  feeling  of  monotony.  I 
It  Is  all  very  wrong,  of  course,  and  one  | 
ought  not  to  like  It,  but  one  does  some-  ■ 
how,  at  any  rate  for  a  change :  there  j 
is  no  pretence  of  competing  with  people 
who  really  play  Beethoven." 

"Schumann's  piano  works,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other,  depend  on  sug- 
gestions of  orchestrally  interwoven  melo- 
dies, and  subtle  hints  of  others  that  I 
might  be  fitted  in  if  two  hands  could  I 
play  them.    To  keep  Schumann's  sentl- 1 
ment  strong  and  fresh  is  a  different  mat-  [ 
ter  from  keeping  Chopin's  grace  light  I 
and  resilient,  and  It  was  interesting  to  J 
listen  to  the  constant  subordination  of  I 
-  detail  on  which  this  mainly  depends.  His  | 
(Mr.  Molselwltsch's)  playing  gives  the 
impression  of  coming  fresh  to  the  work  j 
without  any  preconceptions ;  you  feel 
all  the  time  that  he  has  played  it  so  j 
today,  but  might  make  It  sound  quite  ' 
different  tomorrow." 

Apropos  of  Beethoven's  violin  so-  ! 
natas  played  by  Messrs.  Sammons  and 
Murdoch  In  London,  the  Times  says: 
"Mr.  Murdoch  is  inclined  to  inculcate 
his  discoveries  a  little  more,  which, 
interesting  as  they  are,  tend  to  break  | 
up  the  flow.    It  Is  Impossible  to  think 


mark  the  ballad  proper,  and  It  Is  a  slm-  t  to°  \*rge  f0r  Beethoven,  or  any  of  the 

/  great  men,  and  to  turn  aside  to  way- 


pllcity  depending  less  on  craftsmanship 
than  on  inspiration.    The  song  is  un- 
reservedly excellent,  but  the  pity  of  It  Is 
that  the  lyric  is  too  closety  wedded  to 
other   strains  for  this   (or  any)  new 
setting  to  win  instant  popularity."  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Elkln. 
I    Chadwlck's  "Symphonic  Sketches"  will 
I  be  played  this  season  at  Dan  Godfrey's 
i  Bournemouth   Winter  Gardens.  Other 
i  works  to  be  performed  that  are  unfamll- 
-|  iar  in  England  are  a  new  symphony  by 
;  Scontrlno;  a    suite    of    Russian  folk, 
J  dances  by  Bagrlnovsky,  an  overture  by 
i  Goedicke,   a    slnfonietta    by  Orsmond 
Anderton,  a  tone  poem  by  Clerlci,  Har- 
old Darke's    concert    overture,  Percy 
Godfrey's   ballad   for  orchestra,  "The 
Night  Watch  at  Sea";  Bluebell  Klean'a 
pianoforte  concerto. 

At  last!  Here's  a  native  composer 
actually  going  to  something  that  once 
was  very  much  alive  for  inspiration  for 
a  musical  composition!  The  composer 
in  this  case  is  Mr.  Howard  Carr,  who 
has  sought  inspiration  for  his  suite, 
"Tho  Jolly  Roger."  In  the  countless 
stories  of  that  symbol  so  dear  to  every 
British  youth  in  his  heyday.  It  is  not 
only  a  splendid  piece  of  fun,  if  the  term 
may  pass;  It  Is  also  the  kind  of  music, 
this,  which  one  has  the  right  to  expect 
one  born  under  the  British  flag  to  com- 
pose. There  are  no  silly  musical  frills, 
but  all  Is  as  sincere  as  if  it  were  the 
musical  expression  of  personal  experi- 
ence. One  would  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Carr,  In  a  previous  Incar- 
nation, had  hjmself  sailed  under  the 
j  Jolly  Roger.  We  seem  to  see  the  lovely 
Spanish  ladles  and  the  whole  para- 
3  phernalla  of  association  with  the  Jolly 
I  Roger.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 

work  is  merely  frivolous.   It  is  nothlngr- 
of  the  kind.  As  a  fact,  It  Is  serious  and! 
one  of  the  most  refined  pieces  of  natlvej 
music  produced  for  some  time.  Clever.t 
of  course  it  is,  admirably  written,  and!', 
finely  imaginative,  it  received  a  most',- 
cordial  welcome  at  the  Promenade  oni 
Thursday,  as.  indeed,  it  richly  deserved.  I 
Mr.  Carr  himself  conducted.    We  hope 
he  has  more  of  such  scores  on  his' 
shelves  and  that  Sir  Henry  Wood  will}-, 
place  them   in  his  repertory.— London 
Telegraph,  Oct.  6. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (Oct.  8).  by  theK 
way.  protests  against  the  title  "La  Bo- 
heme"  of  Puccini's  opera.  "True  there  I  ■ 
still  seems  to  exist  a  kind  of  'Bohemia' 
within  the  four-mile  radius  of  Old 
Drury,  but  It  is  very  sham,  and  never 
had  anything  that  mattered  In  common 
with  Murger's  'La  Vie  de  Bohcme.'  But 
let  us  allow  that  to  pass— why  'La  Bo- 
heme'7  We  have  long  since  dropped 
'Madama  Butterfly'  Into  'Madame.'  Do 
not  Rudolph,  Marcel  &  Co.  represent 
what  we  call  'Bohemians,'  because  we 
don't  know  any  better?  If  so,  why  not 
let  'The  Bohemians'  go  for  a  title?"  The 
reviewer  found  Mme.  Jeanne  Borola 
(Mlml)  "a  Joy  to  hear  and  to  see  be- 
cause of  her  avoidance  of  'tradition.'  " 

The  complete  "Spirit  of  England"  by 


side  beauties  too  much  in  so  far  bellt-| 
ties  him.  Is  not  a  concert  grand  a  mls-1 
take  for  violin  sonatas?  The  pianist  I 
ought  to  have  his  fling,  but  if  he  does! 
he  drowns  the  fiddle.  Would  not  a  'bou-|' 
j  dolr,'  with  the  best  possible  'regulation,'  \i 
■  serve  the  purpose  better?" 

Joseph  Holbrooke's  new  violin  sonata I 
was  produced  in  London  Oct.  11,  andl 
.  showed  the    composers'    "most    genial  I 
1  mood."    "The  music  had  none  of  thel 
j  ruggedness    or    eccentricity  in  which 
i  Mr.    Holbrooke   occasionally  apes  the 
j  apostles  of  modernism,  as  one  suspects 
j  against  his    better    Judgment."  The 
I  critic  of  the  bally  Telegraph  seems  tol 
be  disturbed  and  vexed  by  modern  mu-L 
sic;  witness  his  remarks    about  Mr.| 
I  Loefflcr's  "Pagan  Poem"  quoted  else-i 
where  today. 

Sellm  Palmgren's  "Finnish  Lullaby"! 
for  strings,    played  in  London,  Oct.  10,! 
was  decreed  to  be.  "simple,  delicate,  r- 
soothing  music." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — Symphony  Hall,  3:80  P.  M  Concert 
by  Mai- 1  Garrison,  soprano;  Sophie  Brealnv. 
contralto:    Giovanni    Martlnelll,    tenor,  and 
Arthur  Mlddleton.  hass,  all  of  the  Metropolt 
tan  Opera  House.    Sec  special  notice. 

Monday — Jordan  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.  Piano  re-l 
clta]  by  John  McLaughlin.  Reger,  Rhap- 
sodic. Reverie  fantastlque,  Bona  tine  In  A 
minor;  Grovlez.  Two  Impressions  of  London' 
(The  Park,  Westminster  Abbey):  Bartok' 
Abend  (us  Laude;  McLaughlin,  Prelude. 
Dance  of  the  Savage;  Debussy,  Valse  roman- 
tlque.  Hommage  a  Rameau.  The  Reverie 
and  Sonatlne  of  Reger,  the  piece  by  Bartok 
and  those  by  the  pianist  will  be  played 
here  for  the  Drat  time. 

Stelnert   Hall,   8:15   P.   M.    Concert  li.rL 
Helena  Leooe  Trolsaas,  soprano,  assisted  byP 
Albert  Paucon.  violinist.    Songs  by  Speaks.  : 
Hii-cholr,  Spross,  Bemberg,  Gounod,  Donizetti, 
Dell'   Acqua,   and   some  Norwegian  eong*-'. 
Violln    pieces   by    Sarasate,    Nac&ez,  Men- 
delssohn end  Rehfeld.    Mlas  Trolsaaa,  bom  I 
In   Somerville  of  Norwegian  parents,  Is  ui 
graduate  or  the  Somerville  High  school.  She' 
has  sung  lu  and  about  Boston  for  munv 
enoritlea. 

Thursday — Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Margaret 
Xicholorlc.  piano  recital.  Her  first  appear- 
once  In  Boston.  Bach,  Bourree,  Prelude,  andj 

•  Fague  In  V  minor;  Debussy,  Voiles,  Mln-  [ 
strels,  Reflets  dans  Leati;  Ohopln,  Nocturne! 
F-sharp  major;  Valse,  C-aharp  minor;  Etnde, 
A-flat  major;  Ballade,  O  minor:  Beethoven,  ', 
WaldstclD,"  sonata;  Jongen,  Solell  a  Midi. 

Jordan    Hall,    8:15    P.    M.  Hosamond 
Toung's  song  recital.    Bach.  My  Heart  Ever 
Faithful;  Beethoven,  La  Partenza;  Caldara, 
Come   Ragglo  dl  Sol;   Legrenzi.   Che  Flere 
Costume;  Franck.  La  Procession;  Salot-Saena,  | 
Clair  de  Lime;  Godard.  L'Amour;  Old  French:  i 
Bergere  Leyere,  L'lnutlle  Defense,  Maman. 
dltes   mol ;   Hrahms,    Immer  lelatr;  Reger, 
Woldelnsumkclt:    Wolf.    Mauafallcnsprue<:li-  i 
lei";  Grieg,  Unites  Begegnen,  Zor  Johannes- , 
nacht;  Hunt.  The  Rock;  Hon,  Cherry  Ripe; 
Sharp.    Japanese    Death    Sana;;    MacDowell.  : 
Deserted,  the  Bine  Bell. 

'lY<-mont  Temple,  8  P.  M.     First  of  th» 
Tremont  Temple  concert*  of  the  season.  This  f 
concert  will  be  for  the  fund  of  the  101st  I' 
V.   H.   regiment,    formerly   the   Ninth   and  u 
Fifth  Massachusetts  regiments.    John  Flnne 
gan.  tenor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  N.  V..  V 
«"lii  alng  these  songs:  Del  Rlego,  The  Green 
Hills  of  Ireland;  Lohr,  Ould  Doctor  Maglun 
Halfe.  Ktllarney;  Rosaln,  "Cujus.  anlmam"  :  |J 
Moore.  Tile  Mlnatrel  Boy;  Lover.  The  Low) 
Hack  Car,  Molly  Bawnj  Moore,  The  Meetlue  I 


Of    HU5;  Coleri 
Daniels,  Daybrr 
will  play  Thoma 
Chanson  de  Mai 
John   A.  O'Sher 
j  concert  with  an 
(Suturda.v — Jordan 
I   vltzkl's  piano  re 
,   in  C  minor,  Audi 
Sonata  Op.  3"; 
major;  ErlklBR 
meuta  Musicals, 
(Liszt),  Man 


bo  these:  Saint-Saent 
isoo  and  Delilah";  Moore 
Ht«-p  of  Tara;  old  air,  Th> 
re.  c  •  Krtldler.  Cradle  8on« 
lR-e-Taylor,  On  the  Shore 
ik.  V  lue  Kilmer,  harpist 
i'a  "Aotnmo" ;  Hasselman'i 
and  Schuecker'a  Mazurka 
.  organist,  will  begin  tlx 
overture  on  Irish  airs, 
lull,  3  P.  M.  Mlscha  Le 
1  tat.  Beethoven.  Variation 
nte,  Keoasalscs  E-flat  major 
-ichabert,  Impromptu,  B-fla 
(Liszt's  transcription),  Mu 

Soirees  de  Vlenno  No. 
Gallop  1 1, l. siii. 
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Old  wine  to  drink! — 
Ay.   give   the   slippery  juice 
That    drlppcth    from    the  grape 

loose  I 
Wlthlr   the  tun: 
Tlucked   from   beneath   the  cliff 
Of   eunnyeiderl  Tenerlffe. 

And   ripened    'neath   the  blink 
Of  India's  sun! 
Peat  whlskev  hot. 
T?mperad   with    well-boiled  water! 
These   make  the  long   night  shorter — 

Forgetting  not 
Good  atout  old  English  porter. 

Not  long   ago   we   Inquired  whether 
|  Robert  Hinckley  Messlnger,  born  In  Bos- 
i  ton  about  1807.  published  other  verses 
than  those  entitled  "Give  Me  the  Old.'*J 
I  AVe  have  received  a  letter  from  "R.  H. 
G."  of  Milton. 

"I  am  sure  that  he  did  not.  A  man] 
of  winsome  personality  and  rare  charm' 
I  of  speech  and  manner,  he  had  bachelor! 
apartments  in  New  York  for  years,  andj 
though  intimate  with  the  literary  men] 
of  the  time,  I  doubt  if  he  took  hlmselfj 
very  seriously  as  a  composer.  He  en- 
joyed society,  was  a  constant  diner-out, 
nn.l  in  demand  for  every  sort  of  social' 
function.  A  frequent  and  most  welcome 
visitor  at  our  home  when  I  was  a  boy, 
I  recall  his  singing  two  songs  in  manu- 
script, the  verses  and  music  being  his 
own;  but  I  especially  remember  his  sing- 
ing 'Robin  Adair,'  then  very  popular. 
jVIy  aunt,  an  intimate  friend  and  con- 
temporary, deplored  his  not  snaking 
more  of  his  talents,  and  declared  that 
his  sole  production  of  four  little  verses 
had  brought  him  some  notoriety,  as  they 
had  appeared  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's 
larnassus.'  A  modest  gentleman,  of 
d.scrlminating  taste,  perhpas  his  self- 
censorship  was  rigid,  like  that  of  the 
sensitive  and  gifted  composer,  tire  late 
Clement  K.  Fay." 

Messlnger's  poem,  "Give  Me  the  Old  " 
was  published  also  In  Charles  A.  Dana's 

YoAU~i™?  ^°°k,  °f  P°etry"  (New 
iorK,  iso8).    Messlnger  used  to  spend 

summers  at  New  London.  N  H  His 
La,SJiwdays  ^'?re  Pa8s<-d  with  his'  older 
brother.     Thomas,    at    Stamford.  Ct 

George  Messlnger.  another  brother,  was 
a  Bostonlan,  a  'city  father.'  He  lived 
at  the  Tremont  House  and  waa  a  good 

mixer'  and  sport." 


"Mc"  and  "Mac." 

[As  the  World  Wags: 

1  dn,!h,»H.enJamI,n  Frank»"  M'Coy  is  un- 
doubtedly    right    in    maintaining  that 
.    Mc    and  -M'  "  all  sland  for  "Mac." 

aUMWTn,  I  tel,',.U!  why  11  13  tha'  '"any 
a  Mcintosh  will  draw  a  gun  on  you  If 
you  write  him  down  Macintosh?  And 

I  "l"hy  18  ?'  tnf 1  the  Macgregor  foams  at 
the  mouth  If  you  spell  his  name  either 
McGregor  or  MacGregor?    The  trouble 

I  '*  not  alone  with  the  prefix,  but  with 

,  the  patronymic  as  well.  Some  Mac- 
far  ands  want  it  thus  spelled  and  others 
will  look  murderously  at  you  if  you  ad- 
dress them  as  MacFarland.  The  only 
safety,   then,   in  listing  the  names  of 

,  these  nery  Gaels  and  Celts  alphabetlcal- 
31y  Is  to  put  the  MacfaKlands  ahead  of 
theMansftelds  and  the  McFarlands  after. 

'    Boston.  w_  e  jr. 


Irritating  Portraits. 

|j  As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  me  why  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  print  the  portaits  of 
German  generals  that  had  the  good) 
fortune,  cither  through  luck  or  because' 
it    was   Impossible  for   the   Italians  tol 

:  obtain  the  needed  ammunition,  to  defeat! 
a  section  of  our  heroic  army?  Do  you  I 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  German,  orl 

'  still  more.  Austrian  journals  would  have, 
permitted  the  publication  of  Cardorns/M 
portrait  when  he  was  beating  Austrlanl 

j  armies  for  two  years  and  a  half? 

I  do  not  think  It  right  that  these  por-l 
traits  of  German  and  Austrian  generate! 
should  be  printed  in  American  news-l 
papers.  We  are  flphting  the  same  Huns.I 
the  same  brutal  force,  for  the  common! 
cause  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Thel 

|  less  attention  Is  paid  to  their  momen-I 

.  tary  victories,  the  better. 

1    Brookllne.        CARLO  BUONAMICI.  I 


Harassing  Domestfcity. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  was  much  Interested  In  the  statis- B 

tics  on  the  infelicities  of  married  Ufel 

which  was  In  your  column  a  few  days  I 
'  ago,  and  the  patient  suffering  of  EUefl 
iBenolt  moved  me  to  compassion.    I  had  I 

 ntly  read  a  short  sketch  of  Count! 

1  Rumford  and  I  could  not  help  compar-H 
.  ing  the  two  men,  he  was  cast  In  al 

sterner  mould  and  undoubtedly  would! 

have   had   very  little   sympathy  with! 

Benolt.  . 

He  married  the  widow  of  the  French! 
; scientist  Lavoisier,  thinking  to  have  &M 
wife  Interested  in  his  work  as  well  as  are 
congenial  companion;  indeed  the  mar-! 


llfj6.'^  mu.ch  cvervtl>lng;  he  was  frugal 

,rl.fLe     rC'm'      H,»   Wlf<>   ™»»   fOIta  Of 

urililiint  company  and  entertained  with 
Snlnf  tHble  He  Pasted  In  vain: 
JlJ  °"  ^  ocrtsion  when  he  thought 
the  entertainment  extravagant  bevond 
hanad;-Ure'  t0°k  'hl"ss  1,1,0  »l»"own 
ft^h^™'*"  «nclose'1  his  sronnds:  he 

■hut  the  Iron  gates  which  gave  entrance 

toched  them,  and  gave  Instructions  no 
wa8ltto  be  admitted,    coun  Rum? 

tord  writes  of  the  Incident:  "Madame 
.came  down   and  when  the  company  ar- 

-m!  m  .ld  wUh  tne»"-she  on  one 

12.11 -  i-  °,"  '  0tiKr  of  ,ho  hl*h  brick 
I.  *'!  .    Unfortunately  what  she  said  to 

cxpiam  circumstances  is  not  recorded— 

hov.„J"i.  "I,81  ,they  deP«fted  without 
having  dined.  His  wife  was  a  woman 
Of  spirit  and  she  retaliated;  going  ?ntS 
[the  house  she  returned  with  palls  of 
boiling  water  which  she  poured  on  some 
of  her  husband  s  choicest  flowers 
The  biographer  says  in  conclusion  that 

tlT  FT'*  01  Such  llfe  wer*  enough 
they ^  parted    and   lived    happily  ever 

G.  S    W  K 

I  Newton ville. 


METROPOLITAN  QUARTET 
GIVES  OPERATIC  RECITAL  ■{ 

Old-Fashioned     Concert  Delights 

Symphony  Hall  Audience. 
JJtabel  Garrison,  soprano:  Sophie  Bras- 
£    contralto;     Giovanni  Martinelll, 

or.  and  Arthur  Middeton.  bass.  a 
rtet  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
ouse,  gave  an  old-fashioned  operaii- 
(boncert  at  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Each  of  the  four  singers  was 
heard  In  turn  In  songs  and  an  aria  from 
a  famous  opera,  while  the  closing  trio 
prom  Gounod's  "Faust"  and  the  quar- 
tet from  Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  were  in 
Muded  In  the  program.  The  accom- 
panists were  George  Siemonn,  Walter  il 
Goldg  and  Emllio  Koxas. 
|l  The  most  distinguished  singing  of  the 
afternoon  was  done  by  Mme.  Garrison 
Her  beautiful  voice,  light,  expressive 
flexible,  excellently  trained,  was  us.-.  I 
With  su.'  aasslng  skill,  she  sang  easil;. , 
With  a  spontaneity  and  freshness  that 
was  not  forced.  Delightful  In  songs  by 
Granados  and  Massenet,  In  the  Swedish 
folk  song,  "When  I  Was  Seventeen,"  and 
In  the  Norwegian  folk  song,  "Kom 
Kjyra."  long  one  of  Mme.  Sembrlch's 
war  horses,  she  sang  brilliant! v  and  with 
authority  the  aria.  "Ah,  .fors'  e  ltii." 
Irom  Verdi's  "La  Travtata." 

Mlsa  Braslau's  voice  »ls  deep,  rich,  j 
sombre,  of  true  contralto  quality.  Snei 
•Joften  seemed  anxious  to  persuade  the 
4audience  of  her  temperament,  as  in  Dl 
|Nogero's  "My  Love  Is  a  Muleteer"  and 
Ha  the  Habanera  from  "Carmen,"  for 
■which  she  played  her  own  accompani- 
ment. Mr.  Martinelll  greatly  pleased 
Ithe  audience  by  his  singing  In  the  hearty 
(Italian  manner.  His  songs  by  Mascagni. 
Koxas,  Tostl  and  Sinlgaglla  were  simple, 
(Unpretentious,  and  when  the  singer  re- 
strained from  forcing  tone  he  was  effec- 
Itlve.  He  was  also  heard  In  the  aria-, 
]"Che  gellda  manlna."  from  Puccini's 
|*'i*a  Boheme."  and  In  the  numbers  from 
"Faust"  and  "Rigoletto." 

Mr.    MIddleton.   who   sang  Gatatea'a 
praises  somewhat  defiantly  Ip  "O  Ruddier 
than  the  Cherry."  from  Handel's  "Ada 
|and  Galatea,"  and  later  gave  an  Indlfi 
Herent   performance,   sadly   lacking  In 
Latin  animation  of  the  "Largo  al  Fae< 
totum,"  from  Rossini's  "Barber  of  Se-«  ' 
Vllle."  surprised  the  audience  by  his  fine  ' 
•phrasing  and  eloquence  In  a  song  that 
ihe  added  to  the  program, 
i  Next   Sunday  afternoon   the  concert 
will  beglven  by  Mischa  Elman,  who  will 
play  pieces   by   Vivaldl-Nachea,  Lalo, 
Handel,  Elman  and  others. 

t       /Vav"  £  ,  /  j  /  2 

I    Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  called  on 
jus.   He  was  in  a  highly  nervous  state, 
I  greatly  depressed.    The  war  has  been 
[brought  home  to  him  ;   for  the  cigars 
(Which  he  formerly  obtained  three  for  a 
1  quarter — they  were  recommended  to  him 
120  years  ago  by  a  millionaire! — now  cost 
jlO  cents  straight-    When  he  came  into 
I  the  room  lie  was  smoking  a  stogy  that 
|  smelt  like  a  burning  rag,  but  he  offered 
I  us  Its  mate  and  murmured  something 
about  a  lot  imported  from  Italy  or  Aus- 
Jtria,  in  1912.  We  thanked  him  heartily, 
told  him  that  we  did  not  smoke  in  busi- 
ness hours,  and  then  opened  a  window, 
although  the  radiator  was  not  wheezing 
and  the  wind  was  knife-edged. 

"Imagine -my  surprise,"  said  Mr.  John- 
son, "when  I  received  In  my  mail  this 
morning  a  stamped  circular,  marked 
personal  and  headed :  'How  much  of  you 
is  dead?'  The  circular  was  indeed  per- 
sonal, grossly  personal,  impudently  per- 
sonal. There  was  no  privacy  in  the  ques- 
tion. And  on  the  page  was  a  shocking 
picture  of  a  man  with  all  muscles,  nerves 
and  innards  bared  to  the  public  view. 
Do  you  think  that  I  look  like  a  dead  'un'.' 
Is  any  part  of  me  dead?  Is  there  no 
remedy  against  such  outrageous  liberties? 

"Then  last  night  I  was  haunted  by  a 
•word.  I  know  that  a  teller  of  his  dreams 

Is  a  bore,  but  .  You  and  others  have 

been  pursued  by  a  foolish  tune.  You 
may  not  have  thought  of  it  for  a  Ion;; 
time— just  as  a  Rabalalslan  limerick  you 
heard  at  Exeter  as  a  schoolboy  sllppe 
nemory  for  forty  years,  but  popped 


Into  . 

tng  a  funeral  and  has  lodged  there  ever 
since.   \ou  say  it  to  yourself,  at  break- 
fast, when  talking  to  a  client,  or  hang- 
ing from  a  trolley  car  strap.    Now  I, 
half-awake,  kept  repeating  to  myseM| 
the  word  'ineluctable'  When  I  awoko  T 
heard  myself  saying  'Ineluctable.'  I 
never  wrote  the  word,  I  did  not  know  Its; 
meaning;  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of: 
Its  appearance  In  one  of  Swinburne' .s 
poems.    I  rushed  to  the  dictionary  even  ! 
before  I  shaved  myself— I  know  now* 
that  the  definition  is  'that  cannot  be  es- 
caped from.'  Do  you  seetheslgnificance? 
I  shall  never  escape  from  this  word!  It 
will  probably  be  inscribed  on  my  heart 
when  I  die,  as  the  word  Calais  was  on 
Queen  Mary's"."  His  voice  trembled.  We 
thought  there  was  a  beery  odor  In  the  j 
room,  not  subdued  even'  by  the  stogy  and 
the  north  wind.    He  shook  our  hand— 
his  was  feverish;  and  saying  that  lie 
would  soon  call  again,  he  went  away. 
His  walk  was  "a  trifle  weavy."  Inelucta- 1 
ble!  "That  cannot  be  escaped  from."  i 
Shall  we  be  obliged  to  apply  the  adjec-  I 
tlvo  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Herkimer  John-  ! 
son.  the  Eminent  Sociologist,  now  of. 
Blossom  Court,  Boston? 


A  Royal  Tart. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  reference  to  the  things  that  were 
named  after  Queen  Victoria,  in  this 
column,  reminds  me  that  some  years 
ago  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  from*Bos- 
ton  were  living  in  lodging  in  London, 
and,  longing  for  something  eatable  that 
would  remind  them  of  home,  they  went 
Into  a  convenient  cook  shop  and  asked 
for  a  Washington  pie.  "I  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing."  said  the  pert  attend- 
ant behind  the  counter.  "Why,  there  It 
Is  right  before  you,"  replied  one  of  the 
would-be  purchaser*.  "That."  answered 
the  pert  saleswoman  scornfully,  "Is  a 
Victoria  tart."  Pies  in  England  are 
usually  filled  with  meat.  "Is  it  a  weal 
and  hammer?''  inquires  one  of  Dickens's 
Immortal  characters.  Of  course  we  have 
tarts  In  New  England,  but  they  are 
usually  diminutive  fruit  pies  without  a 
top  crust,  that  are  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  always  hungry  American  boy. 

Dorchester.  J.  W.  R. 


Confused  Publishers. 

As  the  World  Wags : 

In  further  discussion  as  to  Mc  and 
Mac,  it  may  be  remembered  that  at  the 
hearing  before  the  supreme  court  the 
directory  publishers  testified  that  they 
had  agreed  that  Mc  equals  Mac.  Even 
admitting  that  this  is  so,  these  same 
directory  publishers  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  and  profanity  by  not 
putting  the  combined  Mc's  and  Mac's  in 
a  list  by  themselves,  as  other  cataloguers  I 
do.   But  no;  they  jumble  In  other  names, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Celt.  ' 
No  one  looks  for  these  other  names  In 
the  midst  of  pages  of  Mc's.    Note  this 
sequence:    McArdle,  Macario,  Macarov- 
sky,  McArthur;  MacCarlie,  Maccarone, 
McCarthy;   Macpuff    Macedi.  Macedo, 
McElroy;  McEwen,  Macey,  McFadden; 
McGuire,  Machedo.  McHale;  McHenry, 
Machlner,  McHugh,  Maclata,  Mcllduff, 
and  so  on.   Thus  these  brilliant  publish- 
ers meet  and  vote  to  mix  the  Portuguese  I 
and  Jewish  names  with  the  Celts.    But ' 
lo!  how  consistent  they  are.    When  they  f 
have  a  family  name  that  is  both  Mc  and  I 
Mac  do  they  mix  them?    Oh,  no.  For 
example,  all  the  MacKenzies  are  in  a  I 
list  by  themselves,  then  come  all  the  I 
McKenzies.   Thus  even  they  admit  that 
Mac  precedes  Mc  A,  J.  ABBE. 

Fall  River. 


SHUBERT  THEATRE-Messrs.  Lee 
and  J.  J.  Shubert  present  the  Winter 


Garden  Spectacle,  "The  „ 

"  In  two  acts  and  15  scenes.  Staged 


Show  of  Won 

ders. 

by  J.  C.  Huffman;  dialogue  and  lyrics 
by  Harold  Atteridge;  music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Otto  Motzan  and  Herman 
Timberg;  musical  numbers  arranged  by 
Allen  K.  Foster.  First  performance  in 
Boston. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  print  the  casts  of 
the  different  scenes,  for  the  chief  per- 
formers were  seen,  now  here,  now  there, 
throughout  the  entire  show.  The  prin- 
cipals were:  George  W.  Monroe,  Eugene 
and  Willie  Hpward,  Ernest  Hare,  Jack 
Coogan,  Dan  Qulnlan,  Eugene  O'Rourke, 
Tom  Lewis.  Sidney  Phillips,  Edmund 
Mulcahy,  White  and  Clayton,  Marilynn 
Miller  and  Adele  Ardsley. 

Like  many  of  Its  predecessors  this 
show  is  episodic.  The  piece  Is  chiefly  in- 
teresting from  the  spectacular  viewpoint 
and  in  this  particular  it  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  predecessors.  There 
vlis  the  high  spirited  and  exuberant  en- 
M  sembles  of  other  years,  the  same  bewil- 
dering and  colorful  galaxy  of  girls,  now 
,  conspicuous  for  their  daring  and  scanty 
IS  attire,  now  peeping  from  cumbersome 
attire  of  extravagant  scheme  and  alarm- 
ing overdress,  and  yet  the  show  is  by 
far  less  "girlie""  than  others  that  have 
charmed    with    evident    and  rampant 
youth. 

The  music  Is  of  the  kind  to  provide 
a  setting  for  a  riotous  show,  now  and 
then  rising  above  the  commonplace. 

Adele  Ardsley.  with  her  pretty  asso- 
ciates, encircled  the  orchestra,  pelting 
the  eager  youth  of  the  stalls  with  rub- 
ber balls,  and  sending  balloons  merrily 
upward  through  the  auditorium.  Sel- 
dom has  there  been  such  unbridled  en- 

i  thusiasm  in  a  local  theatre  as  when  the 
eager  audience,  now  amaflt  supplied 
with  rubber  balls,  let  them  ■ve  at  the 

j  pretty   heads   peeping   fromTthe  huge 

:  drop,  after  the  manner  of  ' 

I  dodger. 


! 


African 


In  the  Adirondack*.  The  Deer  Trail, 
The  Oriental  Bazaar,  At  the  Railroad 
Station,  In  a  Pullman  Car,  The  Garden 
of  Peaches,  A  Burmese  Temple,  A  Bit 
of  Opera.  Submarine  F-7.  The  Bubble  I 
Girls.  The  Squares.  New  York  City, 
On  the  Beach.  The  Lobby  of  the  Gilt- 
more  Hotel,  and  the  Masked  Ball. 

Marilynn  Miller  as  Eve  was  the  chief 
feature  of  the  evening.    Many  in  the 
audience  were  po  doubt  amazed  with 
her  turn  at  the  dance.    In  a  program 
that  would  tax  the  physical  resources 
|  of  one  of  greater  stature,  Miss  Miller, 
i  after  enchanting  her  audience  with  the 
]  fleetness,   the   charm   of   rhythm,  the 
seemingly  endless  pirouetting,  emerged 
as  if  eager  for  the  task  all  over  again. 

Willie  Howard  entertained  in  Al  Joi- 
son's  style,  with  a  fine  regard  for  the 
manner  affected  by  that  comedian. 
Eugene  Howard,  as  Willie's  partner, 
"fed"  the  latter  effectively. 

Tom  Lewis  was  funny  with  his  droll 
speech  and  George  W.  Monroe,  much 
slighter  than  on  previous  visits,  made 
all  he  could  of  Insufficient  material. 

A  word  should  be  said  for  the  sub- 
marine scene.  Coming  as  It  did  after 
much  comedy  and  diversion,  this  melo- 
dramatic bit  balanced  the  whole  per- 
formance. The  scene  is  staged  with 
fine  mechanical  taste  and  the  illusion 
of  the  undersea  craft  Is  well  worked 
out.  To  make  public  the  conclusion  of 
this  scene  would  be  spoiling  a  pleasure 
for  future  audiences. 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Gluseppe 
Creatore's  grand  opera  company  In 
Verdi's  "Rigoletto."  Mr.  Crcatore  con- 
ducted. 

Gilda  Rezlna  Vicnrino 

Maddalena  Hilda  DelcMon 

Giovnnua  ...Maria  Marina 

Cootcssa   Ceprano  Laura  Iiarblna 

Duke  of  Mautova  Ralph  KrrolJo  .1 

Rigoletto  Silvio  Garavellll 

Sparafucile  .\  Alfredo  Kaufman 

Monteroue  Giuseppe  Interranto 

Bona   Louis  Derman 

MamlJo!"   Foust  Bozsa 

Corate  Ceprano  L"igi  Biancltl 

Page  Nora  Damiani 

However  inferior  the  performance,  the 
music  of  Verdi's  opera  invariably  gives 
pleasure  to  the  audience,  and  last  even- 
ing was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Creatore  has  made  certain  cuts.  The 
orchestration  is  his  own.  He  directed  in 
a  muslcianly  fashion  and  with  native 
fervor. 

The  singers  who  took  the  leading  parts 
were  conspicuous  for  their  knowledge 
of  .routine  rather  than  for  their  mu- 
sical or  dramatic  excellence.  Mr.  Gara- 
velll's  Rigoletto  was  perhaps  the  best 
■j  sustained  impersonation. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  "Car- 
men," With  Edith  Alvord  in  the  title 
role. 


HEAD  KEITH  BILL! 


The  World  Dancers,  with  Lester  shee- 
han  and  Pearl  Regay  in  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Dance,"  is  the  keystone  number 
of  a  well  constructed  bill  of  all-star  acts 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week.  May 
Tully  conceived  the  idea  of  the  World 
Dancers. 

A  large  audience  last  night  was  de- 
lighted with  the  faithfulness  with  which 
the  eight  periods  of  dancing  were  inter- 
preted and  the  exceptional  ability  of  the 
artists.  James  Templeton,  depicting  the 
prehistoric    barbarian,    wears  modern 
dancing  shoes,  but  they  are  forgotten 
(when  he  roars  as  loudly  as  the  "Cali- 
jban."    Miss  Glenna  Fel  Gado  takes  the 
audience  back  to  the  days  of  Egypt, 
and  Stafford  Pemberton,  Kathleen  Mc- 
Hugh  and   Dorothy   Scott  dance  the 
jclassical  Grecion.   Charles  Adler  whirls 
jthrough  the  Cossaque.  Alice  Cavanaugh 
and  Weldon  Ross  minuet  through  the 
Ilenaissance,  and  Julius  Lorraine,  the 
j"Ethlope   Hope,"   recalled  Eddie  Len- 
Inord's  plantation  day  soft  shoe  steps, 
j   Then  comes  the  age  of  syncopation 
jv/ith   Miss   Regay   and   Mr.  Sheehan. 
One-steps,  fox  trots  and  Hawaiian  num- 
bers  faded   before   the  Shim-me-sha- 
wabble,  conceived  (probably  in  a  night- 
mare) by  May  Tully.  It  seems  as  though 
Miss  Regay's  back  Is  due  for  a  fracture 
before  she  finishes  some  of  the  steps. 
The  syncopated  numbers,  danced  to  spe- 
cial music  by  Daniel  Dore,  a  compara- 
tively new  composer,  not  only  set  the 
house  swaying,  but  also  get  into  the 
hide  of  the  cave  man  who  gradually 
responds  and  Is  followed  by  the  dancers 
of  the  other  periods.    The  whole  act 
is  beautifully  staged.    Each  period  Is 
announced  by  "Terpsichore"  in  the  per- 
sonal of  Phoebe  Whiteside,  a  nimble 
toe  dancer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry  are  back 
again.  Mrs.  Barry  has  her  same  old 
hearty  laugh;  Jimmy  his  characteristic 
rube  ways.  Their  offering,  "The  Burg- 
lar," is  new,  and  an  amusing  vehicle. 

Leon  &  Co..  Including  Edith  Packard, 
offers  original  magic  without  the  tire- 
some chatter  of  the  old  school  sleight- 
of-hand  performer.  The  closing  illusion, 
"Fire  and  Water,"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
spectacular  and  finds  Miss  Packard 
bound  in  a  crystal  water  cask. 

Robert,  comedy  juggler,  opens  the  bill 
and  Is  followed  by  Al  Rover  and  sister 
in  an  eccentric  musical  and  dancing 
novelty.  Wilfred  Clarke,  assisted  by 
Grace  Melnken  and  company,  has  a 
m^le-a-minute  sketch,  "His  Reel  Trou- 


Balley  and  Cowan  and  Bailey's  banjo  I 

please  lovers  of  syncopation  and  the  | 
jazz    stuff;    Sylvia    Clark,    a    dainty  | 
comedienne,  delights.   Will  J.  Ward  and 
his  Five  Symphony  Girls  have  a  piano 
band,  four  uprights  and  a  baby  grand. 
The  act  is  a  whole  show  In  one. 

GLOBE  THEATRE 

"The  Argylo  Case"  was  presented  by 
the  stock  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
last  evening.  It  was'  originally  present- 
ed by  Robert  Hllliard.  Detective  Will- 
iam J.  '  Burns  co-author  with  Harriet 
Ford  and  Harvey  J.  OHigglns.  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  its  employing  n 
its  development  such  comparatively 
modern  utilities  as  the  dictograph  and 
rodoogiaph.  The  case  that  presents  It- 
self is  the  murder  of  John  Argyle,  whose 
bodv  is  discovered  in  his  library.  Police 
investigation  and  the  sensational  stories 
of  the  newspapers  only  serve  to  tangle 
up  the  case  and  make  it  more  of  a  mys- 
tery. Into  this  tangle  comes  Asche  Kay- 
ton,  detective  extraordinary.  He  hap- 
pens upon  cities,  one  of  which  Is  a  coun- 
terfeit bill,  which  uncovers  a  new  lead 
and  links  it  with  the  murder.  There  is 
a  charming  love  story  between  the  de- 
tective and  a  young  girl  whose  parent- 
age proves  one  of  the  big  surprises,  and 
there  is  a  thrilling  scene  in  the  coun- 
terfeiter's den,  but  the  grand  mystery 
is  that  of  the  murder.  The  role  of  Kay- 
ton  was  played  effectively  and  with  easy 
assurance  by  Robert  I^e  Sueur,  and  Mary 
Frey  was  winning  as  the  girl  of  the 
mystery. 


'GRASS  WIDOW 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PARK  SQUARE  THEATRE:  First 
performance  In'  Boston  of  "The  Grass 
Widow,"   a  musical  comejdy  In  three 
acts,  adapted  by  Channing  Pollock  and  ! 
Rennold  Wolf  from  a  French  comedy; 1 
music  by  Louie  A.  Hlrsch.    Produced  I 
at  Atlantic  City  by  Madison  Corey,  Oct. 
S,  1917.    Gua  Salzer,  musical  director. 

Vincent  -.  Tom  n'Hare 

Annette  Emma  Janvier 

Anatol  Pircrt  ,  George  Marlon 

Larry  Doyle  Robert  Emmet  Kcane 

Dorothy,  a  Delaware  Peach  Betty  (lark 

Florence,  a  Delaware  Peach  Edna  Waddcll 

Betty,  a  Delaware  Peach  Marlon  Kord 

Angle,  a  Delaware  Peach  May  Hopkins 

Denlsc  .-Natalie  Alt 

Colette  Grctchcn  Eastman 

Fernand  Dore  Victor  Morley 

Jacques,  the  Count  de  Cluny  Howard  Marsb 

Lucille  Marguerite  L  Krltts 

Monaieur  Faverau  Leon  E.  Brown 

The  play  bill  stated  that  "The  Grass 
Widow"  has  a  real  plot,  and  it  praised 
Messrs.  Pollock  and  Wolf  as  the  authors 
of  this  comedy  and  other  playa 

Now  "The  Grass  Widow"  is  an  adap- 
tation of  "Le  Peril  Jaune,"  a  comedy  1 
in  three  acts  by  Alexander  Bisson  and  j 
Albert  de  Saint  Albln,  which  was  pro-' 
duced  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,' 
Paris,  on  Feb.  1,  1916.  The  part  of 
Pivert  was  then  played  ,by  Max  Dearly, 
that  of  the  Count  by  Gaston  Dubosc. 
Mme.  Martha  Regnier  took  the  part 
of  Denlse;  Mile.  Yvonne  de  Bray  that 
of  Annette.  The  piece  was  played  21 
times  that  year. 

j  The  plot  of  the  Frenchmen  haa  been 
(preserved  in  its  essentials.  Denlse,  who 
lloves  the  Count— he  is  Jacques  de  Cas- 
|teI-Guyon  In  the  original— but  thinks  she 
;is  forsaken,  marries  Pivert  from  pique, 
hut  runs  away  with  the  Count  after  the 
clwil  wedding,  and  before  the  church  has 
blessed  the  union.    Pivert  swears  re- 
venge.   In  the  second  act  there  Is  a 
isllght  concession  to  American  taste— or 
Iprudlshness.     In   tho   original,  Denlse' 
passes  as  tho  Count's  wife,  and  not  until 
ithe  French  government  declares  that  he 
must  marry  her  If  he  wishes  to  be  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Portugal  does  he 
plan  to  obtain  Plverfs  consent  to  a 
.divorce.    In  the  adaptation  the  exact 
[position  of  Denlse  Is  not  defined,  al- 
though there  Is  talk  of  a  divorce  granted 
I  her    In    Belgium.     There    are  other 
i  changes,  not  very  Important.   The  con- 
(dltion  of  Pivert  that  she  should  spend  24 
(hours  with  him  at  his  Inn  at  Fontalne- 
(bleau  before  he  will  consent  tote,  divorce 
I  remains  the  same,  although  the  time  Is  i 
cut  down  to  12  hours.  As  In  the  original,  , 
'Denlse,  with  the  help  of  Annette,  out- 
wits Pivert,  preserves  her  honor,  and 
there  is  a  happy  ending, 
i   There  surely  should  be  some  acknowl-  I 
jedgment  of  the  Americans'  Indebtedness 
I  to  the  French  authors  on  the  playbill. 
Bisson  died  five  years  ago,  ao  he.  In  all 
probability    Is  not  interested  in  this 
adaptation.'  We  do  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  M.  Saint  Albln. 

But  wo  all  are  Indebted  to  Messrs. 
Pollock  and  Wolf  for  a  most  interest- 
i  ing  piece.  They  have  made  a  reasonable 
adaptation  one  In  which  the  Interest  of 
the  spectator  Is  steadily  maintained, 
I  while  the  dialogue  Is  entertaining  and 
I  the  introduction  of  vaudeville  acts  Is 
|  not  too  Incongruous.  How  much  of  the 
(dialogue  Is  theirs,  how  much  is  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  there  are  lines 
j  that  have  unmistakably  an  American 
I  origin  and  they  are  among  the  best. 
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Here,  too  cornea  up  the  question  con- 
cerning the  share  of  the  comedians  In 
flvlnir  liveliness  to  the  dialogue. 

The  original  piece  was  without  music. 
The  lyrics  in  this  adaptation  are  better 
than  those  usually  heard  in  pieces  of 
this  kind;  they  have  more  point,  and 
they  are  often  ingenious  in  he  matter 
of  rhyme.  Mr.  Hirsch's  music  is  tune- 
fuli  it  has  the  requisite  go;  the  senti- 
mental songs  aro  not  too  sugary,  though 
to  gay  pages  are  more  conspicuous 
than  the  serious  ones.  The  •'convention- 
al" muslo  Is  light  and  pleas- 
mg  the  music  of  "The  Whllrwlnd 
Whirl"  and  "When  the  Saxophone  is 
Plavine*  'has  irresistible  dash. 

When  "The  Grass  Widow"  was  pro- 
duced at  Atlantic  ^Clty,  the  chief  come- 
dians were  Otis  Harlan.  Jess  Dandy  and 
Victor  Morley.  It  was  expected  that  W 
JT    Ferguson  would  take   the  part  or 
Plvert  in  Boston.    For  some  reason  or 
other  the  part  was  played  by  George 
Marion,  who  gave  a  carefully  conceded 
land  strongly  marked  performance,  in 
■which  he  passed  easily  Iron  Juw  to 
comedy,  from  comedy  to  male-  drama.  In, 
many  ways  his  Impersonation  of  the[ 
amorous,  bitterly  disappointed  restaur- 1 
ant  keeper  whose  melo  drama  made  him 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  village  and  the 
suWect  of  songs  about  "The  Husband 
of  Tours."  was  a  striking  one.  Such 
force    and    true    characterization  are 
I  seldom  seen  in  musical  comedy. 

Miss  Alt  was  a  fair  bride  with  songs. 
Miss  Eastman  was  fascinatingly  vlva.- 
I  oious;  Miss  Janvier  was  agaih  funny  in 
I  an  eccentric  part-we  wonder  how  It  was 
■played  in  Paris;  Messrs.  Morley  and 
Keane  wero  very  amusing  in  comedy 
land  In  vaudeville,  while  the  resonant 
voice  of  Mr.  Marsh  was  effective  in  en- 

**Theeptece  is  beautifully  mounted.  The 
costumes  are  conspicuous  for  tasjte  ln( 
design  and  color.  Those  worn  In  the 
'third  act  are  daringly  gorgeous.  „  The 
I  young  women  are  uncommonly  attrac-; 
I  tlve.  The  dance  of  Mabel  Leyman  and 
I  Sylvia  Chaulsea  was  an  agreeable  feat- 

UI"The  Grass  Widow"  Is  well  worth 
seeing.  It  should  have  a  long  and  pros- 
perous run.    Unlike  many  pieces  of  its 
kind,  it  does  not  flatten  when  It  is  half 
:  over.  . 
'    Miss  Alt  threw  a  huge  bouquet  to 
"    Gov.  McCall.  who  was  In  a  box  and 
addressed    him    as    "Mayor  McCall. 
'which  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  oc-| 
Icaslon.  but  did  not  persuade  him  to 
i  make  a  speech. 


understand  that  large  packs  sun  wanut 
'.hrough  the  plains  and  forests  of  tv 
West.    Has  anybody  suggested  to  M 
Hoover  that  the  American  people  should 
bo  asked  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  wolf- 
meat?    The  wolves  of  the  sea,  hereto- 
fore known  as  dogfish  and  utterly  de- 
spised as  an  article  of  diet,  are  now  in 
high  favor  as  "grayflsh."   And  we  may 
yet  come  to  enjoy  the  humble  aculpln: 
One  gets  used  to  some  strange  dishes  in 
these  days  of  food  conservation. 

I  find  the  following  in  a  magazine  pub- 
lished in  1853: 

"We  eat  down  and  cooked  our  wolf, 
the  Indian  assuring  us  all  the  while  that 
it  was  a  great  deal  nicer  than  lean  deer 
meat.    Hungry,  however,  as  a  whole 
daV's  unsuccessful   hunting  had  made 
rac-.  I  waa  Btifl  very  un.villlng.  in  spite 
of  his  assurances,  to  try  it;  but  the  evi- 
dent relish  with  which  I  saw  him  eating 
it  disarmed  :n«  of  my  prejudices  against 
wolf-meat.  and.  in  fine,  I  feasted  on  the 
fat  ribs.  Which  proved  most  palatable, 
land  certainly  .superior  to  lean  venison. 
My  companion  laughed  at  observing  me 
!  completely  couttuer  my  scruples,  and  de- 
,'  tacli  a  couple  more  ribs  off  the  savorj 
:  fore-quarter  then  hissing  at  the  file  V,  e 
•  ceitainly  enjoyed  our  supper  that  night,  | 
nor  was  my  stomach  a  whit  the  worse  | 
for  the  strange  food  with  which  it  had 
been  astonlshed."-Palllser's  Kamtes. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  "PalUser  s 
Rambles."  Wasn't  the  author  Admiral 
sir  Hugh  PalUser  (1723-96)? 

MICHAEL  FITZGERALD. 
East  Brewster. 


Gaetano  Merola  conducted 


Tut 


We  have  already  thanked  Mr.  Arthur 
Train  for  letting  us  know  by  writing 
The  World  and  Thomas  Kelly'  ho* 
the   swells   at  Newport,   R.  U  enter- 
tain their  guests:  what  sort  of  bed  cham- 
ber with  sitting  room  and  bath  room 
they  provide;  what  sort  of  breakfast  1» 
served  to  the  guests  In  undreBS.    '  T.  W. 
C  ."inaletter,  commenting  on  Mr.  Train 
story,  writes:    "Speaking  of  the  lllus- 
trator,  had  you  noted  the  amazing  fam- 
ily likeness  of  Evelyn.  Lutie  and  Paul- 
ine?  The  artist  chap  evidently  worked 
I  the  same  luscious,  plastic,  blonde  model 
for  all  three,  some  girl  of  the  type  of 
Ray  Gitmore.    Queer  tricks  they  have. 
For  example,  May  Wilson  Preston's  way 
of  finishing  a  figure,  then  drawing  a 
brushful  of  Chinese  white  across  the 
mouth,  making  at  one  stroke  a  full  set  of 
very  white  front  teeth." 

"J.  W."  also  writes  about  the.  novel: 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  character 
most  worth  whUe  was  Parradym,  Kelly's 
mentor,  an  all-round  man  of  the  world 
with  a  philosophy  of  life  developed  in  I 
the  school  of  bitter  experience,  mellowed  | 
by  a  kindly  and  lovable  disposition.    I " 
could  not  help  wishing  that  the  author 
of  the  tale  had  kept  "Parry'  more  In  the 
limelight  and  had  brought  the  story  less 
ibruptly  to  a  finish.    The  description  of 
!  the    Boston   home    and   Kelly's  early 
training  and  environment  made  interesl- 
]  ing  reading  to  at  least  one  old  West  End 
boy."  • 

We  are  still  faithful  to  Pauline,  and 
not  merely  because  she  had  a  million  of 
money.    She  was  a  fine  girl  and  knew 
what   she   wanted.     Tom   treated  her 
badly  and  deserved  his  fate,  marrying 
the  Harvard  professor's  daughter.    As  j 
for  "Parry,"  he  Is  left  by  the  author  so- 
journing In  Boston,  probably  seeing  the 
Boston  public  library,  the  Museum  of 
i  Fine  Arts,  the  Old  South,  with  excur- 
sions to  Cambridge.  Concord  and  the 
[Arboretum.    If  we  knew  his  address  we 
F  would  send  him  a  card  to  the  Porphyry. 
I  Why  doesn't  he  go  back  to  New  York 
:  and  woo  Pauline?  He  Is  ten  times  more 
1  of  a  man  than  Kelly,  and  his  age  should 
I  not/  stand  in  the  way. 

1  "Wolf!  Wolf!" 

IAs  the  World  Wags: 
1   Wolves  no  longer  roam  the  wilds  of 
yCape  Cod,  where  formerly  they  were 
1  numerous  and  audacious,  causing  much 


Lehnr 
cast: 

Peter  Blunt,  E»Q  

S"!3!'  ™ '.  John  Hnnvn..d 

K?teM.::.v.. . .  .Jen  c^fe™ 

Sir  Joshua  Puddlfant  ■ <•  » e«T?'.'? 

Mr.  Percy  Ebblewbitt   '  IrJln; 

'  This  play  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage  at  New  London  last 
Monday  night.  The  first  scene  of  this 
play  was  full  of  promise  and  this  prom 
Tse  was  justified  throughout  he  enure 
performance.  And  beyond  all  this  the 
play  has  a  good  ending,  and  this  Is  in- 
deed, saying  much,  as  one  looks  back 
over  the  surfeit  of  inconsequential  musi- 
cal comedies.  .  ... 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  provided  a  solid 
book.    To  be  true,  the  story  is  light, 
but  this  is  as  It  should  be  after the. man- 
ner  of  musical  comedy.     And  irP  this 
light  touch  there  Is  a  certain  elegance, 
both  In  the  speech  of  his  characters  and 
his  manner  of  presenting  them  And 
over  and  above  all  this  is  the  music  of 
Fran*  Lehar.  who.  in  this  score,  has 
carried  himself  well  above  his  present 
enviable  stratum.    First  of  all,  there  is 
an  obvious  pertinency;  nor  has  he  felt 
obliged  to  return  to  other  children  of 
his  music  brain.     The  orchestration  is 
admirable,  and  there  is  skilful  employ- 
ment of  the  various  sections.   ■  HiBliU 
Imaginative,  he  has  followed  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's hand  with  fine  musical  taste. 

Peter  Blunt  is  best  described  as  a 
"nut,'  to  descend  to  the  vernacular  of 
the  day.  Continually  apostrophizing, 
with  him  astronomy  is  an  obsession. 
His  entrance  to  the  lecture  room  of 
Miss  Tltterton's  seminary  »s  welcomed 
by  Kitty.  Anne,  Rebecca  and  Maltha, 
and  each  In  turn  seeks  to  lure  the 
dreamy  Peter.  But  Peter,  for  all  his 
dreams,  is  considerate;  he  acquiesces 
?o  an  their  advances,  while  he  ream 
on  and  there  are  tokens  for  this  and 

lhThe°  girls  continue  their  chase,  each 
in  her  own  way.   and  there    s  both 
surprise  and  chagrin  the  folding  day 
when  all  meet  at  Peter's  house  sup- 
ply to  call  on  Kitty.  Peter « .sister. 
Peckham,   Peter's  man.   is  distracted, 
between    tho    girls    and   Peter's  ethe- 
real digressions,  and  invents  a  scheme 
to  rid  the  house  of  them  all.    He  sue 
ceeds  wWi  all  but  Anne  ™ 
in  believe  Peter  has  had  an  "affaii. 
ThereTa  bethrothal.  a  wedding;  but 
PAt»r  is  an  icy  lover.     Kitty,  seeing 
Mme's  plight,  arouses  Peter  by  a  taunt 
of  "ealousy  and  Peter  comes  down  to 

r^^rrpV  «-*ssb 

lone   for  the  Part  requires  an  aesthetic 
t?uV  nor  would  it  be  improper  to  liken 
Wm  to  a  latter-day  Malvolio.    Mr.  Mur- 
ray in  the  role  met  the  requirements 
conimendably,  with  never  a  tendency  to 
o^ract    Nor  was  he  the  less  Interesting 
weight 'of  "their  bodies  increased."  Even   in  mu8|Cal  speech,  a  happy  c0™bin**i0": 
U  wolf  e  meat  Is  not  eaten  in  distress-  I  £0  often  found  wanting  in  the  run  of 
ful  times  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man   comedlans.  „i«„.„w» 
to  carrv  the  right  eVe  of  a  wolf,  but      Beth  Lydy,  as  Kitty,  was  a  Pleasure 


We  find  nothing  about  wolf  as  a  table 
dish  in  the  old  standard  natural  his- 
tories or  cook  books.  Mizaldus,  that  is, 
Antoine  Mizauld,  tells  us  that  if  a  man 
anoints  his  feet  and  hands  with  the 
grease  of  a  wolf  they  will  not  suffer 
■'  from  cold,  which  is  a  good  thing  to 
\  know.   There  is  a  wealth  of  invaluable 
1  information  about  the  wolf  in  Edward 
I  Topsell's  "History  of  Four-footed  Beasts 
'.and  Serpents"  (London,  1607.  160S.  1658), 
WTiich  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  au- 
thoritative work -on  the  subject.  Twelve 
'  folio  pages  with  a  startling  picture  of 
1  the  beast  arc  devoted  to  the  wolf.  Top- 


sell  informs  us 


that  wolves  have  no 


I friends  but  the  parrots.   The  brains  of 
wolves  decrease  and  Increase  with  the 
moon.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  wolves  "eat  a  kind  of  earth  called 
I  Argilla,  which  they  do  not  for  hunger, 
I  but  to  make  their  bellies  weigh  heavy, 
to  the  intent  that  when  they  set  upon 
!an  Horse,  an  Ox.  a  Hart,  or  Elk.  or 
'  some  such    strong    beast,    they  may 
weigh  the  heavier,   and  hang  fast  at 
their  throats  till  they  have  pulled  them 
down,  for  by  virtue  of  that  tenacious 
earth  their  teeth  are  sharpened  and  the 


to  carrv  the  right  eye  of  a  wolf,  but 
privately,  for  all  four-footed  creatures 
will  avoid  him;  he  will  pass  through 
the  midst  of  enemies  and  no  one  will 
touch  him;  It  puts  away  all  phantoms 
and  It  expels  fits  of  ague.  "Also  the 
eye  of  a  wolf  and  the  first  joint  of  his 
tail  carried  In  a  golden  vessel,  will  make 
the  bearer  powerful  and  glorious,  'and 
honorable,  and  rich,  and  acceptable." 
|We  quote  from  "The  Magick  of  Klranl, 
;King  of  Persia,  and  of  Harpocration" 
I  (l«S5.)-[Ed.  

•     The  Dream  Books. 

As  the  World' Wags: 

An  old  aunt  of  mine  at  Steep  Brook, 
near  Fall  River,  has  a  dream  book, 
bought  In  Boston  In  1S63.  Its  title  (In 
part)  Is  "The  Golden  Wheel  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  automobile)  Dream  Book  and 
Fortune  Teller."  by  Felix  Fontaine 
(which  sounds  apocryphal),  professor  ^f 
astrology  and  lecturer  on  astronomy  and 
spiritual  philosophy:  It  is  a  quaint  vol- 
ume. I  wonder  whether  the  cooks  and 
housemaids  are  still  given  to  signs  and 
omens  and  telling  fortunes  and  making 
forecasts  of  one's  fate  from  reading  tea- 
leaf  deposits  in  breakfast  cups?  This 
ihappv  Fontaine  doesn't  say  In  what  col- 
lect- he  is  professor  and  lecturer,  thus 
leaving  much  to  the  Imagination.  Thus 
again  Ignorance  is  bliss  and  it  is  folly  to 
'  be  too  wise.  This  dream  book  was  Issued 
'  bv  Dick  &  Fitzgerald-peaco  to  their 
hashes'- of  Ann  street,  New  York,  and 
1  multitudes  of  maids  of  curious  minds 
marl-  their  vade  meoum.  Does  any 
on*  mt  a  gypsy  or  a  Voodolst  now 
ton  fortunes  I  wonder?  I  know  several 
confiding  Boston  women  who  patronize 

th^ook7lneeerwlLLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 


tote  vocally  and  dramatically.  A  fluent 
sfrger  she  was  often  brilliant  in  sus- 
tained•  song ;  there  was  always  tonal 
nvallty  and  ease.  What  a  picture,  in  her 
piping  pantalettes  and  flaring  hoop- 
skirts  she  made  with  her  comrades  of 

^On^nfchief  features  of  the  per- 
formance TO  the  Arthur  of  John  Charles 
Thomas.  A  full-throated  baritone,  hej 
™d  always  the  suggestion  of  reserve 
Sower  Nor  was  his  singing  the  less  in- 
teresting in  Its  coloring  and  fine  dra- 
maUo  accompaniment.  Others  achieved 
success,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  recall  the  Anne  of  JeannJ 
Methven,  both  as  a  vocal  and  dramattoj 
performance.  B 

— -  -T?r  ■.  1?  . 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Creatore's 
Opera  Company  In  Bizet's  "Carmen. 
Mr.  Creatoro  conducted 


Sneak  not  lightly  of  the  stars  and  their 
influence  on  poor  mortals.  There  are^ 
stern  business  men  in  Boston  that  con- 
sult the  astrologers.  As  for  the  book 
mentioned  by  Mr.  ^rlght-wo  prefer 
"Napoleon/*  P»eam  Book.  -ISO-  ' 
MAJESTIC  THEATRE -  Pirst  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Star 
Gazer,"  a  comedy,  with  music,  in  three 
acts.    Book  by  Cosmo  Hamilton;  lyrics 


Carmen  /.  .-Edith  Ai™rd  1 

Micaela  .....Pina  Garavcl  1  I 

rr-ismiita   Iiaura  Terrell  i 

M.'-rcertes  V.-  "  "Hilda  Delghtoa 

Don  Jose'.  Salratore  ScUrettl 

Kscamillo  FWuwesca  Marina 

Morales  >  Giuseppe  Interrmte  ! 

Zunlga  Alfredo  Kiufman 

II  Reiuendade  R  Darroao 

II  Dancai.re  Emiho  fcurega  : 

Mr.  Creatore  and  his  company  gave  , 
a  primitive  performance  of  Bizel's  opera  | 
last  evening.     He  himself  resorted  to 
familiar  mannerisms  in  conducting  the 
score.    Miss  Alvord's  performance  In 
She  tltle'rolo  was  vocally  crude.  .Yiatl- 
cally  boisterous.    Mr.   Sclarettl'a  Don 
Jose,    Mr.    Marina's    Escamillo,  Mise 
i  Qaravelli's     Micaela     do     not  invite 
,  analytical    discussion.     On    the  other 
hand  certain  details  of  stage  manage- 
ment clamored  for  redress.   Certain  ex- 
cellent citizens  wandered  too  aimlessly 
In  the  public  square.    The  somewhat 
middle-aged  chorus  of  youths  in  the 
first    act    were    uncertain    of  their 
entrance,  still  more  Insecure  In  their 
singing.    One  of  these  ladles,  none  of 
whom  seemed  to  share  the  same  ideas 
as  to  makeup,  temporarily  masquerad- 
ing in  boys  attire  but  soon  appearing 
as  a  siren  of    the    cigarette  factory, 
made  the  mistake  of  wearing  stockings 
with  clocks  so  blatantly  feminine  In  de- 


wlthout  a  severe  struggle. 

The  opera  this  evening  will  be  \  erai  ■ 
"II  Trovatore."  "Rlgoletto"  will  be  per- 
formed this  afternoon.  « 


To  see  the  year  dying; 
/  When  autumn's  last  wind 

Sets  the  yellow  woed  sighing. 
Sighing,  oh,  sighing. 

When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I  do  retire 
Into  an  old  room. 

Beside  a  bright  Are; 

Oh!  pile  a  bright  lira! 

And  th«r«  I  sit 

Heading  old  things 
Of  knights  and  ladles, 

While  the  wind  sings: 

Oh!  drearily  sings! 

Tlien,  with  an  old  friend. 

1  talk  of  our  youth; 
How  'twas  gladsome,  but  oftes 

Foolish,  forsooth 

But  gladsome,  gladsome! 

Then  take  we  to  smoking, 

Silent  and  snug: 
Nought  passes  between  es 

Bare  a  brown  jng; 

Sometimes!  Sometimes! 

Pages  for  Women! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

First,  a  woman  said  she  and  a  hun- 
dred others  wouldnt  read  the  "Woman's 
page."  Then  a  man,  he  rlz  up  and  salfl 
lie  did  read  It,  and  It  was  good  stuff.  A 
scrap  Is  always  Interesting,  so  I  saun- 
tered over  to  see  about  It.  I  read  a  few; 
and  they  are  a  vein  of  richest  amygda- 
loid ore.  Take  an  almond  of  pure  metal 
like  this  for  Instance;   "There   Is  no 
doubt  that  the  bustle  Is  the  signlfican 
contribution  which  America  gave  to  the 
season's  silhouette.   After  all,  this  far- 
famed  bustle  Is  merely  a  bit  of  clever 
drapery  to  break  the  ellhouette.  Last 
year  It  appeared  on  the  hips.   This  year 
It  Is  over  the  spine.   That  is  all.  There 
is  not  the  least  use  In  a  continent  of 
women  getting  excited  over  It."  Sure 
enough!  Why  should  they?  What  could 
be  more  reasonable,  more  important, 
than  this  clear  and  calm  topography  of 
the  bustle  where  It  busteth?  The  Im- 
pending revolution  simmered  right  down,  I 
thus   rebuked.    A-louet-te,    genttl  sil- 
houette! Here's  another; 

"Callot  throws  all  restriction  to  the 
wind,  and  makes  frocks  that  could  hav 
been  worn  in  the  early  dawn  of  civiliz 
tion.    (September?)    This  house  tur 
out  one  of  the  deepest  green  satin,  the 
slips  over  the  head.    The  lines  are 
spreading;   they  give  trlgness  to 
figure   because  they  are  cut  so  sll 
that  they  allow  the  movement  of 
muscles  of  the  figure  to  play  throv 
the  surface  of  the  fabric." 

Watch  the  green  and  Callot  chicker 
as  she  takes  her  dally  swing,  for  t» 
hoochee-kooehee  ripple  ■will  be  with  us 
ere  the  spring!    There's  prophecy 
high  import.    And  there  are  doings  de 
tailed  of  the  women  folk  in  cconoml: 
ing.    That  reminds  me  of  a  real  Inc 
dent;  she  had  bought  a*  $18  silk  coat;| 
"I  told  them  not  to  wrap  up  the  boj 
just  send  it  as  it  was;  that  would  sa\ 
the  paper,"  she  said.    I  learned  lat' 
that  the  required  paper  would  cost  abo 
one-sixth  of  a  cent;  so  that  by  the  tit 
she  had  bought  $10,SOO  worth  of  coat 
she  would  have  saved  an  entire  dolla 
Buying  four  coats  a  year,  for  150  year 
would  just  do  it. 

And  her  nearest  friend  heard  of 
cheaper  market,  clear  across  town, 
she  went;  lost  her  way  and  her  temp, 
also  her  transfer,  and  had  to  pay  thr 
fares  for  the  round  trip;  spent  the 
1  cents  fare,  also  three  hours  time,  a 
!  came  back  with  two  bunches  of  bee 
j  reduced  two  cents  a  bunch,  and  a  d< 
sense  of  having  helped  Mr.  Hoover. 

No  question,  women's  doings  and  de- 
liberations and  scintillations  of  wisdom 
ought  to  be'  recorded,  day  by  day.  And 
I  doubt  if  a  page  is  enough.         C.  T. 
Brookllne. 

William  G.  Sumner  in  his  "Folkwaye"  , 
—a  book  that  should  be  in  Bates  Hall  of  I 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  within  easy  ^ 
reach  of  all.  young  and  old— speaking  of  | 
fashions  In  dress,  remarks:   "The  'Gre- 
cian bend.'  stooping  forward,  was  aa 
attitude  both  in  walking  and  standing. 
Then  followed  the  bustle.     Later,  the 
contour  was  closely  fitted  by  the  dress. 
No  one  thought  that  the  human  figure 
would  Be  improved  if  changed  aa  the 
dress  made  it  appear  to  be.  No  fashion 
was  adopted  b/cause  it  would  have  an  | 
indecent  effect.  The  point  for  our  pur- 
pose is  that  women  wore  dresses  of  the 
appointed  shape  because  everybody  did 
so,  and  for  no  other  reason,  being  un- 
cbnsclous  of  the  effect."  And  again:  A 
woman  is  ashamed  to  be  without  a  crin- 
oline or  a  bustle  when  all  the  rest  wear 
them."— Ed.   


II  Trovatore."  performed  hy  the  Crea- 
tore  Opera  Company: 

^nora  Qfcmpla  Alnleta 

Aiucena  Edlth  AIv<>rd 

i?""' ,'  Laura  Terrell 

,  c£ ; ;• ;  Morgan  Kingston 

j-onio  vi  Luna  Francesca  Marina 

Ru^z      ° Alfredo  Kaufman 

 Loula  Derman 

There  are  operas   that  give  enjoy- 
ment without  regard  to  stage  settings  or 
the  reputation   of  the  singers.  Chief 
ion*  these  operas  is  "II  Trovatore." 
!  remember  a  performance  In  the 
gentles  In  the  shabby  theatre  of  a 
Connecticut  city.     The  orchestra  was 
only  a  handful  of  players.    The  con- 
ductor sat  with  an  upright  piano  before 
him,  on  which  he  played  now  and  then 
to   supply    missing   orchestral  Instru- 
ments, or  to  swell  the  volume  of  sound. 
The  chorus  was  not  much  more  than  a 
double  quartet.    Manrlco  was  enacted 
by  one  Abrudnego— his  name  was  some- 
thing like  that.    He  was  a  bull-necked, 
sell -satisfied  fellow  with  a  voice  like  a 
trumpet.    It  was  afterwards  said  that 
he  could  not  read  a  note  of  music;  that 
he  had  learned  the  part  of  Manrlco  by 
ear.  and  "II  Trovatore"  was  his  only 
opera,.   This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
true:  however,  he  thrilled  the  audience 
by  his  passionateAsinging  of  "Dl  quella 
pira."    Azucena  was  Impersonated  by 
laide   Phlllipps.     Forgetful   of  the 
wretched  surroundings,  that  great  artist  t 
gave  a  memorable  performance,  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  the  other  Azu- 
cenas  that  we  have  heard  since  have 
been  spineless  and  pale.    We  have  for- 
gotten the  names  of  the  soprano  and  the 
.m  baritone,  who  were  singers  of  little  or 
J  no  reputation.    On  that  night  the  auill- 
Mence.  tempted  to  laugh  at  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  general  performance,  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  irresistible  beauty 
and  fire  of  Verdi's  Immortal  melodies, 
f    The    performance    of    the  Creatore 
;jOpera  Company  last  night  was  satisfac- 
tory.   There  was  a  fair  house.  Mr. 
■Kingston  gave  'particular  pleasure. 

4tV  f  /fx';/ 

\MME.  NIKOLORIC,  PIANIST,  j 
PLAYS  FIRST  TIME  HERE 


With  the, 
favor  her 
or  a  high 

1 1  was  i 


imputable  tempera- 
tlon  is  excellent  In 
rinan  and  Eagllsh. 
her  assets  tn  her 

noi  yet  technically 
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By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mme.    Margaret    Nikolorlc,  pianist, 
ilayed  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
I  Hall  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Bach,  Bourree, 
Prelude  and  Fugue  In  F  minor;  Debussy, 
1  Voiles   Minstrels,   Reflets  dans  l'eau; 
Chopin,  Four  pieces,  among  them  the 
Nocturne.  F  sharp  major.  Etude  A  flat 
imsjor  and  Ballade  in  G  minor;  Beet- 
jhoven.    Sonata.    "Waldsleln":  Jong-en. 
jBoleil  a  Midi. 

J  'Twos  a  pleasant  afternoon,  ^he  oon- 
jcert  was  of  reasonable  length.  The  pro- 
gram waa  thoroughly  arranged  so  that 
anyone  not  wishing  to  hear  the  sonata 
could  leave  the  hall  and  yet  take 
away  an  agreeable  recotlection  of  Mme. 
Nlkoloric's  playing.  There  was  no  thun- 
jderoua  disarrangement  of  an  organ 
piaoe,  but  in  ita  traditional  place  were 
a  charming  bourree  and  the  beautiful 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  F  minor  from 
'"The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord."  Nor 
'«»•  tt  on  error  in  judgment  to  bring 
the  names  of  Bach  and  Debussy  in  Jux- 
taposition. There  is  a  more  intimate 
relationship  between  the  two  compose.-s 
than  many  think.  The  Bach  of  the 
piano  plecee  is  still  n n  ultra-modern. 
The  third  group  was  appropriately  de- 
voted to  Chopin.  Bach,  Scarlatti,  De- 
bussy, Schumann,  Chopin  —  intimate 
music,  and  the  piano,  if  it  Is  to  be  called 
muulcal.  is  an  intimate  instrument,  to 
be  heard  only  in  a  email  hall.  I 

Mme.  Nikolorlc  has  an  agreeable 
touch,  strength  enough,  and  a  com- 
mand of  nuances,  she  has  the  rhythmic 
sense,  also  the  sense  of  proportion.  Al- 
though It  was  her  first  appearance  here, 
ahe  did  not  strive  to  make  an  impres- 
sion by  any  furious  display  of  surpass- 
ing mechanism;  she  played  as  a  sensi- 
tively musical  woman  for  her  own  en- 
joyment, unconscious  or"  listeners.  Yet 
the  listeners  did  not  feel  like  eaves- 
droppers; they  were  tt  once  enwrapped 
by  the  musical  atmosphere  and  forgot 
curiosity  and  speculation  as  to  birth- 
place, nationality,  and  teachers. 

lMISS  ROSAMOND  YOUNG 

Miss  Rosamond  Young,  soprano,  gave 
ft  recital  at  Jordan  Hall  lost  evening. 
Herbert  RIngwall  was  the  accompanist. 
Thg   program   was    as   fellows:  Bach, 
"My  Heart  Ever  Faithful";  Beethoven,  i 
La,  Partenza;  Caldara,  Come  ragglo  dl  i 
Sol,    Legrenzi,    Che    Fiero    Costume;  r 
Fianck,    La    Procession;    Salnt-Saens,  ' 
Clair  de  Lune;  Godard,  L'Amour;  Fer- 
rari,    L'lnutill     Defense;  Weckerlln 
Bergere    Legere,    Maman;    Dites  Mol, 
Brahms.     Immer    Lelser    Wird  Mein 
Schlummer;     Reger,  Waldeinaamkelt; 
Wolf,    Mausfallen-Spruechlein;    Grieg,  j 
Erstes,   Begegnen;  Zur  Johariuisnacht ;  • 
'Hunt,   the  Rock;   Horn.   Cherry  Rlpe;| 
Sharp,    Japanese    Death    Song;    Mac- 1 
I  Powell,  Deserter,  the  Blue  Bell. 

Miss  "\  oung  of  Boston  has  a  tine  vo(co. 


evident  in  the  flrat  song  that 

the  singer-  was  suffering  from  nervous- 
nesa  which  did  not  leave  her  until  she 
began  the  Bcrgerettes,  arranged  by 
Ferrari  anil  U'uckerlln.  But  even 
full  command  of  her  vocal  resources 
Miss  Young  showed  technical  Immatur- 
ity. She  has  not  yet  mastered  the  art 
of  breath  control  of  attacking  and 
dismissing  a  phrase  gracefully.  Her 
legato  was  not  always  secure  and  jerky 
"hraslng  interfered  with  the  desired 
cited.  Natural  intensity,  too,  some- 
times led  her  to  be  over  dramatic,  as 
In  Kranck's  "I'i  oce.-.ston." 

n  |a  said  that  Miss  Voting  studied  last 
summer  with  Mme.  Mvette  Gullhert. 
There  were  ovidenees  of  her  training  In 
the  performance  of  the  Bergerettea, 
which  were  given  Willi  becoming  arch- 
ness and  piquancy.  The  singer  was 
particularly  pleasing  in  the  songs  by 
Godard,  Brahms.  Grieg,  Hunt  and 
Sharp.  If  she  will  devote  her  attention 
to  gaining  a  firmer  •oi)tre)  of  breath, 
to  correcting  technical  imperfections 
that  may  easily  he  remedied.  With 
natural  vocal  beauty,  intelligence, 
drama tio  force  and  an  attractive  stage 
ij  presence  already  hers.  Miss  Young  may 
j  easily  become  one  of  the  most  Interest- 
1  ing  among  the  younger  singers. 
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mobbiRh  and  vulgar,  and  therefore  I  dislike  fjjj 
them."  If  he  entered  a  room  where  there  ■ 
was  a  doK,  he  requested  that  he  or  the  ■ 
dog  might  be  permitted  rn  rctlrr.  Next  to 
the  horse,  hie  favorlto  nnlmnls  were  cats:  I 
He  would  place  them  upon  hla  knees,  and  y 
talk  and  fondle  with  them  as  affectionate-  ' 
as  a  mother  with  her  Infant. 


IRISH  MUSIC  RULES  AT 
TREMONT  TEMPLE  CONCERT 

The  first  concert  ol  the  Tremant 
Tempi*  course  for  the  season  of  191T-18 

took  place  last  evening.  There  waa  a 
program  almost  exclusively  of  Irlah 
songs  and  Instrumental  pieces.  There 
was  a>  goad-sized  audience.  Incident- 
ally, it  was  the  first  appearance  on  the 
concert  platform  in  Boston  of  %  John 
FInnegan.  tenor  soloist  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York.  Beside  Mr.  Fin 
negan_  the  ,*rtlsts  were  Marie  O'Con- 1 
nell,  contralto;  Rae  Kilmer,  harpist,  and 
John  A.  O'Shea,  organist  and  accom- 
panist. 

Mr.  FInnegan  sang  pieces  by  Del  Rlego, 
Lohr,  Balfe,  Rossini,  Moore,  Lever.  Fox, 
Claribel.  Mlas  Q'Connell  sang  plepes  by 
Salnt-Saena,  Moere,  Bouclcault,  Krlesler, 
Colleridge-Taylor,  Werdlinger,  Danteis, 
Miss  Kilmer  played  pleeea  by  Thomas, 
Haeaelmana,  Schyeeker,  Mr.  O'Shea 
played  a  medley  ef  Irish  airaV  ^ 

Mr.  FInnegan  made  a  good  Impression 
on  his  .first  appearance  here.  At  ease 
on  the  concert "  stage,  he  has  "person- 
ality," ajid  he  was  quickly  on  good  terms 
with  hie  audience.  The  possessor  of  a 
rich  lyric  tenor  voice,  he  sings  with  're- 
markable freedom  and  there  is  po  loss 
of  tonal  value  as  he.  soars  In  the  upper 
register.  The  outstanding  feature  of  his 
performance  was  Its  lucidity.    Thus.  \«i 

the  Irish  group  lie  sang  as  an  Inters 
preter  of  the  text  as  well  as  a  musician, 

Miss  Q'CennpH,  like  many  youthful 
singers,  made  the  mistake  of  attempt- 
ing the  aria  from  "Samson  et  Delilah." 
In  tnla  number  her  tones  were  forced 
and  often  expressionless.  The  exactions 
of  this  piece  will  be  only  met  with  more 
attention  to  routine,  with  a  more  per- 
fect maturity  as  a  singer.  Gifted  with 
a  pleasing  voice,  she  was  more  for- 
tunate in  songs,  within  her  scope,  such 
aa  the  Irian  group,  whieh  she  sang  with 
tonal  eharm  and  fine  imagination. 

Miss  Kilmer  pleased  with  her  selec- 
tions on  the  harp.  All  the  artists  were 
warmly  applauded  and  they  were  gen- 
erous Jn  lengthening  the(r  programs. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Flotow's 
"Martha"  performed  by  the  Creatore 
Opera  Company. 

Henrietta  Begins  Vtoarino 

N  ancjr ........... ,  Hilda  Del gh  ton 

Uoael..,  ,  Ralph  Brrolle 

I'lmikett  Alfredo  Kaufman 

I"8'1"  .i  Pauat  Biwza 

Bittler  Leuia  BeFBian 

The  performance  of  this  wii-worn 
opera  demands  a  certain  aristocratic 
elegance  In  song  and  action  if  the 
music  is  to  be  effective.  Adeline  Pattl 
shone  as  the  court  lady  that  hurt  the 
feelings  of  poor  Lionel,  shone  even  In 
the  huge  room  in  Mechanics  building.  It 
la  not  given  to  every  one  who  is  fairly 
successful  in  other  operas  to  be  bril- 
liant in  "Martha."  One  of  the  worst 
performances,  if  not  the  very  worst 
performance  in  this  city,  was  given  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  Four  singers  of 
good  repute  stumbled  through  the  play 
and  were  not  at  home  in  the  music. 

Though  elegance  Is  required,  the 
opera  may  in  one  sense  be  characterized 
as  homely.  The  "Good-night"  quartet, 
and  4he  duet  for  tenor  and  bass  ha«e 
made  their  way  Into  the  church.  Con- 
gregations even  sing  the  latter  disar- 
ranged as  a  hymn  tM'ie.  So  "Martha," 
even  when  the  performance  is,  mediocre, 
or  wholly  amateurish,  pleases  many. 

Last  night's  performance  was  enjoyed 
by  a  faif  sized  audience.  The  chief 
parts  were  well  taJ<eu. 


The  Cat's  True  Friend. 

As  tiro  World  Wags: 

"G.  S.  W.  K."  In  this  column  remarks! 
that  I  am  "getting  some  harsh  criti- 
cism Tor  my  attitude  toward  the  cat," 
and  "In  a  more  friendly  spirit"  he  (or 
she,  as  I  suspect)  recommends  the  words 
of  Pierre  Lotl.  "feeling  certain  that  they 
will  soften  and  modify  his  opinion  of  the 
cat  iti  the  future." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  mine  is  not  an 
argument  or  attitude  against  the  cat.  It 
is  rathor  argumcntum  ad  hominum.  It 
is  directed  against  ill  advised  and  unob- 
servant cat  lovers,  who.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  defend  fells  domesticus,  endow 
her  with  characteristics  which  she,  If 
eble,  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate.  In 
their  indignation  at  apy  suggestion 
leading  to  abating  the  nuisance  of 
armies  of  homeless  and  unhappy  wan- 
derers, they  are  perfectly  ready  to  make 
preposterous  claims  backed  by  no  proofs, 
since  no  such  proofs  ,  are  existent.  The 
current  letter  la  characteristic,  In  that 
It  adroitly  attempts  to  distract  attention 
from  an  untenable  position,  by  casting 
upon  me  the  onus  of  a  harsh  attitude 
toward  cats. 

Having  owned  one  or  more  cats  dur- 
ing all  of  my  life  when  situated  so  that 
I  could  have  them  about  me,  being,  I 
suppose,  a  "fanatic"  In  my  admiration 
and  love  for  the  beautiful,  graceful  and 
Intelligent  creatures,  I  do  not  propose  to 
be  diverted  into  any  sedf-defence,  thus 
clouding  the  real  issue. 

I  have  never  gone  so  far  as  to  cut 
away  the  tail  of  my  coat  rather  than 
disturb  tabby  if  she  chanced  to  be  lying 
upon  it,  which  she  often  does,  but  I 
lave  often  walked  several  miles  to  ob- 
tain fresh  catnip,  not  because  my  cat 
was  ill,  but  because  I  thought  It  would 
please  her,  and  I  have  many  times  risen 
at  night  during  blizzardy  weather  to  | 
keep  up  a  Are  In  stove  or  on  hearth  be- 1 
fore  which  her  soft  bed  Is  spread  in 
winter.    I  have  divided  my  last  box  of 
sardines  with  her,  when  there  was  no 
more  than  I  wanted- for  myself;  scores 
of  times  taken  In  and  treated  (medi- 
cally), fed,  and,  when  it  was  most  merci- 
ful, put  to  death  half-starved  vagrants,  j 
and  in  all  things  my  cats  (and  other  | 
pets,  ranging  from  dogs  to  horses,  and  j 
including  all  manner  of  befurred  and 
befeathered   creatures)    have   lived  as 
well  as  I  do  myself. 

But  this  does  not  tempt  me  to  spirit- 
ualize them,  or,  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  amateur  animal  lovers,  to 
indulge  in  anthropomorphic  vaporings. 
I  like  them  for  their  own  customs.  In- 
stincts and  qualities,  and  take  no , 
pleasure  in  endowing  them  with  human 
emotions,  which  too  often  would  be  a 
poor  compliment  to  pay  them. 

In  this  column  I  have  read  many  let- 
ters on  the  subject,  letters  which,  at- 
tempting the  difficult  task  of  establish- 
ing a  negative  (that  cats  are  not  much 
of  a  menace  to  birds,  etc.),  force  the 
writers  to  indulge  In  ingenious  ruses 
and  much  slack-wire  dialectics.  Offhand, 
I  recall  having  read  from  one  that  cats 
cannot  have  done  much  damage  to  birds 
in  his  neighborhood,  because  he  hadn't 
noticed  any  falling  off  in  their  num- 
bers; from  another  that  squirrels,  not 
cats,  are  the  real  menace  to  fledgelings, 
and  any  number  which  attempt  to  es- 
tablish pussy's  value  as  a  ratter.  It 
would  be  interesting  reading  for  these 
latter  to  follow  Edward  Nelson,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  biological  survey,  in  his 
article  on  "The  Rat  Pest,"  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Nat.  Geographic  Magazine. 
He  covers  the  field  thoroughly,  presents 
tables  of  carefully  verified  figures,  re- 
counts the  experiences  of  various  coun- 
tries and  cities  in  ridding  themselves 
of  rats,  and  his  ideas  of  the  part  borne 
by  the  cat  form  an  interesting  and 
deadly  parallel  to  those  of  several  who 
have  brightened  this  column.  "Deadly," 
but  not  to  the  rats! 

1  am  unable  to  feel  any  irritation 
against  the  cat  because  she  does  catch 
all  the  birds  she  can,  for  food  when 
hungry,  and  for  fun  when  not.  The 
few  I  have  known  who  didn't  were 
either  strictly  bench  cats,  out  of  which 
have  been  bred  most  every  feline  in- 
stinct, and  alonn  with  it  most  of  llicii 


old  'lorn,  too  indolent  even  to  wash  his 
Catre  after  dinner.  I  wish  that  there 
wcro  no  cats  at  large  save  those  actu- 
ally cherished  In  good  homes,  properly 
fed  and  cared  for.  I  like  cats  Just  as 
they  arc.  My  opponents  only  like  them 
when  they  have  endowed  them  with  a 
spurious  spirituality.  Their  opinions  In 
general  are  worthy  of  a  convention  of 
eg(S  plants.  It's  a  million  to  one  that 
Pierre  Lotl  would  have  none  of  them: 
Plymouth,  N.H.  j.  c. 


"Will"  and  "Shall." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Macaulay's  Essay  upon  Basil  Mon- 
tagu's Life  of  Francis  Bacon,  he  says: 
"Not  one  Londoner  in  ten  thousand  can 
lay  down  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
of  'will'  and  'ghall';  yet  not  one  Lon- 
doner In  a  million  ever  misplaces  his 
•will'  and  'shall.'  "  As  Macaulay  was 
a  Londoner  (from  the  fact  that  he  lived 
there  the  most  of  his  life),  he  might 
appropriately  have  added  that  he  was 
•one  of  the  few  Londoners  who  some- 
times misplace  their  "shall"  and  "will," 
for  in  the  second  sentence  of  that  very 
essay  of  his  upon  Montagu's  life  of 
Bacon  he  thus  blunderingly  uses  "will" 
for  "shall":  "We  have  much  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  this  life,  and  will  often 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  djssent  from 
the  opinions  of  the  biographer." 

In  Gov.  McCall's  speech  in  Tremont 
Temple  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  3,  he 
said,  speaking  of  Food  L'/.ector  Henry 
B.  Endlcott:  "He  is  attempting  to  get 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  in  Massachu- 
setts so  that  we  will  not  need  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth."  Should  he  not 
have  said  "we  shall"  Instead  of  "we 
will"?  If  so,  do  you  think  that  a  voter 
would  have  been  justified  in  voting 
against  him  as  not  being  sufficiently 
learned  to  be  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts? In  the  course  of  one  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  which  Walter  G.  Brownlow  of 
East  Tennessee  ran  for  representative 
In  Congress,  his  political  opponents 
brought  out  a  letter  of  his  In  which  he 
used  the  expression  "between  you  and 
II,"  and  his  use  of  that  ungrammatlcal 
'expression  was  made  a  campaign  Issue 
against  him.  He  was,  however,  "tri- 
umphantly elected."  Brownlow  might 
have  explained  his  use  of  "between  you 
and  V  as  being  a  quotation  from 
I  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,' 
but  perhaps  he  thought  that  such  an 
[explanation  would  be  too  erudite  to  be 
I  understood  by  the  voters  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. SUBURBANITE. 
;    BrooklllW.   '  '■  

/\rtn/'  " 


MISCHA  LEVITZKI.  PIANIST, 
GIVES  PLEASING  RECITAL 

Mischa  Levitzki  gavo  a  piano  recital 
at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Tho 

program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven  

Vnritions,  C  minor,  Andante  F  major, 
Ecosaaises  E  flat  major,  Sonata  op.  57, 
F  minor  ( Apasslonata) ;  Schubert— Im- 
promptu B  flat  major,  Two  Moments 
Musicals;  Schubert- Liszt— Erlklng,  Soi- 
rees de  Vienne,  No.  4  (Valses- Caprices) 
March,  Gallop  (Reltcrmarsch). 

Mr.  Levitzki  had  trouble  with  his 
piano  at  his  recital  In  New  York  the 
other  evening.  This  ill  luck  followed 
him  here.  Daniel  Mayer,  his  manager, 
announced  before  the  recital  yesterday 
afternoon  that  the  pianist's  own  instru- 
ment had  been  damaged  in  transporta- 
tion and  that  in  consequence  he  would 
rise  a  piano  which  was  already  fortun- 
ately in  the  hall  rather  than  cancel 
[the  concert.  After  the  first  three  num- 
ibers  on  the  program  Mr.  Levitzki  him- 
self expressed  his  unhappiness  at  being 
obliged  to  play  on  an  unfamiliar  piano. 

Nevertheless,  the  young  man  pro- 
ceeded once  more  to  convince  his  audi- 
ence with  very  little  effort  that  he  is  a 
Titan  in  technic.  His  fingers  wtre  nevf>r 
more  nimble,  more  artistically  controlled 
his  runs  more  scintillating.  Mr  Livitzki 
is  thoughtful  rather  than  emotional 
cool  rather  than  impassioned.  His  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Sonata  was 
both  chaste  and  brilliant.  As  in  other 
pieces  there  were  many  opportunities 
to  admire  his  clarity  and  evenness  of 
tone,  his  well  ordered  fleetness.  He  was 
particularly  effective  In  the  last  move- 
ment. The  pianist's  keen  rhvthmic  sen<-e 
and  skillod  lightness  of  touch  wera 
apparent  In  Beethoven's  Ecossaises 
while  Schubert's  Impromptu  was  plaved 
with  lyric  delicacy  and  agreeably  varied 
quality  of  tone.  An  audience  of  fair 
size  was  appreciative  throughout  tao 
afternoon. 


Mounet-Sullj-'s  "Souvenirs  d'un  Tra- 
gedlen"  is  published  by  Pierre  Laffltto 
of  Paris.  Th«  actor  died  on  March  1, 
1916,  so  there  is  an  epilogue  containing 
portions  of  tho  farewell  address  to  the 
Comedio  Fraacaise,  which  ho  did  not 
deliver,  because  he  did  not  wish  by- 
withdrawing  to  put  the  burden  of  a 
pension  on  tho  theatre  already  crippled 
by  the  war.  There  are  notes  about  his 
last  days,  and  the  speeches  at  tho 
Temple  de  l'Oratoire  are  given.  Mounet- , 
Sully  was  of  the  reformed  religion  and 
so  these  addresses  were  not  spoken  at  I 


?»JBBL_     3Ht  Odeon  an  actor  to  tase  trie  pari,  ur  v.uru- 

.smy  one  buys  this  book  iu  (He  hope  -wall  In  "King  Lear"  was  needed.  Mounet 

reading  the  actor's  Impressions  of  was   summoned   before   the  manager. 

i«>rlca  during  his  tour,   ho  will  be  After  a  recitation  of  the  monologue  of 

ippointed.    Thero  Is  no  mention  of  Don  Carlos  in  "Hemanl,"  there  was  talk 

tour.  Was  It  disappointing  to  Mm?  between  Chilly  and  the  actor. 


he  think  he  was  not  appreciated? 

was  on  March  26,  1894,  that  this 
ous  French  actor  first  played  In 
;rlca.  The  play  was  "Hernani,"  and, 
theatre  was  Abbey's  in  New  York, 
ng  had  opened  it  In  November  of 

year  before.  Coqualln  and  Jane 
Ing  preceded  Mounet-Sully,  as  did 
■Tench  pantomime  company;  also! 
irt    Kobson    in    "The    Comedy  of 


"That's  good.    Tou  sang  it  a  little. 
Walk— Hum— Your  legs  are  not  famous. 
But  that  can  be  taught;  that  will  come. 
What's  your  name?  " 
"Jean  Mounet. 

"That  doesn't  sound;  that  says  noth- 
ing. 

"I  also  call  myself  Sully,  Jean  Sully- 
Mounet.  At  college,  when  prizes  were 
distributed,  and  according  to  the  custom 


he  is  60, 


|ii;rrors."  Many  of  us  remember  Mounet-;  of  putting  the  Christian  name  after  the 
Sully  here  as  Hernani,  Oedipus,  Ham-|   family    name.    I    was    called  Mounet 


■let,  Ruy  Bias 

I    The  book  is  a  curious  one.    It  dis- 
Heloses  the  ftnc  egoism  of  the  man,  also 
Hits  fine  nature ;  for  this  egoism  is  mere- 
Pfiy  a  phase  of  his  devotion  to  dramatic 
Hart  as  art  was  revealed  to  the  public 
■through  his  performances.     He  begins 
Bby  saying  that  reverie  was  his  dearest 
■companion    from    childhood.  Lacking 
Border,  system,  he  could  not  hope  to  write 
|U  orderly,  weU  arranged  volume.  He 
telU  a  story  of  his  early  days. 
I   "I  remember  a  September  afternoon 
I  when  I  dreamed,  fiat  on  my  belly  on 
Ithe  grass,  chin  In  my  hands,  thinking  of 
■nothing  in  particular,  eyes  fixed  vaguely 
Son  a  grassy  mound  rising  some  distance 
from  me.     Ants    began  to  climb  this 
I  hillock.    I  watched  them  climbing,  and 
saw  one  of  them  leave  the  column  and 
go  ahead  of  them.    Then  I  amused  my- 
self by  thinking  that  I  was  this  ant.  1 
said  to  myself  that  this  little  grassy  fc 
bump  of  earth  was  for  the  ant  a  Hiijia-  j 
lava.    I  said  to  myself  that  each  blade  | 
•of  grass  was  for  the  insect  a  huge  tree. 
And  at  last  I  felt  all  things  around  me  ' 
magnified  according  to  the  scope  of  the 
ant's  vision.    On  the  other  side  of  the 
mound  an  ear  of  rye  swung  on  Its  tall 
•nd  frail  stalk.     The  ant  climbed  upi 
the  stalk ;  It  came  to  the  ear.    I  was/,' 
with  it.    And  I  thought  that  this  stalk 
was  as  monumental  and  formidable  to' 
the  ant  as  a  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
balancing  on  three  Eiffel  towers  one  on; 
the  other  would  be  to  me.   And  suddenly 
■  I  felt  that  I  was  in  this  Notre  Damo 
tottering  on  the  towers.    And  when  the/ 
ant  was  on  top  of  the  ear  that  swunghl 
from  right  to  left  In  the  wind,  I  was 
seized  with  a  real  and  atrocious  dizzi- 
ness, so  that  I  clung  to  the  ground,  . 
shutting  my  eyes." 

He  tells  this  story  to  show  the  hold 
that  imagination  had  on  him  throughout 
his  life. 

His  name  was  Jean  Mounet  and  he 
was  born  at  Bergerac  in  1S41.  His 
father,  a  bourgeois,  owner  of  some 
farms,  was  passionately  fond  of  the  the- 
atre, never  missod  the  performances  of 
wandering  troups,  and  played  himself  in 
amateur  representations  of  comedies  and 
tragedies.  The  story  of  Mounet-Sully's 
early,  careless  years  and  schooldays  is 
delightfully  told,  recalling  the  early 
pages  of  Marmontel's  memoirs.  When 
the  boy  was  about  14  he  went  to  an 
entertainment  for  some  charity.  An  ele- 
gant person  appeared  on  the  platform. 
He  wore  a  dress  coat,  a  rare  thing  In 
Bergerac.  Stepping  forward,  he  drew 
,  off  lilac  colored  gloves,  tearing  them, 
I  for  he  was  rather  nervous.  And  then  he 
'  said:  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  this,  but  since  you  do  me 
the  honor  of  asking  for  something,  I 
am  going  to  recite  the  stanzas  of  Poly- 


<  Sully) 

"Very  good.  You  will  call  yourself  I 
Mounet  Sully.  That  will  go  very  well." 

At  this  performance  of  "King  Lear" 
Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the  part  of  Cor- 
delia.  Rejane  was  in  the  cast.  Mounet  j. 
Sully  writes  of  Bernhardt:    "They  al-fi 
ready  spoke  of  her.   She  was  beginning 
to  be  celebrated.   She  was  25  years  old. f 
1  admired  her  passionately.  She  did  notf 
know  me,  did  not  even  notice  me.  I  was! 
nothing.    She  was  to  me  as  a  distant 
star.'' 

The  part  of  Goneri!  was  taken  by  that 
,41-eat  actress  Mme.  Agar.  Mounet-Sully 
one  day,  calling  on  her,  expressed  his 
admiration  for  her  talent,  her  beauty, 
the  splendor  of  her  tragic  attitudes. 
"Your  voice!"  I  exclaimed;  "your  ex- 
pressive face!  And  your  arm,  as  har- 
monious as  that  of  Grecian  statues'." 

"My  arm?''  Agar  smiled.  "It  Is  not 
beautiful."  Raising  her  sleeve  she  said: 
"Look."  "Thai's  curious."  I  cried  as- 
tonished.   Agar  was  amused  at  my  ex- 

«imation,  which  in  spite  of  myself,  ex-, 
pressed  my  disillusionment.  "Do  you 
wish  to  see  again  this  harmonious 
arm'!"  She  raised  it.  bent  it,  unbent  It 
und.  stretched  it  in  a  grand  gesture  of 
trag)c  invocation.  I  was  staggered.  Thai 


1 


This  man  turned  out  to  be  Ballande, 
who  lived  in  a  villa  nearby  -  and  had 
come  to  the  entertainment  only  as  a 
spectator.  His  .recitation  made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  boy.  For  the  first 
rime  he  realized  the  splendor  of  tragic 
verse.  That  day  he  determined  to  be  a 
tragedian. 

Others  say  that  Ballande.  who  made 
Mb  debut  at  the  Odeon  in  1843.  was  a 
mediocre  actor,  although  In  1848  his  Mac- 
beth was  highly  praised.  His  own  poems 
ind  dramas  are  forgotten:  he  was  not 
[ortunate  as  a  manager;  but  he  will  long 
f'e  known  as  the  man  that  established  in 
IS69  the  matinees  litteraires,  at  which 
tome  classic  piece  was  played  with  a 
preliminary  lecture  on  the  dramatist  and 
:he  play.  All  Parisian  matinees,  with 
■>r  without  a  lecture,  owe  their  origin  to 
Ballande, 

Mounet-Sully  stayed  at  Bergerac  until 
hc  was  26  years  ^ld.    He  painted,  he 
imposed  music,  We  tried  his  hand  at 


sculptural  arm  was  there  again.  "Do 
you  see,"  said  Agar.    "What  you  ad- 
mired was  the  gesture,  not  the  arm." 
'•  While  he  was  studying  and  playing  j 
i minor  parts,  Mounet-Sully  kept  a  Jour-  I 
■  nal.   Copious  extracts  from  It  show  a! 
good  son,  a  hard  worker,  a  man  of  sim-  | 
pie  life,  a  shrewd  thinker,  ever  busy  in  1 
"his  art.  There  are  critical  notes,  by  the 
Gside  of  those  relating  to  expenses.  He 
\  receives  from  home  a  box  containing  a 
truffled  pasty,  apples,  a  cravat,  an  al-  p 
manac,  a  bag  of  sugar  plums,  two  pots  ■ 
of  preserves,  for    New  Year's  present.  [ 
The  next  day  he  declares  his  belief  that  j 
Clitandre  should  he  played  as  a  witty  f, 
man  of  the  world,  a  grand  seigneur,  f 
Some  woman  gave  him  a  ticket  to  the  j 
Opera    Ball.    "Not    much    amused.    I  j' 
wouldn't     pay    10    francs     for  thisjf 
pleasure."    Sleeping  In  a  new  bed  fori] 
the  first  time,  he  regretted  that  he  did  {& 
not  have  the  traditional  dream.  "It  is  H 
true  that  I  broke  a  looking  glass  be- 
fore going  to  bed  and  that.  It  appears,  1~ 
brings  misfortune."  He  raves  over  Bal- 
lande's  Othello,  and  the  next  day  re-|t'. 
grets  that  his  pasty  is  spoiling.  He' 
buys  in  one  day  a  pound  of  filet,  2|,5 
francs;  two  sticks  of  bread,  CO  centimes, 
figs  of  Smyrna,  camembert,  eggs,  wine,  / 
sausages  with  garlic,  carefully  putting],, ' 
down  the  price  or  each.    He  criticizes 
himself  as  an  actor,  favorably  for  the) 
most  part.    This  journal  was  not  writj 
ten  with  one  eye  on  posterity. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out.!' 
He    entered    it    as    a  sub-lieutenant,M» 
served  In  defence,  but  was  not  called' 
Into  battle.    He  extols  the  kindness  of]  ,  , 
Perrin  In  admitting  Mm  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  Comedie  Francalse,  where  . 
he  made  his  debut  as  Oreste  in  "An- 
dromaque,"    July  4,   1S72.     He  walked  , 
about  the  streets  In  his  role,  he  shoutedf-,1 
the  lines.    "The  street  was  my  true,  if 
could  almost  say,  my  only  workroom.- 
for  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  ,, 
dared  to  shout  at  my  lodgings  from 
fear  of  astonishing  my  neighbors.  Ifcaj 
carried  my  "theatre  head"  with  my  long 
hair.    Persons  turned  to  look  at  me.  I 
I    heard    my    name    whispered;    that  IV 
seemed  extraordinary.    I  was  amused  I 
at  first  by  it.  later  I  was  embarrassed.  I' 
I  had  lost  nothing  of  my  natural  sav- 


wbs  fio.  and  Ruy  Gomes  In  the  |] 

called  a  "stupid  old  man."  n 
an  is  not  a  stupid  old  man  when 
said  Perrin.    Hugo,  who  was  I 
then  6o,  answered.  VYou  see  we  were  30  I 
when  we  wrote  'Hernani.'    We  looked  ! 
on  men  of  60  with    the    eyes    of   20 "  j 
Speakintr  of  hTs  performance  of  Oedipus.  II 
Mounet-ScuIIy    says:    "Playing    It     1 3 
identify  myself  with  my  whole  being 
with  the  unfortunate  hero.    It  seems 
to    me    that    a    sacred  responslbllitv 
weighs  on  me;  that  of  representing  at  I 
the    moment    before    men    the    great  i 
symbol  of  the  eternal  struggle  between  i 
fate  and  proud  human  weakness.  Truly 
I  have  always  played  Oedipus,  I  play  I 
it  with  religlousrespect.    I  go  on  the  I 
stage  each  time  as  a  priest  goes  up  to 
the  altar."    And  then  he  quotes  three  I 
pages  of  praise  written  bv  Paul  Gaulot 
There  is  a  chapter  describing  the  actor's  ' 
visit  to  Hamlet's  tomb  as  narrated  by) 
a  DanisOi  journal  In  December,  1899.  p 

In  Musset's  "Caprice"  he  was  obliged 
to  wear  modern  dress.    "It  appears  too 
ridiculous  to  show  myself  to  an  audi-' 
ence  as  I  am  in  the  town.    I  express  - 
here  only   my  personal  opinion.    It  Is  [ 
not  'amuiilng.'   That  which  Interests  me 
is  to  be  a  hero  or  a  monster.  PolyeucteW 
or  Nero.     To  put  my  hands  Into  the  I 
pockets  of  a  Jacket!    I  like  better  tot 
carry  Hemanl's  sword  or  wear  the  cloak 
of    Oedipus!"      When    he    acted  in 
"Henri   III.   et  sa  Cour"   he  suffered 
atrociously    from    rheumatism:     "This  If 
permitted  me  to  verify  the  phenomenon 
well  known,   often  described,  of  pain ! 
ceasing  the  moment  ono  goes  on  tnei 
stage.  There  should  be  then  a  reversion 
in  circulation."     He  tells  of  Provost, 
who  when  neuralgia  distressed  him  be- 
yond endurance,  begged  to  play  a  part, 
for  while  lie  was  M.  Poliler,  or  Perrin 
Dandin,  he  forgot  his  malady,  which  I 
seized  him  again  the  moment  he  wentl 
off  the  stage. 

The  receipt  of  the  cross  or  the  Legion  j 
of  Honor  pleased  Mounet-Sully  might-  II 
ily.  Some  were  disturbed  because  the 
cross  was  given  to  an  actor.  Nearly  15 
pages  are  headed:  "Ma  Decoration."; 
There  are  chapters  about  his  becoming 
the  dean  of  the  Comedie  Francalse  com-l 
pany.  His  addresses  to  Got  and  Suzanne 
Reichenberg  are  reprinted.  There  Is  a 
chapter  of  extracts  from  his  unpublished! 
writings.   Here  are  a  few  paragraphs: 

"I  have  often  heard  it  said  of  certain 
actors  of  the  good  old  time,  'He  car- 
ried into  the  city  the  emphatic  tone  and  1 
gestures  of  the  theatre.'  I  am  not  quite; 
sure  but  that  is  better  than  to  carry 
into  the  theatre  the  vulgarity  of  ges- 
tures and  tone  of  the  club  or  the  boule- 
vards." 

"When  anyone  asks  me  for  an  auto- 
graph I  always  begin  by  refusing,  from 
fear  of  having  the  air  of  taking  myself 
seriously,  and  I  nearly  always  end  by 
giving  it— for  the  same  reason." 

"Envy  is  scarcely  anything  else  than 
admiration  soured." 

"There  Is  no  desire  in  the  .  world 
whose  fulfilment  does  not  bring  with  It 
deception." 

There  are  many  pages  about  his 
standing  for  election  to  the  Institute. 
He  Wished  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
his  profession,  thinking  that  the  art  of 
acting  should  be  honored  with  other 
arts.  He  ends  with  giving  answers 
written  in  a  mental  photograph  album 
and  the  report  of  the  palmist  Desba- 
rolles  on  his  hands. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Your  fa- 
vorite occupation?"  he  replied:  "To 
watch  the  clouds,  fire,  trees;  to  hear  the 
wind,  the  thunder,  the  ocean;  to  assimi- 
late without  effort;  to  feel  God  In  His 
work."  No  wonder  that  he  wrote  in  an- 
swer to  "What  Is  the  chief  feature  of 
your  character?"  "Exaggeration."  For 
his  favorite  painters  and  composers 
were:  "Painters,  spring  and  fall;  com- 
posers, the  wind,  the  thunder,  the  sea, 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  three  theo-  . 
logical  virtues." 

We  repeat,  a  curious  book;  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  two  volumes  of  Edmond 
Cot's  journal,  which  were  published 
seven  years  ago. 


Parii 


agery.  What  they  call  'All 
always  intimidates  me  a  little.' 

There  are  some  entertaining  pages 
about  his  relations  with  Victor  Hugo. 
At  a  dinner  at  Hugo's  all  the  guests 
attacked  the  stupidity  of  theatre  man- 


sculpture,  but  some  time  In  the  winter  [agere.  "Thev  hesitated  -ibonr  -Rnr- 
of  1863-64-there  are  few  dates  In  this  iBIas.'  about  "'Hernani"  Thev  ill  £n. 
book-he  went  to  Paris.  His  mother  lyou  In  the  wamng  rlom  "  H,f^ 
wished  him  to  study  law,  but  finally  turned  to  Mounet-Sullv  and 

|  gave  her  consent  to  his  plan.    "Yo'">  »«•»   _.._'« 

father  left  you  a  small  fortune  and 


Barrie's   new   play,    "Dear  Brutus,"  | 
was  produced  at  Wyndham's  Theatre, 
London,  Oct.  IS,  with  Gerald  du  Maurler, 
Sam   Sothern.    Norman   Forbes,    Doris  j 
Lytton.  Hilda  Moore,  Will  West,  Faith 
Celll  and  Jessie  Bateman  In  the  com-j 
pany.    The  title  of  this  fantasy  comes 
from  Shakespeare's  lines: 
The  fault,  dear  Brurac,  Is  not  in  the  start,  j 
Hut  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings. 
Dear  Brutus  Is  everyone.   Lob,  that  is 
our  old  friend  Puck,  appears  as  a  queer  i 


.potless  name.    Do  not  compromise  the  I  cV.lope'd^tomafo  oVhTfo^'His'?,  "5  I    '  **-^-*h?  '"^  *  **■  0^l8C0ntent 
one  or  the  other."    The  son  answered:  was  about  to  raise  it  to  hi»  m„  1  "i 
"Mamma.  I  swear  to  you  that  one  day  .think,  master    that  it  u 
111  be  a  millionaire  and  decorated."         thing    to    be  '  director   of    a  ti"  f^Y.l 
He  entered  the  Conservatory.   Auber  .Hugo  was  still  for  a  mnm.nt-  ti     l  I 
handsome   beard    said  gently:  "i  belie^yoTare  right" 
i  teacher,  wished  'And  he  swallow..,!  ™i»»f  rignt. 
"Tragedy  is  out  gestnre  Ito^^to,™ 
sant  said  ironic-      There   are   chapters  abo, 


'J  commented    on  his 

9  Bressant,  Mounet-Sully's  teacher,  wished  'And 
,|  him  to  be  a  comedian.  "' 
I  nt  fashion."  When  liressa,,,. 
ally:  "The  laurels  of  Talma  prevent  you  and  Augier     Th»  oVL  .  IJcheP'n 

from  sleeping."  thero  was  the  quick  an-  roles;  how  he  thought  th.^8  °,f.  hU 
,  ewer:    "They  don't  prevent  me  from  interpreted.    When  #H,™fy,.!,hould  b8 
Bleeping,  but  I  admit  that  they  set  me  a  vived.  with  Sarah  nZr  ,     Was  re" 
'dreaming."   Ballande  helped  the  yoing  Sol.    there    waT  a  ^  D°na 

man,  obtained  a  place  for  him  at  the  whether  Hernani  discussion 
Theatre  Montparnasse  for  experience.  Huge  was  con^iu»J^  d  .?ff>rt  a  beard- 
>The  manager,  when  he  became  at  the.  years  old  Iti/  nTL  'jernani  is  20 
(head  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  offered  very  well  have  «  hll  a  Spaniard  can 
[him  40,000  francs  a  year,  but  Mounei-  Don  Carlos  was  nT,V,»  / «  L,A  line  of 
[  S-iUy,  then  at  the  Comedie  Francalse,  nani  is  described  aV  h^T Ji"  £h  Her" 
would  not  listen.  Carlos  fa  ad  not    **  £      t^38"   But  Don 

One  day  a  young  actor  of  the  Odeon  decided   for  ?h/h  Hernanl-  Hugo 

■  company  saw  Mounet-Sully  play.  At  the  Ruy  Gomez'    w  How  old  was  1 

-/  i  "no  veara  oM  ■•  d  8<i  Pro,I1.Pt'y  answered 


d  persons  to  visit  him  for  Midsummer  ! 
Eve.   On  that  night  of  mystery  he  sends 
them  Into  a  strange  wood.   "The  lisping  | 
■  lady  of  high  degree  imagines  herself  the  J 
;  adoring  wife  of  the  knavish  butler  who 
•  has  become  a  rich  financier.    The  phl- 
:  landerer  who  was  finding  an  affinity  in 
I  the  sentimental  minx  not  his  wife.  Is 
j  now  married  to  her,  but  philandering  all 
I  the  same  with  the  wife  who  was  his,  but  ! 

In  dreamland  Is  not.  The  amiable,  uxorl- 
I  ous  old  husband  trips  merrily  with  a  [ 
whistle  as  a  careless  sprite.    Last  off 
all    and    best,    the    artist    who  was| 
I  drinking  himself  to  the  dogs  for  refuge 
j  from  a  loveless  and  childless  marriage  is 
,  painting  happily,  with  a  delicious  daugh- 
1  ter  to  help  him,  and  In  an  exquisite) 
■scene  the  feelings  of  all  lucky  fathers 
:  and  daughters  are  told  •    •    •    But  the 
;  daughter  is  only  a  dream  daughter.  The 
■  marriage    was    childless,    and    In  the 
I  dream  the  unloving  wife  of  reality  is  ' 
!  become  a  wretched  waif,  and  when  the! 


1 11,0  daughter  Is  ier 
I  J|ig  dark.  When  th 
house  and  wake  up  you  have  ran.  fun 
un  shot  with  tenderness  and  kln^W 
feeling  Some  of  them  are  going  to  be 
th^""  f°r  th*Ir  *«coverlS«.  some  of 
zaTeS'lf0^  t0  tf"e  «me  oM 

bes?  si„Jhn  ?v7Ut  and  hls  wlfe  hav«  the 
best  stuff  in  them,  and  they  have  found 

themselves  and  are  to  be  'underlings'  na' 
more.  Off  they  go  together,  and  behind) 
them  comes  tripping  the  daughter  of  the. 
dream.  Not  the  easiest  stuff  In  the] 
world  to  act,  and  for  some  time  the! 
players,  like  ourselves,  seemed  not  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  But  when  the 
play  gathered  strength  the  acting  was  of  i 
the  best." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

If  memory  serves,  it  was  Emerson 
who  said  that  "for  nonconformity  the 
world  whips  you  with  Its  displeasure." 
Therefore,  It  Is  with  considerable  con- 
cern that  I  have  read  during  the  past 
week  the  attacks  made  by  several  out- 
of-town  journals  on  Dr.  Muck  for  his 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  placing  the 
national  hymn  on  a  recent  Providence 
program.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  attended  concerts  in  that  city.] 
and  while  there  have  been  numerous 
examples  of  ludicrous  provincialism  on 

,'  the  part  of  its  audiences,  the  present 

,  instance  seems  to  surpass  them  all. 

1  The  people  of  Boston  surely  do  not 
have  to  be  told  what  the  Boston  Sym-' 
phony  Orchestra  has  stood  for  through- 
out all  its  history,  nor  can  they  possibly ] 
question  the  faith  or  patriotism  of  Maj.| 
Higginson,  whos<»  works  speak  elo- 
quently for  themselves.  What  Is  the  sit- 
uation, then?  A  number  of  representa- 
tives of  musical  clubs  of  more  or  less 
standing,  and  desiring,  It  would  seem, 
above  all  things,  press  notoriety,  wire 
the  management  of  the  orchestra  a  re- 
quest that  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
be  Included  in  the  evening's  concert,  a 
request  which  the  management  wisely 
declined  to  comply  with.  With  all  re- 
spect for  the  air,  it  is  surely  hardly  In 
keeping  with  a  program  of  symphonic 
music— I  repeat,  I  speak  from  the  mu- 
sical standpoint  and  do  not  in  the  least 
disparage  the  idea  which  the  song 
typifies  and  symbolizes— and  It  would 
have  been  a  jarring  note  In  an  other- 
wise thoroughly  enjoyable  program. 
Dr.  Conrad  of  the  Park  Street  Church. 

'  who  chanced  to  bo  in  Providence  the 
same  evening  campaigning  for  a  noted 
evangelist,  roundly  assailed  Dr.  Muck 
and  asserted  that  Symphony  Hall  was 
the  only  public  building  in  Boston  where 
the  colors  were  not  displayed,  and  that 
because  Dr.  Muck  had  absolutely  forbade 
their  display.  Is  Dr.  Conrad  prepared  to 
substantiate  this  statement?  Maj.,  Hig- 
ginson seemed  to  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  when  Interviewed.  Dr.  Muck  may, 
or  may  not  be.  many  things.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  may  be  lacking  In 
appreciation  of  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
Rev.  William  A.  Sunday  and  he  is  a  sub- 
ject of  a  country  with  whom  we  are  at 
war.  It  Is  equally  conceivable  that  his 
Judgment  in  the  construction  of  a  sym- 
phonic program  may  compare  with  that 
of  Dr.  Conrad,  and  he  assuredly  is  less 
given  to  Impassioned  appeals  "to  the 
gallery"  than  some  of  his  critics.  If' 
those  who  are  criticising  Dr.  Muck  and 
the  orchestra  were  supporters  of  the 
organization  that  would  toe  one  thing. 
But  how  many  of  them  are?  How  many 
of  them  have  even  heard  the  orchestra 
or,  if  Dr.  Muck  were  removed  in  response 

I  to  their  clamors,  would  contribute  one 
penny  to  its  support?    It  must  be  con- 

|  fessed  that  the  greater  number  could  not 
distinguish  between  It  and  a  Jazz  band. 
Is  It  not,  then,  presumption  for  them  to 
attempt  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
orchestra? 

To  me.  It  has  been  refreshing  to  wit- 
ness Maj.  Higglnson's  support  of  D^., 
Muck  in  the  face  of  so  much  public  op-, 
position,  and  whllo  the  artistic  loss  liMj 
volved  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Muektj 
would  be  incalculable  and  wholly  deplorj 
able,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  bat 
preferable  to  his  capitulation  to  an  cleJ 
ment  totally  lacking  In  Interest  or  ap4 
preclatlon  of  what  the  Boston  SymphonjI 
Orchestra  stands  for.  J.  II.  B.  1 

Central  Falls,  R.  I. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 
There  have  been  expressions  of  opln 
(though  apparently  not  very  ma 
from  members  of  various  Boston  8j 
phony  Orchestra  audiences  urging  ti 
the  prominence  of  that  great  art  im 
tutlon  imposes  upon  It  at  this  time 
'  obligation  to  play  our  national  anth< 
MnJ.  Higginson  has  wisely  and  kin 
deferred  to  that  opinion.  At  his  requ 
Dr.  Muck  and  his  artists— of  differ 
nationalities,  but  certainly  loyal  to 
welfare  of  their  art— have  publicly  p 
formed  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
last  week's  Symphony  concerts. 

Now  that  this  has  been  done,  and  tl 
the  patriotism  both  of  audience  and 
stitutlon  has.  so  to  speak,  been  put 
record,  Maj.  Higglnson's  own  patrlotl 
having  been  on  record  all  his  long  a 
splendid  life,  may  a  concert  goer,  p 
haps  not  less  patriotic  than  those  >» 
have  been  heard  from,  voice  throt 
your  valued  columns  a  very  dlffen 
feeling,  one  so  often  expressed  in  t 
writer's  hearing  at  Saturday  nlgl; 
concert  as  to  suggest  majority  oplnli 
to  wit: 

Our  nation  is  at  last,  thank  G 
seriously  committed  to  a  finish  ti{ 
against  war;  against  predatory  govet 


I 


calculated  and  colossal  murder.  Our 
profound  conviction  hardly  needs  the 
Btlmulus  of  anthem  playing,  and  If  it 
did  there  would  be  little  worth  or  satis- 
faction in  said  performance  if  "The  | 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  aliens,  on 
whose  sincerity  I  would  cast  no  slight-  j 
eat  elur.  yet  to  whom  In  their  patriotism 
It  may  mean  nothing  or  worse  than 
nothing. 

Turning,  to  another  viewpoint,  that  of 
musical  art — the  law  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra — our  anthem  was 
not  written  for  strings.  Its  inspiration 
I  demands  the  sonorous  brass  and  shrill 
1  wood-winds  of  a  military  band,  or  the 
!j bourdons  and  diapasons  of  a  great  organ. 
3  Its  mood  Is  seldom  that  of  a  symphony 
jj  program.  Were  we,  the  symphony  audl- 
1  ence,  presumably  a  body  of  educated 
ill  and  discriminating  music  lovers  as  well 
|  as  patriots,  to  demand' Its  performance 
|  as  a  part  of  or  even  as  a  pendant  to  every 
|  program.  It  would  be  as  incongruous, 
a  and  to  the  writer  as  unfitting,  as  if  Bos- 
ill  ton's  picture  lovers  were'  to  demand 
Jthtit  the  stars  and  strlpc3  be  draped 
a  around  every  old  master  in  the  art 
|i|  museum. 

Still  mora,  useless  and  unworthy  seem 
i  to  me  tho  'Seblt,  scratchy  and  lifeless, 

I  performances  of  our  anthem,  day  in  and 
J  out,  largely  for  business  reasons,  at 
SB  every  theatre,  movie  and  restaurant, 
'i|  wherever  two  or  three  tired  musicians 
:jj  are  gathered  together. 
jj|  Let  us  not  rob  "The  Star  Spangled 
J  Banner"  of  its  dignity  and  power  to  stir 
I  generous  emotion  by  weak  and  per- 
"  inctory  iteration. 

CHARLES  NORMAN  FAY.  ' 
Cambridge. 


"Romance"  Is 


Notes  About  Plays, 
Actors,  Music 
and  Musicians 

chosen  as  this  play's  successor  a  com 
edy,  "Roxana,"  by  Avery  Hapgood. 

"Chu  Chin  Chow"  reached  Its  500th 
performance  In  London  on  Oct.  10. 

The  older  playgoers  remember  well 
Eugene  A.  Eberle  who  died  at  Chatham, 
N.  *Y„  on  Oct.  23,  nearly  80  years  old. 
He  had  acted  with  Charlotte  Cushman, 
Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson,  Skinner  and 
many  others. 

The  Dramatic  Mirror  says:  "Leo 
Dltrichstein  has  temporarily  discarded 
Calderon  de  la  Barca's  drama,  'The 
Judge  of  Zalamea,'  following  the  failure 
Of  the  play  to  score  any  decided  popu- 
larity in  Chicago,  and  Is  rehearsing  'The 
King,'  a  satirical  comedy  of  a  Balkan 
potentate,  by  de  Flers  and  de  Caillayet, 
with  which  he  will  begin  his  New  York 
engagement  on  Nov.  19.    Ditrichsteln,  it 


of  a  passionate  lover,  only  to  disillusion 
her  cynically  the  next  day.  The  two 
scones  are  superbly  carried  off  by  M. 
Sacha  Guttry,  and  Indeed  the  part  of 
the  illusionist  was  one  to  tempt  him. 
as  an  aclor  and  as  a  writer.  One  often 
has  the  impression  that  he  composes  his 
scenes  Impromptu,  as  he  goes  along, 
such  Is  his  facility.  Mile.  Yvonne  Prln- 
temps  is  winsome  as  the  little  English 
singer,  with  a  touch  of  the  melancholy 
of  her  position.  Mile.  Carlier  and  M. 
Baron,  fils,  give  clever  and  amusing 
studies.  There  Is  a  deal  of  Irony  too 
underlying  these  types  of  the  profes- 
sional lover's  world.  I  wonder  If  others 
felt  the  sordid  shabbtness  of  their  ex- 
istence, behind  the  laughter.  They 
themselves  seem  unaware  of  this  note." 

"Her  Husband's  Wife,"  played  at  the 
Varieties,  Paris,  was  not  to  the  French 
taste.  "Mon  Ami  Teddy"  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Odeon,  and  "Montmartre" 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Max  has  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  as  Louis  XI. 
in  "Grlngoire"  at  the  Comedle  Pran- 
caise. 

Karl  P.  Hooper  will  produce  in  Lon- 
don Victoria  Cross's  dramatization  of 
her  novel,  "Five  Nights." 

Maud  Allan,  who  has  been  dancing 
in  the  English  provinces,  will  give  a 
scries  of  matinees  in  London. 

The  townsmen  of  Newport,  Eng.,  cele- 
brated Lyn  Harding's  golden  birthday 
on  Oct.  32.  The  mayor,  presenting  him 
with  .an  illuminated  address,  said  that 
his  name  was  known  in  every  great 
city  In  the  United  States  as  well  as  In 
the  United  Kingdom.  "London  loves 
him.  New  York  adores  him,  Newport 
is  proud  of  him."  'HI,  Hi!  All  up  for 
Mr.  Harding. 
Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson's  pres- 
now  In  its  third   ent   visit  Is   his  fifth   to   the  United 

year  In  London.    St*?;es'  .  „        ,    ,         ,..  „  •  , 

_    ,    T,        .  The  death  of  Henry.  Irving,  which  took 

Doris  Keane  has   place  on  Qct  13   1905>  was  remembered 

by  London  friends  who  placed  "floral 
tributes"  on  his  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  "One  tribute  was  missing— that 
which  used  to  come  regularly  from 
William  Winter." 

Mme.  Pattl  once  caused  a  horrible 
flutter  at  the  Turkish  court.  A  para- 
graph from  a  European  paper  was  re- 
printed In  a  Turkish  journal,  telling  of 
the  handsome  Income  she  earned  by  her 
singing.  Down  came  the  censor's  blue 
pencil,  and  out  came  the  Item.  Why? 
"Because  It  would  disturb  the  souls  of 
the  moral  and  loyal  female  subjects  of 
the  finest  pearl  of  the  age,"  answered 
that  good  man.  He  pictured  the  inmates 
of  the  royal  seraglio  fleeing  as  a  nest  of 
choiring  birds  to  the  halls,  and  leaving 
Abdul  the  Damned  without  a  wife  to 
bless  him.— London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Some  most  Interesting  letters  written 
by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  have  been 


is  said,  will  produce  Calderon's  work 
here,  as  he  regards  it  as  a  great  drama  l°st  to  sight  for  nearly  a  century,  have 
and  one  which  will  find  a  more  appre-  recently  come  to  light.  They  were  writ- 
ten to  members  of  his  family  and  old 
friends  of  his  youth  in  Ireland,  and,  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Dromore,  were  col- 


In 


clatlve   audience   than   received  it 
Chicago." 

In  the  new  Barrle  play,  "Dear  Brutus," 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's   Dream"   and   of   Lamb's  ex- 

quisite  dream  children.  Moreover  the  I  lected  shortly  after  Goldsmith's  death. 
"Admirable  Crichton''  touch  is  there.  I  he  documents  now  discovered  provide 
And  that  Is  the  point  of  the  note.  There  1  evlaence-  tn*  shape  of  a  letter  from 
were  honest  souls  who  fumed  at  the    the  Pr°mPter  of  Covent  Garden,  that  the 


St 


'absurdity"  and  "impossibility"  of  that 
excellent  butler  before  whom  his 
wrecked  employers  and  their  friends 
most  humbly  bowed  upon  the  barren 
island.  But  how  many  admirable  Crich- 
tons  this  war  has  produced,  with  the 
valet  commanding  his  former  master,,,, 

the  cook's  son  lightly  letting  down  the  I  f  7  ?  '  6  by  C.h,  tl?is  famoua 
private  from  a  ducal  household. -Londdh    comedv  is  know"  was  settled  upon  be- 


Daily  Chronicle. 

Zoe  Atkins's  farce  "Papa"  will  be  pro- 
duced in  New  York.  It  was  published 
in  book  form  some  years  ago.  It  Is 
amusing  reading. 

In  "Madame  Sand,"  produced  by  Mrs. 
Flske  in  Baltimore,  the  dramatist,  Philip 
Moeller,  tell3  of  George  Sand's  affair 
with  Alfred  de  Musset  and  portrays  her 
life  up  to  the  time  she  met  Chopin. 

Mary  Anderson  has  obtained  about 
£25,000  for  war  charities. 

Mme.  Frances  Alda  has  filed  two  suits 
In  the  county  clerk's  office.  New  York, 
asking  ?133,S75  from  the  stock  broker- 
age firm  of  Van  Antwerp,   Bishop  & 
Fish  of  New  York.    Mme.  Alda  alleges 
the    firm    mishandled    her  securities, 
causing  her  heavy  losses.    The  brokers 
say:    "This  is  the  case  of  a  customer 
who  has  lost  money  speculating  and 
who  seeks  to  recoup  by  charging  the 
brokers  with  her  losses.     The  allega- 
tions  of   the   complaints   are  without 
(foundation  and  will  be  answered  in  due 
;  course." 

Horatio  Parker  has  completed  a  new 
choral  work,  "The  Dream  of  Mary." 
The  text  Is  by  John  Jay  Chapman. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dra- 
I  matic  Mirror  writes: 

"Sacha  Guitry,  the  most  prolific  of 
French  playwrights,  opened  his  season 
at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  with  a  new 


farce  by  his  own  pen,  'L'llluslonist.'  It 
has  something,  of  the  American  striving 
for  a  new  twist;  much  of  M.  Sacha 
Gultry's  sparkling  dialogue,  and  the  in. 
evitable  incidents  that  constitute  a 
French  farce.  To  begin  with,  we  are 
treated  to  every  semblance  of  a  music 
hall  bill;  indeed  the  turns  are  a  trifle 
long  and  the  action  is  slow  in  the  start- 
ing. At  all  times  It  is  of  the  slightest. 
Toddy  Biooks  is  a  bill  topper,  but  he 
does  not  confine  his  career  of  illusionist 
to  'he  stage.    Two  women  have  fallen 

under  his  speli,  a  little  English  singer  |  ^^^yg-g^ 


tween  Saturday,  March  13,  and  Monday, 
'March  15,  1773.  On  the  latter  date  "She 
!  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of 
'a  Night"  was  produced  at  Covent 
!  Garden.— The  Stage. 

A  passing  trloute  may  be  paid  to  the 
;memory  of  that  versatile  Victorian,  Tom  ! 
Taylor,  whose  centenary  befalls  tomor- 
row (Oct.  IS).  Born  on  Oct.  19,  1S17,  at 
jSunderland,  Tom  Taylor  held  for  35 
years  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
Jof  the  19th  century  stage,  especially  of  V 
the  Mid- Victorian  era.  He  was  a  tutor 
at  Cambridge— earning  so  much  by  his 
jfees  as  to  be  able  to  decline  for  his 
iVounger  brother's  sake  the  ample  al- 
lowance offered  him  by  his  father,  a ' 
prosperous  North  Country  brewer— when  j 
the  Keeleys  accepted  four  burlesques ! 
from  his  pen  for  production  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. From  that  time  onward  Tom  ! 
Taylor  kept  the  London  stage  well  sup-  1 
plied  with  a  succession  of  dramas  and 
constructed  comedies,  largely  derived 
from  French  sources.  In  "New  Men  anu 
Old  Acres,"  "The  Overland  Route,"  "The 
Ticket  of  Leave  Man."  "Lady  Clan- 
carty,"  and,  most  of  all.  In  "Still  Wat- 
ers Run  Deep'-  and  "Masks  and  Faces," 
Tom  Taylor  struck  a  vein  that  was  af- 
terward well  worked  by  others,  and 
even  now  has  by  no  means  been  ex- 
hausted. His  versatility  as  a  playwright 
is  strikingly  Illustrated  In  such  contrasts 
as  the  blank  verse  play,  "The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  that  he  wrote  for  Sadler's 
Wells,  and  the  Garibaldian  hippodrome, 
"full  of  horses  and  gunpowder  explo- 
sions," that  he  wrote  for  Astley's  Am- 
phitheatre. He  provided  Edward  Soth- 
ern  with  a  world-famous  character 
in  Dundreary;  he  helped  old  Buckstone 
to  many  successes;  he  penned  a  series 
of  domestic  'comedies  which  our  ama- 
teur dramatic  societies  continue  to  re- 
vive. And  his  versatility  was  hardly 
less  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  own 
career.  For  he  became  in  turn  a  fellow 
of  Trinity,  a  Cambridge  coach,  a  'var- 

more  or 


title  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was 
not  finally  decided  upon  until  the  very 
j  eve  of  production.  What  now  stands 
as  the  second  title,  "The  Mistake  of  a  • 
Night,"  was  the  original  one.  "The 
joid  House  a  New  Inn"  and  "The  Belle's 
Stratagem"  had  been  suggested  and  dis- 


Not  a  ha/1  record  for  a  man  who  was  "I  ; , 
only  63  when  he  died.— The  Stage. 

"Are  not  our  entertainments  In  this  H' 
country  almost  forced  upon  us  by  com-.1  J  £' 
blnatlons  of  business  men,  who  take  the  ■ ' 
shortest  road  to  financial  success— for  i  On 
that  It  certainly  may  be— and  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  simple  If  not  to  the  vul- 
gar?" I  read  this  sentence  the  otli ■  i  day 
in  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  It  gave 
me  pause  because  it  has  Inherent  In  It  so 
manifest  a  truth.  It  was  written  by  an 
Italian,  who  clearly  had  obtained  some 
Inside  knowledge  of  the  Inner  machinery 
of  our  musical  "life."    Think  it  over, 
and  the  more  you  think  the  more  you 
will  realize  how  true  It  is.  If  you  have 
any   experience. — London    Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Of  Mme.  Klrkby  Lunn,  giving  a  recital 
on  Oct.  IS,  the  London  Times  said;  "The 
charm  of  the  singer's  art  lay  chiefly  in 
the  long,  smooth  phrases  that  rest  the 
mind  and  fold  It  Into  security,  with  a 
minimum  of  drama  to  break  the  flow, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  touch  of  color* 
on  a  word  like  'Sanglote'  to  punctuate 
it."  The  critic  evidently  took  a  pleasant 
and  restoring  nap. 

A  concert  In  memory  of  Tostl  will  take 
place  in  London  next  Thursday.  The 
program  will  consist  of  his  songs.  The 
entire  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the 
Italian  Red  Cross. 

The  Boche  is  very  perturbed  at  the  an- 
nouncement that  not  very  long  ago,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  air  disturbances,  the 
Promenade  audience  danced  to  the  music 
of  a  pianoforte  played  by  a  member  of 
the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  while  the 
said  disturbances  were  in  progress.  How 
can  this  be  expected  to  be  believed,  asks 
he.  In  all  seriousness,  when  all  the  Lon- 
don papers  announce  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  bolted  into  the  Tubes? 
This  Is  not  a  joke.  It  has  been  printed  • 
In  many  Boche  papers  in  the  last ! 
batches  received.— London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

Herbert-  Howell's  "Lady  Audley's 
Suite,"  was  produced  in  London  Oct.  IS. 
Each  one  of  the  four  movements  por- 
trays an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  little 
girl:  Dance  of  Four  Sleepy  Gollywags; 
duologue  with  an  old  shepherd:  Church- 
time  and  how  her  thoughts  wandered 
when  the  parson  "sang  the  solemnest 
things  in  a  low,  up-and-down  verse," 
and  the  story  the  old  shepherd  told  her 
of  the  merry  times  he  had  when  he  was 
young. 

On  Oct.  22  a  film*  "The  Mad  King  of 
Bavaria."  was  shown  in  London.  The 
Princess  Sophia,  Bismarck  and  Wagner 
are  introduced.  The  pictures  were  taken 
Just  before  the  war  in  the  places  where 
the  events  took  place. 

The  London  Dally  Telegraph  speaks 
well  of  songs  by  Henry  G.  Ley. 

Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  Of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph received  this  letter:  "May  I  crave 
your   instant   support  on   behalf  of  a 
much-needed  reform?    Can  you  not  ad- 
vocate  the  complete  abolition  of  the 
overtures  to  'William  Tell" and  'Poet  and 
Peasant.'  a  close  season  from  Jan.  1  to, 
say,  Dec.  H,  for  the  public  performance 
of  all  Scotch  ballads  and  many  Irish 
ones  ('Killarney,'  for  example), and  make 
the  playing  of  'The  Lost  Chord'  as  a 
cornet  solo  a  penal  offence?   The  some- 
what drastic  nature  of  my  proposals,  I 
think,  is  excusable.    My  business  takes 
me  constantly  round  the  country,  and  as  j 
relaxation  I  visit  any  orchestral  or  mill-  ' 
tary  band  concerts  which  may  be  avail-  I 
able.    Am  I  alone  in  the  pitch  of  frenzy  I 
to  which  the  everlasting  repetition  of  i 
these  hqrrors  arouses  me?   For  the  mo-  | 
ment  I  am  content  for  these  pieces  to  ' 
go.   That  point  gained,  1  shall  return  to  ' 
the  charge  with  'Zampa'  and  'The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,'  the  'Maritana'  selec- 
tion, and  'Light  Cavalry.'  " 


hifin.  Sooata,  op.  15,  for 
:1S  P.    M.    Recital  bf 


Requle*:  Ku  rsl  .  •.  Invo- 
cation to  Fros:  Cotfman.  Go4  Smi:ed  Fpon 
tl>«-  Desert;  Wen.  Twilight;  Cdmiin,  Til* 
Fount  of  Bimlnl;  H.  T.  Burleigh.  Go  D"vru 
MoseM,  !>.-,.  River,  SAing  I„jw.  Sweet  'l.ar- 
lot,  Tlie  Dove  and  the  l.lljr:  Donizetti,  Una 
f urtlva  lagrtma  from  "L'EllsIr  a'Amoro": 
Puccini,  Recondlta  Anuotila  from  "Tosc»." 
Mr.  Burleigh  will  play  (be  accompaniments 
of  liU  songs.  William  8.  Lawrence  will  ac- 
company the  other  simgs. 
Jordun  Hall,  9:1S  P.  M.    Concert  by  Mri. 

n'niat.  and  Mr*.  Lafayette 
Ira.  Bench's  < -orn poult  Ion*. 
;  them  Variations  on  Bal- 
es, several  of  which  Will 
Rt  time. 
.    Hall.  2:30  P.   M.  Fifth 
I    concert  (A)  of  the  Ronton  Symphony  Orcbai- 
.tra.   Sec  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.    Piano  re- 
cital by  Moses  Boguslawakl,  pianist.  Weber, 
Sonata,  op.  89;  Schumann,  Sceue*  from  Child- 
hond;  Rubinstein.  Prelude,  op.  78;  Brock w:iy, 
Romance  in  E  major;  Schubert.  Momeut  Mu- 
slcal:  Oabrllowltscb,  Caprice  Burlesque;  Liszt. 
Six  Caprices  after  I'agunlul. 

Symphony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Fifth  concert  iB) 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 


H.  It.  A.  Bea 
Goodbar  soprai 
i    Piano  pieces,  a 
knu  folk  tongs 
I    he  berird  for  tl; 
FRIDAY— Symphony 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUKDAY— Symphony  Hall.  3:30  F.  M.  Violin] 
recital  bv  Mlsena  Elinau.   Sec  special  notice  , 

TOESPAY— SyiUBtiony  Hall.  8  P.  M.  Public 
concert  of  the  ApoHo  Club,  Emll  Molleuhauer, 
conductor.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Ou- 
ward  Christian  Soldiers;  Rachmaninoff.  Cheru- 
bim Song:  Curtl,  World.  Thou  Art  Mine; 
Thomas.  Polonaise  from  "Miguon."  sung  by 
Marie  Stoddirl  of  New  York:  Scott.  With 
You,  Dear:  Denghauxcn,  Hall,  Land  of  Lib 
ertv-  Stebblns,  A  Song  of  the  Sea;  Three 
songs  sung  hy  Miss  Stoddart.  Ronald's  Pre- 
lude to  the  Cycle  of  blfe.  Del'Acqua's  Vll- 
'.ac.elle.  Weatberhy's  Fairy  l'lixro;  MacDow- 
ell,  Crad'e  Song;  Klnkel.  Soldier's  Farewell; 
Verdi,  Dl  provc-oza.  from  "I/a  Travlata."  sung 
hv  Alessaixlro  Albeiini:  Nevln.  Wynkeo. 
Blynken  and  Nod;  Kremser.  prayer  of  Thanks- 
giving; America.  The  audience  will  Join  in 
the  National  Anthem,  Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers ti lift  America. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Piano 
re.ital  by  Manila  Balrd.  Scarluttl.  Sonata 
17  In  A  major;  Bach.  Concerto  lu  the  Itnllau 
style;  Chopin.  Ballade  in  G  minor.  Preludes 
in  B  flat  major  and  V  major.  Impromptu  In 
V  sharp  major,  Etude  op.  It).  No.  12:  rt'lndy, 
Pocme  des  Motitagues;  Sorlahin.  Mazurka,  op. 
25.  No.  3:  Leschetitzky,  Etude  herolque, 

.Ionian  Hall,  8:13  P.  M.  Yvette  Gullbcrt  In 
"Great  Songs  of  Great.  France."  In  costnmes 
of  different  periods,  assisted  by  Emily  Grea- 
ser, violinist.  Pierrot  and  Men  (fragments 
from  Jean  Rictus's  "Soliloquies  of  the  Poor") 
Pierrot  and  Women,  selections  from  Jules 
Daforguc's  works,  Pierrot  Seilncer.  the  Ooil 
of  Columbines;  Satirical  Complaint  of  fat 
I>oor  Human  Body:  Eternal  Eve:  Our  Little 
Companion;  Old  French,  Belle  Isabelet,  Ft 
Marl;  Pourquoi  me  bat  mon  Marl?;  Farcical 
s<*hgs  of  marriage.  Pendant  la  Mort  do  Marl; 
Apres:  All!  Ah:  Martcz  Vows.  Mls3  Grosser 
will  play  a  Sonata  by  Henri  Greaser,  nnrt 
pieces  by  Franko.  Sinigaglla,  Braiims-JoacSIm 
an<3  Vieuxtemps. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  it.  Tlano  re- 
cital by  Felix  Fox.  assisted  by  Finite  ITerlr. 
-  -lo  viola  player  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Blanchet,  Preludes,  op.  10,  Not. 
S.  0.  8;  P.  HiTeinacher.  Variations  on  un 
Oriental  Rhapsody;  Aubert.  Lutins;  Hue, 
Theme  and  Variations,  for  viola  and  piano; 
Severac,  Cerdena  (En  Tariane,  Les  Mulettera 
il-vnnt    le   Christ   de   Lllvia.    Menetriers  «t 


